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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 14th May, 1889. 


COMMITTEE OF SELECTION FOR 
STANDING COMMITTEES, 

Report from, That the Committee 
have added the Lord Elgin (E. Elgin 
and Kincardine) to the Standing Com- 
mittee for General Bills for the con- 
sideration of the Agricultural Holdings 
(Scotland) Act (1883) Amendment Bill. 
Read, and ordered to lie on the Table. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS BILL [H.L. ]. 

A Bill to amend and consolidate the Acts 
relating to Industrial Schools in Great Britain 
—Was presented by the Earl Brownlow ; read 
1"; and toprinted. (No. 62.) 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 1) BILL. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 4) BILL. 

Read 2* (according to order), and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Monday next. 
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[May 22. 

ELEMENTARY EDUCATION PROVISIONAL 

ORDER OONFIRMATION (LEAKE) BILL 
(No. 68). 


A Bill to vonfirm a Provisional Order made 
by the Education Department under the . 
Elementary Education Act, 1870, to enable the 
School Board for Leake to put in force the 
Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845, and the 
Acts amending the same—Was presented by 
the Lord President; Then it was moved that 
the Sessional Order of the 5th March last, 
“ That no Bill originating in this House con- 
firming any Provisional Order or Provisional 
Certificate shall be read a first time after Friday, 
the 10th day of May next,” be dispensed with 
in respect of the said Bill, and that the Bill 
be now read 1*; agreed to; Bill read 1 
accordingly ; to be printed; and referred to 
the Examiners. 


SAINT GILES RESTORATION (SCOT- 
LAND) ACT AMENDMENT BILL (No. 64). 

House in Committee (according to 
order): Amendments made: The Report 
thereof to be received on Thursday next ; 
and Bill to be printed as amended. 


B 








3 The Falkiand 


SECRETARY FOR SCOTLAND BILL. 
(No. 52.) 

House in Committee (according to 
order); Bill reported without Amend- 
ment; and to be read 3° on Thursday 
next. 


SCOTLAND (COMMISSIONERS OF 
SUPPLY). 

“Return of the number of Commissioners 
of Supply in each county in Scotland, stating 
the number of those who are qualified as 
being eldest sons or heirs apparent of proprietors; 
also the number of those who are qualified as 
factors to act in the absence of their principals ; 
also the number of those who are qualified in 
virtue of their offices, and giving the names 
of these offices or appointments: Ordered to 
be laid before the House.”—(The Earl of 
Minto.) 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Five o'clock, to Thursday next, 
a quarter past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 14th May, 1889. 





QUESTIONS, 


—— 


THE FALKLAND ISLANDS. 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, S) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether frequent complaints 
have been received at the Colonial 
Office from inhabitants of the Falkland 
Islands with reference to certain specific 
grievances under which they labour; 
whether the Governor of these Islands 
is also the Chief Justice, and is without 
any legal qualifications, and is often the 
prosecutor as well as the Judge of 
accused persons; whether the Colonial 
Secretary also holds the office of police 
magistrate, and is without any legal 
qualifications, and, except in cases in 
which the persons brought before him 
are charged with drunkenness, consults 
with the Governor as to his decisions; 
whether the offices of coroner and post- 
master are also held by the Colonial 
Secretary; whether all petitions pre- 
sented to the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies by aggrieved persons must be 
sent to the Governor 15 days before the 
departure of the mail for England; 
and whether, in view of the fact that 
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grave discontent prevails among the 
Colonists, who are entirely unrepre- 
sented on the Executive or Legislative 
Councils, the Secretary of State will 
take any, and, if so, what, steps to 
investigate their grievances through 
some independent authority, and to 
consider their claims for some form of 
Representative Government ? 

*Tuz UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Baron 
H. de Worms, Liverpool, Toxteth): In 
answer to the hon. Member, I have to 
state that occasional, but not frequent, 
complaints of alleged grievances are 
received from the Falkland Islands, as 
from other Colonies. The Governor is 
also the Chief Justice. He has had 
considerable experience in legal matters, 
having held for 20 years judicial and 
magisterial offices in the Colony of 
Barbados. He is not the prosecutor 
of accused persons. The Colonial Sec- 
retary is also police magistrate, corouer, 
and postmaster; he has had no legal 
training. He would probably consult 
with the Governor as to his decisions in 
cases of special difficulty. As regards 
the 5th paragraph of the question, the 
Secretary of State is not aware of any 
such direction, but it would be in 
accordance with the Colonial Regula- 
tions. As the Governor is required to. 
report on all petitions which-he trans- 
mits to the Secretary of State, if 
petitions were not sent to him in time 
for him to prepare his Report before 
the departure of the mail, their trans- 
mission would necessarily be delayed 
until the next following mail. The 
Secretary of State has no reason to 
believe that discontent prevails among 
the Colonists, and he does not propose 
to take any such steps as are suggested 
in the concluding words of the question. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: I will further ask 
whether it is the fact that the Governor 
of the Falkland Islands has written to 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies a 
letter requesting the removal of the 
hon. Samuel Hamilton, Colonial Sur- 
geon, and one of the Members of his 
Council; if he can state the grounds of 
this request; whether he will give an 
assurance that the Colonial Secretary 
will take no steps in the matter without 
giving Dr. Hamilton full opportunity of 
explanation; whether the correspon- 
dence in this matter will be laid upun 
the Table of the House; and whether, 
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in view of the frequent complaints as to 
misgovernment and mismanagement in 
the Falkland Islands, the Government 
will give an early day for the discussion 
of the conduct of the Governor? 
Baron H. pze WORMS: The Gover- 
nor of the Falkland Islands has recently 
expressed dissatisfaction with the con- 
duct of the Colonial Surgeon, especially 
in his capacity of Member of the Ex- 
ecutive and Legislative Councils, but 
has not requested his removal. No 
Colonial Officer is ever removed from 
office without being given an opportu- 
nity of defending himself against the 
charges brought against him. The 
correspondence being for the most part 
of a confidential character cannot be 
laid upon the Table of the House. It 
is not the fact that there have been fre- 
quent complaints as to misgovernment 
and mismanagement in the Falkland 
Islands, where the administration of the 
present Governor has been very satis- 
factory; and Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are not prepared to give an early 
day for the discussion of his conduct. 


IRELAND—THE MILITARY AT GWEE™ 
DORE AND FALCARRAGH, 

Mr.MAC NEILL asked the Secretary 
of State for War whether it is a fact 
that, on the 15th of May, 1888, a de- 
tachment of the King’s Royal Rifles 
were brought from Enniskillen to Dun- 
fanaghy, county Donegal, to quell dis- 
turbances arising from disputes between 
Mr. Wybrant Olphert and the tenantry 
of Gweedore and Falcarragh; whether 
the workhouse at Dunfanaghy has been 
converted into a temporary barrack for 
these troops; and if so, what rent, if 
any, has been paid by the Government 
to the Poor Law Union for this aceom- 
modation ; whether the said workhouse 
has been, from the 15th of May, 1888 
till the present time, occupied by mili- 
tary; and what has been the average 
number of soldiers and officers quartered 
there; whether a detachment of the 
King’s Royal Rifles is now occupying 
the outhouses attached to Ballyconnell 
House, Falearragh, the residence of 
Mr. Olphert, while their commanding 
officers are residing in Ballyconnell 
House; what is the strength of this 
detachment; and what, if any, is the 
remuneration given to Mr. Olphert for 
supplying them with accommodation ; 
and, is it usual for the forces of the 
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Crown, called upon to’ preserve the 
peace in a dispute between a landlord 
and his tenant, to be billeted in the 
house of the landlord. 

Toe FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
ror WAR (Mr. Broprick, Surrey, 
Guildford): In consequence of the dis- 
turbed state of Dunfanaghy, county 
Donegal, a detachment of about 100 
men was moved to Dunfanaghy in 
January, 1888, and since that date has 
occupied the workhouse there. Norent 
is to be paid for this occupation, but 
any damages are to be made good. Two 
officers and about 50 men of the King’s 
Royal Rifles have for some time been 
quartered in and about Ballyconnell 
House. The regulated allowance for 
billeting is paid to Mr. Olphert. Such 
an occupation of a private house is 
unusual, and takes place with Mr. 
Olphert’s concurrence. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: Was the Board 
for the officers charged ? 

Mr.BRODRICK : Yes ; theregulation 
amount —2s. per day. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: As to the work- 
house at Dunfanaghy, is the hon. Gen- 
tleman aware that Mr. Olphert is 
Chairman of the Board of Guardians, 
and that he has the whole administra- 
tion of the Poor Law in his hands? 

Mr. BRODRICK: I am not aware of 
that fact. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: Then I am. 


THE WANDSWORTH POLICE COURT. 
Mr. OCTAVIUS V. MORGAN (Bat- 
tersea) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether he is 
aware that when Mr. Plowden, the 
magistrate, left the Police Court at 
Hammersmith on Friday, 10th May, he 
had to adjourn 29 summonses in order 
to proceed to the Wandsworth Police 
Court, which he did not reach until 
after three o’clock, much to the incon- 
venience of the witnesses and harristers 
who were interested in cases; whether 
his attention has been called to the state- 
ment of Mr. Plowden that®*‘it was a 
pressing public grievance, and he feared 
that unless some remedy were found the 
state of things was likely to continue ” ; 
and, what changes are proposed so that 
justice may be properly administered? 
Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Marruews, Birmingham, E.): The fact 
stated in thefirst paragraph is, I believe, 
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substantially accurate. I have seen in 
the newspapers the observations at- 
tributed to Mr. Plowden. When 
Hammersmith and Wandsworth were 
made full day Courts last year, a 
scheme was arranged, with the con- 
eurrence of the Chief Magistrate, 
for working those Courts with three 
magistrates instead of four, thereby giv- 
ing four days’ work a week instead of 
three, with an extra day a week during 
the vacation to one of their colleagues. 
Unfortunately, since this scheme has 
been under trial there has been a great 
deal of illness among the Metropolitan 
Magistrates. Five have been on sick 
leave, of whom two belong to the Ham- 
mersmith and Wandsworth group. This 
has undoubtedly entailed considerable 
extra work on Mr. Plowden. I have it 
under consideration whether, by any 
better re-arrangement of the Courts or 
of the Magisterial Staff, the recurrence 
of similar inconvenience to the magis- 
trates and to the public can be prevented; 
but it is obvious that no scheme can 
entirely prevent embarrassment in the 
event of unusual sickness. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
On the same question, may I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether the 
magistrate who is absent on sick leave 
handed in a medical certificate ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I presume that 
a certificate would be handed to the 
Chief Magistrate. 


THE PILOTAGE COMMITTEE. 

Mr. OCTAVIUS V. MORGAN asked 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
when he intends to introduce, as 
promised, the Bill carrying out the re- 
commendations of the Pilotage Com- 
mittee of last Session; and what is the 
reason of the delay? 

*THE PRESIDENT OF THE ‘BOARD 
oF TRADE (Sir M. Hicks Beacu, 
Bristol, W.): I have been considering 
the observations of those interested in 
this question on the Draft Bill that was 
circulated to them, and I hope to intro- 
duce a Bill on Monday next. 


IRELAND—INCITEMENT TO ATTACK 
THE POLICE. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.): I 
beg to ask the Solicitor General for 
Ireland if he has had his attention 
called the Tipperary Nationalist of 8th 
May, and has seen an article therein, 


Mr. Matthews 
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headed ‘‘ Bobbies, beware!’ which 


contains the following extract :— 

“In a moment a few miserable bludgeoners, 
with the look of Mitchelstown murderers in 
their faces, pounced on the helpless cripple, 
and, dragging him from where he was, dashed 
the poor fellow headlong against the wall. 

It was enough to set one on to the perpetration 
of an act of madness or a wild and thoughtless 
deed of revenge, John O’Connor saw it too, 
and, failing to burst open the door of the 
carriage in which he was held by his escort, 
cried out ‘ Cowards !’ We are watching 
you, and I tell you we will be your masters 
yet. . Ah! had we arms in our hands 
as they had would they be so ready 
to charge on our lines. We are not, 
of course, in a position just now to enter intoa 
contest, a lg contest, with Balfour’s pups. 
- . Our day, however, is coming, thank 


God, and it is coming fast. Bobbies, 


beware! ” 

And, whether such incitement to attack 
the police can be dealt with under the 
present law ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen, University 
of Dublin): I am informed that the 
matters referred to in the article 
quoted in the question, as well as the 
article itself, are at the present moment 
under the consideration of the Attorney 
General for Ireland. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
Did the hon. Member for South Belfast 
(Mr. Johnston) give the hon. Member 
for South Tipperary (Mr. J. O’Connor) 
any opportunity whatever before putting 
this question behind his back of ques- 
tioning the accuracy or inaccuracy of 
the quotation ? 

Mr. JOHNSTON: I took the infor- 
mation from the Tipperary Nationaist, 
which is the organ of the National 
League. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Has the hon. 
Gentleman put the question by arrange- 
ment with the Government? 

Mr. JOHNSTON : Certainly not. 


VOLUNTEER COLONELS. 


Mr. MACKINTOSH  (Inverness- 
shire) asked the Secretary of State for 
War whether, it being requisite in 
recommending an officer of Volunteers 
for promotion, who thereby supersedes 
others, that those officers are willing to 
be superseded, it is allowable for 
colonels commanding corps, over 60 
years of age, to procure an extension of 
command for seven years without the 
knowledge or concurrence of the officers 
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in the corps whose promotion is thereby 
stopped ? 

Mr. BRODRICK: A Volunteer 
officer’s command can only be extended 
on the recommendation of the General 
commanding the district, who is respon- 
sible that the extension is made solely 
in the interests of the Service. 


FORESHORES OF THURSO. 


Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. 
Rollox) asked the President of the 
Board of Trade whether the Govern- 
ment intend to take any steps to vindi- 
cate the rights of the Crown to the 
foreshores, &c., of Thurso, which are 
claimed by J. 8. T. Sinclair in an action 
for declarator raised by him against the 
Town Council of Thurso ? 

Six M. HICKS BEACH: In reply 
the hon. Member’s question, I have to 
state that the legal adviser of the Board 
of Trade in Edinburgh has been in- 
structed to take the requisite steps for 
protecting the rights of the Crown. 


IRELAND—OFFICE OF CHIEF 
RECEIVER. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY asked the Solicitor 
General for Ireland whether, before the 
Vote for the newly created office of Chief 
Receiver comes on, Papers on the sub- 
ject will be laid before Parliament ex- 
plaining how the abolished office of 
Receiving Master has been revived 
under another name ? 

Mr. MADDEN: I am instituting an 
inquiry for the purpose of making a 
selection of the Papers. If the hon. 
Member will put down the question for 
Monday I wili answer him then. At 
the same time, I cannot admit that this is 
anabolished office revived under another 
name. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I will repeat 
the question on Monday. 


INSPECTOR GENERAL OF ORDNANCE 
FACTORIES. 


Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanarkshire, N.W.) asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War if it is a fact that 
the Inspector General of Ordnance Fac- 
tories has been superseded by Colonel 
Barlow ? 

Mr. BRODRICK: Major - General 
Maitland has resigned his appointment 
as Director-General of the Ordnance 
Factories, and Culonel Barlow has been 
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appointed to act temporarily, pending 
the appointment of a successor. 


IRELAND—TREATMENT OF MR. J. 
O’CONNOR, M.P. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.) asked the 
Solicitor General for Ireland if he has 
any information as to the health and 
treatment of the hon. Member for South 
Tipperary in Tullamore Goal, and is he 
aware that Dr. Moorhead, J.P., one of 
the Visiting Justices, has reported that 
the hon. Member is confined in a flagged 
cell, and is suffering from rheumatism ; 
and, whether he will direct the Irish 
Prison Board to inquire into the matter ? 

Mr. MADDEN: A report has been 
called for, but it has not yet been re- 
ceived. 


AFFAIRS AT OLD CALABAR. 

Mr. CALDWELL asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether it is the case that Creek Town, 
in Old Calabar, is under British protec- 
tion; whether his attention has been 
called to the fact that, on or about 24th 
and 25th February last, a messenger 
from Creek Town factory was sent to 
King Eyo, requesting him to call at the 
factory, as some white visitors wished to 
see him; that the King went, and there 
met a German officer, who told him that 
he must get some Rumby men who had 
been taken prisoners, otherwise that he, 
the King, would be taken and kept a 
prisoner until they were produced ; that; 
although the King stated that he had 
only heard of the matter from hearsay, 
and pleaded for time to get the men, as 
they were not in town, he was taken on 
board a German gunboat and detained 
until six o’clock next morning, by which 
time the Rumby men were brought from 
Ikoneto and handed over to the Germans, 
who promised to return the Calabar men 
for whose return the Rumiy men were 
held as hostages ; that two Efik traders 
who had carried off the Rumby men 
were also prisoners on board, and the 
King was told that they would be re. 
leased when a fine was paid ; and that. 
although the King objected to this, he 
nevertheless sent the fine to Duke Town 
next day, but the gunboat had left with 
the Efik traders on board ; whether Her 
Majesty’s Government have received 
any information regarding these Etik 
traders ; whether the proceedings of the 
Germans within a British Protectorate 
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were legal; and what steps Her 
Majesty’s Government intend taking in 
the matter ? 

“THe UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir 
J. Fzrausson, Manchester, N.E.): Ican 
only repeat what I said last week—that 
Consul Hewett reported by the last 
mail that he was on the point of starting 
for Old Calabar, to inquire into the facts 
of the case in question, and that till his 
Official Report is received, no opinion 
ean be pronounced upon it. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.) 
The right hon. Gentleman answered a 
question of mine on the same subject 
some days ago in almost exactly the same 
terms. Have Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment made no representation to Berlin or 
endeavoured to elicit full particulars 
from the German Government, inasmuch 
as full particulars are known in Liver- 
pool, Glasgow, and other towns ? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON : The House 
willsee thatif we adopted this suggestion 
we should be beginr’ ig at the wrong 
end. We must have a clear statement 
from our own responsible officers befure 
making representations in a foreign 
country. 


The Sugar 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESSES. 


Mr. PROVAND (Glasgow, Black- 
friars) asked the Postmaster General 
how many telegraphic addresses are now 
registered at the Post Office ; how much 
the fees amount to perannum ; and the 
estimated cost to the Post Office of 
keeping theregisters ? 

*Toe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Rarxzs, University of Cambridge) : 
There are at the present time about 
35,000 telegraphic addresses registered 
at the Post Office, and the fees amount 
to about £37,000 per annum. It is im- 
possible at such short notice to give an 
estimate of the cost of keeping the 
registers, and such information, if 
furnished, would be, I think, of little 
use. The cost of keeping the registers 
forms only a portion of the expense to 
which the Post Office is put in connection 
with registered addresses. In the case 
of messages with such addresses 
references have to be made to the 
registers before the messages can be 
delivered; and these references cost 
more than the mere ‘“‘keeping”’ of the 
registers. 


Mr. Caltwell 
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THE SUGAR CONVENTION. 

Sm W. HARCOURT (Derby): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies whether our self- 
governing Colonies are severally bound 
by the Sugar Convention, in the same 
manner as the Government of Great 
Britain, for a minimum period of two 
years from the time of the operation of 
the Convention ; whether, in the case 
of any such Colony adopting arrange- 
ments for fiscal purposes or for the pro- 
motion of the domestic growth of sugar, 
which might be pronounced by a 
majority of Foreign Powers on the 
International Commission (contrary to 
the judgment of the British Govern- 
ment) to partake of the character of a 
bounty or of a Differential Duty, Her 
Majesty’s Government would be com- 
pelled to prohibit the import of the 
produce of our own Colonies, under 
Articles IV. and VII.; whether under 
Article LV. the Colonies of Great Britain, 
but of no other country, are disabled 
from imposing a higher duty upon 
beetroot than upon cane sugar, and for 
what reason this Article was agreed to 
on 16th August (Commercial Papers, 
No. 13, page 410), when a similar pro- 
posal was refused by the President of 
the Congress on 9th May (Ibid. page 
386), on the ground that— 

‘‘The British Government could not dictate 
terms to the self-governing Colonies, and that 
they could not permit the discussion of a pro- 
posal involving the freedom in Customs matters 
of the British Empire only of all the contract- 
ing countries.” 

At what date the consent of the Colo- 
nies was obtained to the original draft of 
the Convention submitted to them, and 
whether they were in any way consulted 
as to the material alterations introduced 
into the final Convention before it was 
signed ; and, whether their assent has 
been specifically sought and obtained to 
the Couvention in its present form. 
*Baron H. pe WORMS: The answer 
to the first question is yes, assuming the 
self-governing Ovlonies to have assented 
to the final Convention, which, as I have 
stated in reply to two previous questions, 
we have no reason to doubt. The 
second question is purely hypothetical, 
and, as the contingency contemplated 
by the right hon. Member, could only 
have to be considered at the earliest two 
years after the execution of the Treaty 
—viz., in September, 1893, I do not feel 
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called upon to state what could only be 
a mere personal expression of opinion. 
Taken in connection with my reply to 
paragraph 1 of the right hon. Member’s 
question, the answer to the third para- 
graph is that the Colonies becoming 

arties to the Convention voluntarily, 
and not at the dictation of Her Majesty’s 
Government, would be bound under 
Article IV. in the same way as the 
mother country, not to impose Differ- 
ential Duties on beet sugar. This is 
quite consistent with my reply to the 
German delegate at the sitting of the 
Conference of the 9th May last year, 
of which the right hon. Gentleman has 
omitted a very important portion. In 
continuation, I said, ‘‘ The question is 
not within the competence of the Con- 
ference, and cannot be submitted to its 
judgment. I cannot admit that the 
maintenance of sugar on the free list of 
Great Britain can be taken ad referendum 
by the delegate of any Power. The 
Conference cannot be empowered to 
legislate on the fiscal system of Great 
Britain.” I thus only denied the right 
of foreign delegates to take ad refer-ndum 
the question whether Great Britain and 
her Colonies should abandon their right 
to deal with their own fiscal matters. 
Subsequently Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, in order to prove to the contract- 
ing Powers that their only wish was to 
secure to their cane sugar industry the 
same advantages of fair competition 
accorded to beet sugar when the 
Bounties were abolished, on the prin- 
ciples of strict Free Trade agreed by 
Article IV. of the Convention, not to 
expose foreign beet or other sugars to 
the Protectionist treatment of Differ- 
ential Duties. As to the fourth ques- 
tion, the replies from the Colonies 
respecting the original Convention were 
received at different dates prior to the 
5th April, 1888. The answer to the 
last paragraph is, as I have twice before 
stated, that the final Convention, and all 
the documents relating thereto, were 
sent to the Colonies immediately after 
the Treaty was signed on August 30, 
1888, and that no expression of dissent 
from any of them has reached Her 
Majesty’s Government. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: The right 
hon. Gentleman has spoken of the 
‘Colonies as being bound if they should 
assent tothe Convention as finally signed. 
Are they then to give their specific assent 
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severally to the Convention before they 
are bound, or are they bound by the 
Convention from the moment of its 
signature ? 

*Baron H. pe WORMS: I assume 
that they have assented, and having as- 
sented that they are bound by the pro- 
visions of the Convention. 

Sm W. HARCOURT: At the time 
the Convention was signed the Colonies 
had no knowledge of Article 4 or 
Article 7. I want to know from the 
right hon. Gentleman at what time did 
the Colonies give their assent to Articles 
4 and 7, which were only settled a few 
days before the signatures to the final 
Convention. 

*Baron H. pe WORMS: I have re- 
peated the answer to that question 
three times in this House. The final 
Convention was sent to the Colonies 
immediately after its signature on the 
30th of August, 1888. Nearly seven 
months have elapsed since that Conven- 
tion was received in the Colonies, and 
there has been no expression of dissent 
whatever from any of the Colonies. 

Sr W. HARCOURT: That is not 
even an attempt at an answer to my 
question. As to the original draft 
Convention, as I understand from the 
Under Secretary, the assent of the 
Colonies was given at various dates be- 
fore April, 1888. Their assent was 
asked, and was formally given. After 
that date the Convention was materially 
altered by the introduction of Articles 
4 and 7. What I ask is—Has the as- 
sent of the Colonies been asked to those 
articles as it was asked to the draft 
Convention, and has the consent of the 
Colonies been intimated to the final 
Convention in the same manner as it was 
intimated to the draft Convention ? 

*Baron H. pe WORMS: My answer 
to that question is precisely identical with 
the answer I havejust given. The same 
process was adopted in regard to the 
signature of the final Convention as 
was adopted prior to the final Conven- 
tion. The amended Convention, which 
was signed on the 30th of August, 1888, 
was sent to the Colonies in precisely 
the same manner as was done in the 
case of the draft Convention. Since 
then, nearly eight months have elapsed, 
and no dissent has been expressed by 
the Colonies to the final Convention. 
I conclude that we are justified in 
assuming that they assent to it. 
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Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh): I 
will ask a specific question upon that 
last point. The colony of Victoria im- 
peses a Differential Duty as between 
cane and beetroot sugar. Has that 
Differential Duty been repealed ? 

*Baron H. p—e WORMS: Certainly 
not. The legislation has not yet come 
into effect. When it does the colony of 
Victoria will probably take the same 
course as the other Legislatures. 

Mr. CHILDERS: Have they said 
they would propose to repeal the Dif- 
ferential Duty ? 

*Baron H. pE WORMS: Victoria has 
expressed no opinion whatever. There 
isno reason whatever for Her Majesty’s 
Government to suppose that any one of 
the Colonies dissents from the Con- 
vention. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
I understand the right hon. Gentleman 
to say that no dissent has been speci- 
ficially expressed, but I do not under- 
stand him to assert that any assent has 
ever been specificially expressed except 
to the original draft without the added 
clauses. 

*Baron H. p—e WORMS: I have 
nothing to add to the answers I have 
already given. They appear to be 
perfectly specific and correct. 


THE CASE OF ELLEN SHEALS. 

Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES (Durham, 
N.W.) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether his 
attention has been called to the case of 
Ellen Sheals, an aged woman who was 
charged with obtaining Poor Law relief 
by fraud, the accusation beiug that, 
having £20 in the Post Office Savings 
Bank, she had been chargeable for two 
months to the St. George’s Workhouse ; 
whether he was aware that she was a 
soldier’s widow, had been a ratepayer 
for many years, and stated to the magis- 
trate that she had saved the money to 
escape a pauper’s funeral ; whether his 
attention has been drawn to the state- 
ment of Mr. Partridge, the magistrate, 
that she had committed an abominable 
fraud, and, after she had been reminded 
in prison for a fortnight, sent her to 
gaol for a month’s hard labour; and 
whether he will inquire into the circum- 
stances of the case ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: After a careful 


review of all the circumstances of this ! 


case, I felt justified in ordering this 
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woman’s discharge onthe 7thinst. She 
had been in prison three weeks before 
her conviction. The magistrate having 
regard to her age, directed that the 
labour imposed upon her should be such 
as she could perform. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
LABOUR. 

Mz. BROADHURST (Nottingham) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether he is now in a position to give 
any further information to the House 
with regard to the proposed Interna- 
tional Conference on the Hours of 
Labour ? 

*Tue FIRST LORD or tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smiru, Strand): 
I gave a definite answer to the question 
last week. Communications are in pro- 
gress, but no reply has yet been given 
to the invitation received from the Swiss 
Confederation. I can assure the hon. 
Member that no time will be lost in 
arriving at a determination on the 
question. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman consider whether he 
will consent to a Return showing what 
laws has been passed in different 
countries with the view of regulating 
the hours of labour during the last 20 
years, and any. eports, if there are any, 
of those different countries, as to the 
failure of those laws? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: If the hon. 
Member will be good enough to put his 
question on the Paper for Thursday, I 
will then tell him what it isin the power 
of the Government to do. 


IRELAND—THE OLPHERT EVICTIONS. 

Mr. MAC NEILL asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, whether his attention has been: 
called to the fact that a womun named 
Bessie Doolan, upwards of 80 years of 
age, one of the tenants on the Olphert 
estate, whose eviction was stayed about. 
three weeks ago on account of her ill- 
ness, was evicted from her holding 
within the last few days, and that she 
died on Tuesday evening from the 
effects of privation and exposure ;, 
whether the Government intend to in- 
stitute any inquiry into the circum- 
stances of her death; whether any 
precautions will be taken for the pre- 
servation of the lives of destitute women: 
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of Mr. Olphert’s estate, who are to be 
evicted on Monday next; and, whether 
the report is true. that directions have 
been given to burn the houses, from which 
the people of Glashercoo are about to be 
evicted, with paraffin oil; and if so, by 
whom will the cost of the paraffin oil be 
defrayed ? 

Mr. MADDEN: The Constabulary 
Authorities report that the woman men- 
tioned was not upwards of 80, as is 
alleged in the question, but about 60 
years of age. Every consideration ap- 
— to have been shown in the matter. 

er eviction was postponed from the 
11th to the 13th of April to enable Mr. 
Olphert to send his covered carriage for 
her upon its being certified that she was 
able to be removed. Some three weeks 
afterwards she died, not from the effects 
of privation and exposure, but from 
asthma, with which she had been affected 
for many years. It is stated her death 
was not in the remotest degree hastened 
by the eviction. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: When was the 
covered carriage sent ? 


Mr. MADDEN: Three weeks after 
the eviction; but the point of my 
answer is that according to the informa- 
tion I have received, the death of the 
woman was not due to the eviction. 


OHURCH COLLECTIONS IN SCOTLAND. 


Mr. ANGUS SUTHERLAND 
(Sutherlandshire) asked the Lord Ad- 
vocate, whether Returns are annually 
made to the Board of Supervision of 
the church collections in assessed 
parishes in Scotland, in terms of Sec- 
tion 54 of 8 and 9 Vic. c. 83; and, if so, 
where, and under what conditions, the 
details of such Reports maybe consulted? 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B- 
B. Rosertson, Buteshire): These 
Returns are regularly reported in terms 
of the Act referred to, and are published 
in the Annual Report of the Board of 
Supervision. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH: May I ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury if he will be 
good enough to state the order of busi- 
ness to Thursday ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I understand 
that the Motion of the hon. Gentleman 
will be the first business on Thursday, 
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but we hope that it may be disposed of 
by seven o’clock, and the next business. 
will be the Committee on the Budget. 





RAILWAY AND CANAL TRAFFIC ACT, 
1888. 

Copy ordered, 

‘Of List of Railway Companies who have 
deposited at the Board of Trade a revised 
Classification of Merchandize Traffic and Sche- 
dule of Maximum Rates and Charges, in com- 
pliance with Section 24 of ‘The Railway and 
Canal Traffic Act, 1888,’ together with a List 
of Railways in respect of which an extension of 
the time for depositing has been granted.””— 
(Sir Michael Hicks Beach.) . 

Copy presented accordingly ; to lie upon the 
Table, and to be printed. |No. 142.] 


MOTIONS. 
—-)-—— 


ADVANCE NOTES TO SEAMEN BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Alfred Thomas, Bill to- 
amend the Law with regard to Advance Notes 
to Seamen, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Alfred Thomas, Sir Edward Reed, Mr. Brad- 
laugh, Mr. David Thomas, and Mr. Thomas- 


Price. p 
Bill pesented, and read first time. [Bill 222.] 


WINCHESTER BURGESSES (DISQUALIFICA~- 
TION REMOVAL) BILL. 

On Motion of Moss, Bill for the removal of 
the Disqualification of certain Burgesses of 
the City of Winchester, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Moss, Viscount Baring, and Mr. 
Beach. : : 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 223.] 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
——)——— 
NAVAL DEFENCE BILL. (No. 186) 
Order for Consideration, as amended,. 
read. 


Lorv GEORGE HAMILTON (Mid- 
dlesex, Ealing) moved the following 
Clause— < 

‘©A summary of the contracts entered into- 
by virtue of this Act, for each contract vessel, 
her propelling machinery, and guns, shall be 
laid before both Houses of Parliament within. 
ninety days after the same is entered into, if 
Parliament is then sitting, and, if not, then 
within thirty days after the next meeting of 
Parliament.”’ 

Question—‘‘New Clause, Summary 
of Contracts to be laid before Parlia- 
ment. That the Clause be read a znd 
time” put and agreed to. 


On the motion of Lord G. Haminton 
in Schedule 1, page 7, columns 2 and 5, 
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lines 8 and 10 were omitted; and on 
Schedule 2, page 8, columns 2 and 7, 
lines 10 to 13 were omitted. 

Lorpv G. HAMILTON: I daresay 
the House will allow me now to read 
the Bill a third time. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I must point out to 
the noble Lord that money is involved 
in the Bill. 


Bill to be read a third time on 
Thursday. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
Crass IT. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


£492,562, to complete the sum for 
Stationery and Printing. 

*Mr. D. CRAWFORD (Lanarkshire, 
N.E.): There are one or two points to 
which I should like briefly to call the 
attention of the House in connection 
with this Vote. The first has reference 
to the volumes containing the Acts of 
Parliament. Up to the present Parlia- 
ment we received a good edition of the 
Acts, which it was a pleasure to preserve 
in our Libraries, but during the present 
Parliament we have received three 
volumes of very inferior quality both as 
to paper and type, and although every- 
one will admit that such Acts ought to 
be preserved in a series, no two of these 
volumes are either the same in shape 
or design. I am sure it is only neces- 
sary to call the attention of the Secretary 
of the Treasury to this fact to ensure its 
being remedied. I trust that in future 
we shall be supplied with the best edi- 
tion of the Acts, similar to the one which 
is placed in the Library, and that we 
shall have the privilege of exchanging 
the three bad volumes we have received. 
There is another point to which I wish 
also to call the attention of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. A very great 
saving has been effected in the cost 
of Parliamentary papers by the new 
system of distribution, which I for one 
quite approve of, and I congratulate 
the House on the prospect of effect- 
ing a real economy in that direction, 
but I think that the saving ought 
to give the Secretary to the Treasury 
the means of affording a substantial 
convenience to Members. We often 
want to send Blue Books to our constitu- 
ents on subjects which specially interest 
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them. Speaking from an average ex- 
perience I should say that the amount 
would be very moderate in the case of 
most Members, but if a Member is 
required to pay half-a-guinea for a 
Blue-book which he wishes to send to a 
constituent, he will probably refrain from 
doing so, although in many cases these 
Parliamentary papers are very useful 
and interesting. For example, there 
are two books of much interest to a 
mining constituency like mine—the 
Report of the Commission on the De- 
pression of Trade, and the Report of 
the Commission on the Mines Acts. 
Both of them are bulky and expensive 
Blue Books, and, considering the savin 
which has now been effected, I ool 
ask the hon. Gentleman if it would not 
be possible to allow a Member to send 
Blue Books and Parliamentary Papers 
to his constituents during a Session to 
the value of £5. Perhaps I ought to 
anticipate one argument which may 
possibly be used by the hon. Gentleman. 
Some time ago when I remarked to the 
hon. Gentleman that it was only reason- 
able that Members of Parliament 
should have the command of a certain 
number of Blue Books, the hon. Gentle- 
man replied by asking a question, ‘‘ Do 
you desire that they should haye com- 
mand of them to send to the book- 
sellers?’”’ I confess that when that 
searching inquiry was put to me I felt 
somewhat like the nervous lady in the 
crowd who was asked by a policeman to 
say whether she had picked her neigh- 
bour’s pocket. The suggestion had 
certainly never occurred to me, and my 
experience is that, on the contrary, the 
great mass of the Blue Books and Par- 
liamentary Papers we receive find their 
way into the waste paper-basket. I do 
not think there is any danger of their 
finding their way to the booksellers. 
We do not assume that the stationery 
in the library is put in the pockets of 
hon. Members, or that the silver spoons 
in the Tea Room afford a temptation 
which hon Members are unable to resist. 
I would therefore ask the hon. Gentle- 
man to discuss the question entirely 
apart from any risk or danger of that 
kind, and I am sure that if that danger 
is eliminated he will admit that my 
proposal is only a reasonable one. 

Mr. A. PEASE (York): In the con- 
tract for printing forms for the Public 
Departments there is a condition that 
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the contractor should have a convenient 
office in London with sufficient material 
to enable him to prepare his contract 
in a good and workmanlike manner, to 
the satisfaction of the Controller of the 
Stationery Office. Now, I think it is 
hard on the contractor that he shall not 
be able to conduct the printing of the 
Government forms in the country, but 
that he should be obliged to have an 
office in the Metropolis. I can see no 
more reason why a man who is in a 
position to contract for the printing of 
telegraph forms or the deposit books of 
the Post Office Savings Banks should be 
required to have an office in London any 
more than the contractors for supplying 
the police and the troops with articles of 
clothing and furniture. I should be 
glad to see a much more even distriku- 
tion of the Government work throughout 
the country. 

*Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): I 
should like on this Vote to ask what has 
been the result of the change which 
was introduced last year in regard to 
the circulation of Parliamentary Papers. 
I am informed that the change has led 
to a considerable reduction of cost and 
to greater facilities and advantages 
being afforded to Members, inasmuch 
as we can get all we want without 
being burdened by Papers we do not 
want. Another point I want to draw 
attention to is the cost of the old 
expensive style of printing. I hold in 
my hand a book called ‘‘ The Journals 
of the House of Commons.”’ It is of 
such proportions that it is almost un- 
useable, and it is got up in a most 
expensive and elaborate style. Many 
-of us would be content to do without it, 
but under any circumstances it might 
be got up in a _ less expensive 
manner. I have here another volume 
which came to me a year or a year and 
a half ago. It is called ‘‘ The General 
Index ;”’ it weighs nearly a stone, and 
it it is printed in such a size and shape 
that it will not go upon any ordinary 
bookshelf. Indeed, it is of such pro- 

ortions that it almost requires a 

ercules to manage it, and I cannot 
help thinking that we might print a 
smaller and a more useful index in a 
cheaper form. There is a rumour that 
books of this nature are not to be issued 
again, but I should like to hear the 
announcement from the Government. 
J should further like to know if it is 
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not possible to have all our Blue Books 
and Papers of one size. I find that I 
rarely get two of the same guages 
This may be a small matter, but it 
certainly prevents their being kept in 
order. Another question is, whether 
there cannot be some uniformity in the 
issue of Parliamentary Papers; I have 
here three books which purport to be 
the same. They are very useful 
volumes indeed, containing the Acts of 
Parliament passed in each Session. It 
will be noticed they are all three of 
different sizes; one is blue and the other 
red, and the names of the books 
although they contain the same informa- 
tion for different years, are all different. 
The one I hold in my hand was issued 
in 1886. It is a comparatively modest 
volume, and is called ‘‘ Public General 
Statutes, 49 and 50, Victoria, 1886.’ 
In 1887 the name appears to have been 
changed to ‘“‘ Public General Acts, 1887, 
published by authority,” and last 
year the book was simply entitled 
“ Public General Acts, published by 
authority.” The system of cutting 
them appears to have been given 
up. I think as they are books of 
constant reference, the House might 
adopt some system of having one size, 
similar title, and one style; and further, 
that they should be got up in a way 
that would permit hon. Members 
arranging them on their bookshelves. 

*Smr H. MAXWELL (A Lorp of the 
Treasury, Wigton): The hon. Member 
for North Islington has drawn attention 
to the volumes for the last three years, 
and perhaps it will relieve my hon. 
Friend’s mind when I say that there is 
no political portent whatever in the 
colour or form of those volumes. Until 
the end of 1886 these Acts of Parliament 
were produced by private printers, but 
since January, | 887, the Stationery Office 
has been responsible for the printing of 
the Acts The difference in the size of the 
volumes is accounted for by the fact 
that the volume of 1887 was cut, while 
that of 1888 was uncut. In future they 
willall beuncut. [‘‘Oh!”] Of course, 
if hon. Members are of opinion that a 
volume is more valuable cut than uncut, 
we will convey that opinion to the 
Stationery Office, but I may remark that 
the bibliographic value of an uncut 
volume is greater than that of a cut. 
The hon. Member for North-West 
Lanarkshire has drawn attention to 
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the quality of the paper on which the 
volumes were printed, and I think he 
said a better quality was supplied to 
the Library of the House. At all events, 
the volume is produced at a cost to 
the public of 3s., and when it was in 
the hands of a private firm it cost 
almost exactly double that sum, so that 
there is a considerable saving in that 
respect. As to the distribution of papers, 
the hon. Member alluded to the change 
which has taken place in the fulfilment 
of that part of our duty, and I am 
glad that he expressed satisfaction with 
it so far. It is still in the experimental 
stage, though we hope to effect a con- 
siderable saving in the future without 
inconvenience to Members. It may be 
admitted that it is rather a tax upon 
hon. Members to send down to the 
constituencies volumes for which pay- 
ment has to be made. But if an un- 
limited supply were at the disposal 
of hon. Members without payment, it 
would be very difficult to instruct the 
Stationery Office what size of edition 
should be printed. Formerly, I think, 
the number printed of Blue Books 
for the full delivery list was 1,100; 
and for the short delivery list con- 
siderably less than half that number. 
Now, we have only 200 copies of each 
Parliamentary Paper sent to this House 
to be supplied to Members, and in no 
single instance has that number been 
exceeded. Therefore, there is that much 
saved. Then there is the suggestion 
of the hon. Member that each Member 
should be entitled to a free set 
of Blue Books above a certain annual 
cost. But I do not suppose that many 
Members, from the nature of their con- 
stituencies, are likely to require the 
same Blue Books; and I presume that, 
by friendly arrangements, a Member 
who required a dozen or twenty copies 
of one Blue Book would be able to obtain 
them from a dozen or twenty Members. 
In the changes made we have asked 
for the good-natured co-operation of 
the Members, and so far we have 
succeeded. A question was asked of the 
Secretary to the Treasury about the 
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tage. Well, I will be frank with the 
Committee, and tell them exactly how 
the matter stands. It is the privilege 
of a Member, if he chooses, to notify 
the Vote Office to have a copy of every 
Paper published sent to him. I believe 
at the present moment there are about 
80 hon. Members who receive copies of: 
every Blue Book or Parliamentary Paper 
published. Of these 80 Members, there 
are some 20 who never see those Papers, 
for the simple reason that they send 
them direct to the booksellers. It is 
for this House to express an opinion 
whether that is altogether a creditable 
transaction. As to the necessity for 
printers of Parliamentary Papers having 
an office in London, the reason is 
obvious; it would be exceedingly in- 
convenient to have to send Papers 
(which are generaliy wanted in a 
hurry) into the country to be printed, 
but there may be circumstances which 
form an exception to the rule, and they 
will not escape our attention. I think 
if the hon. Member (Mr. Bartley), who 
is a Member of the Committee which 
has charge of the form in which the 
Parliamentary Papers are issued, would 
give us the advantage of his advice, we 
shall be able to improve them. 

Str W. HARCOURT (Derby) :I am 
always sorry in Committee of Supply to 
see independent Members putting press- 
ure on the Government to increase rather 
than decrease the expenditure. I hopsthe 
right hon. Member for Wigton will be a 
little more hard hearted in reference to 
the demands made upon him by my 
hon. Friend the Member for Lanark- 
shire. I think it would be a very 
dangerous precedent to enlarge the 
gratuitous privileges of Members of 
this House, and to supply Blue Books 
to the Members of this House fiom a 
limited money scale would be an ex- 
ceedingly bad thing. You do not know 
what may be done in the matter, and I 
heard with regret the statement as 
to what is done by some hon. 
Members. Many of us have another 
method o: disposing of our Blue Books.. 
Now, there is a free library in the 
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Members. I do not say that it 
would answer the same purpose in the 
case of county constituencies. I, for one, 
should be extremely sorry to see the 
practice of the gratuitous distribution 
of Blue Books. 

*Mr. J. HE. ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rusheliffe) : In this Vote there is a very 
large increase on the cost of paper 
—£15,000. Whether the increase is 
because of the greater number of 
documents issued or due to the better 
quality of the paper, it is surely 
a& very serious sum. My own ob- 
servation would lead me to the conclu- 
sion that the paper which is in use 
now, as compared with the paper on 
which the Returns of years ago are 
printed, and to be seen in the 
Library, is by no means improved. 
There is another point to which I should 
like to call attention, and that is the 
extraordinary delay that takes place 
between the order for a Return or Paper 
being printed and its distribution. 
The delay is so great as to be almost, a 
Parliamentary scandal. I put a 
question on this subject to the 
First Lord of the Treasury, and he 
gave me a most courteous reply, and 
asked if I could give him any instances. 
The right hon. Gentleman is perfectly 
aware that the task involves a con- 
siderable amount of labour. But I 
will give him two or three instances 
which 1 myself have investigated, and 
the right hon. Gentlemen may take 
them as a sample. Now, there was a 
Return in the early part of the Session 
of cases under the Criminal Law Pro- 
cedure Act (Ireland) laid on the Table 
on the 2lst February, and the Paper 
was not distributed for several weeks. 
There was also a Paper with regard to 
the Land Purchase Question laid on the 
Table on the 19th March. The order 
fur printing was given on the 2lst 
March, and the Paper did not get into 
the hands of Members until the 18th 
April. Then, again, the Return as to 
Resident Magistrates, merely a list of 
names occupying only two pages, was 
laid on the Table on the 19th March, 
and although the order for printing 
was given on the 21st March, the 
Paper was not delivered at our resi- 
dences until the 15th April. Another 
Return, for which the order was given on 
the 15th April, is not in our hands 
at the present moment. I hope it 
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will be felt that I have not overstated 
the case, and that the attention of 
the Government will be directed to 
the matter. I am one of those who think 
we cannot properly perform our func- 
tions in this House unless we 
have full and accurate information 
relating to matters brought before 
us. I will now call attention to another 
matter, and that is the method of 
reporting our debates. There was a Com- 
mittee appointed—a Joint Committee 
of Members of this and the other House 
—to look into this matter. I believe 
they sat eight timesand examined ten wit- 
nessesin last Sessoin. They presented a 
Report declaring the system to be incon- 
venient and unsatisfactory, and though 
they did not recommend an official report 
they recommended an improved Hansard. 
In pursuance of that Report the Secretary 
to the Treasury, I presume, acting on 
the part of the Government, entered into 
a contract with a certain firm—a copy of 
which contract I hold in my hand—the 
firm of Macrae, Ourtis and Co., and I 
notice one fact in connection with that 
firm as to which this House—as a point 
affecting its honor and reputation— 
should be very jealous. One of our Rules 
is that no one who is a Member of this 
House shall be interested in a matter of 
profit under a Parliamentary arrange- 
ment, and I believe I am rightin saying 
that one of the parties interested in this 
contract is one of the Members for Ken- 
sington. Of course, I do not wish to 
impute anything that can be regarded 
as in the least improper to that Gentle- 
man; but still there is the name ofa 
Member of this House in connection with 
this particular contract, although it is 
the law that no Member of this Assembly 
shall have any interest in a Government 
contract. I may here refer to the fact 
that the printing of Hansard is considered 
by that firm as involving a most valuable 
connection, for I remember having 
myself received a circular asking me to 
take sharesin the Company in the event 
of this contract having the approval of 
the House of Commons; and I have 
noticed that the firm is blossoming into 
what is called the Hansard Publishing 
Union, so that it is evident the Hansard 
Printing Company recognise among 
their assets of value the right of printing 
and publishing the debates of this 
House. As to how the contract 
is carried out I think this House 
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can hardly be satisfied. I do not think 
that the conditions of the contract with 
regard to type and paper have been 
carried out—that is if the conditions lay 
down that they should give us good 
paper and type. Moreover, whereas in 
old days we could go into the Library 
and see each number of Hansard with 
an index, all published within a very 
short time, now, although we have num- 
bers of the new Hansard up to within 
three or four days of every discussion, 
they are without any index at all, so that 
it is almost impossible until you get a 
whole volume—and the first complete 
volume has just been issued—to refer 
accurately to what has taken place. 
My hon. Friend near me points out to 
me that the first volume only goes down 
to the 15th March this year. I do hope 
the hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury will turn his attention to the 
manner in which the new contract for 
Hansard’s Debates is being carried out. 
I am one of those who cling to the ex- 
treme importance to our having an 
accurate record of our debates, I do 
not consider that Hansard realizes that ; 
but I hold it to be most important that 
we should seek to retain the traditions 
of this House by preserving what has 
been done in the past and in earlier 
times. - 

*Sir J. GOLDSMID (St. Pancras): I 
with to make an observation on one 
point that has been already alluded to, 
and to say that it is no credit to the 
House of Commons that peopie who 
have the contract to report our Debates 
should be touting for subscriptions to 
their Company in the way they have 
been doing. I had over 20 applications 
myself, and other Members of this 
House have also received a large num- 
ber. That is not satisfactory. We ought 
to ascertain that a firm which under- 
takes to do our work has sufficient 
capital to carry on the business, and 
that ifthey hope to go on successfully, 
they should not have to tout about 
London in the way adopted in this case. 
One further observation I have to make 
is this, that in some respects the report- 
ing is satisfactory, but that though there 
isa considerable amount of accuracy in the 
reports of the observations made in this 
House, on more than one occasion I 
have noticed certain absurd mistakes 
with regard to names. The other day, 
in reporting the discussion on the opera- 
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tions of the Endowed School Commis- 
sioners with regard to the City Parochial 
Charities Fund, they gave the name of 
Mr. Anstie, one of the Charity Commis- 
sioners—a name which is well known to- 
everybody who has anything to do with 
these matters—as ‘‘Mr. Anstey,” spel- 
ling it ‘‘Anstey” instead of 
“Anstie.” I trust this matter will 
receive the attention of the Secretary to 
the Treasury, and that we shall not see 
these errors in future. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N).: I 
should like to correct an impression 
which a remark of the hon. Baronet 
might convey. He said I wasa mem- 
ber of the Standing Committee on Print- 
ing Parliamentary Papers, and that, 
therefore, I was to a certain extent re- 
sponsible for the things I complained 
of. At no time, however, were these 
volumes or arrangements as to their 
printing, to which I have referred, 

rought before the Committee. I 
should have been extremely glad if 
the printing arrangements had been 
sent before the Committee. It is a mis- 
take to say that the Committee has in 
past, at least, been responsible in any 
way for these things. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford): I 
think, Sir, thatsome stepsshould betaken 
with regard to forwarding to the Irish 
Members Papers relating to Irish mat-. 
ters. It is very important that they 
should have these Papers as early as 
possible, and they ought not to he 
obliged to have to write for them, as is. 
the case at present. Beyond this, 
Members ought to have the Statute 
Books which the Government are bring- 
ing out; they would be exceedingly 
useful to us if we could have them at 
an early date. With regard to Hansard, 
I think the new arrangement has intro- 
duced a great change for the better. I 
allude to the asterisk they put opposite 
the names of hon. Members who revise 
their speeches. That seems to be a. 
Heaven-sent idea, because no one need 
now be under any obligation to revise 
his speeches, as everybody will know 
whether they are revised or not, thus 
conferring a boon on_ gentlemen, 
who will no longer be under the 
supposition that they have revised 
their speeches. With regard to 
the printing, I appeal to the Go- 
vernment whether they cannot get 
about 100 volumes of M.S. belonging to 
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the Ordnance Survey in Ireland, now at 
the Royal Irish Academy, put into type. 
They might take the money for this 
from what is spent on horse racing. 
Certainly,I was amazed to find that they 
had been allowed to remain in the 
manuscript; and had they been des- 
troyed, or stolen, or lost in any way, 
they would have been absolutely irre- 
coverable. Remember this work was done 
at enormous expense, you employed the 
very best intellect you could get, as far 
as the archeological and antiquarian 
researches were concerned, and yet the 
results of the labours of those intellects 
are lying absolutely unknown to the 
general public, and exposed to all sorts 
of risks. Had the Chief Secretary been 
in his place, I should have appealed to 
him in this matter. As his name is 
detested in Ireland, I should have 
been pleased to have given him an 
opportunity of doing something which 
would, at any rate, secure the approval 
of the Irish people. 


Mr. ARTHUR ACLAND (York, 
W.R. Rotherham): I wish to ask 
whether anything definite is being done 
about editing the reports of Royal 
Commissions. We, who are Members 
of the Committee, have ascertained that 
there is no single authority who looks 
after the editing of these papers. The 
Member for Rushcliffe has spoken of 
the space of time which intervenes be- 
tween the order for the printing of the 
Papers and the issue of them, and I 
think that this difficulty might be 
avoided if there were somebody in charge 
of this particular duty. 

Taz CHAIRMAN: Order, 
That does not arise on this Vote. 

Mr. ACLAND: I think, Sir, I may 
raise a point as to the position which 
the Comptroller of the Stationery Office 
holds in reference to these matters. 


Tuz CHAIRMAN: The Vote refers 
to matters of printing, and not toediting. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury) : In reference to the remarks of 
the hon. Member opposite (Mr. T. M. 
Healy) as to being called upon to sign 
orders for Papers, I beg to suggest a 
remedy which I have adopted, and that 
is to sign a general order for all Papers 
to be sent. I then go through the 
Papers and find many matters worthy of 
notice, which I should have missed had 
I merely looked to the list of printed 
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papers sent out. In regard to the delay 
in the issue of papers, I hope the 
Government will follow the practice 
which has been adopted by the Austra- 
lian Parliament, and establish a 
Government printing office. The Govern- 
ment printing office there prints quite 
as much matter as is necessary here, and 
I believe that with the large number of 
Government departments we have, the 
heads of departments would be able to 
save many thousands of pounds if we 
had a Government printing office. I do 
trust that the Government will inquire 
into this matter, because I feel confident 
that, if they do, they will establish such 
an office and follow the example of the 
Australian Parliament with, Iam sure, 
advantage to this country. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness): I want 
some information as to the amount of 
this Vote. We have had a reform, and 
the result is a very considerable increase 
in the Estimate. As far as the printing 
is concerned, the increase is £3,000, and 
I cannot understand if so very much less. 
printing has to be done, why the Esti- 
mate should be so much in excess. Then, 
again, there is an increase of several 
thousand pounds in the item for paper. 
I do not know what is the explanation 
of that, unless the Secretary to the 
Treasury got a hint about the formation 
of a paper syndicate, and so took an 
extra amount in the Estimate to meet 
the amount which that syndicate was 
likely to mulct the public in regard to 
the price of paper. With the exception 
of the reduction of £4,500 for Hansard, 
there is absolutely an increase of 
£21,000 on this Vote. I should like to 
hear the reason for this, and why, when 
so little is sent out, we are paying 
£15,000 extra for paper, and £3,000 
extra for printing. Then with reference 
to the London Gazette. I am glad to 
see there is a change, and that instead 
of asking £2,200 for the Gazette, the 
charge has been decreased to £1,000. 
In regard to the reduction of £4,500 in 
the charges for Hansard, I notive we 
are getting 120 copies. I should like 
to know if those copies are required for 
this House, or what is done with them. 
In regard to the reports themselves, 
complaint has been made that by giving 
the speeches in the first person, the 
public is misled into the idea that the 
reports are verbatim. I hope the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury will give me some 
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explanation on the points which I have 
raised. 

*Mr. vE LISLE (Leicestershire, Mid): 
I should like to refer to some. remarks 
made by the hon. Member for Leicester 
some time since, when he pointed out 
that under the new system of editing 
Hansard, all speeches are reported in 
the first person, which gives the im- 
pression that they are verbatim, where- 
as they are not. Now I have examined 
my own speeches, and I find that the 
report is taken from the Zimes news- 
paper ; there it is in the third person, 

ut it is put into the first person, and 
is consequently very misleading. I 
have not the slightest objection to my 
speeches being compressed into the 
smallest possible space—I think the 
more they are compressed, the better— 
but what I do say is that we should not 
have a report which, in the first instance, 
is published in the third person, twisted 
into the first person, and thereby made 
ridiculous. I think the system of 
reporting iu the third person is best for 
ordinary persons like myself, who do not 
aspire to lead in this!House. If speeches 
are to be reported verbatim, no doubt 
the first person reports are the best, 
but I think the third person is best for 
those speeches of which only a summary 
is given. I. believe those who are 
interested in this matter will agree with 
me that speeches which are not really 
reported in full should be put in the 
third person. Then with regard to the 
remarks made by the hon. Member for 
Longford about the insertion of the 
asterisk. Now, I have found it quite 
impossible to correct speeches which, 
although put in the first person, are 
merely transcribed from the report in 
the 7imes, because whole sentences, and 
sometimes whole paragraphs are left 
out. I have taken the trouble occasion- 
ally to insert a word or two, but really 
I could not take the responsibility of 
correcting the speech, and I do hope 
that, in future, speeches which are not 
reported in extenso will be given in the 
third person. 

Mr. H. GARDNER (Essex, Saffron 
Walden): I wish to-ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury a question with regard 
to Parliamentary Papers. Are they 
issued to free libraries? Although 
many of the blue books which are 
printed may not be of much service to 
these institutions, there are, amongst 
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the papers issued to the House of Com- 
mons, some which are of the highest 
value for free libraries, and I would ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury how 
the item of £100 contained in this 
Vote for the purpose is allocated? 
I venture to suggest that it seems 
a very small sum for this purpose, 
but small as it is, I should like to hear 
from the Secretary to the Treasury how 
it is apportioned amongst the various 
public libraries of this country. I am 
sure that every Member of this House 
would be glad if the Government could 
hold out a hope that this sum, if insuffi- 
cient, shall be increased. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): Before the 
Secretary to the Treasury answers the 
question which has been put him, I wish 
in the first place to point out that the 
issue of the revised statutes has only pro- 
gressed to the extent ofone volume. You 
can buy this volume for seven shillings. 
Now a number of Blue Books, which are 
absolutely useless, are issued at charges 
as high as thirty shillings. Anybody 
can get these, aud I would suggest that 
when you get a useful volume like this 
published at seven shillings, Members 
should have the opportunity of applying 
for them on the same terms as they 
have in regard to these useless blue 
books. And then there is the question 
of the translation of the Brehon Law. 
There is in respect of that a sum of £200 
in this Vote, and although a considerable 
sum has already been expended, no 
volume of these laws has been issued for 
something like 20 years. The gentleman 
whom you have appointed to translate 
them into English has made application 
to the Commissioners to be allowed to 
divide the work into three volumes all 
of which are to be published simul- 
taneously. Now, Sir, the result is 
that we shall have to wait three 
or four years before we see a speci- 
men of this gentleman’s work. In 
the first place it may be reasonably 
doubted if it was wise to give the task 
to one who, until a few years ago, was 
totally ignorant of the Irish language. 
It is hardly to be expected he would be 
competent to continue a work begun by 
the most eminent Irish scholars. How- 
ever, by his compact with the Commis- 
sioners he secures absolute immunity ; 
he gets remunerated for the work before 
we see what itislike. I think we may 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury to 
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impress upon the Commissioners the 
desirability of issuing the work so far as 
it has gone so that we may judge the 
character of the work. I have no con- 
fidence in the competency of this gen- 
tleman. 

*Mrxr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.): There is one point to 
which I wish to direct the attention of 
the Committee before they pass from 
this Vote. I hope I am in order in 
doing so. In the observations which we 
have had from different Members on 
both sides of the House in regard to the 
questicn of printing, we have not heard 
one word as to the circumstances under 
which the printing is executed. I should 
not have thought myself justified in re- 
ferring to these circumstances had I not 
seen in his place the Secretary to the 
Treasury, who gave utterance some few 
months since to a statement that printing 
for the Government Establishment was 
being executed under such conditions 
as to be practically beyond the utmost 
powers of man. Now, Sir, I think this 
is a question which may fairly be com- 
mented on when such a sentence as this 
is uttered from the Treasury Bench. 
The conditions of work exceed the 
power of man to endure. And I should 
like to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
who has already answered me once upon 
this question, although his answer was 
not satisfactory, whether, in the future, 
the Members of this House are going to 
be held up to execration in the country 
for having assisted, or at any rate not 
having resisted a system of work which 
exceeds the endurance of man to per- 
form? If we pride ourselves upon our 
humanity, I think when we come to 
read the Reports of the Sweating Com- 
mittee, we shall come to the conclusion 
that, in our collective capacity as Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, it is our 
duty to protest against being sweaters 
ourselves. I was glad to hear from the 
hon. Member for Canterbury the ex- 
pression of a hope that the Government 
would establish a printing office of its 
own. I believe he is thoroughly con- 
conversant with the subject and with 
the results obtained from Government 
printing offices in our Colonies. I 
understand from him that these results 
are exceedingly satisfactory, and I wish 
to know whether we are to continue this 
system of sub-contracting, and letting 
out the Government printing with the 
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results which the hon. Member himself 
has characterized to this House in 
language which I have had the honour 
of repeating ; and I do earnestly hope 
that we shall have some assurance 
from the hon. Gentleman that in future 
the Government contracts will be in 
such a shape as will confine them to 
firms paying Trades Union rates of 
wages, and that, if possible, an eight 
hours’ clause will be introduced into 
them. 

*Mr. JACKSON: Perhaps it will be 
convenient if I reply now to some of the 
questions which have been put to me. 
The hon. Member for the Rushcliffe 
Division of Nottingham raised the 
question of the delay in the presentation 
of Papers. Now, I am not prepared to 
deny that it is possible to make some im- 
provement in the direction which the hon. 
Member suggests, but I wish to point 
out as clearly as I can to the Committee 
that there is a little confusion sometimes 
in the minds of Members as to where 
the delay arises, and as to the causes of 
the delay. The date of the order for 
printing the paper which appears on 
each document is not necessarily an 
indication that there has been unreason- 
able delay, even although there may 
have been a considerable period elapsed 
between the date of the order for print- 
ing and the date of the circulation of the 
paper to Members. It is no indication, 
I repeat, that there has been unreason- 
able delay, either on the part of the 
Department or on the part of the 
printers, for it has been the habit—and 
the habit may be a good one, or a bad 
one, but it can easily be altered if 
necessary—it has been found very con- 
venient with reference to papers pre- 
sented to Parliament, to present them. 
in what is called ‘“‘dummy” form. 
That enables the House to give an 
order for printing, but it by no means 
follows that it can be printed forthwith 
—and in many cases the order is actually 
given before a single step has been 
taken towards providing the information 
which is ordered by the Return to be 
supplied to the House. 

*Mr, J. E. ELLIS: In the instances I 
gave I ascertained that the Papers were 
not laid on the Table of the House in 
‘dummy form.” 

*Mr. JACKSON: If the hon. Member 
has ascertained that in the cases to 
which he referred the information was 
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ready at the time when the order for 
printing was given, then I think there 
was an unreasonable amount of delay. 
But I want to make it clear to the Com- 
mittee that in many cases of Returns 
moved for by hon. Members, although 
the order for printing is given, the 
information cannot possibly be obtained 
for a considerable time, and that ex- 
plains the apparent delay in the circula- 
tion of the paper. I may assure the 
hon. Member that we are taking steps 
to secure the speediest possible circula- 
tion of papers. Well now, Sir, reference 
has been made by several hon. Members 
to the question of the contract entered 
into for the printing and publishing of 
the debates and proceedings of the 
Houses of Parliament. Some hon. 
Members have complained that the 
reports are now made in the first person, 
instead of in the third as formerly. 
Well, Sir, I have no doubt—in fact I 
know from communications made to me 
by the contractors—that they are only 
anxious to do what is desired and to 
meet the general convenience of Mem- 
bers of the House. But I will point 
out, in defence of the course which has 
been taken, that in the Committee to 
which this question was referred—and 
— the hon, Gentleman the Senior 
ember for Northampton will well 
remember this—certainly one Member, 
if not more than one Member, laid great 
stress upon the desirability of what he 
called treating all Members alike, assome 
speeches had in the past had more pro- 
minence given to them than others, and 
had been printed in the first person, and 
it was the strongly expressed wish that 
the same treatment, as far as possible, 
should be extended to all Members of 
the House. I believe, therefore, that 
the contractors, in adopting the plan 
which they have followed, have pursued 
that which they believe to have been 
the express wish of the Committee to 
which the question was referred; and 
they have supposed that they have been 
consulting the general convenience of 
Members by adopting the practice. 
*Mr. pz LISLE: The point I wish to 
impress upon the Committee is that the 
reports of hon. Members like myself 
which are given in the third person in 
the Zimes are taken and twisted back 
into the first person, and thus purport 
to be verbatim, whereas they are no- 
thing of the sort. If all speeches are 
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to be reported in extenso in the first per- 
son, so much the better for everybody ; 
but what I object to is that a third 
person report should be turned into 
a first person report, and thereby made 
really a caricature of the speech. 

*Mr. JACKSON: I do not wish to 
press the point or to discuss it at greater 
length, but I am sure that the matter 
having been called attention to will 
have the effect of causing the complaint 
to be looked into carefully, and that the 
contractors will see if anything can be 
done to meet the wishes of hon. Members 
in this matter. I must not be taken as 
either admitting, or confirming, or 
denying the statement made by the hon. 
Member that these reports are simply 
taken from some other report, because it 
is one of the conditions of the contract, 
and that condition I have reason to 
know is complied with—that there shall 
always be in the Gallery reporters who 
are taking notes of the debates and 
proceedings of the House. Well, Sir, 
a question has been asked about the 125 
printed volumes supplied by the con- 
tractors, and what becomes of them. 
They are distributed not only in the 
libraries of both Houses of Parliament, 
but also throughout the Government 
Departments. The number is the same 
as was taken under the old arrange- 
ment, and I believe it is necessary to 
meet the requirements of the various 
Public Departments. The hon. Baronet 
the Member for St. Pancras has raised 
a question as to the company which has 
the contract having touted for subscrip- 
tions. The only answer is, I suppose, 
that they, like most promoters of com- 
panies, have gone to the men who they 
think have the money and are able to 
subscribe. Of course, we have nothing 
to do with the company or with its 
formation. Something has been said 
that in the prospectus this contract 
was treated as a valuable asset. But 
I think this really has no bearing 
on the question. I may say I believe 
that, as a matter of fact, this company 
did acquire from Mr. Hansard, who 
previously did this work, his stock and 
plant, the arrangement also including 
the right to continue to use the name of 
Hansard in connection with these de- 
bates. My own impression is that it is 
rather a matter of convenience that the 
work should be continued under the 
title of Hansard, perhaps, whatever 
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money value may attach to the right to 
use the name. So far as the company is 
concerned, and so far as the Contract is 
concerned, the Government have fol- 
lowed the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee. They advertised publicly for 
tenders, and having done so, they felt 
that unless very strong reasons could 
be assigned against it, it was their 
duty to accept the lowest tender. 
That is the course we adopted in this 
case. The Government took steps to 
sufficiently protect themselves, and to 
ensure the carrying out of the contract, 
and I am bound to say that so far as 
my experience goes, I should have 
thought that the reports are more full 
than formerly, and that certainly the 
present system is a great improvement 
upon that which has hitherto prevailed. 
Well, now, the hon. Member for 
Islington (Mr. Bartley) referred again 
to the size of the volumes of Statutes, 
and said that the form of printing was 
not submitted to the Committee. We 
hope the Committee will deal with all 
these questions, and that the hon. 
Gentleman will make some suggestion 
by which some economy may be effected 
in the direction desired. The hon. 
Member for Monaghan (Mr. T. Healy) 
spoke about the distribution of the 
Papers. It is open to any Member who 
desires to have the whole of the Papers 
which are presented to Parliament, to 
give instructions for them to be for- 
warded to him. We had hoped we 
should be able to effect some economy, 
and that hon. Members who really did 
not attach very great importance to 
having the whole of the Papers, would 
co-operate with us in cutting down the 
pores bill as far as possible. The 
on. Gentlemen also referred to the pub- 
lication of the revised Statutes. The 
revised Statutes are not issued as 
Parliamentary Papers. They are now 
being published under the authority of 
the Stationery Office, but they have 
never been treated as Parliamentary 
Papers. The custom has been for 
anyone who desires to possess them to 
buy them. The price, I understand, is 
7s. 6d. per volume. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: When will they 
be completed ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: The second volume 
isjust about to be issued. Thehon. Mem- 
ber referred to the printing of certain 
Irish MS., and the hon. Member 
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for Mid Tyrone (Mr. M. Kenny) 
asked what payment was made 
to Dr. Atkinson for his work in 
respect to the manuscripts. I believe I 
am correct in saying that the work is 
only paid for as it is performed ; that so 
much is paid per sheet. The Commis- 
sioners under whose care this work is 
being carried on estimate that £200 will 
be required for the work in the ensuing 
year, thesum taken last year. In refer- 
ence to the particular manuscript re- 
ferred to, I will call the attention of the 
Commissioners to what the hon. Gentle- 
man has said. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: How far do the 
revised Statutes come down ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: To the end of the 
reign of Queen Anne. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Caithness (Dr. Clarke) raised the 
question of the increased cost of printing 
and paper. The increase in the Printing 
Department is due to the fact that when 
the Estimate was framed, the Stationery 
Office were warned by several Depart- 
ments that there would be a consider- 
able increase of work. One of the 
Departments which anticipated consider- 
ably increased expenditure was the 
Patent Office. Consequent upon the 
recommendation of the Committee of 
Inquiry, an alteration has been made in 
the form of the Patent Office publica- 
tions, and the Office is now issuing an 
illustrated journal which I believe will 
add considerably to the cost of printing, 
although it will lead to great saving in 
the Office generally. The excess esti- 
mated in the Patent Office alone was 
£5,000. As to the cost of paper, 
there was, at the time the Estimate 
was framed, an evident tendency 
in the market to advance. Some 
contracts which were made at that 
time showed an advance on the for- 
mer price of about 5 per cent on the 
general run of paper, and as much as 
18 per cent on certain qualities of writing 
paper. I i er that since that 
time the market has shown less strength, 
and I hope it may prove to be that the 
amount which has been taken for paper 
will be found to be more than ample to 
meet the requirements. But it is quite 
impossible in estimating so long before- 
hand, and with a fluctuating market, to 
calculate with any de to nicety 
what the actual cost will be. Now, in 
reference to the point raised by the hon. 
Member for North-East Lanarkshire 
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(Mr. Cuninghame Graham), I think 
there is some confusion in his mind as 
to what I said or what I intended to 
convey in answer to a question which was 
put to me on a previous occasion. The 
question was raised in the first instance 
by an inquiry as to the delay in printing 
certain papers. At that time all the 
estimates were being printed, and I said 
it, as I believed, in defence, not only of 
the contractors, but also of their work- 
people, that the contractors and work- 
— were straining every nerve to 

eep pace with the demand, which at 
that time was excessive, and was unusual. 
But I did not intend to convey that the 
term ‘‘ sweating” was applicable in any 
sense or form to the state of things. 
Anyone who has any experience of busi- 
ness knows that there may come times of 
pressure when the workpeople are most 
willing to come to the aid of their 
employers by working longer hours. 
If that were not so very often it would 
be difficult to carry on business at all. 
Every effort will be made to avoid such 
canpiny? being put on the work people, 

ut at the same time it must not be 
understood that the pressure is put on 
them without their benefiting by it. I 
have, I think, as much sympathy with 
the working classes as the hon. Member. 
I have had a good deal to do with work- 
ing men and I know that in times of 
pressure they willingly do the very best 
they can. 

*Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM: 
The hon. Gentleman has made observa- 
tions calculated to induce the Committee 
to believe that I am not aware that the 
system of overtime exists in different 
industries. Iam well aware that such 
a system does exist, and it is one of 
the objects of my life to put that system 
down. 

*Mr. JACKSON: That may or may 
not be a very good object, but I may 
tell the hon. Member I have known 
a great many workpeople who were 
very glad on occasions to work over- 
time for the extra payment it brought 
them. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: Has the hon. 
Gentleman informed himself as to 
whether it is reported officially in the 
Labour Reports of America that the 
Government interference with the time 
of employés under some pressure has 
tended to a reduction of the wages of 
the men 20 per cent all round ? 
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*Mr. JACKSON: [have no knowledge 
of that circumstance, but if the hon. 
Member puts it forward as a fact the 
Committee may well accept it as such. 
I was only speaking on the general 
question because my attention has been 
called to very extravagant statements. 
which followed upon the answer I gave 
in regard to the delay in the printing of 
certain papers. As to the point raised 
by the hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. H. 
Gardner) the position of matters with 
regard to Free Libraries is this :—The 
noble Lord the Member for Paddington 
(Lord R. Churchill) came under an 
obligation to the House in answer to an 
appeal made to him that he would con- 
sider the question of a free distribution 
of certain papers to certain Free Libra- 
ries, and with a view of carrying that 
object out the sum of £100 was placed 
on the Estimates. The plan which has 
been adopted is this:—That any free 
library making application for Papers 
has been invited to say what Papers 
would be of interest in the district, and 
so far as I know all the applications 
have been readily acceded to. I do not 
wish to say too much to -encourage 
further applications, but I am sure the 
hon. Gentleman will be gratified to 
know that so far we have not been 
obliged to refuse any application. 

*Sir W. BARTTELOT (Sussex, North- 
West) : My hon. Friend has just said that 
the increase in the cost of paper is esti- 
mated to be something like 5 per cent, 
and he has also told us that there is 
likely to be an increase in the Patent 
Office in respect of printing. When we 
come to look at the different heads under 
which the charge is placed—printing, 
paper, parchments, binding, and small 
stores—we see what a very large sum 
of money is expended in the various 
Departments. In olden days we had 
the expenditure of each Office set out 
separately, so that we could compare the 
cost of one Office with that of another. 
These sums are so large that we really 
ought to have much more detailed in- 
formation than we are able to get from 
the Paper now before us. 

*Mr. JACKSON: If my hon. and 
gallant Friend will refer to pages 165, 
166, 167, and 168 of the Estimates, he 
will find the details of the amount ex- 
pended in each Office are given. 

Sm W. FOSTER (Derbyshire, Ilkes- 
ton Div.) : I should like to raise a point 
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in reference to the publication of the 
Division Lists. It would be an advan- 
tage to Members in calculating tho 
length of debates, and also in regard to 
the question of pairing, if at the top of 
the Division Lists there could be printed 
hour at which the Division takes 

ace. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
I entirely agree with the Secretary to 
the Treasury that the present system of 
Hansard has proved satisfactory to the 
vast majority of the Members of the 
House. In regard to the little details 
which have been mentioned, I have no 
doubt there will be improvement as 
matters go on. But I was rather sur- 
prised at the hon. Gentleman’s explana- 
tion of excess in the cost of paper. I 
gathered from the hon. Gentleman’s 
remarks that the Comptroller had been 
told that paper had gone up in some 
cases 5 per cent and in others 18 per 
cent, and that certain contracts, based 
on the increased prices, had been made. 
The Comptroller has been humbugged by 
the contractors, for it is a hard and posi- 
tive fact that paper has not gone up in 
the market during the last six months. 
The paper syndicate in no way affects 
the paper required for the House. I 
agree with the hon. Gentleman who 
holds that we ought to hesitate very 
much before we have a public print- 
ing department. Besides the £25,000 
per annum which the department would 
cost, we would be providing more 
people with a plea for pensions further 
on. But it is only reasonable that when 
making contracts, we should ascertain 
whether a fair wage is paid by the con- 
tractors. The system of contracting for 
printing is much better than having a 
public printing department, with its 
superintendents, deputy superintendents, 
and so on. The real reason why there is 
delay in the printing of papers is that 
the contractor has not a sufficient amount 
of type. Members are sometimes kept 
waiting week after week for papers 
which they are told are in the hands of 
the printer. The Government ought to 
make arrangements with the printer for 
speedy work, for which they might 
arrange to pay a higher price. I also 
desire to again point out that the price 
of Blue Books and Parliamentary Papers 
is excessive. I hold in my hand a Par- 
liamentary Paper the price of which was 
ls. 44d. It is stated to be under 12 
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ounces, but the cost of paper, ink, 
machinery, and printing will not exceed 
2d. At the present day people go in 
for large sales and small profits; but I 
do not think the Government ought to 
require any profit on such papers. There 
are no doubt many public libraries and 
private people who would be glad of 
Blue Books and other Parliamentary 
Papers if they could only obtain them 
at a reasonable price. 

Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM (Bristol, 
E.): The Ordnance Survey is of great 
value, and I should like to know when 
it is likely to be completed. 

Mr. ORILLY (Mayo N.) : I think 
that the. Irish Members have great 
cause to complain of the delay which 
takes place in the presentation of papers 
to the House. The hon. Member for 
Rushcliffe Division (Mr. J. E. Ellis), 
referred to the fact that something like 
five weeks elapse before papers relating 
to Irish matters are presented. It will 
be in the recollection of the Secretary to 
the Treasury that there was ordered to 
to be printed a paper, relating to the 
Ballycotton pier, and that five weeks 
transpired before it was completed. 
There is another and a cognate matter 
to which I would draw attention—I do 
not know exactly if it comes within the 
region of the hon. Gentleman’s depart- 
ment—and that is the great want of 
regularity and uniformity, that takes 
place in presenting the Returns of the 
Irish Land Commission to the House. 
Some little time ago it was my duty to 
submit to the House a Bill upon the 
Irish Land question, and for some little 
time previously I had been following 
the issue of these Returns giving the 
decisions of the Irish Land Commission, 
and I found, asa rule, there was great 
delay in the presentation. Iam quite 
aware that at the present time the 
House is in possession of the rentals 
fixed in January and February, but 
though I saw the last Blue Book four 
or five days ago, copies are not yet in 
the possession of Irish Members. I 
think we have just cause of complaint on 
this account. I do not know how it may 
be on English subjects, but Iam quite 
sure that cases such as those instanced 
by the hon. Member for Rushcliffe might 
be multiplied indefinitely in’ which 
information on this great Irish Question 
has been withheld. I do not know who 
is to blame for the delay, but I hope 
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somebody will find a remedy for it. I 
notice that when the Chief Secretary 
wants to supply the country with 
information on some point affect- 
ing Irish administration he very 
readily finds the means, either 
by a communication to Mr. Armytage, 
or some other way; but there 
is always delay in supplying Members 
with information upon which they can 
form their opinions and base their 
convictions in these matters. The 
Secretary of the Treasury is always 
ready to meet the wishes of Members, 
and I trust he will give his attention to 
this matter of the presentation of Irish 
Papers. 

Str G. CAMPBELL (Kirkcaldy, &c.) : 
I cannot but think the reply of the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury as to the delay 
in, and the control over, the printing is 
entirely unsatisfactory. The hon. Gentle- 
man mildly says he will see if something 
can be done, but something radical 
should be done in this matter. If we 
question a Minister about the production 
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of Papers, he invariably says he 
has no control, and we _ never 
get a satisfactory answer. I object 


to the system of contract, though 
not altogether, on the grounds urged by 
the hon. Member for Lanark (Mr. 
Cuninghame Graham). Weworkover- 
time ourselves, and I do not see why, when 
work presses, printers should not be 
invited to do the same ; but what I object 
to is that by these Government contracts 
contractors are not bound under severe 
penalties to fulfil their undertakings, as 
would be the case if a private firm gave 
out large contracts. The contractor 
finds it cheaper to keep up a moderate 
staff, and wehaveto wait his convenience. 
We want more control over him, and I 
hope this will be taken into considera- 
tion, with the object of making a radical 
change in this respect. It might be 
possible, perhaps, to have a Govern- 
ment establishment where urgent 
work might be done with a respon- 
sible head, and other printing not 
so urgent might still be put out to con- 
tract. Something of this kind might be 
done, but nothing can be more unsatis- 
factory than to be told that we have no 
control over the printer when we are 
kept waiting for papers. ‘The rise in 
the price of paper is, I suppose, due to 
the paper syndicate to which the hon. 
Member for Northampton alluded. There 
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has been a scare in paper as there has. 
been in a good many other things. I 
hope the Government will take care to 
watch what is going on and act accord- 
ingly. As to the reports of our speeches, 
I think quite enough has been said 
about Members not being reported fully, 
and yet in the first person; but what I 
object to is the system of asterisks. 
Looking over the report of your speech 
in a condensed form you, perhaps, find 
that the accidental omission of a ‘‘ not” 
or a “none”’ has entirely reversed your: 
meaning and you would like to correct 
that. But then if you do so the speech 
is marked with an asterisk, and you are 
made responsible for the correctness of 
the speech in the form in which it is 
presented. I hope the system of aster- 
isks will be discontinued, so that you 
may make small corrections without 
making yourself responsible for the 
speech altogether in the form printed. 
In regard to the printing of the Statutes 
mentioned, I should like to know 
whether the old Scotch Statutes still on 
the Statute Book are included ? 

Sirk HERBERT MAXWELL: I 
cannot say at the moment. As the hon. 
Member is perhaps aware, there are 
many volumes of old Scotch Acts to be 
found on the shelves in the passages 
leading to the Library. 

Str W. FOSTER: The Secretary to 
the Treasury has not noticed my sug- 
gestion as to printing the times of 
the Divisions. 

Mr. JACKSON : I will make a note 
of it. It hardly rests with me, for the 
‘* Votes and Proceedings ”’ are not under 
the control of the Treasury, but I will 
bring it under the notice of the control- 
ling authorities. 


Vote agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘That a sum, not exceeding £22,347, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st of March, 1890, for the 
Salaries and Expenses of the Office of Her 
Majesty’s Woods, Forests, and Land Revenues, 
and of the Office of Land Revenue Records and 
Inrolments.”’ 


*Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.): 
I propose to move the reduction of this 
Vote by £1,000, and to call attention to 
a subject raised last year, and to the 
attitude of the Government then and 
since. The subject will be familiar 
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especially to Scotch Members—the way 
in which the Office of Woods and Forests 
have dealt with Crown rights of fishing 
in Scotland, more especially the aliena- 
tion and sale of the right of fishing in 
Loch Morar ia Invernessshire. The 
subject was brought before the House 
last autumn, but previous to that, in 
July, the Secretary to the Treasury 
had been asked a question as to 
the sale of these rights, and he said he 
could not lay Papers on the Table, 
and declined to state the circum- 
stances of the sale. On the 8th 
November, in Committee of Supply, the 
subject was raised by my hon. Friend 
the Member for Inverness. Previously 
there had been a discussion initiated 
by the hon. Members for Northampton 
and Preston, on a variety of matters 
connected with the administration of 
the Department of Woods and Forests 
in England, and such a strong case for 
inquiry was made out that the Govern- 
ment agreed to appoint a Committee for 
the purpose. My hon. Friend (Mr. 
Fraser-Mackintosh), then brought for- 
ward the subject of the alienation of the 
Crown rights of fishing in Loch 
Morar, and in the discussion the Scotch 
Members, as was acknowledged by the 
Government,made out avery strong case. 
At first the Secretary to the Treasury 
was inclined to minimize and to pooh- 
pooh the question, but on the matter 
being pressed by Scotch Members the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer took 
~ in the debate, and this was his 
anguage :— 

“He was inclined to think it was an ex- 

tremely important question, but he doubted 
whether it could be conveniently referred to 
the same Committee that was to inquire into 
the general administration and business of the 
Woods and Forests.” 
That is the general Committee already 
granted in consequence of the repre- 
sentations made by the hon. Members 
for Nortaampton and Preston and others. 
‘He would inquire as to the best means 
of threshing out this particular point.” 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer fur- 
ther said that— 

‘In view of the feeling of the Committee 
he would undertake that no further sales of this 
class should take place until there had been 
ample inquiry ; until they could see what was 
the proper policy to pursue.” 

Well, this indicates that the Govern- 
ment were sensible of the impression 
our representations had made. 
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Government were further pressed during 
the debate, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer spoke again, when he said 
he was doubtful whether the same Com- 
mittee which the Government would 
appoint to inquire into the general 
business arrangements of the Depart- 
ment of Woods and Forests, would be 
the best tribunal to select to inquire 
into the question raised by the Scotch 
Members, which was a matter of law in 
which Scotland was specially interested; 
and he added— 

“T shall be disposed to think that a Com- 
mittee to inquire into the disposal of Crown 
rights would be one on which Scotch 
Members would wish to be much more strongly 
represented than on a Committee to inquire 
into the general administration of the Crown 
Lands.” 


Immediately after the statement by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, a Division 
took place. I think it was the general 
opinion of those who participated in the 
debate that the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman was a reasonable one, 
and that the Committee, which 
the Government had already granted 
to inquire into the general question of 
the administration of the Department 
of Woods and Forests would not be a 
very suitable tribunal for enquiry into 
this very important, but peculiarly Scot- 
tish question. This was in November 
last year. At the beginning of this 
Session, in reply to a question, the 
Government said they intended to pro- 
ceed in the appointment of the General 
Committee to enquire into the Adminis- 
tration of the Department, and on 
March 5, I put a question to the First 
Lord of the Treasury in regard to this 
particular question of the disposal of 
Crown rights in Scotland, and the 
right hon. Gentleman replied that the 
terms of reference to the proposed Com- 
mittee on the Woods and Forests 
Department would not exclude the dis- 
posal of Crown rights in Scotland from 
investigation. Upon that I reminded 
him that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had undertaken to make a special refer- 
ence on the subject, and the First 
Lord added that if it should appear 
that a special Committee was neces- 
sary the Government would not 
refuse it. On March 15 I secured 
an opportunity between 11 and» 12 
o’clock to call attention to this subject 
and was supported by several of my 
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colleagues. Unfortunately, there was 
avery limited time to discuss the sub- 
ject, and it was just before 12 o’clock 
that the Secretary to the Treasury said 
in a few words it was not desirable to 
have a separate Committee to deal with 
the subject; he gave no reason for 
coming to that conclusion but simply 
announced it. Naturally, I thought we 
should have another opportunity of 
pressing our views on the Government 
proposal to appoint the General Com- 
mittee of which I have spoken, but the 
Motion for the appointment of the Com- 
mittee was set down for the day before 
the Easter Recess. We were successful 
in preventing the Motion being disposed 
of a few minutes before six o’clock, and 
we then asked the Secretary to the 
Treasury not to pat it down for the first 
day after the holidays. Although the 
hon. Gentleman gave me no articulate 
reply we quite understood that it was 
agreed that the Motion should not be 
taken. We were then surprised to find 
the Government brought ou the Motion 
just after midnight on the day of re- 
assembling after Easter, and I think 
it was a little unfair that we should 
have been deprived of the legitimate 
opportunity of raising the question in 
which we are so much interested. Ifour 
case was strong when we raised the ques- 
tion last year it has become very much 
stronger since, and what we anticipated 
then has been confirmed. Not only has 
there been this alienation of the rights of 
fishing in a remote Highland loch for a 
very small sum, but public rights 
covered by the transfer have passed into 
the hands of private landowners on the 
loch side. The Secretary to the Trea- 
sury expressed a doubt as to the 
importance of the consequences that 
would ensue from the sale; but since 
then an action has been raised in the 
Court of Session to obtain an interdict 
osteoma d the people who live on the 
och shores from putting boats on the 
loch, or navigating it, except at certain 
fixed points. From the report of the hear- 
ing of the case in the Court of Session, 
Counsel for the landed proprietors de- 
clared that his clients attached little im- 
portance to the mere fishing rights; that 
no salmon, indeed, were ever caught, 
and the trout fishing was very 
small. So long as the Crown held the 
rights, people were freely allowed the 
use of boats, but since the alienation of 
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the rights, this right of traversing the 
lake has been taken away, and it is ad- 
mitted that the object of the proprie- 
tors in purchasing the fishing rights 
was to keep off the inhabitants from 
the loch in order that portions of 
the adjoining land might be con- 
verted into deer forests. Last year 
we represented that that would be 
the case, and, though as a detail in the 
admistration of the Department of Woods 
and Forests, it may seem of little im- 
portance, it is really a special Scotch 
matter of the greatest importance. 
When the Secretary for Scotland Act 
was passed we tried to get the jurisdic- 
tion in such matters transferred to the 
Scotch Department, but were not 
successful, and this has happened, as 
we feared it would, the Depart- 
ment out of touch with the feel- 
ing of the public in Scotland has 
alienated public rights that have always 
been enjoyed. The terms of reference 
to the Committee may not preclude this 
Scotch branch of the Administration, 
but as we have found in the result of 
two such inquiries held during the last 
40 years, this, by comparison, very 
subordinate part of the administration 
of the Department, will receive but little 
attention. As the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said in November, unless we 
have a large proportion of Scotch 
Members on the Committee for the 
purpose, this matter, in which the 
Scotch people take the keenest interest, 
will not receive adequate investiga- 
tion. We have found that the case in 
regard to other matters in which the 
Scotch part of a subject has been in- 
cluded in a general reference, as for in- 
stance, the subject of ‘‘ Emigration” 
and ‘‘Town Holdings.” Therefore, 
it is that I would earnestly press upon 
the Government that they should appoint 
a Committee, mainly or exclusively con- 
sisting of Scotch Members and examine 
this, to Scotland, very important sub- 
ject. There are no great number of 
Committees sitting, and not one on 
Scotch matters, and we know this was 
to be a particularly Scotch Session. This 
is'a matter that gives rise to the greatest 
interest in’ Scotland, and it involves 
large issues. We were deprived of the 
opportunity we were led to suppose we 
should have of raising the subject on 
the question of the appointment of the 
General Committee on the Department, 
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and I earnestly press the subject now, 
formally moving the reduction of the 
Vote. 


Motion made, and Question put, 
“‘ That Item A, Salaries, &., of £17,087, 
be reduced by £1,000, part of the 
Salaries of the Commissioners.” —( Mr. 
Buchanan.) 


*Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH (In- 
vernessshire): The matter has been so 
fully explained by my hon. Friend that 
I may well be brief. I had the 
honour of bringing forward the Motion 
last year, and I think we have reason 
to complain that the Returr promised in 
reference to Loch Morar is not yet in 
our hands. As to the general question, 
I am sorry the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is absent (I hope not inten- 
tionally), because I think his words on 
a previous occasion, though as they 
appeared in Hansard they do not convey 
so strong an impression as they made 
on our minds at the time, yet 
still are strong enough to lead to the 
belief that a Committee of Seottish 
Members such as my hon. Friend has 
alluded to would be appointed. The 
position of Crown rights of fishing in 
Scotland is quite distinct from that in 
England, and it is quite impossible for 
a General Committee to deal with it. I 
appeal to the First Lord, who was present 
on the former occasion and seemed to 
appreciate our point, that he will end 
the discussion by granting our request. 

*Mr. E. MARJORIBANKS (Berwick- 
shire): J have often urged an inquiry 
into the subject of the rights of the 
Crown in regard to Salmon Fisheries 
in Scotland, both sea and fresh water, 
to place the subject clear of doubt. 
‘Only last week I placed on the Paper a 
Motion for a Return stating each case 
where the right of salmon fishing, in 
‘the sea or off the coast of Scotland, is 
held under lease from the Crown, show- 
ing the rent paid and the distance the 
right extends in the sea; a statement 
-of the cases where the rights have been 
sold, with the dates of sale, and the sum 
paid in each sale since the transfer of the 
right from the Office of Woods and 
Forests. That Return was refused on 
the ground that the greater part of the 
information had been given in Parlia- 
mentary Paper 175 of 1886. It is true 
that in this Paper there is a list 


of cases in which the Woods and 
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Forest Department have dealt with 
rights in salmon fishing between 
the years 1851 and 1884, but it does 
not at all give the information I 
want. It does not give the original 
dates when the sales were made 
or leases granted nor the gradual 
increment in the rent which I 
know very well has taken place in 
these salmon fishings from year to year. 
Further, this list is a very long one, 
containing a number of salmon fisheries 
of the smallest character, cases where 
there were no rights to part with, and 
where there are no salmon to come 
up the river; and it does not make a 
distinction between salmon fisheries in 
the sea and salmon fisheries in fresh 
water, and it is as to salmon fisheries in 
the sea that I chiefly wish to obtain 
distinct information of the rights the 
Woods and Forests Office claim to have. 
The effect of the present arrangement is 
that the Scotch fishermen all round the 
coast of Scotland are precluded from 
taking the salmon in the sea. That is 
not the case either in England or Ire- 
land, the fishermen being at liberty to 
catch salmon in the sea by means of 
moveable machines. The Scotch fisher- 
men feel thisto be a very great hard- 
ship, and it has been the cause of great 
disturbances off the coast of Berwick- 
shire. In grants and leases of these 
rights made up-to 1880, the rights were 
restricted to the three-mile limit—that is 
to say, tothe territorial waters. Since 
1880, however, the conveyances have not 
contained any words of limitation. Will 
the Secretary to the Treasury explain 
this? Have they become doubtful of 
the rights they granted within the terri- 
torial waters, or do they claim still more 
extensive ones? Ifitis only within the 
territorial waters that they claim these 
rights, why do they not say so? My 
own belief is that the Crown has never 
exercised any right of taking salmon in 
the sea except by meansof engines fixed 
to the shore, and I hold that by the 
practice of centuries these rights are 
limited to such modes of fishing as are 
carried on in connection with the land. 
I trust the Secretary to the Treasury 
will inform us distinctly how far the 
Crown claim that their rights extend 
—whether it is intended to convey rights 
beyond the territorial waters of the 
three-mile limit, or only within one 
mile or two miles. I would press this 
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uestion, and would also press for a 
change of decision with regard to the 
Return for which I have asked. I do not 
think it at all unreasonable to ask for 
it, or that it would be at all difficult to 
prepare it. 

Sir G. CAMPBELL (Kirkcaldy): I 
do not think the Secretary to the 
Treasury, or even the First Lord of the 
Treasury, can answer the question as to 
the rights of the Crown to salmon in the 
sea. I do hope, however, the Govern- 
ment will seriously consider, before re- 
fusing the Committee so reasonably 
asked for by the hon. Member for 
Edinburgh (Mr. Buchanan), in order to 
inquire into this matter. It is a very 
important and difficult matter, in regard 
to which a large portion of the people 
of Scotland feel very keenly. The case 
of Loch Morar is only a striking ex- 
ample of the manner in which the 
Crown rights have been alienated from 
the people, and it shows either criminal 
negligence or crass ignorance of these 
matters. This case is only one instance 
of what is going on all round the coasts 
of Scotland, and I believe that when 
the day comes to inquire into the sub- 
ject, it will be found that the Crown 

as no right to alienate these rights. 
The subject is not only important and 
difficult, but it is also a very old one. 
Allusion has been made to the consider- 
able disturbances which have occurred 
among the people on account of this 
practice. I am sorry to say that in this 
world of ours people do not often get 
redress for their grievances until dis- 
turbances break out and people’s heads 
are broken. Unfortunately, the fishing 
industry on the coast of Scotland is now 
in a depressed condition. I hear 
gloomy accounts of the men who have 
have hitherto been engaged in it. Itis 
said that they are emigrating to other 
parts of the world, because they are dis- 
contented at the way in which they have 
been treated by the Representatives of 
Her Majesty’s Government—the Com- 
missioners of Woods and Forests. 
Scotch Law on this subject stands on a 
totally different footing from English 
Law, and we cannot expect a general 
Committee of this kind to deal thoroughly 
with grievances which are peculiar to 
Scotland. I hope the Government will 
accede to the reasonable request of my 
hon. Friend the Member for Edin- 
burgh, who only asks for a Committee 


Hr. E. Marjoribanks 
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to be appointed to inquire specially into 
the matter. 

*Mr. JACKSON: I am afraid the 
answer of the Government to the hon. 
Member for West Edinburgh will not 
satisfy him, because I believe that the 
decision has already been announced, to- 
which we feel we must abide. The 
Government have agreed to appoint a 
Commitee to inquire into the general 
administration of the Department of 
Woodsand Forest; and, as [havealready 
said, this question will not be excluded 
from consideration. I may go further, 
and say that whatever Member repre- 
senting Scotland is on the Committee, 
he will take care that it is included in 
the inquiry of the Committee. The 
Government have further agreed, at the 
request of hon. Members opposite; that 
no further action shall be taken in 
regard to the leasing or sale of 
these salmon fisheries in Scotland 
until the inquiry by the Committee 
has taken place. As far as I 
know, it is not contended on the part 
of hon. Members that that promise will 
be otherwise than fulfilled. Therefore 
no harm can arise until some further 
action is taken, and no activa can be 
taken until after the inquiry has been 
completed. I do not deny that the 
question is in itself an important 
question, but there are other questions 
of right to consider, and no right will 
be prejudiced by any action taken by 
the Woods and Forests. If it is found 
that the Committee are unable to con- 
duct the inquiry fully and completely, 
then further steps may be taken. But 
my contention is that the Committee 
will be found perfectly competent to 
deal with the matter, so I believe it 
will be found that they will deal with 
it in a satisfactory manner. I hope, 
therefore, that the hon. Member will 
not press his objection, but will wait 
and see what the result of the investi- 
gation by the Committee is. I think 
that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Berwickshire, has takea a 
little tou seriously my refusal to grant 
the return for which he asked. So far 
as my recollection goes, the right hon. 
Gentleman spoke to me on the subject, 
and after making inquiry I was in- 
formed that the whole of the information 
was already in print, and had been 
given to the House. I may say at. 
once that if the right hon. Gentleman, 
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after aes | looked into the information 
already before the House, still thinks 
that this return would be useful to the 
Scotch Members, or to the House 

enerally, I am perfectly willing that 

e should have it. I had no desire to 
refuse the information, but simply to 
prevent the duplication of returns. The 
right hon. Gentleman referred to a 
change in the practice of dealing with 
leases, and the sale of the Crown rights 
in Scotland. He asked me to say what 
I think of the change, and also to define 
the limits of the Crown. rights. I am 
quite sure that he will not expect me 
to enter into questions which contain so 
many elements of law, and especially of 
Scotch Law. I understand that in 1880 
some question was raised as to whether 
a particular limit was the right limit, as 
previously defined, namely the three mile 
limit anda doubt was raised asto whether 
the rights of the Crown did not extend 
to even beyond three miles. Since 
then in dealing with leases and sales, 
no particular limit of distance has beea 
described, but the Woods and Forests 
have simply handed over the rights they 
possess. The question of the rights of 
the Crown is left in precisely the 
position in which it stood before, and 
it would be presumptuous on my part to 
attempt to define what those rights are. 
As the Government have appointed a 
Committee, I do not think this is the 
time to raise any question as to par- 
ticular points of detail, but hon. Members 
should wait until the inquiry of the 
Committee is completed, or until it is 
proved conclusively that the Committee 
is incompetent to deal with the question. 
*Mr. MARJORIBANKS: I must 
acknowledge the great courtesy which 
the hon. Gentleman always observes, 
and I am prepared to accept his 
offer and to say that I do think this 
Return would be of great use and value. 
As to the question of the Crown rights 
in the sea, it is one which is not 
easily disposed of. What I desire is to 
obtain for the fishermen of Scotland 
power to catch fish in the sea. If it is 
the case that the Crown rights in the 
sea are of this extensive character, there 
is no necessity for any Act of Parliament 
whatever to make the fishermen enjoy 
the privilege of catching salmon. 


Nothing could be easier than to make 
arrangements by which the fishermen 
of any district could take out a license 
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from the Woods and Forests, giving 
them the right of fishing within a 
defined distance of the shore. If the. 
Crown rights are so extensive they 
should not be confined to one class of 
people who employ engines for catching 
salmon along the shore, but the sea 
should be opened to fishermen generally. 
With proper regulations as to close 
time and methods of capture, they ought 
to be able to catch salmon in the sea 
with the permission and under the direct 
sanction of the Crown. I hope that that 
point will receive the attention of the 
hon. Gentleman and also of the Office of 
Woods and Forests. 

Mr. A. ELLIOT (Roxburghshire) : 
The rights claimed by the Crown in 
respect to salmon in Scotland are of a 
much more extensive character than in 
England, and the way in which they 
have been dealt with has given rise to 
very great discontent. There has also 
been a disposition to question the legality 
of the rights claimed by private indi- 
viduals. I hope it will be distinctly 
laid down, when this Committee is ap- 
pointed, that it shall be their duty to 
inquire into the whole of the circum- 
stances of the Crown rights in Scotland. 
It would be more satisfactory to the 
Scotch Members if a Committee, sub- 
stantially Scotch, had been appoin- 
ted to inquire into the question, 
and that it was not to be regarded 
merely as a matter of detail by a 
Committee appointed to inquire into 
the general management of the affairs of 
Scotland. As that has not been provided 
for by the Government, we think the 
Government ought to put in the terms 
of reference that it is the business of 
the Committee to inquire into these 
rights which now, to a great extent, are 
private rights, and which are maintained 
er sanctioned by Charter from the 
Crown. I can assure Her Majesty’s 
Ministers that the matter is one which 
is of very great interest to the people of 
Scotland. 

*Mr. SHIRESS WILL (Montrose, 
Burghs): I join with the right hon. 
Member for Berwickshire in thanking 
the Secretary to the Treasury for 
promising a Return showing the ex- 
tent of the alleged Crown rights. 
The case is much stronger now than 
it was last year for a Special Com- 
mittee on the subject. The Return 
promised by the Secretary to the Trea- 
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sury is not sufficient now for clearing 
up the cause of complaint. It has now 
come to light that the Crown from time 
to time has put forward a sort of cloudy 
claim to the right to take salmon in the 
sea—sometimes to the extent of three 
miles out at sea, and sometimes to a less 
extent. It appears now that that claim 
has been as caer so far as regards 
any leases which are made now. 

*Mr. JACKSON: 1 did not say that 
it had been withdrawn. I said that it 
had not been inserted in the leases. 

*Mr. 8. WILL: That means very 
much the same thing. The claim has 
ceased to be inserted, and the reason is 
this : that the hon. Gentleman thinks the 
Crown may have a right extending still 
further at sea than three miles. I 
maintain that this is a cloudy claim, 
and it is rendered still more cloudy by 
this action on the part of the Crown. 
How is it to be cleared up? Suppose 
we have a Return; what will it show? 
It will show the very few instances in 
which the Crown has asserted any such 
right. It will teach us nothing as to the 
origin of the alleged right of the Crown. 
It will go no length whatever in showing 
us what the foundation of the claim 
really is. The three-mile limit is a 
limit which exists for a totally different 
purpose. It is not for the purpose of 
defining any right of the Crown in the 
territory, the soil, or the fish; but it was 
simply the limit of jurisdiction in relation 
to Foreign Powers. I sincerely trust 
that the question will be made the 
subject of inquiry by a Special Com- 
mittee. It rests upon entirely different 
considerations from any similar question 
in England. It is quite true that the 
Crown have agreed to hold their hand 
pending a general inquiry; but as to 
this right, the contention of the Scotch 
Members is that the Crown has no right 
to sell or dispose of fisheries which are 
vested in it simply as trustees of the 

ublic. Of late years, the Office of 

oods and Forests have been selling 
these rights here, there, and every- 
where. The matter is a special one, 
and should not be mixed up in 
any degree with the general inquiry 
which is about to be entered into by 
the Committee. I hope that my right 
hon. Friend who moved the Motion will 
take a Division upon it, to see if the 
Government are really in earnest in 
insisting upon handing over these 


Mr. Shiress Will 
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special matters to the Committee which 
is to undertake a general inquiry into 
the administration of the Office of 
Woods and Forests. 
Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, Oollege) : 
I have always admired t . see in 
which the Secretary to the Treas 
replies to any question that is ed, 
especially by Scotch Members. It 
demonstrates to my mind the great 
superiority of the Yorkshire over the 
Scotch character. When I listened to 
his first speech, I noticed in it a studied 
inability to understand the point that 
was put before him. But when my 
hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Montrose (Mr. 8. Will) talked about 
the claim of the Crown being with- 
drawn, the hon. Gentleman fully 
appreciated the point, and was ready 
enough to say that it had not been with- 
drawn, but had ceased to be inserted 
in the lease. The hon. Gentleman 
disarms suspicion in that way, but he 
could not have made his speech without 
knowing the reasonableness of the 
point urged by my hon. Friend. He 
said that he would not venture to discuss 
questions of law, and especially ques- 
tions of Scotch Law, but he ignored 
altogether the statement of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who said ex- 
plicitly that this question could not be 
conveniently referred to the same Com- 
mittee that was to inquire into the 
administration of the Woods and 


Forests ; that Scotch questions were 


peculiar, and could not possibly be dealt 
with by that Committee. Probably, 
when the Committee is appointed, the 
Secretary to the Treasury will be the 
Chairman. I can imagine the hon. 
Gentleman examining Scotch witnesses 
and drafting his Report upon questions 
of foreshore rights and such things as 
‘‘Bishops’ teams.’’ I should like to 
know what his idea of ‘‘ Bishops’ teams” 
is? The notion that there will be one 
or two Scotch Members upon the Oom- 
mittee is preposterous. Any one likely 
to interest himself in Scotch questions 
would be carefully excluded from the 
Committee, and the consequence will be 
that the matter will be most unsatis- 
factorily dealt with. I see, 
Courtney, from the ion on your 
countenance, that you are of opinion 
that Iam wandering from the woes 
and therefore I will merely say that 
entirely support the views of my hon. 
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and I hope the Secretary to the 
Treasury will see the desirability of 
re-consideriug his determination. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeenshire, 
E.): I desire to express my satisfaction 
that the Scotch fishery questions are, and 
have been, during the past year receiving 
a little consideration, mat wish to im- 
press upon the Secretary to the Treasury 
and the Lord Advocate the very strong 
amount of feeling which exists in Scot- 
land with regard to the uncertainty of 
the law in reference to the catching of 
salmon. It is a subject which has been 
brought under the attention of the 
Government almost from time im- 
memorial, and I wish to emphasize the 
feeling expressed by my hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Montrose 
that the Committee must be required to 
take a wider scope before it would be 
able to settle this very intricate and diffi- 
cult, although at the same time interest- 
ing question. There is another matter 
to which I also wish to call atten- 
tion. We were exceedingly obliged 
to the Government for giving us 
a Commission upon the mussel 
beds. That Commission has com- 

leted its inquiry, and made its 

eport, but as yet we have had no indi- 
cation whether anything is going to be 
done in reference to that Re mT 
should like to know from the Lord 
Advocate what the views of the Govern- 
ment are in regard to it, and whether 
any action is to be taken upon it. Seeing 
that the fishing industry is of more value 
to the country than the whole of the 
agricultural interest, we ought to receive 
some intimation from the Government 
that these important questions are en- 
eaging their attention. 

*Mx. BARCLAY (Forfarshire): I 
regret very much the decision at which 
the Government have arrived. Although 
the declaration inthe Autumn Session 
was not made in so many words, it was 
certainly understood that the inquiry 
would be a special one. They have 
kept the promise to the letter, but 
cannot pec to have kept it in ma 
spirit. e inquiry they are pre 
2 concede is ta be of va litnited 
character, referring only to the adminis- 
tration of the Woods and Forests. We 
desire to go a little further, and to deal 
with the policy of the Woods and Forests 
in alienating the Orown rights to the 
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Salmon Fisheries. The question is 
one of policy, and I am afraid that 
under the terms of the reference such 
questions will be excluded. We ought 
to have a Committee specially appointed 
to inquire into the subject. I can 
assure the Government that the ques- 
tion is assuming very great import- 
ance among the people of Scotland. 
The Crown lessees assert vague claims 
as to the right of salmon fishing in 
the sea, and I think we are entitled 
to have a declaration from the Woods 
and Forests as to what the rights of the 
Crown are. They do not declare what 
the Crown rights are, and if the fisher- 
men, in the assertion of the rights they 
claim, get into conflict with the lessees 
of the Crown the Government will be 
greatly to blame for any serious conse- 
uences which may follow. Do the 
oods and Forests claim that they have 
a right to all the salmon in the sea? A 
question of great interest to the public 
is at issue, quite apart from the claims 
of the fishermen. The fishermen are 
beginning to find out that they can 
catch salmon at a considerable distance 
from the shore without using the 
fixed engines formerly employed. If 
the Crown prevent them from catching 
salmon in this manner, they are playing 
the part of the dog in the manger. 
think the Government would relieve 
themselves of a considerable difficulty 
if they would consent to the appoint- 
ment of a Committee specially to investi- 
gate this question. 

*Mrz. W. H. SMITH: I desire to say 
a few words before the debate proceeds. 
further. I think the Committee have 
hardly realized the engagements under 
which the Government have come in this 
matter. The Government have distinctly 
undertaken that no alienation of Crown 
rights in regard to salmon fishing will 
be made until the matter has been 
inquired into and a determination 
arrived at. Pending that inquiry, 
therefore, there can be no damage to the 

ublic of Scotland by the action of the 

oods and Forests. The Government, 
being asked from other quarters, have 
granted a Committee to inquire into the 
administration of the Woods and Forests, 
and it will be impossible to exclude from 
such an inquiry a question relating to a 
very important part of the functions of 
that Department in Scotland—namely, 
the dealing with Orown rights of fishing. 
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It would also be inconvenient that two 
Committees dealing with the Woods and 
Forests should be sitting upstairs at the 


same time. The Government having 
undertaken that there shall be no 
damage whatever to the public poating 
that inquiry, I hope hon. Members wi 
allow it to proceed, and if it appears in 
the course of the inquiry that the Com- 
mittee cannot conduct it satisfactorily or 
decline to go into all the question hon. 
Gentlemen desire, it will then be fitting 
that hon. Gentlemen should come to the 
House and ask for another Oommittee. 
To have an inquiry going on part passu 
with another inquiry into the adminis- 
tration of the Woods and Forests is an 
arrangement which I think would not 
be satisfactory even to the people of 
Scotland themselves. The hon. Member 
‘for Aberdeen (Mr. Esslemont) has 
referred to the Report of the Commission 
ga over by the right hon. Member 

or Berwickshire. That Report was only 

resented in March. I trust that the 

on. Gentleman will see that the Govern- 
mentare fully alive to the question, and 
are desirous that there should be no loss 
.of time. 

Six G. O. TREVELYAN (Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): The most satisfactory part 
of the utterances which have been made 
from the Treasury Bench in the course 
of this discussion is the assurance 
which has been given that no more 
grants, either by lease or by sale, will be 
made until there has been an inquiry. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: What I said 
‘was that we would abstain from putting 
forward any right pending the pag 
of the Committee. 

Sm G. 0. TREVELYAN : The readi- 
ness with which the Government have 
conceded that point shows the perfect 
reasonableness of the concession, and the 
satisfaction with which it has been 
received is a proof of the unreasonable- 
ness of the action of the Woods and 
Forests in Scotch matters in the past. I 
trust that the Committee which is going 
to be appointed to inquireinto the Woods 
and Forests will,both in the scope of its 
inquiry and the personal constitution of 
the Committee, be qualified to investigate 
whether the officers of the Scotch Office 
should not be responsible henceforward 
for the management of the Woods and 
Forests in Scotland. In old days Iknew 
nothing more unsati than the 
relation of the Woods and Forests to the 
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Scotch Members. In those days I had 
occasion to apply to the Woods and 
Forests in regard to this fishery question 
—a question which in Scotland attracts 
a large amount of interest—and I must 
say the feeling of the people is that they 
are not safe in the hands of the Woods 
and Forests. I quite see from the tone of 
the debate that a great change has been 
brought about by the outspoken conduct 
of the Scotch Members in this House, 
and the manner in which public opinion 
has been brought to bear upon the con- 
duct of the Sesciemnes. It is plain 
that in this case a blunder has been 
committed by the Woods and Forests. It 
is confessed to be a blunder by the 
promise which has been made by the 
Government that nothing of the same 
sort shall occur again until there has 
been full inquiry. Such a blunder could 
not have been committed if the Woods 
and Forests had been a Scotch Depart- 
ment—in touch with the Scotch people. 
I earnestly trust that the question of the 
control of the woods and forests will be 
brought before the Committee now about 
to sit, and, if so, I fancy it will be 
decided that a change is necessary. 
*Mr. 8. WILLIAMSON (Kilmarnock 
Burghs) : [am quite sure that this public 
question of the right of fishermen to 
catch salmon in the sea is one that 
deserves special inquiry. The First 
Lord of the Treasury has said that a 
Committee will be appointed to inquire 
into the matter, and that in the mean- 
time the fishermen will not be prejudiced 
in the exercise of their rights. ‘‘ In the 
meantime,” the right hon. Gentleman 
says. But the men are prejudiced at 
this moment, seeing that while there is 
a penalty attached to the catching of 
salmon within a limit of one mile from 
the shore, and none outside of that 
limit, they are yet prohibited from 
catching salmon outside of this one 
mile limit. I hope the whole question 
will be discussed on Tuesday next on the 
Motion of the right hon. Member for 
Berwickshire. I am perfectly sure that 


the e of Scotland will not be 
satished . have this burning question 


remitted to a large General mittee, 
which is to inquire principally into the 
inistration of the Woods and Forests. 


They will not be satisfied unless they 
get the appointment of a Committee or 
a Commission to deal with the subject 
specially. 
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*Mrz. ANSTRUTHER (St. Andrews, 
Burghs) : I wish to take this copcctnaliz 
of endorsing the remarks which have 
been made by hon. Members on this side 
of the House. At the same time, I would 
like to suggest to the Secretary to the 
Treasury that if he has finally made up 
his mind that he cannot grant this 
second Committee asked for by hon. 
Members representing Scotland in this 
House, he may be willing, perhaps, to 
take into consideration a proposal that 
there should be a Commission similar to 
that presided over by the right hon. 
Gentlemanthe Member for Berwickshire 
last autumn to inquire into the question 
of the mussel beds. Such a Commission 
might inquire into the rights of the 
Crown and their title to the salmon 
fishing in the territorial waters upon the 
Scottish coasts. 

*Mr. BARCLAY: I would earnestly 
support the suggestion of my hon. 
Friend. The statement of the First 
Lord of the Treasury is quite satisfac- 
tory that no further leases or sale will 
be made until the Committee shall have 
reported ; but the Committee which has 
been appointed will not deal with the 
other important question respecting the 
extent of the rights of the Crown to the 
salmon fishing in the sea. It would, 
therefore, be extremely useful to have a 
Commission to inquire into the present 
method, and also as to the possibility of 
catching salmon in the sea without fixed 
engines. If the right hon. Gentleman 
will agree to the appointment of a small 
Commission, I am quite sure the Scotch 
Members will be satisfied to await the 
result of the investigation. I do not see 
how the question can be otherwise de- 
cided except by an expensive litigation. 
As the fishermen have no means to en- 
able them to carry on a litigation, of 
course they will press upon their Repre- 
sentatives the hardships to which they 
are subjected. Certainly the right of 
catching fish in the open sea would 
seem to be the natural right of 
all fishermen, and so it is held in Eng- 
land, subject to municipal regulations. 
‘The e of Scotland cannot under- 
stand why there should be any differ- 
ence between the law of the two 
countries. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: There is a Mo- 
tion standing on the Paper for Tuesday 
mext in the name of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Berwick- 
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shire, and it raises, I think, the whole 
uestion which hon. Members opposite 
esire to raise. I can only repeat the 
assurance I have already given that if 
hon. Gentlemen will allow the ques- 
tion to stand over, at all events until 
the Committee has shown whether it 
can deal with the subject or not, an 
inquiry shall be made specially if the 
Committee finds that it is unable to 
entertain the matter. ; 

*Mr. BUCHANAN: I should like 
to hear from the right hon. Gentleman 
what is to be the scope of the in- 
quiry he proposes by means of the 
promised Committee, and unless I re- 
ceive a satisfactory reply, I do not think 
I shall be justified in withdrawing my 
Amendment. 

*Sm G. CAMPBELL: Are we to 
understand that the Government will, 
next Tuesday, give us an answer as to 
what it is they propose todo? If not, 
we must take a Division. 

Mr. CALDWELL (St. Rollox): I 
must express my regret that the Go- 
vernment do not see their way to grant 
the almost unanimous wish of the Scotch 
Members—namely, that they shall have 
a Special Committee to consider this 

uestion, which is one purely — to 

tland. It is notorious that the law 

of Scotland is a matter of difficulty in 
regard to — of this kind, and 
that the rights which exists in England 
and Scotland are so widely different that 
English lawyers would not consent to 
sit on a Committee on a purely technical 
question based on Scotch Law. What is 
wanted is that the inquiry should be con- 
ducted by a Committee composed mainly 
of Scotch Members, and the Govern- 
ment have given no distinct reason for re- 
fusing this request, although they have 
undertaken that no new leases shall be 
ted until the question is disposed of 

y the Committee. The question is, 
what Committee will the Government 
give us? It is of the utmost import- 
ance that that Committee should have 
the confidence of the Scottish people. 
There can be no reason to suppose that 
a Committee of Scotch Members would 
look at the matter from a Party point of 
view, or would unduly take away the 
rights of any set of individuals; and I 
think we have a right to ask that a 
question of this kind should be delegated 
to those who have some knowledge of 
the Scotch Law. 
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The Committee divided :—Ayes 148 ; 
Noes 218.—(Div. List, No. 112.) 
Original question again proposed. 
Mr. NOLAN (Louth): I wish to in- 
troduce to the notice of right hon. and 
hon. Gentlemen the Irish part of the 
uestion. I find, looking at the salaries, 
1,135 for the Woods and Forests 
Commissioners in Ireland, and I should 
like to ask right hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site whether they are acquainted with 
the duties which those officers in Ireland 
have to discharge. I want to know 
whether the officers of the Woods and 
Forests Commissioners are charged with 
rotecting the rights of the people, 
Ciaide am inclined to think, from 
what I have seen myself, that they do 
not discharge this duty. Take the right 
of sailing on a lake. I have seen, in 
one instance, a lake consisting of two 
parts, the upper and the lower. The 
upper part was very small and very un- 
interesting, and that was the only part 
to which the common people had access. 
The lower part was large, picturesque, 
and interesting to a very great degree. 
Now, the great landlord who possessed the 
right of access to the lower part of the 
lake, drew a rope across the narrow 
creek which connected the two parts, 
and by this means kept the boats of the 
ordinary people from sailing on the 
lower part. And I have seen myself 
that the boats—— 
Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber is not directing his observations to 
this Vote. 


Mr. NOLAN: I understood from the 
discussion which took place that the 
Commissioners of W and Forests 
had charge of the lakes. + 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests have 
charge of Crown properties. It may 
possibly be that a lake is Crown 
property. 

Mr. NOLAN: The fishing as well as 
sailing? [‘*No.”] Well then, Sir, as 
regards Woods and Forests, this is a 
matter which has very considerable 
interest to the people of Ireland, 

articularly at a time when employment 
is wanted. 

Taz CHAIRMAN : The hon. Member 
is not touching the elements of the Vote. 
This is a Vote for the Commissioners 
having charge of Crown property. 
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Mr. NOLAN: Unless Iam misin- 
formed, the remarks I am making with 
regard tothe mountain and forest lands 
of Ireland appertain to this Vote, be- 


cause I am credibly informed that if 


they are not Crown property it arises from. 
the fault of the Office. [ Zaughter.| Yes, 
the office of Woods and Forests, which 
fails to preserve the rights of the Crown. 
But I will postpone my remarks with 
reference to Woods and Forests, not that 
I am entirely convinced I am wrong in 
thinking that they are connected with 
this Vote. I find by the Vote that there- 
is a certain amount for mineralogists, 
and I infer from this that the mines of 
Ireland are connected with this Vote. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: I have already 
explained that this has reference to the 
charge of Orown properties, and the 
hon. Member’s observations must be 
directed to mines in the charge of the 
Crown Office. 

Mr. NOLAN: Very well, Mr. 
Courtney, I will reserve my remarks 
on this for some other occasion. and 
content myself at present with asking 
one of the representatives of the Govern- 
ment what are the functions discharged 
by the Irish Office in connection with 
Woods and Forests ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: The functions dis- 
charged by the Staff in Ireland are very 
simple. They are, to look after the Crown 
rights, which in Ireland consist, mainly, 
of quitrents. There is a Central Office 
in Dublin, asthe right hon. Gentleman 
will see on referring to his Estimates, 
The collection is made by the Inland 
Revenue. 

Mr. MOLLOY (Birr, King’s Co.): 
There are one or two observations which 
I wish to make on this Vote. I should 
like to ask the hon. Gentleman what 
kind of decision, if any, has the Govern- 
ment come to with regard to the Royal- 
ties they are going to charge on 
minerals under Crown lands in Ireland. 
Several who were interested in a mining 
property, and were going to develop 
it, especially in connection with gold 
mines, are actually going to withdraw 
from the whole concern, in consequence 
of the exorbitant demands made by 
the Government. The amount asked by 
the Government as Royalty for these 
Crown lands is 5 per cent, or one- 
twentieth of the gross produce of the 
mines. Under such conditions as that 
it is impossible for any mineral pro- 
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perty in the world to be developed. In 
Australia, and in America, and in all 
~~ gold-bearing countries, all those 
yalties which were imposed at the 
beginning have been utterly done away 
with, and they find it in the interest 
of the country and the devélopment 
of the property that no Royalties should 
be charged. Well, now, it is a very 
hard thing that just as a considerable 
amount of capital is about to be in- 
vested in these mines in Ireland, the 
Government impose a tax which prohi- 
bits any further action being taken. Of 
my own knowledge, I know of one case 
where some 20 square miles granted by 
the Crown were abandoned owing to the 
extortionate and exceedingly foolish 
demands of the Government. Five per 
cent, or one-tenth of the gold that 
comes out of the mine, is, so 
far as I can calculate, about 18 per cent 
or one-twentieth of a man’s working in 
the different quarries. What can be 
object of the Government in asking for 
this enormous tax? You are constantly 
telling people outside this House 
that your aim is to promote the 
industries of Ireland, ae you have 
killed this industry. You have only 
one mine working in Scotland at 
the present time, and only one in 
Wales; and here in Ireland, just as 
capital is about to be invested, you pro- 
pose this stupid tax, as it seems to me, 
upon it. Now why should you do this 
in Wales and in Ireland, when in every 
other country in the world these taxes 
have been done away with? The only 
condition attached to it beyond that is 
that they must be worked. Now, the 
First Lord of the Treasury is present, 
and I will ask him whether it is in the 
interest of the Government or of Ire- 
land or Wales to uphold a tax which 
= the development of industry. 
t is a curious thing that you have paid 
away in law expenses under this Vote a 
sum of £11,535 in ghe year. What is 
the use of our di ing this quéstion 
every year if no afention is paid to us? 
The question ofRoyalties was brought 
forward two years ago, and on the last 
occasion a promise was given me that 
the matter should be looked into; yet 
nothing has been done. I will ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury to say 
whether or not, as these two taxes bring 
absolutely nothing into the Treasury, 
and as they only stop the development 
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of property, it is worth while keeping 
them up. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer said he did not see why ihe 
Sunlaaaa should make money out of 
the mines; that if the leases were 
granted to him he would make consider- 
able sums. But this kind of grand- 
motherly legislation is of no use. How 
can you expect a man to spend money 
in sinking shafts in order to discover 
where gold is to be found, unless he has 
some prospect of making money out of 
it? [hope the First Lord of the Treasury 
will abolish a tax, the imposition of 
which prevents the development of pro- 
perty and the introduction of capital 
into the country. 

*Mr. PRITCHARD MORGAN (Mer- 
thyr Tydfil): I should not be doing 
my duty to Wales if I allowed this 
Vote to pass without making one or 
two observations. I think the Woods 
and Forests Office is conducted 
in a manner which shows a great 
want of knowledge on the subjects 
which it has to handle, and more 
especially the subject of Royalties. In 
no other country in the world do such 
charges exist as these which are im- 

sed upon those desirous of opening up 
industriesin Wales. Take, for instance, 
my own position. I am at the present 
moment defending an action which has 
been brought by the Woods and Forests 
Department against me to prevent me 
digging a hole in my own freehold land. 
The Office practically says, ‘‘ We are en- 
titled to all the gold you obtain from your 
land, and unless you give us an exorbi- 
tant amount of the gold and silver you 
obtain, you shall not work there at all.” 

It is well known to men interested in 
mining that the slightest possible charge 
will stifle the energy of the enterprise. 
Take, for instance, the colony of Victoria. 
There they found 3s. an ounce shut up 
about 50 per cent of the mines in that 
colony. e tax was entirely abolished 
in deference to public opinion. In 
America, Australia, and in every part 
of the world, men are entitled to work 
the mines by paying a nominal amount 
to the authorities. But itis not so here. 
The fact is the amount received by the 
Treasury as Royalties on gold and silver 
was infinitesimal until this industry was 
opened up by me. I believe the British 
Government received 1ld. by way of 
Royalties on goid obtained on private 
land in the United Kingdom. But I 
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have paid in one year—including duty 
on the transfer of a property, the rent 
of which was £70 a year—I have, I say, 
aid for working one adit a sum amount- 
to nearly £2,300. I say this is an 
unjust and unfair tax on what promises 
po an important industry. I know 
perfectly well that hon. Members 
opposite have Conservative opinions as 
to the sacred rights of property, and I 
know I have been accused of wanting to 
rob the country by taking gold out of it 
and paying no royalty. But we cannot 
work any land unless we go hat in 
hand to this Office and ask them 
respectfully whether they will kindly 
allow us to dig a hole in the land we 
have bought and paid for. This is no 
Party question. I want and am willing 
to pay a Royalty, but it must be in pro- 
ortion of the profits which I derive 
m the undertaking and a fair pro- 
rtion of the productoftheland. The 
Shancellor of the Exchequer, in answer 
to a pertinent question I put to him, 
was good enough to sneer at what I 
have done, but if one mine afforded for 
one adit, worked one year, a sum of 
£2,200 or £2,300 to the State, and if, 
as I say unhesitatingly there are 
hundreds of properties in Wales and a 
large area in Tvsland where similar 
mines could be profitably opened up, I 
think thisopens upascheme which might 
be of great advantage to the country. 
I have the greatest respect for the 
Gentlemen who administer the Woods 
and Forests Department, and they are 
possibly fitted to occupy important posi- 
tions under the Crown, but I firmly be- 
lieve there is not one manin this Woods 
and Forests Office who has ever seen a 
gold orsilver mine in his life. It is the 
duty of the House to carefully consider 
this matter, and to give a chance to the 
development of co important an industry 
as that to which I have referred. I may 
be charged with having an interest in 
this matter. But before I presumed to 
get up and speak upon it in this House 
{ surrendered all my Crown leases to the 
Crown, declining to work forso unjustand 
unfair a landlord. And soI have lost 
what little money I have expendedin the 
development of this land, for I shall not 
be foolish enough to work under these 
conditions, neither will anyone else who 
has any knowledge on the subject. 
Let me for the sake of argument take a 
mine—gold, silver, or copper. If it costs 
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10s. to raise it and 10s. to treat metal 
worth 17s. 6d., you cannot, of course, 
carry on the industry at a profit. But 
you must remove that ore in order to 
see if there is better underneath; yet, 
while you are trying the experiment and 
working at a loss of 2s. 6d. per ton, the 
Woods and Forests Office steps in and 
makes you pay this Royalty, although 
you have been giving employment to 
a large number of men, and are working 
at a loss. I say that that 1s most un- 
fair. Now, I repeat that this is not a 
Party matter; I do not move a reduction 
of the Vote for the mere purpose of 
lowering the salary of anybody. I 
should rather see them raised, for I do 
not believe that people get over-paid in 
this world. But take the position of my 
ground landlord in reference to a 
paged mine of my own. We 

ave worked the mine for a period 
of one year and have got out 
no less than 5,300 tons of ore which 
has produced nearly half-a-ton of 
solid gold. Surely if that is the 
result of working one little mine for a 
year, the industry is one worth consider- 
ing, my landlord was satisfied with a 
Royalty of one- fortieth, as a considera- 
tion for the lease. But then he dis- 
covered that he had no right to it, and 
the Crown stepped in and claimed a 
Royalty of one-thirtieth,. with the result 
that this man might possibly have been 
ruined. I did not care about ruining 
him, for people in Wales are no more 
amiable if you insist on ruining them 
than they arein Ireland. I, at any rate, 
thought discretion the better part of 
valour, and therefore undertook tc pay 
the Royalties to the Crown myself. I trust 
that now I have called the attention of 
the House to this matter, and consider- 
ing that the Government have been good 
enough to consent to the appointment of 
a Royal Commission to inquire into the 
question of Royalties generally, this 
point will no longer be overlooked. It 
is my solemn conviction that in the near 
future we shall be producing in this 
country large quantities of gold, silver, 
lead, and copper, and I submit that 
the Government has no right to 
stand between the labourers, who will 
thus secure employment, and their in- 
dustry. I would suggest that the Go- 
vernment should chargeno Royalty what- 
ever on gold or silver obtained in this 
country for a period of three years 
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from this time. I believe that would 
let loose a hundred thousand pounds 
pr, oe for the development of this 
industry in Wales and in Ireland. 
I do not want to get rid of the liability 
to pay Royalties tothe Crown. From 
the day I first discovered gold, I urged 
on the Woods and Forests Department, 
that they should insist on their rights, 
but I believe as the law now stands, 
although they may claim Royalties, they 
have no right to enter on the land to 
search for gold, for that would render 
them liable to an action for trespass. 
The first instance of a Royalty was when 
Joseph went down to that portion of 
the land of Egypt the name of which 
I have no right to mention in this 
House. He there created a corner 
in corn, and, having done a very smart 
thing in that direction, the people came 
round him and gave him their cattle and 
sheep, their flocks and herds, in return 
for corn. The following year the people 
again came to Joseph for more corn. 
Joseph, if I remember rightly, asked 
what they had to give him. They said 
they had nothing but land, so Joseph 
took the land, and then he had the 
whole bag of tricks in his hand, and was 
in a position stronger than that of the 
Ohancellor of the Exchequer. 


It being ten minutes to seven of the 
clock, the Chairman left the Chair to 
make his Report to the House. 
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Resolution to be reported to-morrow ; 
Committee also report Progress ; to sit 
again to-morrow. 





SELECTION (STANDING COMMITTEE) 
(SPECIAL REPORT). 

Ordered, That the Committee of Selec- 

tion have leave to make a Special Re- 
port. % 
Sir John Mowbray accordingly re- 
ported from the Committee of Selec- 
tion; That they had discharged the 
following Member from the Standing 
Committee on Trade (including Agricul- 
ture and Fishing), Shipping, and Manu- 
factures, viz., Sir John Lubbock; and 
had appointed in substitution: Mr. 
Barnes. 

Sir John Mowbray further pi ; 
That they had discharged the following 
Member from the Standing Committee 
on Trade (including Agriculture and 
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Fishing), Shipping, and Manufactures 

Bill, viz., Mr. Coddington; and had 

appointed in substitution: Mr. Elliott 
es 


Report to lie upon the Table. 


MOTION. 
ee 


THE ESTABLISHED CHUROH IN 
WALES. 

*Mr. DILLWYN (Swansea): Mr. 
Speaker, the Church of England was 
established by the State to provide re- 
ligious instruction and religious adminis- 
trations for the people of this country. 
It extended its operations to Wales as 
well. as to England, and it created 
machinery for ase i Ie its operations. 
It calls itself the National Church, 
but it seems to me that in order to 
warrant the assumption of such a posi- 
tion it should include within its fold the 
great bulk of the people of the country 
in which it is established. Considering 
its internal dissensions, and having re- 
gard to the fact that great numbers of 
people have withdrawn from it, I very 
much doubt whether it can claim that 
title even in England; but whatever 
may be the case in England, it is quite 
clear that the Church has no claim to 
the title in Wales. So far from the 
bulk of the people of Wales belonging 
to the Church of England the majority, 
the overwhelming majority, of the 

pulation are decidedly opposed to it. 
Tt is an offence to the people, and it 
deserves to be so. In its early days the 
Church had a free hand in Wales; it 
had no opposition and was enabled to 
do pretty much as it liked, and it 
signally and disgracefully failed to per- 
form the functions allotted to it. There 
were four dioceses in Wales, and a great 
number of the incumbencies were in 
the hands of the Bishops, and others 
were in the hands of the great 
families of this country. Instead, 
however, of seeking to evangelize 
or to teach the ie religion the 
clergymen of the Church appeared to 
have had but one object in view, and 
that was to make as much money as 
they could. The Bishops appointed 
their own relatives and friends to the 
incumbencies. Many of them never 
went near their dioceses but appointed 
curates, many of whom were men of 
very indifferent character. In many 
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instances the Church in Wales seemed. 
to be viewed as a fit institution to send 
into the black sheep of great families. 
The clergy were immoral men and 
drunkards and they altogether failed 
in their duty; they, indeed, taught the 
people evil instead of good. We have 
very little time to discuss this question 
to-night, and therefore I shall abridge 
my remarks as much as possible. I 
shall for instance use very few quota- 
tions, but I must use these in order to 
show that I am not over-stating the case 
with regard to the conduct of the Welsh 
clergy. I have here a quotation from 
The Visitation of Dr. Bailey, the 
Bishop of Bangor, in 1623. With 
regard to Llandisilio, he tells us “‘ there 
have been but two.sermons here in the 
last twelve months.” With regard to 
the parish of Llandensant, he says :— 

“ The curate here is presented for not read- 
ing service in due time and for not reading of 
homilies and for not registering christenings, 
weddings, and burials. They had but three 
sermons here since last Whitsuntide twelve- 
month. The said curate is presented for 
haunting of alehouses for being often overseen 
in drink ; also for omitting to read the Litany 
most commonly, and also for brawling and 
quarreling with his parishioners and others.” 
Here is another: quotation with respect 
to Aberdaron :— 

“Sir Griffith Piers, vicar, is presented. A 
dead child of Hugh Thomas lay unburied from 
Saturday to Sunday, for that the vicar could 
not be found to bury the same. Also that the 
said vicar came to read prayers upon a Sunday, 
and was not well, but seemed to be overseen by 
drink, and after the evening prayer went to the 
alehouse. Also that the said vicar being 
warned upon Saturday to come and bury one 
upon Sunday did not come at all neither to 
— dead nor to read service here that 

y: 

Here is another. Hon. Members, what 
is the date? From 1602 to 1642. 
Ministerial ironical cheers}. We shall 
ave something to say about the present 
state of things. The Rev. R. Pritchard, 
himself a clergyman, writes :— 

*Licentiousness, drunkenness, dishonesty, 
falsehood, and infidelity, are rampant through 
the Principality ; Judges and juries sympathize 
with drunken murderers, and permit extor- 
tioners to rob widows and orphans. Sheriffs 
and their deputies plunder innocent people by 
virtue of their offices. .The Lord's day is a day 
for drunkenness, dancing, idleness, and wanton 
lewdness among the Welsh.” 

In the middle of the eighteenth century, 
the Rev. Mr. Charles writes :— 

“In those days the land was dark indeed. 
Hardly any of the lower ranks could read at 
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all. The morals of the country were very 
corrupt, and in this respect there was no differ- 
ence between gentle and simgle, laymen and 
clergymen; sluttony, drunkenness and licen-. 
tousness prevailed throughout the whole 


country.” 

Under these circumstances it is hardly 

to be wondered at that the Welsh first. 
of all lost all sense of religion or nearly 

so, and in the second place lost all con- 

fidence and trust in the Church, which 
had so misused its advantages. There 
were, no doubt, in the English Church 

some earnest, honest men, who were 
shocked at the state of things throughout 
Wales and endeavoured to awaken the 
country to a better condition, but so far 
from being supported by their fellows, 

their good lives being a reproach to 
the evil doers, they- were persecuted and 
driven out of the Church, by the 
Church itself. It is true there has. 
been great reform in the Church of 
late years. Early in this century 
there were no clergymen who under- 
stood the language of the people, but 
some few years ago the Church 
awakened to its duties, and endeavoured 
to recover its position in some respects. 
Men were appointed to incumbencies 
who understood Welsh, and the 
clergy were more moral and better 
than they had been in the early days. 
In its early days the Welsh Church was 
little better than a happy hunting 
ground for immoral and corrupt men, 
men who were ashamed to live in their 
own country. Now it has become much 
better and it endeavours to fulfil its 
duty. But it is too late. It is not now 
a National Church. If it exists at all it 
is as a proselytizing Church. That is an 
additional grievance, because the great 
territorial influences in Wales are for 
the most part Church influences, and 
the people are often constrained to con- 
form to the religion of their landlords. 
The fact that all the influence of land- 
lords and of most of the employers is 
exerted to induce people to declare 
themselves Ohurchmen, considerabl 

embitters the feeling against the Chure 

in Wales. It is said that the Church 
people in Wales are gaining ground, 
but I do not think anybody will say 
they are in a majority. I doubt whether 
the hon. Members for Welsh consti- 
tuencies, who may vote against 
this Motion, if there are any, 
will assert so much as that. It 





is admitted on all hands that the 
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overwhelming majority. There has 
been no regular aiden census taken ; 
indeed, if one were attempted it would 
only lead to inquisition and persecution 
on the part of the landed pruprietors, 
who have at influence, and who 
would not fail to exercise it. But I 
have here figures which have been com- 
piled by a gentleman upon whom I can 
implicitly rely. According to his calcu- 
lation the average attendance lately at 
churches and chapels in North Wales 
has been:—At Churches 86,438, at 
Chapels 317,078, or a difference in 
favour of the Chapels of 230,640. The 
return for South Wales has not been so 
fully made up, but I believe the follow- 
ing figures may be taken as ‘substan- 
tially correct :—At Churches 78,195, at 
Chapels 423,077, or a difference in 
favour of the Chapels of 344,882. 
The attendances at Church Sunday 
Schools in North Wales have been 
lately 25,083, while those at Chapel 
Sunday Schools have been 135,522; in 
South Wales 22,842 in Church Schools, 
and 155,180 in Chapel Schools. In 
North Wales, therefore, the attendances 
are in proportion of seven at Chapels to 
two at Churches, and in South Wales 
of seven at Chapels to one in Churches, 
and no one can doubt that Noncon- 
formity is the religion of Wales. One 
evidence of the feeling of Wales 
with regard to Dissent versus Church, 
is its Parliamentary representa- 
tion. We know very well there is 
little chance of any man being re- 
turned as a representative of a Welsh 
constituency who is not in favour of the 
Disestablishment of the Church. The 
Welsh are strongly in favour of Dis- 
establishment, and they are now putting 
forward their demand with great ear- 
nestness and determination. We can- 
not shut our eyes to the fact that the 
feeling against the Church is in- 
creasing in bitterness and strength. 
What are the tithe riots of which we 
have heard so much? I do not suppose 
the Welsh like imposts of any sort 
any more than other people, but I do not 
believe they would object to the pay- 
ment of tithes so much as they do if 
they were persuaded that the tithes 
were being used for purposes which 
benefitted the country. They know 
that is not so, and that is why 
you have to employ police and sol- 
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diery to collect, not the rents of 
the landlords in Ireland, but the 
tithes of the clergymen. The Welsh 
are fast realizing the value of the treat- 
ment they have received at the hands of 
the English, and here let me read a 
passage from a speech of Lord Salisbury 
at Newport, a town which is not in 
Wales but in which the people speak 
Welsh, and the people of which 
earnestly sympathize with the Welsh in 
their struggle against the establishment 
of the Church. Lord Salisbury said— 

“1f the Church were disestablished in eve 
SS of the land, all the machinery by whi 

od’s word has been preached, by which 

Christianity has been upheld, by which all the 
ministrations of religion have been carried to 
suffering humanity, would be destroyed at one 
blow.” 
The people there know perfectly well 
what has been done by the Church in 
Wales. What have we seen lately ? 
Lord Salisbury flaunts the Church as 
the sole upholder of religion, but at this 
moment we see a Bishop of the Church 
of England being prosecuted — for 
what? For Nonconformity. The Pre- 
late in question holds great place, great 
position, great revenues ; he holds them 
upon certain conditions, and he is 
now being prosecuted for resolute and 
wilful disobedience to those conditions, 
That is not a pleasant state of things to 
contemplate. I might quote case after 
case, but I well content myself with 
one more extract. I will not go to 
Nonconformists. I quote dignitaries 
of the Church. The Bishop of Liver- 
pool, in November, 1887, said, with 
regard to the Church, which Lord 
Salisbury spoke of as the sole upholder 
of religion in Wales :— 

‘¢‘ The Church was in a most unsatisfactory 
condition. It was a Church without order and 
discipline; it was in a state of lawlessness, 
anarchy, chaos, and confusion, and, unless 
some remedy were applied, must make 
shipwreck. In short,in matters of discipline 
they were at present drifting like a ship with- 
out a rudder; the evils of the position were 
simply incalculable; party spirit increased in 
every diocese, diocesan institutions were starved 
and neglected, one man would not support 
them because he thought them too high, and 
another because he thought them too low. The 
advocates of pagent — — 
them playing their e so well, an i 
and divoting one hae, The gulf rhe tm 
clergyman and clergyman became wider and 
wider every year, and ministers of the same 
Church kept aloof and separate from one 
another, as if they did not belong to the same 
communion. At the rate things were going on, 
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it would soon be impossible for the Bishop to 
ask candidates for orders, any questions about 
the Lord’sSupper. If all that did not consti- 
tute a danger, he did not know what did.” 


This is the description given by one of 
the lordships of the Church so lauded 
by Lord Salisbury. How he could have 
made such a vaunt I cannot say. I 
will not say he wilfully stated what he 
did not believe; no doubt he believed 
what he said, but he must have been 
ged ignorant of the views of the 
elsh people, and I cannot understand 
how he should be ignorant of what 
Dissenters have done in Wales in con- 
tradiction to what the Church has done. 
I have alluded to what the Church did 
formerly in Wales and to its present 
position. But what have Dissenters 
done? The Ohurch in Wales in 
former days almost destroyed religion, 
and would have done so absolutely but 
for the Dissenters. The late Dean of 
Bangor in a paper he read at Swansea;in 
1879, said, “In 1715 there were but 
five Nonconformist Chapels in Wales.” In 
1879 there were 2,717 belonging to three 
denominations alone. There were in 
1879 12 weekly journals and 18 maga- 
zines published in Welsh, and five- 
sixths of these were produced by Non- 
conformists. So these ,Nonconformists 
are bringing back religion to Wales, and 
educating the people in it. I could 
uote much more from the late Dean of 
angor, but let me now, leaving the 
dignitaries of the Church, refer to the 
evidence of a Peer—Lord Aberdare. 
He lives in Glamorganshire, and I know 
no man who knows Wales better. I do 
not agree with him on all points, but I 
do with this which he says of Wales :— 
‘* The religion of the country would have died 


out if it had not been for the exertions of the 
Nonconformists.’’ 


That is in South Wales. Now hear 
what the Bishop of Bangor says of 
North Wales. 


«Tf every Church in Wales belonging to the 
Fstablishment were closed, there would still 
be ample accomodation for the whole population 
in the places of worship belonging to the 
Nonconformists.” : 


I thought I had done with references 
to the Dean of Bangor’s Paper, but 
this I may quote. He says— 

‘* Dissent in England is sporadic, and in Wales 
endemic ; local in Baglend, national in Wales. 
Five-sixths of the Welsh-speaking millions rea 
outside the Church.” . 


Hr. Dillwyn 
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The people of Wales complain of your 
Establishment ; they are a people who 
love freedom, and hate an Establish- 
ment for teaching them their religion ; 
they prefer in religious matters to be 
left to their own arrangements. They 
were driven from the Chureh. The 
Church had once a position in Wales, 
but has lost it never to regain it. 
know the country pretty well, and I 
have no doubt of that. The complaint 
we make, the appeal we make to the 
House, is that the English people 
are maintaining a Church, which is not 
the Church of Wales, but the Church in 
Wales. This is our whole quarrel with 
you; it is a statement confirmed by the 
great dignitaries of the Church of 
England; the Archbishop of Canterbury 
himself speaks in the same way; there 
is no Church of Wales, he says, there 
are four dioceses of the Church of England 
in Wales. The Dean of Llandaff, 
any other venerable and most highly 
respected dignitary of the Church speaks 
in the same way. An objection is 
sometimes urged against this Motion, 
that it contemplates changes that re- 
quire the utmost deliberation, and would 
require legislation that must be taken 
up by a Government. Well, of course: 
I should not dream of bringing in a 
Bill ; that is the work of a Government ;. 
only to be carried through by a Govern- 
ment. It is argued, too, that Wales is. 
really part of England. Part of our 
island it is, but the people are of a 
totally different nationality. Those who 
use that argument are Englishmen who- 
do not know Wales. Iam sure they 
would get no Welshmen to join their 
opinion. The people of the two countries 
are as distinct as two countries can be ;. 
there is more distinction, I think, than 
between England and Scotland or Ire- 
land. They are distinct in thought, in 
habits, in manners, in laws; the Welsh 
have language differing from English 
more than any other, a language which 
is gaining ground, and, more than all, 
they differ in religion. I do not wish 
to go upon the religious ground at all. 
I wish to put this simply as a national 
question. We, as a nation, object to 
this institution you impose on us, and, 
as a nation, desire to see it abolished. 
It is said that we take this up as @. 
litical and Party question, but that. 
is not the case. I have also heard 
it said that so far from this being & 
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Party question, that were this grievance 
removed we, the Liberal Party, would 
lose our strength and influence in Wales. 
I do not listen to the argument. I do 
not believe there is any truth in it. It 
may be so, and if it is so, then it is evi- 
dance of the bitterness and keenness with 
which Welshmen feel the position of 
Establishment, that they subordinate 
their political opinions to the desire to 
get rid of it. But I know Wales with 
a life-long knowledge, and have no fear 
that Welshmen will desert the Liberal 
cause. Their love of that cause is not 
due to this grievance they desire to get 
remedied ; it is due to the same love of 
freedom that prevents them from accept- 
ing the Established Chureh. Welshmen 
will still remain true to their colours; 
but whether they do or not does not 
influence me in moving this Motion. 
I am not prompted by Party motives. I 
move in this matter because I believe 
our claim is founded on right and 
justice. We have the Irish and Scottish 
people with us, and a great portion of 
the English people are on our side. The 
English Nonconformists are with us as 
a body. A great section of the English 
pee’ are satisfied with their Church, 

ut of this I am sure, that if the position 
were changed, if a condition of things 
such as exists in Wales, obtained 
in England, and the Church were out of 
sympathy with the Nation as a whole, 
Disestablishment would not be delayed 
for one more Parliament, and the English 

eople would sweep away the Estab- 
ishment. What I have said as to the 
proportion of Churchman to Dissenters 
in Wales can be amply maintained, I 
ask the English people to do as they 
would be done by, to assist Wales in 
removing an Establishment which has 
failed in its duty, and which can not be 
maintained without a violation of justice 
and equity. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That, as the Church of England in Wales 
has failed to fulfil its professed object as a 
means of promoting the religious interests of 
the Welsh ple, and ministers only to a 
small minority of the population, its main- 
tenance as an Established Church in the 
Principality is an anomaly and an_ injustice 
which ought no longer to exist.” — (Mr. 
Dillwyn.) 


*Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN (Den- 
bighshire, E.): In rising to second 
this Motion, I hope I may be permitted 
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to express the deep regret I feel at the 
absence from among us of a late 
Member of the House, who discharged 
the duty now entrusted to me, on the 
last occasion when this subject was 
before us—a man who, for twenty years, 
was a respected and familiar figure 
on these Benches, and who for 
fifty years was the spokesman and 
representative of all that is best and 
purest in the character of my country- 
men. As time presses, I will endeavour 
to narrow, as far as I properly can, the 
issues before us. I will not enter into the 
abstract question of the merits or the 
demerits of an Established Church, 
though, I confess, just now that is 
rather a tempting subject. Nor will I 
stop to angre with those who hold what 
I may call the ‘‘ divine right” theory 
of the Church of England; who regard 
any infringement on her privileges, and 
any encroachment on her revenues, 
as an act of sacrilegious plunder, 
That doctrine, I think, received its death 
blow some twenty years ago, when 
Parliament disestablished, and dis- 
endowed the Irish Church; for if that 
great measure settled anything, it 
settled this—that a privileged Church 
cannot, as such, exist in this country, 
unless it fulfils two conditions; unless 
in the first place it comprises the clear 
and undoubted majority of the people, 
and secondly unless it is so intertwined, 
so interwoven with the moral and 
religious life of the people that you 
cannot uproot the one without inflicting 
a serious and, perhaps, a deadly blow 
on the other. That point was estab- 
lished by the Irish Church Act. NowIam 
perfectly willing to agree, for the sake 
of argument, that taking England by 
itself, the Established Church does, to 
a certain extent, fulfil one or the other 
of these conditions; but I emphatically 
deny that it fulfils them as regards 
Wales, or that, humanly speaking, it 
can, within any measureable distance of 
time fulfil either the one or the other. 
And now let me meet a preliminary 
objection. It really is the only argu- 
ment worthy of the name that can 
be adduced against this Motion. We 
are told that as Wales is an integral 
part of England, therefore, the Church 
in Wales is an integral part of the 
Church in England; and, therefore, 
you cannot disestablish the one, 
without disestablishing the other, 
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Now it seems to me that argument is 
somewhat of a two-edg sword, 
for it could be used with quite as 
much effect for an attack upon the 
English Establishment as for the 
defence of the Welsh Establishment. 
But I pass from that, for I entirely deny 
the major premise. It may be perfectly 
true that there is an Act some 350 years 
old, an Act so musty, so antiquated, 
that no two Members of the Treasury 
Bench can agree whether it is in force 
or not—the Attorney General and the 
First Lord of the Treasury are at 
loggerheads on the subject—it may 
be true, I say, that by such an Act, 
Wales was politically incorporated 
with England. But surely, if we 
have not by this time learned that it 
requires something more than an Act of 
Parliament to stamp out a nationality 
and to fuse two nations into one, 
then the lesson of the last century 
has been sadly thrown away. The 
truth is that it is a lawyer’s argu- 
ment and not a statesman’s argument ; 
and I am not surprised that Lord 
Selborne, a lawyer of lawyers, should 
have urged it very strongly. He took 
the trouble to go down to Wales to tell 
Welshmen that they were no more en- 
titled to call themselves a nationality 
than Yorkshiremen. All I can say 
is I think we ought to be ex- 
ceedingly obliged to him, for if any- 
thing were wanted to make our seats 
safe it was the speech made by Lord 
Selborne. There is in Wales (and 
Monmouthshire, which is Welsh in 
everything but name) a population 
of about 1,700,000 — sed to half 
that of Scotland, and to about one-third of 
that of Ireland—and of these the great 
majority are divided from their English 
fellow-subjects, not merely by a physical 
barrier, not merely by a difference of 
race and temperament, but by the 
greatest barrier which can separate one 
nation from another,—the barrier of 
language. The Welsh have a language 
which, as my hon. Friend the Member 
for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn) says, isso far 
from dying out, that it is actually gaining 
ten . A language more unlike ‘the 

nglish language than are one-half the 
1 s on the Continent. If any 
hon. Member doubts that let him spend 
six months in trying to learn it, and I 
shall be very much surprised if at the 
end of that period, he can pronounce 
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the words which mean ‘‘ Yes” and ‘‘ No” 
in Welsh so that a Welshman can under- 
stand him. If ever there was a people 
entitled to distinctive treatment at the 
hands of Parliament, that people is the 
ple of Wales. You have shown that 

y legislating on temperance and on edu- 

cational questions from a Welsh stand- 
point. And now I will quote a high 
authority, an authority that both sides of 
the House will listen to with attention, 
viz., Lord Derby. He is not like Lord 
Selborne, a great lawyer, but he is 
something more—he is a great states- 
man. Lord Derby says:—‘‘'I'he ques- 
tion of maintenance or the Disestablish- 
ment of the Welsh Church ought to be 
decided in accordance with the wishes 
of the Welsh people, whenever those 
wishes are authoritatively declared.” 
Now, when we find the Welsh people 
practically unanimous, but when we 
find the Welsh Members voted down 
by a majority of hon. Gentlemen who 
really know less about Wales than of 
many foreign countries, less than they 
know about Egypt or the Soudan, 
then it is, I think, time to remember 
what has been said by one of the most 
thoughtful of living historians, Mr. 
Spencer Walpole, viz., ‘‘It is absurd 
to say a country enjoys representative 
institutions when her delegates are 
uniformly outvoted by men of a separ- 
ate race.’ This remark was made in 
reference to Ireland, but hon. Members 
will pardon me if I apply it to Wales. 
And now let me apply the tests I 
spoke of. Is the Church the Church of 
the majority of the nation? The sug- 
gestion is so ridiculous that if you were 
to put it to any Welshman, if he were 
not restrained by his native politeness, 
he would laugh in your face. If the 
Welsh Church comprises the majority 
of the people, how is it that five-sixths 
of the Welsh Members sent here—26 
out of 30—are pledged to the hilt ia 
favour of this Motion? How is it, to 
take the latest illustration, that in the 
County Council elections, which, rightly 
or wrongly, were fought on Church and 
Chapel lines, the Noncomformists swept 
the board? A good deal has been said 
about that religious census, giving the 
attendances at church and chapel in 
Wales on a certain Sunday two years 
ago. I have no great faith in such 
tests, for on that particular Sunday 
each party, having ample notice of 
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what was going to happen, went into 
the highways and hedges and brought 
in the maimed, the halt, and the 
blind, so that in some parishes there 
was hardly a church or chapel baby 
left in its cradle. Of course, by pick- 
ing out all the cases most favour- 
able to themselves, and ignoring the 
rest, the Church advocates have been 
able to draw the comforting assurance 
that they are only in a minority of two 
to one. This has been the subject of 
considerable discussion in the Press, and 
the Times sent down a young gentleman 
-of considerable literary ability to write 
“** Letters on Wales.” He was connected 
I think with half the clergy of the 
diocese, and of course he looked at the 
matter through Church spectacles. I 
do not blame him for that. But in one 
of these ‘‘ Letters” it is stated that on 
a@ particular Sunday in the parish of 
Ruabon the number of persons who 
attended church was nearly double 
that which attended the Nonconformist 
«chapels. But what are the facts? 
I have stated them in a letter to the 
Times, and they have never been chal- 
lenged. Of the village of Ruabon 
it might be true; but the old parish 
of Ruabon, now sub-divided into four 
parishes, has a population of over 15,000 
persons. In that parish 21,305 persons 
on that Sunday attended the three Non- 
conformist services, giving for each 
service 7,068, or 47 per cent of the 
whole population, while only 4,445, or 
1,482 for each service—that is to say, 
11 per cent of the whole population — 
attended the three services of the Church 
of England, showing that the attend- 
ances at chapel on that particular 
Sunday were more than four times 
#8 numerous as those in church. 
Taking the country throughout, that is 
fair proportion, but if you go further 
west the difference is much greater. 
But it would he absurd to rest this great 
question upon the result of a sum in 
vulgar fractions, especially as the most 
ardent champions of the Church Estab- 
lishment only contend that the Church 
is stronger than any other denomination 
taken by itself. But thea it is conten- 
ed that if the Church does not attract 
‘to herself the majority of the population 
while they are alive, at least she gets 
hold of them after they are dead. This 
singular argument is strongly urged by 
Lord Selborne in his book on the defence of 
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the Church against dissent and in support 
of that singular argument Lord Selborne 
quotes figures to show that in the ceme- 
tery of Ruabon the burials in the conse- 
crated portion of the cemetery largely 
exceeded those in the unconsecrated 
ae The right hon. Gentleman the 
ostmaster General (Mr. Raikes) im- 
proved on that argument, for he showed 
by figures a few years ago that the 
Burials Act of 1880 had had compara- 
tively little operationin Wales. No doubt 
he thought that a slap in the face for me. 
But what is the real explanation? I am 
bound to say that, with some notable 
exceptions, the clergy bave availed 
themselves of every technical objection 
they can find to prevent Noncomformists 
from making use of the Burials Act. 
Every effort has been made to deprive 
them of the benefits of the Act, and un- 
less the Act be amended, as I am now 
striving to amend it, I think the 
greater part of them -will continue to be 
deprived of its benefits. But there 
is another answer to this argument, 
and I give it on authority of 
Lord Beaconsfield himself. In a 
very remarkable speech made in 
18783, in moving the rejection of the 
Burials Bill, Mr. Disraeli quoted most 
elaborate statistics to show that in some 
parts of Wales two out of three of the 
Nonconformist chapels had burial 
grounds of their own, in which its 
members naturally preferred to be 
buried, and I remember he add 
in his characteristic manner, that i 
he had been a Nonconformist and 
contemplating burial, he would have 
regarded such a state of things with 
profound satisfaction. But an hon. 
Member opposite has placed on the 
paper an Amendment which states that 
the Church is gaining ground in Wales. 
I am thankful to think that no Welsh- 
man has had the hardihood to put his 
name to that Amendment. The hon. 
Member who has done so (Mr. Byron 
Reed) comes from Yorkshire—a county 
which Lord Selborne said was quite as 
much entitled to a nationality of its own 
as Wales. I can assure the hon. Mem- 
ber that his Amendment may do for 
Yorkshire, but it will not do in Wales. 
1 do not know what knowledge 
the hon. Member has of Wales. 
My knowledge of the Principality, I 
am sorry to say, dates back to a. 
period about a quarter of a century be- 
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fore the hon. Member was born. When 
I saw his Amendment down on the 
Paper I turned to that repertory of 
knowledge to which we all refer on 
these occasions, and I found he was born 
in London and educated near London, 
that he was Parliamentary Secretary of 
the Church Defence Association, that he 
was a Director of certain Conservative 
Societies, that he was a liveryman of the 
City of London, and a member of the 
Shipwrights’ Company, that he had 
been Secretary of certain Conservative 
Associations, and, last, but not least, 
Secretary to Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett, M.P. 
Iadmit that all these things are very con- 
siderable claims to our respect; but, I 
want to know what have any of them 
to do with Wales. No doubt it is pos- 
sible that in some of the fashionable 
watering-places of Wales, such as the 
hon. Member no doubt frequents, and in 
the border towns, which are really more 
English than Welsh, there may be some 
grounds for his assertion. But my own 
experience—the experience of my own 
senses, which I must prefer to any evi- 
dence the hon. Member can adduce— 
teaches me that in Wales proper the 
exact contrary is the case. I must ad- 
mit that the Church is making tremen- 
dous efforts just now. It is putting out 
all-its strength. That is one of the 
things wecomplain of. It is being con- 
verted intoa propagandist Church, a pro- 
selytizing Church, and, indeed, it is so 
occupied in fighting dissent that there is 
some danger of its ceasing to preach 
or at least to practice Christianity. In- 
deed, when I think of the enormous 
forces, the wealth—and wealth isa great 
more in a poor country—the charitable 

oles, the Primrose bounties, the social 
influence, as it is called, which the 
Church in Wales can call to its aid, I 
am amazed that its progress should 
have been so small, Hon. Members 
little know the petty persecutions, the 
social ostracism, the boycotting which 
the poor Welsh Nonconformists have to 
endure. To my hon. Friends and my- 
self these things matter little. County 
society even in Wales is not so pecu- 
liarly lively that it is impossible to live 
without it, and I have often consoled 
myself with the reflection that it is better 
to be boycotted than to be bored. But 
it isa very different thing for the strug- 
gling tradesman, the man who has a 
young family to support, to be told at 
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the doors of the hall or the mansion— 
in substance, if notin words—“ No Dis- 
senter need apply.” What is the re- 
sult? Why, that the Church has got. 
hold of the two ends of society—the 
plutocrat and the pauper—those who 
are most able to give and those who are 
most anxious to get-—Dives at one end of 
the social scale and Lazarus at the other. 
Sydney Smith once said that carriage- 
horses always drive to church, but in 
Wales it is said you can tell whether 
a man is a Churchman by the hour 
at which he dines and the number of 
servants he keeps. To say, therefore, 
that the Church is in a minority is to 
state only half our case, for it is a 
minority composed precisely of those 
persons who are best able to pay for 
their own religious worship. Now, I wish 
to speak with the greatest respect of 
the Welsh clergy as a hard-working 
and most zealous body. I ought, 
I am sure, to be the last man to 
depreciate them. But they are in a 
most unfortunate position, which can- 
not help exercising a déteriorating 
influence on them. The incumbent is 
usually the chaplain and almoner of 
the squire, and too often the elec- 
tioneering agent of the Conservative 
candidate. Talk of political Dissenters! 
Why, half the vicarages in Wales 
are political camps and centres at 
election time. In my county at the last 
election half the vicarages were virtually 
committee rooms, and I believe if I 
had been defeated half the church 
bells would have been rung to celebrate 
the event. No doubt we shall be told by 
the hon. Member opposite that muni- 
ficient sums have co collected for 
Church purposes of late years. That 
is quite true, and all honour to those 
who have done it ; but, to my mind, that 
is the very strongest argument in 
favour of the voluntary system, for it 
shows that the Church in Wales is 
quite able to take care of itself. I 
should like upon this subject to quote 
the words of one of the ablest and 
staunchest of Welsh Churchmen—the 
late Dean of Bangor, a brother of the 
present Bishop of St. Asaph—spoken at- 
a Church Congress at Swansea some 
time ago. ‘‘ lhe Church,” he said, 
‘‘has made material progress of late. 
Churches, parsonages, and schools have 
been built; but how many of these 
churches are empty? Five-sixths of 
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the Welsh-speaking millions are outside 
the Church.” That is the testimony of 
our own witness. But what are the 
onconformists doing? They collect 
from the poorest class in a poor country 
£300,000 a year, more than £30,000 more 
than the whole of the State-paid income 
of the Welsh Church. The Calvinistic 
Methodists alone gave £173,000 a year. 
They have 4,500 places of worship, and 
a corresponding number of ministers 
and preachers. No doubt both Church- 
men and Dissenters have been making 
eat efforts—and again, I say, all 
onour be to those who make them. 
But thereis this difference—the churches 
are built with the cheques of the 
.wealthy, the chapels with the shillings 
and pence of the poor. As to the boasted 
conversions of Nonconformist ministers, 
I confess I look upon them as very 
apocryphal. There may be some weak- 
kneed brethren, tempted by the pros- 
pect of the loaves and fishes, to desert 
the faith of their fathers. But, as 
a rule, these stories remind me very 
much of the stories we used to hear 
about the conversion of the Jews. 
There was a Society for the Conversion 
of the Jews with an income of £1,000 
a year. Butit seems that it costs £2,000 
to convertone Jew. Of course, the con- 
sequence was that that society was only 
able to show one conversion every other 
year, aud naturally enough, in one of the 
odd years, when no conversion had been 
shown, there was a good deal of dissatis- 
faction expressed at the annual meeting, 
and some person said they must either 
increase their income or give up busi- 
ness altogether. However, one member 
rose to the occasion and pointed out that 
even with their present resources they 
had two alternatives open to them. They 
could either half convert a whole Jew, or 
wholly convert a half Jew. Soin Wales, 
it seems to, me Church proselytizers 
spend their time between half convert- 
ing a whole Dissenter, or wholly con- 
verting a half Dissenter. In the last 
century Arthur Young estimated that at 
the then rate of progress it would take 
4,000 years to convert Ireland to Pro- 
testantism. Assuming it took a 40th 
part of that time, it would be a little 
unreasonable to ask us to wait until the 
great-grandchildren of the hon. Member 
opposite had been able te convert the 
onconformists of Wales into a minority. 

I come now to the ‘second test. Is the 
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Establishment essential to the spiritual. 
well-being of Wales? AllI can say is, 
that if salvation is only to be found in 
the bosom of the Church, the Welsh 
must be a nation of heathens and pub- 
licans, for it is common ground that. 
until lately the Church shamefully neg- 
lected its duties. According to Lord 
Aberdare, religion would have disap- 
peared from the country but for the 
exertions of the Nonconformists. But 
what are the facts? In no part of the 
country are the gaols so empty, the: 
places of worship so full, or the 
amusements of the people so pure 
and elevating. I have been told by 
Judges that when they passed from 
Denbighshire to Cheshire it was like 
passing from light to darkness, and-I 
remember that some time ago in three: 
counties in Wales there was only one 

risoner, and she was an Englishwoman. 

he people do not take their pleasure in. 

rize fights and gambling clubs. They 
Sain that to Peers of the Realm. Iam 
not going to notice what has been 
said by politicians in ermine—men who 
use the Bench as a pulpit or a platform 
to promulgate theories they have advo- 
cated in the House of Commons. I will 
come to the surer ground of judicial 
statistics, though I am almost afraid of 
quoting them after the light and airy 
way in which the Home Secretary 
recently pitched to the winds his own 
Home Office Returns. The Home 
Secretary seems to live in a transcen- 
dental world, undisturbed by such vulgar 
things as facts or figures. Perhaps, 
however, there may be some Members 
on this side of the House—some inferior 
beings who may desire to know what 
is the exact proportion of crime in 
England and Wales. I will tell them. 
The senior Member for Merthyr (Mr. 
D. Thomas) showed the other day that, 
while in 1887 the population in Wales 
and Monmouthshire was to that of Eng- 
land in the proportion of 6 per cent, the 
serious crimes committed there were in. 
the proportion of little more than 3} per 
cent. i. know that these arguments will 
have little effect on the serried ranks of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. I know that 
I might as well— 


‘Go stand upon the beach, 
And bid the main tide bate its usual height.’’ 


as appeal to those hon. and right hon. 


Gentlemen. But there is one body to 
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whom I can appeal with more confidence 
—the Liberal Unionists. I can assure 
them this is no question of the integ- 
rity of the Empire. I feel sure 
that we shall have the vote, if not the 
voice, of the right hon. Gentlemen the 
Member for West Birmingham. I do 
not suppose the author of ‘‘The Next 
Page of the Liberal Programme ”’ is the 
man to say one thing on a platform in 
Wales and another on the floor of the 
House of Commons. Will the eldest 
son of John Bright be found false to the 
cause of which his revered father was the 
most eloquent advocate—I might almost 
say the apostle? But I will quote on 
this question one of the greatest of 
living Liberal Unionists—as great, 
though, perhaps, not so advanced, as 
those I have mentioned—Lord Derby, 
who, three years ago, at Blackburn 
used these memorable words :— 


“T consider Wales has a strong claim to be 

separately dealt with. In Wales, as was the 
case in Ireland, the Nonconformists form the 
bulk of the population. The Welsh people 
constitute in many respects a distinct nation- 
ality, and I do not see why we should refuse to 
Welsh loyalty what we have granted to Irish 
sedition.”’ 
Yes, but what made the Irish seditious ? 
True it is that the Welsh are a most 
loyal and law abiding nation, but I 
am afraid there is a limit even to 
endurance, and things have happened 
lately in Wales which show that 
it is just possible that the time may 
come when we shall have a second 
Ireland in Wales. But I prefer to appeal 
not to your fears, but to your sense of 
justice. Whether we shall succeed 
to-night or not I do not know, but 
this 1 know, that time is on our side. 
We have behind us the rising manhood 
of Wales, aye, and our ranks are being 
constantly recruited from that great and 
growing tody of our fellow citizens who, 
taught by the lessons of our own Colo- 
nies, taught by the experience of the 
great Republic beyond the ocean, taught, 
above all, by the lamentable spectacle 
in our midst of a State Church divided 
against herself, are beginning to learn 
that the true way to keep religion pure 
and undefiled is to keep it unspotted 
from the world, and that the Church of 
Christ herself will walk the earth with 
freer and firmer tread when she has 
eeased to lean on the crutches of an Es- 
tablishment. 


Hr. Osborne Morgan 
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*Mrz. BYRON REED (Bradford, 
East): I do not for a moment intend 
to follow the right hon. Gentleman in 
his excursions into bi hy and per- 
sonality. I venture to think that neither 
the good temper nor the good manners 
of the House are promoted by such a 
course, and, personally, I am content 
to leave the right hon. Gentleman’s re- 
marks to the judgment of both sides of 
the House. My own personality is, of 
course, @ most unimportant matter, but 
I represent a much larger number of 
voters than the right hon. Gentleman, 
and I have had many opportunities of 
making myself personally acquainted 
with this subject. I think I shall be able 
to show the House and the right hon. 
Gentleman that, although I have not 
the length of years, the ge wea | 
experience, the knowledge of the Wels 
language or of Wales, which the right 
hon. Gentleman possesses, none the less 
I have had opportunities which, per- 
haps, I have been able to put to some 
useful purpose of forming a clear and 
intelligent judgment on this question in 
Wales itself. But I take this higher 
ground, that the question now under 
consideration is one not limited to the 
Principality of Wales. I can well under- 
stand the tactics of the hon. Member 
for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn) and ‘those 
associated with him in this Resolution, 
and I can well understand that the 
ancient policy of dividing in order to con- 
quer has found favour with Gentlemen 
on the other side. But those who act 
with me in this matter are agreed that 
when the question of the Disestablish- 
ment of the Church comes to be settled 
by the people of this land it must be 
settled asa whole and not as a putt, 
and we are perfectly content to take 
the judgment not only of this House, 
but of the constituencies in all parts of 
the country as soon as hon. Gentlemen 
opposite give us an opportunity. | Jroni- 
cal Opposition cheers. That derisive 
cheer means that that op rtunity 
can be given only by Her Majesty’s 
Government; but I must coomaa hon. 
Gentlemen that at the two last General 
Elections, when the question of Dises- 
tablishment was brought forward, they 
and their leaders ‘‘began with one 
accord to make excuse.” I have intima- 
ted that I will deal with Wales as an 
integral and indivisible part of the 
United Kingdom, and in support of that 
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view I will quote an authority of weight, 
not only with hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
but with the whole of the House—the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian. Speaking in this House 
in 1870 on a Motion of the late Mr. 
Watkin Williams, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman said :— 

“ There is a complete ecclesiastical, constitu- 
tional,legal, and I may add —for every practical 
purpose—historical identity between the Church 
in Wales and the rest of the Church of Eng- 
land. 1 will not say what it would be right to 
do provided Wales were separated from Eng- 
land in the same way that Ireland is, and pro- 
vided that the case of Wales stood in full and 
complete analogy to that of Ireland in regard 
to religious differences. But the direct contrary 
of this is the truth. I think, therefore, it is 

ractically impossible to separate the case of 
ales from that of England.” 


Upon the expression of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and onthat indubitable histo- 
rical and constitutional authority, wetake 
our stand, and we decline,as Englishmen, 
to separate the Church in Wales from the 
Church in the rest of the country. Now, 
I am led to inquire somewhat curiously 
into the motive of this Disestablishment 
agitation at this particular time, and I 
have come to the conclusion, from a 
rather exhaustive study, that hon. 
Gentlemen on the other side are be- 
coming alarmed atthe rapid and ever- 
increasing progress which the National 
Church is making in that part of the 
kingdom, and that they have come to the 
very definite conclusion that now or 
never is their time. I shall be able 
to show this evening by quotations 
from writings in the interest of the 
other side sufficient weight and warrant 
for any statement I shall make. The 
Cambrian News, a journal with which 
the hon. Member for Swansea is no 
doubt familiar, goes so far as to be even 
somewhat rude to the hon. Member, and 
to use expressions which I would not 
venture to employ. It says :— 

“The inhabitants of Wales are not satisfied. 
Disestablishment is an urgent matter in Wales, 
and must be pushed forward even if Welsh 
Members have to make themselves disagreeable. 
Such weakness as Mr. Dillwyn displays in 
reference to Disestablishment creates derision, 
and he will very soon be requested to hand over 


that subject to a more robust Member of the 
Party.” 


Hence this Motion, hence this discussion, 
and hence those biographical and histori- 


cal observations of the hon. Member 
for Swansea. 
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‘© Wales is ,” continues the Cam > 
brian News, ‘‘ very impatient of Members of 
Parliament, whose only notion of representing 
the constituencies is ministering to their own 
personal pride.” 


So wuch, then, for the inspiring motives 
from certaiu sections of the community 
in Wales which stirred hon. Gentlemen 


opposite. 

*Mr. DILLWYN: Where is the 
Cambrian News published ? 

*Mr. BYRON REED: I am not 


aware. I do not pretend to read the 

imprint of every newspaper; but I 
presume that the hon. Gentleman does 

not for a moment impugn the accuracy 
of the quotation ? 

*Mr. DILLWYN: No, Sir; I wish 

for information. ; 
*Mr. BYRON REED: Well, I will. 
leave the hon. Gentleman to settle that 

for himself. If the hon. Gentleman wishes 
to know the place of publication of the 
Cambrian News I should think he could 

easily obtain it from his colleagues on 

that side of the House. I pass on, 

however, to make this observation. The 
Motion of the hon. Member lays especial 

stress upon the alleged failure of the 
Church in the Principality. Now I 

know of no standard by which failure 

or success can be decided; I know of no 

official or ecclesiastical standard; I do 

not know that even the hon. Gentleman 

himself has attempted to set up a stan- 

dard, and I am therefore driven to take 
this course of inquiry, to make compari- 
son—the testimony in respect of which 

is ready to my hand—between the 
strength of the Church and of Noncom- 
formity in Wales. Now,I will make 
the proposition, which I do not think 
will be broadly denied in this House, 
that at almost évery official assembly of 
the various dissenting bodies in Wales, 

in the pages of almost every annual 
report which appears in their interest, 
the general complaint and wail is one of 
failing resources, of decreasing members, 
of ministers without charges, and of 
charges without ministers, and,above all 
things, the ever increasing burden of 
debt, which weighs as a fatal incubus on 
the shoulders of dissenting religious. 
effort. On the other hand—I doubt 
whether hon. Gentlemen opposite will 
listen to this converse of the picture—we 
have at every official gathering of 
Churchmen in Wales; in the charges of 
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Bishops, in the visitations of Arch- 
deacons, at the Rurideacanal Chapters, 
and upon every occasion when Churchmen 
come together, congratulations at the 
increase in members, and at the greater 
grappling with the population. With 
each year, aye, each month, it may be 
said that while the Church is waxing, 
Nonconformity is waning. [ Laughter. } 
That broad proposition I hope to be 
able to prove by authority which even 
the hon. Gentleman who laughs will 
scarcely be inclined to contend against. 
Now, the chief leading reasons which 
suggest themselves as being the grand 
eause of the decline of Nonconformity 
in Wales are these :—Firstly, the in- 
creasingly political character of the 
ministers; and, secondly, the ever in- 
creasing burden of debt. Chapels are 
built hastily to gratify sectarian 
rivalries without the means of pay- 
ing for them, and the debt hangs like a 
millstone round the neck of the congre- 
gations. Anvther cause is that the 
younger generation of Welsh people are 
more and more becoming members of 
the National Church, and, indeed, it is 
common complaint in the columns of 
the Nonconformist Press in Wales that 
‘the sons and daughters of Noncon- 
formist parents attend the services of the 
National Church. Now, Sir, I quote 
from a paper of some authority and 
repute, the Homilist, published in Lon- 
don. It contains a communication from 
Nonconformist Minister, who says he 
is also a Radical, in the course of which 
he writes— 

“‘ The characteristic feature of Welsh Noncon- 
formity is the general air of lethargy and sloth 
that pervades everything. ‘The mournful cry 
issues from the chapels in the land, ‘ Who 
hath believed our reports, and to whom is the 
arm of the Lord revealed ?’ Echo answers ‘Who.’ 
Can you explain it?’ Within the last few years 
the preacher has found out that ‘the kingdom— 
which is not of this world’ does not afford scope 
enough for hiseminent talents, and has set his 
heart on setting in order the ‘ kingdom of this 
world.’ Enter into conversation with your 
minister and try and find out his hobby. 
Polities first, politics second, polities to the end 
-of the chapter. No place is tov sacred for political 
discussion, Monthly meetings, quarterly meet- 
ings, associations, and general assemblies do not 
consider it incompatible with their religious 
character, nor in any way infra dignitatem to 
discuss political subjects and pass resolutions 
‘bearing on the same.” 


Then I find that a writer in another 

Nonconformist paper, the name of 

which I dare scarcely venture to pro- 
Mr. Byron Reed 
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men—the Goleuadd says :— 

“There is an itching among certain ministers 
of the gospel for seats on the County Councils, 
Some weak and thoughtless persons encourage 
them. The young people in the churches re- 
quire training. The Sunday School teachers meet 
to prepare for their work, and anxiously look to- 
wards the door for the appearance of their minis- 
ter. The members at the church meeting ask, 
Where is the pastor? There is a family in 
trouble and wants consolation and advice, A 
widow and children have lost a husband and a 
father, but there is no minister to comfort them. 
There are sick members waiting day after day or 
a word of sympathy from their spiritual advisers. 
Several young people about leaving their homes 
for England want good counsel. The minister 
was at Twrgwyn on Sunday. Monday and Tues- 
day he was at the monthly meeting. On Wednes- 
day he was arranging meetings of the Liberation 
Society, and in the evening assisting at one of 
them, with Mr. C. R. Jones, of Lianfyllin. On 
Thursday he was at a Conference at Shrewsbury, 
and in the evening atan Eistedfodd at Caersws, 
in the capacity of adjudicator and reporter for 
the Liverpool Daily Post. On Friday at an im- 
portant Parliamentary Committee meeting at 
Chester in support of the great Liberal Party, 
Mr. John Morley being present. On Saturday 
he returns home to preach on Sunday without a 
new sermon, and prays God to help him in his 
weakness after having spent the week like the 
prodigal son.” 

Well, I venture to say that these are by 
no means exaggerated statements of 
what happens among the mass of Non- 
conformist ministers in Wales. It was 
not always so, In the early days of 
| Welsh Nonconformity, the fire and 
fervour of the minister’s enthusiasm in 
the pulpit, and at the class meeting, 
moved the religious instincts of the 
Welsh people. But so surely as the 
minister of religion is degraded from his 
higher calling to the lower level of Party 
politics, so surely does he lose that spirit- 
ual influence which after all it should 
be his chief object to attain. Of such 
ministers might not a Macaulay write, 
“As we wax hot in faction, in 
battle we wax cold.” As they wax 
hot in political faction, so will they wax 
cold in spiritual work ; so will they find 
the ground slipping from under their 
feet in Wales; so will they find the 
rising generation going back to the 
Church of their fatherss, as a Welsh 
orator said years ago, ‘like bees re- 
turning to the old hive,” and so in days 
to come,and not veryfar distant, will hon. 
Gentlemen find it difficult to go to their 
constituents with Motions for the Dises- 
tablishment of the Church in Wales. I 
spoke just now of the burden of debt 
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which oppresses Nonconformist effort 
in Wales. I suppose it is within the 
knowledge of hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
and it should be within the Seve 
ledge of all Members of this House, 
that in very many cases chapels 
are run up by enterprising builders as 
matters of speculation. Popular 
preachers, who are supposed to draw 
by pulpit influence, are looked upon as 
eligible objects of such speculation. A 
writer in a certain Nonconformist paper 
—Y Seren, of the Baptist Order in 
Wales, says :— . 


‘*Tt is known to many of us as a denomina- 
‘tion that the pecuniary state of our churches in 
many places is exceedingly undesirable, and 
that there are some of us who have suffered and 
are suffering because of our chapel debts. 
Many have experienced great losses through 
lending their money on our chapels, being under 
the impression that the denomination as such 
‘was responsible for the debt.’’ 


It is not to be wondered at with such a 
state of things that there should be 
repudiation of chapel debts, and that 
disappointed money lenders and specu- 
lators are inclined to look with con- 
siderable disfavour on those who have 
turned out so bad an investment. Now, 
T wish to quote from a writer referred 
to by the hon. Member for Swansea—I 
mean Mr. Thomas Gee, who may be 
described as the chief priest of the 
Liberation Society in North Wales. 
The journal—the Baner—in which he 
writes is published at Denbigh. Mr. 
Gee, writing in the Baner recently, and 
speaking of the Calvinistic Methodist 
body in Wales, says— 

“The report for the year 1888 just printed 
shows a decline in the number of members. 
Here we have the ministerial labour of this 
great body showing no results, but a loss. The 
thousands of pounds collected for the ministry, 
the work of the Sunday schools, and all the 
ee meetings have produced no results. 

he ministry is become more learned, or ought 
to be, for a large sum of money is spent on it, 
but there is a fear that it is deteriorating, and 
that this is the natural inference to be drawn 
from the report.” 


This, Sir, is by a Liberationist writer in 
a Liberationist journal in North Wales, 
and I will not trouble the House with 
more than a hurried extract from it. 
The Rev. R. Ambrose Jones, speaking 
at a meeting at Abergele, called atten- 
tion to the personal defection of the 
members of the churches of his denomi- 
nation. He said— : 
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“Tf we do not take care of the poor, they 
will cease to take care for us, and will to 
the Established Church and follow fiat ol 
of other poor.” 


The same gentleman went on to say— 


“The people are less, as well as the money, 
and mem of Sunday Schools are less by 
scores than the year before,” 

Also— 


“T find that we have not increased for some 
time in the number of our members, and possibly” 
not in our attendance, which is a lamentable 
fact worthy of notice.” 


It is impossible to search any official 
reports of the Nonconformist Press 
without finding day by day testi- 
mony to the same effect—namely, 
declarations of the decrease of Non- 
conformist membership in the Prin- 
cipality. Again, on the other hand, 
I find in the Cambrian News a letter 
which says :— 

“The Church parson, with his daily services, 
his oversight of elementary schools, his mission 
work, his house to house visiting, and his 
numerous societies, is a hard- worked individual. 
It is the Nonconformist minister, with his one 
week-night service and his two services on Sun- 
day, who is becoming an object of reproach.’’ 
In point of fact, the bulk of the philan- 
thropic and benevolent work which is 
common to the whole community falls 
on the shoulders of the clergy and people 
of the Church, and not on the ministers 
and members of dissenting denomina- 
tions. I will quote again, and this time 
from the speech of a gentleman occupy- 
ing a high local position, and I am 
glad to see the hon. Member for Swansea 
still in his place as I wish him to hear 
this quotation. The Mayor of Swansea, 
speaking at a meeting of the Swansea 
Industrial Home for Girls, said :— 

‘‘He could not understand why all those 
present at the meeting, except himself, were 
members of the Church of England and not of 
the Nonconformist bodies. They were asked the 
question why the Church of England was pro- 
gressing and why the Nonconformists were 

ing backwards. He replied that it was 
se, the Church of England was honestly 
doing its duty, and the Nonconformists were 
not.’ 

This from the Mayor of the borough 
represented by the hon. Member 
opposite is in itself a striking testi- 
mony. I now leave this part of the 
inquiry into the condition of Noncon- 
formity in Wales, cursory as it has been, 
but based on the testimony of the Non- 
conformists themselves, and turn to a 
consideration of what are the Church’s 
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. position and prospects and rate of pro- 
gress at the present time. I find that 
unquestionably recent years have given 
a great impetus to Church work and 
influence in Wales. I will not attempt 
to fix any particular time for the begin- 
ning of this revival, but undoubtedly 

eat assistance was given to it by the 
holding of the Church Congress at Swan- 
sea ten years ago, and many of us hope 
that when the Congress meets again in 
the autumn of the present year at Oardiff, 
it will again mark a new departure on 
the part of the Church in Wales, and 
give to its work in the Principality a 
new impulse to energy. I find that in 
1632 there were 700 clergy in the 
847 parishes of Wales, whereas in 
1888 the number of clergy had in- 
creased to 1,434, and the number of 
parishes to 987. This more than 
doubling the clergy in half a century, 
is a very pregnant fact. In the ten 
years ending 1886, no fewer than 
228 churches were restored, enlarged, 
or built afresh in Wales; and taking 
the confirmations in the churches, I 
find from the official returns of the 
Bishops, that the average number of 
confirmations in 1886 was 6,52, that in 
1887 it was increased to 7,028, and 
that last year it rose to 8,454. There 
is a very curious fact in regard to these 
confirmations. In very many cases the 
Bishops found they were called on to 
confirm not only numbers of young 
people who were members of Noncon- 
formist families and congregations, but 
also many Nonconformists of advanced 
years. According to the Bishop of 
Llandaff— 

“On December 4, 1887, at a confirmation held 
at Llantwit Vawdre, when there were 90 candi- 
dates, all but three were converts from Non- 
conformity. At Pontlottyn, on December 11, 
1887, when 31 adults were baptized, and 53 
males, and 68 females confirmed, nearly all had 
been formerly Nonconformists.”’ 

The same Bishop also says— 


“A remarkable confirmation was held at St. 
Lleurwg’s Church, Hirwain, on December 3, 
1888. ‘The list of candidates included 20 men, 
of whom five were Wesleyans, aged respectively 
27, 58, 21, 44, and 30, one being a local 

reacher, and two others ‘members ;’ two were 

ptists, aged 28, and 12, the first being a 
‘member ;’ two were Independents, aged 62 
and 30, both ‘members ;’ two were Calvanistic 
Methodists, aged 32 and 21; of the remainder 
one Churchman aged 69, another 52, and a 
third 50. Twenty-two boys and girls were 


confirmed, of whom two were Roman Catholics. 
two Wesleyans, and one a Methodist.” 


Mr. Byron Reed 
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me that this is a very striking 
testimony to the position and influence 
of the Church in Wales at the present 


time; and the fact that these confirma- 
tions include not merely Nonconformists, 
but many of advanced years, shows that 
they have found in the Church that 
spiritual comfort which is denied to them 
in their own communities; that in the 
Church, at least, itis possible for men to 
agree about religion and still to differ 
about politics, and to join in prayer, 
and the worship of Almighty God, with- 
out discussing mundane and political 
concerns. The Bishop of Llandaff stated 
at a meeting of the Church Diocesan 
Society in 1887 :— 


‘* In the last four years I have opened 24 

new churches and mission churches. I have 
opened one every month this year, and shall 
continue to do so during every remaining 
month of the year. These churches contain on 
an average 300 sittings each. Inone valley in 
my diocese, with a population of 18,000, there 
was only one church and one mission church 
containing 560 sittings. In that valley there 
are now six churches with 2,000 sittings. I 
am thankful to say that these churches are all 
now well filled. Five years ago in this and the 
neighbouring valley there were not more than a 
score of houses and two churches ; chere are 
now in them 75,000 people, 16 churches and 
mission churches, and about 20 clergy.” 
One piece of statistics more; and the 
figures I will quote relate to the town 
of Cardiff. I find that during the five 
years to the end of September last there 
were completed the enlargement and re- 
storing of churches at Cardiff and the 
building of new ones at a cost of 
£51,000, raised from voluntary con- 
tributions alone on the part of theclergy 
and lay people of thattown. I will now 
pass to two cases which I think this 
House will regard as typical ones. At 
Llanelly (?) in 1837—just over 50 years 
ago,—there was only only one church, 
with only 590 sittings, the attendance 
being only about 200, while the parish 
had the services of one clergyman and a 
share of the services of another. In 
1889, instead of that one church there. 
were eight churches and 37 mission 
rooms, with sitting accommodation for 
3,374 persons. 

*Sir E. REED: It would throw great 
light on this question if my hon. 
relative would give the increase of the 
population. 

*Mr. BYRON REED: IfI am doing 
violence to the facts of the case, it 
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will be open to my hon. relative or any 
other hon. Gentleman to supply the de- 
ficiency at the close of the o ations 
Iam making. In the case of Llanelly, 
whereas the average attendance 15 years 
ago was 200, it is now 3,019, while the 
number of communicants is 2,330. But 
there is an even more striking case. I 
will go to Swansea, which is an 
appropriate place toname. In 1881 the 
parish of St. Mary in that town had a 
population of 39,000, and at the present 
time that has been increased to at least 
42,000. Since January, 1885, there 
have been built in that parish three 
stone and two iron churches, and they 
have all been paid for. They have not 
been built on loan or mortgage, but 
have been paid for out of the pockets of 
the people who believe in the ministra- 
tions of the National Church. They 
have-been erected at a cost of £11,041. 
I find that the fourth stone church is 
already org completion, and will be 
consecrated in July. The sum of £4,200 
has been raised. The third iron church 
is now in course of erection, and will be 
shortly opened, at a cost of £800. In 
the parish of St. Mary, Swansea, there 
were in 1885 six working clergy, and in 
1889 there were ten; on Easter day 
of this year there were no less than 
997 communicants in the parish, and 
during the four years 605 candidates 
were confirmed. But what is perhaps 
the most striking illustration of all, and 
one which is of the greatest personal in- 
terest to the hon. Member for Swansea, is 
that whereas in 1885, at the then School 
Board election, only one Churchman was 
elected, and he only sixth on the poll; 
at the School election held a few 
months ago, three Churchmen headed 
the poll, and the fourth was among 
the elected candidates. Thus, in 
fact, while declension is the order 
of the day with the Nonconformist bodies 
in Wales, growth and development are 
the order of the day with the National 
Church. This agitation might have had 
some chance of suecess had it been 
started 50, 30, or 20 years ; but, 
Sir, I venture to think that al the 
hon. Member for Swansea says that the 

rogress of the Church has come too 
a it is this agitation for Disestablish- 
ment which. is too late ; that the Church 
has more than held her own in the Prinei- 
pality in recent years, and that not only 
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in this House, but in the constituencies, 
as hon. Gentleman opposite will find, 
she will hold her own against any 

itation. As a hostile writer has. 

mitted, the National Church is now 
putting forth her strength in Wales, 
and churches which a few years ago 
were comparatively empty are now com- 
paratively full. I should like before I 
sit down to say a few words in reply to 
the observations of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite on the question of 
religious censuses in general and for 
Wales in particular. The only reason 
why a religious census, alike for Wales 
and England, has not been taken in a 
formal and official fashion is because 
the proposal has been resisted by hon. 
Gentlemen on the other side of the 
House. Churchmen, at least, have 
nothing to fear from the numbering of 
the people according to their religious 
denominations, and if hon. Members 
opposite will support us next year when 
the Oensus Bill is introduced, a clause 
may be inserted which will secure a 
religious census for England and Wales. 
But, although from no fault of ours we 
have had no formal and official census 
of that kind, yet an unofficial and in- 
formal one has been taken which is not 
satisfactory to anybody—it was satis- 
factory neither to us nor to the Libera- 
tion Society, and for sprout reasons. 
In the first place, we object to an un- 
official numbering of the people. We 
saw beforehand that Mr. Gee, under 
whose auspices an unofficial numbering 
of the people in attendance at places of 
worship was conducted, was a pro- 
nounced partizan interested in bringing 
out a certain set of figures to point to a 
certain conclusion. What happened ? 
He sent out the papers at his own time 
and by his own officers to take the census 
in his own fashion; and it was impossible 
to expect that true, accurate, and just 
returnscould be obtained in that manner. 
Only part of the returns were published, 
the information collected not being very 
much to the taste of Mr, Gee and his 
friends, who found to their astonishment 
that the Church was proved to be much 
stronger in the Principality than they 
had reason to suppose. Although we 
begged for the figures, and invoked the 
aid of the Liberation Society, they have 
remained. to this day secreted in the 
pigeon holes of the Baner office 
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at Denbigh; and the Secretary of 
the Liberation Society was so dis- 
— with the whole operation that 
e wrote to the Times disclaiming all 
responsibility for this census. ad 
they proved a crushing condemnation of 
the Ghurch, we should have had the 
figures readily enough. We also object 
to the mere numbering of attendants at 
places of worship, as an adequate test 
of the religious feelings of the ag 
or the strength of the Church; for 
inducing people to attend the church is 
by no means the ‘be all” and “end 
all” of the work of the clergy. The 
clergy of the National Church are 
not only a preaching ministry, they 
perform much valuable pastoral work ; 
and it may at least be said, without any 
mw of the Nonconformist 
ies, that the clergy of the Church of 
England are able by the specialities 
of their organization and methods of 
work, to reach masses of the people 
whom dissenting preachers are unable 
to discover, and to minister to thousands 
who would not otherwise receive spiritual 
comfort and consolation. I am inclined 
to think that if it were not for the Welsh 
Vernacular Press very little would be 
heard of this agitation. This Press is 
for the most part written, edited, and 
managed by Nonconformists who com- 
bine the functions of the pulpit, the 
iiot, and the pen in one occupation. 
hese gentlemen stir up the worst 
feelings in language so gross as to be 
almost unquotable, in language which 
it is a disgrace in educated men to utter, 
and which it pains enlightened and 
sensitive men to read. Cries of 
“* Quote.”] An hon. Member cries 
‘* Quote.” I shall be most happy to 
oblige him. One Welsh paper has 
spoken of clergymen of the Church of 
in these generous and Obristian- 

like terms. They are, he says, ‘‘ hypo- 
5 Jer tel 
8 e,’? “« nes, unable to h 
move, or work,” “blind teachers, soft- 
brained and dumb,” whose visits are 
‘‘acoompanied by nothing better than 
the ‘fierce breathings of hell.” That is 


very well fora beginning. {A Voice: 
«Phat ie not the workatelae:’ No; it 
is an translation. r 





that in the ‘vernacular it would be a’ 
great deal worse: Another’ writer 
speaks of the z, 

Mr. Byron Reed 
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cobwebbed Oathedral of Liandaff,” 
where “ bats, owls, and Bishops get fat.” 
I find that these gentlemen of the Welsh 
Vernacular Press are by no means satis- 
fied with the advocacy of Welsh Mem- 
bers; the hon. Member for Swansea is 
much too moderate for them, and I doubt 
if ever the hon. Member for the Rhondda 
Valley spicestheir political pabulum with 
sufficient fire to satisfy them. The 
Genedl Gymreig allowed a Oalvinistic 
Methodist minister to write— 

‘In Wales up to to the present the people 
have the upper hand. If ef wished to retain 
their ascendency, and especially if they wish to 
reap the fruit of their victory, they must be pre- 
pared to hold their own through blood.” 


The Seren Gomer is the ey publi- 
cation of the Baptists of Wales, and is 
ably edited by one of their ministers. 
It said— 


“Wales must be regenerated on Republican 
and Democratic principles. We look forward 
with certainty to the day when the four Repub- 
lics of Britain will move on side by side in peace 
and comfort, when kings and queens will be 
left to shift for themselves. e believe that 
the masses of Scotland, Ireland, and England 
will help Wales in its laudable efforts to regain 
Home Rule. If we had Home Rule in less than 
a month we should cashier the and tyran- 
nical drovers out of our country. The thousands 
of the Church of England would be utilized to 
educatethe youth, the ‘ Wales of the future,’ 
and the hills and dales of our country would be 
restored to their true owners—namely, the 
Welsh people, not some handful of y and 
rapacious landlords.” - 


I notice that the right hon. Member for 
Denbighshire does not cheer that senti- 
ment. I find these writers have no 
confidence in the House of Commons. 
One of them says— 


“No one can conquer in war without fighting 
and in war there must be shedding of blood in 
order to gain a victory, We cannot get the people 
inthe house of-palaver to attend unless we do 
something more serious than talking. 
will not think we are in earnest unless we take 
up arms and make use of them also.’’ 


It is an open secret on this side of the 
House that the election of the junior 
Member for Merthyr (Mr. P. Morgan) 
was looked upon by no means‘with un- 
mixed delight by the political dissenters ; 
and I find one of these gentlemen 
writing that there were— 


uspect Whine sa of true Israelites who would not 
have uricircumcised stitie’® to reign 


over them.” 
I have one more quotatiqn which I hope 
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will satisfy even hon. Gentlemen 
site. A writer in the Celt, in Decem 
of last year, spealsing of the Disestab- 
lishment agitation, said :— 

“We have strong hopes that this unholy 
marriage isabout to be lved. ‘ Disestab. 
lishment and Disendowment is coming,’ when 
the Church of England will be put to live on 
her own resources, and a the parsons, will 
have to work or starve. ey have enjoyed 
the fat of the land for ages ; but the wheel has 
nigh completed its revolutions. ‘There is an 
angel standing in the sun ’ (Rev. xix., 17), and 
that saan is William Ewart Gladstone ’ and 
he had begun to cry with a loud voice to all 
pe Bh ne rp fly je the oars Bef heavens, 

e supper of the great and the 

end will be that all the fowls will have their 
fill of their flesh, by the wealth of the State 
Church being used for National purposes.”’ 


Sir, that concluding sentence is the key 
to the whole position, and shows the 
meaning of the agitation. The endow- 
ments of the Church in Wales are 
being held out as a golden bait by 
unscrupulous agitators—men who pander 
to the worst passions of the public 
mind and the worst ignorance of the 
unlearned, in order to bring about 
an Act which, were this Parliament to 
adopt it, would be an act of the grossest 
injustice and the cruellest wrong, which 
would undoubtedly recoil upon the 
hands that wrought it—an act which 
would assuredly earn for the generation 
that accepted it the condemnation of its 
successors. Holding these views I beg 
to move the Amendment which stands 
in his name. 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘‘ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“having regard to the great and growing in- 
fluence and work of the National 
especially in the Principality of Wales, this 


House is not pre; to entertain pro 
for its Disestab ent in that part of the 
Kingdom.” —(Mr. Byron Reed.) 
—instead thereof. 
Question Proposed, ‘That the words 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
uestion.”” 


*Sin JOSEPH BAILEY (Hereford) : 
I shall, not feel it my “duty to occupy: 
much time in seconding the Motion of 
the hon. Member, but in doing so I wish 
to say that, speaking as one who has 
spent his whole life in Wales, I have 
often expressed my personal regard for 
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the Nonconformist ministers in Wales 
and appreciation of their work, and T 
only join issue with them when they 
assume a position of antagonism towards 
the Established Church. I am sorry to 
see that my hon. Friend the Member for 
Swansea in the commencement of his 
Resolution describes that Church as the 
“Church of England in Wales” ; but no 
man knows better than my hon. Friend 
that whatever he may think of its short- 
comings at the present time, that Church 
is the National Church of Wales, which 
has existed for 16 or 17 centuries. In 
the Library of the Housethere is a curious 
work, ‘‘The Laws and Institutes of 
Wales,” and it contains the laws made 
for Wales 100 years before Norman or 
English set foot in that country, and it 
describes how the King assembled his 
Parliament consisting of Peers: and Hes 
cliastics of the National Church. Now, 
Sir, although no boubt, in Wales as in 
England, a foreign nation having con- 
quered the country, forced on the land 
Bishops in Wales as they did statesmen 
and warriors and nobles in England, 
still it was the Bishop and not the 
Church which was imposed on the people. 
So far is the Church from being an alien 
Church that having looked carefully 
through the names of the clergy in the 
county in. which I reside, I find that the 
name of nearly every one of the early 
of those days was the name of a 
Welshman and notofa Norman. I will 
take, for example, a frontier town which 
is likely to present the’ strongest case 
for the Norman. The first four clergy- 
men fame oor: ig town hast : 
are, a a 

Teisindl ai Howel,’ onl” Thomas ma 
Evan. Such ‘eould hardly be of 
Norman: descent. I ‘was surprised to 
hear my ‘hon. Friend the Member for 
aries mention two cases . drunk- 
enness and immorality among the clergy 
of Wales somewtiere in ‘the 16th cen- 
tury, but if'it is necessary to go back 
800 years to prove''a cage of vice and 
immorality, the‘purity of the Church is 
by that very ' almost estab- 
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lished. The hon. Member for Swansea 
has referred to the number of churches 
and chapels in Wales. He stated that 
in 1750, out of 1,191 churches in Wales 
769 belonged to the National Church of 
Wales, and he thereby proves, I think, 
that up to the commencement of this 
century the greatest portion of the 
Evangelical work in Wales was done 
by the National Church. The hon. 

ember has also said that the number 
of chapels at the present day is 4,200, 
which will seat altogether 92 per cent of 
the population. In one district in my 
own county, I believe there are suffi- 
cient seats for 15 per cent in excess of 
the population. The compiler of the 
census of 1851 estimated that seating 
accommodation for 58 per cent of the 
population was sufficient for the wants 
of the community, so that the present 
accommodation is far in excess of the 
requirements. 

*Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN: Are the 
seats full? 

*Sm J. BAILEY: I can speak of the 
churches in my own neighbourhood, 
and they are full. It is of course 
absolutely impossible that when the 
seating accommodation is in excess 
of the requirements all the seats can be 
full. I received only the other day a 
letter én this subject. I conceal the 
name of the writer, but it is at the 
service of any hon. Gentleman who 
likes to have it. It relates to a Welsh 
Wesleyan Chapel, and the writer states 
that the people are suffering very much 
from the debt on the chapel, and an 
effort is being made to remove it, but 
there are only three male members of 
the congregation, and the burden is too 
much for them. Well, I think that 
chapel, however small it may be, can 
hardly be full. The right hon. Gentle- 
man has assumed that because the 
Representatives of the country are 
almost all on those (the Opposition) 
Benches, the country therefore speaks 
with one voice for Disestablishment. 
In the election of 1885 there were 
98,600 voters for hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, and 67,000 for the Conservative 
side. There were, besides, four uncon- 
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tested seats; but that will not bring up 
the Nonconformist majority to anything 
like what the hon. Member for Swansea. 
(Mr. Dillwyn) thinks it is. I do not 
claim that the Church le are in the 
majority, but I believe they form one- 
third of the entire population. The 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Osborne 

organ) made an amusing allusion to 
the Church collecting into her fold the 
dead Welshmen. Now, I should tell the 
House there are two occasions in life on 
which a Welshman sets very great store. 
One is his marriage and the other is his 
funeral. [Zaughter.| Hon. Members 
may re this as a joke, but Welsh- 
men save money for their funerals, 
all their friends on the whole country 
side are asked to attend them. The 
whole of the family of a Welshman 
look upon his funeral as a very great 
occasion. I will show the House by 
statistics that while a Welshman likes 
to hear the ministrations of a person 
of his own tongue, his own rank of 
life and so on, and therefore frequently 
goes to a Nonconformist of 
worship, on the t occasions of his 
life he seeks the Church. His funeral 
and his marriage both take place at the 
church. I find that on the occasion of 
marriage 330 persons in a 1,000 persons 
seek the aa of the Established 
Church, and only 304 seek the offices 
of all the Nonconformist communities 
put together. It is true, of course, that 
a large number are married before the 
Registrar, but even if they should all be 
Nonconformists it would not reduce 
the proportion of churchmen below 
one-third. Something has been said 
about the census got up a year or two ago 
by the Nonconformists, and the result of 
which has never been given to the 
world. I cannot say I regretit, because 
on both sides there are accusations of 
fraud and unfairness. I heard of one 
clergyman, for example, who is said to 
have counted his children, first in the 
school and afterwards in the church. 
On the other hand, I heard of a Non- 
conformist mini who counted his 
flock in the chapel and then dismissed 
them to hear a famous preacher in 
another chapel, where, of course, they 
would be counted at the conclusion 
of the service. These stories show 
that if you want to number the 
various religious bodies in the country, 
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‘you must do so in an authorized way, 
and that is a test which we on this 
side of the House do not shrink from, 
but court. The Church is accused of 
neglect, but statistics tell an entirely 

ifferent story. The Church has had 
great difficulties to encounter, but if I 
needed any evidence of its activity I 
should quote a speech of the late Mr 
Richard, who said in the last 25 years 
@ great improvement had taken place 
in the Church, that new churches had 
been built and that the services were 
being conducted with far more zeal and 
earnestness ; ‘“‘ but,” he added, “‘ it is too 
late.” Sir,I cannot help thinking thatthe 
reason this Motion is being brought 
forward to-night is that my hon.Friend, 
seeing the advance made by the Church 
in Wales in the last two years, fears that 
his proposal may be made too late. 
Now, Sir, the defence of the National 
Church of Wales is not likely to be left 
in such feeble hands as mine, buf I have 
ventured to raise my voice because I 
believe that the figures of my hon. 
Friend are entirely incorrect, and that 
he does not dare to bring them to the 
test of the census; because the Church 
whith has been described as slothful is 
one of activity and advancement; and 
because, while it is described as the 
English Church in Wales,it was founded 
before the English or the Normans ever 
set foot in the country, and has kept 
alive the spirit of religion in the Prin- 
tipality for 17 centuries, since the time 
-when Uhristianity first shed its light in 
‘the land. 


*Str H. VIVIAN (Swansea, District) : 
‘The hon. Member who moved this 
Amendment stated that he had cousider- 
able’ experience of Wales, but he did, 
not tell us how the experience arose 
‘thow long he had been in Wales, or 
during what time he had investigated 
‘this question. I take leave to say that 
after hearing his statements I cannot 
for one moment believe he knows any- 
thing whatever of the religious condition 


-of Wales. I do not desire for one | Po 


moment to deny the very considerable 
‘activity of the Church in Wales. We 
‘rejoice in it, we assist in it, we do all we 
can to help it on. We are Christians, 
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and we do not stand upon the narrow 
and limited ground of one particular 
form of worshipping our God. We de- 
sire,as far as possible, to bring the Holy 
Christian religion home to everybody. 
Therefore, as we rejoice at seeing the 
enormous increase of the Nonconformist 
body in our country, so we rejoice in 
seeing any increase in the Church. I 
am a Churchman myself, and desire to 
see the Church increase. No doubt the 
Church suffers from having neglected the 
people, but what I say is that the enor- 
mous majority of the Welsh people are 
not Churchmen, but Nonconformists. 
They have built their own places of 
religious worship, and they maintain 
them by expending enormous sums of 
money year by year. I believe they 
contribute between £300,000 and 
£400,000 a-year towards their places of 
worship. But I deny altogether the 
statement made by the hon. Member for 
East Bradford (Mr. Byron Reed), that 
Nonconformity is waning in Wales. 
I say it is increasing in Wales. The 
returns of the various Nonconfor- 
mist bodies show that their hearers 
and their communicants are increasing. 
I find from a return which I only re- 
ceived to-day that the Welsh Calvinistic 
Methodists, according to the Year Book 
for 1888, had 1,430 congregations, num- 
bering 132,000 communicants and 
282,000 hearers, and that their sub- 
scriptions for maintaining their worship 
amounted to no less than £175,899. 
The returns show a large increase on 
previous years. The Welsh Congrega- 
tionalists have 1,017 chapels and 268,000 
hearers; the Welsh Baptists, 810 
chapels, and 221,000 hearers. These 
three denominations alone therefore 
amount to 772,000 members. I have 
lived in Wales all my life, and I see 
nothing but a constant increase in the 
efforts of the Nonconformists to meet 
the religious wants of the people. No 
one probably knows better than I do 
the number of new chapels that are 
being built. I represented sag, 
shire for 28 years and I can 

itive evidence as to the enormous 
increase which has taken place. The 
hon. Member opposite (Mr. Byron 
Reed) said the debts of the Non- 
conformist chapels hung heavily round 
the necks of the congregations, and 
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say that year by year they do 
off. their debts, oad't know a pig 4 
which £13,000 was laid out upon one 
chapel, and the debt is now reduced to 
about £1,500. Oonstant efforts are 
being made to pay off the debts of these 
8 and they are constantly being 
paid off. There is no mistake so great 
as to suppose -_ you on ee the 
religious wants of the people ayin, 
the Hale of the costs of ps Ni ot Aca 
ship beforehand. All I can say is, that 
if the Nonconformists of Glamorgan- 
shire had not met the enormous increase 
of our population by building chapels 
and incurring debts upon them, a large 
proportion would have been heathens at 
this moment. The population of that 
great county incre [ from 300,000 
to 511,000 during the 28 years I 
represented it. ell, the parochial 
system itself cannot meet an increase of 
t kind. The hon. Gentleman spoke 
of repudiation. I certainly never 
heard of Chapel debts being repudiated 
in my neighbourhood, and I am quite 
sure that such a scandal would have 
rung through every newspaper if it had 
occurred. They pay their debts 
honestly, and as a matter of fact, many 
of our great Chapels are now entirely free 
from debt. The hon. Gentleman talked 
of running up Chapels as speculative 
buildings. No more silly statement was 
ever made in this House. I have never 
heard of a Chapel being so run up. 
The history of our Chapels is to my 
mind, a noble one. When a new 
colliery is opened and a new district is 
started, large numbers of workmen 
being attracted to a place which was 
before a lonely valley, congregations 
are got together by earnest men, 
generally meeting in the first instance 
in small houses. They form what they 
very properly call aChurch,and from that 
they go on to build a small Chapel, and 


they increase it, and increase it, and, 


increase it. I think I have myself laid 
the foundation stone of a Chapel, which 
has been five times increased—five 
times pulled down and rebuilt. That 
is the right way in which the increase 
of provision for religious worship should 
take place. The hon. Gentleman made 
@ great point of the increase of the 
Church in Swansea. I can tell him 


that is entirely due to the efforts of one 
Sir H. Vivian 
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earnest and zealous good man. Before 
he came, there was no increase at all, 
but when he came the Church oprang 
into life—and we are all Gelign it is. 

gan his 
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so. The hon. Member 
speech by stating that the Church of 

gland and the Church of England 
in Wales were one and indivisible. 
That might be all very true if you 
by your superior power could force your 
Church upon us. But you must denationa-. 
lize us first, and that you cannot do. The- 
thing is impossible. You cannot stamp 
out the Welsh race. It isa more ancient 
race than the English or any other race. 
in this country [ Ministerial laughter |. No- 
body can possibly deny that who knows. 
anything of the history of hiscountry. I 
should like to see anyone stand up in 
this House and say that the Cymri are- 
not the ancient British race. It is too 
monstrous to talk about. ‘lhe Welsh 
have their own language and have had. 
it for tnknown ages [ Laughter]. It is 
supposed that the first inhabitants of 
these Islands were a race akin to the 
Esquimaux, that the Cymri, or Welsh, 
came in after the last Glacial Epoque 
which is calculated to have occurred 
200,000 years ago, but at what precise- 
date they first occupied the British Isle- 
is unknown, although it is certain that 
itwasveryremote. You must bearin mind 
that the Welsh maintain their individu- 
ality, and that you did not conquer them 
for 800 years—that is to say, from the 
days of the Romans up to the time of 
Edward I. They resisted you fcr 800 
years, and you cannot stamp out a 
nationality of that kind. We demand on. 
their behalf that you should treat them 
as a nation, and not impose an alien 
Church upon them, but that you should 

nt us absolute religious equality. 

e have a right to it and it must come. 
I have been in this House many years, 
and I have seen many a reform as- 
stoutly resisted by hon. Gontlemen 
opposite as this is resisted by them, but 
they have had to give way in the end. 
Strong as they may be in their majority, 
they will have to give way on this ques- 
tion of the Disestablishment of the. 
Church of England in Wales. 


Mr. W. ABRAHAM (Glamorgan, 
Rhondda): It is very pleasant, indeed, 
to sit here and hear that the Church is- 
gaining ground in Wales, and it would. 
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» give us the greatest pleasure if our own 
knowlege of the facts could prove the 
veracity of the statement. I am sorry 


that the hon. Member who moved the | py 


Amendment, and after professing to 
have so much knowlege of Wales and 
the Welsh people, had to resort for his 
authority to a paper called the Cambrian 
News, inasmuch as no Welsh Member 
in this House has ever heard of the 
existence of such a paper. Wales can 
boast of having four Oonservative 
Representatives in this House, and not 
one of the four has dared to move an 
Amendment to this Motion. I question 
very much whether one of the four 
dare support the Amendment. It has 
been seconded by a professed Welshman, 
but one who has failed to find a seat in 
his own country, and who is not likely 
to find one there. We need not go 
back quite so far as my hon. Friend for 
the facts to prove what has been the 
history of the Church in Wales. Every 
Welsh Member, and probably every 
Welshman, is able to give his own ex- 
eriences of the Established Church in 
ales, and I can give my own, and the 
circumstances in which I was brought 
up. It has been my lot, fortunately or 
unfortunately, fortunately, I think, to 
be brought up among the toiling masses 
of the Welsh people, and my experience 
of the Estalished Church has been a 
bitter one. There was a Church of 
England in that part of Wales where I 
was born and bred, as there is in almost 
every industrial village. It was the 
Church of the few, the Church of the 
privileged classes, and to belong to it 
was to form part of the community, 
having a share in the loaves and fishes 
that were distributed. That Church the 
children of Nonconformist parents were, 
much against their will, forced to attend 
on Sunday mornings; if they did 
not so attend, castigation was meted out 
to the children themselves, and before 
Monday evening the parents were made 
aware that they had incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the authorities. My mother 
wept many times to see the state of this 
hand after receiving castigation for non- 
attendance at church. Over and over 
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again has it bled under the castigation 
for not attending at places of worship 
that my mother conscientiously thought 
I ought not to go toand where I should 
better outside... For obeying my 
mother and disobeying the authorities — 
I have suffered this castigation a 
times. What, I ask, has the Ohi 
done for the masses in Wales? [An 
hon. Memser, “ Nothing.” ] Perhaps 
it would not be strictly accurate to say 
nothing, because, to its own thinly clad 
and partially fed flock, it has distributed 
some blankets and clothes at Christmas, 
and disburses a few tickets for soup, 
coals, and so forth. But for the mass of 
the peopleit has done nothing, reg 9 
nothing; for nine-tenths of the We 
people, workmen who have never visited 
the Church, it has done nothing. 
Nothing to teach them self-respect, 
nothing to create in them or developein 
them a spirit of manliness, nothing to 
help them to fight their manifold enemies, 
caoie to raise the workman .in the 
social scale, nothing to relieve him 
from the burden, the ever increasing 
burden, of the fear of pauperism. 
What the Church did, if it sue- 
ceeded at all, was to teach us to 
do our duty in all stations of life, 
and under all circumstances to obey the 
dictates of our spiritual pastors and 
masters, and to prepare the poor for 
that huge relief house, where in de- 
clining years a man receives reliet for 
which he must be separated from that 
partner with whom he has shared the 
joys and sweets of life. What has the 
Church done for Welsh workmen? 
Nothing but to teach him to be a miser- 
able serf. I fully admit that there are 
some brilliant exceptions among the 
clergy in Wales; men of great heart 
and true, who strive to do good to their 
fellows, and whose efforts fail from 
their connection with the Church. If it 
had not been for such men as these, the 
breach between the Established Church 
and the Welsh people would have been 
greater than itis, and it is quite wide 
enough, Tho renewal of the tithe war 
in Wales hascaused much social irrita- 
tion, and grows with such rapidity that 
it not only discredits the Church jn 
Wales, but it is adangerto the State, It 
embitters the social life, it shadows that 
sweetness and light which ought to 
the legitimate fruits of religion among 
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men. Moreover, in the past, theclergy 
of the Church of England in Wales has 
shown many examples of intemperate 
and vicious life, and in many parts of 
the country have taught the people that 
there is a great distinction between the 
Church and religion. The people know 
that the terms are not synonymous ‘and 
not convertible ; they know that fully ; 
they teach it to their children, and they 
write it in their books. In one of the 
last best novels that deals with Welsh 
life, it is well exemplified, for one of 
the characters, a clergyman, being 
spoken of, the remark is applied to 
him; ‘‘ Ah! what a pity that he is a 
clergyman ; that he does not belong to 
religion instead of to the church.” Can 
you wonder then that these people are 
crying out for the Disestablishment of 
the Church in Wales. Can you wonder 
that they are crying out and thirsting 
for religious equality in the country. 
Now the Amendment to this Resolution 
has been cleverly couched for unique 
language. It refers to a National 
Church, but it does not say the National 
Church of what country, and I should 
like to know if the hon. Gentleman who 
roposes it will say it is the National 
urch of Wales. Are the Welsh nota 
nation ? Have we no country of our 
own? Have we nocustoms of our own? 
No writers of our own, unique and 
absolutely our own? Have we no 
language, a language that no English- 
man in this House can pronounce? 
Have we not every single characteristic 
that is necessary to make a nation? If 
that is so, how it is possible for the 
English National Church to be the 
National Church of Wales? It never 
was and it never will be. Reference 
has been made to the Rhondda Valley, 
which I have the honour to represent, 
and to the increase of churches in that 
constituency ; but, as has been already 
pointed out, no reference has been made 
to the increase of population or to the 
increase of chapels. In one part of the 
Rhondda Valley there is one chapel, in 
-another two, in another three, in another 
five, in another three of the largest 
chapels in the United Kingdom, one of 
which would more than seat all the 
attendante of the Church in that part of 
the valley. The Church has one school- 
room chapel and one Church, another in 
course -of erection, but the Church has 
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unfortunately been built, not by the 
Church of England as an institution, 
but by one of the lords of the land, and 
under a peculiar condition—namely, 
that if ever there should be a sufficient 
number of Catholics come into that part 
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of the valley the Church of England 
then would have to give up the building 
for the Catholics. ese three churches 
are built not by the Church as an 
institution but by the landlords, and 
for money made out of Royalty rents 
and ground rents, money by the sweat 
of the brow from the Welsh colliers. 
As the Welsh poet says :— 

Gwron dewr, anturiwr diwyd 

Yn mheryglon munud awr 

Ywy glowr dreulia’i fywyd 

Yn nghelloedd laith y dyinder mawr. 
[Cheers and lauyhter.| You supply me 
with another argument. You laughed 
at my language, and still you want 
to teach me and my fellow country- 
men religion in an unknown fongue. 
You have tried to Anglicise us for 
many years and you have failed. 
Certainly you have failed in the past, 
and you will fail in the future. It is 
with the money produced by the hard 
work of the Welsh colliers that those 
churches you now call the Church of 
England in Wales were built. When 
Disestablishment comes, then you will 
say it would be robbery to take those 
Churches back, created from the alms 
of the people, but we are prepared to 
let you keep all that, if you disestablish 
the Church. Give us religious equality, 
you can keep all the fabrics, and we 
can build fabrics of our own. We are 
told that now the Church is beginning 
to mend its ways, and is following the 
footsteps of the Nonconformists, and 
therefore the Church should not be dis- 
established, but I am afraid my hon. 
Friends it is now too late. We are not 
prepared to wait much longer, and we 
appeal to you, our English brother— 

ales is your little sister, and appeals 

to her big brother for religious equality, 
and sure I am the Church itself would 
receive the greater benefit from that 
equality. 

Tae POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Rarxes, Cambridge University) : 
As it has been my lot on more than one 
oceasion to take part in these discus- 


sions, I should not like to omit the 
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opportunity of joining in that tribute 
to the memory of a very distinguished 
Welshman who took part with us fon 
the last occasion when this matter was 
discussed. I came to different conclu- 
sions, for I started from different pre- 
misses, but I desire to bear my testi- 
mony to the memory of the late Mr. 
Henry Richard, who was a sincere lover 
of Wales, and treated this question 
with obvious sincerity. Nor can I avoid 
before addressing any observations to 
the arguments advanced, paying some 
tribute to the speech, to which we have 
just listened, which I am sure was heard 
with pleasure and respect in every quart er 
of the House. It is not for every Member 
to approach the subject without? some- 
thing of party feeling. But the hon. 
Member for the Rhondda Valley, though 
he spoke with genuine feeling, carefully 
abstained from anything which could 
cause irritation or aggravate his hearers. 
In the speech of the Mover of this 
Resolution there was a marked difference 
ftom the speeches which used to be de- 
livered. The burden of the song used 
to be ‘‘ the alien Church.” Nothing of 


that sort was to be found in the speech 
of the hon. Member for Swansea to- 
night. I cannot help feeling that some 
of the facts whieh were adduced in the 
last debate made some impression on 
amy hon. Friend’s mind. They have not 
made that effect on the mind of the hon. 
Baronet opposite. He still describes the 
British Church as alien. Well, St. Paul 
was an alien no doubt, and so far the 
description of the hon. Baronet is 
accurate, but I am not aware of any 
other und upon which a Church 
founded shortly after the Christian era 
can be described as alien. 


*Srr H. VIVIAN: It was Romish 
for 700 years. 

Mrz. RAIKES: I am speaking of a 
‘time anterior to that, though I do not 
-venture to go back for 200,000 years, 
which I think was the period the hon. 
Baronet claimed that the Welsh 
janguage could be traced as spoken in 
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these islands. I do not go back so far 
as that, but at all events, I venture 
to say that I in the 
speech of the hon. Member for Swansea 
a disposition to abstain from one or two 
of the weakest points previously pre- 
sented to us. Nor have we had much 
of those piles of statistics so easily multi- 
plied on either side. There is quite 
enough evidence of the majority of Non- 
conformists in Wales, but as to the 
precise amount we are likely to differ. 
The result of the census recently taken 
would induce us to think that the 
belief of the Nonconformists them- 
selves has been shaken as to the 
amount of their preponderancy. I am 
not prepared, however, to take the 
fact of their being a majority as a test 
which should be applied to this ques- 
tion. I am not prepared to accept the 
Separatist doctrine that Wales in this 
matter has a separate existence from 
England. The word “nation” is a 
vague and ill-defined word. A race, no 
doubt, the Welsh are. They have a 
very ancient patrimony in their moun- 
tains and their language, They have 
some traces of an ancient literature, 
and they are now doing something 
towards building up a modern litera- 
ture. I do not wish to disparage a 
warm-hearted people, among whom I 
have lived for many years. I do not 
wish to dispute their claims to racial 
considerations, but if they wish to claim 
@ position as a nation, they must show 
that they have a history such as Scot- 
land has—the history of a separate 
nation extending down to modern times. 
The Welsh race are a part of the British 
nation, and no man can aspire to a 
higher heritage than to be a member of 


the British nation. And as they are a 
of the British nation, so is the 
burch in Wales a part of the British 
Church. The Church is not merely the 
Church of England, as people are fond 
of calling it when they wish to use the 
term in an invidious manner, but it is 
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the Catholic Church as it exists in these 
islands.. The Church in Wales is 9 part 
and parcel of the Church in this country. 
Tt owes its origin to no plébiscite, as to 
no counting of noses; it is the body 
that. was planted in these islands as the 
_ Christian Church. It may have had its 
faults, it may have made mistakes, or 
tard cyemenr meee but as to its 
istorical continuity I am prepared to 
admit no doubt whatever. That is the 
- view which has been, as we know, advo- 
cated in a most eloquent manner by no 
less a person than the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. 
Gladstone), who at that time had not 
assumed the proud position ofthe angelin 
the sun who was to call on the fowls of the 
air to devour the carcase. Our view has 
been well set forth in the Amendment. 
I do not think there has been any dis- 
ition in this Debate on the part of 
n. Gentlemen opposite—and I honour 
them for their candour—to dispute the 
growth and increasing vigour and de- 
velopment of the Church in Wales at 
the present time. My hon. Friend the 
Member for Swansea, who will forgive 
me for calling him the Rip Van 
Winkle of religious controversy, has 
endeavoured to strengthen his argu- 
ment by a reference to the short- 
comings of the clergy in the year 1623. 
Surely my hon. Friend hardly thinks it 
likely that a practical body like the 
House of Commons is going to disestab- 
lish the Church of Wales in the year 
1889 because there were some drunken 
clergymen in the Principality in the 
1628. The right hon. Member for 
nbighshire has said he is glad that no- 
body has had the hardihood to assert in 
this discussion that the Church is gain- 
ing ground in Wales, bezause it is a 
ytizing Church. 
*Mrz. G. 0. MORGAN: No;I did 
not say that. 


Mr. RAIKES: Yes; I took the right 
hon. Gentleman’s words down at the 
time. He said the characteristic of the 
Church at the present time is that it is a 
proselytizing Church. 

*Mr. G. O. MORGAN : I did not give 
that as a reason for its gaining ground. 


Mr. RAIKES: The right hon. Gent- 
man said he was glad that no Welsh 
Member had the hardihood to say that 
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theOhurch was gaining ground in Wales, 
and then he proceeded to amplify his 
argument by describing the Church as. 
a proselytizing Church, and by holding 
it up on that account to scorn and repro- 
bation. I venture to say that my right 
hon. Friend, although himself not dis- 
tantly connected with the Ohurch in 
Wales, has very little knowledge of the 
history of any Church at all if he is not 
aware that the first note of a Church— 
if any Church worthy of the name—is. 
that it was proselytizing ; and that no 
Church is of any use, either in Heaven 
or on earth, which is not a proselytizing 
Church. For myself I claim that.the 
Established Church in Wales is a pro- 
selytizing Church; and I am glad that 
hon. Gentleman opposite admits that. 
that is one of its distinguishing charac- 
teristics at present. Then the right hon. 
Gentleman said that the Church in 
Wales is the Church of the plutocrat 
and of the pauper. Now, I think that 
the Primitive Church contained within 
its limits some people of wealth and 
certainly a considerable number of > 
and one of its characteristics was that it 
preached the Gospel to the poor. But 
the right hon. Gentleman has so little 
charity for the poorer members of the 
Chureh of his country that he has no 
kinder word for them than to call them 
‘‘paupers.” That is not the spirit 
which characterizes the Church, and I 
am quite certain that the hon. Member 
who spoke last would have hesitated 
before applying any term so contemp- 


tuous to his poorer brethren. 
*Mr. G. O. MORGAN : The right hon. 
Gentleman misrepresents me. en I 


referred to paupers I meant those in re- 
ceipt of Poor Law relief. 

Mr. RAIKES: I fail to follow the 
distinction which the right hon. Gentle- 
man wishes to make; but at all events 
he went on to compare the Churches in 
Wales with Dives and Lazarus, and itis 
not known that Lazarus was ever in re-. 
ceipt of Poor Law relief, nor is it known 
that Dives spent any part of his sub- 
stance in building churches or providing. 
for the education of the poor, The 
right hon. Gentleman said that the Non- 
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conformists raise at the present time an 
income for religious purposes which ex- 
ceeds by £30,000 a year the revenues 
of the Chureh. Well, all honour to the 
Noneonformists. I can scarcely find a 
greater proof of their sincerity and 
earnestness, but the very fact seems 
to make it ill-natured to grudge the 
‘Church its lesser income. It seems 
to me that the argument proves the 
sincerity, vigour, and piety of the Non- 
conformists, but I do not see how it is 
an argument for depriving the poorer 
religious body of its endowments. The 
right hon. Gentleman went on to say 
that the Welsh people indulge in refin- 
ing amusements. ere is no doubt the 
elsh people have great taste for some 
things, and particularly for music, in 
which respect they set a good example 
to their fellow citizens; but we 
have heard that the Welsh have some 
other amusements. We have lately 
heard of Welshmen spending Sunday 
in drinking clubs in Cardiff, and these 
two kinds of evidence as to the amuse- 
ments of the Welsh people do not seem 
to amount to an argument for disestab- 
lishing the Church in Wales. I feel 
compelled, before concluding, to say a 
few words with regard to what has fallen 
from hon. Members opposite as to the 
recent tithe riots in Wales. It is sup- 
posed by some ignorant readers of news- 
papers, but, of course, by no Members 
of this House, that the persons who take 
part in the tumultuous proceedin 
against the collection of tithe are truly 
aggrieved because they have to pay this 
impost. But as a matter of fact the 
mobs of boys and the crowds of farm 
labourers who take part in these demon- 
strations have never paid tithe. I do 
not deny that the agitation is shared in 
to a certain degree by persons who dis- 
like paying any imposts whatever, as an 
hon. Member has said; and I do not say 
that it has not the sympathy of 
certain small farmers in Wales; butthe 
bulk of those who take part in the 
demonstrations against the payment of 
tithe have no personal interest in- the 
uestion. It is always urged by the 
Yonconformists and ical Press and 
by hon. Members opposite that there is a 
necessary antagonism between Noncon- 
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En sae mane 
could much more un 
the position taken up by hon. Members 
opposite ; but I do not admit that it is 
80. I believe that if you go to the more 
quiet and less political Nonconformists. 
of this country you will find that they 
are of opinion that the attitude of Non- 
conformity towards the Church is similar 
Shs Bagoles Assay,” [Langer] Tem 
e y: am 
not speaking of hon. Members who 
laugh. Nonconformity now represents 
@ great religious movement of the 
last century, which affected the Church 
as much as the dissenting bodies. 
It represents the development of the 
religious force of this country that is 
common both to the Church and the 
great dissenting bodies, and I think 
there can be no more false estimate of 
this matter than that derived from these 
wretched calculations as to the precise 
number of persons who go to church 
and the precise number who go to 
chapel. sent Sonea re is, I *isgig a 
temporary phase in a great religious 
revival. tis not yet clear how far that 
revival will redound to the advantage 
of the Church or the advantage of other 
bodies, but it still retains great force 
and has not yet spent its full power. 
So far, that revival has done at least as 
much for the Church as for the Non- 
conformist body. The religious future 
of this country depends not on the 
antagonism between the two bodies and 
the fostering of unfriendly rivalry be- 
tween them, but rather upon the recog- 
nition of the fact that a man may be a. 
very good Nonconformist and yet no 
enemy to the Church, and that a good 
Churchman may do honour to the cha- 
racter and spirit of Nonconformity, the 
one recognizing the services that the 
other has done in the past, and that 
other realizing the services that the 
former may do in the future. 


*Mr. STANSFELD (Halifax): The 
time is so exceedingly short that I 
cannot hope to make myself intelligible 
on the question as a whole, but I must 
ask the House for leave to say a few 
words before we go to a Division. ‘I 


wish in the first place to draw attention 
to the marked difference between the 
terms of the Amendment, and the high- 
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by the Postmaster General. The 
Resolution sets forth that as the 
Ohurch of England in Wales has failed 
to fulfil its professed object as a means of 
promoting the religious interests of the 
Welsh people, and ministers only to a 
emall minority of the population, its 
maintenance as an Established Church 
in the Principality is an anomaly, and 
an injustice which ought no longer to 
exist No part of that statement or 
assertion of my hon. Friend has been 
traversed by the Amendment. What 
was the Amendment? It has been ve: 
carefully and curiously worded. It 
says— 

“That, having regard to the {and grow- 
ing ath and work of ~ pres Church, 
especially in the princi 0 les, this 
House fe arepnned ¢ sahertalin pro 
for its Disestablishment in that part of the 
Kingdom.” 

The House will mark the great differ- 
ence between the point of view of the 
Amendment and that of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Postmaster General. The 
latter has told us he cannot admit of 
any severance ; that the Church of Eng- 
land, including Wales, is indivisible, 
but he appears to be oblivious of the 
fact that this Motion is not an attack 
on a Church, but on an Establishment, 
and that, whilst severing a part of the 
Establishment, we may leave the 
Church —the historic and indivisible 
Church—intact. What I desire to say, 
in the few moments that I can avail 
myself of, are two things. I want 
to state our principle and our intention. 
The peg om and opinion of the Liberal 
Party on this subject, are well known, 
and are not new. The noble Lord, the 
Member for Rossendale 11 or 12 years 
ago, said at Edinburgh that whenever 
Scotch opinion, or even Scotch Liberal 
opinion, was formed on the subject of 


e Disestablishment of the tch | Church, 


Church, the Liberal Party would be pre- 
ared to deal with it. Well, the noble 
rd has been a Member for a Welsh 
constituency, and I suppose he knows 
something about Welsh opinion. I do 
not believe he will re-echo the views of 
the hon. Member for Bradford. He 
knows well enough what is the opinion 
of the Welsh people on the subject. 
It is not a question as to whether the 
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majority of the Welsh Nonconformists 
is two-thirds or more, it is the intensity 
of their feeling which es their 
whole lives, religious an itical, that 
makes the realization of their hopes, in 
my opinion, certain in the future. 
+ Liberal conference that has been 
eld of late has declared in favour of 
Welsh Disestablishment. Every Liberal 
Leader has declared in its favour. The 
people of England have no right 
to use their voting power to trample 
seusie sot, ten Ealesigeiiigs dn. omer 
e of the ° Principality. our 
ae. to be an Established Church, 
a Church ought to be national. It 
should embody and represent the faith 
of the people, and if it does not do 
80, it is an injustice to the people, and 
a degradation to the Church. Is it not 
a degradation to the Church to bring it 
down to the level of a Government 
partment, or of a vested interest. We 
ought to fight the question out on a 
higher level; we ought to think more 
of the Church, one of the highest con- 
ceptions of which man is capable. We 
ought to think more of the Church and 
less of the connection between the 
Church and the State. That is our 
feeling, and our contention. We are 


rofoundly convinced that the fockngs 
eellI 


hurch in Wales is alien to the 

and convictions of the people of Wales, 
and on that ground we take our stand 
in supporting the Resolution, and it is 
my firm conviction that the day is not 
long distant when the Resolution will 
be recorded as law on the Statute Book 
of this country. 


The House divided :—Ayes, 231; 
Noes, 284.—(Div. List, No. 1:3.) 


Words added. 
Main Question, as amended, put. 


Resolved, That, having regard to the great 
and growing influence and work of the National 


especially in the Princi of Wales, 
this House is not 4 to prs on pro’ 
for its Disestablishment in that part of the 


om. 


It being after One of the clock, Mr. 
Speaker adjourned the House without 
Question put. 

H adjourned at a quarter after 
ouse adjourned at a ae 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
gies 
INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION (WALES) 
BILL (No. 4.) 


Order for Second Reading, read. 


*Mz. STUART RENDEL (Mont- 
meryshire): In rising to move the 
Basond Reading of this Bill, I am re- 
minded that twice within the lasttwenty- 
four hours the affairs of Wales have 
occupied the attention of Parliament. 
Ten years ago the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian introduced 
a Bill upon the same subject, but for 
two centuries previously nothing Welsh 
received the slightest encouragement at 
the hands of Parliament. That neglect 
and indifference we now hope has passed 
away for ever, and we confidently anti- 
cipate that Parliament is favourably 
disposed to consider the wants of Wales 
in the direction which the Welsh people 
desire. Appeals to this House have 
been repeatedly made on this important 
subject. A Motion was introduced in 1875, 
repeated in 1877, and again in 1879. 
Those —— however, were unsuc- 
cessful. Perhaps Wales may reason- 
ably attribute the want of success to the 
fact that a Conservative Administration 
was in power during the whole of that 
eriod. In 1880 there was no necessity 
for an appeal. One of the earliest acts 
of the Government of the right hon. 
Member for Mid Lothian was the ap- 
pointment of a Departmental Committee 
to investigate thoroughly the whole 
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question of education in Wales, and to 
prepare the way for intermediate edu- 
cation. Wales owes a deep debt of 

titude to that Committee, over which 

rd Aberdare presided, for their la- 
bours. Those who have read the Re- 
port of the Committee will admit that 
no inquiry was ever more thoroughly or 
ably conducted, no evidence more clear 
and complete, and no more valuable re-- 
commendations ever made to Parlia- 
ment. Since that inquiry Wales has. 
possessed a solid foundation of fact on 
whieh to raise this question, and there is. 
little excuse for error or vagueness. 
The Committee touched upon the 
absence of intermediate education as 
the principal difficulty and defect in 
the snare anal condition of Wales, and 
they pointed out that it was in respect 
of intermediate education that the most 
urgent need for legislation was to be 
found. Nevertheless, unhappily, it: 
happened that the question of inter- 
mediate education proved—perhaps too: 
thorny—certainly too intricate and ex- 
tensive for the House of Commons to: 
examine with any definite result, and 
the consequence was that higher edu-- 
cation received the assistance which 
should have been afforded to interme- 
diate education. In point of fact, 
in Wales we have been in the singular 
position of building our educational 
system from the top instead of from 
the bottom. One of the most important. 
steps in our educational career was left, 
un appily, unaccomplished, creating 
thereby a gap which is felt asa most. 
serious drawback at the present moment. 
We have had other encouragement in. 
addition to the labours of the Depart-. 
mental Oommittee, and especially in the 
assistance which has been rendered to- 
the cause of higher education by Mem- 
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bers, without distinction of Party. We 
had a Bill presented under the respon- 
sibility of the Government, which was 
introduced by the right hon. Member 
for Sheffield (Mr. Mundella). It was a 
Bill which ought to have received more 

eral recognition than it did, and it 
would probably have resulted in legisla- 
tion if the career of the Government 
which introduced it had been sufficiently 
extended. In introducing the present 
Bill, I regret that it has not undergone 
the careful and responsible consideration 
of a Minister properly charged with the 
administration of the Education on 
ment. But I doubt whether the House 
of Commons has yet had presented to it, 
even in a brief and cursory form, the 
case for a Bill of this nature, and I 
crave the indulgence of the House while 
I proceed to give some information upon 
the matter, simply premising that I owe 
mainly, and almost exclusively, all the 
information I venture to submit to the 
labours of the Departmental Committee. 
At any rate, I would ask the House to 
accept it not on my authority, but on the 
higher authority of the Committee and 
their Report. I do not believe that the 
House of Commons, or the English, 
Scotch, and Irish Members, can be at 
all acquainted with the miserable edu- 
* cational destitution of Wales. Let me 
direct attention, first of all, to the ques- 
tion of endowment. The general endow- 
ments of Wales as compared with the 
general endowments of England are, 
taking the population into account, in 
the proportion of one to five, or, in other 
words, England derives five times the 
benefit from endowments generally that 
Wales derives. The case is the same, 
although not quite so bad, in regard to 
educational endowments. They are one- 
third as compared with those of England. 
Taking it at per head it comes to 6}d. 
in England, whereas some parts of 
Wales, such as Glamorganshire with 
its large and growing population, are 
so signally devoid of assistance of this 
nature that the endowments amount to 
no more than jd. per head. In my own 
county — Montgomeryshire — there is 
only one endowed school, and it is 
entirely in the hands of one gentle- 
man, a noble Lord, who happens 
to be a Oonservative. Taking the 





general endowments of Englan 
county, they average £55,575, whereas 
in Wales per county they only average 
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£1,656. Sir Hugh Owen, to whom 
Wales owes a deep debt of gratitude 
for the part he took in pioneering 
this question of education, was in the 
habit of pointing out that such was the 
dearth ot coeiteasment for education 
in Wales that it might fairly be said 
that learning did not secure to any 
Welshman, , Banna distinguished he 
might have been in the pulpit or at 
college, a higher stipend than £200 
a year. Another fact is that these 
endowments, meagre as they are, are 
notoriously, for the main part, in the 
hands of the Ohurch. That fact 
becomes fully apparent when we con- 
sider the position of the schools in 
Wales and the extent to which 
advan is taken of such schools as do 
exist. It will be found that the inter- 
mediate education of England and Scot- 
land provides, on the average, for the 
wants of something like 16 boys out of 
every thousand of the —- 
whereas the actual number of youths 
taking the benefits of intermediate edu- 
cation in Wales instead of being 16 per 
thousand is not one per thousand. 
There is accommodation — or rather 
there was in 1881—for somewhat more 
than one per thousand, but of the total 
number of 1,500 or 1,600 then fing 
advantage of the schools, it was poin 
out by the Departmental Oommittee 
that no less than two-thirds were boys 
belonging to the Church of England. 
The Committee observed that from that 
circumstance it was tolerably clear the 
schools failed to attract the Noncon- 
formist boys, that even such educa- 
tion as these schools provided was 
restricted, and that the great majority 
of the Welsh youths were, from their 
religious - convictions, precluded from 
parvisipeting in the education provided. 
e result has been to reduce the pro- 
portion of Welsh Nonconformist youths 
who avail themselvesof the advantages of 
intermediate education not to one in a 
thousand, but to less than one in three 
thousand. Then, again, there is a 
special case in regard to Wales which 
ought to be presented to this House. In 
the first pene there is a bi-lingual diffi- 
culty. For a long period it was honestly 
thought by Englishmen that the best 
thing that could happen for Wales 
elsh lan 
should be suppressed. We are now ‘in 
a different frame of mind, and all agree 
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that whether that is an object to be de- 
sired or not, it isa thing which cannot 
‘be accomplished. Nor is it to the interest 
-of any part of the Empire that the Welsh 
“nationality should be weakened, and at 
‘present the greater part of the population 
‘In Wales is bi-lingual. There is another 
‘special argument which the Welsh 

embers wish to urge, and that is, 
‘Wales at present is subject to another 
‘peculiar though gladly borne burden 
in having to support its own religion. 
‘The great bulk of middle class Wales 
has to support its own religion at 
:@ cost, as we were told last night, 
-of £300,000 a year, a very serious 
disadvantage to the country when taken 
‘in conjunction with the want of endow- 
‘ments. There is a minor point worth 
-stating, that Wales is shut out from all 
the great prizes of education, The 
‘University red and the prizes of the 
‘Church itself are of great value in stimu- 
lating and supporting education, but 
from these the Welsh Nonconformists 
-are in effect excluded. And the hardship 
becomes a very practical one when we 
‘remember that the theory under which 
‘the State is served is one of open com- 

etition. It is said that the Service of 
‘the State is fully open to competition 
and to talent, but can that be true in 
‘the same sense in regard to Wales as 
it is true in regard to England and 
‘Scotland ? I am sure that the hardship 
of calling upon a Welshman to enter 
‘into the severe competition of life when 
he is bound down by a system of ex- 
‘amination which gives him no credit 
whatever for the circumstance that he 
has a separate language of his own, is 
one which ought to receive the kindly 
-and favourable consideration of the 
British House of Commons. With this 
disadvantage to contend with, it is a 
‘wonder that Welshmen triumph over it 
as they do. With all these disadvan- 
tages, the people of Wales have this 
compensation, that they have a greater 
aptitude for the study and acquisition 
of language than the English people 
generally. In that respect they even 
rival the Germans themselves. It is a 
common complaint that in commercial 
trading and manufacturing pursuits 
Englishmen are generally distanced by 
Germans, who are harder working, 
more thrifty, and better educated men, 
with a much greater command of lan- 
guage. I submit that the Welsh rival, 
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even if they do not surpass, the Ger- 
mans in all these . They have 
natural gifts for the command of 
gn tongues; they are not wanting 
in adventurous spirit, and they are 
more thrifty, and contented with less 
than their English neighbours. Even 
from an economical point of view, I 
think this House aad make no better 
investment than to assist the Welsh 
youth in acquiring higher education 
and in relieving us from the reproach 
that we are being ousted by Germans in 
places where hitherto the English have 
carried the day. Itis not only that the 
Welsh possess these agro qualities, 
but it will be generally admitted that 
they have a natural tendency for learn- 
ing of this kind. They have an in- 
herent, traditional, and historic love of 
learning, which does not exist amon 
the weekly-wage class in England, an 
for which we must go to Scotland 
to find a parallel. Let me instance the 
case of the creation and maintenance of 
the College at Aberystwith—an in- 
stitution which was created originall 
by the pence of the poor, and whic 
found a toes measure of support from 
the quarrymen of North Wales and the 
miners of South Wales. For these 
reasons I think the encouragement of 
the Welsh people in respect of learning 
would be the best investment thé Govern- 
ment could make. Wales has been 
sometimes spoken of as the cradle of the 
British name and race. It claims an 
older religion, and it has an older litera- 
ture, possibly, than England. — It points 
to its educational aptitudes, and it asks 
for the completion of the missing link 
which hampers it in a most unhapp 
manner. t therefore present this Bil 
to the House of Commons in the hope 
of a favourable hearing and with the 
consciousness that it is a measure which 
ought to be considered without the 
slightest regard to Party coe and 
ought in the common interest to be no 
longer allowed to hang between heaven 
and earth at the will of the political 
exigencies of the day. But I take leave 
to say a word or two on such features of 
it as distinguish it from the Bill which 
was introduced at the time the Govern- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. Glad- 
stone) was in office, and when that 
measure was armed with all the weight 
and power which the then Government 
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Could give to such a measure. The Bill 
is one for the creation of the nec 
local machinery for the establishment of 
intermediate education in Wales. It is 
one which in so doing seeks to utilize all 
the existing educational institutions and 
endowments which the locality may deem 
properly available for such purposes. 
that sense it renders it possible to 
reform those endowments with a greater 
knowledge of the necessities of each 
- and with po asish a more ee age 
and uniformity o: and principle 
than is possible phi Tor the skiiled mt 
experienced body at the Charity Com- 
missioner’s Office. It of course provides 
power for establishing schools when 
schools are absolutely wanted, and, in 
short, it will enable Wales to complete 
the educational ladder which it desires 
tosee raised. I would say, further, that 
the Bill is drawn for the purpose of 
securing educational autonomy as well. 
Now, the House hasperhaps heard enough 
of the special claims of Wales within the 
lasttwelve hours; butat any rate, I would 
point out that this question is not one 
which ought to stir the serried ranks of 
the Opposition against us. Here is a 
case in which they may join with us. 
We ought to have a common purpose ; | 
we ought to be able to give that purpose 
effect with unanimity. But it must be 
on the basis of recognizing the autonomy 
of Wales in regard to education. What- 
ever may be the case with regard to 
more important interests in Wales than 
that of education, at any rate, in 
regard to education the case of Wales 
is so special, is so free from the hamper- 
ing influences of any existing institu- 
tions and traditions, that surely Wales 
may be entitled now to ask that she 
should manage her own educational 
affairs. For my own part, I confess I 
should not have ventured, and probably 
would have been unwilling, to have 
ut my name on the back of this 
ill if it had not been that it did 
provide for Welsh autonomy in re- 
ard to education. At any rate, this 
ill will represent that which we 
sincerely believe Wales is willing to 
accept with gratitude. It represents 
just so much and no more; it represents 
—that is, the minimum of what 


Wales will be prepared to accept. 
Wales is hardly able to provide a 
rate; but Wales is willing to do that, 
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the Treasury in the manner suggested by 
this Bill. At the same time, the cir- 
cumstances in which the rate is required, 
and the fact that Wales considers that 
enormous national endowments are not 
ightly applied, are such as would make 
ales restive under any serious modifi- 
cation of this Bill. Therefore, in moving 
the Second Reading of the Bill, I do 
think I ought plainly to state to the 
House that we believe there is no room 
for any serious compromise or modifica- 
tion in respect of the essential provisions 
of the measure. We hope and trust 
that the Bill will not be shelved, but 
will be treated as a serious proposition 
which, at any rate, ought to be ad- 
vanced as far as the power of concession 
and the power of the Government go— 
in a spirit of practical aid to the ques- 
tion, and not ina ie we would regard 
as unworthy, as dilatory, and as in- 
tended to defeat the object of the Welsh 
Members. I have no doubt that if the 
Government were willing to permit this 
Bill to be advaneed by the House 
of Commons as the House of Commons, 
the question would be settled; but for 
my own part, and I speak with the 
assent of, at any rate, the large majority 
of the Welsh Members, I should not be 
at all disposed to see this Bill simply 
sent upstairs to a Select Committee. 
I thank the House for the indulgence 
with which it has heard the remarks 
I have thought it my duty to make in 
introducing this Bill, of which I now 
beg leave to move the Second Jeading. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Mr. A. WILLIAMS (Glamorgan- 
shire, South): I beg, Sir, to second the 
Resolution for the Second Reading of 
this Bill, and, at the outset [ may say I 
feel much difficulty in endeavouring to 
describe the process of evolution by 
which this measure is now presented to 
the House of Commons, without at the 
same time, repeating some portion of 
what has has et so well said by my 
hon. Friend the Member for Mont- 
gomeryshire (Mr. Stuart Rendel) in 
introducing the Bill, and thus tres- 
pessing too much on the attention and 
orbearance of the House. It is related 
of Mr. Justice Maule that when leader 
of the Northern Circuit, and before he 
took his seat on the Bench, he was 
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once asked how it was that he secured 
#80 many more verdicts than any one else, 
and his reply was— 

MD ge os Rebun nh vipers Ay Thave twelve 
men to bring over to my side, and I go on 
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repeatin 
again, till I have brought them over.”’ 


Such, then, must be my excuse if I do 
occasionally repeat what may have al- 
ready been said in reference to this im- 
portant measure. It is eight years ago 
—now nearly nine—since the appoint- 
ment of the Departmental Committee 
by the Liberal Government, to which 
aianisa has been made by my hon. 
Friend. The hon. Member paid a just 
tribute to the efficiency and skill 
displayed by that Oommittee in the 
inquiry they made, and there was one 
quality which they displayed in a re- 
markable degree—namely, a sympa- 
thetic insight into the character of the 
Welsh ple. What, I ask, does the 
House think of the statement contained 
in a letter written by Lord Spencer, 
who was at that time the Head of the 
Education Department, to Lord Aber- 
deen, on the 25th of August, 1880? 
Lord Spencer said—~ 

*‘Tt has been represented to Her Majesty’s 
Government that the existing Educational 
Institutions, of a class above elementary 
schools, are not only insufficient in number, 
but so inconveniently situated, and in some 
eases 80 fettered by denominational restrictions, 
as to be at once inadequate to meet the wants 
of the Principality, and unsuitable for the 
character of the population.”’ 
That Committee inquired whether 
Wales had been, and was being, fairly 
treated in the matter of middle class 
education. I venture to say that 
since the Report of that Committee 
was presented to Parliament and 
action was taken on the recommen- 
dation of the Committee, the case 
of Wales has taken an entirely new 
position, and the Principality has risen 
to a much higher point of consideration 
in regard to Imperial matters. Last 
night we Welshmen were engaged in an 
important debate affecting the religious 
interests of Wales; and to-day we are 
discussing another important subject 
affecting the education of the Welsh 
people. We are only now ses He 
to show how very little Englishmen 
understand as to what Wales is, and 
what Welshmen are. How few English- 
men are there who can realize that a few 
hours railway journey will take them 
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into the heart of a country where there 
are a million apa vata: ou 
lan e which, as the hon. Member 
for Rhondda (Mr. W. Abraham) has 
said, they not only cannot understand, 
ut never would be able to learn. 
According to the last census statistics of 
1871, the population of Wales and 
Monmouth was 1,426,514, of whom no 
less than 1,006,110 habitually spoke 
the Welsh tongue, and of these 870,220 
performed their religious devotions in 
that language. Even now, in my own 
native country, wherever I go, either in 
Rhondda or the more rural districts, I 
still find that Welsh is the common 
eee of the people as habitually 
used in the home, in the workshop, and 
in the market. The Departmental 
Committee, in their Report of seven 
years ago, mentioned, with a kind of 
wonder, that there were 12 Welsh news- 
papers, 18 magazines, including two 
quarterlies, and a large number of 
books, all published in the Welsh lan- 
guage, and that as much as £100,000 a 
year was spent in Welsh literature and 
the Welsh Press. All this, they said. 
was done by the humbler folk—not the 
wealthy class, but the poorest of the 
people. The Welsh press existed then; 
and exists now, mainly for the poor, 
they love their language and the litera- 
ture it has produced, and the facts I 
have stated indicate, moreover, that the 
Welsh people entertain a deep love 
for knowledge, in endeavouring to 
acquire which they have for generations 
encountered the greatest difficulties. Up 
to 1870, as was disclosed by the Com- 
mittee’s inquiry, the Welsh people had 
nothing provided in the way of educa- 
tion, except what they obtained in their 
Sunday Schools and under a most ele- 
mentary system of instruction. In spite 
of this, however, they attained so great 
an advance in their literature as can 
only be considered really marvellous. 
The Education Act of 1870 immediately 
put into their hands an instrument for 
acquiring knowledge of which they 
availed themselves to a most remarkable 
degree. It is one of the most striking 
instances of the way in which they made 
use of that Act, that although at that 
time the means of acquiring elementary 
instruction were all that were afforded— 
that instruction being given, too, in a 
foreign language—because hundreds of 
thousands of Welsh children were 
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— the peopel knowledge in 
a uite as foreign to them, 
pi gel ag than Feocth is to my- 
self. Nevertheless, in spite of this, the 
ardour and enthusiasm of those poor 
Welsh colliers and workmen were so 
great that they actually created a true 
workman’s college in which the higher 
branches of learning were to be ac- 
uired. I allude to the College at 
Rberystwith, to which reference has 
been made. Then, continuing the pro- 
cess of evolution, we come to the serious 
difficulty under which the population 
laboured. The House will perhaps for- 
eve me if I quote from the Report of 
the Departmental Committee an illus- 
tration of the ardour, the desire, the 
longing and the thirst for knowledge 
which have always been shown by the 
Welsh people. The Report says— 

“Tt is not uncommon for young men, after 
having saved a moderate sum of money earned 
by the labour of their hands, to put themselves 
again to school, or to procure instruction in a 
much more desultory and irregular way, and 
then, with such preparation, to seek admission 
to the College at Aberystwith or to one of the 
Theological Colleges.’’ 

In illustration of this I may state that 
+ re Ag and workmen at Bala and 

estiniog, out of their weekly wages, 
were found subscribing to exhibitions to 
help forward the cleverest of their child- 
ren to higher places of education. But 
here, I am bound to admit, there was a 
sad difficulty and a sad want—namely, 
the want of the careful preparation 
necessary for that higher education. 
We all know the old story told by the 
Schools Inquiry Commission years ago— 
namely, that 16 boys out of every 1,000, 
where there was anything like fair edu- 
cation, ought to be receiving education 
higher than that provided in the el: - 
mentary schools; but the result of the 
inquiry made by that Commission was 
a very remarkable one. They stated 
that in Wales and Monmouth, with a 
eg .f 157,000, taking the num- 

er at 10 per 1,000, 15,700 should be 
obtaining intermediate education. Sir 
Hugh Owen put forward a scheme by 
which h: said we ought at least to have 
150 schools with an average attendance 
of 100 between the elementary schools 
of each locality and those Colleges at 
Bangor, Aberystwith, and Cardiff. What 
did the Departmental Committee find, 
and what were materials from which 
their conelusions were drawn? They 
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found 27 grammar schools entirely under: 
Church control, frequented only by the 
children of Churchmen, which was not: 
what the greater part of the Noncon- 
formists in Wales wanted. I do not 
wish to say a word in dis 
ment of those ancient ecclesiastical 
schools—the grammar schools. Mem- 
bers of my family for generations: 
have reaped some of the advantages of 
the higher class of education at the 
Cowley Grammar School, which has sent. 
into this House and other high places in: 
England men who have adorned the 
positions they have held by reason of: 
the education they have received. I 
may also say that my father was birched 
by the head master of Cowley Grammar 
School, and that my eldest brother was, 
50 years afterwards, birched by the same: 
master. There is no doubt that for the 
class for which they were intended there: 
was no better system of classical teach- 
ing than that afforded by those old 
grammar schools; but they are not the 
schools of the middle and lower class.. 
The endowments of those schools are 
not the endowments required in that. 
great system of education which the- 
Departmental Committee said was abso- 
lutely necessary. The result of their 
Report is embodied in a single para- 
graph in this Bill. The first section of 
the Bill, the Definition Clause, which 
defines intermediate education, says— 
“The expression ‘intermediate education ” 
means a course of education which ‘does not 
consist chiefly of elementary instruction, in 
reading, writing and arithmetic, but which 
includes instruction in Latin, Greek, the Welsh. 
and English language and literature, modern 
languages, mathematics, natural and applied 
science, or in some of such studies, and. 
cere in the higher branches of know- 
edge.” 
Now, I dothink that this is one of the 
most interesting experiments, if we 
should be allowed to make it, ever 
attempted in this country in regard to- 
its system of education. Let us try, by 
the light of experience, to realize what 
we mean. We all know that there is an 
important body in this country which 
for years has been endeavouring in a 
public spirited way to develop a system 
of what is termed technical instruction.. 
It is a matter of controversy as to what 
technical education really means, and I 
am sorry to find that some of our 
great Leaders have attempted to throw 
cold water on the plan. No one who 
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has read the articles which have ap- 
peared in the May number of the Con- 
temporary Review, or who have studied 
with anything like care the industrial 
progress of the Continent, can doubt 
that the system proposed for Wales is 
accessible, and would exactly meet the 
definition contained in the clause I 
have read. The answer in that maga- 
zine to Lord Armstrong is as clear as it 
can be, and from every centre of popula- 
tion throughout the country men like 
the hon. Member for the Govan Division 
one and all say, “This is the kind 
of teaching you want.” It will make 
our resources what they ought to be, 
and enhance our arts and industry by a 
higher system of training in the arts 
and sciences. Sir Joseph Lee, in one of 
those articles, gives an apt illustration of 
the value of these intermediate schools. 
He says a man came to him—an 
ordinary plasterer—who said he knew 
he was fitted for something better than 
a plasterer, and, if he had a chance of 
going to a good school to get some 
scientific training, he might succeed in 
his effort to better his condition. That 
man got an exhibition in one of the 
technical schools of the Midland 
Counties, and now occupies a leading 
position as an artistic designer in one 
of our great houses. In my own county 
of Glamorgan, during the last 20 

ears, itis a most piteous sight to see 

ow much ability, of a kind that is 
capable of beneficial development among 
the working classes, is going to waste 
because we have no schools of the kind 
I refer to scattered about the district. 
We do not, as Welshmen, grudge our 
English and Scotch fellow country- 
men their share of the general wealth 
which is developed by the skill and 
industry of the two countries; but what 
we do complain of is that we should 
have been left for generations without a 
fair chance of getting on as well as our 
neighbours, through the want of inter- 
mediate education. Within my own 
personal experience I have seen scores 
of men, who, as foremen and workmen, 
might have been developed into clerks 
of works, underground viewers, and 
managers of collieries and works, aye, 
and even into owners of some of the 
great industrial enterprizes of the 
country. This is all we ask—namely, 
that we may be put on something like a 
level with the rest of the kingdom. It 
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is.said there is no precedent for our 
demand. But I say there is a precedent ; 
at any rate, something analogous to it 

ly exists, for about £78,000 a year 
is now being devoted to higher educa- 
tion, £42,000 being down in this year’s 
Estimates for the Soottish Universities, 
and £36,000 for the Queen’s Colleges in 
Treland. Why, then, should Wales not 
have her fair share of this? We have 
been too long overlooked and neglected, 
and Iagree with my hon. Friend, who 
has moved the Second Reading of the 
Bill, when he says we do not want 
to have this question discussed any 
longer. We have found that our claim 
has been recognized by a Liberal Govern- 
ment for some subvention in the interests 
not only of my country, but in the 
interests of the whole kingdom, and I 
say that Her Majesty’s Government 
cannot do a wiser or more simple act 
than to grant us what we ask for in this 
Bill. By taking that course they will 
not only be conferring a blessing on 
Wales, but will be doing that which we 
believe will prove a great blessing to 
England also. It will be an experiment 
that will lead the way, I sincerely 
believe, to a system of practigal training 
in Science and Art which will enable us. 
to maintain the proud position we have 
always maintained of being the greatest 
manufacturing and commercial nation in 
the world. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (Mid 
Lothian) : Sir, I should feel some scruple 
in availing myself of your permission to 
address the House after the Mover 
and Seconder of the Motion for the 
Second Reading of this Bill, inasmuch 
as I intended to follow in their footsteps, 
were it not that I do not regard the 
measure as raising a question on which 
Parties in thisHouse aresharply divided ; 
and I do not consider it my function to 
address any reproach or criticism to the 
existing Government in relation to the 
subject, although I should be very glad 
if I were able to make an ap to 
them that would appear in their eyes to 
have any weight or value. But, Sir, I 
must also say that I am governed by 
the consciousness that it is not necessary 
for me to enter at any length upon a 
discussion of the Bill, for my desire may 
be almost summed up in the declaration 
that I wish to echo the speeches of ay 
two hon. Friends who have just ad- 
dressed the House, and to add any 
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influence that can be added to their 
statements, by my bearing witness to 
the truth and reasonableness of those 
statements. I must own that I never 
‘approach a question of this kind without 
feeling tliat this House ought to bear in 
mind, in dealing with a Welsh question, 
one of the considerations which ought, 
at all events, to recommend a temper of 
indulgence and liberality, and that is, 
the unquestionable neglect of Wales, 
‘which has for a long period marked the 
legislation of this country. It may be 
said this has been the fault of Wales ; 
but if that is so it means that Wales has 
not pushed her claims with as much 
energy as she might have been justified 
in using. There has not been in Wales 
the same amount of active sympathy 
between the upper and lower classes 
which happily prevails in England. It 
seems, perhaps, strange to speak of the 
neglect of Wales at a moment when 
within the last 12 hours the House of 
Commons has been engaged in an in- 
teresting debate on a matter vitally 
touching considerations connected with 
Welsh nationality. I only wish to put 
on record my belief that the whole 
annals of Parliament do not, so far as I 
am acquaifited with them, furnish a 
singlecase in which, on two successive 
days, Parliament has been occupied with 
‘two successive subjects, both of the 
highest interestto Wales. It may be 
hoped that this is a sign of coming im- 
provement. Ido wish to point out one 
thing. Measures have been taken with 
regard to Wales which were well-inten- 
tioned, but which have not been bene- 
ficial in what I may term a modified 
but real sense to the national interest—I 
refer to the foundation of Jesus College. 
So long as full justice was done to the 
Welsh language, to Welsh hopes, cus- 
toms, ideas, and wants, my opinion was 
that the foundation of a college of that 
kind might have been beneficial. But 
very shortly after the foundation of 
Jesus College came the Revolution, and 
however beneficial that was to the 
general liberties of this country, it was 
anything but beneficial to the local 
wants of Wales. From that time down 
tothe reign of Queen Anne there was 
a determined policy of Anglicizing 
Wales by force, by means of occupying 
every post with English-speaking people 
who were totally incapable of, or, at all 
events, who remained entirely without 
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or gaining the sympathies of the e 
of the sneiitey. "ints coll high ab 
well and wisely planned, sithongh ro- 
ducing many able and distinguished 
men, bas I am afraid, operated on the 
whole as a means of detaching from 
Wales, instead of attaching to the 
Principality, many of the most prominent 
of her sons. I Nate that the House 
will look liberally at this question ; and 
as regards Her Majesty’s Government, 
I cannot apprehend that there is any 
reason why they should oppose the 
Second Reading of the Bill, which, in 
its most essential points, corresponds 
with a Bill introduced by a former 
Government, and which it was under- 
stood embodied principles on which both 
sides of the House were agreed. I am 
aware there is a point of great impor- 
tance—namely, the introduction of a 
local authority—on which there may be, 
although I hope there will not be, a 
difference of opinion between us. Now, 
Sir, for my part I believe the Mover of 
the Second Reading was quite right in 
saying that from his point of view the 
introduction of the local authority, 
which we did not formerly possess, is 
vital to the well working of the Bill, 
and that consequently he would not be 
prepared to take the responsibility of 
putting the Bill forward unless that 
authority is introduced. Even if the 
Government do object to the authority— 
and I know of no reason why they 
should do so—the proper time to discuss 
the matter, and, if necessary, to. take 
issue upon it, isin Committee, when the 
House has formally assented to the 
principle of the Bill. This remark 
will probably apply also to other im- 
portant provisions of the Bill. This 
would be far better than that an issue 
should be hastily raised on the Second 
Reading of the Bill. Now, Sir, I can- 
not leave this question without bearing 
my testimony to the truth of the state- 
ments that have been made with regard 
to the claims of Wales upon this subject. 
No one can examine the votes of the 
House with respect to Ireland and 
Scotland without seeing that, so far as 
claim is concerned, that proposition 
neither requires nor admits of argument. 
Whether Scotland or Ireland have had 
justice may be open to debate; but at 
all events Ha has had something, 
and at all events Scotland has had some- 
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thing, while Wales has had nothing. 
Until the question of Aberystwi 
College came into view that was mathe- 
matically true. That College owes its 
origin to action which, if ever there 
was @ popular movement, was the result 
of a popular movement. There was no 
wer able or disposed to raise that 
llege except what sprung simply, 
purely, and directly out of the hearts 
and affections of the people. Upon 
that testimony to the want and the 
desire of the Welsh people to supply 
that want I think my hon. Friend might 
have been content to let the willingness 
of the people of Wales to help them- 
selves rest. There is no severer test of 
pular desire than that accepted by my 
on. Friend, who is willing to suspend 
his Measure and say nothing shall be 
done except in conjunction with that 
form of effort on the part of the people 
of Wales—effort such as they have 
made in respect to the College of 
Aberystwith. Now, we hear in the case 
of Aberystwith College that which I 
heard long ago with great interest and 
satisfaction in regard to the University 
at Athens. Not only the youth, but the 
— men and even the graybeards of 
eece went to Athens to obtain educa- 
tion at that University. Now, what is 
there in the way of the acceptance of 
this Bill? I am, I hope, resorting to 
unnecessary suppositions. I have no 
reason to suppose that the Government 
intend to resist the endowment of the 
Welsh County Councils with functions 
proposed to be given by this Bill. Let 
the House, if possible, after all these 
long years of neglect, with a considerable 
sum at their debit which they ought, 
if possible, to efface, and a certain 
amount of discredit to Parliament which 
they ought to counterbalance—at all 
events at this stage do that which they 
cannot do without the help of the 
Government, and by assenting to the 
Second Reading go as far as they can 
in supporting the Bill. Unquestionably 
there is between us a large amount of 
concurrency. Such a course will not 
commit the House to more than this— 
that they admit there is a considerable 
case of justice and practical necessity 
for taking some positive measures now. 
I am not aware of anything in the nature 
of this subject which ought to make 
the House contemplate with satisfaction, 
or even with toleration, any postpone- 
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ment of it. I believe with my hon. 
Friend that the Government would do 
@ prudent thing in carrying the measure 
forward, as by doing so they would 
escape what might otherwise be a series 
of interminable debates. : 
*Mrz. RATHBONE (Carnarvonshire, 
Arfon) : I rise principally to point out 
how practical effect can be given to the 
suggestion just made by the right hon. 
Gentleman. I shall not detain the 
House by any attempt to argue the 
necessity for an intermediate Education 
Bill, or to go into the details of the 
resent Bill, Governments representin 
oth sides in succession have admi 
the necessity for such a measure and 
repeatedly promised this boon, or rather 
this justice to the Welsh people. Now 
what I want to urge is that under these 
circumstances not only are you doing a 
serious injury to the Welsh pon but 
you are committing over again the same 
mistake which has brought on all our 
troubles with Ireland; you are proving 
to the Welsh people either the unwill- 
ingness or the incompetence of the Par- 
liament of the United Kingdom to carry 
out what it has repeatedly admitted it is 
its duty todo. And it is such an un- 
necessary piece of folly and incapacity. 
The right hon. Member for Mid Lothian 
has repeatedly told us the remedy for 
this incapacity is devolution of the powers 
of the HousetoGrand Committees. Can- 
not the Government refer this Bill to a 
Grand Committee, which remember is 
after alla miniature of the whole House, 
and in which the Government will have 
a proportionate majority. I think with 
all the Scotch business before the House 
it would be almost impossible to deal 
with this Bill in a Committee of the 
whole House, which means that 40 or 
50 Members would attend regularly 
and do the work, while the remaining 
6380 Members would stream in and out 
and perhaps secure the insertion of 
Amendments which would apparently be 
harmless, but which would in fact make 
a complete mess of the whole Bill. By 
referring it to a Grand Committee you 
could ensure that it should be a safe as 
well as an efficient Bill; while, viewed 
from our side of the House, we 
should get the best and most thorough- 
going Bill we can expect to get while 
the Conservative vernment is in 
power. If it ashi defective in work- 
ing, those defects could be remedied 
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when a Liberal Government came into 
power ; but, in the meantime, the present 
rising generation of Welshmen would 
not be sent out into the world unpro- 
vided with those educational advantages 
which they desire as much as their 
Scotch compatriots, which they need as 
much and would use as well. They 
have, like the Scotch, being a compara- 
tively poor nation, to go in lente 
numbers to seek their fortunes out of 
their native land,and it iscruelly unjustto 
continue to send them out at a disad- 
vantage as regards educational facili- 
ties, which the Scotch have so long 
enjoyed, which you have so repeatedly 
promised to the Welsh, and which they 
are, I repeat, as anxious for and fitted 
to turn to good advantage as the Scotch 
are themselves. Not only are you 
doing this injustice and neglecting this 
duty, but such a course is most unstates- 
manlike, for you are thus creating and 
justifying the demand for Home Rule 
for Wales. When such a simple and 
practical remedy is in your power, by 
which you will confer a great benefit, 
secure credit to your Government, and 
avoid a great danger, it seems to me 
absolutely inconceivable that you should 
neglect such an opportunity. I have 
spoken of the thirst among the Welsh 
for education. Now, bearing on this, I 
hold in my hand a most important 
statistical Return of the classes from 
whom the pupils of our North Wales 
College have come. It will be evident 
to the House that a college is not the 
educational institution most available 
for men of the class of farmers and 
quarrymen, but that intermediate educa- 
tian is far more valuable for them. 
Those of us interested in education for 
Wales threw ourselves heart and soul 
into the movement for colleges, because 
it was the only thing we could do then 
and we felt sure it would necessitate the 
still more important provision of tech- 
nical and intermediate education if 
introduced. But look on what the 
efforts of these poor men have been 
actually to provide the highest educa- 
tional agencies for their children. The 
quarrymen of Bethesda—of a single 
quarry—subscribed £1,500 towards the 
establishment of the college, and though 
bad times came almost immediately 
upon them, and they had only four 
days’ work a week, they had actually 


paid up within a very short time £1,000 
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of this amount, and not only so, but the 
three classes that have supplied the 
number of students for the 
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North Wales Oollege are, first, 
the farmers, whose average holding is. 
46 acres, who in the few years, during 
which it has been established, have 
supplied 29; next to them come the 
clergy and ministers of religion, who 
are the parents of 84 of our students, 
and then come the quarrymen with 23 
students in the few years during which 
the college has been establish The 
fact is, that the poor Welsh farmers and. 
the quarrymen were, in proportion to 
their means, the most liberal supporters 
of the North Wales College, putting those 
of us who belong to the wealthier and 
leisure classes to shame by the largeness- 
of their contribution. Now, I put it to 
the House, whether men willing to make 
such sacrifices—for think what a sacrfice 
it must be for a quarryman to send his 
son to college—willing thus to avail 
themselves of the advantages provided, 
do not deserve to have the opportunities 
for qualifying themselves for their own 
work, and for work elsewhere which 
technical and intermediate education 
would furnish. And look too at the way 
in which the Welsh farmers have come 
forward to avail themselves of technical 
agricultural information. Why, on one 
market day last week, I believe the 
farmers in Anglesey raised £100 
towards a dairy school, and I will 
undertake to say if Government will 
only back us up we will make North 
Wales a model of technical agricultural 
information for the whole country. 
Now, Sir, I do put it to the House; is 
it not simply a disgrace to us, a con- 
fession of disreputable incapa.ity on 
the part of the Imperial Parliament 
if we delay any longer to provide the 
Welsh with this education which they 
are willing to make sacrifices for far 
exceeding those called for from any part 
of the Three Kingdoms and toavailthem- 
selves of when provided. I repeat this 
is no Party question, and I do urge the 
Government to take this opportunity of 
pressing the matter forward. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry): From the condition of 
the House I think we are likely to come 
to an amicable conclusion on this sub- 


ject. Of one thing [ am certain, and 


that is that no one can approach the 
question with a more sincere desire to 
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improve—to reform if you like—the 
educational endowments of Wales, than 
myself. I note with pleasure two or 
three observations which have fallen 
from the opposite Benches. I note for 
instance the amende honourable which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
d Lothian (Mr. Gladstone), and the 
hon. Member for Montgomeryshire 
(Mr. Stuart Rendel) made to Aberyst- 
with College for the slight they threw 
on that institution by the proposal 
during the Premiership of the right 
hon. Gentleman to disendow it. They 
have now shown by their words 
that they still have some sympath 
with Aberystwith College. Iam g 
that the efforts of the Conservative Party 
on that occasion were instrumental in pre- 
serving the grant which was then given 
and which is still given out of the public 
revenue to that institution. ow I 
shall criticize the Bill in no unfriendly 
spirit. I will approach the question in 
what the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Mid hothian describes as a spirit 
of liberality. The right hon. Gentle- 
man supported the Second Reading of 
this Bill on the ground that Jesus 
College, at Oxford, has not entirely ful- 
filled its duties towards Wales, and that 
something yet remains to be done. But 
I observe that Jesus College and its 
responsibilities towards Wales will not 
be affected in the slightest degree by 
any provision in this Bill, and if I do 
not follow the right hon. Gentleman 
upon the point it is upon that account. 
Passing from Jesus College, I venture 
to lay down an axiom which I believe 
will be accepted on both sides of the 
House when dealing with the educa- 
tional endowmentsin Wales, and that is 
that politics should be eliminated. But 
when I look at the Bill I find that the 
names at the back of it are only the 
names of Radical Members. I regret 
that the Radical Members for Wales 
have not endeavoured to secure upon 
the back of the Measure the names of 
some of those who are interested in 
education in Wales, but who are not of 
the same political opinion as themselves. 
There is now before the House another 
Bill dealing with precisely the same 
subject, and on not altogether different 
rinciples—the Bill of the hon. Member 
or the Denbigh Boroughs (Mr. Ken- 
yon). That Bill should, I think, go 
and in hand with this Bill. The two 
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Bills are genuine and legitimate endea- 
vours to make the intermediate educa- 
tion in Wales better. Why should not 
both side of the House shake hands 
upon this question? Why should we 
not endeavour to push forward the same 
object in a spirit of conciliation? I 
have said that politics ought to be 
eliminated from the question of educa- 
tion, but I find that the authorities who 
are to deal with education in Wales 
under the Bill are the County Coun- 
cils. Now, it is well known that 
the County Councils in Wales have been 
elected on political lines entirely. Indeed, 
the Leaders of the Opposition invited the 
electors of Wales in electing County 
Councils to act, not on the principle of 
electing the best men, but of electing 
theirown men. The Bill not only deals 
with education, but it amounts to am 
amendment of an Act which was only 
passed last session, the Act for the creation. 
of County Councils. County Councils: 
have hardly got into harness. They 
hardly know 28 they will work the- 
business of the counties which has been: 
entrusted to them, and yet it is now pro- 

sed to throw on the shoulders of these 

uncils, who are already overworked, 
the control of the whole ‘of the 
secondary and technical education in 
their counties. But I am bound to say 
that representing as I do, to a large ex- 
tent, the agricultural interest, I cannot. 
at the present time willingly accept a 
principle which will place another rate 
upon the farmers. We have heard from 
the hon. Member for Carnarvonshire- 
(Mr. Rathbone) that the 40 acré far- 
mers of North and South Wales are poor 
men. It is hard that we should place 
upon the backs of these men an 

ditional rate, and [ am perfectly sure, 
speaking as I do for the farmers of Wales 
and the border counties, that they will 
resent the imposition of another rate, 
although they are most anxious that as. 
far as possible the educational endow-- 
ments of their neighbourhood should be 
used to the utmost advantage of the 
people. And while the Bill may throw 
an additional rate upon the farmers, it 
also gives power to deprive the different. 
parishes of endowments which at the 
present time belong to the poor, that is. 
to say, the endowments which are in- 
tended to support and do support the 
elementary education of the cottager. 
These endowments can be swept away 
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from the localities to which they 
now belong to another place inside or 
outside the county, and devoted to the 
support of establishments for the middle 
classes, who are much better able to pay 
for the education of their sons than the 
poor men are able to pay for the educa- 
tion of theirs. The Bill upon this 
subject which was introduced _ by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
‘for Sheffield (Mr. Mundella) was 
scouted out of the Principality be- 
cause it was considered to be a 
Bill which entailed the robbery of the 

oor. [ Cries of “Oh, oh!.’”’] The right 

on. Gentleman knows quite well that 


his Bill met with so little favour in’ 


Wales, because it took away the endow- 
ments of the poor in order to create 
.good schools for the upper and middle 
elasses. This Bill errs, though not 
0 grossly, in the same direction. 
No doubt, in return for taking away the 
endowments of the poor which are for 
elementary education, you say “ we will 
give the poor man some advantage in 
regard to middle class education.” But 
it is elementary education he wants; 
there are only a few who want middle 
or higher education, a few here and 
‘there who will take advantage of the 
new educational establishments which 
may be planted in towns; but the 
majority of cottagers will be left in a 
worse position than before. These are 
difficulties well worthy of consideration. 
You tax the farmer, you disendow 
the cottager, and at the same time 
you strike a blow at the existin 

middle-class schools in Wales an 

on the Welsh borders. Here I ven- 
ture to point out that all along the 
‘borders of Wales are educational estab- 
lishments, at Chester, Oswestry, Hereford, 
Shrewsbury, Gloucester, and elsewhere, 
all Meme. education of which the 
inhabitants of Wales avail themselves, 


by railway to these border towns than 
to cross from one part of a Welsh 
county to another. It is impossible to 
discuss facilities for the education of the 
Welsh people without taking into con- 
sideration these establishments along 
the Welsh border and to which Welsh 
farmers and the middle classes send 
their sons for education. There is an 
excellent school at Oswestry which 
no doubt hon. Members opposite 
know very well, at the head of 
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which is Mr. Owen Owen, a school 


which largely supplies education 
to the border countries, not an 


endowed school, but one of those 
excellent self-supporting middle-class 
schools which you ought to consider 
when you are apportioning rates and 
endowments, and setting up State 
schools, that you may not injure them. 
These schools are doing excellent work, 
they are exceedingly well managed, and 
if you strike a tow at these, you are 
injuring the cause of middle-class edu- 
cation. These are some of the objec- 
tions that naturally occur to anyone 
interested in education in Wales, and 
who has read the Bill of my hon. 
Friend. I have mentioned the objec- 
tions that arise from bringing political 
opinions into action in this question, 
and County Councils are political bodies; 
I have pointed out the hardship upon 
farmers and colliers from the taking 
away of endowments of elementary 
education, and now I turn to another 

int that deserves the attention of 
on. Members. In all schools where 
there are boarders, I think Noncon- 
formists and Churchmen will agree it is 
almost impossible to conduct education 
without inculeating some definite reli- 
gious belief. It is different where you 
have to deal only with day pupils, for 
then you may omit wie aba teaching, 
because the children will receive it at 
home, or elsewhere. But where the 
school is for the time being the home 
of the children, there should be some 
definite form of religious teaching, be it 
Wesleyan, Calvinistic, Primitive Me- 
thodist, Church of England, or Roman 
Catholic. Guard it if you like by a 
conscience clause, as is done in some 
elementary schools, but there should be 
some definite form of religion taught. 
But this Bill excludes from the Board 


:the power of allowing any definite reli- 
for it is often very much easier to travel : 


ious teaching to be carried on in any 
of the schools that may be established 
under the Bill. I cannot help thinking 
that would hardly be acceptable to 
parents. 

An hon. Memser: That is not so. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON: Of 
course I cannot go into the particulars 
of the Bill, but I think it will be found 
that there is one clause which declares 
that any scheme relating to one of these 
schools, shall provide that there shall 
be no religious catechism or formulary 
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taught which is distinctive of any par- 
tic denomination. That is to say, 
every definite form of religious teaching 
is prohibited. 

MUNDELLA: Not in their 
own schools. The clause is exactly on 
the lines of the Educational Endowment 
Schools, and is exactly what is adopted 
in all schemes by the Charity Oommis- 
sioners. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON: Then 
I take it as accepted on both sides that 
no definite religious teaching will be 
allowed in the schools ? 

Mz. A. WILLIAMS: No distinctive 
and denominational form. 
- Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON: No 
Catechism or definite formulary of reli- 
gious teaching. I do not believe that in 
any of the schools of Wales or England- 
does such a state of things exist where 
there are boarders. It is altogether diffe- 
rent as I have said where there are no 
boarders. I think most of the religious 
Nonconformists will feel with me this is 
one objection, and a very grave objec- 
tion, to sending their sons or daughters 
to schools where such religious teaching 
is prohibited. These are objections to 
the Bill that I think are well worthy of 
consideration by hon. Members oppone 
who desire to promote, as I do, the 
improvement of the educational estab- 
lishmentsin Wales. This Bill not only 
takes within its sweep the educational 
endowments of Wales, it goes much 
further and includes within its swee 
educational establishments in England. 
For instance, there is a school at Ash- 
ford, near London, which has no endow- 
ment of real property in Wales, which 
is not for Wales but for the Welsh in 
London, in England, Scotland, or 
Ireland ; it is not supported by any 
landed endowment in Wales : but this 
Bill proposes to take any from the 
English-Welsh,—if I may use the 
term,—the benefit of this establishment 
which is supported by voluntary effort. 
I think I may say without fear of con- 
tradiction it is one of the most successful 
middle-class schools connected with the 
Principality of the Welsh, and this 
school and its endowments would be 
swept within the four corners of this Bill. 
These are criticisms which I hope hon. 
Members will not think are made in a 
oe of hostility to the principle of the 

ill, but in the most sincere desire that 
we should improve to the utmost all 
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available means of education in Wales. 
As a helper, not an opponent of the 
principle hon. Members advocate, I 
would make this suggestion in a spirit 
of conciliation, that both this Bill and 
that of my hon. friend the Member for 
Denbigh Boroughs (Mr. Kenyon) should: 
be sent to the same Committee. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: There is no 
second Bill. 

Mr. KENYON: It is quite ready to 
be brought in. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON: The 
Bill of my hon. Friend which he brought 
in last year, and which deals with the 
same subject to some extent, but from 
a different ery of view—I would 
suggest that that Bill, which my hon. 
Friend hopes to obtain leave to in- 
troduce, should, with the Bill now before- 
us, be sent to a Select Committee, and 
with the assistance of the report of that 
Committee the Government will be more: 
able next year to deal thoroughly with 
this question, and in a manner which 
will be agreeable to the people of Wales 
and Members who represent Welsh con- 
stituencies. I think that will be the 
better course, and I have in mind the: 
vee we have heard from the hon. 

ember for Carnarvonshire (Mr. Rath- 
bone), who certainly represents, in the 
most able way, all that is best in the 
principles of those who are anxious to 
promote education among the middle 
classes. It is well to note that he declared 
there was no body less likely to come 
to a true, great, and fair conclusion, in 
regard to a Bill of this kind, than a 
Committee of the whole House. Ido 
not think that, even if the Government, 
who I am quite certain are prepared to 
meet them in a spirit of conciliation and 
a desire to promote their wishes, allow 
this Bill to pass its Second Reading 
now, hon. Members opposite will be 
wise in allowing the Bill to undergo 
the ordeal of Committee of the whole 
House, remembering that the majority 
of the House is not in their hands in 
this Parliament. I think they would be 
wiser to allow the matter to be discussed 
by a select Committee and then throw 
the responsibity of dealing with it on 
the Government for‘next Session. This 
is the suggestion I offer. If hon. 
Members succeed in obtaining Govern- 
ment support and secure a Second Read- 
ing, they may be certain that in Com- 
mittee very serious alterations will be 
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‘made in the Bill; it may be practically 
-re-drafted, and possibly may not emerge 

uite in the form they would approve. 
q make the suggestion in all sincerity 
and with a genuine desire to promote 
‘the object which hon. Members have at 
‘heart, and I hope they may accept my 


“- . 
Sard E. ELLIS (Merionethshire) : 
“Welshmen have often had to complain 
-of the neglect of Welsh affairs, and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
“Mid Lothian has shown to-day that our 
complaints are perfectly justified. But 
‘in one respect we are not neglected in 
“Wales; the Tory border Members seem 
‘to display the most assiduous attention to 
-our affairs. It is becoming quite touch- 
ing. Last night not one of the Conser- 
vative Members who represent Welsh 
constituencies spoke a word in regard 
to a question very deeply affecting the 
Principality; but a Tory border Mem- 
‘ber who has some landed connection 
with Wales took a very deep interest 
‘in the subject, and again this after- 
noon we have looked in vain for the 
few Conservative Welsh Members. 
The hon. Member for the Denbigh 
Boroughs (Mr. Kenyon) has, it is true, 
appeared for a short time in the House, 
‘but the only criticisms offered come from 
-another border Member who has returned 
from the uttermost parts of the earth to 
ive us the benefit of his wisdom in two 
elsh debates. We thank them for 
this interest. The only complaint we 
make—and we make it advisedly—is 
that they speak with the interest of 
-outsiders, and not with the knowledge 
of insiders. The hon. Member, in 
speaking of the Bill introduced by the 
right hon. gentleman the Member for 
Sheffield, says that it was opposed, hotly 
opposed, by the Welsh people on the 
ground that it was a robbery of the 
poor. Now, as a matter of fact, the Welsh 
people have persistently, by every form 
of constitutional pressure, by votes of 
‘public bodies, by petitions, by resolu- 
tions of municipalities, by pledges 
demanded by candidates at elections, 
by resolutions on occasions when 
Members visited their constituencies, 
placed on record their approval of the 
‘principle of the Bill first introduced by 
the late Liberal Government, and now 
embodied in the Bill before us. If any 


further proof is needed it will be found 
in the result of the late County Council 


Mr. Stanley Leighton 
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elections. We in Wales have had from 
time to time the benefit of personal 
visits from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Cambridge University (Mr. 
Raikes) who is generally put up in this 
House to reply on Welsh questions, 
chiefly, I suppose, because during his 
leisure months he comes down and 
resides in a part of Wales. He 
came to a Primrose League demonstra- 
tion at Machynlleth, and he told us that 
in to education he looked for- 
ward to the establishment of County 
Councils, because from these Councils he 
should be able to gauge the opinion of 
the Welsh people on this question. We 
took to heart the hint of so wise and sage 
an adviser, and immediately it became 
a test question for all the County 
Council candidates—and in every county 
with one or two exceptions —Councillors 
were returned pledged to use their 
utmost influence to further the cause of 
intermediate education on the lines of 
the Bill of my hon. Friend. If further 
corroboration is required there is the fact 
that many of the Councils soon after they 
assembled considered this question of 
education, and though they had 
differences of opinion on some points 
of detail, paseed unanimous votes in 
favour of immediately dealing with the 
subject. We in Wales have waited 
during the last eight years, since the 
appointment of the Departmental Com- 
mittee, for the House to deal with the 
question. As usual, when there is an ex- 
pectation of rts | legislation, volun- 
tary agencies were for the time | led. 
In this case the only English centra y 
appointed to deal with intermediate 
education in Wales has absolutely sus- 
pended its operations. The Charity Com- 
missioners in 1881 wisely decideti, in view 
of the promised legislation, to suspend 
action in regard to endowed schools in 
Wales. During these eight years 
secondary education has made marvellous 
progress in England, due chiefly to the 
splendid efforts of the late Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, who roused the attention of the 
country to the subject, and later to 
efforts of the Association for Promoting 
Technical Education to place the secon- 
dary education in this country somewhat 
on the basis of the foremost educational 
countries of the Continent. But while 
England has been making rapid progress 
in equipment for secondary and higher 
education effort in Wales has been 
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suspended because of the expected, and, 


I think rightly expected, legislation on 
the part te House. Now we have 
been told this afternoon Oy the hon. 
‘Member (Mr. Stanley Leighton) that 
the best course will be to pass this Bill 
through its Second Reading, and then 
refer it, together with a Bill not yet in- 
troduced to a Select Committee. To 
that we object thoroughly and entirely. 
We want more information, saysthe hon. 
Member; why we have two volumes 

ked and stuffed with information. 

e Departmental Committee went all 
over Wales, north and south, and took 
evidence from all classes in every 
considerable town in the Principality. 
They examined individuals here in Lon- 
don ; they surveyed the whole field of 
‘Welsh Education, and all the informa- 
tion they could gather is to be found in 
the evidence and in the Report drawn 
up by that Committee. I am not going to 
enter into the question of the need and 
the desire for some such Bill in Wales; 
it has been acknowledged by every 
speaker. I shall not enter into the 
question of the defective and unsuitable 
provision made for intermediate educa- 
tion in Wales, because I think that will 
be admitted by the Vice-President of 
the Council. All I desire to point out 
is that the objections which have been 
brought forward by the hon. Member— 
the objections brought forward by those 
who oppose this mae without foun- 
dation. I think that hon. Members who 
look fairly at the Bill, and who read the 
evidence and the Report of the Com- 
mittee, will shenuiies that it is free 
from objection as an extreme measure; 
that, on the contrary, it is very mode- 
rate, and, if anything, comes short 
of what the case demands. Objection 
has been taken to the machinery of the 
Bill. It is urged that we should not 
invoke the authority of County Coun- 
cils. Now, I think that objection in the 
face of the legislation of last year is not 
worth much attention. Every Member 
on the Treasury Bench is surely proud 
of the great achievement of last 
year, and delighted at the prospect 
of its usefulness. Objection is made 
to the constitution of the Board of 
Education, a controlling Board formed 
of one member from each of the County 
Councils. But I think we have taken 
advantage of the Local Government Act 
to compose the most representative body 
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possible for Aon, PETEOON a body that 

must command the support, the sym- 

pathy, and confidence of the Welsh 
e. 


This fi Board 
Rdveation for Wales ead * 


is no new-fangled 
scheme. It was pro , and strongl. 
by the Commissioners who roa d 
evidence and on the state of 
our Endowed Schools in 1867. The 
School Inquiry Commission made an 
admirable Bigot and one of its chief 
features was the recommendation of 
Provincial Authorities composed of 
representative persons appointed to 
carry out a t scheme of secon 

education. lis was founded on the 
evidence of Lord Fortescue and others, 
who pointed to the success attending a 
similar plan in Continental countries. 
It is done in France, divided into 18 
academical districts ; in Prussia, divided 
into eight districts, for purposes of secon- 
dary education ; and in that model edu- 
cational country, Switzerland, the same 
system prevails. The Oommissioners 
recommended that the Registrar Gene- 
ral’s districts should be taken as the 
basis, and Wales is one of those divi- 
sions. The Bill of my hon. Friend 
carries out the recommendation of the 
School Inquiry Commission, taking ad- 
vantage of the Local Government Act 
of last year." The Commissioners said 
that no skill in organization, no care- 
ful adaptation of the means.in hand 
to the best end could do so much for 
education as the earnest co-operation 
of the people. That object has been 
sought inthis Bill. The hon. Member 
makes objection that we divert charities 
from their proper use and saddle the 
people with increased rates as a condition 
of State aid. I take the question of rates 
first. I think the hon. Member might 
leave us to be dealt with by our own 
constituents in this matter. He will not 
be called upon to pay any of the 
rates. There are 28 of us representing 
constituencies in Wales, and surely if our 
seats are to be imperilled by this increase 
of ahalfpenny in the rates, the hon. 
Gentleman should rejoice at the joyful 
rospect of getting rid of 28 opponents. 
Then there is the question of the. 
Charities. The hon. Member has 
brought forward what we have often 
heard before, namely, the allegation as 
to robbery of the poor. Well, we have 
heard the view of the hon. Member, 
as one who takes a great and burning 
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interest in the people of Wales; but we 
have other witnesses on this matter. 
Amongst those who gave evidence in 
1881 were the leading dignitaries 
of the Church of England in Wales. 
One of the first of these witnesses was 
the late Bishop of St. Asaph. He was 
very closely questioned on the point and 
his opinion was that— 


“It would be a very great advantage indeed. 


that these doles and charities should be applied 
to educational purposes.” 


He said— 

** Give them as exhibitions to poor, meri- 
torious boys. That would be better for the dis- 
trict than giving the money in doles as. at 
present.” 


Archdeacon Smart gave similar evidence, 
and for fear the statements of the 
Bishop and Archdeacon are not suffi- 
cient I will call the country clergy as 
witnesses. Take the evidence given by 
one of the most loyal clergymen in North 
Wales, the Rev. David Williams, of 
Llandyrnog. He said— 

“T would rather see the money given to edu- 
cate boys at the Grammar School than given 
in doles as it is now given in my parish.’’ 
The late Dean of Bangor said— 


“Tf we are to have a State grant we should 
utilize to the utmost the endowments.” 


The Bishop of St. David’s said— 


*“‘Those charitable endowments are worse 
than useless. Give them for exhibitions.’’ 


In face of such evidence it is idle for 
the hon. Member or anyone else to say 
that those who support the Bill want to 
rob the poor, or that we are rapacious 
Nonconformists who want to deprive 
eople of that which is their due 
there is any defect in the Bill it is 
that it excludes endowments of not more 
than £30. Those charities that are 
taken are hedged about with the most 
careful precautions care is to be taken 
that the poor or other particular class 
especially interested in the Trust shall 
participate in the benefit of the inter- 
mediate and technical education 
established by the measure. The hon. 
Gentleman has said that large charities 
are included in the Bill which ought not 
to be included, such as the Howell and 
Ashford Trusts and the Meyrick Fund. 
The Howell Trust was left by a Welsh- 
man for the education of boys and girls 
in Wales. For a time the charity, like 
& great many others in the Princi- 
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ity, was misappropriated, but in 
hor ik wan dealt with ‘by ‘thie’ hides 
of Chan The trust had no de- 
nominational restrictions whatsoever. 
The Court of Chancery were free to deal 
with it as they liked, no “ founder’s 
intention” being attached to it, so what 
did they do? They turned it intoa 
Church of England endowment, and the 
result is that a charity worth £6,500 a 
ear is dedicated to the purpose of 
ing two girls’ schools in Wales, one 
at Denbigh, and one at Llandaff; 
there is not a — Nonconformist 
upon the governing body, or a single 
onconformist child, or child on the 
Pees or working classes on either 
oundation. Education is given to the 
daughters of the professional classes, the 
majority, as I am told, being the 
daughters of clergymen. Should this 
£6,500 be spent upon one denomination 
in Wales, and that the wealthiest? 
I do not grudge the daughters of 
the clergy the best education that 
Wales can give them, but I do 
grudge that this money should be 
spent wholly upon the middle and 
well-to-do classes of one denomination, 
which only commands a small minority 
of the people. The recommendations of 
the Committee with respect to this 
eharity were that the schools should be 
open to all Wales, that £1,500 should be 
Pom to Denbigh and £1,500 to 
andaff, and the rest for the establish- 
ment of girls schools in other parts of 
Wales. In order to show the hon. 
Gentleman opposite, or any other sceptic, 
what a onal sessions can do in 
Wales, I would point out that with the 
endowment of £300 a year at Dolgelly 
splendid work has been done, practically 
the only public efficient high school for 
girls in the whole of North Wales having 
been established by its means. Here, 
on the other hand, we have the enormous 
endowment of £6,500 a year doing no 
good whatsoever to the great mass of 
girls in the Principality. With regard 
to the Ashford school, at the date of 
the Report 57 children were educated 
in it who were described as the children 
of broken-down English farmers. 

Mr. LEIGHTON : That evidence was 
given some years ago. What was stated 
of the Ashford school then is not true of 
the Ashford school of to-day. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The hon. Mem- 
ber is referring to the Report of 1881. 
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Mz. LEIGHTON: Everything has|the tithes of four parishes had long 
been changed since then. The Ashford | been taken to support a nunnery in 
School is the only middle class school in | Essex, and at ite suppression were taken 


the Kingdom that has exclusively Welsh 
children in it. 
Mr. T. E. ELLIS: It is gratify- 
ing to find that there has been this 
increase in the number of Welsh 
children in the school during the last 
three or four years. But I think 
hon. Members will see what a grotesque 
sal bee we ee trond 
es or the of the boys an 
a of Wales. Before they can 
obtain the slightest advan they 
must leave their hill sides valleys 
and cross to the furthermost corner of 
England. As for the Meyrick Fund, 
amounting to £20,000, owing to the 
suspension of educational efforts this 
trust is now doing practically nothing 
for the promotion of education in Wales, 
The last point to which I wish to refer 
is that the Bill asks the House to 
meet the efforts of the Welsh, who are 
ready to take upon themselves the 
payment of a rate for the promotion 
of education. The amount the Go- 
vernment is asked to give will depend 
upon the result of examinations by the 
ucation Department. Therefore there 
is no need for the most rigid economist 
on the other side to fear that the money 
would be lavishly spent on the promo- 
tion of intermediate education in Wales. 
I think Wales may ap irresistibly 
to England for help. The right hon. 
‘Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
referred to a fact which is as sad to 
us in Wales as it is interesting to the 
histerian—namely, that the period in 
English history which brought English- 
men liberty and progress brought 
Welshmen nothing but robbery and 
retrogression. The right hon. Member 
for Mid Lothian referred to the Revo- 
lution; if he had thrown his mind 
further back he might have referred 
to the Reformation. At the Reforma- 
tion, owing to the suppression of the 
monasteries, the condition of Oxford 
and Oambridge was much improved. 
‘This was one of the brightest periods in 
the history of England, but it was one 
of the darkest periods in Welsh history, 
because our revenues went more com- 
letely into your hands. For years 
22 a the Reformation the first-charge 
on the lands of Wales was taken merci- 
lessly by Sinecurists. In Merionethshire 
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not to support religion or education in 
Wales, but to create and build up the 
Bishopric of Lichfield, whilst the tithes 
of Strata Marcella in Montgomery were 
devoted to the enrichment of Christ 
Ouse, mars Pane the Reformation 
the peasants o: ~ ares rege have 
paid £800,000 to educate the English 
aristocracy at Christ Church. Even at’ 
the present day, if you look at the Tithe 
Commutation Return, it is interesting 
to find that the counties of Wales one 
after another have to pay tithe either to 
large English educational bodies or to 
support English Bishoprics and English 
Deaneries. South Wales alone has had 
to pay £14,000 a year in this wise. Thus 
the period which marked so striking an 
advance in English education was one 
of d ation and impoverishment 
for Wales. If even a tithe of this 
money which Wales has had to pay out 
of its public revenue for fevlish 
purposes had been devoted to Welsh 
purposes, we should have had an 
educated clergy, colleges for the higher 
education, and good }parochial schools 
for the peasantry of Wales. No wonder 
Judge Johnes wrote in 1832 :— 

“ Whatever in the present! day may be urged 
in defence of these abuses, they are still —what 
they were iby Severe pepnante of servitude 
—an un ute wro ‘om a poor country, 
to war the wealth of dus geo a Sl 
a tribute not like that of wolves’ Sheads which 
ne A is said to have exacted from our 
forefathers—but levied on the virtue, intelli- 
gence, and civilization of our land.” 

The first opportunity the Welsh had of 
building up a system of education was 
eagerly grasped. The statistics of the 

ucation Department will show with 
what zeal and passionateness the people 
of Wales set themselves to carry out 
the provisions of Mr. Forster’s Act of 
1870. In the establishment of the three 
Colleges at Aberystwyth, Cardiff, and 
Bangor they have shown their zeal for 
higher education. Wales contributed 
£75,000 to Aberystwyth College. When 
the Government promised £4,000 for the 
South Wales College there was no diffi- 
culty in raising £25,000 from the people. 
How differently Wales has been treated 
from Scotland andIreland! ForScotland, 
between 1873 and 1883 alone this House 
voted £409,250, for higher education, 
and £140,000 were voted to build the 
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University of Glasgow. In Ireland 
I find from this year’s Estimates 
the Queen’s Colleges receive £37,178, 
and for the building of museums, agri- 
cultural schools, and other similar 
institutions £41,084 has been expended, 
and as much as £203,700 has been 
spent on the Science and Art buildings 
in, Dublin. Under the Act of 1878, 
£1,000,000 was devoted to interme- 
diate education in Ireland. Surely the 
least Wales can ask is that you should 
give us this miserable pittance in order 
to meet the rate we are ready to take 

m ourselves. And now I think I 
have dealt with all the objections which 
have been brought forward on the other 
side of the House. The only other 
a I would make is this: I should 
ike the Government to understand how 
fully and deeply the Welsh people 


already appreciate the efforts which 
have been made to improve higher 
education. The hon. Gentleman oppo- 


site said that all these efforts were for 
the sake of the higher classes in Wales, 
but that is one of the hugest mistakes 
that can be made. The three Welsh 
Colleges that have been established have 
done a magnificent work for the labour- 
ing classes and the small peasants. I 
could give many instances where boys 
have risen from the humblest positions. 
Almost within sight of my own home 
there is a farmer farming about 30 acres. 
His eldest boy, who at 12 could not speak 


_ English, succeeded ultimately in gettin 


a Brakenbury Scholarship at Balliol an 

a Fellowship, having taken three 
University prizes in three successive 
years, whilst a brother of this lad, 
inspired by the example thus set him, 
went to the local Grammar School, took 
degrees in London with hunours, and 
was now going in for moral science at 
Cambridge, while the third brother was 
at the local Grammar School exhibiting 
equal promise and ability. This was by 
no means an exceptional state of things. 
The son of a constable was enabled tego 
to Oxford from Aberystwyth College 
and to become Professor of Greek 
at the South Wales College, and 
the son of a shoemaker had risen to 
the position of Professor of Moral 
Philosophy atthe North Wales College. 
It may be said that being able to do so 
much for education no assistance is re- 
quired. The enthusiasm of the people, 


aowever, wants direction, which can- 
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only be efficiently given if a national 
system of education iscreated. If wehave 
a well- ted popularly governed 
system of intermediate education estab- 
lished, the a will i] _— of by 
the sons and daughters of the peasantry 
and workin “Wiisnes. The three 
University lleges will have the 
numbers attending them doubled and 
trebled, and you will prepare the way for 
the establishment of a real University 
for Wales which shall place the Princi- 
pality on an equality with England, 
reland, and Scotland. 
Mr. A. THOMAS (Glamorgan, E.) =: 
I desire to point out that in consequence 
of the want of education in Wales the 
three colleges have not as much work 
for their- staff of professors as they 
could desire. The present staff could 
unquestionably do twice the amount of 
work they are called upon to perform. 
We have been told that so many 
natives of Scotland have succeeded in 
getting important situations abroad 
owing to the old parochial system of edu- 
cation having given them opportunities 
of obtaining higher education. The 
Board system in Scotland, however, is 
doing away with much of this advantage. 
I know that there is a large number of 
men who have all the knowledge neces- 
sary for the management of collieries, 
but in consequence of the want of suffi- 
cient education they cannot gens the 
necessary examinations. If, however, 
we had such conditions as this Bill 
would bring about, they would be en- 
abled to acquire education. I do not 
think there is anything upon which the 
people of Wales are so unanimous as 
upon this question of education. All 
the public bodies of South Wales have 
passed resolutions in favour of this pro- 
posal. I sincerely trust that the Govern- 
ment will consent to the Second Reading 
of the Bill and give us this small boon. 
Cotonze, W. CORNWALLIS WEST 
(Denbigh): Mr. Speaker, I second the 
appeal to the Government, and I wish 
to impress upon them that there is & 
very strong and united feeling amongst 
the Welsh Mombers that this Bill should 
be read a second time. I do entreat 
them to consider the position in which 
we have been placed for years past. We 
have had this Satarmsbiblate ucation 
Bill dangling before the eyes of the 
Welsh people for years, and we now 
the intention of the 
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Government. There are points in the 
Bill which I confess I should like to see 
ehanged, but they could easily be con- 
sidered in a Grand Committee; and the 
adoption of that course would, in my 
inion, lead to the solution of a ques- 
tion which has been so long before the 
Welsh public. I have not risen for the 
porpos of criticising the Bill, but I 
ess I should like to see a certain 
number of experts in education sitting 
on the Education Board. I do not con- 
sider it a desirable thing that the Edu- 
cation Board should be left entirely 
and exclusively to the members of the 
County Oouncil. That, however, is 
a detail which, in my opinion, may 
be settled in Committee. I do hope 
and trust that after we have 
been discussing this matter some hours, 
the Government will now consider it in 
their power to grant the united wish of 
the Welsh people, and that they will 
read the Bill a second time. 
*Mz. BOWEN ROWLANDS. (Cardi- 
nshire): So far this debate has been 
In very marked contrast to many in 
which we have been engaged of late. 
It has been very like the -celebrated 
Bridgworth election—all on one side, 
with the single exception of the 
speech delivered by the hon. Member 
for one of the divisions of Shropshire. 
If the observations of that hon. 
Member are to be taken as a true test 
of the strength of the objections which 
it is possible to urge against this Bill, 
then Her Majesty’s Government will 
have very little difficulty in permitting 
this Bill to be read a second time. 
If from the Conservative: point of view 
there are objections to various matters 
dealt with by the Bill, those points could 
be dealt with very appropriately in a 
Committee of the Tren My hon. 
Friend for one of the divisions of Carnar- 
vonshire has certainly appeared to throw 
some doubt upon the phrase, ‘‘Com- 
mittee of the whole House,” in dealing 
with this question. For myself, I am 
unable to separate this question from 
general legislation, and I would trust 
a General Committee of this House to 
deal with the details entirely upon their 
merits.. I have risen, however, for “ 
urpose of expressing my surprise that 
the abe a have not given their 
views on this matter at an earlier period 
of the debate. If they have delayed for 
the purpose of eliciting the feeling of the 
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House, then their desire has been grati- 
fied. But I should have thought that 
the statements made in the earlier stage: 
of these ings, coupled with the: 
departmental knowledge they must have- 
of resolutions passed by public bodies. 
in Wales, evince an unanimity of opinion 
which does not exist upon any other 
subject upon which the Welsh people- 
are themselves active. Great indeed is 
the desire of the vast majority of the 
Welsh people to see a measure like the- 
povent adopted by this House. I feel 
und to urge upon the Government 
still more than it has been urged 
already this absolute act of justice to 
Wales, not alone on account of her- 
poverty, apn vege on account ah = 
sacrifices which the r people o 
Wales have made in the cause of: 
education, not alone because of the: 
willingness with which they express 
themselves ready to endure still greater: 
sacrifices in this cause which they have 
so much at heart, but because out of 
her endowments has been taken away 
that which has gone to benefit and: 
enrich the English nation. As the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
d Lothian has said, the revenues of 
Jesus College have not been used with 
that regard to the interests of the Welsh 
people which would render them of that 
value which they ought to be to that 
nation; when then we consider the en-- 
dowments taken from the Welsh people,. 
it is obvious that something ought to 
be done by the Government of the: 
country, whether Conservative or Liberal, 
by way of recompense and restitution.. 
The right hon. Gentleman, the Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian said that in the- 
past the wealthier classes and the land- 
owners have had much to answer for in 
the lethargic attitude which they assumed 
with regard to promoting the interests 
of education in Wales. It is seldom I 
have the pleasure of apologising for or 
justifying the action of the wealthier 
and landed classes in Wales, but I 
hope I may be allowed to say that 
some of the wealthier noblemen in 
Wales are exhibiting signs of awaken- 
ing to @ proper sense of their duty in 
this direction. Lord Bute, Lord Powis,. 
and others would find fresh stimulus to- 
their efforts if there was a really national. 
system of education established in the 
country. The effect, too, would be 
great upon the inferior gentry of the 
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country, whose activity would be in- 


in remedying defects which 
are justly ch ble against their pre- 
decessors. I do not intervene in the 


debate further than to comply with what 
seems to be the desire of the Govern- 
ment—namely, to élicit from each and 
all of the persons acquainted with this 
subject a declaration of their views. 
Apart from my position in this House 
as representative of a large constitu- 
ency—from amongst whom, peasants 
orf small farmers though they are, 
have come some of the proudest 
examples of self-sacrifice in the cause 
of education—I have in the course of 
my life had very much to do with 

ucational matters. For myself 
I was originally of opinion that it would 
have been wiser to have established a 
system of intermediate education, and 
to have proceeded froni the bottom up to 
the top. And I expressed that opinion 
in some evidence which I gave before 
Lord Aberdare’s Committee. I was 
told that this condition of things had 
been forced upon us by circumstatices 
and by the neglect of Governments. But 
it does not now much matter what 
were the views I took originally, 
or how far the course then adopted 
was justified, because we have to deal 
with facts as they stand. First of 
all, ‘the want appears to be admitted. 
There is no voice in Wales to contradict 
that, and therecan benone. The desire 
of the Welsh people for education cannot 
be surpassed by the inhabitants of any 
country in the world. The sacrifices 
which poor farmers and peasants and 
others have made have been rightly held 
up to the admiration of this House. 
They have been written about and talked 
about, and there is no possibility of 
minimising them or making them in 
any respect less deserving of admiration 


‘than they oughtto be. The peouts are 
the 


illing to make sacrifices in the future, 
as evidenced by the proposal introduced 
into this Bill with regard to their 
subjecting themselves to a rate. The 
Welsh people are, therefore, well en- 
titled to sympathy and consideration, and 
the testimony of their representatives 
is less open to objection than the testi- 
mony of the hon. Gentleman who spoke 
from the other side, who does not repre- 
sent.a Welsh constituency. Wales, as 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian said, has had-nothing for 
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eas and she suffered the robbery 
er endowments for education i 
England, and she has never had com 


tion given her by the 1 tory 
meer She has had very little in 
comparison with what in justice she 
ought to have had, and what the 
Welsh people wish tohave. Therefore, 
there séems to be a claim which ‘is 
undisputed on her part. There is & 
universal desire that the educational 
wants and necessities of Wales should 
be supplemented. Then, I ask, whatis 
the objection; where does it proceed 
from? What is it the Government 
want in order to induce them to make 
up their minds to concede the Second 
Reading of this Bill, reserving to theni- 
selves the correction of anomalies and 
details, in Committee, when this 
measure can properly be discussed 
in detail. I am aware of no ob- 
jection that can be urged. The Go- 
vernment have now an opportunity of 
generously recognizing this non-political 
action of the Welsh people, because the 
uestion of politics or of the County 
uncil was absolutely disposed of by the 
singularly fortunate quotation from the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Postmaster General, which was men- 
tioned by my hon. Friend the Member 
for Merionethshire. If the Postmaster 
General represents the Government as 
to the question of County Councils, then 
there is nothing further to wait for in 
this direction. If the governing body 
is to be modified, and if experts are to 
be introduced, that is a detail which can 
be discussed in Committee, but if there 
are to be no alterations which will de- 
prive the Welsh people of the boon 
Intended to be granted to them, then in 
the name of all that is generous, let the 
Bill be passed and the details discussed 
in Committee. I earnestly implore the 
Government to meet the Welsh in their 
proper, modest, and just demand, and 
to recognize their legitimate wishes. 
*Mr. BARTLEY (Islington N.): I 
only wish to say one word in this debate, 
and that is to urge the Government to 
allow this Bill to the Second Read- 
ing. Although I do not in any rer 
pledge m to the details of this Bi 
am quite sure it is a measure that we 
may fairly allow to pass the Second 
ading, so that we may examine after- 
wards the details. Those of us who 
have had to do with the educational 
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stem of this country must acknow- 
ena Scotland, ireland, and han 
ve a ge received @ Vv 
pe rtion money pit Ns with 
Wales. I think it is only reasonable, 
taking that into consideration, that some 
such measure should be enacted. The 
mode of forming a Board of Education in 
Wales must require considerable investi- 
ation ; and as regards the endowments, 
think they are fairly protected, though 
perhaps on investigation they may 

still further protected than they are, I 
think we should be chary, indeed, about 
i away endowments from one 
district of the Principality in order to 
give it to another. think that. part 
requires more care and attention than it 
has received. One other word as to the 
borrowing power given to the Board. 
I think that should also be carefully 
considered. I have an idea that 
borrowing money is so easy in the 
present day that it may prove dangerous, 
and I think that it must be safeguarded 
inthe most careful manner. Allowing for 
all these blemishes in detail, however, I 
think the measure is one which will tend 
to promote education, and the promotion 
of education means the advancement 
and prosperity of Wales. I do hope, 
therefore, that the Government will 
allow this Bill to be read a second time, 
and I hope also that some substantial 

measure will become law this Session. 
*Mr. 8. SMITH (Flintshire) : I think 
I never listened to a debate in this 
House in which such unanimity was 
expressed ; in fact, there has scarcely 
been one dissentient note this after- 
noon. It is difficult to conceive 
any ground on which the Government 
can refuse to read this Bill a second 
time. 1 would urge upon the Govern- 
ment that they could not do a more 
conservative thing than to allow this 
Bill to pass into law. Everyone knows 
that there has been in Wales of late 
years very much discontent, and at 
times that discontent has created a great 
deal of uneasiness to the representatives 
of Wales. We know quite well that 
there are certain questions in which the 
people of Wales are very deeply inter- 
ested ; but while we cannot expect to 
get popular legislation from the present 
overnment, there is no. earthly reason 
why we should not have popular legis- 
lation upon this question from the present 
Government. The Bill is on non-Party 
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lines, and it has not a single clause 
which this House might not very reason- 
ably adopt. We have grafted it upon 
that great institution which the Govern- 
ment itself called into existence— 
namely, the County Council, for which - 
the people of Wales are very much 
indeb to the Government. They 
have called into existence this powerful 
institution, which for the first time 
expresses the feeling of the Welsh 
people Now, this great organ having 
n created, the most suitable purpose 
to which we can apply it is to organize 
a system of higher education for Wales. 
I wish to the attention of the 
Government to the fact that we have 
utilized the best body that. exists for 
organizing intermediate education on a 
fopelse basis, and I believe by this 
ill we shall be able to call into 
existence a far more useful and 
practical scheme of higher education 
than exists in England. The great 
defect of the English system of higher 
education is that it is characterized 
by mediseval conditions. It is devoted. 
ost exclusively to the study of the 
Classics, and English higher education 
has, in fact, become an anachronism ; 
compared with that of other countries it 
is quite out of date. It is limited, for the 
most part, to turning out young 
men who understand Classics and can 
make Latin verses, and ure familiar 
with Greek accents, but who can scarcely 
tell the geography of the Mississippi— 
of course I am putting it in rather a 
strong way. But I do so in conse- 
quence of the number of young men, 
of 18 or 19, who come from Eton or 
Harrow more ignorant of common 
things than the ordivary boy in Board 
Schools. The reason of this is that Eng- 
lish higher education was framed ages 
and ages ago under medisval auspices. 
But by the Bill before the House we shall 
create in Wales a useful, popular, and 
practical system of education in thorough 
sympathy with the ideas of the present 
day. My belief is that, if fair play is 
Gree to this scheme, we shall see in 
ales a class of middle-class schools. 
and a class of upper schools really much. 
superior in practical value to those which 
we now have in England. I will not 
take up the time of the House further, 
because we are all of one mind ; in fact 
it is difficult to suppose that any valid 
argument can be offered against it at 
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all. I will just say, in conclusion, one 
thing—that, if the Government wishes 
to give a check to the Home Rule feel- 
‘ing in Wales, if they wish to support 
‘their principle of maintaining the unity 
of the United Kingdom, they could not 
do a wiser thing than assent to the 
Second Reading of this Bill. 

*Sir WILLIAM HART DYKE (Dart- 


. ford): Mr. Speaker, Sir, I have listened 


‘with unusual interest to this debate, 
and with reference to the opening re- 
marks of the hon. Member who moved 
the Second Reading of this Bill, I think 
I have little to criticize and very little 
with which to disagree. Although it is 
‘not long that I have been mixed up 
‘with educational affairs, yet not only 
from my-own personal acquaintance 
-with- Wales, made during visits of many 
~weeks on different occasions, but from 
the records of debates in this House, 
and from other evidences which are 
undeniable, I find it impossible not 
to recognize this one fact which stands 
out in bold relief—namely, that there is 
a special demand for education in 
Wales, and a special demand for the 
completion at an early date of what we 
call the ‘‘ ladder” system, whereby all 
classes of Wales may have the advan- 
tage of a good and thorough education, 
leading up to the Universities. Well, 
Bir, I admit all that to the full, and 
beyond that’ I think I may muke this 
er admission, that it will be im- 
possible for anyone carefully to read 
the Departmental Report of 1881 with- 
-out also coming to this conclusion, with- 
-out blaming the want of generosity of 
those who came before us, that 
Wales compared with England is 
lamentably deficient as regards any 
local endowment which may be applied 
to intermediate education. The Com- 
mittee in distinguishing between Eng- 
land and Wales—though I desire to 
distinguish between them as little as 
possible—give a careful summary or 
analysis. They say that while the en- 
dowments of England for educational 
purposes amounted to £2,167,200 
‘annum, the sum available for like 
purposes in Wales amounted to only 
only about £31,672. We are, there- 
fore, all eed, I think, that the 
‘supply to Wales of such education 
as that for which this Bill em- 
bodies provisions is an insufficient 
supply. And I must go a little 
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further yet. In the Report to which 
I have referred there is another 
very important statement with 

to the position of Welsh endow- 
ments—lI allude to their denominational 
character. Iam not going to utter a 
word in this debate which can disturb 
its harmony. I am not going into the 
question of denominational endowments, 
but I think it fair to cite the state- 
ment of the Committee in regard to them. 
Although the sums available for inter- 
mediate education in Wales are small 
enough, yet there has been, up to this 
date, I believe, a very serious restriction 
of the sum available from the Educa- 
tional Gift, on account of the denomi- 
national character of the governing 
bodies. The Report says :— 


“Tt may, therefore, be sufficiently assumed 
that the Welsh grammar schools are generally, 
so far as their legal status, undenomi- 
national; but, while legally and nominally 
non-denominationa!, they are, with few excep- 
tions, practically in the hands of one religious 
body, constituted of what is comparatively a - 
8 minority of the population.”’ 


I think it right to allude to this pas-~ 
sage, because I am quite aware of the 
efforts made by the late Government to 
deal in some sweeping manner with 
religious endowments; but, at the same 
time, so far as I am concerned, I am 
bound to accept the statement of this 
Committee signed, asit is, by some of the 
ablest men who have ever discussed this 
education question. One especially I 
may mention, long an honoured Mem- 
ber of this House, Lord Evelyn, and I 
could not quote the name of anyone 
who took a more prominent interest in 
the education of Wales. Well, Sir, so 
much with regard to the position of 
Wales to-day. If the House will bear 
with me, I should like to allude for a few 
moments to the Bill before the House. 
Her Majesty’s Government have had 
many challenges made to them, and many 
demands made upon them—demands 
not restricted to one side or the other of 
the House—to approach this Bill, at all 
events, in a generous spirit, and not to 
exercise the majority they have at their 
command against it in any harsh sense. 
I must own that personally I do feel 
some difficulty in assenting to the Second 
Reading of this Bill; but, although I 
do feel that considerable difficulty, yet 
I am bound to acknowledge the spirit in 
which this debate has been conducted. 
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Appeal after appeal has been made to 
er Majesty’s Government from the 
other side of the House that this ques- 
os, should at gg Pig harps in 
no Party spirit. Her Majesty's Govern- 
‘ment hans also had a "ace powerful 
appeal made to them by the right hon. 
‘Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian. 
And I do not for one instant wish that 
we should be considered as going back 
from the practical sedge pee by my 
tight hon. Friend (Mr. W. H. Smith) 
some time ago, when he was asked to 
refer the Bill to a Select Committee, and 
I admit to the full the responsibility of 
Her Majesty’s Government with re, 
to intermediate education in Wales. 
We are practically pledged to deal with 
it, and that as regards any other measure 
before the House dealing with the same 
subject, that pledge is equally binding. 
Having stated the position of Her 
Majesty’s Government in regard to the 
Bill, I am prepared on behalf of the 
Government to meet the challenge of the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite to con- 
as the Second Reading in an equally 
candid spirit, making the uttermost re- 
servation to ourselves, however, in 
respect of some of the most important 
at essential details of the Bill. 
But in allowing the Second Reading we 
are at the very outset of the discus- 
sion met with the very practical diffi- 
culty of the new governing body set up 
by its provisions, and who are to put 
the measure in operation. So far as 
T can study the history of this question 
by the light of previous authorities, I 
think it only fair to point out that this 
question of the governing body is not 
an easy one to settle. In no critical 
spirit, but in a spirit of common fairness, 
rd would -oint to the considerable 
changes effected in successive authorities 
by the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Mundella), when attempting to deal with 
this question of intermediate education. 
In 1884, theright hon. Gentleman drafted 
a Bill investing the existing Charity 
(Commissioners with power to frame 
schemes and to receive recommendations 
from the County Educational Committee. 
Previous to that, a Bill was drafted also 
in the Education Department embody- 
ing the same principle, that the Charity 
Commissioners should be the governing 
body to carry out those schemes. Subse- 
quently to that, the righthon. Gentieman, 
in 1885, introduced another Bill into this 
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House, and, as I have said before, it was 
probably the catastrophe which overtook 
the then Government which prevented 
this Bill settling the question. In that 
Bill the right hon. Gentleman appointed 
for the first time a Special Commission, 
something on the model of the Scottish 
Commission, which deals with educa- 
tional endowments, and which was prac- 
tically subject to the procedure of the 
Charity Commissioners. These inces- 
sant changes in regard to the vital point 
of administration show that the sub- 
ject is not one to be dealt with easily. 

ere we find the proposals of the then 
Government changing from year to 
year on an essentially important mat- 
ter. Oonsidering how much attention 
Parliament has really paid already to 
this question, I think it would be un- 
fair if, in dealing with this matter, I 
did not ask the we this one prac- 
tical question, Is it absolutely neces- 
sary, in dealing with this subject, to 
actually, for the space of seven years, 
annihilate the power o: the Endowed 
Schools Commission? In this very 
Py a4 to which I have been referring 
I find something like a very strong pro- 
test against any such course. If T look 
at the Report of this Departmental Oom- 
mittee I find this statement :— 

‘“ By the exercise of the powers vested in the 
Charity Commissioners under the Endowed 
Schools Act, the whole constitution, character, 
and management of the grammarschool can now 
bealtered by the Government. The school can, 
if no , be removed to a more suitable 
site ; the endowment can be redistributed if 
thought expedient, so as to make it more con- 
ducive to the advancement of education.” 

Not many weeks ago this House had 
an opportunity of expressing an opinion 
about the Administration of these Acts 
by the Commissioners, when a scheme 
was under discussion. That scheme was 
most strongly opposed by hon. Mem- 
bers on both sides of the House, but it 
had been considered with great care by 
the Commissioners in connection with 
the town of Cardiff, and the result was 
that it was supported by a majority of 
130 Members in this House. On that 
evening, therefore, the House had no 
distrust of the action of the Charity 
Commissioners in administrating the 
Act of 1869 and succeeding Acts. . I 
should like to quote the opinion of one 
or two hon. Members who deservedly 
have very high authority in this House 
and elsewhere, on these difficult and 
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vexed questions. If hon. Members will 
look at the evidence given before the 
Select Committee on the Endowed 
Schools Acts, they will find that no less 
an authority than the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Stockton 
was examined, and gave most valuable 
evidence. In reply to the question 
whether he would take the power of 
regulating these endowments out of the 
hands of the Commissioners altogether, 
and vest them in some Local Board, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman said— 


“No, I would not, I would preserve the 
Charity Commissioners for the purpose of these 
educational endowments as eal as for chari- 
Goes generally. I believe that is most bene- 


Well, then there is another equally 
high authority—I allude to the hon. 
Member for South Aberdeen ; he has 
been connected with the work of the 
Charity Commissioners, and has written 
some of the ablest reports upon the 
subject. He was examined by the 
_ Chairman with regard to Welsh Inter- 

mediate Education. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman said— 

‘*I should say that prima facie it was rather 
undesirable to.create a new central body. I do 
not see why the Charity Commissioners in 
their endowed schools branch should not do 
well enough for the central body. There is a 
= saving of expense and time by having 

e work done by the same body which have 
been in the habit of working over the ground 
previously. It has the experience ; iy ee all 
the records in its possession ; it has had the 
same kind of cases to deal with before; and it 
has a staff of Assistant Commissioners who are 
familiar with all these difficulties; and in that 
way it is better fitted for doing the work than 
@ separate body would be. I do not deny that 
there may be some special circumstance about 
Wales which may deserve separate treat- 
ment, but I think it would be better to effect 
the object in some other way than by having a 
separate Commission for the purpose.” 

I can only say it is absolutely impossible 
that we can receive this measure as a 
settlement of the education question 
without reserving the full powers of the 
Commission. I would venture to urge 
that the question before us is one which 
18 very difficult to decide in the course of 
a Wednesday afternoon’s debate ; and as 
I have stated before, the charges made 
in three measures introduced by the 
Government of the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Gladstone), and the evidence 
I have spoken of, furnish conclusive 
proof that the portion of the Bill which 


refers to the formation of a Board by 
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selection from the County. Councils 
require very serious revision. 
furthermore, with regard to the Boar 
which is pro it has been urged that: 
as the Government created the Coun 
Councils they are pro tanto and stopped 
from having the right to interfere with 
them in these matters. Iam not quite 
sure that we can accept that situation 
without reserve. In the first place, the 
County Councils have only just been 
started, and it is a very serious question 
for us to consider whether, before they 
have had any experience in regard to 
these matters they should be made the 
arbiters in regard to a distinct system 
of education. I ‘og even go woe 
with re to the proposed a 
which, pe sataceuekt is to be made 
responsible for schemes which are to be 
referred to it by the County Councils, 
That is to say the County Councils are 
to frame plans which are to be referred 
to the Board, in order that the Board 
may decide upon and frame schemes for 
the good of the localities. I would 
point out to this House, which has had 
ample experience of extraordinary 
technicalities and grave difficulties that 
have constantly arisen in dealing with 
localities and constituencies in regard to 
endowments connected with the schemes 
brought before us, that in this case we 
have absolutely no guarantee that in 
the formation of the proposed Board, 
care will be taken to see that it will be 
composed of men who should be regarded 
as experts and fully capable of deter- 
mining the great questions with which 
they will have to deal. A centrab 
authority is proposed, but the names of 
those who are to compose it have yet to be 
given to the House, and we are at the 
present moment without any guarantee 
as to whether that central authority will 
be in the least degree adequate to its 
functions. We have no guarantee that 
a single Member of the Board wilk 
be fitted by education and ability 
to hold such an office and we 
have heard of no one either as. 
member of a College or University who 
would be willing to serve on the Board. 
Without desiring to raise at the present. 
moment any question of controversy, I 
think it only right that I should point. 
out that one of the results of the Bill, 
if it should become law, would be to 
sweep all the religious endowments into 
one vast net for the promotion of inter- 
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mediate education in Wales. But. we 
are even prepared to make this sacrifice 
for the good of Welsh education, 
although we are not prepared to make 
the sacrifice without some guarantee 
that a single farthing of those en- 
dowments shall be properly repre- 
sented on the proposed Board. I 
think it only fair to say, therefore, that 
if we, in response to what I admit to be 
the unanimous wish of the Welsh repre- 
sentatives in this House, are to make 
this sacrifice, we ought to have some 
such guarantee as that to which I have 
alluded. Now, Sir, I will say a few 
words in regard to the effect this Bill 
will have on the Endowed Schools Acts; 
and I think I shall be able to show that 
at all events in some r the Bill 
which, it appears by a simple process, 
will confer for seven years the powers of 
the Charity Commissioners on the new 
Board in respect of the carrying out of 
its provisions, will also in a material 
degree modify in important matters the 
best provisions of the Endowed Schools 
Acts. One of the first things that strikes 
one is the fact that this Bill will, 
for the first time, actually separate 
the administration of those Acts; it 
will cut off Wales from England as 
an integral part of this country, 
by saying, so far as these en- 
dowments are concerned, there shall 
be a transfer of adminstration. We have 
here before usa demand for educational 
autonomy in Wales. I was about to 
say that I am too fond of Wales to wish 
that she should be granted an autonomy, 
educational or otherwise; but I do think 
that when hon. Members come here 
with such a measure if they believe 
they have a fair claim to educational 
autonomy in Wales, they ought also to 
remember that while they are pleading, 
and justly so, for some relief for the 
miserable condition in which Wales is 
left in regard to intermediate and higher 
education, she does, at all events, stand 
in a difficult condition with regard to 
endowments and other matters connected 
with education, as compared with Eng- 
land; and that, while she might rightly 
make an appeal to the generosity of 
England, yet, at the same time, it is 
not right that when on the one hand hon. 
Members demand complete autonomy 
for the Principality, they should, on the 
other hand, demand complete command 
over the English Treasury. 
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An Hon. Mezmsez: The. Welsh 
Treasury as well. 

*Sm W. HART DYKE: That is 80, 
At the same time, what I wish to 
forward is that, while I wish to see just 
and generous treatment accorded to 
Wales in educational matters, I should. 
desire to leave the question of autonomy 
in the background. Then, Sir, I under- 
stand the Bill to limit the purposes of 
education in Wales to intermediate and 
technical education. This strikes me 
as something like a serious infringement: 
of the object and intention of the Act 
of 1869, and the Endowed Schools Acts, 
Under these Acts ‘there is no such 
restriction; they were passed for the 
education of boys and girls without any 
limitation whatever. The restriction 
proposed by this Bill seems to me to be 
@ very serious one. Then, again, the 
Bill appears to me to abolish one of the 
brightest and best features of our 
educational system under these Acts, 
and one that is worthy of every support. 
on the part of this House—I refer to 
the system of continuatiun scholarships, 
tenable in elementary schools. I find 
nothing about that in the Bill. 


An Hon. Memsrr: Oh! 


*Sm W. HART DYKE: Well, Sir, I 
am glad if I have misread the Bill in 
that respect; because I think that that. 


would be a grievous fault, the effect of — 


which would be to destroy one of the 
rounds in the ladder of the elementary 
system. While I am on this portion of 
the Bill I should like to join in one or 
two remarks that have been made by 
hon. Members in regard to technical. 
instruction, and, so far am I convinced. 
of the advantages which this measure 
will afford in relation to that important 
subject, that I have felt it much easier 
to make the sacrifice 1 am making in. 
assenting to a Second Reading of the 
Bill. I regard this as a most valuable 
provision. I may ask, with reference to- 
instruction in agricultural work, whether 
that is supposed to be included ; because: 
that is undoubtedly one of the most 
valuable branches of technical instruc- 
tion; and I do hope that care 
will be taken to insert in this 
Bill ample provision for technical 
instruction in agriculture in all its 
branches. If may be allowed 
to refer again to the administrative 
portion of the measure, I would point 
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out that it does appes to me to provide 
something like a dual administration. 
AsI gather it, the proposal is that the 
County Councils are to frame plans 
which they are to submit to the Board, 
‘whose duty it will be to frame schemes 
founded on those plans. Now, I fancy 
it will be very difficult to carry out 
such a system as that. Some years 
the Charitable Trust Act was adminis- 
tered outside the scope of the jurisdiction 
-of the Charity Commissioners in a certain 
sense, and from what I gather of the 
difficulty and delay that then occurred, 
I am not very sanguine as to the 
results of having two administrative 
bodies under this measure. I need 
hardly point out to the House that the 
present Charity Commissioners have full 
power of gaining local information on 
the spot. There is one very serious 
«change proposed by the Bill in reference 
to religious instruction. The matter 
‘was alluded to by an hon. Friend behind 
ame, who has, I think, rightly stated that 
‘Olause 5 does make a considerable 
change in the provisions of the Endowed 
Schools Act in regard to religious in- 
struction. For many reasons I think 
that any considerable change of that 
kind would be highly objectionable. 
It might raise religious and other 
‘difficulties, which we hoped had long 
been buried in the past. The conscience 
clause of the Bill is practically the 
- Cowper Temple Clause, which is of a 
much more stringent character than 
that contained in the Endowed Schools 
Act. The Bill also narrows the sco 
of existing exemptions from its appli- 
ation. I think these new proposals 
must be very carefully considered before 
a Bill of this kind is allowed to become 
daw. Allusion has also been made to 
the fact that the very strong recommen- 
mendations of a Committee of - this 
‘House which only reported in 1887, are 
utterly disregarded in reference to par- 
‘ticular classes of persons. If the hon. 
Member for Merionethshire (Mr. T. E. 
Ellis) wants any measure on this question 
to be popular either in Wales or else- 
~where, he must see that it contains 
provisions which have due regard to 
particular classes of persons. 

Mr. T. E. ELLIS: I quoted to the 
House the opinions of two Bishops, an 
Archdeacon, and several clergymen in 
Wales, and I think that if the right 


Mr. W. Hart Dyke 
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hon. Gentleman will look at Sub- 
section 4 of Olause 5 he will see 
that it exactly carries out the wishes 
of these Bishops and cle: en. 

*Sm W. HART DYKE: As far as it 
goes, I accept the explanation of the 

on. Gentleman. I must say that one 
approves of any scheme on this question 
with fear and trembling, knowing the 
objections that are raised in the localities 
and how severely any scheme is cen- 
sured which does not absolutely protect 
the interest of particular classes. In 
this respect I think it is only fair to 

that the Bill is very objectionable. "By 
repealing Section 30 of the Endowed 
Schools Act you lay your Bill open to 
the vest objection. That Rection 
provides that in any scheme relating 
to an endowment due regard shall be 
had to the educational interests of 
persons of the same class in life resi- 
dent in a particular area. For that 
section you substitute certain directions 
that persons should provide not for the 
endowments, but for the intermediate 
education generally given under this 
Bill. I consider that, at all events, this 
is a matter for criticism, and we are 
all pledged to carry a useful and 
practical Bill. The criticisms I have 
given utterance to are not hostile to the 
intentions of the hon. Member, but 
I feel bound to point out where I think 
the Bill is defective, and where I believe 
it will be damaging to the cause we 
have at heart. There are one or:two mat- 
ters with which I would like to deal, but 
I am sorry to say I am at present physi- 
cally incapable of addressing the House 
much longer. I think 1 have shown 
that this measure ought not to be 
hurried through Parliament, and that it 
could not fairly be expected of Her 
Majesty’s Government that they should 
consent to the Second Reading without 
making some strong reservations. We 
have accepted the Bill because we fouad 
in the House a universal demand for 
some such measure. I think that the 
Government ought to have some free- 
dom in regard to the future of the Bill, 
but I think I can promise that they will, 
within every reasonable limit of time, 
undertake to deal with this question. 
It has been suggested that the Bill 
should be referred to a Grand Com- 
mittee. The Government will consider 
that proposal, but I do not think i 
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fair that they should be asked to give an 
absolute pledge on the subject to-day. 
As far asI am personal concerned, I 
am prepared to deal with this question 
in a Committee upstairs, and I do not 
see why there should be any objection 
to the adoption of that course. I think 
Thave shown that this question is not 
so easy of solution as many hon. Mem- 
bers seem to think, and I am confident 
the subject may be usefully dealt with 
by a-calm, considerate, mm f quiet debate 
in a Committee Room upstairs. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side): The answer of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Vice President of the 
Council was in such aconciliatory spirit, 
and so far met the wishes of hon. Mem- 
bers who are associated with this Bill, 
that I am sure we on this side are all 
deeply grateful to him. If we have 
any regret at all, itis as to the conelu- 
ding words of his speech, about not 
eo iy the measure through Parlia- 
ment. I think that in the interest of 
the Government the right hon. Gentle- 
man will do well to take care that the 
Bill should be passed this Session. I 
would appeal to the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. W. H. Smith) on the subject. 
When the Government of 1885 left 
office, the noble Lord who preceded the 
right hon. Gentleman on that Bench 

romised that a Bill should be brought 
in by the Government of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. Gladstone). In 1887 the right 
hon. Gentleman himself made some 
reference to it, and in 1888 he said he 
hoped the Government would be able 
to introduce a measure that year. This 
measure has been in the hands of three 
succeeding Governments. It has been 
before the House for the last seven 
years, and the case is so overwhelmingly 
strong that it is almost unnecessary to 
add a single word in support of the able 
arguments adduced from both sides of 
the House. While admitting that the 
Bill should be read a second time, the 
right hon. Gentleman has made a few 
criticisms upon it, which I shall 
have very little difficulty in deal- 
ing with. He said that in the 
light of the previous efforts we had 
made by the Bill of 1884 and the Bill 
of 1885, there was more difficulty about 
the local bodies and authorities by 
whom the schemes should be formulated 
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than we seem to su . For ev 
word and line of the educational part of 
this Bill I am responsible, and if I have 
any misgivings pen it, itis that the 
provisions are, if anything, too mode- 
rate, and hardly adequate for the 
educational destitution of Wales. But 
with respect .to the administration, 
in the Bill of 1884 the Charity 
Commissioners were left to frame the 
schemes, and in the Bill of 1885 
we substitued for the Oharity Com- 
missioners a Oommittee of Welsh- 
men. Why has that change been 
made ? The difficulty of the De- 
partmental Committee who reported on 
the question was that there was no 
local machinery in existence to which 
you could commit either the initiation or 
the framing of the scheme. For more 
than 20 years we have been lamenting 
that for the purpose of intermediate 
education we have had no Local 
Authorities. Mr. Matthews in all his 
writings has spoken of the absence of 
municipal institutions in the counties 
and rural districts of England as being 
the great difficulty in dealing with inter- 
mediate education. We have now 
called this machinery into existence, 
The Government have given us County 
Councils, and the County Councils are in 
touch with the Welshmen. It is just 
on that account that we have substituted 
the County Councils for the Charity 
Commissioners, and for the very 
cumbrous machinery which we were 
obliged to improvize. We have now an 
Elective Authority, and to that body we 
propose to commit this question. But 
there is something very much more 
important than any opinion of ours 
as to the value of the Local Authority. 
The Schools Inquiry Commission 
reported on the necessity and the im- 
— of these Local Authorities. 

hey say— 

“The ice wd = Bs-soreisd = peeanisr fe 

ups seems nD im é correspondin 
Booey of tana Provincial dents to deal wi 

em.’” 


That is exactly what you have brought 
into existence. The Commission go on 
to say— 

“ The expediency of having such Boards has 


been strongly p upon us by several ime 
portant witnesses.” 


And they remark that local opposition 
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to many changes would probably di- 
Minish, and perhaps disappear, if a con- 
siderable district, such for instance as 
& county, were handled by itself, and 
endowments were administered for 
he benefit of that county. The right 
hon. Gentleman seemed to speak with 
fear and trembling lest what he and the 
ity Commissioners might do 
should be out of harmony with the 
wishes of the locality. Does that not 
prove the necessity of importing local 
Opinion into the question, and giving 
to the Local Authorities the dealing with 
these schemes? The Commissioners 
say, further— 

“ If you set up these Boards they can inquire 
into all important endowments on the spot, 
and give every person interested an opportunity 
of being thoroughly heard. If in any substantial 
degree the Board represents the people, it 
carries a force with it, which it is impossible to 
secure in any other way.” 


I cannot conceive anything more forcible 
than the arguments adduced by the 
Schools Inquiry Commission for en- 
trusting to Local Authorities the dealing 
with intermediate education. But 
then. we have another very good 
example of what can be done without 
distrusting the the Charity Commission. 
the right hon. Gentleman aware of 
what was done under the Scotch Endow- 
ments Act of 1882? We did not 
import the Charity Commission into 
that Act, but appointed a Commission of 
seven Scotchmen, who revised the whole 
of the endowments of Scotland. The 
endowments of Scotland were at that 
time. something like £300,000 a year, but 
in Wales we have only to deal with 
£31,000. The importance of importing 
Local Authorities into the question, is 
that the Local Authorities may, in the first 
instance, say where the schools are 
to be placed, what is the necessity 
of the locality, how the schools are to be 
uped, and where there is most 
mand. That is the first operation of 
the County Council. As to the framing 
of the schemes, the right hon. Gentle- 
man must know that in the case of Scot- 
land that was not done by the Com- 
missioners. Applications were submitted 
to them by the Local Authorities, a legal 
secretary was appointed, who drafted all 
the schemes and brought them into 
shape, and then the schemes were sub- 
mitted to the Education Department. 


Mr, Mundella 
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That is exactly what will happen in the 
present instance. The right hon. Gentle- 
man objected to this proposal on the 
ground that these gentlemen may not 
represent one farthing of the endow- 
ment they may have to deal with. In 
that respect he is entirely mistaken, 
because it is proposed that the initiatory 
step shall be taken by the localities, 
and that then the matter shall be dealt. 
with by the Board, on which there is one 
representative from every locality. The 
right hon. Gentleman went on to depre- 
cate such an idea as separating Wales 
for educational purposes. [Sir W. Haar 
Dyxe: I would rather not.! But how 
are you separating England and Wales 
for educational purposes? You have 
separated Scotland from England for 
educational purposes, and very much 
to the advantage of Scotland. I am sure 
the House has no conception of the 
striking contrast there is between the 
condition of Scotland and that of Wales. 
Amongst the gentlemen who conducted 
the inquiry in Wales there was only one 
Welsh Nonconformist, and that was the 
late Mr. Henry Richard. We felt we 
had not only to deal with the people of 
Wales, but we had to satisfy the House 
of Commons of the strength of the case, 
and it was the most overwhelming case 
that was ever brought before the House. 
At that time, the whole endowments of 
Wales for intermediate education were 
only £15,000 a year; the entire endow- 
ments, educational and charitable, were 
less than one single endowment in the 
City of Edinburgh, the Heriot Endow- 
ment. There is nothing comparable to 
the destitution of Wales as regards in- 
termediate education in any country in 
Europe, unless it be in Spain. The 
Commissoners reported that, whereas 
there ought to be 16 per 1,000 under 
education in secondary schools in Eng- 
land and Wales, in Wales there was only 
1 per 1,000. Scotland is separated from 
England exactly in the way we propose to 
deal with Wales. Although we have not 
given Scotland intermediate education, 
we have given them the School Board, 
and many Members have referred to the 
large amount of money that has 
been given, and is given apnuall 

from the Exchequer to Scotland. 
In Scotland there is a system 
of education under popular control. It 
is by no means confined to elementary 
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education. There is no such word as 
elementary in the Scotch Education Act. 
They would not have it. The Scotch 
receive grants not only for elementary 
education, but under the Scotch School 
Boards there is a system of secondary 
education regularly carried on and sub- 
sidized by the Scotch Education De 

ment from the Exchequer. I have 
heard from three out of the four prin- 
cipals of the Scottish Universities that 
the number of youths who come to the 
Universities of Scotland from the School 
Board Schools is increasing every year, 
and that every year the youths are 
better equipped for University work. 
There are grants given in Scotland for 
Greek, Latin, and mathematics, which 
grants are not permitted in our English 
schools. They passed their own Tech- 
nical Education Act, their high schools 
are under the control of the School 
Board, grants are made in aid of the 
common good of the high schools 
of Scotland. There is more than 
that; examination and inspection of 
the whole of the endowed schools and 
secondary schools of Scotland is con- 
ducted partly at the expense of the 
éndowment and partly at the expense of 
the Government. At this moment there 
are —— examinations instituted for 
the youth leaving school. These 
leaving examinations, conducted by Uni- 
versity examiners paid by the Govern- 
ment, admit the youth of Scotland with- 
out any further examination tothe Army, 
to the Writers to the Signet, to Sol 
citors, to the Supreme Court of Scot- 
land, to the airmen for the 
Universities of inburgh, Glasgow, 
and St. Andrew’s, the General Medi- 
cal Council, the Royal Oollege of 
Surgeonsof Edinburgh, and the Pharma- 
ceutical Society of Great Britain. The 
First Lord promised last year in 
debate that he would at the earliest 
opportunity give to England and Wales 
everything that had been given to Scot- 
land, but I am afraid we shall find the 
testimony of Hansard against him. We 
shall bring Hansard into the witness 
box to prove what are the concessions 
and what are the promises. But even if 
there were no promise, on what principle 
can you refuse to Wales and ae 
what has been given to Scotland? y 
should there be one system of education 
on the other side of the Tweed and still 
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another when you cross the Dee? This 
educational destitution in Wales is a 
di 8 and a scandal to Parliam 
while you have a system in Engla 
and Scotland to raise children to the 
front eteigt oe ph and to 

uip them pro or the discharge 
of the while duties of life. Scotland 
has had for her high schools during th 
last ten years £40,000 in grants an 
£100,000 in buildings, and in the next 
ten years will get a great deal more for 
grants in addition for University sub- 
fe 8, for Latin, Greek,and mathematics. 

he youth of Scotland are passing from 
the Board schools into the Dniversitios, 
and yet you hesitate about what you 
should do for Wales. The right hon. 
Gentleman agrees to the Bill having a 
Second Reading, but I am not quite sure 
whether it is to go to a Committee 
upstairs or not. As to the Bill of 
the hon. Member for Denbigh Boroughs 
that will be of no service whatever. 
for it does not give the power of rating, 
and only gives a lump sum of £300,000, 
which, at the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s calculation of rate of interest, 
gives something like £8,000 a year, and 
that would do very little indeed for in- 
termediate education in Wales. The 
sum which is mentioned in the Bill is 4 
grant equivalent to a rate which would 
not exceed a halfpenny. The grant is to 
be equal to the amount of the rate 
which I’ may estimate at £15,000; 
making with the grant £30,000 a year; 
and this with the addition of endow- 
ments would give some £35,000 for in- 
termediate education in Wales. This 
will do little for scholarships, and will 
leave plenty of scope for voluntary effort 
to supplement Government aid. There 
is no need to thrash out this question. 
It is so self evident, so strong a case, 
every word adduced on this side has 
only met with a responsive echo on that, 
there has been no contradiction of a 
single fact or statement. The Bill will 
admit of no denial, there is no justifica- 
tion for its refusal, and I believe if the 
Government he not take up the poet and 

it into law speedily, it is a subject 

Fat will have to be dealt with hereafter ; 
@ much stronger measure than this will 
have to be introduced, and it will add 
force to the demand for disestablishment 
and diseidowment which we discussed 
last night. ' 
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*Sm HUSSEY VIVIAN (Swansea 
District): I am quite sure that when 
the words uttered by the Vice President 
of the Council. are read in Wales to- 
morrow they will be received with the 
greatest possible satisfaction. It is, I may 
say, the first ray of hope that has 
come to Wales from the Conservative 

. I have on many occasions re- 
commended the Conservative Party to 
in some way conciliate Welsh feeling, 
and I bope and believe that the course 
now about to be pursued will in a great 
measure do that. For the first time 
the Conservative Party are coming 
forward to do justice to Wales in 
respect to its education. The Vice 
President used these words: ‘‘ We are 
all pledged to carry the measure ;” and 
that is highly satisfactory to us. Fur- 
ther, he went on to say he criticized the 
Bill in no hostile spirit, and that assur- 
ance we willingly accept. But he also 
said he would promise within a reason- 
able time to deal with this question. 
Now, I am a very old Member of this 
House. I have sat here for 37 years, 
and I have heard such promises made 
on many occasions. I know how fre- 
quently it is impossible for Governments 
to carry out the promises they make, 
though at the time they make them 
they earnestly desire to fulfil them. 
The only question at issue at the 
moment appears to be this, and 
what I am anxious that the First Lord 
should carefully consider is this— 
whether the Government cannot send 
this Bill, not to a Select Committee 
upstairs, which is simply the mode 
usually adopted for shelving a question, 
but that we should send it to the most 
preesieal engine I have ever seen for 
orwarding legislation—a Standing or 
Grand Committee. Remit this Bill to 
such a Committee as it stands, not 
mixing and muddling it up with any 
other Bill, as has been suggested ; send 
it to the Standing Committee with a 
View to passing it this Session, and that 
would be really carrying out the words 
we have hailed with so much delight 
from the Vice President, ‘‘ That we are 
all pledged to carry through this 
measure.” Then, I think, for the first 
time, we shall feel that our reasonable 
aspirations are likely to be satisfied. 
Time is running on. It is many years 
since this question was brought before 
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the House for the first time,. and it 
admits of no delay. The educational 
destitution of Wales is admitted on all 
hands. All the questions the Vice 
President has raised can be fully met: 
by the Committee upstairs, and there 
is not one of those questions that. 
cannot better be threshed out there 
than in Committee of the whole House. 
It is the most practical mode of dealing 
with such matters of detail, and Iam 
sure they will receive full and judicial 
mine poy er It must be borne in 
mind that there is nothing to maha § 4 
we have all information provided by 
the inquiry and Report of a most 
admirable Departmental Committee ; 
we have nothing to learn; all that is 
wanted is to come to a decision. County 
Councils are very proper bodies to exer- 
cise influence in this matter ; they are the. 
representatives of the ratepayers, andthe 
great bulk of the funds to be raised will 
come from the rates, What more proper 
tribunal than this elected by the rate- 
yers ? If you want to fence in exist- 
ing endowments whivh unfortunately are. 
very small in Wales,fence them in,guard 
them in some other way, but at any rate. 
let the representatives of the ratepayers,. 
the a Councils,control the expendi- 
ture of the money which is collected 
from their constituents. I will only say 
I hail with very great satisfaction the 
statement of the Vice-President. The 
debate has been conducted in a manner 
that does great credit to the House. For 
once “e aor put vy pyre sew poy 
party feelings, and gone straight to the 
point ; let as farther and signalize the 
ession by passing a measure of justice 
for Wales, which will also be a benefit. 
to the whole country. 

Mr. A. DYKE ACLAND (York, 
W.R., Rotherham): I do not rise to 
continue the debate, but living in Wales, 
being Member of a Welsh County 
Council, I should like to express my 
gratitude to the Government for their 
one step forward in the matter. 
Although the First Lord has not carried. 
out fully the moderate promises he made: 
in the House last year, I accept what. 
has been done to-day as a most im- 
portant instalment. Nobody can doubt. 


the infinite importance of secondary — 


education to Wales, and we, who are 
anxious to forward technical education, 
look upon this as going to the root of 
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the matter. I sincerely hope that the 
Bill will soon pass, and I have no fear 
that by the action of the Oounty 
Council it will be other than a great 
benefit to the cause of education. 

*Mz. G. OSBORNE MORGAN (Den- 
bighshire, E.) : There is only one point I 
wish to call attention to. I agree with 
what has been said by the hon. Baronet 
behind me, that reference to a Select 
Committee is sometimes an expedient 
for shelving a Bill, and I object to this 
Bill being so referred. But I equally 
object to it being sent to a 
Grand Committee, and indeed I do not 
see that there is a Grand Oommittee 
to which we could refer it. We have 
no Grand Committees upon Education, 
and it is neither a Trade Bill nor a Law 
Bill; Putting that aside, however, I 
have had some experience of Grand 
Committees. I was Chairman of one for 
three months last year and I am engaged 
on another in the same capacity again 
this year. While I fully admit that 
the machinery of a Grand Oommitted is 
admirably adapted to a certain class of 
Bills, such for instance as the Weights 
and Measures and the County Courts 
Bills, I believe it to be quite unfitted to 
deal with such a Bill as this. I hope 
my hon. Friend will refer the Bill to 
Committee of the whole House and no 
other. 

Sir CHARLES LEWIS (Antrim, 
N.) rose. 

Mr. T. HEALY (Longford, N.) rose 
in his place and claimed to move, ‘‘ That 
the Question be now put,” but Mr: 
Speaker withheld his assent, and de- 
clined then to put that question. 

*Sir O. LEWIS: I have no intention 
of intruding on the general question to 
which the Bill relates, but I have an 
interest in the attendance of Members 
on Grand Committees. To these Com- 
mittees Government Bills are referred, 
and to them the work of such Committees 
is usefully applied ; but I must protest 
against private Members being unduly 
worked by having Bills introduced by 

rivate Members relegated to these 

mmitiees. I do not wish to detain 
the House beyond making my protest 
against Standing Committees being 
unduly worked in matters of this sort. 

*Toe FIRST LORD oF _ THE 
TREASURY (Mr. W. H. Sms, 
Strand, Westminster): I think the 
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House must admit that the Government 
have endeavoured to meet the demands 
of hon. Gentlemen in the fullest,frankest 
manner, and have expressed their 
desire to vide a system of inter- 
mediate education for Wales. They 
have gone beyond the expression of that 
desire in words, they have given indi- 
cation of it by ing to the Second 
Reading of this Bill. But it would not 
have been frank on their part if they 


had not also stated the objections they 


entertain, to the machinery of the 
Bill, and it was only fitting they 
should do so. We have stated our 
ene and I think it must be 
itted those objections are of a serious 
character, and that they will require the 
most careful consideration of the Com- 
mittee to which the Bill may be 
referred. The House will realize thie 
position. The Government are re- 
msible for the setting up of the 
ittee, which is absolutely neces- 

sary to the operation of the Bill 
itself. The Bill cannot pass through 
Committee of the whole House unless the 
Government set up that Committee; they 
are therefore nsible in an unusual 
degree for the Bill of a private Member ; 
they cannot simply refer the Bill to Com- 
mittee,they must take the responsibility 
as a Government of saying the 
pn mean of the Bill is satisfactory to 
them. I hope the House will see we are 
not raising a merely technical objection. 
We must arrive at the conclusion that 
the shape in which the Bill stands when 
it passes through Committee, so far as 
the operative clauses are concerned, is 
what we can conscientiously accept, and 
only then can we be ina position to set 
up the Financial Committee. Now the 
question arises how we may best, carry- 
ing out the spirit in which this debate 
has been conducted, arrive at a solution 
of the difficulties presented. I am 
under the impression that the best 
method would be by astrong Committee 
upstairs. Time does not allow of all 
the clauses of the Bill being 
satisfactorily thrashed out in Oom- 
mittee of the whole House. [ 
shall, therefore, strongly recommend 
hon. Gentlemen to accept the suggestion 
I now throw out that between this and 
the day that will now be named for 
Committee stage, an understanding 
should be arrived at with the Govern- 
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ment as to the method of procedure 
upstairs, whether by Select ittee 
or Grand Committee. An objection has 
been made that there is no Grand Com- 
amittee to which the Bill might proper! 
be referred ; but with the desire whic 
I believe there is to meet each other 
fairly, I think we might arrive 
at a method of ure that 
will solve all difficulties. In the 
interest of the endowments we 
must protect them from injury, it is a 
question of the educational wants and 
necessities. The Board must be qualified 
+o deal with the educational interests of 
Wales, and we think that the sugges- 
tion that the Councils alone shall have 
the power of presenting Members to the 
Board of Education is not sufficient or 
satisfactory to secure the educational 
capacity of the Board itself. I make 
no reflection on members of County 
Qouncils for Wales, but it must be 
obvious that the County Councils were 
not constituted in the first instance with 
the idea that they should be educational 
authorities; that was not one of the 
conditions under which they were 
elected, and the proposal to cast the 
duty on them now must be seriously 
considered. But the desire of the 
Government is that the Bill should 
pass, and this year. We desire to meet 
the wish we know exists in Wales in 
this direction. It has not been possible, 
owing to the pressure of other matters, 
for the Government to introduce a Bill 
on the subject, but we are glad to take 
the opportunity this measure offers, and 
make this a satisfactory Bill. I hope 
we shall arrive at an understanding 
with hon. Gentlemen opposite as to the 
procedure by which we shall ensure that 
the most important part of the Bill, the 
operative machinery, is such as we can 
defend and will operate beneficially to 
the whole Principality. I will not 
occupy time now. I only desired to 
make our position clear. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time and committed 
for Wednesday. 


MUNICIPAL FRANCHISE (IRELAND) 
BILL.—(No. 17). 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading, read. 
Sir Charles Lewis 
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Mr. MAONEILL (Donegal, 8.): I 
take advantage of the moments remain- 
ing to move the Second Reading of 
this Bill. Its principle is simply to 
assimilate the law in Ireland to that in 
England. Three times it has been 
before the House, and with the consent 
of both the Liberal and Conservative 
Berit a nF former saree re- 
ceived a nd Reading. is nm 
novelty, and I shall be acting best for 
the interest of the Bill in the short time 
left by simply making the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


*Sm 0. LEWIS: It is not quite a 
seemly proceeding to have thie Bill flang 
before us, to be hurriedly disposed of 
without any explanation of its contents 
[Jnterruptions}. The Bill is of av 
important character, and contains m 
in the direction of a political and social 
revolution. I do not know that the action 
of Town Councils in Ireland for the 
past ten years have been such as to 
Induce us to extend the municipal 
franchise. In my opinion the — 
of the municipal franchise in Ireland, 
is that it is too low, rather than too 
high. Hence it is we see Town Councils 
parsing resolutions which dishonour the 

mstitution, insult the Crown, and 
do everything possible to bring about 
a state of chaos in which one in 
Ireland delights. Never during the 
whole course of the discussion of this 
pro has there been adduced the 
slightest evidence, by petition or other- 
wise, that the people who would be 
affected desire the extension. 


It being half an hour after five of 
the clock, the debate stood adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed to-morrow. 


MASTER AND SERVANT BILL. (No. 206.) 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Sim J. CORRY (Armagh, Mid.): I 


onet- 

G. HOWELL (Bethnal Groen, 
N.E.): I may say I have seen all those 
who have raised objections to the Bill, 
and have arranged with them to with- 
draw their objections. I may also say 
that the right hon. Gentleman, the 
Home Secretary (Mr. Matthews) has 
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told me he will not oppose the Bill on 
behalf of the Government. ‘ 

8m J. CORRY: I withdraw ‘my 
objection. 

Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Wednesday next. 


COUNTY COURT APPEALS (IRELAND) 
(REMUNERATION, &c.] 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That it is expedient to authorize 
the payment, out of moneys to be provided by 
Parliament, of the remuneration, subsistence 
allowances, and travelling expenses of any 
Clerks of the Peace or Clerks of the Crown 
and Peace, be ma: have additional i 
imposed upon them by the provisions of any 
Act of the present Session toamend the County 
Court (Ireland) Acta. 


Resolution to be reported to-morrow. 


SUPPLY—REPORT. 
Resolution [14th May], reported. 
OIVIL SERVICES. 
Oxass IT. 


‘That a sum, not exceeding £492,562, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the vear 
ending on the 31st day of March, 1890, for Sta- 
tionary, Printing, and Paper, Binding, and 
Printed Books for Pablic Departments, and for 
the two Houses of Parliament, and for the 
Salaries and Expenses of the Establishment of 
the Stationery Office, and the cost of Stationery 
Office Publications, and of the Gazette Offices; 
and for sundry Miscellaneous Services, in- 
cluding the publication of Parliamentary De- 
bates.”’ 


Resolution agreed to. 


WALTHAM ABBEY GUNPOWDER FAC- 
TORY (RE-COMMITTED) BILL (No. 175.) 

Considered in Committee and re- 
ported without Amendment; read the 
third time, and passed. 


PURCHASE OF LAND (IRELAND) ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL. (No. 163). 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 

Ooronst NOLAN (Galway, N.): I 
am willing to accept all the Amendments 
of the Solicitor General for Ireland 
(Mr. Madden), and we might have a 
slight discussion about numbers on the 
Report stage. 

On the Motion of the Solicitor General 
for Ireland (Mr. Madden, Dublin Uni- 
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sity) the follo Amendments were 
oe 
Clause. 1, page 1, line 10, leave out 
from ‘‘or,” to ‘‘ made,” in-line 11, in- 
clusive; Olause 1, ge 1, line 13, leave 
out. from the second ‘ is,”’ to “ holding,” 
in line 14, inclusive, and insert— 
“ Which eith ins such holdin i 
in the opinion of the Land Cnmetalan, wae 
the s ciroumstances of the case reasonably 


uired for the suitable and convenient use 
and enjoyment of such holding.” 


Clause 1, 1, line 14, after “‘ may,” 
insert “if he thinks fit;” Clause 1, 
page 1, line 19, leave out from “ ex- 
cept,” to ‘‘ direct,’’ in line.20, inclusive ; 


gree oe 
**Provided always, That nothing in this Act 
contained shall authorize the to an 


one tenant of a larger advance than that whi 
the Land Commission is authorized to:sanction 
to any one purchaser of land under ‘ The Pur- 
chase of Land (Ireland) Act, 1886,’ and’ the 
Acts amending the same.’” 

Olause 3, page 2, line 4, to leave out 
“twenty,” and insert “ ten.” 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford N ) : 
I very much regret thatthe Government 
should have introduced this Amend- 
ment. I think they might have left it 
for the House of Lordstodo so. If you 
cut it down to “ten,” some noble Lord 
is sure to get up and say, “ Let us make 
it five,” whereas, if you leave it at 
‘twenty ” the Lords will probably only 
cut it down to “ ten.” 

Cotone, NOLAN: Might I suggest 
that the Irish Solicitor General should 
say “ fifteen,” which would be ten Irish 
acres. 

Mr. MADDEN: I think it necessary 
to introduce this Amendment for the 
purpose of safeguarding the action of 
the Bill, quite independently of what 
may be done by persons in another 
place. The matter has been ,eriously 
considered on its merits, and the Govern- 
ment are of opinion that the Amend- 
ment already goes far enough. 

Me. T. M. HEALY: ight I sug- 
gest to the Government that they sho 
take a similar course to that which they 
adopted last year, in reference to another 
matter. There was a dispute as to 
whether it should be £2,000 or £3,000. 
The Government accepted £3,000, but 
put in a proviso against interference 
with the estate as awhole. I would say 


H 
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leave in the word ‘“‘ten” but add 
‘unless in the opinion of the Land 
Commissioners it is expedient in particu- 
lar cases that a larger amount should 
be nted.” Perhaps before the 
Re 


d devise some words in that direc- 


tion. 

Mr. MADDEN: I do not like to 
state positively either one way or the 
other, but I think the case the hon. and 
learned Member mentions is not a case 
in point. I think the most workable 

lan is to consider what is the maxim 
Fimit, and, having laid thatdown, to allow 
the Bill to work within that limit. Of 
course, however, if the hon. Member 
puts down an Amendment on Report, it 
will be considered, but at present the 
Government consider that the maximum 
fixed by this Amendment is the highest 
that may fairly and reasonably be 
allowed. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. MADDEN moved the following 
Amendment—“ Clause 3, page 2, line 5, 
leave out from ‘except,’ to ‘1877,’ in 
line 8, inclusive.” 


Mr. CHANOE (Kilkenny, 8.): I hope 
this Amendment will not be pressed. A 
tenant might have some hundreds of 
acres of mountain land which might not 
be worth 6d. an acre. Ten acres of such 
land would be useless to a tenant holding 
100 or 200 acres of land, which is 
hardly of any value at all. If the 
Amendment were accepted, and the 
words ‘‘ Under fifteen” left out, you 
might fail to relieve those poor cases 
where relief is distinctly necessary, not 
only for the benefit of the tenant but for 
the preservation of the Government 
security. 

Mr. MADDEN was understood to say 
that if on Report the hon. Member would 
bring up an Amendment to meet the 
case in point, the Government would give 
it every consideration. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I hope my hon. 
Friend will put down an Amendment on 
report. It is now proposed to do ina 
small way what the Crofters Bill for 
Scotland did in regard to tenure. The 


Crofter Commissioners had power given 
them to add tracts of land to the hold- 
ings of crofters under tenure, and we 
propose that the tenants should have 
power to purchase these tracts. 


Mr. T. M. Healy 


{OOMMONS}: 
Mr. MADDEN: I shall be glad to 


rt stage the right hon. Gentleman | 
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communicate with my co son the 
subject if the hon. and learned Member 
will put down an Amendment. I will 
not close my mind on the matter. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Remaining clause (with Amendments) 
to. 


Bill, as amended, reported to the 
House; as amended, to be considered 
on Monday next, and to be printed. 
[Bill 225.) 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES ACT (1888) 
AMENDMENT BILL. (No. 193), 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1 :— 


Amendment proposed in page I, line 
15, to leave out from the words ‘‘a 
certificate,” to the end of the Clause, 
inclusive, in order to add,— 

‘Section of one of ‘The Friendly Societies 
Act, 1888,’ shall be modified as follows :— 

(a) The words ‘on being satisfied that the 
society has been so constituted solely on 
bona fide grounds of advantage of con- 
venience to the members thereof’ shall 
be repealed ; 

(b) For the words ‘transmitted to and re- 
ceived by the society affected thereby ’ 
shall be substituted the words ‘advertised 
inthe London Gazette, ana 1n some news- 

per in general circulation in the county 
in which the registered offics is situate, 
and also transmitted by a registered letter 
to the society at such registered office.’ ”’— 
(Sir Herbert Maxwell.) 


Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Clause,” 
put and agreed to. 


Bill, as Amended, repu:wd to the 
House; as amended, to be considered 
To-morrow. 


HEREDITARY PENSIONS, &c. 


Copy ordered, 


“Of Statement of Hereditary Pensions, 
Permanent Allowances, and Payments charged 
on the Exchequer, showing the annual amount 
payable under each head of charge, the sum for 
which the several charges could be commuted 
at 26°945 years’ purchase, and the annual 


charge upon the public su) ng the com- 
muted charge to Le pes, gen 2% per cent 
Consols at 99 per ceat.”—{ Mr. Jackson.) 

Copy presented ai 
table, and to be printed. [No. 143.] 


House adjourned at one minute 
before six o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 16th May, 1889. 


LAND TRANSFER BILL [No. 67.] 
Report from the Select Committee 
(with proceedings of the Committee), 
made and to be printed. Bill reported 
with Amendments; and committed to a 
Committee of the whole House; and to 
be printed as amended. (No. 68.) 


INDECENT ADVERTISEMENTS BILL 


[No. 69.] 

HORSEFLESH (SALE FOR FOOD) BILL 
[No. 70.} 

Reported from the Standing Com- 


for General Bills with Amendments ; 
The Report thereof received; and Bills 
re-committed to Committee of the whole 
House on Monday next; and to be 
printed as amended. 


SAINT GILES RESTORATION (SCOT- 
LAND) ACT AMENDMENT BILL [No. 40}, 

Amendments reported (according, to 
order); and Bill to be read 3* to- 
morrow. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES ACT (1855) 
AMENDMENT BILL [No. 50}. 


SECOND READING. 


*Lorp MONKSWELL: My Lords, 
I move that this Bill be read a second 
time. The measure is a small one, 
and not of a controversial character. 
Clause 1 remedies an obvious defect 
in the law, a defect which considerably 
increases the cost of raising the library 
rate. The law now is that when the 
Library Acts are put in force in an 
area composed of a single parish, the 
library rate must be levied as a separate 
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rate, but in every other area—e.g., an 
area composed of two or more parishes, 
or of a District Board, the rate may be 
levied as part of some other rate, there- 
by saving expense in the collection. 
My Lords, in the parish in which I 
live, Chelsea, the clerical expense of 
levying the library rate separately is 
£50 a year, and in addition about £100 
a year is paid to the poor-rate collec- 
tors for collecting the library rate, 
making a total of about £150 a year 
for collecting £2,500. The whole of 
this expense would be avoided if, as 
this Bill proposes, the library rate were 
levied as part of the poor rate, as is 
now the case where two or more 
parishes club together to put the Acts 
into operation. Originally a Bill to 
the effect of Clause 1 of this Bill was 
brought in by me in this House, but 
it was taken off the Order Book and 
relegated to the Commons as a money 
Bill. I do not know whether your 
Lordships will consider it advisable 
under those circumstances to move any 
Amendments to the Clause. Clause 2 
is merely supplemental to Clause 1. 
Clause 3, which has been inserted in 
the Bill in the House of Commons, 
is new and useful. It enables parishes 
having public libraries to make 
mutually advantageous arrangements. 
for the joint use of those libraries. 

Read 2* (according to order), and com- 
mitted to the Standing Committee for 
Genera] Bills. 


ASSIZES RELIEF BILL [No. 60]. 
SECOND READING. 

Lorp HERSOHELL: My Lords, 
this Bill deals with an apparently small 
matter, but it is one of some importance 
in relation to the trial of prisoners. 





Down to a comparatively recent period 
I 
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risoners who were committed for trial 
in respect of offences which were triable 
at Quarter Sessions were not tried by 
Judges of Assize except under special 
circumstances, the Judge of Assize 
trying the Assize cases, and the Sessions 
cases being tried by Quarter Sessions. 
A clause was introduced under which it 
was made possible for the’ Judges to 
try or not to try those cases, and in the 
result they were not tried; for the con- 
sequence was that the Judge of Assize 
tried the Assize cases, and the Sessions 
cases were tried before Quarter Sessions. 
Owing to the change which was made 
the question arose as to whether the 
Judges were not bound to clear the 
gaols of prisoners whom I may call 
Assize prisoners, and in the result the 
Sessions cases have been tried as well as 
the Assize cases of late years at the 
Assizes. This has resulted in very con- 
siderable inconvenience and increase of 
expense. The average cost of trying a 
case at the Assizes is very much greater 
than the average cost would be of trying 
thesame case at Sessions. One result has 
been that the increased cost of trying 
those cases at Assizes has had to be 
borne by the country, cases which could 
very well have been just as well tried at 
Sessions. This Bill proposes that, in 
future, unless a case is committed by the 
magistrates for trial at the Assizes, or 
unless the Judges consider it ought to be 
tried at the Assizes, it shall be tried by 
the Quarter Sessions, instead of being 
tried by the Judges of Assize. Some- 
times a prisoner would be tried earlier 
by the Judges, but one must look at the 
matter as a whole, and a trial at 
Sessions assumes a more local character 
than a trial atthe Assizes. This is often 
a matter of importance to a prisoner, 
sometimes as it enables him to call wit- 
nesses whom he would not be able to 
call if he could not afford the cost of 
taking them to the Assize town. That 
is undoubtedly a very great advantage 
to the prisoner. I cannot for a moment 
doubt that, looking at the matter as a 
whole, whether you look at the interests 
of the public in the matter or to the 
interest of the prisoner, the balance of 
advantage is in favour of the principle 
contained in the Bill. In such towns as 
Wigan and Bolton, for instance, which 
have their own Recorders and Quarter 
Sessions, prisoners would be tried before 
the Resorder and would be able to call 
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their witnesses to character or otherwise 
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on the spot, and not have to to the 
expense of bringing them to the Assize 
town. Therefore, my Lords, I move that 
it be read a second time. 

*Lorp COLERIDGE: My Lords, in 
taking exception to the transfer of 
certain cases to Quarter Sessions, it is 
not so much that I object to the delay 
in the trial by Judges of those prisoners 
who are proposed to be tried at Quarter 
Sessions. I do not so much insist on the 
prolongation of the imprisonment which 
must necessarily take place. I agree 
with my noble and learned Friend that, 
on the whole, it is better for the prisoner 
that he should be tried at Quarter 
Sessions. But, My Lords, I wish to 
say that I do not like any measure 
which increases in any degree the 
liability of prisoners to be tried at 
Quarter Sessions. It is better that 
Sessions cases should be tried at Ses- 
sions; but, at the same time, I look 
with some jealousy upon a measure 
which would increase in any great 
degree the number of cases tried at 
Sessions instead of Assizes. It by no 
means follows that what appear to be 
insignificant cases may not involve diffi- 
cult points of law; and all Sessions are 
not alike in being presided over by men 
who command confidence. A _ great 
many Quarter Sessions are not tribunals 
which anybody might desire with satis- 
faction to try prisoners who might 
equally as well be tried by the highest 
tribunals in the land. Still, ita rather 
on the score of the punishments imposed 
than on the difficulty of the cases which I 
feel it, necessary to protest against too 
complete a relegation of cases to Quarter 
Sessions. I should be sorry to be 
obliged to lay down a principle on 
which sentences should be passed ; but, 
making every allowance for differences 
of opinion, I affirm that, in many parts 
of England, sentences are passed which 
are enough to make one start back with 
amazement; and, therefore, it is neces- 
sary that rules of some kind should be 
laid down, not as to the character of 
the offence, but as to the amount of 
punishment which shall be ordered by 
such tribunals. It is a very complicated 
question, and one upon which differ- 
ences of opinion may very fairly exist. 
For my own part, I should Be very 
sorry to lay down principles, but I do 
say that the sentences which have been 
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passed at some Sessions are so repre 
as to justify a doubt whether it shoul 

remain possible to increase the number 
of such sentences, or whether it is 
advisable to withdraw in any degree 
the suggestive guidance of the more 
equal and reasonable sentences passed 
- by the Judges. It is rather in reference 
to the punishment inflicted for offences 
that I should not like to see any exten- 
sion of the jurisdiction of Quarter 


Sessions. They try their cases with 
page and there is no reason- 
able objection on that ground; but 


I do say again, that the sentences 
assed at Quarter Sessions are such as, 
am certain, if they were brought 
before your Lordships, would startle 
you very much. It is a useful thing 
that Quarter Sessions should occasion- 
ally have the opportunity of seeing 
what Judges do is are entrusted with 
the administration of justice. Perhaps 
the trial of Sessions cases at Assizes 
might be reckoned as depriving the 
higher Courts of the services of one 
Judge, by the amount of extra labour 
which would be imposed upon them, 
but that will be a less serious matter 
when the Special Commission ceases 
sitting. 

Taz LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, I must bear my testimony in 
favour of the Bill. I think the dis- 
advantages and inconvenience of the 
present system have been somewhat 
undervalued by my noble and learned 
Friend. I have inquired as to the pro- 
portion of Quarter Sessions cases and 
Assize cases tried at recent Assizes. 
They are not perfect at present, but I 
will read some of them. Among the 
figures in the Return I have received 
are the foilowing: East Riding of 
Yorkshire, prisoners tried at February 
Assizes, Sessions cases, 38; Assize 
cases, 48; Durham, Sessions cases, 8 ; 
Assize cases, 14; Newcastle, Sessions 
cases, 10; Assize cases, 10. I have a 
large number of cases, but those are 
specimens. The figures with regard to 
other places are much to the same 
effect. A-very considerable number of 
cases are tried at Assizes which, in the 
ordinary course, would be tried by 
Quarter Sessions. Undoubtedly a great 
deal of inconvenience is caused by 
Judges being occupied in trying these 
Quarter Sessions cases and being kept 
away from duties more proper for them 
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to discharge. At present, whether cases 
are tried at Quarter Sessions or at 
Assizes depends entirely on the date 
which happens to be fixed for the 
Assizes. It depends upon when the 
gaol delivery takes place, because, if 
the Sessions happen to come before the 
Assizes, they are tried there. That dis- 
tinction exists at present by law. I think 
there are a great number of inconve- 
niences at present, not the least of which 
is that, if they are tried at Assizes, they 
occupy the time of Her Majesty’s Judges. 
There have been, more than once, 
complaints of Judges being compelled 
to go to different parts of the country 
simply because of their Assizes having 
been fixed earlier than the trials would 
have taken place at Sessions. There is 
no principle upon which Sessions cases 
would attach to the Assizes except by 
reason of the point of time. My Lords, 
I am also unable to concur with my 
noble and learned Friend in what he 
has said as to the inequality of sentences. 
Ido not deny that a great many sen- 
tences strike one assomewhat distressing. 
The noble and learned Lord appears to - 
consiler that this present system is 
desirable as conducive to securing a 
greater uniformity of sentences, but I 
am bound to say that the same feeling 
arises in regard to sentences passed by 
Her Majesty’s Judges. Even among Her 
Majesty’s Judges there often appears 
to be great inequality in the sentences in 
cases apparently of the same character 
—and inequality not merely between the 
sentences of different Judges, but 
even between the sentences of the 
same Judge at different times. 
Sentences are passed disproportionate 
to the gravity of offences. But 
the nature of each case depends on 
a large number of different . cireum- 
stances which make up the moral culpa- 
bility of the Criminal Act, and different 
minds must be expected to somewhat 
differ on questions of this kind. So it 
is impossible to proceed upon any 
definite principle that shall be pd 
cable to particular cases. I do not think 
that this point as to sentences affords any 
valid argument against the Bill. Ifa 
tribunal of appeal existed, greater uni- 
formity of sentences might be induced, 
but it is impossible for minds of Judges 
not to differ ds to the degree of moral 
culpability and the punishment to be in- 
flicted for offences. My Lords, I think 
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it only igh to add that I thoroughly 
approve of the principle of this Bill, and 
I should have thought it right to myself 
te bring in a Bill of this character; but 
upon appealing to Her Majesty’s Judges 
upon a subject with which they were so 
much more familiar than myself, I found 
that among the Judges themselves there 
existed great difference of opinion on 
this matter as to the trial of Quarter 
Sessions cases, and I did not, therefore, 
bring in any Bill myself dealing with 
it; but, now that this measure has passed 
the other House, I see no reason why 
I should place any obstacle in its way. 

Lorp ESHER: My Lords, I must 
express my strong objection to this 
Bill. Itis said to be intended to re- 
lieve the Judges from trying a certain 
class of cases. But they have no 
right to be relieved. They have 
undertaken to administer the law, 
and they have no right to complain. 
These cases do not in general take up 
any appreciable portion of their time. 
I may say that I have had some ex- 
perience of going circuit, and, except 
on the Northern Circuit, as is known 
to my noble and learned Friend on the 
Woolsack, the trial of Sessions priso- 
ners takes up very little time. The 
Judges, therefore, are not injured by 
having to try them, and if they were 
injured they ought not to complain. 
And they do not complain. I venture 
to say that if the opinions of the Judges 
were asked there would not be a majo- 
rity of them who desire that this change 
should be made. That it is a great 
change cannot be denied. By the Con- 
stitution of this country, from the be- 
ginning of the time when the Judges 
went circuit, it has always been the 
rule that the Judges have been bound 
to deliver the gaol, and that every pri- 
soner awaiting trial should be tried at 
the Assize. The only persons who can be 
benetited by this Bill are those lead- 
ing members of the circuits who have 
to wait when there is only one Judge 
taking cases until they can get their 
civil business brought on, and I cannot 
help suspecting that this Bill which has 
been brought into the other House has 
been brought in for the benefit of those 
gentlemen and of nobody else. Now, 
with regard tothe prisoners, this Bill 
would break the ut which has always 


existed, because it would keep priso- 
ners longer in prison than, according 
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to the present system, they are. You 
will be taking away the eg ine: 
which prisoners who are in gaol have of 
being tried. It is the constitutional 
ractice that the Judge of Assize shall 
eliver the gaol, and that every priscner 
awaiting trial shall be tried at the 
Assize. But this Bill would deprive the 
prisoners of this right. If this Bill 
asses, then, if the prisoner is committed 
or trial immediately after one Quarter 
Sessions, he will be kept in prison and 
will have to wait until the next Quarter 
Sessions, though in the interval there 
might be an Assize held. The rule of 
delivering the gaols which exists at the 
ger ac Serf be oe 
his Bill would also deprive the prisoner 
of the right of being tried before a Judge 
of the Tigh Court. It is said that 
Judges ought not to waste their know- 
ledge and skill in trying such cases. I 
absolutely and entirely repudiate such a 
principle. There is nothing derogatory 
to a Judge in having to try cases which, 
though of no intrinsic gravity, are of 
extreme importance to the prisoners, 
and as a matter of fact Judges do not 
complain of having to do so. It is of 
the greatest importance to a prisoner 
who is being tried, perhaps for the first 
time, however slight the evidence against 
him may be, to haye all a Judge’s skill 
and powers of mind to determine whe- 
ther they are, or not, to be branded with 
aconviction. It is of especial impurt- 
ance in such cases where prisoners tried 
for the first time may have a stigma 
cast upon them. The only people I 
believe who would be benefited by the 
Bill are the members of the circuit, not 
the prisoners, and that I say is a thing 
which ought not to be. 

*Viscount CRANBROOK: My Lords, 
I cannot agree with the noble and 
learned Lord in his objections to the 
Bill nor in his argument of the great 
nora to prisoners of being tried 
before Judges, some of whom on their 
appointment have never held a criminal 
brief and know much less of'the Criminal 
Law than many Chairmen of Quarter 
Sessions and Recorders. Judges have 
plenty of other important work to do, 
and are not aheened to devote their 
time to lighter work of this character 
which can be excellently done by others. 
Now, my Lords, with regard to small 
offences being tried at the Assizes. It is 
quite obvious that the Judges have 
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work = a higher ye 8 ws to do, and 
that they are appointed for that purpose. 
Why, then, Pe taken ater from 
Recordérs and others who are perfectly 
competent to deal with them on the spot 
because a Judge happens to come to the 
Assize town at a particular time? Trial 
before the Judge in such cases is a mere 
accident; and this Bill would relieve 
the country of expense and the Judges 
from a great amount of business which 
is thrust unnecessarily upon them. 
According to my noble and learned 
Friend, wrong is done to the prisoners 
by depriving them of the opportunity 
of being tried before Judges. But they 
have not always that opportunity. There 
are always four Sessions in the year 
for trying prisoners, and generally more 
than that; I think in West Yorkshire 
there are eight. Recorders, at least, are 
well-qualified and regularly trained to 
the business ; and Chairmen of Quarter 
Sessions have generally both knowledge 
and experience. Why should not they 
try cases which they are perfectly com- 
petent to try on the spot at much less 
expense, and do try when the Judges 
do not happen to hold Assizes before 
them? Witnesses under such a plan as 
now exists have to be transferred at 
great expense from the district where 
the offence is committed to the Assize 
town, from a prison and a tribunal on 
the spot competent to try them, and at 
less expense than they could be tried 
before a Judge. It is in no sense a 
question of principle, and it is not, I 
submit to your Lordships, for the sake 
of the prisoners, but for the sake of the 
public that the practice should be 
altered, and that the time of the Judges 
should not be occupied in trying little 
trumpery cases at Assizes when their 
presence is required in London or else- 
where. At present you are cutting 
blocks with razors. Many of the cases 
which have to be tried by the Judges 
would be as well tried by a couple of 
magistrates at Petty Sessions. They 
are, indeed, generally the same classes of 
-cases which magistrates at Petty Sessions 
deal with themselves—they do not send 
them to a jury. I have not had the 
opportunity of looking .t the terms of 
the Returns to which my noble Friend 
on the Woolsack referred; but I think 
there is one instance given where the 
Judge -of Assize was occupied for five 
-days in that way. I think our Judges 
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might be much better employed than in 
trying cases which Chairman of Quarter 
Sessions and Recorders are constantly in 
the habit of trying with satisfaction. 
*Toe Eart or SELBORNE: M: 
Lords, I agree with those who think 
that upon the merits of this Bill it 
ought to pass. ButI also agree with 
what my noble Friend the Lord Chief 
Justice has said as to another matter 
which, though it seems to me not 
to be germane to this Bill, it is well 
should be called to the attention of the 
Legislature, and that is the question of 
doing something to reduce the severity 
of sentences. It is obvious that if any- 
thing can be done in that respect it 
should be done in reference not only 
to prisoners who, but for this Bill, 
cai be tried at the Assizes, but 
generally with regard to all who come 
within the law. My Lords, I should be 
lad to see that matter well looked to. 
ertainly I can say that when I was in 
office I was very much struck with many 
instances of disproportionate severity at 
Quarter Sessions in the sentences passed. 
I think the whole subject requires 
attention, and, perhaps, not as to sen- 
tences passed at Quarter Sessions only ; 
but this does not seem to me to be a 
proper occasion on which to deal with it. 
Lorp HERSCHELL: My Lords, I 
only wish to add that I have no desire 
to advocate the Bill for the purpose of 
relieving the Judges of work. It does 
not matter much to them what work 
they are doing. They can only occupy 
a certain amount of time, and whether 
they are deciding simple cases or difficult 
cases is to them a matter of small con- 
cern. It is no relief to them to say that 
they should not try easy cases but only 
difficult ones which involve more trouble. 
I do not think that isa matter which 1s 
at all before your Lordships. In bring- 
ing this Bill before you I do so on two 
grounds—one is the ground of the saving 
of expense, the other is a ground 
distinctly referring to the prisoners 
and their interests. The principle I 
advocate in this Bill is that the more 
you can try these small cases on the 
spot the better it is for the man himself. 
I would not have advocated it otherwise. 
A prisoner very often wants to call wit- 
nesses to character, and it may often 
affect the sentence if he does call them 
with regard to the commission of 
an offence, and it ought to affect the 
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sentence. Now, if a prisoner is tried at 
Quarter Sessions, he has his witnesses on 
the spot; but he has not always the 
means of bringing them to the Assize 
town, and as they cannot be called he 
suffers hardship in consequence. I 
think therefore on the whole, it is dis- 
tinctly to the interest of the prisoner that 
he should be tried on the spot, and that 
the Bill should pass. 

Tre Dvuxe or RICHMOND: M 
Lords, there is only one matter to whic 
I wish to refer, and that is the expres- 
sion of the noble and learned Lord who 
has charge of the Bill, that what he 
looks to is the interests of prisoners in 
this matter; and he has argued that it 
would be in the interests of prisoners 
that they should be tried at the Quarter 
Sessions town. 

Lorpv HERSCHELL: No, I did not 
say that; I said I would not haveadvoca- 
ted it if I did not believe that, on the 
whole, it would be to the advantage of 
the prisoners in these small cases if they 
could ba tried on the spot. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND: The 
noble and learned Lord argued that it 
would be in the interests of prisoners 
that they should be tried at the Quarter 
Sessions town. The noble and learned 
Lord, I am afraid, has never paid a visit 
to Sussex. The Quarter Sessions town 
of the Eastern Division of that county 
is Lewes, and cases some from all parts 
of the division to be tried there. In the 
Western Division of Sussex Quarter 
Sessions are held at Horsham and 
Chichester. Ifan offence is committed 
on the borders of Sussex and Surrey, 
the case would have to be tried at 
Chichester, and the noble Lord’s argu- 
ment about the facility with which a 
prisoner would be able to bring his 
witnesses to character to a Quarter 
Sessions town falls to the ground, cer- 
tainly in that instance, because there is 
a considerable distance between the 
borders of Surrey and Sussex and 
Chichester. Then, with regard to the 
time a prisoner would have to remain 
in prison. A man might be committed 
for trial immediately after the Easter 
Sessions, and if the magistrates could 
not commit him to the Assizes and he 
could not obtain bail, he would remain 
in prison from the month of March to 
the month of July. That would not be 
im the interest of the prisoner. I think, 
therefore, the argument of the 
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noble and learned Lord is not sustain- 
able. 

Read 2* (according to order), and 
committed to the Standing Committee 
for Bills relating to Law, &c. 


SECRETARY FOR SCOTLAND BILL 
(No. 52). 


Read a third time (according to order), 
and passed and sent to the Commons. 


DEFENCE OF THE HARBOUR OF 
ESQUIMAULT. 


QUESTIONS—-OBSERVATIONS. 


*Lorn SUDELEY: My Lords, I rise 
to ask the question of which I have 
given notice, and that is to ask the Sec- 
retary of State for the Colonies whether 
the Dominion Government of Canada 
have assented to the proposed arrange- 
ment for the defence of the harbour of 
Esquimault, in Vancouver’s Island, 
which he stated last year had been sent 
out on the 12th of June, 1888; whether 
the contemplated works had been com- 
menced and the armament sent out; 
whether the Government would now 
state the date when the fortifications of 
this important harbour (being the head- 

uarters of our Navy on the Pacifle 
Station) would be completed and the 
guns placed in position. I desire to call 
attention to the present position of this 
matter, the peculiar and unsatisfactory 
position of the naval headquarters at. 
Esquimault, in Vancouver’s Island, and 
their present undefended state. Your 
Lordshipswillremember thataboutayear 
ago I went very fully into this question, 
and endeavoured not only to show that the 
port of Esquimault was utterly unde- 
fended, but also that the naval head- 
quarters ought to be transferred to 
Burrard’s inlet, the terminus of the 
Pacitic Railway. During that discussion 
the Government endeavoured to show 
that it was impossibte to make the pro- 
pont alterations,and that it had finally 

een decided thatthe naval headquarters 
were to remain at Esquimault. That 
being the decision arrived at, I will not 
again attempt to prove that the head- 
quarters ought to have been removed, 
although I am confident I am right. 
Whether the decision of the Government 
was ign or not, all authorities —Cana- 
dian, English, and officers of the Arm 
and Navy are agreed that Esquimault 
is a place of very great importance, 
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and that if it is to be our naval 
headquarters and our only coaling 
station on the Pacific Station, there 
can be no doubt that it ought to 
be put into a position of being able 
to defend itself. Last year I stated that 
at that time there were no guns or any 
fortifications which could withstand a 
hostile attack, and that the place was 
absolutely undefended. I pointed out 
that the two torpedo boats which were 
at that port were old and obsolete, and 
could not, therefore, be made available. 
The noble Lord who represented the 
Admiralty did not attempt to controvert 
this. He practically acknowledged that 
at the time the place was undefended. 
It was stated that Esquimault was to be 
the permanent headquarters, and that 
the Government fully concurred that it 
ought to be defended, that a large 
number of guns were ready to be sent 
out, and that the only reason the matter 
was not at once concluded was that 
there was some slight difference of 
opinion between the Colonial Govern- 
ment and the Imperial Government 
upon some details on the question of 
defence. My noble and gallant Friend 
who represents the Admiralty stated 
that “‘the plans for the defence of Es- 
quimault are all completed. They are 
cut and dried, so to speak. Men 
and guns are ready to be sent out 
to-morrow.” He said that it was 
intended to place the harbour in a 

condition of defence, and that the only 
difficulty which arose was that it was 
necessary for certain arrangements to 
be carried out. The noble Lord who 
represented the War Office on his part 
went further into details, and after ac- 
knowledging that the place ought to be 
at once armed, explained that there had 
been some slight alteration in the pro- 
posed armament, but that it was now 
decided to have two 6-in. guns, four 
9-in., two quick-firing, six 16-pounders, 
and six rifled machine guns; that they 
were prepared to spend £31,000 upon 
armament, £10,000 upon submarine 
stores, and about £10,000 upon sub- 
marine mines and torpedos, and that 
the guns were nearly all ready to send 
out with a supply of ammunition. In 
July last lasked what had actually been 
done, and I was told by ‘the Secretary 
of State for the Oolonies that a letter 
had been sent out to the Dominion 
Government of Canada on the 12th of 
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June last year asking for their assent 
to certain arrangements, and that im- 
mediately a reply was received the work 
should be carried out. Twelve months 
have passed since that time, and if I 
am rightly informed nothing whatever 
has been done. The promises made 
have not been carried out ; no guns have 
been sent, and no definite arrangements 
have been completed. Who is actually 
to blame I cannot tell. I have heard 
from many quarters that there has been 
a ‘‘ Midshipman Easy ” kind of triangu- 
lar duel of correspondence going on. 
The Admiralty has written to the War 
Office, the War Office has written to the 
Admiralty, and both Departments have 
written to the Oolonial Office. The 
Colonial Office has written to the 
Dominion of Canada, and they have all 
written again to each other, and the 
grand result has been absolutely ni. 
Eariy this Session I put this notice on 
the Paper, and I was asked to postpone 
it because the Government had reason 
to believe the matter would be at once 
settled. Now that three months have 
elapsed I hope that my noble and gal- 
lant Friend who will reply to the ques- 
tion will be able to say that I am mis- 
taken, and that really something has 
been done. But I cannot help thinking 
from all I have heard that from want 
of determination on the part of those 
in high authority we are actually in a 
worse position than we were 12 months 
ago, and I should not be surprised to 
find that a new set of correspondence 
has been set on foot in lieu of that of 
last vear, and that the guns have been 
distributed to other places and used 
elsewhere. At the end of last Session 
I ventured to ask my noble Friend the 
Secretary for State for the Colonies what 
had then been done, and he then stated 
that a letter embodying the views 
of the Government had been sent to the 
Government of the Dominion of Canada 
and they were only waiting for the 
result. Of course, my Lords, under 
ordinary circumstances this would be 
merely ludicrous, but the real danger of 
leaving that naval station undefended is 
so grave that I ventured to call your 
Lordships’ serious attention to it, as in 
case of war with Russia our position in 
the Pacific Ocean, with its greatest com- 
mercial interests, would certainly be 
compromized. Let us for a moment see 
what this harbour being undefended 
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means. Esquimault, in the whole of 
the Pacific Ocean, is the only place 
where ships can go for coal, shelter, or 
repair. Of its strategic importance, 
having regard to the great development 
of Western Canada and the recently 
constructed Canadian Pacific Railway, it 
would be impossible to say too much. 
Russia has a great naval arsenal at 
Viadivostock, only a few days’ steam 
away, which is often described as one of 
the first in the world. In urging the 
importance of this matter, I should like 
to say that in considering the possibili- 
ties of war, I allude specially to what 
would happen if war with Russia were 
to break out. Any question of war with 
the United States is one whichI do 
not think ought to enter into our minds. 
Such a war would be fracticidal and, to 
my mind, impossible, and not within the 
scope of practical politics. With Russia, 
however, it is different. It must not be 
forgotten that a few years ago a Russian 
squadron was concentrated at San Fran- 
cisco at a time when a war with this 
country was imminent, and it was well 
known that one object was to capture 
the harbour of Esquimault and the coal- 
ing station of Nanaimo. I think that 
of itself is sufficient to show the enorm- 
ous importance of the question, and that 
I need not offer any apology for bring- 
ing it forward again. I hope the noble 
Lord will be able to give me some satis- 
factory statement, and that he will tell 
me whether I am right in saying that 
the guns which were prepared for this 
pier last year are no longer ready to 

e sent there, but have been distributed 
to other coaling stations, and that noth- 
ing whatever has been done. 

*Lorp ELPHINSTONE: My Lords, I 
am obliged to the noble Lord for post- 
poning his question, which one must 
acknowledge has been for some time on 
the Notice Paper. I must, first, quite 
admit the great importance of the ques- 
tion. I went fully into the matter last 
year, and I will not weary your Lord- 
ships by going over it again. In the 
dispatch of 13th of June, it was 
stipulated, among other things, that 
while the Imperial Government were 
prepared to find armament, ammu- 
nition, and submarine stores, the 


Dominion Government, on their part, 
were to provide the permanent garrison, 
and trained instructors capable of in- 
structing the artillery an 
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miners, who would form part of the 
local force. On further consideration it 
appeared that the Dominion Govern- 
ment would probably find very great 
difficulty, and certainly very great ex- 
pense would be thrown upon them were 
they to be called upon to provide the 
artillerymen, submarine miners, and 
officers capable of instructing the local 
force, and it has therefore been decided 
that a force of 75 Royal Marine Artillery 
are to be offered to the Dominion Go- 
vernment, including three officers: 
Fifty of those men will act as artillery- 
men, and 15 as submarine miners. The 
charge for maintaining that force— 
£7,000 a year—will be borne by the 
Dominion Government. The whole 
force will be under the command of a 
field officer, who will take command of 
the whole garrison. The officers will be 
capable of training the men of the local 
force in artillery and submarine drill. A 
Despatch to that effect was sent out on 
May 2 last. The Admiralty have 
already selected the officers and men for 
that purpose, and they can, if required, 
be sent away at two or three days’ notice 
with the exception of the submarine 
miners. The reason of that exception is 
that the military and naval submarine 
drill are different, and it is thought de- 
sirable to have the men trained in the 
military drill as otherwise there would be 
two different systems and sets of stores in 
the colony, which would be sure to lead 
to confusion. Application as to the 
training of those men has been made to 
the War Office. With regard to the 
second part of the question, which asks 
whether the works have been com- 
menced and when they will be com- 
leted, that is a question rather for the 
ar Office than the Admiralty, but I 
apprehend that they are both very much 
in the same position, that is to say, that 
neither can take any step forward until 
the Canadian Government have replied 
to the Despatch of May 2. With regard 
to the guns, my noble Friend (Lord 
Harris) is unable to be present, and has 
authorized me to say that part of the 
armament that was to have gone to 
Esquimault has been sent to the 


coaling stations at Jamaica and 
St. Lucia, and for sea _ service. 
The quick-firing guns are in the 


manufacturers’ hands, and the ma- 
chine guns are being re - Dored. 
There is no doubt that the armament 
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will be ready as soon as the fortifica- 
tions are fit to receive them. The 
Government do not feel justified in 
keeping guns in England awaiting the 
completion of fortifications which are 
only in contemplation, while there are 
other important fortifications and ships 
ready to receive guns. 

*Lorpv SUDELEY: My Lords, I beg 
to give notice that I will put this ques- 
tion again when sufficient time has 
ela to enable the Dominion Govern- 
ment to reply to the Despatch of May 
2nd, and I also give notice that I shall 
inquire as to the progress that 
has been made with the defences of 
King George’s Sound and Thursday 
Island, which, I understand, are at 
present in a very backward state. 


WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE—LOCAL 
GOVERN MENT. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY, in rising 
to move an Address for a Return show- 
ing the number of women in England 
and Wales who are qualified to vote for 
County Councils and for Councillors in 
municipal boroughs, indicating in each 
case what is the qualification which 
entitles a woman to be placed on the 
register, said: I have been informed by 
the noble Lord, through whose Depart- 
ment these Returns would come, that 
there will be great difficulty in furnish- 
ing them in the form which I desire, 
but that they will be given in different 
for England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
Even in that form they will, I think, 
give more information than is at pre- 
sent available. 

*Eart BROWNLOW: With regard 
to the Return of women voters, it would 
entail great trouble and expense to give 
those relating to voters for Boards of 
Guardians and School Boards, and so 
much delay would be caused that the 
Returns would probably be useless. As 
however, the noble Lord is satisfied 
with the Returns in the form in which 
they have been offered, I will under- 
take to have them laid on the Table. 
The Return will consist of the number 
of women entitled to vote for County 
Councils and Municipal Councils. 

Tue Marquess or LOTHIAN: I shall 
be willing to give the Returns relating 
to Scotland. 

Eart CADOGAN: I dare say my 
noble Friend is aware that women are 
not allowed to vote in municipal elec- 
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tions in Ireland except in one case— 
Belfast. I am ye ~ will a 
very large amount of labour upon the 
clerks of Unions. If they are granted 
for England and Scotland, they should 
also be granted for Ireland. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY: Then 
I will withdraw the Motion. 


THE PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
SYSTEM. 
Tue Bisnor or LICHFIELD, in 
rising to call attention to the evils 
arising from the early age at which 
children may leave the public elemen- 
tary schools under the present system, 
and to move for Returns, said: My 
Lords, this is a subject of very 
great importance. It is not a ques- 
tion of cubic feet or the distribution 
of grants; it is a question of the 
ultimate results of our whole system 
of education. A very large number of 
the children now leave school at a very 
early age, and a part of this evil arises 
from the liberty given to the Local 
Authorities to fix for themselves the 
standard at which children may leave 
school. In some cases, a child may leave 
school at the age of ten years, rh 
passed the necessary standard requir 
by the Local Authority. At thatage a 
child is not competent to enter upon the 
labour to which his life can be devoted, 
and the consequence is, he runs about 
the streets and easily gets into the ranks 
of the criminal classes. I venture to 
think that this letting children leave 
at so early an age is very prejudicial to 
the education and the moral effect of the 
instruction they receive. If you ex- 
amine boys who have left school for four, 
five, or six years, who have passed the 
standard required by the Act, you will 
find that in many such cases they have 
absolutely lost the power of reading 
with intelligence. I know that is the 
case in many parts of my own diocese. 
If that is so it points to there being 
something radically wrong and deficient 
in the system of education for the pur- 
pose of fitting the children for the duties 
they will have to fulfil in after life. Iam 
not now entering on the question whether 
itis very important or not that thechildren 
of agricultural labourers should be well 
instructed on all those matters now com- 
prised in our Education Code, but I do 
say, after devoting all the time and 
cost that is devoted to the education of 
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a child, it isa miserable result if you 
find that after five or six years he has 
actually forgotten how to read with in- 
telligence. A child’s mind is singularly 
receptive up to a certain age, and it 
becomes retentive just about the time 
it is turned away from the school, and at 
the time when your Lordshipsare sending 
your own boys to public schools. The 
present system of payment by results 
eminently tends to what is called 
cramming. There is another reason 
why you should not let the children 
leave school at so early an age. We 
are all aware that between 12 and 15 
a boy’s moral character begins to be 
formed, and it is at this critical time 
that we lose our hold of him altogether. 
Now, I do not propose that the chil- 
dren should be necessarily detained for 
a longer period in the elementary 
schools, although 10 years is hardly a 
sufficient age for an child to leave off 
attending school. The evil might 
be met in another way—first, by 
the wise extension of half-time. In 
agricultural districts this might be done 
by means of winter schools, as is done 
in other countries, especially in Switzer. 
land where “half-timers” are not 
interfered with in the summer when they 
are able to work, but inthe dark winter 
days when people are not employed 
in agricultural labour, they are sent to 
the schools. Although I am not in favour 
of compulsion at any time, I think, if it 
is employed, it can be far more usefully 
done at an earlier thau at a later age. 
Children are very often sent to school 
by their parents for the purpose of 
getting rid of them; then, when they 
are just old enough to know how to fall 
into mischief, we lose our hold of them 
altogether, and I believe that has 
disastrous results. An extension of 
half-time might no doubt meet this evil to 
some extent. Far more use might be 
made of Saturdays than at present. I 
know of cases where children are ready 
to be gathered in voluntarily into the 
schouls on Saturday afternoons, but, 
instead of being taught there, they are 
left runoing about the cold, damp streets. 
But there is another way, and that a 
most important way, of correcting the 
evil—evening schools. I do not think, 


until the introduction of the Code, 
anything material had been done to 
encourage this useful kind of education. 
By evening schools in manufacturing 
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towns and winter schools in agricultural 
districts a great deal can be done to 
supplement education and to keep the 
children under moral control, and 
counteract the mischief which is being 
done at animportant and critical period of 
their lives. Germany these evening 
schools are an integral part of the system 
of education, and the children are 
required to attend them. In reference 
to this point, the Commissioners say that 
they fully agree that the retention 
of some controlling influence over the 
scholars after they leave the day 
schools, and their removal from the 
contamination of the streets, would 
have a most excellent moral effect 
during a most dangerous period of life, 
and would be an object worth some 
public expenditure to attain. But there 
is scarcely anything in the Code which 
helps forward the end which the Com- 
missioners have in view. Then they 
say there is always a necessity for hav- 
ing some kind of evening school for the 
purpose of fixing what has been learnt 
in the day school, and it would be worth 
while to spend something with that 
object. Further, they say that a special 
curriculum and standard should be 
provided suitable to the requirements 
of each locality, and that no special 
limit of age should be imposed upon 
the scholars. ‘That last recommenda- 
tion is of great importance. They fur- 
ther add that the evening schools of the 
future should be regarded and organized 
as schools for the retention of education. 
already received in the day schvols, and 
that for some years to come it will be 
necessary to have in evening schools. 
the course of instruction given in the 
day schools. Now, my Lords, as I have 
said, I have no wish to increase the 
limit of age at which the children are 
required to leave school, or to raise the 
standard which they are required to 
pass before leaving school. In some 
instances even, I think it might be 
well if the children were allowed to 
continue their education in the evening 
schools, but what I wish to ask the 
noble Lord is whether some practical 
effect could not be given to the recom- 
mendations of the Commissioners by 
encouraging the evening schools, and, 
further, whether something could not 
be done to restrain the almost unlimited 
power of Local Authorities to fix the 
standard at which a child might leave 
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school. I am satisfied that where a 
child leaves school permanently at ten 
years of age, t mischief is done, 
from my experience in manufacturin 
and large towns, where one is 

by little boys running about the rail. 
way stations and public places, offering 
newspapers, lights, and so on. With 
reference to the powers given to Local 
Authorities in the matter of fixing the 
standard, I would ask whether a Return 
similar to the one that was made in 
1881, giving the standards fixed by the 
different School Boards and other Local 
Authorities, could not be obtained up to 
the present time. Sucha Return would 
throw light upon the subject I have 
brought before your Lordships, which 
is one of the greatest import- 
ance, and by far the most im- 
portant matter we have at present to 
consider. I think we are all living 
under a great delusion with regard to 
the ultimate effects of this system of 
education in which we are spending so 
much money. I do not suppose any 
sudden change will be made in this 
matter; we must move slowly, and 
ultimately this system will act upon the 
least steady and least educated of the 
children of the poor. Still, I venture to 
express the hope that something may 
yet be introduced with the view of 
dealing with these difficulties, which, I 
believe, are productive of very serious 
evils, which I have only very imperfeetly 
indicated in the statement I have made 
to your Lordships, and which are so 
much to be deplored. 

*Lorp NORTON: My Lords, I think 
that the danger is not in the children leav- 
ing too soon, but rather in their leaving 
school before work is ready for them. If 
there were no interval between their 
leaving school and their going to work, 
the age of 13 would not be a bit too 
early for a boy to leave school. What 
is generally lost sight of is that for the 
working classes work is one of the most 
important parts of education. Leaving 
school is not ceasing from education, 
The most important part of a boy’s 
education comes after he leaves school. 
He gains in intelligence, in knowledge, 
and in discipline. Therefore, to say that 
the children of the working classes leave 
school too soon seems to me a mistake. 
The danger, it seems to me, is that they 
leave school before they are ready 
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terval of idleness in which they lose 
all they have learned at school, and are 
not keeping up their education by work,,. 
If there were no such interval, I say 
they would not leave school too soon ; 
on the contrary, I would advocate, 
in some cases, that they should leave 
school sooner. The half time system 
is a very good one. It divides 
the book-work with the other work. 
There are tyo kinds of education— 
namely, the education of the school 
and the education of apprenticeship. 
I am convinced that you would find 
in the national schools that the half 
time boys, if tried against the full time 
boys in anything that requires intel- 
ligence, would beat the full time boys. 
The acknowledged fault of our national 
schools is that they are too literary; they 
have too much unrelieved book work ;. 
and what is wanted is something of the 
nature of industry or, as was suggested 
by a noble Lord the other day, Bodily 
exercise. It is not fit that children of 
that class should be kept exclusively to 
book work. There are schools too 
much the other way being intro- 
duced into the large towns called 
technical schools. They are really na- 
tional workshops—ateliers nationauc. It. 
would be far better to put the boys in a 
regular shop or business at once; and in 
most of the great manufacturing towns 
they could get education in connection 
with real work and not sham work. [ 
quite agree tiat there is very great 
danger in the interval of idleness 
betwecn their leaving school under the 
existing law at the age of 13 and going 
to work, an interval when they were 
neither at school nor at work. All 
classes should remain at school till 
their life-work begins. It is proposed 
that there should be more evening” 
schools or continuation schouls. I think 
the continuation schools would be much 
better called de novo schools, because 
the scholars have, in a great measure, 
to begin again at A B C, according to 
the evidence given before the Com- 
mission. This comes of our piece- work 
payment leading to mere cram. The 
principle we should aim at is that the 
children should leave school as soon 
as the head of the school says they 
are fit, and work could be found 
for them. As to evening classes, I 
have not much hope or expecta- 


tv go to work, that there is an in-' tion in regard tu them. The plan has- 
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been tried for many years and it has 
‘failed, and the reason is very obvious. 
Would any of your Lordships like, after 
-@ day’s hard work, to set about a course 
of study ? To expect those children who 
-are tired out by their work during the 
day to take to hard intellectual labour 
at night is absurd. Let rational amuse- 
‘ment be provided for them in the 
evening, but it is useless to expect them 
then to study. 

*Eart FORTESCUE: My Lords, with 
regard to long compulsory retention in 
schools, it seems to me that it is in- 
jurious to the children themselves, to 
their parents, and to their schoolfellows, 
and a hardship upon their teachers. 
There is a class of boys and girls at the 
-schools who are of an age beyond that 
of most of their schoolfellows, and who, 
because they do not pass a certain 
‘standard, are kept in compulsory bodily 
idleness and not allowed to earn their 
living. They are a burden to their 
parents or to the ratepayers, as the case 
may be; they are discontented and 
generally less amenable to discipline 
than the other scholars; and thus they 
form a most unwholesome element in a 
school. Some Boards of Guardians 
have recommended that after the age of 
12 the school instruction of the children 
under their charge should not interfere 
with the training of their hands, which 
is best acquired at an early age. The 
right reverend Prelate seems to over- 
estimate enormously the moral and 
religious influerce of keeping children 
long at school; for work itself is a 
most wholesome part of education, and 
though I have always believed our school 


hours to be too long, they occupy after « 


all but a small portion of the day. The 
alleged relapse of scholars into ignorance 
is largely due to the repulsive form in 
which instruction has been given under 
the old Code, to the time spent on pars- 
ing, spelling, and rules of grammar, 
instead of in the perusal of instructive 
and interesting works, from which 
grammar and spelling are unconsciously 
learnt with little labour. I have re- 
ceived many excellent letters from 
working men, badly spelt and faulty 
in grammar, but full of good sense and 
useful information; and on the other 
hand, in former days great statesmen 
and commanders were most incorrect in 
‘their spelling; indeed, I lately read a 
letter, written about a century and a 
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The blending into one 
chaotic confusion of primary and 
secondary education is the greatest 
mistake, and the proper remedy for this 
is to be found in scholarships from 
elementary to more advanced schools. 
I will end by heartily supporting the 
right reverend Prelate’s ap for 
rather more encouragement to evening, 
schools from Government, especially 
during the winter, when the shorter 
hours of daylight imply shorter hours 
of work. 

Toe Eart or MEATH: It is most 
satisfactory to learn from the right rev. 
Prelate that he does not wish to increase 
the hours during the day at which 
children should attend the elementary 
schools. I think that that would entail 
great hardship upon the parents of 
children of tke working classes, and I 
think also that it would be met with 
great opposition from the farmers in the 
agricultural districts as well as from em- 
Sede in the towns. This debate shows, 

think, that there is a very strong feel- 
ing in favour of half-timers, and also in 
favour of evening schools. Although 
the noble Lord said he thought the 
evening schools a failure, he attributed 
that failure to the lack of recreation. 
The classes of the Evening Recreative 
Schools Association, which ha: done 
such excellent work, under the auspices 
of one of the Royal Princes, are attended 
in very large numbers. If you invite 
children to evening schools where prac- 
tical work is mixed with a little physical 
recreation, they come in large numbers 
very readily. I believe the whole reason 
of the unsatisfactory nature of much of 
the present education—for I must say 
that it is unsatisfactory—is that it is too 
literary and not practical enough. My 
Lord stated that the children of the 
working classes should be taught to 
work. I say that the children of all 
classes should be taught to work. I 
should like to see the child of the 
Duke as well as the child of the 
working man taught to do something 
with his hand. That is very use- 
ful for boys, but it is even more 
useful for girls. Our girls are 
turned out from school without being 
able to make the homes of their future 
husbands happy and comfortable. The 
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home is the nursery of the virtues, and 
the principles upon which civilization 
and social order are formed have to be 
taught in those homes; and, if the 
woman who has to keep the home is 
unable to make it an attractive and 
comfortable home for her husband, how 
can it -be expected that the principles of 
social order can be taught in such a 
home? In America about 11 years ago 
a niece of the Bishop of Huntingdon 
was very much struck by the utter 
neglect of all housewifery duties in the 
homes of the artizans of New York, and 
she could not understand how it was 
that artizans who received such high 
wages should live in such a miserable 
condition, and she came to the conclusion 
that it was because their wives had 
never seen what a comfortable home 
was ; they had no knowledge of how to 
make a home comfortable; it did not 
come to them intuitively as it does to our 
daughters of the middle class, and even 
of the working class. She had the 
happy thought of starting classes for 
the purpose of teaching housewifery. 
Those vouaals have been a great success, 
and many of the girls have gone out of 
them and married, and there is a marked 
difference between the homes presided 
over by women educated in her schools 
and those in which the wife has come 
from the ordinary schools. Girls, I am 
sure your Lordships will agree with me, 
ought to be taught at an early age that 
dirt is a disgrace and that disgrace is a 
sin. I hope this House may be able to 
do something towards making the 
daughters of the working classes more 
able to make homes happy. The 
Colonies are crying out for men who 
can handle a plough and shoe a horse ; 
instead of those, we send them clerks 
and would-be gentlemen. They are 
asking for wives who are able to mend 
and wash, and who understand some- 
thing about a dairy, and about the 
management of poultry; instead, we 
give them young women who are fitted 
to be governesses, and who are utterly 
incapable of doing anything which is 
required of them when they become 
wives. In view of the depression of 
trade and agriculture, it is necessary 
that all classes should do the utmost to 
promote economy and thrift. It is im- 

erative that our boys should be taught 
fandicrafts and that our girls should be 
taught housewifery 
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Lorp ELGIN: I think that the 
system of evening schvols is capable of 
much wider extension, and that there 
are particular reasons why it should be. 
extended to Scotland; and I would 
venture to trespass very shortly on your 
attention with some remarks in refer- 
ence to the effect of the early withdrawal. 
of the children of our schools. We 
have in Scotland, as your Lordships 
are aware, a uniform Board School 
system, and anyone who has taken 
a practical interest in the working 
of that system must have been 
very much struck by the gap which 
invariably occursafter the Fifth Standard. 
I have myself frequently seen a large 
and flourishing classin the Fifth Standard. 
in one year, and the next year it has 
dwindled down to a miserable half- 
dozen. Although the working of this 
costly system ought to have introduced, 
and probably has, much larger numbers 
into our schools, and therefore ought to 
have increased all the classes, we do 
not, I think, find that anything like the 
proper proportion of increase in the 
higher standards is maintained. It is 
interesting to ask what the cause of this 
may be, and I do not think that in the 
discussion which has taken place, one of 
the causes, at any rate, has been alluded 
to. It has often been said that the fees 
are to blame in this respect, and that if 
education were free this would disappear. 
That is a proposition which I am hardly 
disposed either absolutely to deny or 
assert, but the matter is one that is of 
particular interest to us in Scotland at 
this moment, because we are great 
sufferers in this direction. I, of course, 
do not wish to raise any question which 
is not directly before the House, but I 
should venture to express the hope that 
the report which has been published 
that the whole of the grant which is to 
be made in aid of fees is to be spent in 
the lower standards is not correct. It has 
been argued that the parents will spend 
the savings which they will make from 
the free education of the younger 
children on the education of the elder. 
I venture to doubt whether there will be 
any such result. At any rate, we should 
bear this in mind, that we should 
certainly lose those whom it would be 
our best interest to secure—namely, the 
clever children of intelligent parents. 
I think the view of very many of the 
parents is that they will pay just as 
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much as they are obliged to pay, and no 
more. For myself, I confess that I 
should like to begin at the other end, 
and if remission of fees is to be 
made it should begin, at any rate in a 
large proportion, in the higher stan- 
dards. I may mention in this connec- 
tion thatI know from experience that 
certain Boards at present, either wholly 
or partially, remit feesin the Sixth Stan- 
dards with good results. Again, some 
Boards give remission of fees accord- 
ing to the number of children of one 
family, sometimes letting the fourth 
child in free, at any rate letting off the 
eldest of the family. Ido not pretend 
that these views will meet with accept- 
ance everywhere, but I would like to 
press upon my noble Friend the Secre- 
tary for Scotland to take them into con- 
sideration. But, my Lords, with regard 
to this particular question of early age, 
I do not think that parents,in the views 
they take, are altogether correct, 
although it appears to me that the 
regulations of the Code, and especially 
the regulation as to the granting of cer- 
tificates on passing the Fifth Standard, 
are such as to encourage these ideas. It 
may very fairly get about among the less 
well-informed classes that if the Govern- 
ment allows a child to leave school at 
any age on passing a certain examina- 
tion, that child has reached a point in 
his education where it may reasonably 
be held to be complete. Apart alto- 
gether from whether the examination in 
the Fifth Standard is a satisfactory test, 
and apart also from the questions 
which have been raised by the noble 
Lord who spoke last and by the noble 
Lord opposite as to the particular in- 
struction which ought to be given in the 
schools—whether it ought to be more in 
the nature of material instruction and 
less of literary instruction—I would 
venture to say that the opinion which 
has been expressed by the right 
reverend Prelate that a child of ten or 
eleven cannot be expected to retain a 
permanent impression of any education 
which it receives at that age, is one that 
anybody who looks into the matter will 
be forced to admit. I might mention, 
perhaps, an illustration which has come 
under my own personal knowledge—a 
ase in which a certain number of boys 
and young men who had passed out of 
the school age requested a School Board 
to establish an evening class for their 
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benefit. The School Board naturally 
expected that they would receive a sum 
for the higher instruction of those 
pupils, but on the class being opened 
it was found that almost all of these 
young men wished elementary instruc- 
tion, some even going back as far as 
the Second Standard. Now, all these 
evils are increased by the children 
leaving the school at the early age at 
which they are now enabled to leave by 
these labour certificates. We lose the 
very best of our scholars, because those 
who pass at that early age are those 
who either by natural ability or greater 
industry, or better teaching, have been 
brought up tothe mark. This, again, 
is ‘specially important to us in Scotland. 
It has always been the boast of Scot- 
land that there is no halting place be- 
tween the elementary schools and the 
Universities. I do not argue that that 
is the best system; I am inclined to 
think that it is not; but on the other 
hand, I do say that anything which 
either directly or indirectly tends to 
lower the standard in the elementa 

schools is a great mistake. As acta 4 
the remedy which should be applied in 
these circumstances, it is more difficult 
to speak, but the right rev. Prelate and 
other noble Lords have spoken of evening 
schools. Well, all I would say on that 
matter is this: that in the first place, it 
appears to me to be a remedy which will 
not be applicable to auy great extent 
in rural districts, where there are small 
schools at a great distance, and itis impos- 
sibleto maintain evening schools; and 
in the second place, and more gener- 
ally, it is surely not a satisfactory state 
of things that we should have a system 
of education so incomplete that we have 
to set up another system of education in 
order to begin again the education 
which has been forgotten after once being 
acquired. My Lords, there is one 
matter which I think might be carried 
out with advantage. We have already 
laid down certain fixed limits of age. 
At the age of 5 we compel children 
to go to school, and after the age of 
13 or 14 we allow them to leave 
school. I do not see why it should 
not be laid down that the labour certifi- 
cates, on passing the Fifth Standard, 
should not be granted at an age when 
the children are confessedly immature— 
that they should be kept at school say 
till the age of 12, at any rate, before 
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being allowed to go out to work. After 
all, a child between 10 and 12 is not 
capable of work, to any great extent, of 
a nature which should stand in the 
way of education. I think this would 
at any rate be better than the other 
remedy which has been proposed, which 
is to raise the standard and require, 
perhaps, the Sixth Standard beforegrant- 
ing a certificate; hecause that would 
only shift the difficulty, and probably 
lead to greater cram. The noble Lord 
the Vice President spoke the other 
night of the vast expenditure which is 
made on education in this country. I 
think there is one thing which is intoler- 
able about that vast expenditure, and 
that is that we should not get value for 
our money. It is because I think leaving 
school at an early age leads to expense 
in that direction that I am very glad the 
subject has been brought up. 
*Viscount CRANBROOK: The noble 
Lord who has last spokeu has directed 
your Lordships’ attention to Scotland. 
That is, no doubt, something outside the 
subject which the right rev. Prelate 
sought to bring forward. At the same 
time, I am not at all disposed to quarrel 
with the noble Lord for-having called the 
attention of the House to the various 
matters to which he alluded. They are 
very important subjects, and I will 
only say that a great many of them 
have been very carefully thought over 
and considered. With regard to 
the age of leaving school, I 
think we should hesitate in laying down 
any hard and fast rule. The right rev. 
Prelate seemed to object to the Local 
Authorities laying down the standard at 
which children should be exempt. 
That was done in view of each locality 
adapting itself to its particular require- 
ments. It is all very well for us here to 
talk calmly of this question of the early age 
at which children leave school, but there 
are many, many families in this country 
to whom the 2s. 6d. or 3s.a week which 
a young child may earn is of the greatest 
assistance, and to say that a boy is not 
to be allowed to earn that on account of 
his age is confounding two things— 
it is counting mere instruction as 
of more importance than educa- 
tion. I cannot help thinking that 
the moral effect upon a boy ora girl who 
can do something to lighten the hard 
trials to which their families are put, to 
bring small earnings to help to meet 
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the growing ag oom is more valuable 
than the three R’s or any other form of 
elementary education. I am very far 
from saying that the child would not 
be better for staying longer at school, 
but if he can assist his family it seems 
to me that after attaining the standard 
which is fixed, his first duty is 
at home. There are many house- 
holds which could not get on at all 
without the assistance of girls of about 
10 or 11 years of age. Those who 
fancy that girls so young are useless 
should go into the streets here or 
elsewhere in town or_ country, 
and see children of that age taking 
care of infants while the parents are 
working and the house is shut up. 
In the parks of London there are plenty 
of such cases to be seen. My right 
rev. Friend asked me in regpect to this 
question whether the standard at which 
labour certificates are granted cannot 
be raised. That is rather a matter of 
legislation; it cannot be done by 
the Code. With regard to the 
uestion of half time I am not aware 

at there is any difficulty thrown in the 
way of half time education, but it 
is rarely in force except in very popu- 
lous districts. In those populous dis- 
ricts, as Huddersfield or Bradford, 
for instance—you will find there is an 
enormous number of children who are 
educated at half time schools, and 
probably there there are discrepancies ; 
one town may fix a standard one degree 
higherthan another. Still, youcan hardly 
sdy that Bradford is not competent to fix 
its own time for the children to be 
allowed to leave school. You must re- 
member, my Lords, that this whole 
system of compulsion was altogether 
novel in this country. We are com- 
plaining that there is still a great deal 
that is undone, but surely no one can 
look around him without noticing the 
enormous difference in the education and . 
in the character of the children to what 
it was in former days. I do not 
mean to confine myself to 1870, for 
volunteers had done a great work 
previously. There is no doubt truth 
in what has been said about the 
children forgetting a great deal of 
what they learn in the schools. But I 
would like to ask those who have been 
educated in our large public schools 
whether they have not forgotten a great 
deal more than they have retained of the 
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education they there received. I would 
like to ask some of those young gentle- 
men who have studied in our public 
schools—not leaving them when they 
were 10 or 11, but going there at the age 
of 13, after a previous elementary educa- 
tion, and remaining there till they were 
18—how much of what they learnt in 
those five years they have not forgotten 
by the time they are 30? I have met 
very remarkable instances of boys who 
were supposed to be well up in Greek 
when they were at school, but who ten 
or a dozen years afterwards know no 
more of Greek than they do of Hebrew. 
The fact is,there is a great deal of the 
education of both the upper and the 
orer classes which simply passes away 
ike vapour. I have endeavoured so far 
as I could to get rid of the system of 
payment by individual results, in order 
that there may be a more generous and 
generally fairer system of education 
without the cram, which does not give 
permanent results. Now, with regard 
to evening schools, the objection made 
by the noble Lord opposite seems to me 
a crucial one, applying to the whole 
system in one sense—that is to say, you 
cannot Jay down general rules for town 
and country. We have given by the new 
Code greater facilities than there have 
been before for treating those subjects 
which are taught in evening classes. 
There is one point that has been pressed 
upon me to which I should like to refer 
—namely, that evening schools should be 
extended to adults over 21. Well, I 
have no objection to adults coming .to 
evening schools, but it is a serious ques- 
tion whether the country should pay for 
them. My noble Friend behind me said, 
“Do not let a child go until he has 
work ready for him.” That is a rule 
that would not work for a moment. In 
my own neighbourhood children of 10 
years of age can, in certain parts of the 
ear, get abundance of work. I have 
Sowa cases where the children of a 
single family, going out and gathering 
acorns to be sold to farmers for their 
sheep and so forth, have in one year 
earned £3 to £5 for their parents. I 
need not say what is earned by chil- 
dren during the hop-picking season, 
when children of very immature age, 
much younger than 10, take an active 
art with their parents. Some years ago 
f asked a farmer what he paid to one of 
his labourers for hop-picking —which 
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lasts about six weeks; he said he paid 
to a man and his wife, who brought with 
them their two young children, £25 in 
six weeks. That, no doubt, is excep- 
tional, but shows the importance of 
child labour at times. All these thin 
show that you must not be too rigid 
in laying down hard and fast rules 
according to which children are to be 
allowed to leave school. If they have 
reached a certain standard and their 
labour is valuable, and their parents 
wish for it, their parents have submitted 
to compulsion on the understanding 
that the time is to come when they are 
to have the power of availing themselves 
of their children’s services—and the 
children themselves know that there is 
a certain time, and no doubt look forward 
to it—it is harsh and cruel to enforce 
their further attendance. When you 
speak of agricultural instruction in 
schools, the very fact that these children 
are leaving at that early time shows 
how impossible almost it would be to 
have an agricultural education with 
any effect in the schools themselves. 
They get it fast enough when they 
go to work; they become familiar 
with horses and cattle, and they 
learn a great deal by a steady, slow 
process, which sticks to chem for 
the rest of their lives. As for the 
interval immediately after leaving school, 
there are societies, like the Boys’ and 
Girls’ Friendly Society, which doing 
valuable work in keeping up correspon- 
dence with these young people when 
they leave school, and agencies of this 
kind multiply. And, my Lords, you 
may depend upon it that asthe system 
of education goes on you will find that 
the necessity of it will impress itself 
upon the parents who have them- 
selves had it, and that the extension 
of education will come rather by 
inducements than by force. Ido hope 
that, because it is seen that this system 
of leaving school at an early age 
has its disadvantages as well as 
its advantages, you will not be too 
active to interfere with it by lay- 
ing down some iron limit plese sd 
an opposition to com ry 
Stneetion, which hitherto 600, 9 not 
been. . Do not let it be supposed that 
we are worse off than we were before. 
The right rev. Prelate referred to 
the Report. The Commissioners in the 
main agree, but as the minority 
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Report is rather fuller on this point I 
quote it— 


“ As to the earlier age of leaving there is no 
doubt that children are much more advanced 
educationally in regard to their age than was 
the case 10 or 15 yearsago ; children were then 
kept at school till 14 doing work which they 
now master at 12. Table 18 of Educational 
Department, a 1886-7, p. 258, shows that 
of the total population under 16, 53:2 per cent 
were on the roll of inspected schools. In 1876, 
of the total population under 15, 40 per cent 
were on the roll of inspected schools. Taking 
the country throughout we are of opinion that 
during the last 10 years there has not merely 
been a + increase in the number of children 
under instruction, but a considerable pro- 
longation of the duration of school life.” 


That is a very important statement, and 
one which is justified by the statistics 
which the Committee give. Well, my 
Lords, I have had to address your 
Lordships upon this subject two or three 
times lately, and the Motion of the right 
rev. Prelate does not in itself call for 
any observation. He asks us for infor- 
mation, the precise nature of which he 
does not specify. I can only say—and 
I am sure my noble Friend (Lord Nor- 
ton) will bear me out—that the efforts 
which were made to supply the Royal 
Commission with every Kind of statistic 
which could have been available for any 
purpose whatever seem to have been 
exhaustive. But at the same time, if 
my right rev. Friend will come to the 
Department and make known what it is 
exactly that he wants, if it be in existence 
it shall be pointed out to him, and if it 
does not exist it will, if there be no 
ground of great expense or other such 
objection against it, be given with the 
greatest pleasure. 

Tut Bisoor or LICHFIELD: I 
wish to thank the noble Viscount for the 
kindness with which he has met my 
request. I have no wish to prolong the 
discussion, which has taken a very much 
wider range than my Motion at all 
suggested. 


THE LAW OF BIGAMY. 


The following notice stood on the 
Paper, in the name of the Earl of Mill- 
town : 


“To call attention to the decision of the 
majority of the Judges in the Court for the 
Consideration of Crown Cases Reserved in the 
case of ‘‘Ihe Queen against Polson,’ which 
appears to make a material alteration in the 
law of bigamy as it has hitherto been under- 
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Tuz LORD CHANCELLOR: Before 
the noble Lord puts the question of 
which he has given notice, I would 
venture to appeal tohim and to suggest 
that the subject matter of this discussion 
is not one which is altogether proper to 
your Lordships’ House. The matter to 
which the noble Lord directs attention 
is a decision of Her Majesty’s Judges— 
divided in opinion—upon a certain state 
of the Criminal Law. Iam quite sure 
that my noble and learned Friend doesnot 
mean to impeach the Judgment of the 
learned Judges by a discussion d propos 
of nothing, bat the very terms of his 
Motion are, in truth, a challenge of the 
correctness of the decision, because he 
asks if a serious alteration has not been 
made in the law by that decision. I 
must say I cannot conceive anything 
more inconvenient than a discussion in 
this House, in which a decision of 
Her Majesty’s Judges is to be called in 

uestion. That it is quite possible that 
different opinions may be held upon the 
matter, is sufficiently evinced by the 
fact that nine Judges were opposed to 
five. But what I earnestly deprecate 
is a discussion upon the subject of their 
decision. It may be quite right to 
discuss what the law is, and, if my 
noble Friend is dissatisfied with the law 
as it is held by the Judges to be, there 
is the obvious mode of remedying it by 
bringing in a Bill upon the subject, 
when the whole policy of the law can 
be properly discussed. But I do trust 
that he will not initiate a discussion 
in which the question necessarily must 
be whether a dotiaion of Her Majesty’s 
Judges is right or wrong. 

Tue Eant or MILLTOWN: I quite 
see the force of what has fallen from m 
noble and learned Friend on the Wool- 
sack. The fact is, that it seemed to me 
that Her Majesty’s Judges had, in this 
instance, somewhat exceeded their 
functions by deciding not what the 
intention of the Legislature had been, 
but what, according to their Lordships’ 
judgment, the intention of the Legis- 
es ought to have been. * No doubt 
we must take what they have decided 
as being now, and always having been, 
the law of the land. We have, 
fortunately or unfortunately, no Court 
of Oriminal Appeal in this country, 
and what has been determined by the 
Court for Consideration of Crown Oases 
Reserved must of course, pending legis- 
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lation, be taken to be the law of the 
land. At the same time, I cannot help 
calling attention to what is the effect of 
their Lordships’ decision. The limit of 
seven years within which it has hitherto 
been eeery considéred extremely un- 
safe for persons to re-marry without 
certain and sure proof of the death of 
their husband or wife, has been practi- 
cally abrogated ; and, if the husband or 
wife bond fide believes in the death of 
his or her spouse—or rather, if he or she 
can persuade a jury to take that view—it 
appears, according to the law as now 
established, that no limit whatever is 
placed upon the period within which 
they may re-marry. 






COMMITTEE OF SELECTION FOR 
STANDING COMMITTEES. 


Report from, that the Committee have- 


added the Lord Monkswell to the Stand- 
ing Committee for General Bills for the 
consideration of the Public Libraries 
Act (1855) Amendment Bill. Read, 
and ordered to lie on the Table. 


House adjourned at Seven o'clock, 
till To-morrow, a quarter past 
Ten- o'clock, 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 16th May, 1889. 


MOTIONS. 


eee 
HOURS OF ADULT LABOUR (EUROPE 
AND UNITED STATES), 
Address for— 


“ Return showing the Laws enacted affecting 
the Hours of Adult Labour in Europe and in 
the United States of America, with the actual 
hours now worked in the several Countries, and 
such information as is attainable as to the en- 
forcement, or otherwise, of such Laws,”— 
(Mr, Bradlaugh.) 


HERRING BRAND SURPLUS APPRO- 
PRIATION (SCOTLAND.) 


Return ordered— 

‘“‘Of the Appropriation of £1,500 expended 
annually from the accumulated Herring Brand 
Surplus in Scotland for the extension of tele- 
graphic communication to fishery districts, 
specifying the name of each Port to which 
telegraphic communication under this provision 
has been extended.”—( Mr. Duff.) 


The Earl of Uilltown 
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POOR RATES (SCOTLAND) 
Return ordered— 
‘For the last year available of the rate per 


und of the Poor Rate in each Parish in 
tland.”—(Mr. Donald Crawford.) 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES BILL. 


Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee on Trade, &c. ; 
Report to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed. (No. 149] 
ill, as amended, to be taken into 
consideration upon apesc | next, and 
to be printed. [ Bill 230. ] 


QUESTIONS. 
——-0-—- 
THE BRITISH WEST INDIAN ISLANDS. 


Mr. WEBSTER : (St. Pancras, E.): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies if he can state the area 
and extent of the cultivated land in the 
British West Indian Islands, and also 
the land lying waste but capable of being 
cultivated ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tuz COLONIES (Baron 
H, de Worms, Liverpool, Toxteth) : 
The Secretary of State does not 
possess the detailed information neces- 
sary for answering the question put by 
my hon. Friend; but the tracts of land 
waste and capable of cultivation are 
very large. Thus, in Jamaica 598,173 
acres were in 1887 ‘under cultivation 
and care,” leaving 1,807,800 acres avail- 
able for agricultural and pastoral pur- 
poses, exclusive of 270,000 acres not so 
available. Under the influence of the 
Sugar Bounties the area ‘under cultiva- 
tion and care” had fallen since 1886 
from 605,704 acres to 598,173 acres. 


THE PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLAND) 
ACTS. 


Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) 
asked the Lord Advocate whether his 
attention has been called to a sentence 
pronounced by a J.P. Court at Dunoon, 
ordering a fisherman, named Craig, who 
claimed the right to encamp on the 
foreshore, ‘‘ to take down his tent, and 
remove the materials of which it was 
composed, and interdicting him from re- 
erecting his tent on the foreshore for all 
time to come”; and whether the 
offence charged against Craig was ex- 
clusively a technical one against the 
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Public Health (Scotland) Acts; and, if 
so, whether he would state under what 
section of those Acts the Court based 
its order for the removal of material not 
alleged to be a nuisance, or its interdict 
against the re-erection of the tent in 
such a form as to avoid the defects of 
structure on account of which it had 
been condemned? — 

Tae LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. P. 
B. Rosertson, Buteshire): My attention 
was first called to this matter by the 
question of the hon. Member, and I 
have made inquiry, from which it 
appears that Craig was charged under 
the first Sub-section of Section 16 of the 
Public Health Act, in respect that his 
tent was injurious to health and unfit 
for human habitation or use. It was 
certified to be so by the Medical Officer, 
and after hearing evidence the Court 
found this proved. The Order was 
based on Section 19 of the Act. 


NETLEY HOSPITAL. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
asked the Financial Secretary for War 
why it is that the time spent in Netley 
Hospital does not count for pay, seniority 
and pension with Officers of the Army 
Medical Staff, while it does count for 
Naval and Indian Medical Officers ; and, 
is it the fact that Army Doctors in India 
are paid in rupees, although the con- 
tract is for them is for pay in pounds 
sterling, and that they are thereby con- 
siderable losers ? 

Toe FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
rok WAR (Mr. Broprick, Surrey, 
Guildford): Candidates for the Medical 
Department of the Navy no longer pass 
through Netley, so that the question of 
pay, seniority, and pension does not 
arise as regards them. Whether Indian 
candidates will continue at Netley is still 
under consideration ; but if they do, the 

ractice as to dates will be assimi- 
ted with that obtaining for British 
officers. While at Netley an officer is 
por qualifying for his future duties, 
and receive 8s. a day as a surgeon on 
probation; he has no claim to reckon 
time towards increased pay or retired 
ay. Army medical officers serving in 
ndia are, like all other officers, paid in 
the currency of the country—namely, 
rupees. There cannot be any question 
of breach of contract, as the pay and 
allowances are in excess of those of 
officers serving out of India. 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY: If there is t@ 
be a change, will it affect the officers 
who are y in possession of these 
advantages ? 

Mr. BRODRICK: I will not have a 
retractive action. The present arrange- 
ment will continue until a settlement has 
been arrived at. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Can the right. 
hon. Gentleman hold out any hope as to 
the date at which a settlement will be 
arrived at? 

Mr. BRODRICK : Not at present. 


THE CASE OF NUTHOO WILSON. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India whether he has yet received any 
further information as to the case of 
Nuthoo Wilson; whether he has now 
ascertained that Nuthoo ‘Wilson is a. 
British subject; and, whether he will 
lay upon the Table the Correspondence 
as to this case between Sir Auckland 
Colvin and Mr. Ross, late Commissioner 
Kamaun Division, and also the Report 
of Mr. Reed, the present Oommis- 
sioner ? 


*Toe UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir J. Gorst, 
Chatham): My reply to the first ques- 
tion is in the affirmative. It is now 
ascertained that Nathoo Wilson is a 
native subject of the State of Tehri, and 
is not a British subject. The Corres- 
pondence and Report are not in the 
possession of the Secretary of State, but 
will be asked for if the hon. Member so 
desires. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: May I put it 
down as an unopposed Return? 

*Sirr J. GORST: Yes, if the hon. 
Member wishes for them. 


~ 


*  BUSHIRI. 


Mr. MARK STEWART (Kirkcud- 
brightshire) asked the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
any further information has been re- 
ceived by the Foreign Office that Cap- 
tain Weissman has again attacked 
Bushiri, as appeared probable in the 
Times of the 13th instant; and, whether 
the Acting Consul-General could take 
immediate steps to negotiate between 
Bushiri and the German Authorities, in 
view of securing peace, so as to prevent 
a probable gross loss of life, utter anni- 
hilation of trade, and all good feeling 
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between the inhabitants of East Africa 
and the European nations generally ? 

*Tazs UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir 
J. Fsxausson, Manchester, N.W.): No 
information has been received of a fur- 
ther attack on Bushiri. The Acting 
Consul General would have no right to 
intervene unless invited by the belli- 
gerents. 





THE GOLD COAST. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester) asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether a Report has yet been received 
from the Governor of the Gold Coast 
with reference to a memorial from the 
jurors at Accra, who in August last tried 
aud acquitted two Tavieve chiefs on a 
eharge of procuring the murder of 
Assistant Fnspector Dalrymple, and 
whose verdict was afterwards overruled 
by the Legislative Council of the Gold 
Ooast, which passed an ordinance for 
the imprisonment of those two prisoners, 
and of a third who had not even been 
tried, on the Governor’s representation 
that they had been acquitted “in spite 
of the evidence” ; if so, what action, if 
any, has been taken upon it ; and if no 
Report has yet been received from the 
Governor whether the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies will call for one ? 

*Baron H. vk WORMS: In answer to 
questions put to me by my hon. Friend 
the senior Member for the City of 
London, on the 11th and 30th ult., I 
explained that the Secretary of State 
was awaiting the Governor’s Report on 
the memorial. The Governor was 
reminded on the 30th ult. that the 
Report had not yet been received. 


ARTILLERY OFFICERS. 


Coronet NOLAN (Galway, N.) asked 
the Secretary of State for War if it is 
true that after seven years’ service as 
Majors of Artillery, these Officers are 
sometimes permitted, and sometimes 
forced, to go on half pay as Lieutenant 
Colonels; if it is the case that, when 
these officers again return to the regi- 
ment, they become seniors in Army rank 
to Officers who were formerly senior to 
them, but who have elected to serve on 
with their Batteries; and, if he can 
mere. the anomaly by which officers 
actually lose army rank by serving on 
instead of going on half-pay ? 


Mr. Mark Stewart 
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Mz. BRODRICK: Majors of Royal 
Artillery, in common with the rest 
of the Army, under the terms of 
the Royal Warrant, elect to accept half- 
pay lieutenant-colonelcies, but they are 
never forced to do so. On their return 
to their regiment they take Army rank 
from the date of which they went on 
half-pay, and would thus be senior in 
Army rank to those officers who elected 
to serve with their batteries instead of 
accepting half-pay, some of whom might 
previously have been their seniors. As 
all the majors so affected have the same 
option, it was not anticipated at the time 
the Warrant was framed that any objec- 
tion would arise, and as the class of 
officers who have this right is an expiring 
class, the Secretary of State does not 
propose to alter the Warrant. 


THE CASE OF SARAH GUY. 

Mr. SAMUEL SMITH (Flintshire) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether his atten- 
tion has been drawn to the case of alleged 
cruelty in regard to Sarah Guy at Dor- 
chester ; and, whether the Public Prose- 
cutor has determined on taking any steps 
in regard thereto ? 

Tus SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Martruews, Birmingham, Erst): Yes, 
Sir; this case has been under the con- 
sideration of the Director of Public 
Prosecutions. A charge was at the 
time preferred in respect of the alleged 
offence, when theaccused was discharged 
by the magistrate. A coroner’s inquiry 
is now pending, and the case willagain be 
fully investigated. What action, if any, 
the Public Prosecutor may take will 
depend on the result of that inquiry. 


MONOPOLIST UNIONS, 


Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy) asked the President of the Board 
of Trade whether, in view of the 
continual announcement of unions to 
establish monopolies in and raise the 
price of the necessaries of life, he will 
watch what is being done, and will be 
prepared either to take action or to pro- 
pose legislation in case it should appear 
that it can advantageously be ae 

Taz PRESIDENT or raz BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir M. Hioxs Bzaon, 
Bristol, W.): I am not aware that the 
projects refered toin the hon. Member’s 
question have, as yet, had the 
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success he claims for them. I believe 
the fiscal policy which has for many 
years becn pursued by this country, is 
our best defence against them; but I 
will certainly watch the progress of the 

jects that are afloat, and if any 
action, either by the Government or by 
the Legislature, should seem to me 
advisable, will press it on the attention 
of my yg ce 

Sm G. OAMPBELL; I should like 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman if he is 
not aware that the Salt Ring has suc- 
reg in largely raising the price of 

£ 

Sm M. HICKS BEACH: But I also 
observe that there is a strong competi- 
tion in the salt trade. 


THE VACCINATION COMMISSION. 


Mr. PICTON asked the President of 
the Local Government Board whether 
he can now state the names of the Com- 
missioners to inquire into the working 
of the Vaccination Laws; whether the 
inquiry will be open to the public and 
the Press; and whether the pathology 
of cowpox andthe sources of vaccine 
lymph will be within the scope of the 
Commission ? 

*Tue PRESIDENT or raz LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Ritcure, 
Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): I 
am not at present in a position to 
state the names of the Commissioners 
to inquire into the working of the Vac- 
cination Laws. I am able to state, 
however, that Lord Herschell has con- 
sented to take the chair. In accordance 
with the invariable practice in the case 
of Royal Commissions, the inquiry will 
not be open to the public and the ress. 
With regard to the third point, as I 
have already stated in reply to a similar 

uestion, the terms of the reference 

ve been communicated by me to the 
House, and I can give no further infor- 
mation as to the scope of the inquiry of 
the Commission. 

Mr. PICTON was understood to ask 
whether the scope of the inquiry would 
include the sources of vaccine lymph and 
the pathology of cowpox. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: I understand that 
gentlemen who take great interest in 
the matter are perfectly satisfied with 
the terms of the reference. They are 
very. wide and inclusive, but matters of 
detail, such as that referred to by the 
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hon. Member, must be decided by the 
Commission itself. 


COWPOX AND VACOINATION. 

Mr. PIOTON: May I ask whether 
the following sentence from the Lancet, 
of 24th December, 1887, states, with 
substantial accuracy, the purport of an 
observation made by the medical officer 
of the Board on Professor Crookshank’s 
experience of Wiltshire cowpox, at a 
meeting of the Pathological Society, 
held 15th December, 1887: 


“ His conclusion. was that Professor Crook- 
shank was in possession of some curious cases 
of cowpox arising apparently spontaneously, 
and the result of inoculation into human beings 
would be awaited with interest” ; 
whether any human beings were inocu- 
lated, either by officers of the Local 
Government Board or within their 
knowledge, with lymph derived directly 
or indirectly from the Wiltshire cowpox ; 
and, if so, what was the result ; whether 
the question of using this lymph came 
before the National Vaccine Establish- 
ment; and, whether there was any 
report drawn up on the nature of the 
Wiltshire cowpox; and, if so, will he 
lay it upon the Table of the House ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: Dr. Buchanan in- 
forms me that the conclusion referred 
to in the quotation from the Lancet was 
that derivable from the description by 
Professor Crookshank of a disease 
which he regarded as identical with 
cow scarlatina. In rebutting this alle- 
gation, Dr. Buchanan expressed in the 
same terms as are quoted, his interest 
in any disease that could be called cow- 
pox. The words following the above 
quotation in the Lancet report indicates 
his doubt about the nature of the cow- 
pox under description. It is incorrect 
to attribute to his expressions any 
assent to the proposition that the disease 
under description was cowpox in the 
sense of being the disease which is pro- 
duced for the purpose of protecting 
against smallpox. In fact, it was only on 
Professor Orookshank’s authority that 
he assumed for the moment the nature 
of the disease. The cases had not been 
shown to the meeting at the time he 
drew his inference from Professor 
Crookshank’s description. He does not 
know of any human being having been 
inoculated by officers of the d with 
lymph, derived directly or ek 
from the Wiltshire disease, neither 
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he aware of any inoculation with it by 
others, unless by accident in milking. 
No proposal to use this lymph has come 
before the National Vaccine Establish- 
ment. The only reports made to the 
Board as to the Wiltshire disease are 
those included in the last report of the 
medical officer of the Board, which has 
already been submitted to Parliament. 


THE ESSEX BRIGADE ROYAL 
ARTILLERY. 


Mason RASCH (Essex, 8.E.) asked 
the Secretary of State, for War, with 
reference to the 2nd Volunteer (Essex) 
Brigade Royal Artillery, whether, as 
every man for whom capitation is 
claimed must have attended gun practice, 
and as this corps rendered their return 
estimated to earn £351 in November, 
and are now notified that only £144 
will be granted for the practice in 
question, he will consider the advisa- 
bility of making up the deficit of £206 
due to the Regiment under Paragraph 
649 Volunteeer Regulations, taking into 
consideration the fact that the officers 
have provided harness for 23 horses, 
gunshed for battery, and paid £600 
towards the legitimate expenses of the 
corps during the last ten years ? 

Mr. BRODRICK: Arrangements 
have been made that all Volunteer corps 
which have applied to go into camp 
will be allowed to do so, and will get 
their full allowance. This was notified 
to the general officer commanding the 
Eastern district on Monday night. The 
whole question of camp allowances, and 
the limits to be fixed to them, will be 
re-considered before next year. 


THE DORCHESTER TRUSTEE SAVINGS 
BANK. 


Mz. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.) 
asked the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether he could state to the House the 
total amount of the defalcations at the 
Dorchester Trustee Savings Bank; at 
what period the defalcations began, and 
when ended, when they were first dis- 
covered and by whom ; whether it is true 
that false balance sheets have been for- 
warded to the National Debt Office, 
since the discovery was first made, with 
& view to conceal the frauds; and 
whether he can state if this was 
done with the knowledge of the trustees 
or auditor, and by whom? 


Mr. Ritchie 
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Taz SECRETARY to raz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jacxson, Leeds, N.): The 
total amount of defalcations was— 
£4,210 12s. 10d., of which the defal- 
cator’s family have repaid £682 0s. 3d. ; 
net defalcation, £8,528 12s. 7d. The 
defalcations in .o/71, if not earlier, 
and ended with the death of the late 
actuary in October, 1882. They were 
first discovered by the present actuary, 
then a clerk in the office, a short time 

revious to the death of his predecessor, 
olen 1882. Since 1882 the books 
have been falsified by the present ac- 
tuary so as to conceal the conduct of his 
predecessor, whose family were en- 
deavouring to replace the money em- 
bezzled, but no further defaleations have 
taken place. These proceedings were 
not known to the trustees or auditor at 
the time they occurred. They first tran- 
spired at the commencement of the 
present year, when the trustees closed 
the bank with a view to winding up its 
affairs by transfer of the deposits to the 
Post Office or other savings bank, and 
the facts have been ascertained after a 
full inquiry by an independent firm of 
chartered accountants. The case has 
been brought before the Treasury by 
the National Debt Commissioners, and 
is now under consideration. 


THE ORDNANCE SURVEY. 


Mr. DAVID THOMAS = (Merthyr 
Tydfil) asked the First Commissioner of 
Works whether the practice and rule of 
the Ordnance Survey Department is to 
survey districts with a town population 
of not less than 4,000 on the ,f scale ; 
whether he is aware that the Mountain 
Ash Local Board district, now contain- 
ing a town population of over 12,000, 
has only been surveyed on the 5, scale; 
and if he can state when the survey of 
that district upon the larger scale will 
be undertaken ? 

Taz FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Piunxet, University of 
Dublin) said he was informed that the 
district in which Mountain Ash was 
situated was surveyed some years ago, 
and as at that time it did not come 
properly under the definition of a town, 
it was only surveyed on the scale of 5%, 
It now contained a much larger popula- 
tion, but could not be re-surveyed on 
that ground alone. It was proposed to 
undertake the survey of parts of South 
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Wales upon a larger scale, and no doubt 
the case of Mountain Ash would then 
be considered. 

Mz. D. THOMAS: What would be 
the cost of a re-survey ? 

Mr. PLUNKET: I will ascertain 
that from the Ordnance Survey Depart- 
ment ifthe hon. Member will repeat the 
question. 


THE HATFIELD BOARD OF 
GUARDIANS. 

Mr. WILLIAM MoARTHOR (Corn- 
wall, Mid., St. Austell) asked the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
whether his attention has been called to 
the proceedings of the Hatfield Board 
of Guardians on Thursday last, from 
which it appears that when applications 
were then received for the post of nurse 
at the workhouse, one of the members 
drew the attention of the Board to the 
fact that one of the selected candidates 
was a Noncomformist, and had a letter 
of recommendation from Mr. Spurgeon ; 
that the clerk was asked if it was neces- 
sary to have a member of the Ohurch of 
England, and replied that they had 
always had a member of the Church of 
England ; that Mr. Kidstone then said, 
‘Well, we will not have that one who 
is recommended by Mr. Spurgeon ;” 
and that the clerk was instructed to 
write the other candidates, asking them 
to wait upon the Board; and whether 
the Local Government Board have sanc- 
tioned this treatment of Noncomformists, 
or intend to take any action in the 
matter? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: It rests with the 
Guardians to determine what candidate 
they will select for the office of nurse at 
the workhouse, and if the Guardians 
select a suitable person the Local 
Government Board have no jurisdiction 
in the matter. The regulations issued 
by the Board do not, of course, require 
that a nurse shall be of any particular 
religious denomination. 

rk. WINTERBOTHAM (Glou- 
cestershire, Cirencester): Do I under- 
stand that the Local Government Board 
propose to take no action in the matter ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: The Local Govern- 
ment Board have no action to take. 


LORD WOLSELEY. 
Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northamp- 
ton) : I beg to ask the Judge Advocate 
General whether his attention has been 
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called to a speech delivered on May 11th 
at Oxford by the Adjutant General, in 
which he is reported to have said, ‘‘ they 
had political schemers longing for offi 
who would willingly see this Unite 
—. torn into pieces if only they 
should once again flourish in Downing 
Street ’; and whether such a declaration 
contravenes section 6, paragraph 9, 
of the Queen’s Regulations ; and, if so, 
what action it is contemplated to take in 
the matter ? 

Mr. MUNRO FERGUSON (Leith, 
Burghs) also asked whether it was in 
accordance with the rules of the per- 
manent Civil and Military Services that 
a paid official should indulge in political 
invective of a partizan nature? 

*THE 8 ETARY OF STATE 
FOR WAR (Mr. E. Srannorz, Lincoln- 
shire, Horncastle) : Perhaps"I may be 
allowed to answer this question. My 
attention has been called to the address 
delivered by Lord Wolseley at Oxford 
on Saturday last. It was, of course, 
delivered by him in his private capacity, 
and not as Adjutant General. But, as 
regards the passage quoted in the 
question, I will say at once that it seems 
to me capable of the interpretation put 
upon it by hon. Members opposite, and 
therefore I should not be able to defend 
it, and I so informed Lord Wolseley. 
But I have also received a letter from 
Lord Wolseley which, with the per- 
mission of the House, I will read. He 
says :— 

‘* As I find that an interpretation is put upon 
some expressions contained in a lecture I 
delivered at Oxford on Saturday last which 
they were not intended to convey, I wish to 
withdraw anything I said which can give pain 
to anyone.” 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Has the right 
hon. Gentleman asked Lord Wolseley 
what he did intend to convey? 

*Mrz. STANHOPE: No, Sir; I do not 
i think it, in the least part of my duty, to 
- make that inquiry. 
1 Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.) : Is 
| Lord Wolseley one of the officers of the 
British Army who have stated that, in 
the event of the establishment of a 
Home Rule Parliament for Ireland,they 
would not perform their duty ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER : Order, order ! 





WIRE GUNS. 


Oarrain SELWYN (Cambridge, Wis- 
beach) asked the Secretary of State 
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for War whether he can now state if it 
is a fact that the 6-inch wire gun made 
at Abouchoff fired 1,000 rounds with 
battering charges, after which the gun 
was taken to pieces and the same wire 
coiled on a new A-tube, thus providing 
@ new gun at a very small cost and in 
a very short time; whether the gun is 
now firing another 1,000 rounds, 500 
of which have been completed ; whether 
the 6-inch guns at present used can 
only fire 395 rounds before the neces- 
sity arises for using augmentation 
strips ; whether the whole of the naval 
guns having “liners” had to be re- 
manufactured ; and whether this system 
of “liners” has been given up ? 

Mr. BRODRICK: Information of a 

neral character has been received, 

ough its correctness cannot be vouched 
for, which tends to confirm the state- 
ments in the question as to the re-coil- 
ing of the wire. We know nothing, 
however, of the time taken or of the 
cost, except that the operation de- 
scribed involving a new tube must 
exceed considerably in cost the re-lin- 
ing. Moreover, we have no informa- 
tion as to the erosion of the bore, which 
would effect the accuracy of firing. Our 
experience is that after about 400 
rounds a 6-inch gun becomes inaccurate 
in fire in consequence of erosion of the 
bore; but this is amended by the use 
of augmenting strips on the projectile, 
and by this simple aid the gun is ser- 
viceable for many additional rounds 
without repair. The whole of the naval 
guns with “liners’’ did not require to 
be re-manufacturered. The system of 
liners” has not been given up; but 
experience has shown that modification 
of the process hitherto followed is de- 
desirable. 


IRELAND—TREATMENT OF MR. J. 
O’CONNOR, M.P. 

Mr. FLYNN (Uork, N.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, if he has any information as 
to the health and treatment of the 
hon. Memter for South Tipperary 
in Tullamore Gaol, and is he aware that 
Dr. Moorhead, J.P., one of the Visiting 
Justices, has reported that the honour- 
able Member is confined in a flagged 
cell, and is suffering from rheumatism ; 
and whether he will direct the Irish 
Prison Board to inquire into tho 
matter ? 


Captain Selwyn 


{COMMONS} 
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Post Office. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The General 
Prisons Board inform me that from re- 
ports received from the Governor and 
medical officer of Tullamore Prison it 
appears that the hon. Member referred 


to has been placed in a flagged cell. 
There are no boarded ones in the prison. 
As, however, he was suffering from lum- 
bago contracted previously to entering 
Clonmel Prison, his cell has been 
covered with cocoa matting and he has 
been allowed the use of a mattress. The 
medical officer further reports that the 
hon. Member is now almost free from 
the complaints and that his general 
health is good. : 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Why was this 
political prisoner removed from Clonmel 
to Tullamore ? 

Mr. J. BALFOUR: I am unable to 
say why the prisoner was removed. 


NAVY KNIVES AND RAZORS, 


Mr. OCUNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanarkshire; N.W.) asked the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty if he could state 
the prices paid by the Government for 
the clasp knives and razors used in the 
Navy? 

Tue SECRETARY to raz ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Forwoov, Lancashire, 
S.E., Ormskirk): In a Joint Report of 
the Admiralty and War Office, pre- 
sented to Parliament in March, 1888, it 
was stated to be prejudicial to the pub- 
lic interests to publish the details of 
tenders received for stores, and to 
furnish the information desired by the 
hon. Member would be in contravention 
of that understanding. 


INDIAN POST OFFICE—PROMOTION OF 
POSTMASTER GENERAL’S SON. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India whether 
he is aware that the Postmaster General 
of India (Sir Frederick Hogg) has pro- 
moted his son, in the Postal Depart- 
ment, over the heads of a number of 
officers many years senior to him, from 
the fourth grade to the second grade, 
with an increase of salary from Rs. 200: 
per month to Rs. 300 rising to Rs. 400, 
and has also appointed him Superin- 
tendent of the Railway Mail Service in 
Burmah, an appointment carrying extra 
pay; and whethet he will direct an in- 
quiry to be made into the circumstances. 
of this appointment ? 
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*Sin. J. GORST: The Secretary of 
State has no information on the subject. 
Such appointments are in the discretion of 
the Local Authorities, and the Secretary 
of State would not specially direct the 
attention of the Government of India 
to the matter, unless some evidence that 
the appointment was an improper one 
were adduced. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: The attention 
of the Under Secretary having been 
called to the circumstance, will he kindly 
consider the desirability of making an 


inquiry ? 

“Bin J. GORST: I said that the 
Secretary of State does not propose to 
make any special inqui Of course, 
anna apenon to which the attention of 
the Government of India is directed, is 
inquired into, but in this case, no 
special inquiry ry sed to be made 
unless the hon. Member can give some 
reason showing that the case isa proper 
one for special inquiry. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: Is not the ap- 
pointment by the head of a Department 
of a relative to a post which carries 
with it increased remuneration, over the 
heads of senior officers, a case for in- 


? 
Tegan J. GORST: The fact that a 
gentleman is the son of an eminent 
penhie officer is not, in the opinion of the 
ecretary of State in itself a disqualifica- 
tion for promotion in the public service. 


SCOTLAND—SCHOOL ACCOMMODATION 
IN BURNTISLAND. 


Mr. MUNRO FERGUSON asked 
the Lord Advocate whether the question 
of providing school accommodation in 
the landward district of the parish of 
Burntisland is still unsettled ; and, if so, 
what steps will be taken by the Scotch 
Education Department in this matter ? 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: The 
School Board of the parish of Burnt- 
island have been in communication with 
the Department in regard to the site 
for a school, but there has been some 
delay owing to strong difference of 
opinion in the district. My Lords have 
suggested the expediency of providing 
a separate school for that part of the 
district which felt aggrieved by the 

roposal of the School Board, and they 
ai again written to the School Board 
urging the necessity of an early settle- 
ment of the matter. 


{May 16, 1889} 





THE HOUSE DUTY. 
Lorp HENRY BRUCE (Wilts, Chi 


mham) asked the Secretary to the- 


po what was the amount of House 
Duty co. 
alone ? 


ected from tenement property” 
Mr. JACKSON: The term “ tene-- 


ment property’ is rather a wide one, 
and I am not sure whether I am right 
in assuming that it means houses of the 


annual value of £20 and upwards, let. 


to various tenants instead of only one. 
If this is so, I fear I cannot obtain thé 


information required, as the assessments - 


of such property are not kept separate 
from the bulk of House Duty assess- 
ments. 


SCOTCH REVISED STATUTES. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury whether, 
since the Revised Statutes are being 

rinted under the superintendence of the 
Ee maoben the Statutes of the Scotch 
Parliament still in force will be printed ? 

Mr. JACKSON: The Committee 
have not had this question before pe 
nor have they any power to revise an 

ublish the Statutes referred to without 
egislation. 

Siz G. CAMPBELL: Why not? 
Are not the Revised Statutes of Scot- 
land quite as good as those of England ? 

Mr. JACKSON: Yes; I have no 
doubt they are quite as good; but in one 
case an Act of Parliament has been 
passed, which is not the case in regard 
to the Scotch Statutes. 


FACTORY LABOUR IN INDIA. 

Mr. JAMES MACLEAN (Oldham) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India if he can now inform the House 
whether the Secretary of State has come 
to any decision as to the proposed 
Amendment of the Law for the Regula- 
tion of Factory Labour in India ? 

*Sir J. GORST: The Government of 
India has recommended that a Bill 
should be introduced into the Indian 
Legislature making the following 
Amendments in the Indian Factory 
Act :— 

(1) That the Act should be made to apply to 
any Factory in which not less than 20 hands 


are ouperel. : 
(2) t the age below which a child cannot 

be employed in a factory should be raised from. 

7 to 9 years. 

(3) That the hours of work for women should 


be limited to 11 per diem. 
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power to make suitable sanitary rules and 
require Inspectors to enforce them, so as to 
secure the cleanliness and healthiness.of the 
factories. 


To these recommendations the Secretary 
-of State has agreed, and has suggested 
two further Amendments :— 

(5) That 4 days’ holiday or absence 
month, as upon by the Bombay mill- 
owners, Bombay operatives, and Bombay 
Government, should be provided for. 

(6) That the exemption of Government 
factories should not go beyond Sec. 93 of the 
English Act. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: May I ask 
whether the age of 9 is the age of half- 
time or whole time ? 

*Smr J. GORST: The age of 9 is now 
to be the age below which a child cannot 
‘be employed. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: How many hours 
are children of the age of 9 to work? 
Are they to work the same hours as 
“women ? 

*Srr J. GORST: The right hon. 
Gentleman will find the hours of work 
of children in the India Factory Act. 
There is no restriction at all at present 
upon the hours of labour of women in 
India. 

IRELAND—PRISONS—MR. COHIPPEN- 
DALE. 

Mr. TUITE (Westmeath, N.) asked 
‘the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether the General 
Prisons Board had decided to promote 
Mr. Chippendale, Governor of Armagh 
Prison, to the Governorship of a first 
class prison in Ireland on the first 
vacancy; and, if so, whether he will 
state the number of occasions on which 
Mr. Chippendale had been reprimanded 
in connection with his conduct when 
Governor of Mullingar Prison, and also 
since his transfer to Armagh; and, if 
he will give the number of Inspector's 
dnvestigations which were held in 
Mullingar Prison during his time there, 
and also the number of such investiga- 
‘tions held in Armagh since his appoint- 
ment as Governor of that prison. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The General 
Prisons Board report that they have 
not decided to promote Captain Chippen- 
dale, as suggested in the question. 

Mr. TUITE: Will an inquiry be 
made as to the charges which have been 
made against Mr. Chippendale? 


Sir J. Gorst 


{COMMONS} 
(4) That the Local Governments should have | 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am not 


Trish Constabulary. 


aware, nor have I inquired, seeing that 
there was no suggestion of the kind in 
the question. 


PROBATE DUTIES. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY asked the Ohan- 
cellor of the Exchequer why it is that, 
under “The Probate Duties (Scotland 
and Ireland) Act, 1888,” the Scotch 
Sections were only passed for a year, 
whereas the Irish Sections are perpetual, 
and therefore the distribution of the 
money and the policy of the grants are 
withdrawn from the annual control of 
Parliament; is it intended that the 
£5,000 to the Royal Dublin Society for 
breeding "ta ge shall be an annual 
grant, without any power to criticize 
its expenditure; and, will the Govern- 
ment consider the advisibility of repeal- 
ing a measure passed at a very late 
period of the Session (24th December) 
when its provisions could not be accur- 
ately appreciated by many Members ? 

*Toz CHANCELLOR or taz EX- 
CHEQUER (Mr. Goscusn, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): The Probate Duties 
(Scotland and Ireland) Act, as intro- 
duced by the Government, provided for 
the distribution of the Probate Duty 
grant both in Scotland and Ireland 
‘‘until otherwise provided by Parlia- 
ment.” In deference to the pressure of 
Scotch Members, the Scotch portion of , 
the Bill was so altered as to apply only 
to one financial year. No similar repre- 
sentations were made by hon. Members 
for Ireland, and the Irish Sections were 
passed in their original form. The 
annual grant to the Royal Dublin 
Society, like other Irish grants under 
the Bill, will continue to be made 
“until otherwise provided by Parlia- 
ment.” There is no desire to withdraw 
the expenditure of the grant from the 
cognizance of Parliament, and a Report 
will be furnished every year of the 
manner in which the money is applied. 
The Government see no reason to repeal 
the Act. The natural time for recon- 
sidering its provisions, if such recon- 
sideration should appear necessary, will 
be when it is possible to introduce a 
Local Government Bill for Ireland. 


THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY, 
Mr. T. M. HEALY asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
of Ireland whether, as the Royal Irish 
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Greystones 


Constabularly on all occasions refuse to 
give their names to persons complaini 

of their conduct, the Government 26 | 
consider the advisability of permitting 
them to wear numbers as English lice 
and Dublin police do; and, what is the 
rule of the Force on the subject of giving 
pe when requested by persons to do 


80 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Inspec- 
tor General reports that the allegation 
in the first paragraph of the question 
is not accurate, and with regard to the 
suggestion that distinguishing numbers 
should be assigned throughout the 
Constabulary Force generally, I would 
refer the hon. and learned Member to 
my reply to a — put on 26th 
February last, by the hon. Member 
for the Holmfirth Division of York. 
There is no rule which requires a con- 
stable to give his name when it is asked, 
but it is the custom for a constable to do 
so when the request is reasonably made. 

Mr. T. MH Y : On two or three 
occasions the Constabulary have refused 
to give me their names. 

Mr. MAO NIELL (Donegal, 8.): 
Why was it that a constable at Fal- 
carragh refused to give me his name 
when I asked him to show an English 
lady an emergency man? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I can only 
conjecture that the constable thought 
the request an unreasonable one. 


THE PONSONBY ESTATE. 

Mr. FLYNN asked the Chief Sec- 
retary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
if it is a fact that 30 summonses for 
possession of their holdings were served 
on Monday by registered letter on the 
Ponsonby tenants, Youghal; if it is 
true, as stated in the local newspaper, 
that a large number of police, under 
District Inspector Ewart, assembled at 
Gurtroe to prevent the ploughing up of 
their lands by the tenants who have 
thus been turned into caretakers under 
the 7th Section of the Land Act, 1887, 
and that a large number of people 

thered on the scene; whereupon Mr. 

wart immediately declared that the 
presence of the people created an illegal 
assembly, and ordered the police to 
charge them with the batons, the result 
being that a number of persons were 
assaulted by the constables with batons 
and rifles, and many severely hurt ; and, 
further, that one of the tenants named 
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Philip Dea, who persisted in ploughing 
up hie land, was arrested aud taken to 
the police barracks at Youghal; if he 
will state whether the police were acting 
in accordance with their instructions in 
charging anumber of people who had 
committed no breach of the peace; and 
under what statute or authority did the 
Police Inspector act in interfering with 


dy a who continued to plough the 
n 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Oon- 


stabulary Authorities report that the 
facts are as stated in the first paragraph 
of the question. The police did warn 
the people that they were committing an 
unlawful and malicious inj "7 in 
ploughing up the crops on the farms, 
and called upon them to desist, which 
they did in some cases. In one case a 
crowd collected and encouraged the man 
to continue the unlawful proceeding, and 
to persist in his refusal to give his name 
to the police. The District Inspector 
warned the crowd of the unlawful nature 
of the assembly, and required them to 
disperse, and at they did not move he 
directed the police to force them back. 
This was done without any charge or 
any violence ; no one was, so far as the 
District Inspector is aware, hurt by a 
baton or a rifle, and no complaints were 
made. Dea was arrested for persisting 
in the malicious injury. e arrest 
was made under the Malicious Injuries 
Act. 

Mr. FLYNN: In view of the fact that 
no magistrate’s order was obtained was 
any offence, civil or criminal, committed? 

r. A. J. BALFOUR: If they were 
guilty of no offence, civil or criminai, I 
presume that that fact would be a case 
for a Court of Law. If the hon. Gentle- 
man requires further information he had 
better put a question down on the Paper. 


GREYSTONES HARBOUR. 

Mr. WILLIAM CORBET (Wicklow, 
E.) asked the Secretary to the Treasury 
if a memorial has been received from 
the inhabitants of Greystones, county 
Wicklow, in which it is stated that the 
harbour recently constructed there at a 
cost of £10,000 is useless, being almost 
completely filled up with shingle; 
whether any inquiry has been made as 
to the truth of the statement; and 
what course the Treasury propose to 
take so as to make the harbour available 
for the use of the fishermen ? 
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Mz. JACKSON: I must ask the 
hon. Gentleman to defer the question 
for a week. 


FAIR RENTS IN DOWN. 

Mr. M‘OARTAN (Down, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Irelani whether his attention 
has been called to the recently published 
list of fair rent applications to be heard 
by the County Down Sub-Commission 
at their next sitting at Newtownards, in 
which it is stated that the stated that 
Land Commissioners have in this 
instance listed, and in future intend ‘‘ to 
list,”” cases that are uped together 
irrespective of the order in which the 
originating notices are received by the 
Land Commission ; whether he is aware 
that there are still unheard some 

ousands of cases in the county of 

wn where the tenants are entitled to 
the benefit of the reduction on the rent 
Funning from ist May, 1887, and that 
the Marquess of Londonderry and other 
landlords in the county have taken legal 
proceedings to compel such tenants to 
pay the old renting the fixing of the 
ir rent; and whether he will point out 
to the Land Commission the hardship of 
still further delaying these cases by not 
disposing of them in the order in which 
they were served on the Commission ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Land 
Commissioners inform me that they have 
decided in future to list cases, not only 
by reference to dates of receipt of appli- 
cation, but also by reference to the 
relative position of the holdings. They 
find that by doing so the disposal of 
outstanding cases will be expedited, as 
time now wasted in travelling will be 
saved, and all cases within limited areas 
in which originating notices have been 
received within comparatively the same 
time, will thus be disposed of simul- 
taneously. All originating notices from 
the County Down received in their Office 
before October 28, 1887, have been 
already listed. Expedition, and not 
delay, must in their opinion result from 
the change of method adopted by the 
Commissioners. 


REGISTERS OF PARLIAMENTARY 
VOTERS. 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND (Middle- 
sex, Uxbridge) asked the President of 
the Government Board whether he 
proposes to take any steps to extend the 
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Local Taxation. 


time for the completion of the Registers 
of Parliamentary Voters and County 
Electors, having regard to the fact that 
the day appointed under the law as it 
stands for the completion of the Regis- 
ter, viz., the 20th October, lessens by 
over nine weeks the time for printing 
than heretofore, and. must ely in- 
crease the cost, and may result in 4 
break down in the operation. 

*Mz. RITCHIE: The —— of my 
hon. Friend is very similar to that of 
the hon. Member for Anglesey on the 
9th of this month. As I then stated, a 
Bill has been introduced on this subject, 
and the measure will receive the 
consideration of the Government. 


FEVER IN RICHMOND BARRAOKS, 
DUBLIN. 

Mr. WARDLE (Derbyshire, 8.) 
asked the Financial Secre for War 
whether it is true that there have been 
several cases of typhoid fever in the 
South Wales Borderers, now stationed 
at Richmond Barracks, Dublin; and, 
whether the cause has been traced to 
the insanitary condition of the barracks;. 
and, if so, whether the Government will 
move the regiment whilst the drains are 
put in order? 

Mr. BRODRICK: Since the begin- 
ning of this year four cases of. enteric 
fever have been admitted to hospital 
from the Richmond Barracks. Mr. 
Rogers Field is about to report on the 
sanitary condition of these barracks, 
which he has been carefully investi- 
gating. 

Mr. WARDLE: Is the hon. Gentle- 
man aware that two fresh cases have 
occurred since Monday, making eight 
cases altogether? 

Mr. BRODRICK: I was not aware 
that that was the case. I will make 
inquiry. 

In reply to Lord H. Bruce, 

Mr. BRODRIOK said the Secretary 
of State was giving careful considera- 
tion to the condition, as a whole, of the 
Dublin Barracks. 


GRANTS IN AID OF LOCAL TAXATION. 

Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. Rol- 
lox) asked the Lord Advocate whether 
the Return ordered 27th March last, 
Local Taxation (Scotland) (Grants in 
Aid), will be printed and in the hands 
of Members before the Second Reading 
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of the Local Government (Scotland) 
Bills; and, what is the cause in the delay 
in presenting the Return, seeing that 
the Return is only “‘in as far as said 
information may be in possession of the 
Secre for Scotland. 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: The 
Return, if confined strictly to the 
material described in the second branch 
of the question, can be laid on the 
Table this week, and as the hon. Gentle- 
man seems to desire it, this will be done. 
In order to make the Return com- 
plete, it had been proposed to wait 
until certain figures had been ob- 
tained, some of which cannot be avail- 
able until the end of this month. 


THE MEDALS FOR THE BURMESE 
WAR. 


Lory HENRY BRUCE asked the 
Secretary to the Admiralty, why the 
medal for war service in Burmah was 
not presented to the naval forces en- 
gaged at the same time as the er 
and, whether, in anticipation of the 
naval review, it can now be granted. 


Mr. FORWOOD: In reply to the 
noble Lord the Member for Wilts, I 
have to say that the medals in question 
are prepared by the Indian Government. 
The delay has occurred in consequence 
of a doubt as to the precise conditions 
under which they should be granted. 
Final instructions were sent by tele- 
gram on 6th instant to the Naval Com- 
mander in Chief to receive the medals 
from the Authorities in India, and issue 
them to the men on the station, and to 
send the remainder to England for dis- 
tribution. It is not probable, however, 
that they can be received in England in 
time for distribution before the naval 
review. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING (TONNAGE) 
BILL. 


Mr. PETER M‘DONALD (Sligo, 
N.) asked the President of the Board of 
Trade whether his attention had been 
called to the number of Petitions pre- 
sented to the House in favour 
of the passing of the Merchant 
Shipping (Tonnage) Bill, as intro- 
an: and, if so, whether, con- 
sidering the general desire of the 
harbour authorities of the United King- 
dom, he will recommend the measure to 
be passed in its present form. 
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Sir M. HICKS BEACH: A consider- 
able number of petitions have been 
poe in favour of the Bill, and I 

ope that the measure may become law 
in a manner which will be approved by 
the harbour authorities and the shipping 
interest. I am now endeavouring to 
effect an ent on the subject. 

Mz. 8 ON (Belfast, W3: Does 
the right hon. Gentleman intend to 
move the reference of this Bill to the 
Grand Committee on Trade, and in that 
event, will he arrange that the Bill shall 
betaken by the Committeeimmediately ? 

Sm M. HICKS BEACH: I pro 
to place on the Paper a notice of my 
intention to move that the Bill be 
referred to the Standing Committee on 
Trade,and I understand that that course 
will be generally acceptable. Of course, 
it will be necessary to add to the Mem- 
bers of the Committee some hon. 
Members who are specially qualified to 
deal with the question. 


’ THE EGYPTIAN RAILWAY LOAN. 

Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON: I 
beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether it is a fact, as stated 
in the papers, that Her Majesty’s 
Government intend to carry out the 
conversion of the Egyptian Railway 
five per cent Preference Loan into a 
four per cent loan, notwithstanding the 
express undertaking printed on the 
bond, from the decrees of 1876, as 
follows, ‘‘the loan to bear interest at 
the rate of five ag cent per annum, 
payable half-yearly on the 15th April 
and 15th October each year, and re- 
deemable at par in 65 years by half 

early drawings ;”’ to this is added the 

inking Fund table, drawn up to allow 
the payment of the loan in 65 years ; 
whether he is aware that six of the 
most eminent counsel, including Sir 
Horace Davey, Sir Charles Russell, 
Mr. Finlay, Mr. Arthur Oohen, &c., 
have given opinions that the conversion 
would be an illegal act; and, when 
Messieurs Rothschilds were consulted as 
to the conversion, and what commission 
is to be paid to them for bringing out 
the new loan ? 

*Taz FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrs, Strand): 
Perhaps the hon. Member will allow 
me to answer the question instead of my 
right hon. Friend. The conversion is to 
be carried out by the Egyptian and not 
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by Her Majesty’s Government, which is 
only concerned with other Great Powers 
in giving assent to the proposals of the 
Egyptian Government, and before giv- 
ing such assent they had consulted the 
law officers of the Crown, and had 
satisfied themselves of the legality of 
the proposed measure. The Government 
are not aware what steps Messieurs 
Rothschild have taken with regard to 
the conversion, nor was it necessary to 
consult the Government in any way as 
to the commission paid to that firm. 


IRELAND—PRISON TREATMENT OF 
MEMBERS. 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central): I wish to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, whether he can state to the 
House the number of Irish Members 
now suffering imprisonment under the 
Orimes Act, and how many of them 
are being treated as common criminals ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The General 
Prisons Board report that there were on 
the 15th inst. ten Irish Members under- 

ing imprisonment under the Criminal 

w and Procedure (Ireland) Act, all 
of whom were being treated as ordinary 
convicted criminal prisoners, with the 
exception of Mr. Cox, a first class mis- 
demeanant, whose sentence has just 
expired, and those of the prisoners who 
have been arraigned before the Special 
Commission, who are a special 
privileges to prepare for their defence. 


THE MURDER OF INSPECTOR MARTIN. 
Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle- 
on-Tyne): I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, is it the fact that of the persons 
charged with the murder of District 
Inspector Martin, the Crown have 
changed the venue from Donegal to 
Queen’s County in the cases of the 
unbailed prisoners? Do they intend 
to try in the County Donegal Father 
M’Fadden and the other accused 
persons charged with the murder who 
have been admitted to bail; if so, what 
is the reason of the distinction in the 
respective venues ; is it considered that 
Donegal is an unsuitable venue for the 
unbailed prisoners, and a suitable one 
for such of the accused as were admitted 
to bail? And, what are the intentions 
of the Orown as to the trial of Father 
M’Fadden and the bailed accused ? 


Mr. W. H. Smith 
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Mr. A. J. BAFOUR: I am advised 
that it is a fact that the venue has been 
changed in the case of the unbailed 
panne from Donegal to the Queen’s 

unty. As to the bailed prisoners, 
their case is before the Attorney General 
for Ireland, who will give such direc- 
tions as to the mode and place of their 
trial as he in his discretion thinks con- 
sistent with a due administration of the 
criminal law. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: As a number 
of these men are very poor, and it is a 
matter of extreme concern to them 
to know at an early date what the 
intentions of the Government are in 
regard to them, may I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman how soon he will be 
able to inform the House of the decision 
of the Attorney General ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It is not a 
matter in my Department, but I am 
quite sure that the Attorney General 
for Ireland will do his best to expedite 
matters. 


In reply to a question by Mr. Sexton, 

Mr. A. J. BALFUUR said: The 
case of Father M’Fadden does not differ 
from that of the other prisoners. I 
have no doubt, as I have statod to the 
hon. Member for North Longford, that 
there will be no unnecessary delay. 


INDIA—CONTRACTS—ROSS AND 
COMPANY. : 


Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM 
asked the Under Seeretary for India if 
the firm of Ross and Company, about 
the quality of whose stores at Wool- 
wich a serious accusation was sustained, 
had secured Contracts for the India 
Office and Police. . 

*Sm J. GORST: No contracts have 
been made with Messrs. Ross & Oo., but 
contracts have been made with Messrs. 
Oastle & Palmer, who are believed to be 
intimately connected with that Firm. 
The matter has only recently been 
brought to the notice of the Secretary 
of State, and is at the present moment 
the subject of inquiry and consideration - 


IRELAND—THE FALCARRAGH EVIC- 
TIONS, 

Mr. MAO NEILL asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether any investigation had 
taken place into the charge brought by 
a Mrs. Ooyle, who had been evicted 
from her holding in Falcarragh, that 
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eight ducks, her only property, had been 
stolen by the Military ; whether on Mrs. 
Ooyle making this complaint in the 
resence of the hon. Members for Cam- 
rne, West Donegal, and South Done- 
al, Mr. Huddy, an Inspector of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary, took a note 
of the matter, and promised to make it 
the subject of the strictest investigation ; 
whether this theft was frequently re- 
ferred to in the evidence at the trial of 
Mr. Harrison; and, whether, at the 
time of this theft, soldiers were 
uartered in the district in and around 
alcarragh ? 

Mz. A. J. BALFOUR:: The constabu- 
lary authorities report that the police 
made every eaentbia inquiry into the 
charge brought by Mrs. Ooyle that 
eight of her ducks had been stolen, but 
could get no information to show that 
the Military had anything whatever to 
do with the theft. The reply to 
paragraphs 2, 3, and 4 is in the 
affirmative. 


The Sugar 


SEA FISHERIES REGULATION ACT. 

Mr. ROWNTREE (Scarborough) 
asked the President of the Board of 
Trade if he can state how many appli- 
cations have been received for the 
appointment of Sea Fishery Committees 
under the Sea Fishery Regulation Act 
of last year, and if any scheme for the 
representation of the persons most 
likely to be affected by the appointment 
of such Committees has yet been 
approved; and if, in view of the con- 
siderable decrease in the supplies of 

rime fish evidenced by the statistics 
just published, the Board of Trade will 
facilitate the appointment of Sea 
Fishery Committees at as early a date 
as possible ? 

m MICHAEL HICKS BEACH: 
To the present time, four applications 
for the appointment of Sea Wisheries 
Committees under the Sea Fisheries 
Regulation Act of last year have been 
received at the Board of Trade. In 
addition to these, several requests have 
been made for copies of the Rules issued 
by the Board of Trade for the guidance 
of applicants when making such formal 
applications. No general scheme for 
the representation of persons affected 
by the appointment of such Committees 
has been approved, as the various cases 
must obviously be dealt with upon their 
merits. Whilst I am not prepared to 
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admit that there has been a consider- 
able decrease in ‘the supplies of prime 
fish, the Board of Trade have done 
everything in their power to facilitate 
the appointment of Sea Fisheries Com- 
mittees, and will continue to do so. 


THE SUGAR CONVENTION. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT 
(Derby): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade whether a coun 
not included in the {Convention, whic 
does not itself produce sugar, and gives 
no bounty, but deals in sugar originally 
derived from some _ bounty-givin 
country as ordinary merchandize, will 
be allowed to export sugar to Great 
Britain; whether an inquiry must be 
instituted as to the previous history of 
each cargo and the sugar excluded, 
under Article 7, Section 1, if it can be 
shown that at any former period, it had 
“come from” a bounty-giving country ; 
would such exclusion be applied in all 
countries with whom we have most- 
favoured nation treaties or treatment, 
not being sugar-producing countries ; 
and, in the last alternative, in what 
manner, and by what tribunal, would 
the inquiry as to each cargo be con- 
ducted and the exclusion decreed, as, for 
instance, in the case of the export of a 
surplus stock of sugar from Denmark 
which was originally derived from 
France ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS BEACH: 
By the third paragraph of Article VII. 
of the Sugar Convention, it is provided 
that the High Contracting Parties shall 
concert as to the measures which the 
Permanent International Commission to 
be established under the Convention 
may consider necessary in order to 
prevent bounty-fed sugar passing in 
transit through one of the contracting 
countries from enjoying any of the 
advantages of the Convention. But I 
understand the question of the right 
hon. Gentleman to relate to sugar 
coming from a bounty-giving onneeey 
into a non-bounty-giving country whic 
is outside the Convention, and becoming 
in the latter country the subject of 
ordinary commercial transactions. That 
is no doubt a different point, and raises 
a question of considerable practical 
difficulty. But I think it is obvious 
under the provisions of the Convention 
that the subject, including the agp 
noticed in the three last paragraphs of 
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the right hon. Gentleman’s question, 
would have to be very carefully con- 
-sidered by the International Commission 
to which I have referred, and that 
pending such consideration, no definite 
answer could be given to his question. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : My question 
had nothing to do with the countries 
under the Convention. I am speaking 
-of countries outside the Convention, such 
as Denmark, and asking whether, Den- 
mark having sugar to dispose of to 
Great Britain, an inquiry would be made 
where the sugar came from, and if it 
came from a bounty-giving country, say 
France, Denmark would be refused ad- 
-mission for her sugar into Great Britain. 
This is not a question of detail, but a 
question of principle. It is whether or 
not there would be required what was 
known in the bad old times as a “ certi- 
ficate of origin’’ with regard to the sugar. 

Sm M. HICKS BEACH: As I have 
endeavoured to explain, that is a ques- 
tion which would have to be discussed 
in the first place by the International 
‘Commission, and then the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission would have to 
be considered by the Conference, by the 
Governments parties to the Sugar Con- 
-yention. The right hon. Gentleman will 
see that, as of course we shall have to 
be represented at the International Com- 
mission, I have no business beforehand 
on the part of the Government with 
regard to it. 

m W. HARCOURT: But my ques- 
tion assumes that the countries to be 
affected would not be represented at the 
International Commission. That is to 
say, a country like Denmark is not a 
party, and the question is, what would 

e her position? I would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether this question 
has been considered by the Conference 
before the treaty was signed ? 

Sm M. HICKS BEACH: Not having 
been myself in the Conference, and not 
having been a party to it, I cannot say. 
But the question of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman is, not what Denmark or other 
-countries outside the Convention would 
do, but what a country inside the Con- 
agg would be bound to do to Den- 
mark, 


CHILD MARRIAGE IN INDIA—THE 
CASE OF THE GIRL LUOKMIN. 
Mr. WALTER M’LAREN (Cheshire, 
Crewe) asked the Under Secretary of 
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State for India whether his attention 
has been drawn to tbe case of the Indian 
Cbristian girl Luckmin, who has been 
claimed by a Hindoo man as his wife 
against her will; whether she states 
that she is a child widow, and therefore 
cannot be married to thisman; whether 
she also states that she is over 14 years 
of age, and therefore entitled to be her 
own mistress ; whether she further states, 
and whether Miss Abraham, the mission- 

with whom she was living also 
states, that the girl’s mother sold her to 
this man for immoral purposes ; whether 
Luckmin has been handed over to this 
man by the Court, in spite of her pro- 
tests; and whether he has made in- 
quiries into the facts of the case and the 
decision of the Court ? 


Srr J. GORST: The attention of the 
Secretary of State was called to this case 
by a question in the House of Commons 
in December last. The case has since 
been the subject of an appeal to 
the High Court of Bengal. The 
Judgment of the High Court delivered 
by Justices Mitter and Macpherson 
answers all the questions of the hon. 
Member :—(1.) Whether the girl states 
that she is a child widow ava therefore 
cannot be married to the man ; 


‘“‘The Magistrate has found on ample evi- 
dence that there was a marriage which would 
be valid if the ies were not incapable of 
contracting, and that there is no ground for 
holding that they were incapable. The 
marriage is said to be illegal because according 
to caste custom, widows are not allowed to 
marry and because one of the parties is of 
higher social status than the other. It is only 
necessary to point out that widow-marriages 
are now legalized, and that although a mar- 
riage may be improper according to caste- 
custom it is not on that account illegal.” 

(2.) Whether the girl states that she is 
over 14 years of age, and therefore 
entitled to be her own mistress ; 

““The Magistrate took evidence and found 
that the girl was under 14. There is no reason 
to suppose that the facts have been wrongly de- 
termined by the Magistrate. There is ample 
evidence to support his conclusion,” 


(3.) Whether the girl further states, 
and whether Miss Abraham also states 
that the girl’s mother sold her to the 
man for immoral purposes ; 

= —s of the sort is established. It is 
not even alleged that the mother has led, or is 
now leading, an immoral life. All that is 
charged is that by giving her daughter to a 
man to whom she was not married, she aban- 
doned her and left her to lead a life of prosti- 
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tution. The truth of this charge depends — 
whether there was or was not a marriage. But 
the whole charge of immorality falls to the 

und when it is found, as the | istrate has 
Col, that even if there were any legal defect in 
the marriage this was unknown to the mother 
and Radha Kishen (the husband), both of whom 
believed that a valid marriage had taken place.’» 
(4.) Whether the girl has been handed 
over to this man by the Court in spite 
of her protests ; 

‘ An order for restoration was made, and with 
the consent of Radha Kishen (the husband), 
the girl was handed over to Her mother. 
The istrete has no power to make the 
order which he did. The question remains 
whether, in setting it aside, we should 
undo what was done in giving effect to 
it, and replace the girl in the charge of the 
person from whom she was taken. We have 
no hesitation in saying that if the Magistrate had 
the power which he thought he had, he, in our 
judgment, exercised it very properly on the facts 

fore him. It does not, therefore, follow that 
because we now find he had not the power, we 
should as a matter of course, restore the state 
of things which existed when the order was 
made. We are in fact asked to take the child 
from the charge of her mother or husband, in 
one or other of whose custody she is, and 
either of whom the law regards as her proper 
and natural guardian, and make her over toa 
stranger whose detention of the child, against 
the will of her mother or husband, would be 
prima facie illegal. 

Mr. M‘LAREN: Will the hon. 
Gentleman allow me to see the Judg- 
ment if he has it in his powers? 

Sir J. GORST: I shall be happy to 
lay it on the Table as soon as I get it, 
if the hon. Member will move for it. 


SEA FISHERIES. 

Mr. ROWNTREE asked the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, when the 
Report of the Inspector of Sea Fisheries 
for this year will be in the hands of 
Members, and if in future the Annual 
Report of the Inspector, and the Annual 
Statistics of Sea Fisheries, can be pre- 
sented together as one document, instead 
of being presented, as they now are, at 
different times, and in different sizes? 

Srr M. HICKS BEACH: The Re- 
port of the Inspector of Sea Fisheries 
was presented to the House of Commons 
on the 9th inst., and will most probably 
be in circulation in a very few days. 
The Annual Statistics of Sea Fisheries 
are published in the form recommended 
by the Statistical Inquiry Comwittee, 
and almost all statistical publications 
are in that form; and there are good 
reasons why it should not be departed 
from in the case of statistics. Mr. 
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Malan’s Report is in the form employed 
for the Report of the Chief Inspector in 
the matter of Salmon and Freshwater 
Fisheries, for the Reports of the Scotch 
Fishery Board, and for some of the Re- 
ports in the case of the Irish Fisheries.. 
There seems to be no sufficient reason 
why the Reports of the Inspectors 
should be published in the same form 
as the Annual Statistics of the Sea 
Fisheries of the United Kingdom. But 
efforts will be made to present the two 
documents referred to at as nearly the 
same time as possible. 


COAL MINES REGULATION ACT.—THE. 
BIRCHGROVE COLLIERY. 

Mr. WILLIAM ABRAHAM (Gla- 
morgan) asked the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, whether his. 
attention has been called to the ad- 
journed inquest held on the bodies of 
the men, George Griffiths, John Richards,. 
and Lewis Williams, who perished in 
the inundation at the Birchgrove Colliery 
on 16th April; and, whether, having 
regard to the manner in which the 
provisions of the Mines Act were dis- 
regarded by the manager of that colliery 
when approaching the Owmdu old 
workings, and the evidence of the Mines 
Inspector upon that point, and the two 
verdicts that were delivered respecting 
the same, the first amounting to a 
verdict of manslaughter upon the colliery 
manager, and the second, after the 
interference of the Coroner, being 
reduced to one of censure upon him, 
although the jury again alleged that the 
loss of life was caused through the 
negligence of the manager of the 
colliery in not having the 13th Section 
of the Mines Act carried into 
force, he will direct either that a 
formal investigation of that accident 
and its causes shall be made, under 
Section 45 of the Coal Mines Regulation 
Act of 1887, or that an inquiry be made 
into the competency of the manager to 
further hold his certificate of manage- 
ment under the said Act? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I have carefully 
read the accounts of the Ooroner’s 
inquest on the accident at the Birchgrove 
Colliery. I cannot find that there were 
two verdicts. The jury in the first 
instance, and again after further 
deliberation, negatived such culpable 
negligence in the manager as to amount 
to manslaughter. I have, however, 
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directed a prosecution of the manager 
under the 13th General Rule of the 
Mines Act. 


POSTAL ARRANGEMENTS. 





Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can-| 


terbury) asked the Postmaster General 
whether he is aware that there are in 
Zanzibar a French and an English Post 
Office, and that the postage to England 
for letters sent through the French Post 
Office is 23d. and the postage to England 
for letters sent through the English 
Post Office is 5d.; and whether he will 
take steps to remedy this difference of 
e rate ? 

—— JACKSON: The Postmaster 
General is aware of the circumstances 
referred to by the hon. Member. Ashe 
has before explained with reference to 
similar postage rates levied at Shanghai 
and other places where France maintains 
postal agencies side by side with the 
British postal agencies, the French Post 
Office charges the minimum Postal Union 
tate of 20d. on all letters throughout 
the extent of the Postal Union, while 
the British Post Office is obliged to levy 
an additional charge to cover the cost of 
sea and land transit. There does not 
seem to be any inherent justice in the 
demand that a letter should be carried 
for less than it costs and the additional 
charge be thrown upon the general 
taxation of the country. 

Mrz. HENNIKER HEATON also 
asked the Postmaster General, whether 
he is aware that newspapers are sent 
from Tasmania to England free of charge, 
and that newspapers from England to 
Tasmania are charged 1d. each; and 
what is the reason for this, and how is 
the postage divided ? 

Mr. JACKSON: The arrangement 
as to newspapers made between this 
country and the Australian Colonies 
when the all sea route to Australia was 
abandoned in 180 was that newspapers 
should continue to be charged, as before, 
a postage rate of Id. each. That 
arrangement was still adhered to 
generally, and the Postmaster General 
is not aware under what exceptional 
circumstances Tasmania sends its news- 
ee to this country free of charge. 

t is understood to be a privilege 
granted to local newspapers by the 
Legislature of Tasmania. There is no 
division of the postage on newspapers 
transmitted between this country and 
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the colonies by the Imperial Contract 
Mail services. Each side keeps the 
postage it collects. 


IRELAND—MURDER OF INSPECTOR 
MARTIN. 

Mr. MAC DONALD, Queen’s County, 
Ossoty), asked the Solicitor General for 
Ireland, whether it is true that, in the 
case of the men accused of the murder 
of District Inspector Martin, the Go- 
vernment intend to change the venue 
from Donegal to the Queen’s County; 
and, if so, seeing that all the accused 
are Roman Catholics, and that at least 
two-thirds of the special jurors of the 
Queen’s Oounty profess the same faith, 
whether he can give an assurance to the 
House that the Crown will not exercise 
the power of “stand aside” in such a 
way as to exclude a reasonable number 
of Roman Catholics from the jury which 
will try the case ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Manpen, University of 
Dublin): The venue has been changed 
in the case of some of the persons 
accused of the murder of Inspector 
Martin. I can make no further state- 
ment with regard to the pending trials 
than to say that the Crown will in this 
case, as in others, endeavour to secure a 
fair and impartial trial of the accused, 
and that in no case has the Crown 
ordered jurors to stand aside on account 
of their religious belief. 

Mr. MACDONALD: Is it not the 
fact that at the Queen’s County summer 
Assizes last year a large number of the 
Catholic special jurors of the county 
presented a memorial to Judge Johnson 
protesting against their exclusion; and 
will the hon. and learned Gentleman 
take that fact into consideration in this 
case, seeing that it is to these poor men 
a question of life and death? 

Mr. MADDEN: If the persons who 
signed the memorial were under the im- 
pression that they were excluded on 
account of their religion, I believe they 
were mistaken. 


DISTRICT INSPECTOR MARKHAM, 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Solicitor 
General for Ireland under what circum- 
stances District Inspector Markham, of 
the Irish Constabulary, has been re- 
duced in rank, as the result of an inves- 
tigation by a constabulary court of in- 
quiry ; and whether the evidence and 
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Poisoned 
report of the court of inquiry and the 
minute of the Inspector General thereon 
will be laid upon the Table? 

Mr. MADDEN: The Inspector 
General reports that the District In- 
spector mentioned, having been found 
by a departmental court of inquiry to 
have failed in his duty in connection 
with the occurrences on the night of the 
30th of January, has been reduced, not 
in rank, but to the bottom of the list of 
his class. The inquiry having been a 
departmental one, it would be contrary 
to custom to lay the papers upon the 
Table. 

Mr. SEXTON : Is it not the fact that 
this Inspector, by his prudent action on 
one occasion, prevented a conflict be- 
tween the police and the people, and is 
it not usual to admit the Press to such 
inquiries? Is the hon. and learsied 
Gentleman prepared to offer evidence 
which will enable the House to judge 
of the justice of the sentence passed 
upon Inspector Markham ? 

Mr. MADDEN: It is not the custom 
to admit the Press to departmental in- 

uiries, and the facts are not such as 
the hon. Member suggests. 

Mr. CLANCY (Dublin County, N.): 
The real crime was a hesitancy to shoot 
the people. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.): 
Is the right hon. Gentleman quite certain 
that the press were not present at the 
inquiry? I was there, and I was told 
that it was an open inquiry. 


Mr. SEXTON: When we come to 
vote the salary of the Inspector General 
it will be necessary to determine whether 
that officer has acted properly in this 
instance or not. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : Is it really con- 
tended that thisman should be practically 
branded with a charge of cowardice by 
two gentlemen selected by the Inspector 
General to investigate the case; and is 
the House to be deprived of all oppor- 
tunity of judging whether the finding of 
these gentlemen under the extraordinary 
circumstances of the case was just ? 


Mrz. MADDEN: The specific question 
put to me by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Belfast (Mr. Sexton) 
was whether the evidence and report of 
the Court of Inquiry will be laid upon 
the table, and I gave the only answer it 
was possible for me to give. 
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THE BOMBARDMENT OF BAGAMOYO. 


Mrz. F. STEVENSON (Suffolk, Eye): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether he is 
now in a position to state what compen- 
sation, if any, will be received from 
Germany by the British subjects who 
suffered injury at the bombardment of 
Bagamoyo ? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: As I stated in 
answer to the hon. Member for North- 
ampton, Her Majesty’s Government are 
not entitled by International Law to ask 
for compensation for the losses suffered 
by British subjects in consequence 
of the hostilities at Bagamoyo. No 
compensation was payable by the British 
Government for losses suffered by sub- 
jects of other States in consequence of 
operations at Alexandria. 

Mr. STEVENSON: Have not the 
Government intervened in respect of the 
Tunghi bombardment ? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON : No, Sir; I have 
stated that, the forms of war having 
been observed, we are not in a position 
to claim damages, although we strongly 
disapproved of the action taken there. 


POISONED EGGS. 


Mr. FRANCIS STEVENSON : I beg 
toaskthe Secretary of State forthe Home 
Department whether his attention has 
been called to the report of the coroner’s 
inquest, held at Brandon on Monday 
last, on the body of a labourer, who 
died after eating a hen’s egg, containing 
strychnine, which had been placed on 
the ground by a gamekeeper on an 
estate; whether he is aware that the 
jury returned a verdict of ‘ death from 
misadventure ;’’ and, whether it is to be 
understood that the law, which forbids 
poisoned flesh or meat to be laid about, 
does not include poisoned eggs within 
its prohibition ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I have seen the 
matter alluded to in the newspapers, 
but I have received no information on 
the subject at the Home Office. I con- 
clude from the verdict that the affair 
was a pure accident, and is no doubt 
much to be regretted; but it does not 
appear to me that the verdict at all 
affects the question whether an “88 is 
flesh or meat within the Poisoned Flesh 
Prohibition Act, to which I understand 
the question refers. 
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Mr. F. STEVENSON: As the law 
now stood, is it possible fora man to 
place poisoned eggs upon the ground, 
and if fatal consequences ensued he will 
not be liable to any penalty ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: That is a legal 
question on which the Member’s hon. 
opinion would be of as much value as 
my own. He can raise the question, by 
action or otherwise, whether an egg is 
flesh or meat. 


ZANZIBAR. 

Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs what is the reason for 
the delay in presenting to the House the 
Papers relating to the affairs of 
Zanzibar, which were stated by the 
First Lord of the Treasury, on 21st 
February, to be then in preparation ; 
and when it is intended to lay these 
Papers upon the Table? 

*Sm J. FERGUSSON: As I stated a 
few days ago, there was a certain mis- 
apprehension about the Papers referred 
to. Papers bringing down the record 
of events to the commencement of the 
blockade, had just been distributed, and 
probably the First Lord of the Treasury 
referred to these; but there are no 
further Papers which could now be pre- 
sented with advantage. 

Mr. BRYCE: When may we expect 
Papers to be presented ? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON : I cannot say 
how soon it will be convenient to present 
them. 


TRELAND—THE LAND PURCHASE ACT 

Mr. JOHN ELLIS (Notts., Rush- 
cliffe): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury what are the total sums 
applied for and sanctioned as advances 
under the Land Purchase (Ireland) 
Acts, 1885 and 1888, up to the 30th 
April, 1889 ? 

Mr. JACKSON: The total sums 
applied for and sanctioned as advances 
under the Land Purchase (Ireland) 
Acts, 1885 and 1888, up to April 30th, 
1889, are £6,759,182 and £5,319,481 
respectively. 


THE MARQUESS OF LONDONDERRY’S 
ESTATE. 

Mr. JOHN ELLIS : I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury what sum 
has been sanctioned as an advance 
under the Land Purchase (Ireland) 
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Acts, 1885 and 1888, for the purchase 
of tenancies from the Marquess of Lon- 
donderry ; and, what is the number of 
holdings so purchased and their total 
area ? 

Mr. JACKSON: No applications 
have been made for advances under the 
Purchase of Land (Ireland) Acts on the 
estate of the Marquess of Londonderry. 
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THE KHEDIVE’S FINANCIAL ADVISER, 

Sr GEORGE BADEN-POWELL 
(Liverpool, Kirkdale): I beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury whether 
the Financial Adviser to the Khedive 
was appointed on the recommendation 
of Her Majesty’s Government ; whether 
he is now in England negotiating the: 
conversion of one portion of the Egyp- 
tian Loan; whether charges have been 
ssa made affecting his conduct as. 

inancial Agent, especially in reference 
tothe estates of the Khedivial Family ;. 
and, whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment can take any steps to clear him 
from these charges ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: ‘lhe appoint- 
ment of Sir E. Vincent as Financial 
Adviser to the Khedive was sanctioned 
by Her Majesty’s Government on the 
application of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment. He is now in England on the 
business of the Egyptian Government, 
including negotiations connected with 
the Privileged Debt. Her Majesty’s 
Government have no official knowledge 
of charges having been made affecting 
his conduct as Financial Agent, and Her 
Majesty’s Government have no intention 
of taking any steps in regard to such 
charges. The Correspondence respect- 
ing the arrangement with regard to 
the estates of the Khedivial Family were- 
laid before Parliament last year. 


THE SUGAR CONVENTION. 

Sir LYON PLAYFAIR (Leeds, 8.) : 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether, in stating that he did 
not know that the Protectionists in 
France were using the Sugar Convention. 
to the detriment of England commerce, 
he was aware of the letter of the political 


economist, Raoul fFrary, in La 
France of 19th April, in which the 
following passage occurs :— 


“‘ Amongst us at present there is an almost 
irresistible movement, which the Government 
and the Chambers have difficulty in repelling, 
to raise the duties onimports. .. . Up to this. 














Trish 
me by its attachment to Free Trad 
pa owe. poi canada to her the most Pars 
i The exclusion of our sugar 
will restore our liberty. There must be great 

ignorance of our Protectionists if it is su 

that they will not profit by it. Baron de Worms 
is stri a more baneful blow to British 
industry to French industry.” 

And whether, under these circumstances, 
he will inform the House as soon as 
possible when the judgment of Parlia- 
ment will be taken upon the Conven- 
tion ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am sorry to 
be obliged to acknowledge that I never 
heard of the letter to which the right 
hon. Gentleman refers, and I do not 
myself recognize M. Frary as an 
authority on matters of policy in France. 
The House will be informed as soon as 
possible when they will be invited to 
consider the Bill to give effect to the 
Convention. 

Mz. COBB ( Warwick, S.E., Rugby) : 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether he isaware that manu- 
facturers of jams, confectionery, biscuits, 
and aerated waters, who have been 
making arrangements for enlarging 
their manufactories and business 
premises, have been obliged to suspend 
their plans, and are suffering inconveni- 
ence and loss, in consequence of the un- 
certainty which exists as to whether the 
Sugar Convention Bill will or will not be 
proceeded with; and when he will bein 
@ position to remedy this by making a 
definite statement upon the subject ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I amnot aware 
of the facts stated by the hon. Member, 
and I cannot but think that the manu- 
facturers alluded to have greater 
shrewdness than to suspend any part of 
their business pending the settlement of 
@ political question in this House. 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether his 
attention has been called to Mr. Consul 
O’Neil’s Report on the Fruit Candying 
Industry of Leghorn, just issued, from 
which it appears that this industry is 
mainly supported by the large drawback 
given by the Italian Government on the 
sugar employed; that in spite of this 
drawback, the exports of candied fruits 
from Leghorn to the United Kingdom 
have steadily decreased ; and that owing 
to the low price of sugar in England, 
increasing quantities of fruit in brine 
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Kingdom to be converted into candied 


peel in this country; and whether, having 


regard to the importance to further- 
developing this new home industry, he 

will terminate the uncertainty as to the 

future ‘price of sugar by withdrawing 

the Sugar Convention Bill ? 

Barow H. pz WORMS: I have seen 
the Consular Report in question. As the 
abolition of bounties, and the consequent 
increase of our Oolonial production, 
must tend to lower and not raise the 
price of sugar, I cannot admit the 
ace of the conclusion which is 
drawn by the hon. Member. He appears, 
moreover, to be unaware that Italy, 
having unreservedly joined the Conven- 
tion, will be unable to give any draw- 
back of the nature of a bounty ; and if, 
as is stated in the Consular Report, the 
Italian industry is mainly supported by 
the large drawback, the abolition of this 
bounty must benefit, and not injure, 
our native industry. e 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether official informa- 
tion has been received that there is any 
hostile feeling to the Sugar Convention 
on the part of the French Government. 

*Smr J. FERGUSSON : No such infor- 
mation has been received. 


THE VIVISECTION DEBATE. 

Mr. JOHN ELLIS : I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether 
the Adjourned Debate on Amendment 
to Report of Supply, 29th April, will 
be taken to-night ; and, if not, whether 
he will now name a definite day for its 
resumption ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: There are 
many measures of such importance still 
to be dealt with that I am unable to 
name a day for the Adjourned Debate 
on Amendment to Report of Supply, 
29th April; but as soon as the state of 
business permits, I hope to be able to 
specify a date for the debate. 


IRISH BANKRUPTCY LAW. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) : 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury whether, having regard to the 
fact that workmen in Ireland were 
included in the benefits obtained 
by workmen in England and Scotland, 


/under the Preferential Payments in 


veniam Act, 1888, as it left this 
ut were excluded by an Amend- 
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ment carried in the House of Lords at 
the instance of a Member of the Govern- 
ment, he will consider the advisability 
of introducing a Bill to remedy the 
ae thus created ? 

. MADDEN: The Government 
will introduce a Bill during the present 
Session for the purpose of assimilatin 
the Law of Ireland to that of Englan 
and Scotland as regards preferential 
payments in bankruptcy, in the expecta- 
tion that such a Bill may be accepted 
without opposition. The Amendment 
to which the question refers was made 
because the entire framework of the 
Bill of last Session was found to be 
epprene to Irish Bankruptcy Law, 
and it was considered advisable to intro- 
duce a separate measure dealing with 
the Irish Law of Bankruptcy. 


MINING ROYALTIES COMMISSION. 

Mr. RANDELL (Glamorgan, Gower): 
I beg’to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury whether, having regard to the great 
extent and varied character of the 
minerals of Wales, and to the peculiar 
conditions under which they are worked, 
he can give some assurance that the 
Royal Commission on Mining Royalties 
will include a due proportion of Com- 
missioners having an intimate and prac- 
tical knowledge of the mining industries 
of the Principality ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: Yes, Sir; 
regard will be had, in constituting the 
Commission, to the extent and character 
of the mining industries in the Princi- 
pality of Wales. 


VAGRANT WARDS. 

Mr. JOHN TALBOT (Oxford Uni- 
versity): I beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board whether 
it is a fact that in several unions of the 
Metropolis no provision is made for the 
casual poor by means of vagrant wards; 
whether the Chelsea Board of Guardians 
have recently declined to provide 
accommodation of this kind; and, 
whether, looking to the present unsatis- 
factory condition of this question, he is 
prepared to recommend legislation 
upon it ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: It is the case that 
there are several unions in the Metro- 
polis in which no provision has been 
made for the Bovis r by means of 
vagrant wards. The Government 


Mr. T. M. Healy 
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Board have been urging that vagrant 
wards should be provided by the Chelsea 
Board of Guardians, and I am informed 
that the Guardians have determined to 
defer the consideration of the subject 
for a period of three months. The 
whole question is receiving the careful 
consideration of the Local Government 
Board. 


IRELAND—TULLAMORE PRISON. 

Mr. HENRY J. WILSON (York- 
shire, W.R., Holmfirth): I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether heis aware that one 
of the cells in Tullamore Prison, which 
is used by the warders on night duty, 
is specially heated by a stove, in addition 
to the warming appliances common to 
all the cells; and why it is needful for 
the warder to have a higher temperature 
than the prisoners ? 

Mr. BALFOUR: The General Prisons 
Board report that a cell has been set 
apart for useas a guardroom by the 
warder who patrols the prison at night, 
and that in addition to the een | 
heating pipes it is furnished with a em 
stove. The stove is not for the purpose 
of heating the cell, but forthe preparation 
of the warder’s food, he being on duty 
all night. The Medical Officer of this 
prison reports that all the cells are suffi- 
ciently heated and a proper temperature 
maintained. 


THE SALVATION ARMY. . 
Sm HENRY ROSCOE (Manchester, 
S.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 


for the Home Department whether it is. 


true that five members of the Salvation 
Army were, on Saturday, 4th May, taken. 
handcuffed through Dorking for con-- 
veyance to Wandsworth Gaol; and,. 
whether this treatment was due to any 
violence on the part of these men; and,, 
if not, what grounds the police had for 
recourse to this mode of conveyance ? 
Mr. MATTHEWS: Yes, Sir I am 
informed by the Chief Constable ; that. 
these prisoners were handcuffed. The 
Superintendent, in the exercise of his. 
discretion, considered it necessary to do 
so, because there were five prisoners, and. 
on account of the excitement which pre- 
vailed in the streets, where a consider- 
able crowd had assembled. I pro 
to call the attention of the Chief Con- 
stable to the practice which has always. 
been recommended by the Home Office, 
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and which I have stated on more than 
one oceasion in this House—namely, 
that handcuffiing should only be resorted 
to where there is reasonable ground to 
suppose that either violence may be 
resorted to or an escape attempted. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS. 

Mr. H. GARDNER (Essex, Saffron 
Walden): May I ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury what will be course of 
business next week ? 

*Me. W. H. SMITH: I stated last 
week the general course that will be 
pursued with regard to the conduct of 
public business. The Government will 
proceed, as I have a.ready indicated, 
with the Customs and Inland Revenue 
Bill and the Naval Defence Bill until 
they are completed before all other busi- 
ness. They will also take Supply. But 
as soon as the Customs at Inland 
Revenue Bill, the National Debt Bill, 
and the Naval Defence Bill are disposed 
of, we shall take up the Local Govern- 
ment measures for Scotland, and pro- 
ceed with them as far as we are able 
from day to day. 


MOTIONS. 
—~j— 
AUGMENTATION OF BENEFICES BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Attorney General, Bill to 
amend ‘‘ The Lord Chancellor's Augmentation 
Act,”’ of 1863, ordered to be brought in b 
Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Solicitor Geaeiel 
and Mr. Jackson. 

Bill presented, and read first time. {Bill 231.]} 


PERPETUAL PENSIONS. 


*Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
I beg to move 


** That this House dissents from so much of 
the Ps eo of the First Lord and Chancellor 
xchequer, contained in the 
Minute of July 20, 1888, relating to perpetual 
pensions, as propose ‘that holders of pensions, 
allowances, or payments which the law officers 
of the Crown consider to be anent in 
character, but to which no obligations of an 
onerous kind attaches, should invited to 
commute such pensions, allowances, or pay- 
ments on the samé terms as have been accepted 
in the numerous cases already commuted ;’ and 
this House approves the Report of the Select 
Committee on Perpetual Pensions, ‘that the 
rate of commutation usually adopted, of about 

27 years’ purchase, is too high.’ ’ 

In view, Sir, of what I understand to 
be the general wish of the House, that 
an early Division should take place 
upon the Motion, I do not :ntend to 
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cumber the discussion with matters of 
personal detail of the pensions which 
can be found by all hon. Members in 
the Report of the Select Committee— 
in the evidence, as well as in the 
appendices to the Report. I shall only 
take the distinction made by that Re- 
port, namely, that there are some pen- 
sions, not many, granted for services 
rendered, and a great many ranking 
under circumstances difficult to justify 
at any time, and almost impossible to 
justify with the feelings at present 
prevalent in the House. I hope it will 
not be necessary to treat the subject as 
a Party question, although the Govern- 
ment may feel bound to defend a 
Minute for which, as it is I presume 
the work of the Permanent Secretary to 
the Treasury, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, is nominally responsible. At 
no time has the agitation on the ques- 
tion been of a Party character, and the 
vote to be taken will not, I hope, be 
made by the Government one of mere 
Party allegiance. When I had the 
honour to bring this Motion before the 
House—very imperfectly—in the short 
Autumn Session of 1881, I presented a 
number of petitions, an enormous pro- 
portion of the signatures to which were 
those of Conservatives. Now to-night 
I am merely asking the House to stand 
by the decision of its own Committee— 
a decision not arrived at by a Party or 
majority vote, but with absolute unani- 
mity and with the consent of Her 
Majesty’s Attorney-General, who repre- 
sented the Government very effectively 
upon that Committee. The constitution 
of the Committee shows ten supporters 
of the Government, and seven Members 
of the Opposition, and I think that 
without exceedingly strong grounds— 
grounds which I have never yet heard 
alleged—that it will be almost too 
much to imagine that the House will 
repudiate the decision of the Committee, 
which has been practically endorsed by 
the House itself, in a Resolution of 
March 23, 1888. I hope that the House 
will on this occasion, as it usually does, 
support Committees which have been at 
great pains to examine into ve 
matters, involving much detail, and that 
it will not hastily and lightly dismiss 
from its attention a judgment arrived at 
after full consideration, after many 
sittings, and with the absolute and active 
concurrence of the Attorney General and 
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nine supporters of the Government. 
The Resolution arrived at by the Com- 
mittee was to the effect that steps should 
be taken forthwith to determine heredi- 
tary pensions and allowances with due 
tegard to the just claims of the respective 
recipients, and to economy in the public 
service. In consequence of that Resolu- 
tion the Minute with which I disagree 
‘was laid on the Table of the House on 
July 20 last, and 20 days had to elapse 
before it could come into force. As the 
Minute, however, was in print during 
only the last three days of the interval, 
it was impossible to challenge it at the 
time. A day for its discussion was 
promised in the adjourned Session last 
year, but the promise could not be 
fulfilled, and therefore, though nearly a 
year has elapsed since the Minute 
was first laid on the Table of the 
House, the delay in challenging it 
has not been due to any fault of 
mine. This opportunity is now given 
me, in accordance with the terms 
of the letter sent me by the First Lord 
of the Treasury, specifically promising 
an early day this Session. In the 
Minute the Government agree that 
pensions, allowances, and payments 
ought not in future to be granted in 
perpetuity ; that offices with salaries and 
without duties, or with merely nominal 
duties, ought tobe abolished, and that the 
existence of all perpetual pensions, allow- 
ances, and paymentsshould bedetermined 
and abolished. The Government having 
agreed to that last Declaration are hardly 
dealing fairly with the House if they 
propose to give all pensioners, in 
abolishing their pensions, a sum which 
would realize to them for ever an 
amount nearly equal to the pension. I 
see the Chancellor does not agree with 
me, but I am going to quarrel with his 
arithmetic, if the House will bear 
with me. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : We do not propose 
to give in each and every case any par- 
ticular sum. 

*Mr. BRADLAUGH : I am delighted 
to hear that, but if there is to be a dis- 
tinction between cases it is a pity the 
Government have not said so before. 
The Government say most accurately 
that it is not in their power to bind their 
successors, and I am glad of the admis- 
sion, because it has weight in reference 
to a later statement in the Minute to the 
effect that the present Parliament and 
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Government are bound by the Acts of 


revious Parliaments and Governments. 
the former Declaration be true, there 
can be no force in the latter one. I 
would urge as a principle that no Par- 
liament has the right to bind for ever 
all future Parliaments in relation to 
payments which may come to be con- 
sidered as disastrous, fraudulent, and 
demoralizing. The Government state: 
‘‘The remaining payments and pensions due 
to individuals are 16 in number, involving a 
yearly cost of nearly £12,000, while further 
annuities, amounting to between £23,000 and 
£24,000 a year, are mainly payable to bodies 
and corporations.” 
I do not know whether the word 
‘mainly ” was used accidentally or de- 
signedly, or whether it was used to 
cover the fact that there are other indi- 
viduals not included in the 16 and other 
nsions not included in the £12,000. 
here are 25in number, and I will read 
them to the House. It is just I should 
say the Secretary to the Treasury has 
laid on the Table to-day a Paper in 
reference to this subject. In the Paper 
there is a statement there are only 16 
individuals receiving pensions. Let me 
read my list tothe House. It is one 
which Members can check for them- 
selves from the appendices to the 
Report of the Select Committee : 


‘**(1) Viscount Exmouth, £2,000 ; (2) Earl 
Nelson, £5,000 ; (3) Lord Rodney, £2,000; (4) 
Duke of Grafton, officer of the Pipe, £62 9s. 8d. ; 
(5) Sir Edward Hulse, £10 4s. 6d.; (6) Heirs of 
T. Warren, £12 7s. 2d.; (7) F. J. Prescott, 
£26 15s. ; (8) E. Wadham, £9 ; (9) Duke of St. 
Albans, £965 ; (10) Earl Dysart, £75 10s.; (11) 
Lord Dauverquerque, £375 168. ; (12) Marquis 
of Devonshire, £216 3s. 4d.; (13) Marquis of 
Devonshire, £13 18s. 4d.; (14) Duchess of Lan- 
caster, £803; (15) Duke of Cornwall, £16,216 
16s.; (16) Sir Patrick Walker’s heirs, £242 15s, ; 
(17) Duke of Hamilton, £45 10s. ; (18) Mary 
Pendrell and Richard Pendrell’s heirs, £100 ; 
(19) William Pendrell’s heirs, £100 ; (20) Jno. 
Pendrell’s heirs, 100 marks; (2)}) Humphrey 
Pendrell’s heirs, 100 marks; (22) George 
Pendrell’s heirs, 100 marks; (23) Elizabeth 
Yates’ heirs, £50; (24) Duke of Gratton, 
£6,870 ; (25) Duke of Richmond, £19,000.” 

I, therefore, make the number of indi- 
viduals 25, and the amount a few thou- 
sands more than £12,000. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: Will the hon. 
Gentleman refer to the particulars of 
the grants to the Duke of Richmond 
and Duke of Grafton ? 

*Mz. BRADLAUGH: I can quite 
understand why the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has been misled by his 
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advisers as to these particular pensions. 
It is the fashion to say that the pensions 
of the Duke of Grafton and of the Duke 
of Richmond has been commuted. 
Neither of them has has been com- 
muted. [The Cnanogtior of the Ex- 
CHEQUER signified dissent.] I see 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer dis- 
agrees with that, but as I have given 
at least 16 years to the study of 
this question, and had the opportunity 
of considering it while Parliament 
allowed me to do nothing else,the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer will perhaps 
allow me to state my own view of it, 
sae as it is fully corroborated. 

at was done in the cases of 
the pensions of the Duke of 
Grafton and of the Duke of Rich- 
mond? The Duke of Richmond was 
the son of one of our kings, who would 
not in ordinary law have been entitled 
to any kind of maintenance. He was, 
however, provided for by his father out 
of the coal industry of this country by 
1s. per cauldon upon coal, a charge 
which operated as a curse on the Tyne- 
side industry for fully a century and a 
quarter, and which at the end of the 
last century was turned into a 
cash payment of £19,000, to secure 
the due payment of which—per- 
haps to protect it from irreverent 
hands, like those of Joseph Hume, or 
from worse ones, like those of myself—a 
‘sum of money was invested in Consols. 
The money was not given to the Duke 
of Richmond, but kept as the property 
of the nation with the First Lord of the 
Treasury for the time being, always one 
of the trustees. It is true that with 
the consent of the House the bulk of the 
sum of £633,000 so invested has since 
been invested in land, every farthing of 
surplus on which beyond the £19,000 
per annum belongs to the nation. It is 
true that until the Committee sat there 
was great doubt whether a large amount 
of this land had not been dealt with as 
if the nation had little or only a remote 
right to it. But each parcel'of this land 
is scheduled in the Report, and I can- 
not understand why the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer leaves it out, because, 
if I am well informed, this land is 
worth more than £19,000 a year; it has 
often brought in more since it was 
bought; and therefore I wonder that 
the acute mind of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has not looked after this sur- 
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plus also. I mention this to show the 
absolute carelessness of the Treasury in 
dealing with matters of such importance. 
The case of the Duke of Grafton, as to 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
also asks for information, is a case of 
similar provision made by the same 
king for another of his sons, but by . 
another of his wives, I do not mean by 
the Queen. This was only one of 
several provisions. I know nothing 
more monstrous than the story of the 
Grafton pensions, some of which have 
been commuted and are now outside the 
reach of Parliament, but which within 
the last 40 years have brought to the 
dukedom of Grafton enormous sums out 
of the taxpayers’ pocket for services, if 
they could be called so, against which 
all the morality of this nation would 
revolt if the persons had happened to 
be the poor, and wretched, and miser- 
able. All the pensions of the Duke 
of Grafton save three had been com- 
muted before 1881. Large as has been 
the income of the Duke of Richmond, 
it has been a trifle compared with 
the pensions poured into the pockets of 
the Grafton family. Every member of 
the first Earl of Grafton’s family was 
pensioned and the pensions reverted on 
the decease of the original pensioner to 
the Earl. The pension of the lady whose 
services originated the pensions with 
which Iam now dealing was fixed for 
life, with reversion to the Earl of 
Grafton, who afterwards was Duke 
of Grafton. In the case of the 
Grafton money a sum of £30,000 
still stands in the Uonsolidated Stock, 
but in the case of the Duke of Richmond 
there is only £80 odd standing there— 
possibly left there to keep the account 
open—the rest of the money having been 
put in land. I have only given these 
particulars in answer to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Now, the Govern- 
ment go on to state their disagreements. 
The Committee recommended that in all 
commutations of existing pensions and 
allowances the Lords of the Treasury 
should take into consideration the causes 
of such pensions, whether or not any 
real service had been rendered by the 
original grantee, or is now performed, 
and I understand the Treasury, as repre- 
sented by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and the First Lord of the 
Treasury, say they will do nothing of 
the kind. Their reasons astonish me. 
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They say they are not prevered to com- 


mit themselves to a pledge which may 
bring the public faith in question, and 
they make their case strong by referring 
to the report of the Select Committee 
which was appointed by Mr. Spring 
Rice in 1837. They say they are now 
going to do what the Committee did in 
1838, and they add, ‘‘ The Committee, it 
is true, recommended that a few pensions 
should lapse or be modified.’ That is 
rather an astounding presentation of 
what that Committee did. There was a 
Committee which the right hon. Gentlo- 
men do not allude to, which sat prior to 
1838, but which is referred to in the 
report of the Committee of 1838. That 
Select Committee in 1830 redyced the 
pensions, which amounted to £145,750 

r annum, to £75,000. Was there a 

reach of faith in that, or did they do the 
duty this House should always do— 
stop improvident payments by whoever 
made? What did the Committee of 
1838, on which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the First Lord rely, do? 
The Committee said it did not appear to 
them rash or unjust, but, on the con- 
trary, strictly their duty to inquire into 
the causes which originally produced 
and justified the grant, and to find out 
whether they still existed; and they 
further said they endeavoured to decide 
whether each separate grant could be 
either objected to or defended. The very 
thing the Treasury to-daysay they would 
not do, and which they said they 
would not on the authority of the Com- 
mittee of 1838. As I have said, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
First Lord of the Treasury say the Com- 
mittee recommended that afew pensions 
should lapse or be modified. I find that 
the Committee instituted such a search- 
ing inquiry, that 21 pensioners resigned 
their pensions rather than face the 
inquiry. They absolutely suspended 
eight pensiuns. With reference to six 
pensions, they lessened the amounts 
paid and shortened the time for which 
they were to be paid ; while with respect 
to 14 pensions, they reported that they 
did not consider it expedient that any of 
them should be continued. Parliament 
endorsed what the Committee did, and 
this is what the Treasury calls recom- 
mending that a few pensions should 
lapse or be modified! I do not want 
the Government to get rid of 21 pen- 
sions, or even to suspend eight, or thus 
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deal with six or 14; all I ask is, that the 
House having determined they should 
be abolished, and a Committee of the 
House having unanimously voted that 
27 years’ purchase is too high, and that 
they should not give to any pensioner 
who has rendered no service at 
any time an amount which is 
equivalent, or nearly equivalent, 
to a perpetuation of the pension, 
the Government should act accord- 
ingly. This is no Party ques- 
tion. Oonservatives as well as Liberals 
have pledged themselves upon it. The 
Committee has dealt with the question 
in no rough spirit. The Attorney General, 
representing the Government, has care- 
fully gone through every line of the 
Report, and in these circumstances it is 
too much for the Government to come 
forward and say they intend to fly in 
the face of the constant declarations of 
the representatives of the nation. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, indeed, 
suggests, and suggests truly, in the 
Paper which has just been laid on the 
Table, that even at 27 years’ purchase 
there will be an effective saving to the 
nation of, roughly, something like 
£9,000 a year. I admit at once that 
that is better than nothing. But that 
leaves the Richmond and the Grafton 
pensions entirely out of the question ; 
because under no circumstances can 
they be dealt with as part of the scheme 
on which the House is to proncunce an 
opinion to-night. I have never denied 
that.a commutation is a saving. I am 
glad 330 pensions have been commuted 
since I commenced my attack upon 
them; because I know that involves a. 
considerable mre the nation, but I 
say that now you have a solemn judg- 
ment of the Committee; you have 
deputed a Committee to examine whether 
or not the rate of 27 years is too much, 
and that Committee has reported that 
it is, and it is no answer to say, as the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer says, that 
because the conversion scheme was 
carried last year therefore we are to go 
back. Whether the people put their 
money into the Funds or anywhere else 
is no affair of mine, but of these pensions. 
not one-fourth should be given at all ;. 
and, in fact, it is a shame to the House 
that it has suffered them to be paid so- 
long. It is not a sufficient answer to say 
that a saving comes to the nation at 27 
years’ purchase, for the Committee 
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knew that. In the Minute to which I 
am objecting, the Government say that 
they cannot agree that the terms given 
to individuals are too high, and they do 
not agree because some saving comes to 
to the nation in commutation. It will 
not do, because some nobleman or 
gentleman, or some person high in 
influence, may feel dissatisfied, to go 
back on the decision of the Committee 
and undo all they have done. 
The plea put forward in the Minute 
that it would be a breach of faith 
cannot be maintained for a moment, 
except in the cases of pensions for 
which services may have been rendered, 
and if there are such, I do not want to 
put on the Government any excess of 
strictness. But, I understand the Com- 
mittee have said, in effect, that 260 years, 
240, or 200 years ago pensions were put 
upon the taxpayers that ought never to 
have been so put, for causes that cannot 
ever be plainly stated in the House of 
Commons without provoking imme- 
diate reprobation, and without seeming 
to make a grossly personal attack. 
But if persons do not wish to inherit 
the blame they should not wish to 
inherit the profit. Although I fear I 
have already trespassed too long on the 
indulgence of the House, there is still 
one point I must answer. I do not 
often endeavour to ascertain the feeling 
of hon. Members on the other side as 
to any proposition I intend to submit to 
the House, for I think it is hardly fair 
todo so. But one of the most intelli- 
gent Members of the Party opposite 
said ‘‘I agree with you in principle, but 
it is a small matter.” But I say 
nothing is too small to be honest upon, 
and if you require honesty from the 
people, you must be honest towards 
them in all matters, whether they affect 
£10,000. or £10. I ask the House to 
affirm the principle, and I confidently 
ask the House not tv go back upon the 
unanimous decision of the Committee. 


Motion made and question proposed, 


‘¢ That this House dissents from so much of 
the proposals of the First Lord and Chancellor 
of the Exchequer contained in the Treasury 
Minute of 20th July, 1888, relating to Perpetual 
Pensions, as propose ‘ that holders of pensions, 
allowances, or payments, which the Law Officers 
of the Crown consider to be ent in cha- 
racter, but to which no obligation of an onerous 
kind attaches, should be invited to commute 
such pensions, allowances, or payments on the 
same terms as have been accepted in the nume- 
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rous cases already commuted’; and this House- 
approves the Report of the Select Committee 
on Perpetual Pensions, ‘that the rate of com- 

mutation usually adopted of about 27 years” 

purchase is too high.’ ”—(Mr. Bradlaugh.) 


Mrz. HANBURY (Preston): I wish. 
to second the Motion of the hon. 
Member. After all, it is not so radical a. 
proposal; it is simply to oe prs the. 
unanimous recommendations of a strong 
Committee, with a large Conservative 
element upon it, which reported two: 

ears on this subject. Now, 
teeta the Treasury and the Com- 
mittee there are three clear points. - 
at issue—that is to say, if the- 
Government have not at the last 
moment changed their minds, for 
I gather from a remark that fell from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that in- 
future distinctions are to be drawn 
between the different classes of pensions, 
but so far as I read what has happened. 
in the past, and as I read the Treasury 
Minutes, no distinction is drawn be- 
tween the very best and the very 
worst class of perpetual pensions. The- 
first point at issue between the Treasury 
Minute and the decision of the Com- 
mittee is, is the system under which 
perpetual pensions are to come to an 
end to be based on a fair compromise,.. 
in which full justice is done to just 
claims and to both parties, the payer 
and the recipient of the pension, or is- 
it to be a mere sham abolition, a mere 
smuggling away of perpetual pensions 
into the dark, to come back again. 
with almost exactly the same amount of. 
income to the recipient, and with none of 
the disadvantages of that criticism that 
falls upon them at preseut, and without 
the risk which certainly would befall. 
them of being abolished before long? ' 
Again, is a distinction to be drawn. 
between pensions granted for dis- 
tinguished services rendered to the 
nation, and those which are not awarded - 
for public honour, but for private dis- 
honour? To put it plainly, are we to~- 
endorse the principle that the descend- 
ants of our national heroes and the pro- - 
geny of Royal Mistresses have exactly 
the same claims upon the nation?’ 
Then again, are we to adopt the same- 
system of commutation towards pen-- 
sions to which work is attached as to- 
wards those for which no service is ren- 
dered? There is little need to draw a. 
distinction here, for, unfortunately, the~ 
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instances are few to which any work is 
now attached, if there was any to start 
with. But the very worst of these pen- 
sions have been commuted upon exactly 
the same principle as the best. If 
@ man has worked 365 days in the 
year, I doubt whether any better 
terms would be given to him than 
to a sinecurist. The Government speak 
of the principle followed by their 
redecessors. For anything in the 
inute the sinecurists are to have the 
reference ; at best the Nelsons and the 
ell Gwynnes are to have the same pay. 
It was — to give 27 years’ 
purchase. That is about as much as 
a man would get for his freehold. 
Indeed, in these days a great many 
would be glad to sell a farm for 27 years’ 
purchase. Iam told by an hon. Member 
near me—I do not know it personally— 
that the rate of the Tithe commutation 
is 25 years’ purchase, and I am told that 
in a Bill that is to be introduced the 
rate is to be 22 years’ purchase. It is 
perfectly monstrous that all these 
pensions should be commuted at 27 
ears. I entirely agree with the hon. 
ember opposite, that if the figures of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer are 
worked out the only losers would be 
the nation. If these men can get only 
4 per cent on their money at mortgage, 
they will get a higher remuneration in 
the future than they have had in the 
past. There is another consideration 
that will weigh with us. Think of the 
inconveniences that attach to some of 
the holders of these pensions, the records 
of family shame. It is something, I 
think, to get rid of the certain wish that 
future Parliaments may deal with this 
class of pensions in a very drastic 
manner. They surrender nothing ; but 
if I understand the evidence before the 
Committee, we surrender a good deal. 
In this 27 years’ purchase the rights of 
‘the nation are positively neglected 
. altogether, and the reversion, when the 
heirs male and heirs general die out, 
has never been taken into consideration. 
Whether heirs, male or general, or 
assigns, all have exactly the same per- 
petual pension. With this commutation 
these persons acquire greater respect- 
ability, greater security, and at least as 
much cash as before. Twenty-seven 
_ years’ purchase would be a good price 
- even for the Nelson pension. Though I 
-am always for rewarding handsomely ' 
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those who have done good service for 
the nation, it is a very different thing 
to pay exactly the same amount to 
holders of these pensions and to the 
descendants of those fair ladies I have 
mentioned. There are many cases in 
which these pensions have passed from 
the family into the hands of speculating 
Jews, and while we, forsooth, think we 
we are treating descendants of our 
heroes generously, some speculating 
Jew has bought up the pension at 
a bargain and is laughing in his 
sleeve at the good profit he is mak- 
ing out of the transaction. Also I 
want to know—I may be wrong in this 
—when the Treasury Minute speaks so 
distinctly as it does of not doing 
injustice to the descendants and present 
holders of pensions, are we going to pay 
off to the present holder, having regard 
to the fact that the whole of the money 
will pass into the hands of the present 
possessor, ignoring the claims of 
the successor? If it is assumed 
that the successor has no claim, then 
it is monstrous that we should be 
called upon to pay a claim which 
on the other hand we deny. I do hope 
that in future Parliament will keep a 
strict eye over this commutation, because 
I have noticed that the whole of the 
money paid before was paid in a lump 
in the month of August, when Parliament 
was about to rise and it was impossible to 
ask any questions. What strikes me 
about the Treasury Minute is that the 
Treasury have no argument to adduce, 
but fall back on the records of their 
predecessors. Yes, they have one argu- 
ment—that the terms are good, and the 
grantees have accepted them. The 
terms hitherto offered by the Treasury 
have been accepted voluntarily by the 
payees as if it were simply a question 
of what these people were ready to 
take. Is it not a question of what it is 
right for the Government to give them? 
If they will not take what is right it is 
no use for the Treasury to say we have 
not got the power to force it upon them; 
let the Treasury come to Parliament and 
Parliament will undoubtedly give them 
the power of compelling a fair commu- 
tation. Then we are told it has been a 
gain to the nation. But I do not care 
whether it has been or not, because it is 
not a proper principle of commutation. 
Not only is this 27 years’ purchase put 
on the present generation, but there is 
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a fair chance that it will be put on 
future generations also. We are told 
that in future that would cost only £81 
which before cost £100, because we can 
borrow so cheaply. But we might not 
always be able to borrow on such 
favourable terms. We borrow now 
when our credit is high and gold is 
high. This is, therefore, the worst time 
for us and the best for them. Does the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer suppose 
that Consols are always going to be at 
the same rate as now? I have investi- 
gated the price of Consols for 100 years 
up to the year 1823 and I find that they 
never reached this figure of 81 at which 
these pensions are being commuted. 
They varied between 50 and 79. Even 
as things are, on what terms are we 
able to pay them so favourably? By 
ledging the credit of the nation. 
hereas in the past-we gave these 
pensioners our cash, we are now giving 
them our credit. We have no right to 
pledge our credit in this way. ‘There 
are many deserving institutions which 
would be only too glad to borrow money 
at 3} per cent. Why are these pen- 
sioners to borrow at such a rate? The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer says that 
in future there are to be broad distince- 
tions, but those are not the words of the 
Treasury Minute. The sole question is 
whether these pensions are for practical 
purposes likely to be permanent, and for 
practical purposes we must.suppose they 
will be. If the Treasury had supported 
this Minute by any arguments, I would 
give my respectful attention, and 
even in the absence of argument 
if I felt that this Minute really 
represented the candid opinion of the 
First Lord and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer then I would give my res- 
pectful attention. But I do not believe 
anything of the sort. I believe if the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord was 
a private Member he would be willing 
to support this Motion. I believe the 
fact is that it is not with these flesh and 
blood Lords of the Treasury we have to 
deal, but with a dry abstraction, the 
Treasury, as represented by the per- 
manent officials, who remain while 
Ministers come and go. It is all very 
well for the political chief of the Depart- 
ment to get up and take part in Barty 
pa mer but when itis a mere question 
of administration then there is practically 
no difference between the one Viret Bench 
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and the other; but I say these questions 
of administration are often of far more 
importance than mere results of our 
manufactured Party squabbles. So I 
say, what was done in 1880-86 
ought not to bind the House now, 

and at any rate has no claim upon 
me. I do not argue on mere generalities. 
or on the rights of property and public 
faith, good and reasonable as the doctrines. 
may be, they are not entitled to much 
consideration now. I doubt whether the 
friends of the rights of property serve 
that cause by this indiscriminate tying 
of good and bad together. I am no 

lawyer, but I understand that there is 

no such thing as a perpetual entail. Why 
then should these persons be entailed. 
on the nation for ever? In these 
days of steam, machinery, and new 
inventions, when everything is changing, 
suppose a workman has his occupation 
taken away from him, does he set 
up a claim for payment though his em- 

shipesent is gone. because his position 

was to have been permanent? Some of 
these pensions were given for immoral 

considerations, and the holders of them 

have no moreright to compensation than 

workmen have whose livelihood is taken 
away by new machinery. I do not be- 

lieve that Charles II. ever intended that 
the office of Hereditary Falconer should 

last for ever; he simply meant that so 
long as the sport of falconry required 

the office, so long should the Duke of 
St. Albans hold the office, not that the 
office should remain long after falconry 
disappeared. If the Duke of St. Albans, 
is so anxious to stick to his bargain, let 

the doctrine of cy prés be applied. The 
country is paying the salaries of several 
head keepers of Windsor Forest. Let 
the Duke of St. Albans take some such 
position, the nearest to the office held 
by his predecessors. I pass from vague 
commonplaces about rights of property 
and public faith. Land is supposed to 
be the best form of property—(‘‘ No, 

no.”)—No; pensions pay best now 
certainly. But landis allowed to be one 
of the best forms of!property, and it has 
been dealt with by legislation in Ireland. 
Why should Irish landlords with a Par- 
liamentary title be obliged to accept 17 
years’ purchase while, the descendant of 
Barbara Villiers receives 27? Many of 
us have had occasion to protest against 
schemes of the Charity Commissioners 
in dealing with funds left for the benefit 
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of the poor, and we have been met 
with the reply that it is démanded as a 
‘matter of public policy. Is public policy 
‘then to guide action in regard to endow- 
ments for the poor, but our action in 
regard to these pensions to be governed 
by the strict letter of hard dry law? 
Why should more favour be shown to 
‘these pensioners than is shown by the 
Charity Commissioners to the wishes 
-of the .pious testator? Are we to 
be told that the policy of the 
Charity Commissioners is not a Tory 

licy? When two out of four of the 
Siciiaisttudars are relatives of the 
Prime Minister, I think it may be taken 
as a fairly Conservative body. The 
Treasury use language borrowed from 
‘the Report of a Committee of 50 years 
ago, but that Committee discriminated 
between titles and persons, abolishing 
some and shortening others. We say 
there should be the clearest distinction 
between annual pensions granted during 
the life of a Sovereign and those settled 
by Act of Parliament, though an Act of 
Parliament does not necessarily bind the 
country for ever and ever. Do we not 
see in the case of copyists engaged in 
the Civil Service how, though men are 
engaged year after year for long terms 
-of years, yet the Treasury have steadily 
refused to allow the claims of this class 
to come on the establishment and have 
pensions? I think it is rather unjust 
for the Government to treat their own 
‘Committee in the fashion they have. 
The Committee could not be accused of 
want of respect for the rights of pro- 
pow: as it included landowners, 

anciers and lawyers, including the 
Attorney General himself, and was 
unanimous in its conclusions, seven 
Conservatives and four Liberals being 
all on one side. You throw over the 
opinion of your own Committee, and 
are not prepared to follow the 
advice of your own Attorney General. 
Well, that seems to me rather a back- 
handed compliment to the Attorney 
General. It looks very much like say- 
ing, ‘‘ Oh, no; don’t you rush into the 
realm of statesmanship; it is no use 
raising a question of policy; we tie you 
down to the strict letter of the law, and 
on that, and that only, is your advice 
worth anything at all.” But they have 
let us into the secret—because, though 
they have been speaking of the law, and 
have based this not upon policy, but 
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upon law, the highest legal authorities 
have not been consulted at all. The 
Solicitor General has not been consulted. 
They have only consulted the Solicitor 
to the Treasury on the large question of 
how these pensions are to be commuted ; 
and we have had some experience of the 
Solicitor to the Treasury. We know 
perfectly well thata great many law- 
yers have had no experience whatever 
of the law, and from the Solicitor to the 
Treasury we have lately had a Report 
issued which shows pretty clearly what 
is the value of the work that issues from 
his Department. I want now to deal 
with one special pension, and one only. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer tells 
us that he is going to discriminate be- 
tween pensions in the future. 

*Mrz. GOSCHEN: I did not use those 
words. 

Mr. HANBURY: Then we can go 
back to the Treasury Minute. I take 
the worst possible case, and I will ask 
the Treasury if they are guing to com- 
mute that, as they have commuted 
others similar to it, at twenty-seven 
years’ purchase? The worst case is that 
of the pension granted to the Duke of 
St. Albans, as Hereditary Grand Fal- 
coner, his ancestor, in the reign of 
Charles II., having received the grant 
of a salary of £391, with allowances for 
four falconers at £200 a year, £600 for 
the purchase of hawks, and £182 for 
hawks’ food, making altogether £1,373. 
These sums, however, were cut down to 
£965 in 1838. That seems to show 
that the Government in the old days 
did not scruple to dock these pen- 
sions, and we only suggest that they 
should be docked a little more now. 
What are the Treasury going to do 
with this pension? One would suppose 
that if there was one — that ought 
to have been treated as an outrageous 
pension for which no sort of defence was 
to be made it was this. One would 
have thought that in past years and 
even since I myself raised this question 
the Treasury should not have continued 
what has been taking place ever since 
these hawks were done away with. I 
think that for the past thirty years there 
has not been a hawk purchased, or a 
keeper of a hawk employed, or food for 
hawks obtained; yet the Duke of St. 
Albans has not only been receiving his 
salary as Hereditary Grand Falconer, 
but has been pocketing the pay of four 
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Falconers whom he has never employed, 
£600 for hawks which he has never 
bought, and £182 for hawks’ food that 
has never existed. The same measure 
which this man metes out to other people 
ought to be meted out to him. The 
other day I had a letter from the Master 
of the Falconry Club, which shows 
clearly that if we treated the Hereditary 
Grand Falconer as he treats his pen- 
sioners we should have very little to pay 
to the Duke of St. Albans in the future. 
Up to about 12 years ago, although he 
was pocketing £800 out of this £1,000, 
the Duke of St. Albans was paying £200 
year to a man named Pell. That man, 
was a good and honest servant, was dis- 
missed from his office, and was only 
allowed a pension of £50 a year. The 
poor man was almost in bankruptcy, 
and the members of the Falconry Club 
had to get up a subscription to main- 
tain him. How would the Duke of St. 
Albans like to be maintained by volun- 
tary subscriptions, I should like to 
know? How are the Treasury going to 
deal with this case? Not only ought 
the Duke to receive no more than his 
salary in the future, but he ought to 
be made to repay these other sums 
which he has i. receiving for at 
least 30 years. But is that what is 
going to bedone? Nothing of the sort. 
It is not intended to treat this as a 
matter of salary, for then the Duke of 
St. Albans would only get £391, and 
would have to refund the rest; but, 
according to Sir Reginald Welby, it is 
intended to treat it as an allowance. 
But how far is the allowance to extend 
—is it to cover the whole of this money ? 
I will give the evidence not only of the 
statement appended to the Report of 
the Committee itself, but of Sir Reginald 
Welby. The Treasury say in their own 
appendix— 

“It is imperative to continue these payments. 
The heirs having the fullest guarantee of the 
country, have such an interest in the salaries 
granted as to make it imperative on the Lords 
of the Treasury to make provision for continu- 
ing the annual payment.’ 


The hon. Member for Stockport asked Sir 
Reginald Welby, when he was giving his 
evidence, “This sum of money, do I 
understand, is to be paid for ever and 
ever so far as you know?” and the 
answer was, ‘‘ Sofar as weknow. I think 
my recollection is right that the Treasury 
thave been advised that the Duke of St. 
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Albans is entitled to these sums. My 
recollection is that the opinion applied 
to the whole of them.” I shall be anxious 
to see when the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer rises 
how he will deal with this particular 
pension. But I have supported the 
Motion before the House, not because 
of any one particular pension, but 
because I object to the whole system on 
which the pensions are granted. Do not 
let us suppose that these hereditary 
nsions wili not be able to take another 
orm. We shall have to guard against 
this system in the future just as now we 
are trying to kill it in the present. There 
are honorary colonelcies still to be had 
which bring in large salaries and 
represent no work, and also plenty of 
paid commissions which are the happy 
hunting grounds of the friends of 
Ministers. Do not let us suppose that 
because the courteous King Charles has 
gone we shall not find obsequious 
partizans who will be just as ready to 
toady and find no fault with a powerful 
Minister who has patronage in his 
hands. Publicity in all these matters is 
the only remedy. We must educate 
the people to watch these things and 
teach the dispensers of patronage that 
patronage is a public trust, and not a 
private perquisite ; and we have got to 
teach the favourites and recipients of 
these posts that if competent men 
are put into them they shall not be sine- 
cures, but shall have definite work 
assigned to them and that where there 
is definite work there is definite responsi- 
bility. 
*Mr. GOSCHEN: The House has 
heard from your lips, Sir, the Motion 
which is before it and it will have 
been able to judge to a certain extent 
how far the observations which have 
been made by the two hon. Members 
who have spoken are essentially rele- 
vant to the Motion, and how far that 
Motion would carry us. I think I shall 
be able to prove that the Motion, 
if adopted, would commit the House to 
a course which would not be agreeable 
to the sentiments of the majority on 
either side. Itis, I think, scarcely 
necessary to deny the insinuation that 
since the Minute was issued pressure 
has been brought to bear on the Govern- 
ment by persons in high places or by 
the recipients of pensions. I can go 
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a single letter of remonstrance from 
any of those who are in receipt of pen- 
sions, and there has, in fact, been no 
kind of pressure. Again, it has been 
suggested that the Minute is not really 
the Minute of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, but that it is the Minute 
of the permanent Department. That, 
again, is not the case. The Minute 
embodies the views of the First Lord of 
the Treasury and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The hon. Member who has 
just sat down, and who is rather fond of 
imputing motives suggested that it was 
for some political purpose that we drew 
up the Minute and submitted it to the 
ouse. 
Mr. HANBURY: WhatI complained 
of was, that in all these administrative 
uestions too often the officials of both 
arties take the same course. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: Yes; but the hon. 
Member also suggested that it could not 
be the view of the First Lord of the 
Treasury and myself—it could not be 
our personal view, but was our adminis- 
trative view. But my right hon. Friend 
the First Lord, as far back as 
the year 1875 expressed the opinion 
that it was impossible to deprive a man 
of an income of which he and his family 
had been possessed for many hundreds 
of years because its origin was question- 
able; and that to do so would be 
equal to disputing the right of owner- 
ship to lands of which the deeds might 
not be in existence although possession 
had been held for a great number of 
years. I quote that to show that this is 
no recent view held by us. I should 
like the House to consider how far 
some of the doctrines which have been 
enunciated to-day might be pushed. 
The hon. Member for Northampton says 
that Parliament has the right to annul 
the decisions of previous Parliaments; 
and therefore, if one Parliament grants 
a pepe pension, another Parliament 
will not only have the power, but will 
be equitably entitled to annul it. 

*Mr. BRADLAUGH: But I added 
that if the original grant were for ser- 
vice, or for expenditure of money, or 
relinquishment of land, the duty of Par- 
liament would be to consider the circum- 


stances. 

*Mrz. GOSCHEN : That principle may 
be carried so far as to declare that 
because Consols were issued originally 
to meet an expenditure of which subse- 
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quent generations disapprove, therefore 
it may be treated as an open question 
how far we should continue to pay the 
interest. |‘‘No, no.”] Yes, and that 
land which has been granted may be 
resumed. 


*Mrz. BRADLAUGH : Parliament did 
resume land several times in the reign 
of William ITI. 


*Mr. GOSCHEN: I am glad that the 
House should see how far the hon. 
Member is prepared to go. This is not 
an attack merely on these pensions, but 
when the hon. Member has completed 
that part of his task which he 
is at present engaged on, he will be 
perfectly prepared to examine the titles 
to land given for no service whatever, 
or for bad services, and to question those 
titles. See hear.” ] Yes, those 
are the doctrines to which a Motion of 
this kind leads, and I am glad to see 
the frank way in which hon. Members 
admit those doctrines. 


Mr. HANBURY: I must correct the 
right hon. Gentleman on this point. I 
said nothing of the sort. WhatI said 
was that I supported the view of the 
Government’s own Committee, to the 
effect that pensions of this kind should 
only last during the life of the present 
holder, 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: I fail to see how 
the hon. Member’s correction bears upon 
the point under discussion. I was 
answering the hon. Member for Nor- 
thampton, who put forward the view 
that it is justifiable to look back over 
centuries in order to examine titles, and 
to take away property which has been 
long enjoyed by the present owners and 
their predecessors, because the original 
claim to it may have been founded on 
shame and fraud. 

Mrz. HANBURY: Thatis the opinion 
of your own Attorney General. 


*Mr. GOSCHEN : I shall be surprised 
if that is the Attorney General’s opinion, 
but if it is, I dissent from it. This is 
the cardinal point on which the Govern- 
ment differ from the view of the 
Committee. The Government are of 
opinion that the titles should only be 
examined with a view to see whether 
they do or do not as a matter of fact 
constitute perpetual pensions, or an 
annuity given in lieu of some money or 
land. If that is their nature, the public 
faith is pledged, and we have no right 
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to consider ulterior circumstances 
which do not affect the title of the 

rson benefited. Look at the unjust 

ifference which would arise if you 
once began to dock perpetual pensions 
because you did not approve of the 
reasons for which they were given. 
One of these men who have rendered 
service had his pension in land, which 
has come down to his descendants, 
or which, perhaps, they have sold; 
another ey his pension in money, 
and he or his descendants have 
spent it, and another received it in 

e form of an annuity, on the faith 
of Parliament, and the hon. Member says 
that as in the latter case there is no other 
title but that of the good faith of Par- 
liament, we are entitled to take the 
annuity away and cancel the promise 
given. We say there is no distinction 
to be drawn. between these several 
cases. As there has been some 
confusion as to what perpetual pen- 
sions are, I have caused to be pre- 
pared, and there was submitted this 
morning, a schedule showing the dis- 
tinctions that exist. If hon. Members 
refer to it they will see that there are 
perpetual pensions, compensations—#.¢., 
annuities—for privileges taken away, 
and hereditary offices and salaries. 
These do not all stand on the same foot- 
ing. As for the case of the Duke of 
St. Albans, we should not think of com- 
pensating him on the same terms as 
others who have an unquestioned title 
to a perpetual pension. [‘ Why?’’] 
Because if hon. anhons will examine 
into the matter they will see that there 
is the greatest difference between pen- 
sions as to the title to which there 
is no doubt and allowances such as this. 
The case of the Duke of St. Albans is 
not one of pension but of an allowance. 
But if the Government is not al- 
lowed to draw any distinctions be- 
tween cases, I should prefer to pay 
such allowances as that of the Duke 
of St. Albans than consent to take 
away the pensions granted to the 
descendants of Lord Nelson, Lord 
Rodney, and Lord Exmouth. Negotia- 
tions for the commutation of the Duke 
of St. Albans’ pension were entered into 
at one time, and if they had resulted in 
an understanding, 27 years’ purchase of 
the allowance would not have been 
given. We have been asked how we 
should deal with such cases as that of 
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the Duke of St. Albans, but I say it is not 
on all fours with other cases. The 
argument has been conducted by the 
hon.Members for Preston and Northamp- 
ton, and outside the House generally, on. 
the very weakest cases ; and anyone who 
had not inquired into the matter might 
de led to suppose that the question is one 
of terminating pensions with nothing 
but a shameful origin, and of commuting 
these at 27 years’ purchase. Butof the 
genuine perpetual pensions there are 
not more than seven or eight, and 
£10,000 out of the £11,000 to which 
they amountare distributed as follows :—. 
Lord Exmouth, £2,000; Lord Nelson, 
£5,000; Lord Rodney, £2,000; the 
Duke. of Schomberg, £720; and the 
Seigneur D’Auverquerque, £375. 16s. 
When the Committee lay it down that 27 
years’ purchase is too high they make 
no exception whatever ; and the House, 
if it adopts the Motion of the hon. 
Member, will condemn the reservation 
made on this point by the Treasury 
Minute, and lay it down as a hard and 
fast rule, that 27 years’ purchase is too 
high a rate of commutation. It is to 
be condemned as too high even for those 
cases which I have quoted, where the 
original pensioners have rendered the 
most distinguished services to the 
country. 

*Mr. BRADLAUGH: The Treasury 
Minute proposes 27 years’ purchase for 
all cases, without any exception. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: The Government 
fix 27 years’ purchase as the maxi- 
mum. It has been given, and will 
be given, in certain cases; but the 
Treasury never intend to make a clean 
sweep of all pensions on those terms. 
The Government cannot accept the 
Motion before the House for one reason, 
if for no other—namely, that if 27 years” 
purchase is condemned as too high, it 
will be impossible to give the same 
terms to the descendants of the distin- 
guished persons whom I have enume- 
rated as were given a few years ago to 
the descendants of others who were far 
less deserving. But we do not wish to 
make this 27 years’ purchase a cast. 
iron rule to be applied in the commuta- 
tion of all or any of these pensions, 
The 27 years we fix as the maximum. 

*Mrz. BRADLAUGH: The Minute 
states that owners of pensions, allow- 
ances and payments which the law 
officers of the ars consider to be per- 
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manent in their character, but as to 
which no obligation of an onerous kind 
attaches, shall be invited to commute 
on the terms accepted in the numerous 
cases already commuted. Will the right 
hon. Gentleman say whether there was 
more than one case of ten years ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: The hon. Member 
strains the meaning of the document. 
I do not put the same interpretation 
upon it as the hon Member. If the 
hon. Member will refer to the evidence, 
he will find that it was by no means the 
case that 27 years was an absolute rule; 
he will find that there was an investiga- 
tion of the circumstances of different 
eases. As to the Master of the Hawks, 
there is nothing in the words of the 
Minute to compel the Government to 
give him 27 years’ purchase. It was 
not in our mind, and I repudiate such 
@ construction ; it was not and could not 
be our intention, because we had already 
been in negotiation for commuting the 
allowance for less than 27 years’ pur- 
chase. The hon. Member argues 
that the rate of commutation at 27 
years is too high; but if the House 
were to accept his view it would tie the 
hands of the Government in such a 
manner that they would be unable to 
commute any of the remaining pensions 
upon the same terms as those already 
commuted. [‘ No, no.”] No doubt there 
is a body of gentlemen in the House 
who would prevent the descendants of 
Lord Nelson— 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness): Lord Nelson 
never had any descendants. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: Well, the family 
of Lord Nelson from obtaining the 
full capital value of their annuity. In 
this case they would simply be taking 
away part of the grant to Lord 
Nelson; that is the point. I would be 
content to take a Division on that point 
with the greatest confidence. I do not 
know whether the right hon. Member 
for Mid Lothian (Mr. Gladstone) was in 
his place when the hon. Member for 
Preston (Mr. Hanbury) suggested 
that certain commutations were made in 
August, 1883 and 1884, when they 
might escape the attention of Parlia- 
ment. I am confident that there is 
absolutely no foundation for such a 
suggestion. Those terms were granted 
in the time of the right hon. Member 
for Mid Lothian, after full exami- 
ination of the case, and I should be 
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rather surprised were the right hon. 
Gentleman to say that the terms are now 
excessive which were not excessive 
in 1883 and 1884. I protest that there 
is no desire on the part of the Govern- 
ment to ignore the recommendations of 
the Committee. They have adopted a 
portion of those recommendations, and 
they will follow the spirit of the Com- 
mittee in this, that there shall be full 
examination of every title. I am pre- 
pared to say, if hon. Members think 
that these things are done in secret— 
as the hon. Member for Preston seems 
to think they were done in the time of 
our predecessors, though I do not be- 
lieve him to be right—I am perfectly 
prepared to say that in each case of 
proposed commutation a Report shall 
be made to Parliament, which shall 
lie for a certain time on the Table of 
the House, so that Parliament may 
retain a certain amount of control, and 
see that the terms granted are not exces- 
sive. There has been some exaggeration 
as to the amount of the pensions. The 
Government have brought them within 
manageable compass, but I should 
regret if in settling them we were to 
establish any principles which would 
seem to affect the inviolability of public 
faith. I accept much of what the Com- 
mittee has done, but I do not think they 
examined the particular point as regards 
the number of years’ purchase. At all 
events, they have not favoured the 
House in their Report with a single 
observation on that subject except 
that they consider 27 years too high. 
The hon. Member for Northampton asks 
why the Grafton and the Richmond 
pensions were not included in the Papers. 
Because the Papers dealt only with pen- 
sions and annuities in regard to which 
the principle of commutation would and 
could be applied. The question of the 
Richmond and Grafton pensions did 
not come in, although the Government 
had no wish to disguise the existence 
of those arrangements. The Papers 
have been drawn up with a full desire 
to put the House in ion of all 
the information. The House must bear 
in mind that if the terms of commu- 
tation are put too low then the holders 
of the annuities will not come in, and 
then the House will be in the position 
of having to apply compulsory expro- 
priation. I think it would be far more 
desirable if, on reasonable terms which 
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would commend themselves to the 
majority of the House, an equitable 
arrangement could be made without pro- 
ceeding to such extremities. It would bea 
dangerous course upon which to enter— 
the application of compulsory expropria- 
tion in the case of these individual pen- 
sioners. I trust that what I have said 
will go far to remove any misapprehen- 
sion which may have existed in the mind 
of any hon. Member. 

*Mr. BRADLAUGH: Does the right 
hon. Gentleman mean that the commu- 
tation terms should be submitted to the 
House before the commutation takes 

lace or after it is effected ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: What I suggest is 
that the terms of the commutation should 
be laid on the Table of the House, and 
that they should not come into effect 
until after the lapse of a certain num- 
ber of days after tabling them, so that 
the House might have the opportunity 
of discussing them. 

*Mrz. BRADLAUGH: Then in that 
respect there would be a modification of 
the Minute as laid on the Table. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: It is not necessary 
to put this inthe Minute. It is no modi- 
fication. It is an offer which I make 
to the hon. Member. The Government 
are as anxious as any hon. Member that 
these pensions should be commuted ; but 
I must protest against any different inter- 
pretation being placed on my promise 
than that which I have myself just given. 

Mr. GLADSTONE (Mid Lothian): 
I am not sure of the position in which 
the House stands. I had supposed that 
the views of the Treasury had been dis- 
tinctly and finally. declared by the 
Minute on the Table, and feeling this to 
be a question of considerable difficulty 
and delicacy, I had considered it as one 
of the alternatives before me, the 
Motion of the hon. Member being the 
other. Do I understand that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer is prepared to 
lay on the Table of the House another 
Minute modifying the basis upon which 
the former Treasury Minute was 
founded ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: No. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Then I will not 
take up the time of the House by dis- 
cussing what is not really before us. I 
gon that it is really the Treasury 

inute that we have before us and not 
the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Northampton. Although the sums at 
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issue are limited compared with many 
questions which are often disposed of in 
very brief compass, yet the principles 
surrounding commutation are of the 
utmost importance. The right hon. 
Gentleman has appealed to me on the 
question, which is one of the most sacred 
of all questions, that of the inviolability 
of the public faith. The House of Com- 
mons cannot make too great sacrifices 
for the purpose of maintaining that in- 
violability, and, moreover, I would say 
that at all times within my experience 
the House of Commons has never 
hesitated to make great sacrifices for 
the purpose of that maintenance.’ Ifthe 
House of Commons has been extravagant 
or gone beyond the bounds of reason, it 
has undoubtedly been in a sense which 
was apparently adverse to the public— 
that is, we have given to the interest of 
the parties the utmost possible liberality 
of construction, and in that sense gone 
against the public, but we have felt 
that the true interest of the public, the 
supreme and paramount interest, 
is in the maintenance of the public 
faith. Coming to the question how far 
the publie faith is before the House of 
Commons on the present occasion, I am 
not sure that I entirely understand what 
is the doctrine of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer upon that subject; but if 
and in so far as the public faith is at 
stake, I trust the House of Commons 
will maintain it, and will not recede 
from it. Now I may say that I do not 
consider the public faith to be pledged 
by the Act of Charles IT., and I signify 
by that observation that in my opinion 
the power of the Sovereign at that date 
did not, according to the true sense of 
the British Constitution and the pre- 
cedents which ought to have guided 
public authority, extend to enabling 
the cae to establish a permanent pecu- 
niary charge upon posterity without 
limit of time. The House has gone 
wonderfully near the point of affirmin 
the proposition that I have just denied. 
In the early part of the 17th century 
very sound doctrines were held upon 
the subject, and it was determined by 
the Courts that the Crown could not 
constitute a public monopoly, but in the 
time of Charles II. the whole northern 
region of America, which, if not money, 
was money’s worth, was given to a 
rivate incorporation, the Hudson’s Bay 
mpany, with a devolution of powers. 
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of government so extreme that the 
Hudson’s Bay Company assumed under 
them and exercised for five or six gene- 
rations the power of prohibiting every 
British subject to set his foot upon the 
ground in any portion of the vast coun- 
try included in the charter, and I am 
sorry to say in the presence of the law 
officers of the Crown, that there were 
law officers of the Crown about 40 years 
ago who gave it as their judgment that 
that grant was given in perpetuity. In 
my opinion it was not. That was going 
very near to the assertion of a perpetual 
pension. Neither do I consider that the 
public faith has been pledged in an- 
other class of éases which are distinct 
from those that turn only on the act of 
the Crown—I mean the cases in which 
obligations formally settled upon the 
Civil List were taken over by Parlia- 
ment and the charge placed on the Con- 
solidated Fund. I do not consider that 
that simple act pledged what is properly 
called the faith of the country, and for 
this reason, that it was not a question of 
the validity of these grants. The inten- 
tion of Parliament simply was to settle 
the question as between the Crown and 
the Legislature, and the act, fairly inter- 
preted, meant that whatever were the 
old obligations of the Oivil List, 
those and no others Parliament took 
over and placed on the Consoli- 
dated Fund, reserving their character 
for future consideration, without in 
any manner confirming or extending 
them. I do not altogether agree with 
the hon. Member for Northampton, to 
whom we are greatly indebted for his 
labours in this cause, in the extension 
he gave to the doctrine of public faith. 
He has referred to the greatest ofall 
these pensions—the pension enjoyed by 
the family of the Duke of Richmond. 
It was conferred not by the Crown, but 
by Parliament, and the hon. Member 
says that what one Parliament has en- 
acted another Parliament may repeal. 
I am not prepared to accept that pro- 

ition without limitation. Parliament, 
or any pecuniary purpose, is the fully 
authorized representative of the nation, 
and the nation, it appears to me, must 
be committed by the deliberate act of 
its authorized representative, whether the 
act were in itself wise and just or unwise 
and unjust. Consequently, it seems to 
me that wherever it can be shown, as 
it can be shown, for example, I appre- 
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hend, with regard to the pension to the 
Duke of Richmond, that many things 
are done under Act of Parliament which 
are unjust to the country, I am not pre- 
pared to say that Parliament is morally 
entitled—constitutionally, of course, 
it is—and competent to go back 
on that declaration and repes! it. 
With the ideas I have of public 
faith, I think that where Parliament of 
its own deliberate act, aware of what it 
was about, and having the intention 
clearly before it, has made an arrange- 
ment which took the nature of a con- 
tract with private parties, whether that 
arrangement is good or bad for the 
country, it is the duty of Parliament to 
adhere to it. The question before the 
House is not a broad one. I cannot 
wonder that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the Mover and Seconder 
have touched on matters of great 
importance contained in the Report of 
the Committee on which the Treasury 
and the Committee are at issue. At the 
same time it is very important the 
House should observe exactly what 
are the limitations of the proposal on 
which we are called to commit ourselves 
to-night. Now the propositions em- 
bodied in the Motion do not dispose of 
the entire question, but they leave other 
matters of great importance to be dealt 
with hereafter by proper and com- 
petent authorities. And here I would 
make a confession for myself. If 
there be culpability in the simple 
adoption of the rule of 27 years, 
I am the person primarily culpable, 
because in the year 1853, when 
I was Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
I advisedly, and, as I thought, in the 
interests of the public, commuted a pen- 
sion which I meh, eour and believed to 
be an honourable pension, on the prin- 
ciple substantially of 27 years’ purchase. 
I did that act as an administrative act, 
and without the direct authority of Par- 
liament, although of course in the exer- 
cise of legal powers. I believe it to be 
very doubtful whether it was right to 
have established a precedent of that kind 
without the authority of Parliament. I 
had good intentions in the matter. It 


was a fair, open, and above-board tran-_ 


saction ; still, I think there is great force 
in the view of those who hold that no 
step ought to be taken in a matter so 
delicate and difficult as this was without 
the authority of the House of Commons. 
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With respect to the simple amount of 
27 years’ purchase, I am not prepared 
to say that now I regard that as 
an individual or an unreasonable 
amount to be paid in the class of pen- 
sions for good and honourable ser- 
vices and of full and unquestioned title. 
Iam sure hon. Members will recognize 
as strongly as I do the importance of 
those distinctions—first of all, between an 
honourable and a shameful pension, and 
secondly, the question of the perfection of 
the title, and the importance of the ques- 
tion how fara perfect title may tend to 
protect even ashameful pension. The 
case we have before us is the case of a 
Motion which deals in a naked sense—in 
the sense of renunciation—with a portion 
of the Treasury Minute, and deals in a 
positive sense with one of the declara- 
tions of the Committee. I noticed 
towards the close of the speech of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that he 
said, or appeared to say, that the 
acceptance of this Motion drove us 
upon the adoption of compulsory legis- 
lation. The question of compulsory 
legislation is one of very great difficulty, 
on which at present I will give no 
opinion one way or the other; but my 
opinion of compulsory legislation is not 
egg by the Motion befure the 

ouse. It is reserved intact for future 
legislation. I feel it to be my duty to 
vote for the Motion of the hon. Member, 
Ithink every one will understand why I 
vote for that Motion. In the first place 
it asserts strongly the principle that 
distinctions ou ft to be had among 
pensions according to the various cir- 
cumstances which affect the title or 
character of the grant. If that is the 
only point at issue, I could conceive 
that the concession of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer might open the way 
to a settlement. Then I come to the 
further question of 27 years’ purchase. 
I have stated what was my own opinion. 
I do not adhere to that opinion as a very 
strong tenacious conviction, but I must 
say this, that I do attach and make no 
scruple of stating that I do attach in a 
point such as this the very highest 
authority to the unanimous Report of 
the Committee. The Committee were 
prima facie the Representatives of 
the House of Commons. The House 
and not I or any Minister or in- 
dividual is the judge of the proper 
number of years’ purchase to be given 
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for pensions. The House of Commons 
has not yet pronounced. But the Oom- 
mittee has pronounced, and with t 
to that I observe these things— 
of all, it was a Committee composed im- 
artially from the different parties in the. 
ouse, and the Conservative element 
was very largely represented ; and that 
Committee arrived at a unanimous judg- 
ment. I do not think I have known a 
case in which opposition has been 
offered in a pecuniary matter to the 
unanimous judgment of a Committee 
which has made a report in favour of 
the publicinterest. [have myself resisted 
ay ge of Parliamentary Committees, 
and, upon two occasions that are in my 
mind, successfully resisted them; but 
then the Committees had reported 
against the public, and I, on the part of 
the Government, resisted in the interests 
of the public. This Committee has re- 
ste in the interestsof the public. 
he practice of the Government has been 
to offer 27 years’ purchase. The Oom- 
mittee said, and said unanimously, ‘‘ 27 
years’ purchase is too much.” I am 
not prepared to resist that. I feelit my 
duty not to resist. But there is another 
element in the case, though this is not 
the occasion for hostile criticism ; but I 
must confess I do not think the Govern- 
ment have quite sufficiently appreciated 
their own attitude in relation to this 
question as it has been applied in two cir- 
cumstances—one is that they have as- 
sented to the Committee and allowed the 
Attorney General to join it, and the 
other is their assent to the Report. 
When the Government assented, and I 
believe willingly assented; to refer a 
pecuniary question involving the inter- 
ests of the taxpayer to the considera- 
tion of a Committee, and when that 
Committee was appointed and its Mem- 
bers chosen, not against the will of the 
Government, not in despite of their 
views, and when that Committee made 
a Report in the interest of the public, _ 
it seems to me that it is a great respon- 
sibility indeed—I may go so far as to 
say it is a mistake—on the part of the 
Government to refuse to adoptthe Report 
of that Committee. I could understand 
their refusing to adopt it if it involved a 
violation of public faith; but what the 
Committee reported was really simply 
this—that the rate of commutation at 
27 years’ purchase was too high. This; 
Committee disapproves of the adoption 
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of that rate as a general rule. They 
mean that they disapprove of it as the 
maximum. I do not agree with that, 
but I must say I am not pre- 
— to withold my assent to the 

rt of a Committee appointed 
with the free will of the Govern- 
ment, and making a Report in favour 
of the taxpayer upon matters which 

cannot after all be regarded as a 
breach of public faith, or as a question of 
public policy, but a matter depending 
on the views which we may separately 
take of what is reasonable or what is 
unreasonable. I fully admit that there 
may be in future other questions—more 
difficult questions before us to settle. I 
do not know whether it will be con- 
sidered necessary to offer a very persis- 
tent opposition to the Motion of the 
hon. Gentleman, but I am not prepared 
to express a positive opinion, and still 
less an opinion founded upon the 
principle that the rate of 27 years’ 
purchase is that which should be adopted 
inacase of this kind as a maximum; 
and, above all, I am not prepared to 
withhold my assent from the deliberate 
recommendation of the Committee of 
the House of Commons, appointed as 
this was, conducted as this was, and 
unanimous as this was in its Report 
to the House. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I do not de- 
sire to occupy more than two or three 
minutes in reference to the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman who has 
just sat down. I think I under- 
stood him to say in the course of his 
speech that he was prepared to justify 
the action taken in 1853, and which set 
the precedent for the course which we 
are now adopting. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: What I said 
was that it was very doubtful to have 
created a precedent of that kind without 
consulting Parliament. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I took the 
words down, and I thought the right 
hon. Gentleman said that 27 years’ pur- 
chase was not too much for a pension in 
reward of honourable service. But 
what I wish to point out is this, that 
the Motion of the hon. member for 
Northampton entertains the proposal 
for commutation by payment for good 
and honourable services and unques- 
tioned title. Reference has been made 
to the fact that all these pensions 
have been in existence, but it is 
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only a small section, those of less 
than a thousand pounds, which bear 
the character to which reference 
has been made, and which, I think, re- 

mains to be dealt with. AllI can tell 
the House is that my right hon. Friend 

the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
entered into an engagement that no- 
pensions, not even those for honourable 
service, not even those sanctioned by 
the authority of Act of Parliament, 

shall be commuted until after the terms 
of the commutation have been laid upon 

the table of Parliament for 30 days, so- 
as to give Parliament an opportunity of 
expressing its opinion upon those terms 

if it thinks fit to do so. Sir, reference: 
has also been made to the fact that the 
Report of the Committee was unanimous. 

That is perfectly true, and, with thesingle- 
exception of this particular point, the 
Government have accepted, and intend 

to adhere to, all the recommendations 
of the Committee’s report. But what, 

Sir, are the facts of the case? Is there 
no substantial economy to the public in 

the commutation of all pensions for 
good and honourable service, at 27 

years’ purchase? When this Report of 
the Committee was adopted, the value 

of money was considerably higher than 

itisnow. The Committee itself ad- 

mitted that it took exceedingly little 
evidence upon the question of value or 
purchase. Asto the original value of 
the pension, I believe no authority 
whatever was examined. 

*Mr. BRADLAUGH: Sir Reginald 
Welby stated the practice of the Trea- 
sury fairly fully. There was no chal- 
lenge of any portion of his evidence, 
and, therefore, there was no necessity 
to call any other evidence. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: There was no- 
criticism and no evidence whatever as 
to points based on Act of Parliament. 
What is the result of the arrangement 
as carried out? In 1887, the value of 
money was 3 per cent, so far as the 
Government is concerned. In 1888 it 
became 2? per cent, and that was a 
saving of £19 out of every £100. It 
has now become a saving of £25 15s. 
out of every £100; and by 1903, when 
we will pay 2} per cent, the saving will 
be 33 per cent. It is said that we are: 
going to pledge the credit of the Govern-- 
ment and the country to those persons. 
whose pensions are to be commuted, but 
we will effect the saving which I have- 
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mentioned. Sir, the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian gave 
almost the strongest reason why the 
Resolution of the hon. Member for 
Northampton should not be 

The Motion binds the hands of the 
Government so that any commutation at 
less than 27 years’ purchase is not pos- 
sible. Ifthe persons who are the right- 
ful owners under an Act of Parliament, 
or under the authority of Parliament, 
express a desire to commute, the Trea- 
sury is not in a position to grant them 
the capital sum which is necessary, ex- 
cepting the terms have been considered 
by Parliament. For my own part 
I should approach the consideration of a 
Compulsory Appropriation Bill with 
very serious misgiving. I think it would 
be a very injurious step so far as the 
public interest is concerned, and, irre- 
spective of these pensions, it is one 
which opens up questions that might 
very seriously affect the credit of the 
country. 

Dr. CLARKE (Caithness): I desire 
to move an Amendment tothe Motion of 
the hon. Member for Northampton in 
order that there may be a clear and 
distinct issue before the House, and in 
order that it may be able to take a Vote 
upon the proposals of the Committee, 
and upon the proposals of the Govern- 
ment. And the way in which that can 
be done would be to add to the Motion 
the words—‘ That all perpetual pensions 
should cease with the lives of the present 
holders.”’ Sir, it seems to me that what 
we are now practically asked to do 
is to make certain pensions perpetual 
[“Order.”] Perhaps some Masses 
who: cry ‘‘Order” are interested. I 
think, Sir, this is a very important ques- 
tion, for the country is asked to make 
pensions perpetual, put the capital cost 
upon the people of this country of 
making practically perpetual pensions 
for certain services rendered. What 
are some of those services? Say 
some lady took part in an act of 
adultery 

*Mr. BRADLAUGH: I beg to move 
that the Question be now put. 

*Mr.SPEAKER: The Question is that 
‘* the Question be now put.” 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee): I 
wish to ask, Sir, whether, if this Motion 
is carried, the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Caithness can be put ? 
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*Mr, SPEAKER: Certainly not ; the 
Amendment has not been moved. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the Question be 
now put.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 359 ; Noes 
96.—(Div. List, No. 114.) 


Question put accordingly. The House 
divided ;—Ayes 205; Noes 264.—(Div. 
List, No. 115.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
pone Naa 
CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE 
BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


Clauses 1 and 2 agreed to. 


Clause 3. 

*Mr. BONSOR (Surrey, Wimbledon) : 
I rise on this occasion to move an Amend- 
ment, and to take this the first oppor- 
tunity I have had to renew the protest 
which I made when the Budget was 
introduced as to the alteration in the 
standard on which beer is taxed. That 
standard was fixed at 1057 in 1880, and 
it is now proposed in the present Bill to 
alter it to 1055. I feel, Sir, tliat this 
is a disturbance of trade, which is not 
justifiable, and I hope that if this Bill 
is carried in its present form, we shall 
have some assurance from the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that the standard will be a 
permanent one, and that we need not 
anticipate another disturbance in this 
direction. I should also like to say 
one or two words on the question of 
the beer tax, if I may be allowed to do 
so, in moving this Amendment. There 
is a general idea abroad that the brewing 
trade are absolutely objecting to this 
increase of duty. Sir, that statement is 
unfounded; the brewing trade have taken 
exception to the form im which the tax 
is proposed, and they have also taken 
exception to the permanent character 
of the tax, but they have not objected 
to a tax of a national character for 

urposes of national defence. Mr. 

urtney, I think I need not go into 
the technical question as to what a 
quarter of barley produces in the form 
of beer. That is a question which has 
once for all been set at rest by the 
recent deputation of the brewing trade 
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The question before us is =, the 
question of obtaining Revenue. We have 
no objection to assisting the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to build up a Revenue, 
and to make his balance even, 
but the brewing trade do feel that they 
ought not to have imposed on their 
profits, as a permanent tax, an addi- 
tional income tax of 6d., for ~ aera 

urposes of reducing the burdens o 
Seer traders, when She Chancellor of 
the Exchequer admits that this tax 
is an additional tax for a special 
purpose. That, Sir, is the complaint 
of the brewing trade, which I wish to 
put before the public, and that, Sir, is 
the contention which I am here to 
support. I hope the right hon. 
Gentleman will be able to give us an 
assurance that it is not his absolute 
intention to impose a permanent tax. 
The brewing trade feel that they are 
practicaliy the collectors of the re- 
venue, and they hope that should a 
surplus, or any large amount of money, 
come into the Exchequer, that this tax 
will be considered in future Budget 
arrangements as an additional, and 
not as a permanent, tax. In short, I 
ask that the standard to be fixed should 
be permanent, and this additional tax 
temporary. I beg to move the omission 
of words from the Clause so as to leave 
the existing standard of specific gravity 
in beer unchanged. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : I cannot complain 
of the observations which have fallen 
from the hon. Member behind me, und 
I am glad to perceive from his remarks 
that thereisno objection on the part of the 
great brewers to pay this tax for a special 
purpose, and that what they object 
to is the idea that it is to be a permanent 
tax imposed upon them. Now, let me 
recall to the recollection of the Com- 
mittee the arguments which have been 
advanced against the proposed duty in 
its present form. A few evenings since 
T alluded to a controversy between the 
brewers and the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian in 1880 
and the following years with reference 
to the standard of gravity, and I pointed 
out that it was held by the Inland 
Revenue that owing to the standard 
having been paid at 1057 instead of 
1055, the increased amount which was 
expected to be derived from the tax 
had not been realized. On the 





other hand, the brewers contended 
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that whether that increased amount had 
been received or not, they had practi- 
cally paid more per barrel produced than 
they paid in the days of the Malt Duty. 
Now, it is almost impossible to arrive at 
a conclusion as to whether the brewers 
are right in that argument or not, on 
account of the difficulty of finding the 
necessary statistics. I am afraid that 
this controversy cannot be settled by 
any appeal to statistics, and I therefore 
fall back upon the paramount con- 
sideration which I used in introducing 
the Budget, that whether the brewers 
were right or wrong in their contention 
as regards 1881, I desired to derive 
an additional revenue of £300,000 from 
beer to meet the necessities of this 
year’s Budget. Well, Mr. Courtney, I 
then believed, and still believe, not- 
withstanding the contention of my hon, 
Friend, that 36 gallons of beer at a 
gravity of 1055 is a more correct 
equivalent of two bushels of malt than 
is the same amount at a gravity of 1057. 
The brewers may be right or they may 
be wrong in thinking that 6s. 3d. on two 
bushels of malt is too high a tax, com- 
pared with what they used to pay be- 
fore 1880, but I believe it can be proved 
to demonstration that, whatever may be 
the proper duty on two bushels of malt, 
that duty ought to be charged on 
36 gallons at 1055. But I under- 
stand my hon. Friend does not 
wish to raise this point now, but 
wishes to ascertain whether the addition 
to the Beer Duty is to be permanent or 
only temporary. Now it might have 
been contended that, as the need for 
this revenue was created by an ex- 
penditure which will be completed in 
seven years, therefore it would have 
been right to impose the extra duty for 
seven yearsonly. But I believe the brew- 
ing interest prefer to haveitasitstands at 
pret rather than to have it imposed 
or seven years, and I am bound to say 
I think they are right in their conten- 
tion. If it were put on for seven years 
it is clear that they would not have the 
slightest chance of its being taken off 
before the end of that time, whereas if 
it is put on without any stipulated limit 
of time, the matter may be brought up 
again whenever it appears to be possible 
to make aremission ofduty. The Govern- 
ment do not at all consider that by the 
change now made they are stereotyping 
the rate of duty at its present amount. 
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I believe we ought to regard the stan- 
dard of 1055 as permanent, but there is, 
of course, nothing essentially permanent 
about the rate of 6s. 3d. I believe 
that hon. Members on both sides of 
the House who are interested in the 
brewing trade are afraid that the addi- 
tional taxation now imposed upon them 
for a special purpose may be subse- 
quently utilized in order to secure a 
reduction in the income tax upon other 
traders who have not been called upon 
to make a special contribution to the 
necessities of the nation in the present 
Budget. I think there would be force 
in the argument that it ought not to be 
used for such a purpose. I am most 
anxious not to fetter in any way the com- 
plete fiscal liberty ofthe Government, but 
at the same time, I think beer will have 
a fair claim for consideration side by 
side with other great articles of con- 
sumption, if there isfa satisfactory sur- 
all round, and if the revenue from 

eer itself is satisfactory after this duty 
has been imposed. At the same time, 
I must not be understood to pledge 
myself with regard to any remission of 
taxation in the future, for it would be 
folly for the Government to tie its hands 
in regard to any great item of the re- 
venue. I trust hon. Members will under- 
stand, however, that as I havesaid the Go- 
vernment do not look upon the Beer Duty 
as necessarily fixed at its present rate. 
Let me add that I am aware of the great 
interest taken in this matter by the 
growers of barley ; indeed, I think they 
are, perhaps, more alarmed at the sug- 

ested increase of the duty than the 

rewers themselves. I am persuaded 
that their alarms are unfounded. I have 
explained to the Committee on a previous 
occasion the reasons why the barley 
growers will, I believe, be entirely un- 
affected, and I will not repeat them now. 
At the same time, it is certainly 
a matter which requires to be watched, 
because if it were found that barley 
growing in this country was grievously 
affected by any increase of the Beer 
Duty, the matter would be one for the 
serious consideration of any Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to whatever Party 
he might belong. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I quite agree 
with the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that, except within very narrow limits, 
it is not as a general rule in the power 
-of the Minister of Finance to bind his 
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successors with regard to the expecta- 
tions he holds out as to the reform or 
remission of taxation. I do not speak 
at all with respect to any present 
circumstances, but say that I take that 
to be the case as a general rule. In 
regard to what has transpired, I feel it 
necessary to say one thing—namely, 
that there ought to be no relation what- 
ever between the question of standard 
and the question of the rate of duty. 
The rate of duty may vary with varying 
considerations of public policy, but the 

uestion of the standard depends upon 

e relation between beer and malt. It 
is simply a matter for chemical and 
scientific knowledge to determine how 
much beer is represented by a certain 
quantity of malt, and how much malt is 
represented by a certain quantity of 
beer. The relations of beer and malt 
to one another depend in the smallest 
degree upon questions of policy, and 
therefore I may say I cannot regard the 
alteration of the standard as a proper 
means of obtaining additional taxation. 
If it is a true rectification of the 
standard, if the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is in a condition to show, 
which he may be—I do not say he is not 
—that I made an error in the concession 
which I acceded to in 1881 in the alter- 
ation of the standard between 1855 and 
1857, then byall means let that be set right 
But I object to treating the matter as if 
it were equivalent to so much additional 
revenue; the change ought to be made, 
if at all, upon its own merits. There was 
an analogous case in the days when we 
had a system of sugar refinery carried 
oninbond. The refiner was required to 
produce so many pounds of refined 
sugar from a certain quantity of raw 
sugar. The figures are immaterial; but 
let us suppose that a refiner produced 
90 lbs. of sugar, he was allowed duty 
upon 100 lbs. of raw sugar. That was 
a system very good in itself, and was 
quite right; but it would have been 
absurd for the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to say, ‘‘ I want more revenue, 
and therefore I will require the refiner 
to produce no longer 90 lbs. but 95 Ibs. 
from the same quantity of raw sugar.” 
The relations between raw and refined 
sugar depend upon the qualities of the 
article and not upon considerations of 
policy. I wish it to be understood, how- 
ever, that what I have said is only a 
verbal criticism, and that, perhaps, my 
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right hon. Friend is able to prove that 
my original proposal was better than 
the final one. In that case I have no 
objection to make. 

“Mn. 8. SMITH (Flintshire): I am 
very glad that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer refuses to give any pledge as 
to a future reduction of the Beer Duty. 
All the temperance bodies in the 
country are very grateful to him for this 
addition to the Beer Duty. We think 
beer can very justly bear this additional 
duty; indeed, we think it might 
bear a much higher duty. Only the 
other day we had a debate respecting 
the Tea Duty, and in that debate it 
was clearly shown thatthe incidence of 
duty upon tea is much greater than that 
upon beer. I am told that the Beer 
Duty is only equivalent to jd. a pint. I, 
and many of those with whom I am 
associated, think that it might very 
reasonably and properly be doubled. 
We wish toreduce the consumption of 
alcoholic liquors as much as possible, and 
think that the best way to do that is to 
lay a heavy tax upon them. 

Coroner DAWNAY (Yorkshire, 
N.R., Thirsk): It seems to me that the 
difference between Liberal and Conser- 
vative finance is that the Liberals 
always place increased taxation upon 
their political opponents and the Con- 
servatives upon their political friends. 
The result invariably is, that whatever 
Government is in office, the unfortunate 
Conservative Party goes to the wall. 
We were told last Seesion that one of 
the results of the Local Government 
Bill would be a great revision of taxa- 
tion. We have had certain revisions, 
but one of the most substantial revisions 
which was promised was, at the last 
moment, dashed away from us. We 
were explicitly told by the First Lord 
of the Treasury and the Prime Minister 
that an equivalent would be found for 
the tax early in the present Session; 
but, instead of the equivalent being 
found, it seems that fresh burdens of 
taxation have been placed upon us. 
I suppose that other Conservative 
Members besides myself during the last 
Autumn Session praised the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer up to the skies at 
every horse show and every agricultural 
dinner for the boons and blessings he 
was about to shower upon the agricul- 
turists; but all these boons and bles- 
sings seem to have disappeared in the 
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dim distance. I do not exactly see how 
we shall hold up our heads when we 
are asked in the coming autumn what 
we are going to get in the place of the 
van and wheel tax. : 

Sm G. CAMPBELL (Kirkcaldy) : 
Conservative Governments are always 
exceedingly civil to the brewers—it is 
their nature to be—and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has not been wanting 
in that civility. But I must add my 
expression of satisfaction that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has not 
substantially yielded in this matter. I 
agree with the hon. Member for Flint- 
shire (Mr. 8. Smith) that the duty on 
beer is not half heavy enough. Apart 
from the temperance point of view, the 
taxation of alcohol in beer is inadequate 
in proportion to that in spirits and other 
alcoholic stimulants. cohol in beer 
is only taxed to the extent of one-sixth 
part of the alcohol in whiskey. It seems 
tomeespecially unwise and unreasonable 
that this matter should be treated as a 
brewers’ question. I can understand 
that something should be said on 
behalf of the poor man’s beer ; but this 
is not a poor man’s question—it is a 
brewers question. Brewers make an 
enormous profit, and, therefore, I rejoice 
at this tax upon an enormous monopoly 
which holds the country in drink and 
keeps the Conservative Government in 
power, but which is not founded on 
reason or right. 

Mr. H. KNATCHBULL-HUGES- 
SEN (Kent, Faversham): I was not 
able to gather from the statement of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that it was 
not his intention to re-impose the Beer 
Duty next year, but I cannot help 
thinking he must be very well aware of 
the great embarrassment caused the 
agricultural interest by the idea that. 
the tax will be permanent. Between 
this and the time for the introduction of 
the next Budget I hope the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer will seriously consider 
whether there are not some other sources 
frum which the money required cannot. 
be more easily and properly obtained. 

Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM (Bristol, 
E.): I certainly intend to ae myself 
the luxury of supporting the Govern- 
ment on this occasion, and I quite agree 
with my hon. Friends that beer can 
stand a very much larger charge than 
it has ever done as yet. Beer imposes 
very great burdens upon us in the shape 
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of pauperism and crime, and therefore 
it ought to bear a large share of the 
taxation. 
_ the Government have voted an increase 
of naval expenditure, and therefore it is 
right they should pay for it. 
Anon DIMSDALE (Herts, Hitchin) : 

I trust that when the immediate neces- 
sity for the beer tax ceases some 
measure of relief will be afforded, as it 
was by the right hon. Member for Mid 
Lothian in respect of the malt tax at the 
close of the Crimean War. Ican certainly 
assure the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that in the barley-growing districts this 
tax has caused an immense amount of 
irritation, which it will take a good deal 
to allay. 

Mr. BONSOR asked leave to withdraw 
the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Sm E. BIRKBECK (Norfolk, E.) who | b 


had given notice of the following 
Amendment :—Clause 3, page 2, line 
7, after ‘‘eighty-nine,” insert “ until 
the sixteenth day of April, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and ninety,” said: I 
desire to explain the course I intend to 
take with reference to the Amendment 
which stands in my name. In the first 
place, let me say I adhere to every word 
have said on two previous occa- 
sions lately on behalf of the barley 
wers of the Eastern counties. 
protested against the proposal of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to tax one 
of the most important products of the 
land to a greater extent than it is 
already taxed, and I have had most 
unmistakeble evidence, since my Amend- 
ment appeared on the Paper, of how 
strong a feeling there is in the country 
against the proposal. The agricultural 
interest contend that the barley crop is 
already most severely taxed in respect 
tu the 6s. 3d. per barrel Beer Duty, and 
that not the repeal of the malt tax, but 
the transfer to the Beer Duty was an evil 
thing for the tenant farmers. It has un- 
doubtedly led to a diminished use of 
English barley. If the repeal of the 
malt tax was so vital a question in the 
days of agricultural prosperity, how 
much more so must it be at the present 
time, when the agricultural interest is 
suffering so much? The statement the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has made 
is, however, satisfactory to a certain ex- 
tent. I gather he is prepared another 
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year, providing he has a satisfactory 
— to re-consider the whole question 

f the Beer Duty. On my own behalf, 
and as a representative of a barley- 
growing district, I may say we are ready 
to accept the statement ; we are ready 
tu place implicit confidence in the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer that he will do- 
his very utmost in the future for a suf- 
fering industry, and help us to the best 
of his ability, that instead of increasing 
taxation on the produce of the land, he 
will act in a contrary direction, and re- 
lieve taxation as much as he can. On 
these grounds I do not move the Amend- 
ment that stands in my name. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: I only just wish to 
say, in reply, that I appreciate the action 
of my hon. Friend, and I stand entirely 
by what I have said. I am always 
extremely anxious to avoid giving 
vague pledges, and I do not wish Mem- 
ers to go one whit in their expectations 
beyond what I am able to promise, but 
the hon. Gentleman may rely on my 
doing all that my words imply. In 
reference to what has been said by the 
hon. Member as to the irritation caused 
by this proposal, Iam quite aware of 
it; but I adhere to the opinion I have 
frequently expressed that this irritation 
and alarm are not justified by the slight 
increase of duty proposed. I can assure 
the hon. Member that every Member of 
the Government is profoundly desirous 
of promoting the interests of agricul- 
ture, but I doubt myself if it can be 
shown that the interest of beer and those 
of agriculture are identical; andI can 
fancy that there may be circumstances 
in which agitations such as this, with 
regard to the Beer Duty, may make it 
more difficult to promote the interests of 
agriculture. With this I hope hon. 
Members will be satisfied to leave the 
matter as it now stands, and I trust 
that much of the irritation will vanish 
when it is seen thatthe duty does not 
affect the Eastern Counties, or any 
other barley-growing district in the way 
apprehended. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clause 4 agreed to. 


Clause 5. 

*Mx. SYDNEY GEDGE (Stockport) : 
I am very sorry that when so impor- 
tant a subject as that raised by my 
Amendments on this clause is being 
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Attention having thus been drawn to 

the fact that there were not 40 Members 

resent, the House was counted and 40 
embers were found to be present. 


*Mz. SYDNEY GEDGE: I beg to 
move on Clause 5, page 2, line 27, after 
**Treland,”’ to insert ‘‘in respect of any 

rson dying.” I am satisfied that 
if hon. Members who have just come in 
would only stop and hear what is said, 
they would see the justice of the Amend- 
ments. Although I can only formally 
move the first onthe Paper that Amend- 
ment is repeated seven times, and 
applies to other Sub-sections of the 

use. The apparently harmless enact- 
ment of the clause is that in certain cir- 
cumstances an executor or trustee shall 
deliver a statement of value, but the next 
clause says that this statement must 
‘be impressed with a stamp of 1 per 
cent ad valorem duty. The question is, 
what shall be the point of time which 
shall determine whose property shall be 
subject to the new tax? The object of 
my Amendments is to provide that it 
shall be chargeable on the property of 
those who shall die on or after the day 
named in the Bill. I find thatin the 6th 
Clause my right hon. Friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has admitted 
the principle that the death of the per- 
son is the proper time at which to 
ascertain whether or not the Estate 
Duty isto be paid. In this 5th Clause 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer must 
have exercised his ingenuity in discover- 
ing varieties of tests. The point of time 
-differs in each of the Sub-sections. In 
former days it used to be very easy to 
obtain probate of the will or letters of 
administration within a few days after 
death. But since 1881, the reverse has 
been the case. It used to be possible to 
deliver the account some time after 
probate or administration had been 
granted. The account has now to 
be carried on before probate. In 
‘the first instance, the executor is bound 
to ascertain exactly the value of the 
estate at the time he makes his affidavit, 
and very often it is exceedingly difficult 
for him to do so. An unconscientious 
man will make a guess and swear to 
anything, and if the Bill passes in its 
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discussed there is such a very small 
House. I see there are only six or 
‘seven Members present to hear what I 


am saying. 
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resent form, there will be a | 
aert to such men to swear ae nd 
and thereby escape payment o 
Estate Duty. I think it very much 
better that the general Revenue should 
suffer than we should do anything 
unfair or unjust, and it is manifestl 
unfair to say that 1 per cent sh 
be paid, say, if the executor happens 
to be abroad or for some other reason 
the application for probate is deferred 
over the Ist of June. When we 
turn to the next Sub-section, we find 
it deals not with the application for pro- 
bate as does the first Sub-section, but with 
the case of probate having been granted. 
Weare told that when the personal pro- 
perty does not exceed £10,000, but the 
deceased has been possessed of real 
Property, and has exercised the power 
of disposing of it, and the value of the 
two together exceeds £10,000, although 
probate has been applied for before the 
ist June, in the event of delay occurring 
at the Probate Office through redtape- 
ism, the estate is to be mulcted in the 
new duty. If my Amendment is not 
adopted, there will be a distinct induce- 
ment to the clerks at Somerset House to 
cause delays, in order to obtain kudos by 
increasing the revenue derivable from 
the tax. Then, I submit, it is the 
date of the death of the man that should 
be the criterion, and not when the estate 
comes in. If this Sub-section is adopted, 
it will be a strong temptation to con- 
cealment. The 4th Sub-section follows 
on the same lines. Either some mistake 
has been discovered or the value of the 
property has turned out to be greater 
than has been expected. A conscisntious 
administrator thinks it right to set the 
matter straight, and delay will be occa- 
sioned. In all these cases in fairness 
these ingenious varieties of time and 
tests which it is proposed to apply should 
not be accepted by the Committee. The 
test should be the same as in Section 6, 
dealing with the Succession Duty, and 
the time of death ought to be the period 
taken. 

Amendment proposed, Clause 5, page 
2, line 27, after ‘‘ Ireland,” to insert 
“in respect of any person dying.” — 
(Mr. Sydney Gedge.) 

Question proposed, 
words be there added.” 


*Tuz SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir E. 
Crarxz, Plymouth): I will not follow 


“That those 
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the criticisms that have just been ad- 
dressed to the Committee on the sub- 
sections, because they will have to be 
dealt with if there is any inaccuracy in 
the language at a lazer period. But it 
is not right to say that there has been an 
deviation from principle in dealing wi 
these matters. When an additional 
on is imposed it should be imposed 
with reference to some date or other, 
and the principle observed in this 
Measure is that where a duty is paid 
on the passing of an instrument the 
date of that instrument shall be looked 
at. Where, however, as in Clause OC, 
the value of the succession is that which 
passes on the death of a person, then 
the date of the death of that person is 
the date to be taken. It has been 
suggested that between this and the 
lst of June there will be an induce- 
ment to the clerks at the Probate 
Office to be careless or negligent, in 
order to put the matter off until the 
1st of June, so as to secure the payment 
of the tax, but I do not think that is an 
argument which will weigh with the 
Committee. The same principle has 
been adopted in the five sub-sections, 
and the Amendment of the hon, Mem- 
ber would be altogether inconsistent 
with that principle. 

Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. 
Rollox): This is a practical matter that 
falls mostly within the province of law 
agents, and I can understand the reason 
which prompted the hon: Member 
opposite to move the Amendment. The 
date of death is not a matter that can 
be disputed, but there is frequently a 
difficulty, after death, of saking out 
the inventory. In the cases where the 
deceased has been in business you have 
to appraise the value of the property, 
and you have to state its mercantile 
value in the letters of administration. 
From no fault on the part of an execu- 
tor there may often be delay in apply- 
ing for probate, from causes such as 
disputed claims. You might have a 
case of a man dying and leaving an 
estate worth £20,000, which, because 
the executor is in a position to lodge 
the account at once, will escape duty 
altogether, and you may have another 


case of an estate of £10,000, which, | i 


through delay in making out the 
account, owing to no fault of the 
executor, will have to pay the 
duty. In deciding what is fair in 
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allocating the duty, regard should be 
had to the equities of the matter, and we 
should not lay down such rules as would. 
enable one man to escape and would 
bring another in. The date of death is 
a very reasonable period to fix. Cuses- 
frequently occur in practice where the 
value of an estate is enhanced by dis- 

coveries made after the presentation of 
the original letters. I know that the 

irritation in the country is strong on the 

subject, and I think the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer ought to take into con- 
sideration whether he cannot obviate 
the present arrangement, under which, 

by making little alterations in the dates 
and so forth, he apparently hopes to 
catch a few trifling sums, which, while 
creating a good deal of feeling, do not 

contribute much to the revenue. The 
system is one which cannot be defended 

on principle, and it is one by which ad- 

vantage is to be taken of the exigencies. 
of particular estates, where the man who. 
is unable to take out his letters of ad- 

ministration before a certain date will 

be placed in a worse position than the 
man who has been enabled to do so. 

Sir H. DAVEY (Stockton): Ithink the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Stockport. 
(Mr. Gedge) has pointed outsome difficul- 
ties in Clause 5 which are well deserving 
the attentive consideration of the Go- 
vernmeat, and I do not think the Soli- 
citor General accurately dealt with the 

int. The hon. Member for Stockport 

pointed to one or two instances in 
which it is perfectly obvious that the 
draftsman of this Clause had no con- 
sistent scheme in his mind. In Sub- 
section 1 of Clause 5 the date from which 
the duty attaches is the date of applica- 
tion for letters of probate, while in Sub- 
section 2 the date is the date of the grant- 
ing ofletters of administration, which ma 
be months after the application, and 
say that if the duty dates from the ap- 
plication for probate in the first sub-sec- 
tion, the same date ought to be fixed in 
the second sub-section. But that is not 
all, and the hon. Member for Stockport 
did not do justice to his own case; 
because sub-section 1 says :— 

‘¢ Where in the case of an mn appl 
for probate or letters of edesinidinslicn pitch | 
SS eld a Ireland on or after the first day 
of June 1889, or in the case of any person ex- 
hibiting an inventory in Scotland on or after 
that day.” 


Yet it will be seen that the exhibition 
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of an inventory in Scotland coincides 
with the application for ange ae in Eng- 
land. The more I consider these duties, 
the more impressed am I with the 
intricate confusion that is being intro- 
duced into the whole system. I think 


attention ought to be directed to sub-| 


section a, which says :— 

“Tf the value of the estate and effects in 
respect whereof duty was charged on the former 
affidavit or inventory under Section 27 of the 
Customs and Inland Revenue Act, 1881, ex- 
ceeded £10,000, the n delivering the further 
affidavit or exhibiting the additional inventory 
shall deliver together therewith a statement of 
the value of the estate and effects included 
therein, or of the increased value of the estate 
and effects in the former affidavit or inventory 
-as the case may be.” 


But the next Sub-section says that, if 
the value is less than £10,000, the duty 
shall not be payable at all. I think 
the contention of the hon. Member for 
Stockport well worthy of the attention 
of the Government. 

*Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wensster, Isle of Wight): I 
would point out to my hon. and learned 
Friends that under Sub-section A, 
if in respect of an estate a person dies 
after the ist June, and the duty has 
been paid up to £10,000, or more, and 
afterwards it is found that the amount 
thas to be increased, a further statement 
may be delivered showing thevalueof the 
estate and the effects not included in the 
former affidavit or inventory, while Sub- 
‘section B provides that, if the Estate 
is supposed to have been less than 
£10,000, but the value exceeds that sum, 
the total value is to be included. The 
difference in the language arises from 
the payment in one case of the increased 
amvuunt and in the other of the total 
amount. 

Mr. CALDWELL: Let me point out 
that in the case of real property you 
charge the duty on the estate of any 
man dying on or after the Ist June, 
1889, while in the case of personalty 
you are taking power to charge the 
estates of persons who may have died 
six months before, but as to whom no 
one has applied for letters of adminis- 
tration before the Ist June, 1889. It is 
clear that letters of administration can- 
not be applied for till after a man is 
dead. 

Sm E. CLARKE: If hon. Members 
will look at Sub-Section 8 they will see 
that it says :— 


Sir H. Davey 
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**Where a further affidavit or additional 

inventory is delivered or exhibited of any estate 
or effects of a deceased person after a former 
affidavit or inventory of the estate and effects 
of the same person has been delivered or exhi- 
bited and recorded prior to the first day of June 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty-nine, 
it shall not be necessary to deliver any state- 
ment of the value of the estate and effects of 
such person under such section.’’ 
That I think carries out the object in 
view, while the words of Sub-Section 4 
are also necessary because they keep 
the entire provisions of the clause in 
harmony. 


Amendment put and negatived. 


*Mr. GEDGE: I wish now to move 
an Amendment, the object of which is 
to extend the tax to all cases in which 
a person leaves upwards of £10,000 in 
personalty and realty whether the realty 
is left by will or by appointment under 
a deed. This Bill, as it stands, restricts 
the tax to cases in which over £10,000 
in personalty and realty is left ‘‘ by will.” 
I do not think the tax ought to be imposed 
even as proposed by the Bill, but if it 
is to imposed I do not see why it should 
be restricted to cases of property left by 
will. Aman who has £9,000 personalty 
and £5,000 realty to leave would be 
advised by his solicitors to leave the 
realty by deed and then when he died 
the whole £14,000 would escape this tax. 
The deed would not require an ad 
valorem stamp, but merely a 10s. stamp, 
and thus a considerable sum would be 
saved. I donot see why this loophole 
should be left unstopped if the tax is to 
be imposed at all. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: A question of 
procedure arises here, and I hold that 
this Amendment cannot be moved. The 
effect of such a proposal would be to 
effect an alteration in substance of the 
Bill by increasing the scope of the tax ; 
therefore it cannot be taken. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : I propose to amend 
Clause 5, page 3, line 11, by inserting 
after the word ‘‘ will,” the words “ or 
other testamentary instrument.” _ 

Amendment agreed to. 


*Mr. S. GEDGE: I beg to move as 
an amendment to Clause 5, page 3, line 
26, the insertion after the word 
‘‘person,” of the words “in respect of 
the estate and effects of any person 
dying ou or after the first day of June 


1889.” 
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*Sm. R. WEBSTER : I have stated 
that it was necessary to insert words to 
prevent Sub-sections a and } applying to 
estates where the owners die before the 
lst Fune, 1889, and if the hon. Gentle- 
man looks at the Bill he will see that 
the draftsman has dealt with the matter 
in Sub-section 8. 

*Mr. 8. GEDGE: I think when we 
come to Sub-section 8 the hon. and 
learned Gentleman will see that it is 
not entirely as he supposes, as I do 
not think that that Sub-section will 
meet the point. I hope my Amendment 
will be accepted. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : We cannot accept 
the Amendment of the hon. Gentleman, 
as we think that the Clause as it 
stands entirely disposes of the question. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr GLADSTONE: In moving the 
Amendment of which I have given 
notice I will endeavour to avoid any- 
thing which is not at all necessary for the 
purpose. It is necessary to remind the 
Committee of the condition in which, 
according to our contention, the question 
of the Death Duties was left last year, 
when enormous advantages had been 
given in the first instance in respect of 
the rates, the whole ultimate incidence 
of which would be in relief of real pro- 
perty. At the very time of the readjust- 
ment of the rates, when this enormous 
advantage had been given to real pro- 
perty, the readjustment of the Death 
Duty was made between realty and 
personalty. And the effect of that re- 
adjustment, according to our estimate, 
according to our demonstration, was that 
personal property passing upon death 
was left liable to pay three times the 
duty charged on real property. We 
thought that a case which it was 
necessary for us as a body to take up 
and to do our best to bring to the minds 
and proper action of the country, there- 
by establishing the case of this griev- 
ance, this extreme and enormous 
inequality to the disadvantage of the 
holder of personal property as compared 
with real. That, Sir, is retrospective. 
Now comes the present year, when we 
come to the way in which Her Majesty’s 
Government produce this plan for im- 
posing a distinct duty upon realty and 
personalty alike. In many respects it 
will be upon realty and personalty alike. 
‘Wherever an individual, becoming a 
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successor to realty, takes an interest 
equal to £10,000, he will be in precisely 
the same position as if he had taken up 
the amount under a will, established by 
probate, or by taking out letters of 
administration. In that case there will 
be absolute equality. There will also 
be an equality at the other end. That 
is to say that where the entire estate 
in respect of which Probate Duty 
is paid, does not amount to £10,000, the 
party or parties interested in that 
estate will be in the same position 
as an individual taking an estate in 
realty which is equal to £10,000. 
Therefore, let it be understood that up 
to this point equality will subsist. There 
is another and most important point 
under which a new and I must say gross 
inequality—amounting, I confess in my 
opinion, to a gross injustice—will occur. 
A great inequality will be introduced 
and established by the plan of the 
Government if it is carried. That is in 
the case where the entire estate, in 
respect to which probate is taken out, 
amounts to a sum exceeding £10,000, 
but where either a portion of the 
interest or of the interests are 
severed under £10,000 each. In 
that case every one of these in- 
terests will be subject to this Death 
Duty. I observe in the first instance 
that such inequality entirely destroys 
and sweeps out of view the contention 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
when proposing the reduction to 
£10,000, which was—it is an argument 
which I will not stop to dispute, because 
it is not one with which I am at all con- 
cerned—that he was working out a dis- 
tinction analogous to that established 
under the income tax, where £400 is the 
line at which exemption from the tax 
absolutely ceases. If we are to be told 
that we are to impose a tax of 1 per 
cent upon the capital value accruing to 
persons taking property by will, how- 
ever small and insignificant their per- 
sonal interests may be, it is quite 
obvious that instead of establishing an 
analogy, we are entirely differing from 
the analogy by going in the opposite 
direction. Because, whereas where the 
income tax recommends exemption up 
to a certain point, and beyond that 
certain point a partial exemption, we 
should be establishing by the plan of 
the Government, as regards this enor- 
mously extended class of case, a principle 
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with no degree of minuteness in the 
interests taken, and exempting the indi- 
vidual from the payment of this extra 
duty. It seems to me a proposal of 
that kind is an astonishing proposal. 
From a Party point of view, nothing in 


the world could suit our Party 
better. There is no constituency 
in the country in which it will 


not form a favourite topic for every 
Liberal candidate. I do not know what 
sort of handling it will receive from hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, especially those 
who represent constituencies in which 
— property is predominant. That 

hope they will consider before they 
determine upon the course they are to 
take with respect to this proposal. But 
I must frankly confess, as between Party 
men and Party mer, I do not recollect 
any financial proposal that was more 
convenient and more advantageous to us 
in a Party spirit. We will work it 
heartily; I think we may say that we 
will work it with effect, and work it with 
effect because we are standing upon the 
ag of equality and justice. Now, 

ir, let me consider the cases that will 
happen. Let me take the case—I will 
not say extreme case, because extreme 
cases will happen, that is to say, very 
strong and vivid illustrations of the 
nature of this proposal and the operation 
of this proposal will undoubtedly come 
up. But I will take a case which is per- 
fectly natural. I will take the case of a 
farm of the value of £16,000. Well, 
upon the farm, in all likelihood, I may 
take the value of the farm stock at about 
£3,000, or between £3,000 and £4,000. 
Now, taking an average of lives, and 
speaking generally, the successor to that 
farm, under the Succession Duty Act, 
could well afford to pay this duty. That 
will not be contested. As a rule, the 
value of an estate which he takes for his 
life will be under £10,000. I doubt very 
much whether’such a case will occur 
anywhere as an interest of over £10,000 
taken by a successor. As a general rule, 
there will be no such case as the case of 
a life interest in a farm where the sum 
will reach £10,000. Now, what is the 
kind of legislation which this popularly 
elected assembly is invited to consider ? 
Itisthis. Whena farmer dies, the next 
holder under the entail comes in, and he 
does not pay this severe estate tax. The 
farmer does; and his heirs, whose in- 
terest, the farm being of £16,000 value, 
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is not of £10,000 or £8,000, but £3,000, 


will have to pay the estate tax. 
*Mz. GOSCHEN : Why does he ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE : He will have to 
pay the estate tax wherever it yin 
after it comes to him under the probate, 
the total of which exceeds £10,000. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: Well, are there 
many such cases ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: There are many 
of such cases ; there are hundreds and 
thousands of such cases. It seems 
hardly necessary that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer should have put to me 
the question, because I have already 
stated that I was arguing exclusively 
with reference to such cases, and that no 
inequality whatever will subsist where 
the total interest under the will was less 
than £10,000. Well that is one case. 
Now I will give another case. The 
pe of exemption has always, 

believe—always within my recollec- 
tion—been recognised under the Death 
Duties, although to a very low amount. 
I think, if I remember aright, until the 
year 1881, everybody was liable to the 
payment of Probate and Legacy Duty 
except where the interest taken over 
was of a value of £200. At that time 
some important changes, or what I may 
call reforms, were introduced into the 
Death Duties. Under the necessity of 
exacting a ea deal of revenue by 
taxation, I know of no more proper 
subject of taxation than estates passing 
at death. But the grievance, especially 
of the small people, was that they were 
all liable to what is usually a much 
heavier burden than the burden of the 
duty itself, namely, the burden of the 
charges entailed. They were obliged to 
go through the formalities attached to a 
much larger property, and then the 
person taking less than £200 at death 
was subject to that tax. We madea 
change at that time—I am not quite 
certain whether I recollect with accuracy, 
but if Ido not it is not material to my 
point—by raising the limit of exemption, 
not so high as it ought to have been 
raised, and as, I think, it could have 
been raised, but we raised it to £1,000, 
if 1 remember aright. And we effected 
a greater and more important change by 
an arrangement of this kind, that where- 
ever the estate was under that limit the 
Revenue officer should be charged with 
the whole transaction of the business, 
and that the accounts, and the whole 
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tions connected with the property 
ould be settled by and through him 
upon a charge of, I think, 30s., in res- 
pect both of Legacy Duty, and likewise 
the trouble he might be at, and whieh 
would stand in lieu of all those charges. 
ao let — take the case of two persons 
under a recei money in — 
of property in which probate is taken 
out. It seems to me intolerable that if 
we havé reduced the total charge upon 
these people to £1 10s. for their Death 
Duties and other law charges, so as 
to include the whole transaction of 
the business, we are now to come down 
upon them and to subject them to a 
arge of £3 extra. ; hy, it seems to 
mé so extravagant and so outrageous a 
proposition that—although, as I have 
said, nothing could be more convenient 
to us who sit on this side of the House 
—I cannot help hoping that the mention 
of such a case as that may have some 
weight with the Government. I have 
a great deal of hope of them. The 
aim of my Amendment is to estab- 
lish equality without increasing the tax 
payable by any one. There may be 
another mode by which equality might 
be established, namely, by providing the 
mode of succession under the Act of 
1853 ; but the effect of that would be to 
increase the duty ; and we do not desire 
to increase the duty—what we desire 
is to remove the inequality. I ma 
here refer to a change whieh I thin 
would give more complete effect to the 
intention of my Amendment. In the 
ae line of Amendment instead of 
ing, ‘‘ any legacy upon which Le 
Day chargeablo,”” it might 3 
« Any legacy within the meaning of the 
Legacy Duty Acts,” and I will with the 
sanction of the Committee propose so to 
alter the Amendment. Our idea is that 
if 1 per cent is chargeable it is clear 
that those whose estates are of less than 
£10,000 value ought not to be liable to 
the present rates. Our proposition is 
that as the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has thought fit to charge only the 
amount of interest taken by each in- 
dividual successor in the case of realty, 
so he ought to charge only the amount 
of interest taken by each individual suc- 
cessor in the case of personalty. It has 
nothing to do with the te. Ht 
does not signify one whit to the man 
who receives one or two thousand pounds 
-whether the probate is taken out for 
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£10,000, £20,000, or £100,000. How- 
ever large the probate is, and however 
small his interest, his share is to be 
diminished by this serious tax of 1 per 
cent on his capital, while the more 
fortunate person taking ion under 
the Succession Duty is p' in a totally 
different position and has not to pay 
anything. In this country, where there 
are multitudes of cases in which the pro- 
bate is taken out for very moderate sums, 
it would be very hard in those cases’ to 
come down on the man who takes the: 
interest under a will, and, however 
small that interest, to charge him this 
serious tax, from which other persons, 
substantially in the same position, are 
to be altogether exempt. Upon these 
grounds r now beg to move the 
Amendment which stands on the Paper 
in my name. 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 
40, at the end, to add the following Sub- 
section :— 

(9) Provided always, that whenever the: 
value of any succession in personal or move- 
able property under “ The Succession Duty Act,. 
1853,” orany legacy within the meaning of the 
Legacy Duty Acts, shall have been diminished. 
by reason of any duty having been charged and. 

id under the Act in respect of the principal 
fond or estate out of which the subject of the 
succession of the legacy is payable, or of which. 
it forms part, and the value of such succession 
or such legacy together with the amount by 
which it has been diminished shall be less than: 
ten thousand pounds, then,and in every such case- 
so much of the duty paid under the Act as is 
equal to the amount by which the value of the 
succession or the legacy has been diminished. 
shall be repaid to the person entitled to the: 
succession or legacy.” —(Mr. Gladstone.) 


Question proposed, ‘That 
words be then added.” 


*Mr. GOSCHEN: The right hon. 
Gentleman has stated that one of the 
objects of his Amendment is to serve 


electioneering purposes. 
Mg. GLADSTONE: What I said 
was, the result, not the object. ; 
*Mr. GOSCHEN: The result of what? 
Mr. GLADSTONE: Of my Amend- 


those: 


ment. 
» *Me. GOSCHEN: The right hon. 


Gentleman said it was with a direct 
view to electioneering tactics that his 
Amendment was proposed: 

Several hon. Mzmpers: No, no. 
*Mz. GUSOHEN: Hon. Members. 


.who say ‘no’ were not in the House 


atthe time. The right hon. Gentleman 
has explained how the matter should be 


N 
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ut before the constituencies. Hon. 

embers opposite need not be shocked, 
because the right hon. Gentleman said, 
** Here is a case we are not sorry for.” 
P Mr. GLADSTONE: I am very sorry 
or it. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: The right hon. 
Gentlemen said he was not sorry. 

Several Hon. Mempers: He never 
said so. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: I wonder on what 
terms we are to conduct these debates. 
The right hon. Gentleman was allowed 
to speak without any interruption, but 
the moment a reply is attempted—I 
hope I may say so with the greatest 
good humour—the speaker is inter- 
rupted immediately. That conduct I 
am sure will not commend itself to the 
right hon. Gentleman. The right hon. 
Gentleman stated distinctly that use was 
to be made of this motion in the country 
in order to represent the gross inequality 
existing in the treatment of personalty 
and realty. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I said I be- 
lieved that this proposal would, from 
a Party point of view, prove a great 
gain to us, and be very detrimental to 

on. Gentlemen opposite. I thought it 
only honest to state as plainly as I could 
how it would be made use of in the 
country. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: I am extremely 
grateful to the right hon. Gentleman for 
the candour with which he has stated his 
case, and I am sorry so much irritation 
should have been shown. The question 
is one that is to be raised in the 
country. As to that there is no mistake. 
But how is it going to be raised? The 
right hon. Gentleman said he was going 
to state that ‘‘ here again is an instance 
of the gross difference with which person- 
alty and realty are treated”; but the 
right hon. Gentleman forgets that 
settled personalty is treated in precisely 
the same manner as settled realty. This 
the right hon. Gentleman did not state. 

An Hon. Memser: Not under will. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : I did not say under 
will. Remember 1 used the words 
“* settled personalty;” and said that 
that and settled realty were to be 
treated in precisely the same manner in 
this Bill, and therefore when it is said 
that here is a case of inequality, 
I hope it will be remembered that in 


the case of settlements we have put 
these two classes of property on the same 
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footing. I think hon. Gentlemen op- 
ite will at least admit that Paar | 
is our object. We have not attemp 
to make any difference between person- 
alty and realty, but we are obliged to 
make a difference between property 
ing under settlement and property 
passing by will, and that applies to 
personalty as well as to realty. The 
right hon. Gentleman gave an instance 
of a farm of the value of £16,000. He 
said the owner of the estate would prob- 
ably not pay anything on succeeding to 
that farm because the value of the suc- 
cession would be only his life interest, 
and that would be less than £10,000. 
In order to strengthen his position 
he selects the case where the succes- 
sor takes only a life interest. The 
right hon. Gentleman says that the 
life interest would escape if less than 
£10,000, though practically worth 
£16,000, but that the poor farmer whose 
stock was worth only £3,000 or £4,000 
would have to pay. A contrast is thus 
drawn between the owner of an estate 
of £16,000 and the farmer with £3,000 | 
or £4,000 worth of stock. But if the 
farmer had only £3,000 or £4,000 he 
would not pay. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: My meaning 
was this, that if a farmer takes an 
interest of £3,000 or £4,000 which forms 
part of an estate amounting to upwards 
of £10,000, he has to pay while the rest 
of the estate goes free. 

*Mrz. GOSCHEN: I wish that the 
right hon. Gentleman would make these 
distinctions at the proper time. What 
the right hon. Gentleman stated was 
that the farmer would have to pay and 
the owner would not pay. I call atten- 
tion to this mode of putting the case in 
order to show how extremely easy it is 
to create false impressions in the mind of 
the public. With regard to the £3,000, 
I understand the right hon. Gentleman 
to refer to a legacy, and to be thinking 
of a legatee who receives the money out 
of an estate of a larger amount than 
£10,000. In that case the residuary 
legatee would have to pay the 
additional duty. By all means let 
the case be argued from the point 
of view of the residuary legatee. But 
let it not go before the country as a 
case of robbery of orphans. Now I will 
take the Amendment of the right hon. 
Gentleman. Suppose a case of an 
estate of £100,000. The right hon. 
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Gentleman will agree that an estate like 
that ought to pay the 1 per cent, 
Suppose it were left equally among 
12 children. In that case, under 
the proposal of the right hon. Gentle- 
man no part of that £100,000 would pay 
a shilling of this 1 per cent. That, 
therefore, is not a suggestion which we 
can accept in the interest of the revenue. 
There are many cases where personalty of 
a large amount is divided among five, six, 
seven, or eight recipients. I ask, as a 
practical question, whether landed pro- 

rty is often treated in that way. I 

ave made inquiries and find it is very 
rarely the case that real estate is 
divided in this manner. As a practical 
matter therefore, this supposed injustice 
will very rarely arise. Where there are 
exemptions there will always be anoma- 
lies; but the question is whether these 
anomalies are sufficient to cause us to 
give up the exemptions. There are 
strong grounds of justice and expediency 
for such exemptions, and by the pro- 
posals of the Government small and 
poor estates will be let off. The pro- 

osal of the right hon. Gentleman may 
ve the effect of letting off estates 
of £80,000.or £100,000 which are not to 
contribute to the revenue,in so far as they 
are divided among persons who receive 
less than £10,000. The Government 
have no desire or intention to favour 
one class of property more than an- 
other. I think I may be said to 
have treated realty and personalty with 
greater equality than any other Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. But I admit 
that there is some inequality arising 
from the practical impossibility of 
dealing with real estate as you deal 
with personal estate. In the case of 
personalty something can be taken at 
once from the corpus, but in real estate it 
is a great practical difficulty to dispose at 
once of part of the estate. Our whole 
legislation recognizes the distinction 
between the two classes of property. I 
disclaim any intention of giving any 
unfair advantage to onekind of moperty, 
but I cannot acce \duaainate may 
destroy two-thirds of the Revenue which 
the Government wish to obtain from the 
new duty. 

Sm HORACE DAVEY: Sir, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer stated that the Govern- 
ment have no desire or intention of 


creating any inequality of taxation | 
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between real and personal estate. But, 
Sir, I must say that if that is the inten- 
tion of the Government—if they have 
no desire or intention in that direction— 
they have been singularly unsuccessful 
in carrying their desire into effect. I 
venture to say my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Mid Lothian was absolutely 
correct when he said that not only does 
this tax not redress any existing in- 
equalities of taxation between real and 
rsonal estate, but that it actuall 
Introduces fresh anomalies and fres 
inequalities, and aggravates confusion 
which already exists in the levying of 
the Death Duties. Now, Sir, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has taken 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian to task for not having 
called the attention of the House to the 
fact that settled personalty only pays the 
new duty on the value of the succession 
in the same way as real estate. It was 
not n for him to refer to that, 
for if the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had done 
my right hon. Friend the courtesy to 
study his Amendment, he would have 
seen that that Amendment has nothin 
whatever to do either with settl 
realty or with settled Anger: 
but merely with personalty which 
passes in account by eg or 
letters of administration. The contrast 
which my right hon. Friend desired to 
draw in the observations which he 
addressed to the House was between 
the Estate Duty, as it was levied upon 
pereonalty passing by probate or 
intestacy, and the te Duty as it was 
levied on real estate, devised, it may be, 
by the same will, or passing by the same 
intestacy. Now, Sir, in his speech the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer admitted 
that there were great anomalies, and he 
also admitted that he had been unable, 
notwithstanding his burning desire to 
do so, to assimilate taxation between 
real and personal estate. My right hon. 
Friend the Member for Mid Lothian 
has suggested a mode in which that may 
be done so far as regards personalty and 
realty passing by the same will; but 
what is the inequality between themn— 
an inequality which is aggavated by 
this new Death Duty? I will point out 
once more, and I do not think that any 
hon. or right hon. Gentleman on the 
other side of the House will dispute the 
correctness of what I am going to say, 
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the whole vice and the whole difficulty 
arises from this, that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has endeavoured, as 
regards the personal estate, to increase 
the Probate Duty under the name of 
the Estate Duty; but as regards 
real estate he only increases the 
Succession Duty. It is perfectly clear 
that the difficulty in this case is that the 
Probate Duty is levied on the whole 
estate before distribution, while in the 
case of the Succession Duty it is only 
levied on the value of the share which 
the devisee of the real estate takes for 
his own enjoyment. The result is that 
every estate, the value of which exceeds 
£10,000, pays this Estate Duty, and 
although it may be divided between 
half-a-dozen people, the persons who 
are beneficially interested in the estate 
upon which this Estate Duty is claimed, 
aithough they take only £2,000, 
have to pay; and on the other 
hand, in the case of real estate 
which may be worth £50,000, if 
it has to be divided between six 
children, not one of those six 
children will pay a single penny. I 
do not think that can be contradicted 
by anyone. Again, we will take 
the case of a man with a 
personal estate valued at £12,000 and a 
anded estate worth £9,000 only. He 
leaves the landed estate to his eldest 
son, who may go and sell the next day 
and put the £9,000 into his pocket 
while he pays no Estate Duty ; but ifthe 
man divides the £12,000 amongst his 
four younger children, who only get 
£3,000 apiece, then every one of these 
four is subject to the tax. Sir, these 
things cannot be gainsaid. I quite agree 
with the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that many of the difficulties and anoma- 
lies arise from the mode in which the 
Death Duties are levied, but we com- 
lain, Sir, that the Chancellor of the 
chequer has introduced a new Death 
Duty. He has introduced fresh compli- 
cations and a Death Duty which is to be 
levied on a new principle and on a 
different principle as regards personalty 
and real estate. And, Sir, it does not 
stop there, and I beg to ask the atten- 
tion of gentlemen who are interested in 
commercial pursuits in the country to 
this point. Members of the Committee 


are aren that landed property which 
is held for partnership purposes is in 
the eyes of the Ohanpéllor of 

Sir Horace Davey 
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chequer personal estate, and landed 
estate which is employed in partnership 
for the purposes of commerce in this 
country will be brought in under the 
new Estate Duty, and will have to pay 
the tax leviable on personal property ; 
whereas real estate, fot owned in part- 
nership for commercial purposes, will 
pay the duty only on the interest of the 
successor. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was very severe in some re- 
marks he made as to the illustrations 
employed by the right hon. Gentleman 

the Member for Mid Lothian. I can 
only say that I understood the right hon.. 
Gentleman distinctly to say that he was 
referring to a case where a farmer on 

administration took £3,000, the total 
of the estate exceeding £10,000, and I 
cannot but think that the Chancellor of 

the Exchequer must have lost, or have 
omitted to hear,something that my right 
hon. Friend said. The righthon. Member 
for Mid Lothian, I venture to say, was. 
perfectly accurate in the illustration he 
gave. UnderthisAct it would be possible 
that a farmer who succeeded, it may be, 

his father and received £3,000 in the 
shape of farming stock out of his father’s 
estate, would have to pay the duty of 
1 per cent, whereas the real estate, 
although it might be of a value exceed- 
ing £10,000, would altogether escape 

payment of the duty. And now, Sir, 

one word as to this Amendment, which I 
cannot help thinking the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has misunderstood. The right 
hon. Gentleman is, of course, aware that 
the word legacy, under the Legacy 
Duty Acts, includes the residue eud also 
the share of an estate passing under 
intestacy, and no doubt the word legacy 
was used advisedly in this Amendment. 
To make it more clear, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid ian 

has informed the Committee of the 
alteration he has made. Now, the object 
of the Amendment undoubtedly is this, 

that where the share which people take 
under the estate has been diminished by 
reason of the exaction of this duty out 
of the personal estate, there should be 
a drawback or return upon those shares 
where they are under £10,090, and the 
object of that is to assimilate it to real 
estate in the same way in order to make 
beneficial interests under a will exceed- 

ing £10,000 liable to the tax. No 
person taking beneficial interest in real 
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estate under a will would be liable to it 
unless the interest he takes exceeds 
£10,000. Sir, I am sure the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
would be far from saying that some 
better way may not be devised for 
meeting these anomalies and difficulties. 
We have endeavoured to meet them in 
the best way we can, and dislocating as 
little as possible the scheme brought 
forward in the Act. No doubt a better 
scheme would be one which reformed 
the Death Duties altogether, but we 
cannot do that, so we have done the 
best we can by indicating in the form of 
this Amendment the anomalies that 
exist, the way in which they are aggra- 
vated, and the way in which we think 
they ought to be dealt with. 

*Mr. R. B. HALDANE (Haddington) : 
' It is with considerable diffidence that 
I rise to say something on the speech 
which was addressed to the Committee 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
because it appears that nobody can say 
anything from this side of the House 
without his motives being misunder- 
stood. My right hon. Friend the 
Member for Mid Lothian made a 
speech which was received by the 
Chinaaier of the Exchequer with loud 
complaints, and when the right hon. 
Gentleman ventured to explain that his 
statement had been misunderstood, the 
interruption was received with still 
louder complaints. Then when the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
‘ber for Stockton ventured to make an 
explanation, he was received with jeers 
at his supposed superior legal learning. 
Well, Sir, if there be no just man on 
this side of the House, even on the 
Front Opposition Bench in the eyes of 
‘the Chancellor of the Exchequer, what 
chance have those who sit behind? We 
shall be told when we venture to make 
any criticism on the proposals of the 
‘Government that we do so for the 
‘purposes of misleading the Electorate. 
i an earnest of what some of us hope to 
do all over the country when the proper 
time comes, I shall endeavour now to 
state the effects of the Government 

roposal. Now, the Chancellor of the 
Rte has told us a number of 
‘things. He has told us that in this 
Bill, settled personalty is treated on) 
precisely the same footing as settled 
realty. I shall presently take an oppor- 
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beforehand that our Amendment was 
one yh was bound to fail in its 
purpose, because its purpose was not 
ge which could be properly carried 
out. Let us test these things by con- 
erete cases. Take the case of a 

who has got land worth £50,000 and 
six children. He leaves the land 
among the six children equally, and 
there is not a share of it which will be 
called upon to pay a penny of this new 
duty ; but suppose he happens to have 
in addition to this a sum of £3,000, 
and supposing he leaves the whole 
of the fend to his eldest son, whilst 
the sum of £3,000 is divided amongst 
the younger children. Under the 
clause introduced into this Bill, for I 
believe it was not shadowed out in the 
original Bill, but was the result of 
an afterthought of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, I mean Sub-section 2, 
Clause 5, this miserable £3,000 will 
be charged with duty, while the £50,000 
of realty will escape scot free. 
And that is what the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer called carrying out the in- 
tention which he announced in his great 
speech last year of treating realty and 
al egg as on precisely the same 
ooting. But he goes further: he says 
after all this is not a serious matter 
because it is only the residuary legatee 
who suffers, and he seems to think the 
residuary legatee is entitled to little or 
no consideration. Why, Sir, in nine 
cases out of ten where only a small sum 
passes under a will, the children of the 
testator are residuary legatees. The 
common form of the will is to give 
legacies to those whom they may con- 
cern and to divide the residue among the 
children, and the very purpose of this 
Amendment is to reach the people who, 
in nine cases out of ten, will thus be 
constituted residuary legatees. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said that, 
at all events, settled reality and settled 
personalty were treated in precisely the 
same way, and he challenged us to go 
to the country and have the honesty to 
tell the electors that such was the case. 
Well, Sir, we shall go to the electors 
and tell them that settled realty and 
settled personalty were treated by the 
Ohancellor of the Exchequer’s Bill, but 
not on the same footing. because we 
shall point out to them in the first place 
that, whereas settled personality is 
charged upon what is equivalent to the 
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fee simple value, settled land is not 
char, ou the feesimple value at all, 
but is- dealt with by a separate clause 
which I should have thought the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had not read the 
Bill when he spoke. By Sub-section 5 
of Section 6 settled land is charged upon 
an artificial annual value in a way 
which is so astounding that I cannot but 
believe there will be considerable dis- 
cussion upon it. It is said to be charge- 
able upon the principal value, but then 
there comes in an extraordinary proviso 
that the principal value shall not exceed 
the amount which would be chargeable 
on an annuity. Now, Sir, would it be 
believed that the highest capital value 
to be taken is 24-4 years? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: Perhaps the hon. 
Gentleman will be obliged to me for 
informing him that that part of our pro- 

sals were taken verbatim from the 

ill of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for South Edinburgh (Mr. 
Childers). 

*Mr. HALDANE: I am sorry to 
hear it. I would remind the right hon. 
Gentleman what was said by a distin- 
guished Leader of his own Party— 
namely, that many things have hap- 

med since then, and I would remind 

im furthur that we are not dealing 
with the ordinary Succession Duties, 
but with a new Death Duty, the 
fifth or sixth which will have 
been called into existence, and which, 
instead of simplifying the subject, will 
add a new complication to it. But the 
fact remains that, instead of charging 
land on its fee simple, or even on an 
assessment of its annual value you are 
charging it on 24-4 years’ purchase of its 
annual value. Why, Sir, even in the 
case of perpetual pensions, which we 
heard about to-night, the Government 
proposes to take 27 years, and yet in 
the case of land—for some mysterious 
and unexplained reason which, of 
course, has nothing to do with the Tory 
Party opposite, and which is wholly un- 
connected with the speeches we have re- 
cently heard from Gentlemen opposite— 
land isto betreated on this special footing. 
We shall support this Amendment not 
because it is the best that could be de- 
vised, but because it would be out of 
order to move an Amendment which 
would increase the duty on land. We 
welcome the principle of the graduated 
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Death Duty, and should like to see it 
applied to land and to personalty alike, 
but we must content orrselves with the 
lesser, ‘but still just, endeavour of get- 
ting, as far as possible, equal treatment. 
for land and personalty. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 181 ; 
Noes 257.—(Div. List, No. 116.) 
Clause 6. 

*Mz. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar): I beg to move in 
Clause 6, page 5, line 40, after “‘ pro- 
perty,”’ toinsert ‘‘ and in estimating such 
principal value regard may be had to 
the annual value after making such al- 
lowances (if any): as ought to be made 
under the said Act.”” This Amendment 
is framed in reference to the point al- 
luded to by my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Haddingtonshire (Mr. Haldane) 
respecting the inequalities created by 
this Bill as between personalty and 
realty. Under the Bill, the capitalized 
value of realty is to be assessed to the 
Succession Duty, and is to be estimated 
simply and solely on the net annual 
value of the estate. In a very large 
number of cases the result of taking 
the net annual value alone as the basis. 
of capitalized value will be that 
estates having a very large mar- 
ket value will practically altoge- 
ther escape the duty. On many 
estates the annual 1ental is very small 
indeed. Such estates as are commonly 
called luxurious estates and estates. 
which, in some future time, will be 
probably very valuable fur building pur- 
poses, will under this Bill practically 
escape the proposed duty. I move the 
Amendment to give the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer an opportunity of carrying out 
the principles he announced in his 
Budget Speech of equality and similarity 
between realty and personalty. My pro- 
posal, practically,is that in estimating the: 
capital value, attention may be paid to 
other factors, as well as the net annual 
value, so that the real market value 
may be ascertained. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 5, line 40, to leave out from the 
word “ property,” to the word ‘ The,” in line- 
42, in order to insert the ra and Me 
estimating such principal] value r may be 
had to the annual value after making such 
allowances (if any) as ought to be made under: 
the said Act.”—( Mr. Sydney Buxton.) 
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Question pro , ‘That the words 
proposed to ae out stand part of 
clause.” 


*Mz. GOSCHEN : The Government is 
unable to accept this Amendment, 
because by doing we should follow a 
false suadey and create a real in- 
justice. 

Sir H. DAVEY: I have an Amend- 
ment on the Paper, but of course 
I cannot move it because it relates 
to the question raised by my hon. 
Friend. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer told us when the Resolution 
was before the Committee of Ways and 
Means that the intention of the Govern- 
ment was to assimilate real and personal 
estates. Itis perfectly clear that if the 
values are assessed in the way in- 
dicated by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, really on the existing annual 
value, you will not by any means get 
anything like the real feasible value of 
the property. I believe I am right in 
saying that for the purpose of Succession 
Duty a property of £5,000 cannot be 
assessed at more than £2,800, or some- 
thing ofthat kind. That may beright 
or not, but do not let us hear again 
that real and personal estates are to be 
assimilated. 

Mr. RATHBONE (Carnarvonshire, 
Arfon): I can confirm what has fallen 
from the hon. and learned Gentleman 
from my own personal experience. I 
have a property worth, I suppose, 
£25,000, trom which the rental is £140 
a year. Now, just think what the pro- 

rtion is to what I should have to pay 
if the value were invested in Consols. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER ( Wolverhamp- 
ton, E.): This clause creates another 
inequality, and not an inequality be- 
tween realty and personalty, but an 
inequality between fas classes of realty, 
and the one class of realty which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is benefiting 
is the one best able to bear the burden 
and the one as to which there is the 
least difficulty of realizing it. Suppose 
& man inherits property in green fields 
which represent a succession of £10,000, 
his successor will have to pay duty 
on the fee simple value. the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer points out 
the difficulty there would be in selling 
a small portion of that to pay the duty, 
but the building speculator who has 
bought land in the neigbourhood of 
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large towns, such as Lordon, Liverpool, 
Manchester, or Birmingham, which is 
not lying idle, but year by year is addin 
from 1s. to 3s. per yard to its value, an 
oo his profit when he comes to 

, that is to be exempt altogether. 
This is an inequality, not as between 
realty and personalty, but as between 
a heavily burdened class of realty and 
the class of realty that bears no share in 
local taxation. Owners of building land 
escape the payment of their share of 
local taxation, and now the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer proposes to exempt 
them from Imperial ‘taxation. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : I am not surprised 
at the vigour with which the right hon. 
Gentleman speaks in relation to this 

int. No doubt there are cases where 
it would seem property escapes its fair 
share of taxation, and if a means can be 
devised by which I can secure more 
from my hon. Friend opposite out of that 
valuable property of which the rental is 
only £140 I shall be glad. But I wish 
the Committee to realize that the 
Government is establishing no new 
principle. We are following the princi- 
ple of valuation laid down in the Bill 
of 1885. Hon. Gentlemen may find 
fault with my proposal, but it cannot be 
so very ‘eked in principle, based as it 
is on that upon which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
proceeded. Admitting much that has 
been urged, still I maintain my position 
that it would be unfair to adopt the 
proposal of the hon. Member. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL : The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
admitted that there are certain 
inequalities, but then he is aggra- 
vating those inequalities. There are 
ground rents increasing in value that 
pay no rates or taxes. Again, I may 
point to America as an example, ‘and if 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer er 
theprinciple that realty and personalty 
should be equally rated and taxed, there 
is no difficulty. In one of my visits to 
America I thought I would buy a bit of 
land in Iowa, but before I completed 
the purchase I found that I should have 
to pay taxes on the property every year, 
and so ! was deterred from my nefarious 
speculation. The Chancellor of the 
Dacheater, if he made a trip across the 
Atlantic, might pick up some very useful 
ideas that, put into practice, might save 
him from the Radical wrath to come. 
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Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Qentral): I need hardly point out that 
as a general rule ground rents are worth 
more in point of annual value than 
Consols. Inthe case of a rental arising 
out of ground rents under leases with 
still 40 or 50 years to run—say of 
£1,000 a year—the annual value would 
be calculated at 24 years’ purchase, and 
the duty would only be £240; while if 
a man had £1,000 a year out of Consols 
that would be calculated as worth 
£35,000, and the duty would be £350. 
Of the inequalities attending the present 
Succession and Probate Duty by which 
great ground landlords escape taxation 
there can be no doubt, and certainly 
amendment is required. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 203 ; 
Noes, 129.—(Div. List, No. 117.) 

Original question again proposed. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: Asthenext 
Amendment I have to propose is likely 
to give rise to some debate, perhaps the 
Government would agree now to report 
progress and allow usa short time to- 
morrow afternoon for the purpose? 

*Tue FIRST LORD or tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smith, Strand, 
Westminster) : I hope the hon. Member 
will proceed now. Itis the last Amend- 
ment, and I think the Committee have 
entered upon the discussion with a desire 
to conclude it to-night. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: My pro- 
posal is to omit from the clause the 
words providing that the duty payable 
in respect of the principal value should 
notin any case exceed the amount which 
would be chargeable upon an annuity 
equal to such annual value according 
to the highest value in table III. in 
the Schedule of the Succession Duty Act. 
The point of this is that, as in the case 
of the last amendment, I wish to bring 
the Bill into conformity with the speech 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
when in opening his Budget he said his 
desire was as far as possible to bring 
about an equality between realty and 

ersonalty. I would strike out the 

imitation of the number of years’ pur- 
chase to 24} in capitalizing the value 
of realty. I trust the Government will 
see their way to amend this and allow 
further discretion for the estimation of 
the value of land upon a fair basis. 
Again, I suppose, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will go back upon the pre- 
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cedent of 1885. But let mesay no one 
now cares two straws about what was 
done in 1885; what people care 
to know is how far the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is going to carry out 
his ae ati ty to bring about 
similarity and equality between 

and personalty. The Bill bristles wit 
inequalities, but I trust it may be made 
a little fairer than it is. . 

Tuz CHAIRMAN: I have very grave 
doubts whether it is in the power of the 
hon. Member to move his Amendment. 
It proposes to increase the limitation of 
the tax, and would therefore make the 
taxation larger than is proposed in the 
Bill, and that, I think, is outside the 
power of the Committee to do. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON : Iam afraid 
the Amendment has that tendency, for 
the Bill as it stands limits the tax on 
realty so much that any Amendment 
proposed must necessarily increase the 
tax. I do not know whether the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer can suggest any 
means by which we should be in order 
in endeavouring to bring about some- 
thing nearer equality |‘‘No, No.’] 
Then we shall divide against the 
clause. 

Sm W. HARCOURT (Derby): No 
doubt the objection taken to the Amend- 
ment of my hon. Friend must prevail, 
but that of course does not apply to the 
operation of the clause. Ido not wish 
to detain the Committee at length, but 
I wish to place on record—and this we 
may do by dividing against the clause— 
our objection to a new tax founded on 
a principle we regard as entirely unjust 
as between one class of property and 
another. The Amendment of my hon. 
Friend goes to the point of one of our 
principal objections to the clause. The 
clause provides that land shall be 
capitalized at 24} years’ purchase; why 
should it not be capitalized on the real 
value, whatever that is? What argu- 
ment against that can possibly be main- 
tained? The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer is extremely fond of the tu guogue 
argument, but I should have thought 
that from questions of arithmetic that 


favourite argument of his might have 
been excluded. Also, Ido not see how we 
are to make any progress with finance 
if it is to be sufficient to say that in 
former times other peuple made the same 
error. What we really want to hear 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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is his own state of the principle in- 
void, he sgh hon, Ge man i 
understood not to deny that inequalities 
exist, and it is desi that he should 
make some more effectual effort to 


remedy those pecanuties. Now, 
though a private Member cannot make 
an Amendment such as my hon. Friend 


desires, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
of course can make any change he likes. 
Is it not rather striking that the Go- 
vernment should be now contending for 
the capitalization of land at 244 years’ 
purchase, and earlierin the evening they 
were fighting for the commutation 
of pensions on 27 years’ purchase? 
It is utterly impossible to defend it 
on any principle of equity between the 
different classes of property. The 
Government have a majority, and will 
no doubt defeat the Amendment, but it 
is our duty to call attention to this 
extremely unfair incidence of taxation. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : I have not referred 
to the proposals of 1885, which the 
right hon. Gentleman who has just sat 
down treats with such contempt for the 
sake of a tu quogue argument, but 
merely because i think that com- 
ing with the authority of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian, assisted by the right. hon. 
Gentlemen the Members for Derby and 
Edinburgh, there must be sound argu- 
ments in support of them. The right 
hon. Gentleman says he does not care 
two straws for what was done in 1885, 
but I think those proposals should be 
at least looked into. tor hardly be 
unfair and preposterous to establish now 
a method of valuation which was fair and 
just in 1885. As for the comparison 
with the capitalization of pensions, a 
fixed sum of money payable yearly by 
the Government may well be more valu- 
able than land yielding a similaramount, 
which land, perhaps, is not saleable, 
and the value of which is subject to 
fluctuations, and under present circum- 
stances is probably falling. The prin- 
ciple capitalization is taken from the 
value of land with buildings upon 
it, and 24} years’ purchase is a 
fair market price. The characteristics 
of landed and personal property are so 
different that it would not be sound 
finance to place them on exactly the 
same footing. 

*Mz. OHILDERS: The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer now for the fourth time 
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ted the tu argument in 
ps Hn to Bud oer ts a, 1885, in 


which year we were defeated in ow 
prooul to make the Desgh Duties on 
a teen aa 
en Gen e Sigg did we Rng 
then propose tr) change 
that is to say, to value the land, not 
accordi 4 the pepe of the old Sucees- 
sion Duty, butaccording to its real value. 
Why, how foolish we should have been 
when making the proposal which added 
eatly tofthe Death Duties on land, if we 
had proposed in addition to raise the 
seale of valuation; thus in many 
doubling the amount of the increase, 
duties. Of course the plan of chargi 
upon the real value, and not presen a 
to an arbitrary scale is a sound one, but 
had we done this as well as put 
personalty and realty under the same 
rate we should have been maki 
@ proposition to Parliament whi 
would have had no chance of success, 
We satisfied ourselves by proposing 
what we did without suggesting 
that which would have made a heavy 
second addition to the tax on real pro- 
perty. I hope that is a clear answer 
to the tu quogue argument of the right 
hon. Gentleman. Instead of taxing 
realty and personalty at the same rate 
as we proposed, he is now enacting a 
reform of a limited kind, under which 
realty will not pay so much as personalty, 
and we say if that is the proposal of the 
Government, that there is good reason 
for valuing realty, not in accordance with 
the artificial scale of the Succession Duty 
of 1852, but according to its real value, 
the chief result being that ground rents 
would nolonger escape the proportionate 
tax due from them. Asto the particular 
proposition on which we wished to take 
a Division, it is clear it would be out of 
order to take one on Sub-section ‘‘a,” 
and I would ask my hon. Friend not 
to press his Amendment. 

Mn. HALDANE: I should like to 
ask whether the words I propose at the 
end of the clause, and which I intended 
as a part of it, could be moved in this 
place ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN : Theclause being 
out of order, it is unnecessary to enter- 
tain that question. 


Clause, together with clauses up to 
Clause 9, added to the Bill. 


Clause 10. 
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*Mr. GEDGE: I beg to move to leave 
out Sub-section 1. Under the Suc- 
cession Duty = if any successor takes 
@ succession and has to give up property 
which he 8868, heis chewed the 
value of that which he gives up, to be 
reckoned as against what he takes, and 
pays Succession Duty only upon that by 
which he profits. Say a father possesse- 
an estate of £100,000, and gives a son 
£20,000, and when he dies devises the 
estate to his eldest son on condition 
that he passes over the smaller property 
to his younger brother. In that case, 
according to this clause, the son will 
be allowed to deduct the value of the 
smaller Property against that which he 
inherits. But supposing the uncle or 
the grandfather—[Jlaughter and inter- 
ruption |—hon. Members may laugh, but 
this is a case very likely to happen—I 
am objecting to an exemption given in 
the Succession Duty Act being taken 
away. Supposing an uncle or grand- 
father—| continued interruption |—has de- 
vised the smaller estate to the elder son, 
as frequently happens, and it is to pass 
on to the younger son when the father 
dies—[renewed laughter and interruption | 
—then he will not get the benefit of 
this Return, and it seems to me that if 
he should get the benefit in one case 
and not in the other it should be in 
the last and not in the first—[ Zaughter. ] 
—because in the last case the estate 
will have paid Succession Duty once. 
If hon. Members think this is the way 
to get through business I do not agree 
with them. [ Laughter. 


Amendment moved: Clause 10, page 
7, leave out Sub-section 1.—(Mr. Gedge.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That Sub-sec- 
tion 1 stand part of the clause.” 


*Mr. GUSCHEN : It was rather diffi- 
cult to follow the remarks of the hon. 
Member owing to the interruptions that 
took place during his speech. I did not 
quite catch his objection to the clause; 
but, no doubt, in the Succession Duty 
Act of 1853, there was an exemption 
which has been pushed too far, and my 
objections to the existing interpretation 
of which I explained as fully as I was 
able when I introduced the Budget the 
other day. If there is an allowance 
made—tor instance, £200 a year—to an 
expectant heir, up to the death of the 
owner of an estate, and then on that 
death the estate comes into the posses- 
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sion of the in enjoying that £200 a 


year, the £200 is deducted from the 
annual value of the estate, and that, we 
do not think, should continue. I under- 
stand that it has been by a straining of 
the Statute that this exemption 
hitherto prevailed, and we propose to 
put an end to such exemption. 

Question put and agreed to. 

Mrz. GEDGE: In moving the next 
Amendment, I merely wish to say that 
if an estate be worth not more than 
£300, only 30s. is paid by way of duty, 
and there is no Succession Duty payable 
at all, but if this clause is that 
limit of £300 will be reduced to £100, 
and Succession Duty will become pay- 
able even in cases where legacies are 
under £20. I think that is very hard, 
and I move the omission of the Sub- 
section. 

Amendment moved, Clause 10, page 
7, leave out Sub-section 2.—(Mr. Gedge.) 


Question proposed—‘ That Sub-sec- 
tion 2 stand part of the clause.” 


*Mr. GOSCHEN : I do not think the 
clause would have the effect pointed out 
by the hon. Member. The exemption 
would be left as it exists now, but we 
desire to prevent these small legacies 
ne payment of duty by being 
purposely left in land. An evasion of 
duty frequently happens in these cases. 

Question put and agreed to. 
Clause 10 added to the Bill. 
Clause 11. 

*Mr. GEDGE [Laughter]: It is all 
very well for hon. Members who have 
not paid as much attention to the Bill 
as I have to laugh. I have the interests 
of the taxpayers at heart. Under present. 
law if a man executes a voluntary settle- 
ment on which he has to pay a stamp of 
5s. per cent and he dies within three 
months, the subjects of the voluntary 
settlement becomeliableto Probate Duty, 
and the sum of 5s. per cent is allowed. 
But in this clause the three months is 
extended to twelve months, making it. 
more likely that the man will die, 
and the allowance is taken away. 
[Laughter and interruption.} I beg to 
move the omission of Sub-section 2. 

Amendment moved, Clause 11, page 8, 
leave out Sub-section 2. (Mr Gedge.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That Sub-section. 
2 stand part of the clause.” 
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Sm E, OLARKE: I cannot agree 
the exclusion of this Sub-section. 

Question put and agreed to. 

Further Amendments agreed to :— 


Clause 12, page 9, line 14, after “duty,” 
insert “in case the successor shail not have 
availed himself of the option given to him b 
Section 22 of ‘The COustoms and Tnland 
Revenue Act, 1888,’ or after two years from 
the date of the last payment by such successor 
of any instalment or part of the duty, if he has 
availed himself of such option.” —(Mr. Chan- 
cellor'of the Exchequer.) 

Clause 14, page 10, line 26, at end, add “‘ and 
no trustee, executor, or administrator shall, 
after the expiration of such six years, be liable 
to such duty, if it is proved to the satisfaction of 
the Commissioners that the account rendered 
was correct to the best of his knowledge, infor- 
mation, and belief.” —(Mr. Gedge.) 

Bill as amended, reported ; as amended, 
to be considered to-morrow at Two of 


the clock. 


OOUNTY COURT APPEALS (IRELAND) 
(REMUNERATION, &o. } 


Resolution reported : 

“That it is expedient to authorize the pay- 
ment, out of moneys to be provided by Parlia- 
ment, of the remuneration, subsistence allow- 
ances, and travelling ex of any clerks of 
the Peace or Clerks of the Crown and Peace, 
who may have additional duties imposed upon 
them by the provisions of any Act of the pre- 
sent Session to amend the County Court (Ire- 
land) Acts.” 


Resolution agreed to. 


to 


BRIBERY (PUBLIC BODIES) PREVEN- 
TION BILL (No. 168). 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, 
N.): I think the words “in Eng- 
land” should be inserted. I think 
it should have to go before a Court of 
Quarter Sessions in England. Certainly 
to go ae a Court of Quarter Sessions 
in Ireland is not a very ha rospect. 

*Sm R. WEBSTER : t pK oo 
there is an appeal in Ireland, but if 
the House is willing to insert the words 
‘¢in England,” they might be considered 
on Report. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Ido not mean to 
convey that there is no appeal in Ire- 
land. What I mean is this, that sup- 
posing a man on the popular side is 
tinea before the Court of Quarter 

ions, he will be convicted, but if he 
is a Tory he will be discharged. I do 
not know whether I am in order, but I 
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should ave the insertion of the words. 
in R 

*Sm R. WEBSTER: I rather gather 
that it is the wish of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman to confine trial in 
Ireland to Assizes as distinct from 
Quarter Sessions. I am not able to 
express an opinion upon that without 
consultation with the Solicitor General 
for Ireland. The alteration might be 
made on Report, but I am not justified 
in consenting to it now. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: On Report we 

have only one chance. Unless we get this. 
concession, Mr. Courtney, I move 
@ new clause. 
- Lorp R. CHURCHILL, (Paddington, 
§.): I should like my hon. and learned 
Friend to make a concession on this point.. 
I think we may take it for granted that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman opposite 
is as authoritative upon the law as the 
Solicitor General of Ireland. 

Sir R. WEBSTER did not reply. 

Mr. T.M. HEALY: Very well, then ; 
we will go on. My object, Mr. Courtney, 
is to make a provision such as exists in 
the Truck Act, 1882, that the Act shall not 
apply in certain circumstances in Ire- 
land. My clause will be to the effect 
that the provisions relating to prosecu- 
tions and change of venue under the 
Oriminal.Law Procedure (Ireland) Act, 
1887, shall not apply to pronden 
under this Bill. In Ireland you have 
two classes of criminals—the Tory. 
and the Nationalist. The Tory is sure 
to get off. He gets off by this ma- 
chinery; he has the right under the 
Crimes Act to ask for a special jury. 
That is to say, he is entitled to ask 
for an Orange jury, and having got an 
Orange jury he is certain of acquittal, or 
the ground is left open by changing the 
venue; in thesame way asthe Walkers 
were tried in Belfast. Having murdered 
a policeman, and wounded a second 
policeman, another man was hanged for 
it. So far as I am concerned, | shall 
upon every occasion exposé the way in 
which trials are conducted in Ireland. L 
would refer to the case of the abominable 
scoundrels who were acquitted without 
a stain on their characters in connection. 
with the trial of French and Cornwallis. 
What is done is this—they are tried by 
a jury of their own class. Now, take 
this Bill. If it becomes law—and I 
rejoice that the noble Lord has nearly 
passed it—a Poor Law Guardian in 
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Ireland who has given a contract he 
ought not to have given, would have a 
tremendous case made against him. 
‘Though, perhaps, the action was hardly 
worth looking at, it would be brought 
to Belfast, and it would be trumpeted 
about that a change uf venue had been 
‘obtained, and that probably the man 
would be convicted. It would be re- 
arded as a great case against granting 
Government in Ireland. But if 
you take the case of Mr. Olement Smith 
and men of that class, when they have 
to stand their trial, the change of venue 
is comfortable ; they can ask for special 
juries, they have the right of challenge, 
and they have the means of getting off. 
Unfortunately, secret societies prevail in 
Ireland—the Orange Society and Free- 
masons, men belonging to Conservative 
politics, and a man of their side in 
politics is certain of acquittal. He can 
mever be convicted. He may commit 
murder or any other crime, he has no 
chance of conviction. The machinery 
which has done this for him is the 
‘Orimes Act, which gives him the right 
to a special jury of his own class. 
move this new clause. 


New Clause (Criminal Law and 
Procedure (Ireland) Act, 1887, shall not 
apply to any trial under this Act)— 
{Mr. T. M. Healy)—brought up, and 
read the first time :— 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Olause be read a second 
time.” 


*Smr R. WEBSTER: I cannot possibly 
assent to this Clause at the present 
stage, and I would submit to the hon. 
and learned Gentleman that it would be 
‘very much better to raise the matter on 
Report. 

Loxp R. CHURCHILL: I would 
earnestly appeal to my hon. and learned 
Friend to consider this Clause, because 
‘it is obvious that the provisions of the 
Crimes Act in Ireland contemplated 
totally different proceedings than could 
possibly arise under this Bill. I do im- 
plore my hon. and learned Friend to 

ive me what assistance he can in pass- 
ing this Bill. The Olause of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman opposite is per- 
fectly legitimate in that it provides that 
exceptional legislation should not be 
taken to apply to ordinary matters. I 
earnestly appeal to my hon. and learned 


Mr. T. M. Healy 
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Friend not to oppose this Olause, but-to 
let the Bill go h Committee with 
that Amendment, and then if on Report, 
if on consideration it was found neces- 
, it could be struck out. 
H. JAMES: I see the di 

in which the Attorney General is placed. 
But I would point out that there ma 
be a case intimidation under 
Grimes Act in Ireland, and, therefore, 
the object is to take care that the 
machinery of that enactment shall not 
be strained to apply to an offence under 
the t Practices Act. I think, 
however, that it is very improbable that 
there would be any clashing of the two 
Acts; yet I would join in the appeal 
made by the noble Lord to the Attorney 
General. I do not think he would be 
giving way unduly, because his rights 
would be preserved. I am sure this 
Bill ought to pass, and I appeal to the 
indulgence of the Committee now to 
allow this matter to be taken, while 
reserving to the Attorney General the 
full right of further consideration. If 
it is found that it is not to be allowed, 


I | then it can be struck out on Report. 


*Sm R. WEBSTER: I very much 
regret that it is impossible I can 

uiesce. The clause could be inserted 
is enert as well as struck out. I do 
not consider it would be right to concede 
a principle brought forward as it is 
now. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I should have 
thought the learned Attorney General for 
England would have remembered what 
occurred last year when he refused to 
take the advice of his right hon. and 
learned Friend, in the case of a Bill 
to which he was very much atitached, 
namely, the Oriminal Evidence Bill. 
The hon. Member for Bury tendered 
him advice upon a point, he refused to 
take it, and he did not get his Bill. 


It being One of the clock, the 
Chairman left the Chair to make his 
report to the House. 


Committee report. Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 
It being after One of the clock, 


Mr. Speaker adjourned the House with- 
out Question put. 


House adjourned at five minutes 
after One o’clock. 
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PALATINE COURT OF DURHAM BILL [H.L. ]. 


A Bill to amend the practice and proceedings 
of the Court of Ohancery of the county 

latine of Durham—Was presented by the 

rd Chancellor; read 1*; and to be printed. 
(No. 71.) 


HARES PRESERVATION BILL [H.L. ]. 

A Bill to provide a close time for hares in 
England, Scotland, and Wales—Was presented 
by the Lord Stanley of Alderley; read 1*; 
and to be printed. (No. 72.) 


A PUBLIC TRUSTEE AND EXECUTOR. 


QUESTION—-OBSERVATION. 
Tae Eart or CARNARVON, in 
rising ‘‘To inquire of the Lord 


Chancellor whether it is the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to introduce 
any Bill for the appointment of a Public 
Trustee and Executor,” said: My 
Lords, there is a Bill, I believe, before 
your Lordships’ House at this moment 
which deals with the question of dis- 
abilities in connection with companies ; 
but that is altogether apart from the 
subject matter of the question which 
I desire to put to my noble and learned 
Friend on the Woolsack. I will, if 
your Lordships will allow me, say but a 
very few words on the subject. There 
was some discussion upon it last year 
in this House, and I think some words 
passed in another place, and I hope that 
the answer of my noble and learned 
Friend to-night may be a favourable 
one. I will not at any length go into 
the question of trusteeships, because I 
think the vast majority of your Lord- 
ships who are not Law Lords must be 
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perfectly well aware of the hardships 
and expense by which a trustee is 
constantly surrounded. I have felt it 
myself over and over again, and I have 
no doubt the majurity of those whom 
I am addressing have had bitter ex- 
perience of it. It is no answer what- 
ever to the objection that it is in the 
power of a man to say whether or no 
he will accept the trusteeship. It 
constantly happens that for private and 
domestic reasons that objection is 
absolutely impossible, and that a man 
is obliged to accept the trusteeship and 
with it all the Liadships to which I 
have referred. Besides that, there are 
certain obvious inconveniences; if the 
trustee dies it is very difficult some- 
times to replace him; if a trustee 
goes abroad for a very lengthened 
period, or becomes in some other 
way incapable of acting, it is 
expensive and difficult to replace 
him. All these difficulties would 
be overcome by the appointment of a 
Public Trustee. Public Trustees have 
been appointed in many of our great 
Colonies with eminent success. I rather 
think that the first of our Colonies which 
adopted this practice was New Zealand. 
I only wish to add one word with regard 
to expense. I know it is sometimes said 
that the appointment of a Public Trustee 
means a considerable expenditure. [ 
cannot myself follow that argument. Of 
course a certain sum of money is needed 
to establish such an office, but there 
would, of course, be a regulated scale of 
fees for the administration either of a 
will or a trust, and I should think 
myself that the public would be well dis- 
posed to take advantage of the offer of 
a Public Trustee, and that before long 
there would be a very considerable 
surplus over and above the incidental 





expenses. But, my Lords, be that as it 
0 
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may, I am perfectly satisfied that this is 
a reform to which private individuals 
look forward with very great interest, 
and which would meet with almost 
unanimous welcome. I will not weary 
your Lordships by going into lengthened 
argument on the subject, but I would 
ask my noble Friend, at the same time, 
whether he proposes to conjoin with any 
measure for the appointment of a Public 
Trustee one for the appointment of a Pub- 
lic Executor. I apprehend that all the ad- 
vantages that can be urged in favour the 
appointment of a Public Trustee can be 
equally urged in favour of the appoint- 
ment of a Public Executor; and that 
the office of a Public Executor would 
have this additional advantage, that, as 
all executorial duties are bound to be 
wound up within a limited period, it 
would make it even simpler than the 
appointment of a Public Trustee. I 
hope my noble and learned Friend will 
be able to give me a favourable answer 
to my question, and that he will be able 
to state that there will be no long delay 
in the introduction of this measure. I 
am quite confident that amongst all the 
valuable Acts which may be attributed 
to him there will be none that will com- 
mand greater public gratitude than the 
granting of this small reform. 

Lorpv HERSCHELL: Before my 
noble and learned Friend answers this 
question, I would like to say one word 
in support of what the noble Lord oppo- 
site (the Earl of Carnarvon) has said. 
As my noble and learned Friend knows, 
this is a measure in which I have been 
long interested and which I have long 
advocated. I do not believe that it is 
at all inconsistent with the measure 
which is now before your Lordships tu 
enable public companies to become 
trustees. I think there are a great 
many cases in which, if a Public 
Trustee existed, those who have to dis- 

se of Trust Funds would sooner put 
them under the administration of sucha 
company than they would entrust them 
to a Public Trustee. But there are 
many cases, on the contrary, where it 
would be invaluable to the public that 
there should be a Public Trustee who 
should give absolute security for the 
trust money, and that would, on the 
on the other hand, relieve very many 
members of the public from the intoler- 
able burden of trusteeship. The truth 
is—and it is certain that many of your 
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and Executor. 


Lordships must have experienced it—it 
is almost impossible to resist the applica- 
tions that come to one to act as trustee. 
The appeal is made—‘‘ somebody must 
act as trustee,” and it is in many cases 
very difficult for anybody to say 
that he will notdo so. According to the- 
decision of the Courts, although an indi- 
vidual trustee can get no profit or 
advantage or remuneration for anything 
that he does, nevertheless he is 
subjected to a far greater burden 
than people who undertake duties 
for monetary reward. I say that 
that is a condition of things which con- 
stitutes an intolerable burden, and I am 
sure it will be a matter of great rejoicing 
if my noble and learned Friond on the 
Woolsack announces his intention to 
introduce a measure to deal with this. 
matter. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, it cannot be expected that I should 
answer the question of the noble Lord 
in the affirmative without giving some 
little explanation. I hope that I may 
very shortly be able to introduce such a 
Bill as is desired ; but upon the question 
as to the union of the character of 
Public Trustee and Executor, I wilk 


not undertake to say that it is. 
absolutely certain that that can 
be done. The two questions are very 


different. Whether the public should 
undertake the duties of an executor is 
one thing—quite different from whether 
they should undertake the duties of a 
trustee. But with reference to both 
questions I can only say that the matter 
isunder the anxious consideration of Her 
Majesty’s Government at the present 
moment. The noble Earl mentioned one- 
of the qualities of a Public Trustee, 
which I regard as most valuable—namely, 
his inflexibility. One of the great diffi- 
culties which have arisen is the fact that 
trustees will be good natured and will: 
do what their cestut que trusts urge them 
to do contrary tothetrust. The Courts. 
of Law can only decide according to the 
law, and they must, therefore, if the 
trusts have not been properly carried out 
decide accordingly. I think a Public 
Trustee would not be open to any 
“ai sage of the kind. He would. 
ook to the terms of the trust, 
and would absolutely refuse to do- 
anything that was not thereby autho- 
rized. at I take to be a circumstance- 
of very great value in favour of a public- 
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trustee. I can only say that as soon as 


the decision of the Government is 
arrived at, I will inform my uoble and 
learned Friend here, and I trust the 
noble Earl will consider that the Bill 
satisfies his desires. 


COUNTY COUNCILS AND THE BOUN- 
DARIES COMMISSIONERS. 
QUESTION— OBSERVATIONS. 


*Lorpv BELPER. in rising to ask 
Her Majesty's Government whether 
there was any probability of the Re- 
ports from the County Councils on the 
proposals of the Boundaries Commis- 
sioners being received in time to enable 
the schemes to be laid before Parliament 
during the present Session, and, if so, 
what was the latest date at which the 
Reports should be presented to the 
Local Government Board, said: My 
Lords, I need not detain the House 
more than two minutes in putting the 
question of which I have given notice, 
but I think it is a matter of some im- 
portance that the various Council Autho- 
rities should have an authoritative state- 
ment upon this matter. As I under- 
stand the proposals of the Boundaries 
Commissioners have to be submitted to 
the County Councils for their Report, 
and such Reports have to be submitted 
t~. the Government Board, and 
after the Local Government Board have 
come to their decision, the scheme will 
be laid on the Table of the House for 
a month before being finally adopted by 
Parliament. I understand that it is 
the intention of the Government to bring 
in a Bill with respect to forming District 
Councils during the present Session of 
Parliament. It is shyious that if the 
Bill is passed this Session, and new Dis- 
trict Councils are formed in the course 
of the forthcoming winter, it will be 
extremely desirable that the new County 
boundaries should be fixed. 

Lorp THRING: Before the noble 
Lord answers the question I would like 
to ask a question immediately arising 
out of the matter to which the noble 
Lord has drawn attention. The noble 
Lord has referred to the local in- 

uiries made by the Local Government 

ard. It is of the greatest possible 
importance in many of the country 
that these local inquiries should be made 
in the evening, because the working 
are extremely interested in the 
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alteration of the areas, and they are unable 
to attend except in the evening. It is the 
practice at present for the Local Govern- 
ment Board to make their inquiries in 
the middle of the day. I trust that it: 
will be deemed expedient to hold these 
inquiries in the future in the evening 
so that the views may be ascertained of 
the people in whose interests the 
inquiries are really held. 

Toe Eart or POWIS: May I 
ask the noble Lord who represents the 
Local Government Board what Jocus: 
stands individual parishes will have to 
make their representations to the Board. 
as to the decision of the Boundaries. 
Commissioners—I refer to places which. 
are not of a nature to necessitate a local: 
inquiry ; and whether the Local Govern- 
ment Board or the Boundaries Com- 
missioners will issue any rules or 
notices so that every parish may know 
in what manner the action of the 
Boundaries Commissioners will affect 
them ? 

*Lorp BALFOUR : I have to ask the 
House to allow me to reply to these: 
questions on behalf of the noble Lord 
who represents the Local Government 
Board in this House. With regard to. 
the question which the noble Lord 
opposite has put upon the Paper, I may 
explain to the House that there are: 
three kinds of alteration of boundary 
which are covered by his ques- 
tion. There are the alterations of the 
boundaries of cvunties; there are 
the alterations of the boundaries of 
unions which overlap the boundaries of 
counties ; and there are the alterations 
of boundaries of boroughs, which are: 
not what are technically called Urban 
Sanitary Districts. With regard to the 
latter class of inquiry, that class of 
boroughs which are not Urban Sanitary 
Districts, Provisional Orders confirming 
reports either have been laid on the 
Table of one or other of the Houses 
of Parliament, or will be during 
the present Session of Parliament. 
With regard to the alteration for boun- 
daries of counties, several applications 
for local inquiries have been received 
by the Local Government Board; but 
looking to the time which must neces- 
sarily elapse, considering the intricate 
nature of the questions involved and 
the fact that in all cases a local waar A 
will be required and that some time wi 
have to be given for the Local Govern- 
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‘ment Board to decide upon the merits 
of the questions at issue. I am afraid 
it will be impossible to promise 
that those reports will be received in 
time to be confirmed by Parliament 
during the present Session. With regard 
to the alterations of the boundaries 
of unions they do not, I understand, 
require confirmation by Parliament, but 
are practically under the control of the 
Local Government Board, and they will 
he proceeded with, as circumstances 
allow, with the utmost rapidity possible. 
I think I have covered the whole of the 
ground of the question upon the Paper. 
With regard to the observations of the 
the noble Lord opposite (Lord Thring), 
I have to say that I suppose the noble 
Lord and the House will agree that it 
is obviously desirable that these inquiries 
should be held at such times in all cases 
as are most convenient to the majority of 
the persons concerned. It has been the 

ractice of the Local Government 
Board to hold the inquiries under the 
Allotments Act, which specially are held 
to concern the working classes in the 
evening. That is a new departure 
which was taken with the express pur- 
pose of meeting the convenience of the 
‘working classes. As regards inquiries 
such as are alluded to in this question, 
I have to say that it will not be possible 
to give any general undertaking that 
in all cases they will be held in the 
evening, but if in any particular 
case it is represented to be more con- 
venient that the inquiry should be held 
in the evening, if representations are 
made to the Local Government Board 
‘that that course will meet with general 
approval, the Local Government Board 
will consider the circumstances, and do 
what they can to meet the convenience 
of the majority of the parties concerned. 
I cannot, however, give a general under- 
taking that in all cases the inquiries 
shall be held in the evening, because 
that might not be suitable tothe majority 
of those concerned. With regard to the 
‘question put to me by the noble Lord 
behind me (the Earl of Powis), I think 
there are general directions laid down 
in the Act as to the particular bodies 
which will have a /ocus standt in these in- 
quiries. Itis desirabletogetatthetruth, 
and forthat purpose considerable latitude 
will no doubt be given to those who can 
show a realinterestin the matter. Iam not 
able to say whether definite regulations 
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have been, or can be, laid down; but if 
the noble Lord will confer with me after- 
wards, I will endeavour to get for him 
any instructions which have been given. 

*Lorp BELPER: Perhaps I may he 
allowed to say one word with regard to 
the answer of the noble Lord. The 
point that I wished specially to refer to 
in my question was with regard to the 
boundaries of counties where unions 
overlapped the boundaries of the 
counties, and where it will be necessary 
for the Commissioners either to alter the 
boundaries of the counties, or to alter 
the boundaries of the union. I would 
point out to the noble Lord that with 
respect to those cases, inquiries have 
been already held, and the result of 
those inquiries and the reports of the 
Commissioners have been embodied ina 
Blue Book presented to your Lordships’ 
House, aed those reports have been 
sent down to the County Councils to 
report upon. Therefore the position 
you are in is that you are waiting for 
the report not of the Local Government 
Board, but of the County Council. Of 
course, the Locul Government Board 
will naturally wish to express their 
opinion as to whether they adopt the 
report of the County Councils or the 
report of the Boundaries Commissioners 
in any case where they differ. In cases 
where they agree, I daresay the Local 
Government Board will at once adopt 
the report, and lay it upon the Table of 
the House. But my question was par- 
ticularly directed to the cases in which 
the two reports differed, and I think it 
would be well if the noble Lord would 
give us some information as to the pro- 
bability of bringing in a Bill this year 
dealing with the matter. 

*Lorpv BALFOUR: The question of 
the noble Lord distinctly refers to Re- 
ports still to come in. I thought I had 
sufficiently pointed out that after these 
Reports were received some little time 
must necessarily elapse—I hope not 
long, but still some time—for the Local 
Government Board to make up their 
minds upon the merits of the Report 
transmitted to them. I would also 
point out that, as the noble Lord is pro- 
bably well aware, the time for intro- 
ducing Provisional Orders into Parlia- 
ment this Session has already expired. 
If there are requests still to be sent in, 
and to be considered by the Local 
Government Board, and these inquiries 
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to be held, they can only be received 
so late in the Session that it will 
probably be most convenient that any 

ro that may be submitted to 
Cement should be left for confirma- 
tion next Session. 

*Tuez Marquess or RIPON: My 
Lords, I am the last person to wish to 
interfere needlessly with the Standing 
Orders, but I want to point out to the 
noble Lord the great public incon- 
venience which will result if the county 
boundaries are not settled as soon as 
possible. I have no doubt that many 
of the County Councils have already got 
their reports ready and can send them 
in at once. My own County Council 
has appointed a Committee, which has 
made its report, and it will be sent up 
before long in all probability to the 
Local Government Board. If we are to 
wait until a Bill passes through Parlia- 
ment next Session, the County Councils 
will be put to a very great degree of 
unnecessary inconvenience. Itis a very 
special case, and one in which I think 
in both Houses there would be great 
readiness to dispense with the Standing 
Orders in order to avoid a public incon- 
venience of that kind. I would, there- 
fore, venture to urge earnestly upon the 
noble Lord that he should, if possible, 
settle this question this year. If the 
noble Lord will name the last day upon 
which he will receive the reports of the 
County Councils, I am sure all the 
County Councils will endeavour to meet 
him. 

*Lorp BALFOUR: I am afraid it is 
not possible for me to give the promise 
which the noble Marquess asks for. I 
am informed that at the present time 
very few reports have actually come in. 
A great number are expected, and they 
must be decided upon some general 
principle which will govern the large 
majority of them. ec. this great 
majority of them there will; I believe, 
be further inquiry. I should be very 
sorry if a serious inconvenience should 
arise, and [ will give the noble Mar- 
quess this undertaking. The strong 
protest and request which he has made 
in this House shall be considered by the 
Local Government Board. I think the 
House will see that, having been only 
asked since I came here to make the 
auswer on behalf of the Local Go- 
vernment to the question on which 
notice was given, I have done all I 
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could to give all the information in 
my power. 


ARCHDEACONRY OF CORNWALL BILL. 


(No. 12.) 
Order of the day for the Second 
Reading, read. 
‘Tue Earn or MOUNT-EDG- 


CUMBE: This is the same Bill which 
last Session passed through your Lord- 
ships’ House without a word of opposi- 
tion or objection from either side, and 
therefore I do not propose to say any- 
thing at this moment in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time. 


Moved that the Bill be now read 2°. 


*Lorpv GRIMTHORPE: I was not 
able to be here when the Bill was passed 
last year, and it was evident that it 
would not get through the House of 
Commons then. At any rate, I wish 
your Lordships to understand more 
about the matter than has been stated 
either last year or now. Last year the 

romoters of this Bill tried a much 
arger one for taking away the last 
£3,000 a year of the Common 
Fund of the Ecclesiastical OCommis- 
sioners, which is devoted by several Acts 
of Parliament to the improvement or 
endowment of poor livings and curacies, 
and giving it to the Chapter of Truro 

Cathedral. That was very slightly 
opposed by the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners on Second Reading, and more 
so by me; and consequently it was re- 
ferred to a Select Committee, of which 
the Duke of Richmond was Chairman. 
It was unanimously rejected there, 
though no doubt my noble Friend the 
Lord Steward, and possibly one or two 
more noble Lords in the Committee, 
would have voted for it if they had not 
seen that it was hopeless. ter that 
they carried by a majority of one an 
abstract vote in favour of robbing 
Exeter of another £1,000 a year, having 
already got a fifth canonry, which had 
been received in 1840, and was trans- 
ferred to Truro in 1876, and which 
would otherwise have gone into the 
Common Fund, solely on the ground 
that Exeter had not been impoverished 
by the reduction of rents as most of the 
other cathedrals have which elected to 
take land instead of being content with. 
a fixed endowment of then smaller 
value, which is an odd way of reward- 
ing moderation. Huwever, I need say 
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no more on that part of the scheme 
just now. This is undoubtedly a more 
moderate one, but it equally inserts the 
wedge and establishes the principle of 
endowing this one alone of all the six or 
‘seven new cathedrals by robbery. I 
know it will be defended on the ground 
that the great Cathedral Act of ‘1840 
authorizes the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners to found and endow new arch- 
deaconries with £200 a year. .But the 
simple reason is that this is a very old 
one. And if the Truro Chapter had 
been quiet they actually had an arch- 
deacon with the better endowment 
of £333 a year, or a third of the 
transferred canonry, and I remember 
that by their own statutes, printed for 
the last Commission on Cathedrals, the 
archdeacon is treated as one of the 
cathedral dignitaries of Truro, although 
in many cathedrals they are not. Their 
next step was to get a clause into their 
second Act, which nobody else cared to 
meddle with, reducing the future arch- 
deacons of Cornwall to £200 a year, 
whereby the Chapter Fund got £133 
more; but still no Chapter was founded 
or authorized until £2,400 a year, alto- 
gether, should be provided for it by 
noo I should add that in 
both these Acts there was an express 
ae against taking anything 
rom theCommon Fund. In 1887 they 

ot another Act through, also not pro- 
essing to interfere with anybody, nor 
even reciting, and much less directly re- 
pealing those prohibitions, nor even 
cirectly founding a Chapter, but simply 
saying it shall be a body corporate, and 
ignoring the restrictions of 1878, and 
dispensing with a dean, by rolling him 
into the bishop, and, perhaps, wisely; 
if there is to be a Chapter at all. That 
Act having got through by its silence 
about endowments has now been fol- 
lowed by these four attempts to get one 
at somebody else’s expense, and in the 
face of all the previous legislation. 
Another feature of it is that not the 
severance of archdeaconries from 
eanonries, but their annexation, has 
been the principle both of legislation 
and episcopal practice since 1840. The 
Secretary of the Ecclesiastical OCom- 
mission has given me a list of 19 ab- 
solutely annexed archdeaconries, and I 
have counted 10 more which are so held, 
besides a few which are annexed to 


livings, and, considering that the utili- 
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zation of canons has long been a problem 
referred with very little success to several 
Royal Commissions, I will add that 
the annexation of archdeavonries to 
them seems, at any rate, abetter solution 
than splitting them off to give an arch- 
deacon no more net income than a 
curate. Another feature in the case is 
that these successive attempts are made 
by almost the only new cathedral which 
started with any endowment at all, 
either from its neighbours or the Com- 
mon Fund. A Durham canonry 
was also reserved for and given 
to Newcastle, where also one arch- 
deaconry is endowed by annexation 
to a canonry, and the other to 
aliving. Southwell had an original en- 
dowment of its own which was not aug- 
mented but reduced. St. Albans has 
not a farthing except its old poor rectory 
endowment; and its archdeaconry en- 
dowment was juggled away to Rochester, 
besides the future value of its Bishop’s 
Palace, though he retains, and will 
retain, two out of the less than three 
counties for which that palace was pro- 
vided. Liverpool and Wakefield have 
got no more than St. Albans, and in all 
cases there was an absolute prohibition 
against even buying a house or securing 
a site for one out of the Common Fund, 
however advantageously it might be got. 
At any rate, before marauding schemes 
of this kind are sanctioned for this one 
Cathedral, which has the good fortune 
to have a Lord Steward for its Lord 
Lieutenant, the whole subject of the new 
cathedrals and their genuine wants, but 
not their luxuries, ought to be investiga- 
ted. It seems to me a most unlikely way 
of making the Church, or the Bishops, or 
the Government, popular, to begin rob- 
bing poor livings and curacies to help 
this new Chapter on to itslegs, which was 
only established by the ingenious device 
of first aking for no endowment and 
afterwards coming now, for the fourth 
time, to try and get some more. There- 
fore, although I do not expect to succeed 
here, I move that the Bill be read this 
day six months. 


Amendment moved, to leave out 
“now” and add at the end of the 
Motion ‘‘this day six months.” —(TZhe 
Lord Grimthorpe.) 


*Tue Bisnor or LONDON: I cannot 
say that I have been very much im- 
pressed by the arguments of the noble 
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Lord. Iwas upon the Select Committee as 


well as the noble and learned Lord, and: 


my recollection is that so far from its 
being a case where there was not a single 
hand held up for the Bill, on the con- 
trary the division in that Committee 
‘was 8 upon one side and 7 upon the 
other. 

Lorp GRIMTHORPE: If the right 
rev. Prelate will look at the Report he 
will see that he is entirely wrong. It 
was upon another Motion that there was 
that division of 8 to 7. That was a 
Resolution not to proceed with the Bill. 

*Tuz Brisnorp or LONDON: The 
Resolution not to proceed with the 
Bill was no doubt carried unani- 
mously, because the question had 
been already settled, but the division 
which really settled the measure 
was8to7. Really, the decision upon 
which the Bill depends was when it was 
proposed to reject the Bill, and have 
another Bill upon different lines. 

Lorpv GRIMTHORPE: No; that 
was after the rejection of the Bill, on 
another question. 

Tue Bisoor or LONDON: But 
generally I am not contesting the state- 
ments of the noble and learned Lord, 
‘but I do very much contest the relevancy 
of his arguments. In the first place, it 
is quite true that at the time when these 
bishoprics were first proposed, -Parlia- 
ment very carefully guarded that the 
money should come from private sources 
and should not come from the Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners, but I submit 
that that is a good while ago, and that 
Parliament then had not the experience 
which it has now of the result of creating 
these new bishoprics. Everybody who 
has studied the matter will agree that 
the result of the creation of these new 
‘bishoprics has been most wonderful in 
increasing the power of the Church in 
those parts, ok og even on the monetary 
‘question alone more money has been 
obtained by the creation of these new 
bishoprics for the purpose of doing the 
general work of the Ohurch and aug- 
menting the livings than would have 
been obtained in any other way that 
could be named. To say that because 
the policy of Parliament then was to 
‘proceed with very great caution, we 
ought to be bound by such a policy 
‘to refrain from even giving the very 
small help that is asked for by the 
diocese of Truro now, I confess,does not 
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seem to me at all reasonable. We must 
consider what has happened since. We 
must consider what has been the effect 
which these new bishoprics have pro- 
duced. We must consider: the stimula- 
ting effect of the Cathedral of Truro 
upon the diocese of Truro, and upon 
the whole County of Cornwall, andI . 
believe that if you ask the Cornish 
clergy which in their judgment would be 
best, whether this £200 a year should 
goto the augmentation of small bene- 
fices in Cornwall, or should go to the 
improvement of the services in the 
Cathedral, the enormous majority would 
support the proposal that it should go 
to the Cathedral. I, myself, joined in 
opposing the Bill which proposed 
to give £3,000 a year to Truro 
Chapel and Cathedral. I thought it a 
demand which went beyond all reason, 
and I did not think that when you 
weighed one thing against the other, it 
was really possible that Truro should 
make such a claim. But it is quite a 
different thing to give them the small 
endowment which is now asked for. 
Will your Lordships allow me to make 
one further observation? The fifth 
Canonry was reserved in 1840 or 1841, 
with a sort of understanding that pos- 
sibly a Bishopric of Truro might be 
founded, and that that Canonry might 
then pass over to Cornwall. Cocrtainly, 
I myself was rather surprised when the 
transfer took place to find that it was 
saddled with what had been put upon it 
afterwards—namely, the payment of 
the Archdeaconry. I always thought 
that the Cathedral of Truro had a claim 
to the full Canonry independently of the 
payment of the Archdeaconry, and I 
cannot look upon the present proposal 
as being anything more than the fulfil- 
ment of the old understanding according 
to which the Canonry was reserved for 
Cornwall. 

*Tue ArcusisHor or CANTERBURY : 
My Lords, I think the provision that 
it is proposed to make by this Bill is 
an entirely fair provision. The case 
stands thus: The Common Fund of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners has among 
its other duties the payment of £200 
a year to any Archdeaconry which 
may be created, to which the Com- 
missioners consider that £200 a year 
should be attached. Such Arch- 
deaconries as have been mentioned as 
connected with the Oathedrals are in 
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take nothing away from the Cathed 
but make adequate provision for the 
duties of a Residentiary Canon as well as 
for the duties of the Archdeacon, up to 
an amount not exceeding £1,000 a 
year, but this particular Archdeaconry 
takes £200 a year from the one Canonry 
which belongs to the Cathedral, and it 
is to be observed that this £200 a year 
would actually be paid at the present day 
by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for 
the endowment of an Archdeaconry, 
except for a special provision which was 
made long before any Cathedral, or new 
bishopric, or endowments of that kind 
were thought of by Parliament. Then, 
ain, it is to be remembered that part 
of the sums which.go to make up the 
Common Fund of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, is very largely drawn 
from Cornwall. There were old estates 
in Cornwall belonging to the Cathedral 
which have passed away to the Com- 
mon Fund. Barely it is not unreason- 
able that the Ecclesiastical ‘Commis- 
sioners should be allowed to pay the 
£200 a year to the Archdeaconry out 
of such moneys, in order that this 
Canonry may belong intact to Truro 
Cathedral. Truro Cathedral is one 
which the noble Lord calls luxurious. 
It is only luxurious in the numbers 
of its congregations. The endowment 
of some of the new Cathedrals is un- 
doubtedly large or sufficient, but Truro 
possesses, from first to last, apart from 
this one Canonry, £100 a year subject to 
rates and taxes. That really cannot be 
considered as a luxurious establishment 
which strives to keep up, by the volun- 
efforts of clergy and laity, 
what a Cathedral is expected todo. I 
do think it would be very ungenerous 
to press a provision made long ago, 
when there was no such institution 
in view, to the detriment of an institu- 
tion, which, as the Bishop of London 
has said, is doing the best possible work 
in and for all the parishes of Cornwall. 
Tae Dvuxz or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON : I do not rise for the purpose 
of making any objection to the Bill now 
under discussion, but simply to correct 
my right rev. Friend in his account of 
the proceedings of the Committee. The 
Bill which was brought before the Com- 
mittee was to take £3,600 a year out of 
the hands of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners. That Bill was unanimously re- 
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jected. I have the re here. The 
matter upon which the division wag 


taken was not upon the merits of the 
Bill, because the first resolution is ‘‘ That 
it is not expedient to proceed further 
with the Bill.” Then the Resolution 
upon which the division was taken was, 
‘‘That in the opinion of this Committee 
any money that may be granted.” 

On Question whethertha word “ now” 
shall stand part of the Motion, resolved 
in the affirmative. 


Bill read 2* accordingly. 
House adjourned at a quarter past Five 


o’clock, to Monday next, a quarter 
before Eleven o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 17th May, 1889. 


QUESTIONS. 
Pome 
IRELAND—THE REV. D. STEPHENS. 


Mr. BLANE (Armagh, 8S.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland if it be true that the Rev. 
Daniel Stephens, recently sentenced by 
Judge Webb to six months’ py ey 
ment, is at present confined in a flagged: 
cell in Londonderry Gaol ; if it be true 
that the reverend gentleman is bereft 
of a bed, and sleeps on three planks. 
nailed together; if he be disallowed the 
use of a razor by the Prison Authorities ; 
if they have forbidden him the use of 
books, newspapers, pens, and ink; and. 
if the Prison Authorities would allow 
him to provide any of these himself ? 

Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mavpgn, University of 
Dublin): The General Prisons Board 
report that the cell in which the Rev. 
D. Stephens is confined is flagged, but 
covered with matting. The prisouer,. 
during the first month or probation 
stage, slept in accordance with the 

rison rules on an ordinary plank bed, 
but was supplied with a mattress on the: 
recommendation of the surgeon. On. 
the completion of the probation stage he 
became entitled to, and was offered, a 
bedstead. This, however, he refused to- 
accept. The rules do not entitle a. 
prisoner of the clase in which he at pre-- 
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sent is to be provided with a razor, or 
books, newspapers, and writing ma- 
terials. The Board have no authority 
to exempt individual prisoners from the 
rules unless it should be considered 
necessary on special grounds, which do 
not appear to exist in the case in 
question. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): Have 
the Prisons Board considered the pro- 
priety of treating all these eases on the 
same principle, instead of dealing with 
them separately. Is the hon. and 
learned Gentleman aware that a razor, 
as well as books and writing materials, 
have been Vary in other cases ? 

Mr. MADDEN: I am not aware of 
that fact. 


THE POSTMASTERSHIP OF 
KILLARNEY. 

Mr. BLANE asked the Postmaster 
General, with reference to the vacancy 
which exists in the, postmastership of 
Killarney, upon what date did the late 
postmaster cease the active performance 
of his duties in connection with the office, 
and how long subsequent was it until 
the vacancy was officially announced and 
candidates invited to apply for it; 
how many applicants Bh A to this 
official invitation ; what was the cause of 
the delay that arose from the date of the 
vacancy arising until this official invita- 
tion was issued ; what is the reason of 
the delay in now filling the appoint- 
ment, and when may it be expected to be 
officially announced ; and, whether he is 
aware that is generally believed, and if 
it be a fact, that the appointment was 
formally conferred before ever an official 
intimation of the vacancy was published 
to the service through the usual 
channel ? 

*Tue. POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Rarxes, University of Cam- 
bridge): In reply to the hon. Member, 
I have to state that the late postmaster 
of Killarney was granted a pension on 
the 25th of January last; that the 
vacancy was announced and candidates 
were invited on the 12th of March, the 
announcement having been withheld 
until that date so as not to interfere 
with other similar announcements which 
had to take precedence ; that the number 
of candidates was 46 ; that the appoint- 
ment has been filled, and that there has 
been no undue delay in filling it; and 
that as to the general belief to which 
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the hon. Member refers, it is, as such 
beliefs so often are, without the slightest 
foundation. g 


SUBMARINE TELEGRAMS. 

Ms. HENNIKER HEATON (Cpr 
terbury) asked the Chancellor of the- 
Exchequer what amount was expended 
during the year ended 31st March, 1889, 
on submarine telegrams from England 
by the various Departments of the Go- 
vernment, including the Army and Navy, . 
the Foreign Office, Diplomatic and Oon- 
sular Services, the Colonial Office, and 
by the India Office; the amount paid 
by the British Government for telegraph 
cable subsidies; whether he is aware 
that the Australasian Governments pay 
subsidies to the amount of £32,000 a 
year for telegraph cables to England; 
whether eelaad contributes anything 
towards this expenditure ; and whether 
he will consider the advisability of ap- 
pointing a Commission to consider and. 
report on the whole question of tele- 
graphic communication between Eng- 
land and the various parts of the 


Empire ? 

“Tire CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Mr. Goscuen, St. George’s, . 
Hanover Square): I have found some 
difficulty in obtaining the information 
for which the hon. Member asks, as tele- 
grams sent from Government Depart- 
ments to foreign countries do not neces- 
sarily pass through the Post Office. 
Roughly speaking, the total cost of such 
telegrams in 1888-9 was something 
under £16,000. Last year’s Votes show 
that subsidies amounting to £49,000 
net were paid by the Imperial Exchequer 
to submarine telegraph companies. I 
understand that the Hastern Extension 
Telegraph Company has laid two cables - 
to Australia. The one which was laid - 
first is unsubsidized, but the Australian 
Colonies pay an annual subsidy of 
£32,400 for the second. No contribu- 
tion is made from Imperial finances. I 
am not prepared to consider the advisa- - 
bility of appointing such a Commission : 
as the hon. Member suggests. 


IRELAND—CHARGE AGAINST AN 
EMERGENCY MAN. 

Mr. BLANE asked the Chief Secre-. 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
if his attention had been called to the- 
fact that, on Saturday, 11th May, an. 
emergency man named John Girvan. 
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fired three shots from a revolver at Ser- 
geant Mortimer and Constable M‘Govern 
near Portadown, county Armagh, and 
was arrested and lodged in Ballynary 

lice barrack, and brought before Dr. 

agennis, J.P., of Lurgan; if Girvan 
is still at large, after firing on the 
police sent to protect him; and if the 
Attorney General will make inquiry 
‘with reference to the transaction ? 

Mr. MADDEN: The Constabulary 
report that the man was arrested by the 
police and brought before the Magistrate 
-on the following morning. The case 
will be dealt with at the Petty Sessions 
“Oourt on Monday next. The charge 
against the man is that he was intoxi- 
-cated and discharged a revolver. 

Mr. SEXTON: (Belfast, W.): Is he 
an emergency man? 

Mr. MADDEN: I am not aware. 


MILITIA ADJUTANTS. 

Mr. BLANE asked the Financial 
Secretary for War if it be intended to 
adhere to the present regulation with 
regard to the appointment of adjutants 
to the Militia, by which an experienced 
officer of the Regular Army not below 
the rank of captain should fill the post ; 
and if a strong effort will be made to 
fill the existing vacancies in such an im- 
portant office before the annual training 
this summer. 

Taz FINANCIAL SEORETARY 
ror WAR §(Mr. Bropricx, Surrey, 
Guildford): It is not proposed to alter 
the existing rule for the appointment of 
adjutants to the Militia. There are 
always ample candidates as regards the 
infantry, and though in the Artillery 
Militia there is more difficulty in obtain- 
ing suitable officers, it is expected that 
the two vacancies now existing will very 
shortly be filled. 


THE METROPOLITAN TELE- 
GRAPHISTS. 

Mz. OCTAVIUS V. MORGAN (Bat- 
tersea) asked the Postmaster General 
“whether he has received a petition 
signed by 252 Metropolitan district tele- 
graphists pointing out the existing stag- 
nation and asking for an improvement 
in their future prospects, and whether 
he is prepared to make such recom- 
mendations as will meet the justice of 
their case, and thereby remove the cause 
-of the grave discontent which at present 


-@xists. 
Mr. Blane 


{COMMONS} 
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*Mz. RAIKES: I have received the 
petition referred to, and am carefully 
examining the question, which presents 
considerable difficulty. I have not yet 
come to a decision. 


IRELAND—THE GAELIC ASSOCIATION, 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland if he has seen a report of 
proceedings at Olonmel, under the 
Oriminal Law and Procedure Act, on 
Wednesday, 8th inst., at which it 
appears that Mr. Bolton, Crown Solici- 
tor, in his address to the Court said :— 


‘“‘The defendants were char; with riot, 
which originated in their taking part in a 
meeting of the Gaelic Association, which, it 
was well known, was a thoroughly illegal 
association, so much so that Mr. Parnell was now 
endeavouring to dissociate himself from it.” 


If he can state on what authority Mre 
Bolton made this statement, that the 
society was an illegal body; and, will 
Mr. Bolton be called upon to explain 
the above-mentioned statement ? 

*Mr. MADDEN: Mr. Bolton reports 
that the statement attributed to him in 
the first paragraph of the question is 
substantially correct. I am informed 
that the members of the association 
referred to, who were convicted of riot 
on the occasion when Mr. Bolton made 
the statement in question, have appealed, 
and this being so, I cannot enter into a 
discussion of any statement made on 
the part of the prosecution. 

Mr. FLYNN: The statement of Mr. 
Bolton had nothing to do with the 
charge, but I will ask if that gentleman 
is entitled to characterize an association 
extending all over the country as an 
illegal association ? 

*Mr. MADDEN: I cannot add to 
what I have already stated; having 
regard to the fact that the case is one in 
which there is an appeal pending. 

Mr. FLYNN: Then I will call atten- 
tion to the matter later on. 


THE SALVATION ARMY. 

Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whe- 
ther it is the case that five men, members 
of the Salvation Army, were taken 
through Dorking handcuffed, together 
with a man who had been stealing 
sheepskins, on Saturday, May 4th, for 
conveyance to Wandsworth Gaol, for 
causing an obstruction in the street; 
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whether there was any question as to 
the willingness of these men to go to 
prison, inasmuch as having had the 
option of a fine they "Galibenstely 
chose to go to prison instead; and, 
what was the ground of their being 
thus handcuffed? 

*Toze UNDER SECRETARY _ or 
STATE ror taz HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Stuart Wort ey, Sheffield, 
Hallam) said he had nothing to add to 
the statement made on the subject by 
the Home Secretary yesterday in reply 
to the question of the hon. Member for 
South Manchester. It did not appear 
from the letter of the Chief Constable 
‘that the men were unwilling to go to 

rison, but the Superintendent thought 
it prudent to handcuff them in conse- 
‘quence of the excitement which prevailed 
in the streets where a considerable 
crowd had collected. 


IRELAND—EVICTION IN CORK. 

Dr KENNY (Oork, 8.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he was aware that 
Patrick Donovan, of Castleventry, Ross- 
carberry, county Oork, was recently 
evicted from his farm; that since 
Donovan’s eviction the farm has been 
in charge of an emergacy man guarded 
by two policemen ; that on the morning 
of Tuesday the 2nd instant the emer- 

ency man in charge left Donovan’s 
farm with his police guard; that the 
latter returned that evening without the 
emergency man, or any substitute for 
him, and took sole charge of farm till 
the night of Thursday, the 4th instant, 
when they were relieved by two other 
policemen, who then remained in sole 
charge till the night of Friday, the 5th 
instant, when an emergency man, 
guarded as before by two yolicemen, 
was again placed in charge of farm ; 
whether it is the custom to allow police- 
men to take sole charge of evicted 
farms, as in this case; and, whether he 
will inquire into the matter; and, if he 
‘finds the facts are as above stated, he 
will give directions that policemen shall 
not in future be so employed ? 

*Mr. MADDEN: I must ask the hon. 
Gentleman to postpone the question. 


TELEGRAPH CLERKS AT RACE 
MEETINGS. 
Tue Marquess or CARMARTHEN 
(Lambeth, Brixton) asked the Post- 
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master General whether it is a fact 
that telegraph clerks were recently 
drawn from York, Leeds, Liv l, 
Sheffield, Manchester, and Ridichighian, 
to — duty at Epsom, Sandown 
Park, and Newmarket race meetings, 
whether the staffs required for such 
meetings could have been supplied from’ 
London, thus effecting considerable 
economy in railway fares and subsis- 
tence allowances; and, whether the 
— thereby effected in such cases 
would have provided means for the 
promotion of officers who are waiting 
at the head of a lower class, and yet are 
performing the same duties as are per- 
formed by clerks in a higher class? 

*Mr. RAIKES: In reply to my noble 
Friend, I have to say that for the races 
of the 23rd and 24th April, 3 tele- 
graphists were sent to Epsom from 
Birmingham, 3 from Manchester, 1 
from York, 1 from Leeds, and 2/ 
from London. For the races of the 
25th and 26th and 27th, the 8 
provincial . telegraphists proceeded 
from Epsom to Sandown Park, and 13 
London telegraphists were employed. 
At Newmarket, from the 29th April to 
the 3rd May, the same 8 provincial 
officers were employed, in addition to 2 
from Leeds, 2 from Sheffield, 3 from 
Liverpool, and 20 from London. The 
whole of the staff required -at these 
meetings could not have been supplied 
from London, and no more economical 
or efficient arrangement was feasible. 
I need hardly explain to my noble 
Friend that even had a saving been 
ractical it could not have been applied 
in any manner affecting promotion. 


INLAND REVENUE DEPART- 
MENT. 


Mr. PATRICK JOSEPH O’BRIEN 
(Tipperary, N.) asked the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer whether he is aware of 
the great discontent existing in the 
Inland Revenue Departmert of the 
Civil Service, owing to the almost com- 
plete stoppage of promotion, arising out 
of the retention in that Department of 
aged Collectors, Supervisors, and other 
superior officials ; and also owing to the 
fact that vacancies in the superior ranks 
are not filled as they occur; and, if so, 
whether he will cause such steps to be 
taken as may remove this discontent 
complained of ? 


THE 
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Mr. GOSCHEN: The hon. Mem- 
ber’s question is practically a repe- 
tition of one addressed to me some 
time ago by the hon. Member for West- 
meath (South), and I have nothing to 
add to the answer which I then gave. 
I am not aware that there is great dis- 
content in the Inland Revenue Depart- 
ment. It is true that promotion is 
somewhat slack, owing to the abnormal 
extent of promotion which occurred 
some time ago. The aged supervisors, 
collectors and others to whom the hon. 
Member refers are still very efficient 
officers, and to compel them to retire 
would run dead against the repeatedly 
expressed desire of this House to keep 
down the pension list and discourage 

e retirement of men still capable of 
rendering good service. As for delays 
in filling up vacancies, they are due, 
when they do occur, to the necessity of 
making inquiries as to the fitness of 
candidates for promotion. 


IEELAND.—EVICTIONS ON THE PON- 
SONBY ESTATE. 


Mr. PICTON (Leicester) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, if it is true that a force of 
100 police constables and an equal 
number of soldiers was employed in 
the eviction of William Forrest and 
Edmond Lynch, tenants on -the Pon- 
sonby Estate, on the 8th instant ; what 
was the cost of the operation ; whether 
it is a fact that at the very time of 
the eviction, or immediately before, 
negotiations were being carried on 
between the landlord and the tenants on 
the estate for the purchase of their 
holdings by the latter, but were broken 


off owing to the interference of a London. 


syndicate; whether he is aware that 
Mr. Horace Townsend, the agent of the 
honourable Member for South Hunting- 
don, declared that it was the intention 
of this syndicate to clear the tenants off 
this property ; whether 37 tenants, or 
thereabouts, remain to be evicted ; 
whether they have made several efforts 
to settle with the landlord on the best 
terms they can honestly offer ; whether 
the torces of the Crown will be 

at the disposal of the London syndicate 
to evict tenants who are anxious and 
willing to purchase ; and, whether he 
can give any estimate of the cost of such 
av operation ? 


{COMMONS} — 
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Mr. MADDEN: I must ask the hon.. 
Member to postpone the question. 


COMPLAINT AGAINST THE POLICE, 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
§.W.) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether his. 
attention has been drawn to the follow- 
ing from the summing up of 
Judge Homersham Oox, in an action 
tried before him on Wednesday, in 
which the jury awarded to the plaintiff 
£15 damages for injuries sustained. 
through being struck with a truncheon. 
by a constable, who pleaded in defence: 
that he was compelled to use his 
truncheon to clear a disorderly crowd 
after it had declined to make way :— 

“There is not a tittle of justification for the: 
assault. The constable had no more right 
to strike a man than I have. I have a 
right to strike a man in self-defence, and a 
constable has the same right, and no greater, 
unless the Riot Act has been read ;” 


And, whether he will direct the special 
attention of the Oommissioners of 
Metropolitan Police to the law upon. 
this subject ? 


*Mr. STUART WORTLEY: The 
attention of the Secretary of State has. 
been drawn to this matter. The duties 
of the police with regard to the use of 
their truncheons are clearly defined in 
police orders, which are to the effect. 
that the truncheons are supplied to the 
police to enable them to protect them- 
selves if violently attacked. If a con- 
stable is likely to be overpowered he 
may draw his truncheon and use it, 
taking care to avoid striking anyone 
on the head. The arms and legs should 
be aimed at to disable a prisoner, as. 
parts of his frame least likely to suffer 
injury. The use of the truncheon is not. 
to be resorted to except in extreme cases- 
when all other attempts have failed, and 
a prisoner is likely to escape through. 
the constable being ill-used and over- 
powered. 


Mr. J. STUART: What are the 
Police Orders which the right hon. 


Gentleman has read? Are they in the- 


possession of the House or the public ? 


*Mr. STUART WORTLEY: No; 
but I am perfectly willing to shdw the 
hon. Member the text of this order. 
I believe that orders are published from. 
time to time as they are made. 
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Mz. J. STUART : I must ask the hon. 
Gentleman to lay on the Table the Police 
Orders which he has just read. It is 
wery difficult to obtain a copy of them. 

*Mr. STUART WORT If the 
hon. Gentleman will move for a copy of 
the Paper which I read he can do so, 
‘but it is a question as to whether the 
country should be put to the expense of 

rinting a Return after the publicity I 
have given to the order. 

Mr. J. STUART: Then I beg to give 
notice that I will move for the whole of 
the document which has been quoted by 
the hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. COLERIDGE (Sheffield, Atter- 
cliffe): I believe that the Justice 
Fors agente are published in the Police 

e, edited by the hon. Member for 
the Central Division of Sheffield (Mr. 
Howard Vincent). 

Mr. J. STUART : I should like to see 
them. 

*Mr. STUART WORTLEY: I will 
inquire into the matter. 

rn. FLYNN: Does it contain a 
copy of the Police Regulations for 
Treland ? 
*Mrz. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


THE INVERNESS EDUCATIONAL 
TRUST. 

Mr. ANGUS SUTHERLAND 
(Sutherlandshire) asked the Lord 
Advocate whether the Scotch Education 
Department has passed the Report of 
the Factor and Treasurer of the 
Inverness Educational Trust, dated 19th 
February last, to the Governors of the 
‘Trust and the Directors of the Inverness 
Academy; whether, in that Report, it 
is admitted that the directors have failed 
to carry out that portion of the scheme 
approved by the Education Department 
which provided for the creation of 
bursaries and scholarships; whether the 
scheme was only allowed to pass without 
opposition on account of this provision 
being inserted ; whether the directors 
have alleged that it is the want of funds 
that has prevented the establishment of 
such bursaries and scholarships; and, 
whether, since the Report contained the 
following statement— 

‘¢ The following Balances are not yet taken 
-over, and are under the consideration of the 
Scotch Education t, viz.: Balance 
-due to Caledonian Bank, £1,473 5s. 9d. ; Ditto 
-due by late Factor, £1,086 19s. 9d.” 


‘The Scotch Education Department will 
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take immediate steps to make the said 
balance available for the purposes of 
the scheme. 

*Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. P. 
B. Rosertson, Buteshire): The Report 
referred to has not been transmitted to 
the Scotch Education Department, and 
the Department have no knowledge of 
its contents. The scheme in question 
was not allowed to pass without opposi- 
tion, as it was discussed in Parliament, 
and my Lords cannot say whether such - 
opposition was modified on account of 
any particular provision inserted in it. 
The accounts of the governing body 
down to the 31st December, 1888, have 
been examined by the Auditor under 
direction of the Department, and it 
appears that want of funds has so far 
prevented the establishment of bursaries 
and scholarships. Attention has been 
drawn to the balance due by the factor 
of the former trustees; but the present 

verning body state that they have 

een advised by counsel that they ate 
not in a position to take legal steps to 
recover this sum from the late trustees, 
to whom the factor was responsible. 


IRELAND—PRISON TREATMENT OF 
MR. CAREW, M.P, 

Mr. SEXTON: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether, after 
Mr. Carew, M.P., at the - instance 
of the medical member of the Irish 
Prisons Board, had been allowed the use 
of writing materials, and had availed 
himself of this facility to prepare a 
statement of his evidence to be given 
before the Special Commission, it was 
intimated to him that no statement 
could be delivered to his solicitor until 
after it had been read by the Governor 
of the Gaol in which Mr. Carew is 
imprisoned; and, whether Mr. Carew 
is not to be allowed to prepare for his 
defence except under the supervision 
of the gaol official. I also wish to ask 
the hon. and learned Gentleman 
if he is aware that the visiting justices 
when they saw Mr. Carew yesterday 
found him pale, thin and haggard; 
thaf his appetite had tically gone, 
and that he had to take exercise 
—in fact, that his health is so extremely 
bad that the worst fears are enter- 
tained ? 

Mz. MADDEN: I have not received 
any information upon these matters, 
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and I must ask the right hon Gentleman 
to postpone the question. 

Mr. SEXTON: I will repeat both 
questions on Monday. 


IRISH BILLS, 

Mr. LEA (Londonderry, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland if he can now state 
the day when he proposes to introduce 
the Irish Drainage and Railway Bills? 

Mr. MADDEN: My right hon. 
Friend hopes to be able to introduce a 
Bill in the course of next week. 

Mr. FLYNN: Shall we have a few 
days’ notice of its introduction ? 

Mr. MADDEN: I think that is a 
—— I must leave to the Leader of 

e House. 


THE SULTAN. 

Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON (Tower 
Hamlets, Stepney) asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty whether any, and 
what, steps are being taken to raise the 
Sultan. 

Tae FIRST LORD or tae ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord G. Hamitron, Middle- 
sex, Ealing): The Salvage Company on 
the spot, who were employed by the 
Admiralty after the vessel struck, do 
not believe that she can be raised and 
the naval and dockyard officers at 
Malta corroborate this view. A London 
Salvage Company have offered to under- 
take to raise her, but we cannot assent 
to their terms. Orders will therefore 
be sent to the Commander-in-Chief to 
remove what fittings and guns he can. 
This will necessitate the blowing up of 
the upper deck of the sultan. 

Sm W. LAWSON (Cumberland, 
Cockermouth): Will the noble Lord 
state whether any Report will be laid on 
the Table as to the means taken to try to 
save the Sultan after she struck ? 

Lorpv G. HAMILTON: It is pro- 
posed to have an inquiry into that 
matter, but the investigation must be 
Post ned until the Duke of Edinburgh 

as become sufficiently convalescent to 
enable him to be present # 

Mr. ISAACSON: What were the 
terms of the Salvage Company’s offer ? 

Lorp G. TON: What they 
offered was this, that if they failed the 
Admiralty should bear a certain portion 
of the expense, and that if they suc- 
ceeded, ar should be paid an inordi- 
nate reward. 


Mr. Madden 


- {COMMONS} 
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INDIAN PENSIONS.—UNCOVENANTED- 
C1VIL SERVICE. 

Srr ROPER LETHBRIDGE (Ken- 
sington, N.): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for India if he will. 
state the date on which the first pension 

ayable in England was granted to any 
Endian Uncovenanted Civil Servant; 
also the total amount and total number 
of such pensions now payable in Eng- 
land, showing how many are for £200 
a-year and under; how many above 
£200, but less than £300 a year; how 
many above £300, but less than £400 
a year; and how many over £400? 

Taz UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir J. Gost, 
Chatham): The first pension payable in 
England to uncovenauted civil servants. 
was granted in 1815. There are fifteen 
pensions payable in sterling amounting 
to £6,660. Of these two are for £200 
or under; three between £200 and £300 ;. 
three between £300 and £400; seven 
above £400. There are also 380 pay- 
able in rupees, amounting to Rs. 
1,156,177. Of these 162 are for Rs. 
2,000 or under; 53 between Rs. 2,000 
and Rs. 3,000; 73 between Rs. 3,000 
and Rs. 4,000; 92 above Rs. 4,000. 

Sr R. LETHBRIDGE: Arising out 
of the answer of my hon. Friend, is the 
House to understand that the first series. 
of pensions named by my hon. Friend 
are payable in sterling to uncovenanted. 
servants residing in India? 


Sir J. GORST: Yes, Sir. 


IRELAND—THE TROOPS IN DONEGAL. 


Captain M‘CALMONT (Antrim, E.) 
asked the Secretary of State for War 
whether he will be prepared to sanction 
the granting of special allowances to 
the troops that have been employed 
during the last few months in aid of the 
Civil Power in the county of Donegal ? 

Mr. BRODRICK: The troops in 
question have had an additional meat 
ration. No further special allowance is. 
contemplated. 


DISSATISFACTION IN UPPER BURMAH.. 
Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 


I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 


State for India whether he is aware. 
that serious and widespread dissatis- 
faction now exists in Upper Burmah ; 
whether complaints have reached him 
that the introduction of the British 
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Indian system of taxation has caused 
widespread misery among the rural 
populations; whether the Administra- 
tion has monopolized the trade in rubies, 
in which thousands of the citizens of 
Mandalay previously obtained subsi- 
dence ; whether a heavy per centage has 
been levied upon the proceeds of culti- 
vation; whether persons in possession 
of lands under rights recognized by the 
previous Government have been ousted, 
and the lands claimed as Government 
property ; and whether, in view of the 
existing distress and misery in Burmah, 
the Secretary of State will direct in- 
quiry to be made as to the remedial 
measures to be undertaken ? 

Sm J. GORST: The answer tu the 
first question is in the negative. The 
Indian system of taxation has only been 
extended to Upper Burmah in respect 
of stamps, salt, excise, and income tax; 
and that in only a modified form. The 
Ruby Mines were a Government mo- 
nopoly before the conquest of Upper 
Burmah. A few of the citizens of 
Mandalay may have profited by a con- 
traband traffic in rubies which the 
Government are doing their best to 
stop. There is no land tax except on 
Royal lands, always recognized as 
Government property, and forming less 
than one-sixth of the cultivated area. 
The Secretary of State does not at 
present see any grounds for the inquiry 
suggested. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: With regard 
to the first paragraph of the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s answer, is the Secretary of 
State unaware that any dissatisfaction 
exists in Upper Burmah, or is the reply 
limited to the description of the dissatis- 
faction? Ifthe Secretary of State has 
any knowledge of the existence of dis- 
satisfaction in Upper Burmah, how 
would he describe such dissatisfaction ? 

Sm J. GORST: When the Secretary 
of State directs me to answer a question, 
he naturally desires me to answer the 
question put on the Paper. What the 
hon. Member asked was whether there 
was serious and widespread dissatisfac- 
tion now existing in Upper Burmah, and 
I replied that the Secretary of State has 
never heard of any such dissatisfaction. 
But with regard to the question the hon. 
Member now puts, I should be astonished 
to find a country in any part of the world 


in which some dissatisfaction with the 


Government does not exist. 
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Mr. BRADLAUGH : Does the hon,. 
Gentleman know that the principal 
English papers in Burmah state that 
serious and widespread dissatisfaction 
exists ? 

Sir J. GORST: No, Sir. 


THE BROUGHALL CHARITY ESTATE. 

Mr. JESSE OCOLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) asked the honourable 
Member for the Penrith Division (Mr. 
J. W. Lowther) if the Charity Commis- 
sioners are aware that the trustees of the 
Broughall Charity Estate, in Shropshire, 
decline to offer the land in allotments, 
as required by the Allotment Act of 
1882, though repeated applications have 
been made for the land by the labourers 
of the parish; whether the land is at 
present unlet ; and, whether the Charity 
Commissioners will take steps to compel 
the trustees to carry out the provisions 
of the above Act? 

*Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumber- 
land, Penrith): The Oommissioners. 
are aware that application has been 
made to the trustees by the labourers on 
the Broughall Charity Estate. The 
Commissioners have themselves ad- 
dressed several communications to Mr. 
H. Lee, the sole surviving trustee, on 
the subject, which have hitherto re- 
mained unanswered. The last tenant. 
of the land gave up possession at. 
Christmas last, and the Commissioners. 
have no knowledge of the land having 
been re-let. The Commissioners have 
fully explained to the labourers the 
precise steps necessary to be taken by 
them to enable the Commissioners to- 
exercise their powers under the 10th 
Section of the Allotments Extension 
Act, 1882. 

Mr. COLLINGS: Is the hon. Mem- 
ber aware that the trustees some months 
ago promised the labourers in writing 
that they should have these allotments, 
but have since taken no steps whatever 
to provide them ? 

*Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: No, Sir; I 
am not aware that any such promise was- 
made to the labourers. The Act of 
Parliament says that certain proceedings 
shall be taken, where the trustees have- 
failed to carry out the Act, and those 

roceedings and no other can be taken, 
if there has been — on the part 
of the trustees. e Commissioners. 
some time ago fully informed the 
labourers as to the manuer in which 








“to put the machinery in motion, and 
‘they are perfectly willing to carry out 
“the Act. 


INDIA—OUTRAGES UPON COOLIES. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India whether his 
attention has been called to the cases of 
outrage alleged to have been perpetrated 
upon coolies by planters, which are set 
‘forth in the following extracts from the 
Report of the Indian Association and 
the proceedings of the Bengal Pro- 
‘vineial Conference held in October, 

1888— 

‘*The next mode of punishment which is 
sometimes resorted to is the lock-up. In 1884 
two officers of the Dum-Duma tea estate in the 
district of Dibrugurh, named Bahus Kedar 
Nath Ghosh and Lasadhar Barua, were charged 
with the offence of keeping a man under illegal 
restraint, and in this case the existence of a 
dungeon in many tea gardens was proved by 
the witnesses for the defence. The Assistant 
Commissioner, Mr. Greenshield, who tried the 
case, expressed, in his judgment, great surprise 
and strong disapproval of suck conduct on the 
part of the planters.” 


In December, 1886, the following 
telegram appeared in the newspapers— 

‘‘Having been systematically maltreated, 
some 110 coolies, men and women, came in a 
body on the 9th inst. from the Rajabarie tea 

rden, and made complaints. jeutenant 
' on has found some of the serious charges 
to be correct—namely, the existence of a dun- 
geon, where absconders and other recalcitrant 
coolies are confined and tied down with ropes. 
The manager, Mr. Eyre, admitted having the 
dungeon and having cut a coolie with a cane. 
Several telegrams were lately received from 
Dibrugurh, stating that about 200 men and 
women were severely caned on their buttocks 
by one Mr. Anding, the assistant manager of 
the Misijan tea garden, and four of them died 
from the effects of it. Mr. Anding, the cruel 
perpetrator of these misdeeds, had been sent to 

ison for three months and had been fined 

-250. Such instances are not rare.” 

And whether the Government will take 
any action in the matter? 

Sm J. GORST: The Secretary of 
‘State has no reason to believe that out- 
rages upon coolies in Assam by planters 
are common, or that the few cases 
which occur are not adequately punished 
under the existing law. The first case 
referred to in the question happened 
five and the second two and a half years 
ago. There is no information in the 
possession of the Secretary of State as 
to these cases. But as regards the case 
of Anding, which happened in Septem- 
ber, 1888, the offender was tried and 


Mr. J. W. Lowther 
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convicted on three charges, and was 
sentenced on the first to rigorous im- 
prisonment for three months and a fine 
of 250 rupees ; on the second to rigorous 
imprisonment for ten days and a fine of 
100 rupees; and on the third to rigorous 
imprisonment for six months and a fine 
of 100 rupees. Compensation was given 
to the complainants. There is no founda- 
tion for the statement that any persons 
have died from the effect of outrages. 
The whole question of the coolie 
emigration to Assam is at the present 
time under the special consideration of 
the Government of India. 

Mrz. BRADLAUGH: In view of the 
fact that these unfortunate people are 
utterly unable to represent themselves, 
will the hon. Gentleman see that special 


-attention is directed to their complaints, 


and that steps are taken to remedy 
them ? 

Sir J. GORST: Certainly, Sir; special 
attention has been directed to that part 
of the inquiry, and the Secretary of 
State has been officially informed that 
the First Oommissioner of Assam is 
engaged in investigating the condition 
of the tea gardens. 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 

Mr. JAMES STUART asked the 
President of the Local Government 
Board whether he is now prepared to 
propose such Amendments of the Stand- 
ing Orders of the House relating to pri- 
vate Bills as shall secure that, where 
houses suitable for the accommodation 
of at least 20 families of the working 
classes are to be pulled down, or other- 
wise rendered unfit for habitation in 
any parish, provision shall be made for 
the erection of suitable dwellings instead 
of them, and that provision shall be 
made that the houses shall not be pulled 
down at a greater rate than the new 
ones are erected; and that the latter, 
when erected, shall continue to be avail- 
able for the purposes of the dwellings 
of the working classes for a reasonable 
time? 

*Tuz PRESIDENT or raz LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD(Mr. Rirouie, 
Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): The 
hon. Member is no doubt aware 
of the terms of the clauses which are 
now introduced into private Bills in 
pursuance of the Standing Orders with 
ary to the accommodation to be pro- 
vided for persons displaced by the de- 
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molition of houses. I have received no 
representations that these provisions 
are insufficient for the pur contem- 
plated by Parliament. With regard to 
parishes in the Metropolis, the clauses 
apply whenever 20 or more houses 
occupied by persons of the labourin 

class are proposed to be demolished. 
In districts outside the Metropolis they 
apply when the number is ten or more, 
and I cannot but think that the test 
should continue to be the number of 
houses and not the number of families 
who occupy the houses. The term 
‘family ’’ is by no means easy of defini- 
tion. As regards the other matters 
referred to, they are already provided 
A by the clauses introduced in the 

ills. 


IRELAND — PRISON TREATMENT OF 
MR. E, HARRINGTON, M.P. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY asked the Solici- 
tor General for Ireland is it true that 
the result of the Lord Lieutenant’s 
clemency to Mr. Edward Harrington, 
M.P., in remitting, after the first three 
months, the sentence of hard labour for 
the remaining three months of his sen- 
tence, was to deprive him of four ounces 
of brown bread and half a pint of milk 
per diem ? 

*Mr. MADDEN: I beg to refer the 
hon. and learned Gentleman to the reply 
given to a similar question put by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Belfast (Mr. Sexton) on the 11th 
of April, in which my right hon. Friend 
the Chief Secretary fully stated the facts 
of the case, and the conditions of con- 
vict labour. 


DISTRICT INSPECTOR MARKHAM. 


Mz. T. M. HEALY asked the Solicitor 
General for Ireland, whether the evi- 
dence on which District Inspector Mark- 
ham was convicted of cowardice for not 
arresting Father M‘Fadden prior to the 
murder of District Inspector Martin will 
be published or made accessible to Mem- 
bers of the House ? 

*Mz. MADDEN: The Inspector 
General reports that one of the charges 
which was investigated was for cowardly 
behaviour, but in reviewing the case he 
did not consider the evidence sufficient 
to support the charge ; but that failure 
in duty was proved. As explained in 
reply to a question on this subject 
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yesterday, the inquiry having been a 
departmental one, it would be contrary 
to custom to lay upon the Table or 
otherwise publish the papers in the 
case. 

Mr. J. MORLEY (Newcastle-on- 
Tyne): Why should not hon. Members. 
have reasonable access to evidence which. 
has been published in the newspapers ? 
I am told that the evidence has already 
been given in the Derry. Journal of 
Wednesday last, and if that is so, why 
should it not also be laid upon the Table 
of this House ? 

Mr. MADDEN: I am not aware that. 
that is the case. I have made inquiry, 
but have not yet received a reply. If, 
however, it is the case, there will be less. 
difficulty in the way of hon. Members, 
and the suggestion of the right hon. 
Gentleman will be considered. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I must really ask 
the Chief Secretary to consider the pro- 
priety of giving hon. Members reason- 
able access to the evidence. To tell hon. 
Members to procure a copy of the Derry 
Journal is not giving them reasonable 
access to the evidence. 

Mr. MADDEN: The suggestion of 
the right hon. Gentleman will be cona- 
sidered. 

Mr. GLADSTONE (Edinburgh, Mid 
Lothian): The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman says that it is contrary to prece- 
dent to give the result of a departmental 
inquiry. That may be so, but the 
assumption is founded on the principle 
that the inquiry is essentially a secret. 
one. As the proceedings at this inquiry 
have already been published, the argu- 
ment of secrecy disappears, and Members. 
of Parliament asking for information of 
this character ought not to be told that. 
they may order the newspaper in which 
it appears. 

Mr. MADDEN: All the considera- 
tions to which the right hon. Gentleman 
has called my attention will be borne in 
mind if the fact is that the inquiry was. 
open to the public. WhatI said was 
that it would be contrary to precedent. 
to lay on the Table the evidence given in. 
a departmental inquiry unless there were 
special circumstances in the case. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: We want not 
merely the Report of the Gentleman who 
conducted the inquiry, but the evidence 
which was given. e do not care a 
button for the Report. 


P 
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THE BATTERING RAM. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY asked the Chief 
8 to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether the attention of the 
Constabulary Authorities will be speci- 
ally directed to the provisions of Section 
7 of “The Evicted Poor Protection 
Act, 1848,” which provides that whoso- 
ever withintent to dispossess any persou 
actually dwelling in a house or other 
‘building, shall, except so far as may be 
necessary to enable the Sheriff or his 
officer, to effect an entrance thereto, 
pull down, demolish, or unroof in whole 
or in part such house whilst such person, 
or any of his family, shall be actually 
within the same, shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanour; whether most of the 
evictions carried out by the battering 
ram are not by the ‘Sheriff or his 
officer,” but by a special bailiff; and, 
whether Judge Johnson’s observations 
at last Assizes on this practice have led 
in any way to its being modified ? 

Mr. MADDEN: The Inspector 
General reports that there is nothing in 
the instructions given to the Constabu- 
lary which is not in harmony with the 
provisions of the Act quoted. Evictions 
are generally carried out by the Sheriff 
or his officer, though some cases have 
occurred in which the execution of the 
writ is committed to a special bailiff. 
This, however, is done under express 
statutable authority, and there is no 
reason why protection should not be 
given in such cases. The matter referred 
to in the concluding paragraph of the 
hon. and learned Member’s question is 
not within the control of the Govern- 
ment, and I am not in a position to 
state to what extent the recommen- 
dations of the learned Judge have been 
adopted. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Mr. Justice 
Johnson, a gentleman who was formerly 
in this House, has denounced the prac- 
tice of entrusting the execution of pro- 
cess of this nature to bailiffs, or,in other 
words, to emergency men, and the 
Government have Mr. Justice Johnson’s 
remarks beforethem. Sheriff's officers 
have never used petroleum or the 
battering-ram, and my question is 
whether the Government will see that in 
future police protection is not given to 
irregular emergencies. The Sheriff or 


his officers are entitled to the protection 
of the law, and they are the only officers 
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of the law upon whom the duty of 
ing out evictions devolves. 

*Mz. MADDEN : The hon. and learned 
Gentleman is aware that down to 1837 
the eviction of a caretaker could not be 
carried out by the Sheriff or his officer, 
not only by a special bailiff. The Act of 
1887 gave the landlord the option of 
entrusting the work to the Sheriff, but 
he can lawfully employ a special bailiff, 
and it would be exceedingly wrong if the 
Government refused to give police pro- 
tection to those whom he may employ in 
the execution of this duty. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Has the atten- 
tion of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man been called to a statement 
made by the Lord Chancellor in 
the House of Lords, that when a 
legal decision has been given it is the 
duty of those concerned in the adminis- 
tration of the law to obey it. In this 
case we have the declaration of Mr. 
Justice Johnson, that the writs ought 
not to be executed in this particular 
manner, but that they ought to be en- 
trusted ‘‘to the Sheriff or his officer.” 
Will the Government see then that 
— protection is not given to irregu- 
ar emissaries ? 

*Mr. MADDEN: The Act of 1887 
gives the landlord an option as te whom 
he shall employ, and the employment 
of special bailiffs is not illegal. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: On the Con- 
stabulary Vote I will call attention to the 
system adopted by the Government of 
giving police protection to persons with 
petroleum cans in their hands, which 
they employ in burning down the houses 
of the tenants—such persons not being 
Sheriff's officers. 


THE ALLOTMENTS ACT, 1882.. 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS asked the 
hon. Member for Penrith whether he is 
aware that there is certain charity land, 
in the parish of Weedon, which is sub- 
ject to ‘‘The Allotments Act, 1882,” 
and now in the occupation of Mr. 
Samuel Hadland ; whether Mr. Hadland 
is trustee of the land as well as the 
tenant, and declines to give up posses- 
sion, though repeated applications for 
allotments have been made to him b 
labourers and others in the parish; an 
whether the Charity Commissioners will 
take immediate steps to enforce the pro- 
visions of the above Act? 
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to the Allotments Act, 1882, and is now 
‘in the occupation of Mr. Samuel Had- 
land. The Commissioners are not at 
ase ys aware that Mr. Samuel Had- 
dand is trustee of the land, but inquiry 
upon this point has been made. The 
-attention of the trustees was called to 
the provisions of the Act in December 
last by the Charity Commissioners, and 
in consequence thereof notice was pub- 
‘lished in accordance with the 4th Sec- 
‘tion of the Act, but so far as the Com- 
missioners are aware, no applications 
from labourers have been received by 
‘the trustees. But again upon this point 
I will direct inquiry to be made. 


ADMIRALTY AND WAR OFFICE OON- 

TRACTS—SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

Mr. BERNARD COLERIDGE 
(Sheffield, Attercliffe) asked the First 
Lord of the Admiralty whether certain 
firms in London have received for many 
years, and are still receiving, large 
orders from the Government Depart- 
auents (Navy and Army) for surgical 
4nstruments, appliances, &c.; whether 
he is aware that these firms do not 
manufacture three-fourths of such 
goods, but that they are all made 
‘by manufacturers in Sheffield and 
elsewhere, who stamp on the goods 
the names of the firms from whom the 
Government purchase; whether he is 
aware that the published price lists of 
these firms from which the Government 
purchase are 25 per cent higher than 
those of other firms in Sheffield, London, 
and elsewhere, who supply goods of 
exactly the same quality and finish ; and 
whether he is aware that the Admiralty 
and War Office refuse to allow other 
firms to tender and assign no reason for 
such refusal, and what is the reason for 
such refusal ? 

Lorp G. HAMILTON: Surgical in- 
struments and appliances for Navy use 
are obtained under contract with a 
London firm of surgical instrument 
makers, who secured it after competi- 
tion with other leading firms of high 
reputation, to whom it is strictly limited. 
‘The principal and most important 
items in the Schedule are the cutting 
instruments for which London has 
always held a very high position. All 
these articles and many others are 
manufactured by the contractors in 





made by them, nor by any other firm of 
instrument makers. With regard to the 
price lists, the Admiralty does not buy 
on price list quotations, but to special 
patterns and prices. It is not customary, 
nor is it desirable on obvious grounds, 
to assign reasons for declining to permit 
a firm to tender. Every application is 
carefully considered and dealt with on 
its merits. 

Mr. COLERIDGE: Are the contracts 
to which the noble Lord has referred 
contracts in writing. 

*Lorp G. HAMILTON: I believe 
they are. 


IRELAND—PRISON TREATMENT OF 
MR. J. O’CONNOR, M.P. 

Mr. SEXTON: May [I ask the 
Solicitor General for Ireland if it is the 
fact that the hon. Member for South 
Tipperary has been required to clean 
out his prison cell ? 

Mr. MADDEN: I have no informa- 
tion to that effect. 


THE CLOSURE. 

Mr. ROBERTSON (Dundee): I wish to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury whether 
his attention has been called to two oc- 
casions recently on which the operation 
of the closure has had the effect of not 
merely closing the discussion, but of 
excluding from the consideration of the 
House amendments which had not been 
moved; and whether he will take into 
consideration the desirability of altering 
the rules so as to remedy such an incon- 
venience ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: It must be 
obvious to the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man that I am not in a position to give 
an answer to a question of this character 
without consideration. I am under the 
impression that, on the whole, the 
exercise of the right which belongs to 
all hon. Members of this House to claim 
that the closure shall be put, has been 
for the convenience of the House, and 
has been accepted on the part of the 
great majority of the House as being in 
accordance with the views of that 
majority. The very large majority 
which voted last night in favour of the 
closure confirms that view; but I will 
take the question into the most serious 
consideration, and, if necessary, ask the 
House to consider it. 
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EXTENSION OF PENNY POSTAGE. 


Mz. HENNIKER HEATON asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury whether 
he will give facilities during the present 
Session for the discussion of a Resolu- 
tion for the extension of penny postage 
to the various parts of the British Em- 
pire and to America, in order to fittingly 
celebrate the jubilee of penny postage 
in Great Britain and Ireland ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: My hon. Friend 
must expect the answer I am about to 

ive, that it is not in my power to offer 
the facilities which he desires. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS. 


Mr. MARJORIBANKS (Berwick- 
shire): I wish to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury whether he can now state 
definitely when the Local Government 
(Scotland) Bill will be taken ? 

Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeenshire, 
E.): Perhaps it will be convenient if 
the right hon. Gentleman will also say 
whether the Scotch Universities Bill will 
be taken before Whitsuntide. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: We hope to 
dispose of the important business now 
before the House—the Budget Bill and 
the Naval Defence Bill—on Monday 
next, and under these circumstances we 
hope to take the Local Government 
(Scotland) Bill on Thursday, and, as I 
stated to the House, to proceed with it 
as far as possible from day to day. As 
soon as that Bill is read a second time, 
I hope it may be possible to obtain a 
Second Reading for the Scotch Univer- 
sities Bill before the Whitsuntide 
Recess. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Is there any 
intention of introducing on an early day 
the Irish measures which were referred 
to in the Queen’s Speech ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: Itis the hope of 
the Chief Secretary to introduce a 
Drainage Bill in the course of next 
week. I am not able to say when a 
Land Bill may be brought in. 


THE SUGAR CONVENTION BILL. 


Sm W. HARCOURT (Derby): I de- 
sire to put a question in reference to the 
Sugar Convention Bill. The Bill was 
originally put down for the 16th of this 
month, and then a Motion was made late 
at night, without any notice, for the 
postponement until, I believe, the 20th 
of June. I will ask the First Lord of 
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the Treasury to take care that in future, 
on an important question of this kind,. 
when a Motion of postponement is made, 
hon. Members shall have an oppor- 
tunity of making observations upon it, 
or of opposing it if they so desire. In 
this matter Members were taken by 
surprise. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: Iam very sorry’ 
if the right hon. Gentleman has lost an 
opportunity of which he wished to avail: 
himself, but I had given a distinct 
notice that the Bill would not be taken. 
until after Whitsuntide, and the post- 
ponement until after Whitsuntide, but 
not very long after, was put from the 
Chair in the ordinary course. I will 
consider in the case of important Bills. 
whether a distinction can be drawn. 

*Mr. T. M. HEALY: The right hon.. 
Gentleman the President of the Board 
of Trade pledged the Government to a 
particular date, and it was on the distinct 
understanding that we were carrying 
out the suggestion of the First Lord of 
the Treasury that the proposal was. 
accepted by the House. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: That is really 
what we understand. The Government 
had distinctly announced that the post-. 
ponement would be until after it- 
suntide, but only to a very short time 
after Whitsuntide. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I do not think 
the right hon. Gentleman exactiy 
appreciates the ground of our complaint. . 

o doubt the right hon. Gentleman: 
said he would postpone the Bill until 
after Whitsuntide, but what we on this 
side desired was to have an opportunity 
of protesting against that postponement. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I do not wish to- 
make any charge on this occasion, but 
I think that on future occasions when 
great importance is attached to the- 
question of postponement, the Motion 
should not be taken without full notice. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: If I had any 
reason whatever to suppose that it was. 
the desire of hon. or right hon. Gentle- 
men to make any observations on the: 
occasion, I would not have taken the 
postponement without giving them the 
opportunity they desired. 

m W. LAWSON: Can the right 
hon. Gentleman state whether any 
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arrangements have been made for the - 
Whitsuatide holidays ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am sorry I. 
am not in a position to state anything. 
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NAVY (O0AL). 
Return ordered, 
“Showing names of Collieries from which 
‘supplies of coal for the use of Her Majesty’s 
Heavy were accepted, and the total quantity so 


pure in 1877-8, and in 1888-9.”— 
4Mr. Burt.) 
YOTIONS. 
—o—— 


MUNICIPAL RATES. 


On Motion of Sir Albert Rollit, Bill to 
‘make provision for the making, assessment, and 
eollection of Munici: Rates, ordered to be 
brought in by Sir Albert Rollit, Mr. Woodall, 
Mr. Rowntree, Mr. Murdoch, and Mr. Craig. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 234.] 


Mr. HEALY: I wish to ask the hon. 
‘Gentleman whether his Bill has appli- 
ation to Ireland ? 

*Sm ALBERT ROLLIT: No, Sir; 
as at present drawn the Bill does not 
so provide, but I will give the suggestion 
of the hon. Member my attention, and 
see whether I can do anything in that 
direction. 


GAME LAWS AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Gainsford Bruce, Bill to 
amend the Law respecting Licences to deal in 
‘Game, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Gains- 
ford Bruce, Mr. Lawson, . Isaacs, Sir John 
Lubbock, Mr. Forrest Fulton, and Mr. Byrne. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 235.] 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—jp —— 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE 
BILL (No. 215.) 
As amended, considered. 

*Mr. GEDGE (Stockport) said: I rise, 
‘Sir, to move that Sub-section 2, Clause 
5, be omitted. I am sorry to have to do 
this on Report, but from a misunder- 
standing last night when this clause 
was being discussed in Committee, I was 
not permitted to move its rejection. I 
move the rejection of the clause for the 
‘reason that it is both unfair and con- 
-trary to the whole principle upon which 
the Estate Duty is founded with regard 
to property coming under probates. It 
\is also fraught with so much delay and 
inconvenience as to make the col- 
lection of the moderate amount that 
will be received under it very detri- 
‘mental, indeed, to the taxpayer. The 
‘principle of this part of the Bill 
ils that you are taking the value of 
tthe property passing under the instru- 
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ment regardless of the persons to whom 
it is payable, and when the statement of 
value is as much as £10,000, then the 
Estate Duty is to be paid. Aceording to 
the Sub-section, though the value pas- 
sing under the instrument—namely, the 
robate or letters of administration, is 
ess than £10,000, you have to inquire 
where any real property has passed at 
the death of the same testator, either 
through his intestacy or by his. will, or 
by his exercising the power of appoint- 
ment by will; and if the value of thé 
two estates comes to more than £10,000, 
then the people who inherit the perso: 
nalty have to pay the 1 per cent on 
what they inherit, although it makes 
no matter to them whether there 
is real property or not. Take 
the concrete case in which a 
testator dies, leaving £6,000 worth 
of personalty, and divisible am his 
children. The executor is unable to 
prove that will unless he can satisfy the 
authorities either that the testator had 
or that he had not real estate amount- 
ing to at least £4,000. He has to 
make inquiries. He ascertains there 
is an estate worth £3,000 to £5,000. 
He has to find out the value of that 
estate; he has to write to ask ques- 
tions about the estate with which he 
has nothing to do as executor; he has to 
o to the heir-at-law and ask questions 
which the heir-at-law is perfectl 
justified in not answering; he has to fin 
out the gross value and the net value of 
the estates and the deductions. All this 
time he is kept waiting for the probate, 
the widow and children having, perhaps, 
nothing else to live upon. I have had 
practical experience of the proving of 
wills, and I know that it involves con- 
siderable expense to prove the value of 
real estate. For every sovereign brought 
into the coffers of the nation, there will 
be at least as much loss caused to the tax- 
payer by the expense and inconvenience 
which this requirement necessitates. 
The principle of the Bill is ‘‘ what _ 
under the instrument,’’ as the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has chosen to 
call. it; but this money does not 
under the instrument, and, therefore, 
on the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
own principle, being less than £10,000, 
it ought not to be taxed. According 
to the right hon. Gentleman’s Budget 
speech, he said it would not be taxed, 
and from the italies in the Bill it 
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can be seen that the proposal is an after- 
thought. Second thoughts in this case 
were not best. I understand that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer objects 
that, if we do not marry realty to per- 
sonalty by this clause, he cannot marry 

rsonalty to realty by his new 6th 

lause, and that will involve a loss of a 
large sum of money annually. I main- 
tain that the two things are totally 
- different. The 6th Clause sets forth 
that where the realty is less than 
£10,000, then inquiry is to be made, 
not whether the testator died pos- 
sessed of personalty, but whether 
the person who gets the real estate gets, 
by the death, any additional benefit 
which brings the total value up to 
£10,000. For this benefit he has to 
pay, not on the personalty which he 
also gets, but he has to pay duty on 
the realty. This is perfectly just and 
consistent with the principle of the Bill. 
But, under this 5th Clause, the younger 
children who get the personalty pay 
1 per cent, while the eldest son, who 
gets the real property, is not to pay 
anything. I submit that the Bill was 
very much better as framed in accord- 
ance with the original intentions of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and I 
hope he will consent now to strike out 
this clause. 


Amendment proposed, Clause 5, page 
8, to leave out Rab costing 2.—( Mr. 
Sydney Gedge.) 

Question proposed, ‘That Sub-section 
2 stand part of the Clause.” 


*Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Mr. J. G. Goscuzn, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square): I do not 
feel justified in complying with the wish 
of my hon. Friend to leave out this 
cla xse, because I look upon it as part of 
the understanding in this matter, which 
was pressed upon me at an earlier stage of 
the Bill, and it was as a compromise 
that it was accepted. No doubt some 
of the difficulties are considerable, and 
it was for that reason I did not propose 
such a clause in the original draft. But 
the pressure put upon me by the right 
hon. Gentlemen the Members for Brad- 
ford and Wolverhampton, and others, 
caused me to do my best to produce a 
clause which should have the effect 
of removing an exemption, which was 
not considered a fair exemption, and 





the result of that attempt is the clause 


Mr. Gedge 
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before the House. I do not think the 


administrative difficulties are as great: 


as my hon. Friend i 89 ; but, in any 
case having introduced the clause partly 
at the suggestion and wish of the 
House, I should not feel quite justified 
in withdrawing it. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I quite agree 
with the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that the anomaly referred to was taken 
notice of on this side of the House in the 


Bill as it originally stood ; that, whereas. 


in cases of mixed estates a certain sum 
of money which passed at death would 
escape taxation, if it were not a mixed. 
estate, it would be liable to taxation.. 
But permit me to say two things. In 


the first place I certainly understood the- 


right hon. Gentleman to say that he 
had not been able to see his way to 
framing legislation for the purpose of 
meeting that difficulty. Nor I the 


smallest idea that an attempt was to be. 


made for the purpose. But that ob- 


jection was taken on this side of the: 


House when we had not in view the 
full difference between realty and per- 
sonalty. And I must own that, however 
good the intention of the Chancellor of: 
the Exchequer has been in introducing 
this 6th Clause, as he thought, to meet 
the remonstrances proceeding from 


another part of the House, I think the 


right hon. Gentleman who has just 
spoken has distinctly shown that there 
has been an anomaly of a most painful 
kind introduced into this Bill, and that 
there has been an extension of taxa- 
tion, not in the case of realty, but in 
the case of personalty. Under the 
clause the persons who have not any 


interest whatever in the realiy that. 


passes upon death, but have an interest. 


in some personal bequest which is- 
under £10,000, would, as the Bill. 


originally stood, not have been subject 
to taxation, but, as the Bill now stands, 


will be subject to taxation. I do not. 


recollect whether it was from the 


benches behind me that the anomalies- 


were pointed out as likely to occur in 
the case of a mixed estate, where the 


aggregate exceeded £10,000, and where- 
the parts did not exceed £10,000, one- 


of the anomalies being that the 
aggregate would escape taxation. Now, 
we find not that the objection ° be met 
by bringing the aggregate under taxa- 
tion, but by erieging a portion of the 


aggregate under taxation—namely, that: 
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portion of it which consists of per- 
sonalty, therefore aggravating most 
seriously the inequality to which refe- 
rence has been made to-night. I am very 
sorry indeed to find that we have a fresh 
aggravation of that ‘anomaly which has 
been pointed out by the hon. Gentleman 
in the Motion now made. There is an- 
other point on which I want to make an 
observation for the purpose of clearing 
+ any remaining doubt. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer must have seen that it 
has been only by slow degrees that we 
have arrived—I suppose it has been 
our own fault—at any clear idea of the 
operation of this proposal. As I under- 
stand, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
stated that the tax would be levied on 
the residuary legatee. I want to know 
whether that is 80 or not. And simply 
for the purpose of making things clear 
I will put a case—not an extreme case. 
I do not refer now to the case in which 
legacies areleft expressly ‘‘ free of duty,” 
except to observe that I think the Bill 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
ought to provide for a due construction 
of that phrase, because I can conceive 
that it may hold to apply to Estate Daty 
as well as to Legacy Duty. However, 
that is not my point. My point is, 
that the House ought to be clearly 
informed what will be the mode of 
Operation under this Act. Will the 
new Estate Duty be levied upon each 
specitic bequest in the case of perso- 
nalty where the aggregate exceeds 
£10,000, or will it be levied upon the 
residue? I put it, then: Suppose 
the case of-an estate composed of 
personalty, of such an amount that 
after paying the whole Probate Duty it 
leaves £50,000 for division—£20,000 
each to two sons, and making the 
daughter the residuary legatee—is it 
clear that in a case of that kind 
the duty will be levied on the three 
portions separately, or levied on a 
portion only—that of the residuary 
legatee? I am under the impression, 
upon consideration of the case, it 
would be upon the portion accruing to 
the residuary legatee. I must observe. 
that in that instance it becomes an 
aggravation of the case. The result would 
be that the tax would fall upon the 
residuary legatee, and wherever there 
are children, the residuary legatee or 
legatees are invariably one or more of 
the children. So that this assumes the 
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aspect of making the children of the 
testator pay the tax upon the whole in- 
heritance, of which a considerable 


portion, perhaps, is going to another 
person. Y tan say the cellor of 
the Exchequer will be kind enough to 
reply to my questions. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: I have not the 
right to reply, but by the kind permis- 
sion of the House I may perhaps be 
allowed to do so. With regard to 
this clause, I understand the right hon. 
Gentleman and my hon. Friend behind 
me would prefer its omission. I have 
introduced this clause to remedy what 
was considered an anomaly, but if it is 
the general opinion that it may lead to 
an increased anomaly, I am perfectly 
prepared to revert to the original form 
of the Bill, and omit this Sub-section, 
and the other additions to the Bill 
which depend upon it. Now, my 
right hon. Friend wishes me to ex- 
plain what will be the incidence of 
this tax. Iam sorry I have not made 
myself plainer, but I think from the 
beginning 1 said it would be levied as 
the Probate Duty is. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: But as to the 
residuary legatee. 


*Mr. GOSCHEN: The residuary 
legatee pays Probate Duty in many cases. 
Whether this duty will fall upon him, 
must, of course, depend upon the 
dispositions under the will, and pre- 
cisely as the testator takes into considera- 
tion, when he makes his will, that the 
Probate Duty will fall upon the residuary 
legatee, or I prefer to say the residue, 
so will he take this increased duty into 
consideration, and if he considers that. 
it falls too heavily on the residuary 
legatees, he will make such alterations 
in his will as will put them in the 
position in which he desires to place 
them. I would wish to point out to the 
House that the whole argument of my 
right hon. Friend is directed not so 
much against the new Estate Duty as 
against the Probate Duty altogether. 
Every word said against the one can be 
said against the other. But I think 
the right hon. Gentleman will remember 
that he himself made some alterations 
in the direction of increasing the Probate 
Duty, and at all events, this point is 
clear, that the new Estate Duty will be 
similar in its incidence to the Probate 
Duty. 
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*Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Thanet) : My 
yi ied hon. Friend has approached the 
subject this afternoon in so liberal a 
ea that I hope, in addition to meet- 
ing the suggestion which is now made 
from both sides of the House, he will 
also consider the expediency of recon- 
sidering this imposition as a whole, I 
‘venture to say that this is one of the 
least desirable imposts which a Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer could propose. 
With regard to the Estate Duty, I un- 
derstand it is proposed to increase the 
amounts payable on succession, besides 
which, there is a novel method of assess- 
ing that duty. We have heard at differ- 
ent times of the exceptional advantages 
which real estate is supposed to enjoy, 
as compared with personalty, in respect 
to the Death Duties. If there be any 
exceptional advantages enjoyed by 
realty over personalty, they are more 
than counterbalanced by the great dis- 
advantage under which the owner of 
real property approaches the question 
of the assessment of income tax. Those 
who have considered this subject muat 
feel that if touched at all it should 
be dealt with in a broad and com- 
= aggpecthe spirit, and I believe I am 

ully entitled to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman, even at the eleventh hour, 
to avail himself of the opportunity of 
dealing with the matter in its entirety. 

I venture to suggest that what my right 
hon. Friend is now doing will render 
still more one-sided and unfair the 
position which real estate at the 


pe moment occupies. Some 
on. Gentlemen may consider that 
real estate ought to be subject 


to special disabilities, but assum- 
ing that Parliament desires te deal 
with the subject as a whole, fairly 
and justly, it cannot be denied that in 
some respects real estate at the present 
moment is placed under serious disad- 
vantages. I do venture to hope that 
before the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
renders the anomaly still more acute, he 
will consider how far he can meet a 
legitimate demand. I ask the House 
to consider on this question of the Death 
Duties, whether the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is not going fara field in 
having recourse to this manner of 
raising money for what is avowedly 
age the face of it a temporary purpose. 

y right hon. Friend informed us that 
these proposals for raising additional 
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revenue were necessitated by the propo- 
sals of the Government for Naval 
Defence. Without going into the 
merits or demerits of that question, we 
are aware that the expenditure will 
have to be discharged in the next seven 
ears. Now, can anybody with any 
Lsowlodge of contempo history for 
a moment assert that a tax like this, 
placed upon the devolution of property, 
is likely, under any conceivable circum- 
stances, to be subject to modification in 
a sense favourable to those who pay it? 
We know very well that the so-called 
Death Duty, especially seeing that it 
involves the elements of taxation of 
land, is not likely in the immediate 
future to be subject to modification. 
*Mrx. SPEAKER: I think the right 
hon. Gentleman is not speaking to the 
Amendment, but is going into the whole 
question of the Death Duties, and is 
now making what is properly a Second 


Reading speech. 

*Mr. f W. LOWTHER : I think I had 
better defer that part of my speech to 
the next clause. trust, however, that 
my right hon. Friend will be able to hold 
out the hope—for I know he has 
approached this subject in a conciliatory 
spirit ; he has given proof of that this 
afternoon—that he will be able to 
remove some, at any rate, of the ano- 
malies which are involved. 


Question put, and negatived. Sub- 
section omitted. 


*Mrz. JAMES LOWTHER: In mov- 
ing the omission of Clause 6, what I 
wish to urge on the Government is this, 
that when for a temporary purpose 
money is required, it appears to be 
singularly inconvenient to havo recourse 
to a source of revenue which is ob- 
viously of a permanent character. On 
that ground I am disposed to take great 
exception to this clause, and I appeal to 
the general sense of the House when I 
say that if a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer is in future to be able to have 
indiscriminate recourse to the Death 
Duties, especially in the form which this 
Bill will authorize, there will be great 
temptation to him to impose taxation on 
those who have practically no voice in 
determining whether the tax shall 
be raised or not. I hope the Chan- 


cellor of the Exchequer will bear this 
in mind. I do not believe there ever 
was a Budget so thoroughly unpopular 
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with the most thorough-going sup- 

of a Geomtenil fe: the greet 
majority of us have viewed the pro- 
of the right hon. Gentleman 
with a feeling approaching wen wt 
I do trust we shall have some hope held 
out to us that this Budget will not be 
taken as a precedent, binding us to prin- 
ciples which I, for one, will always pro- 
test against—namely, the faring 4 that 
permanent taxation should be levied to 
an unfair extent upon one special class 
of society under the pretext of dealing 
with an exceptional national emergency. 


Amendment proposed, ‘“‘In page 4, 
line 41, to leave out Clause 6.”—( Ur. J. 
Lowther.) : 

Question proposed, ‘That the words 
‘where the value of any succession’ 
stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. ALLISON (Cumberland, Esk- 
dale): It is surprising to find the right 
hon. Gentleman who last spoke now 
protesting at the last moment against 
‘what he considers to be an unpopular 
principle. I am afraid he cannot have 
seen the correspondence between the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Lincolnshire, or his mind would have 
been somewhat relieved. There never 
‘was a time when the landed interest had 
less reason to complain than on the 
present occasion. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has argued again and again 
in this House that he has introduced no 
fresh anomalies into the taxation as dis- 
tributed between personalty and realty, 
and I cannot see, when you have such 
anomalies as undoubtedly exist, that you 
make them more bearable by increasing 
the taxation. I think that personalty 
has great reason to complain, as the 
‘taxation upon it is made heavier. Now, 
the landed interest is going to bear 
of the £800,000 to be raised this year 
not one single penny; the whole will 
have to be borne by personalty, and so 
far is realty from bearing its fair pro- 

rtion, that out of the total sum of 
£1,200,000 to be raised it will contribute 
the magnificent sum of £100,000. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: I may point out that 
-when Scotland and Ireland are brought 
into the calculation the amount con- 
‘tributed by realty is £150,000. 

Mr. ALLISON: I do not see that 
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still remains the fact that more than a 
million is contributed by personalty, and 
although the relative value is not more 
than two to one, yet personalty pays at 
the rate of ten to one. Again, if you 
take the Suecession Duty as it stood 
last year, it pays only one million, while 
the Probate Duty contributes five 
millions, or in the proportion of one to 
five. Now the proportion is to be one 
to ten, and yet the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer tell us that no fresh anomaly 
has been introduced. I think he made 
a striking statement at the close of his 
8 h last night, when he said that if 
the Amendment of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian were 
carried two-thirds of the fresh impost 
would be swept away. Now, the pro- 
posal of the right hon. Gentleman was 
to avoid the tax falling on legatees 
receiving less than £10,000. Surely, 
then, the meaning of the protest 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
is that two-thirds of this new 
taxation will be borne by these 
smaller legatees, which we were at first 
led to believe would be exempted. I 
must confess I think it is extremely hard 
that the landed interest should raise any 
outcry on this occasion, when it has 
never had less cause for doing so. The 
tax, in fact, will fall in great severity 
and most unfairly on those least able to 
bear it. Apparently the resources of 
the House are exhausted, and we can- 
not raise an Amendment which would 
prevent the tax being paid by persons 
who receive less than £10,000, which 
was the original proposal ; but I think, 
as the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian said last night, it will 
provide a very useful cry in the country 
during the autumn campaign. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: My right hon. 
Friend below me tells me that my 
proposals have been received with 
dismay by a large number of the 
supporters of the Government. I am 
quite aware that there is a proportion 
of our supporters who do not approve 
of this method of raising taxation te 
meet the expenditure of the country ; 
but I am bound to say that many 
others have shown nothing like either 
dismay or disapproval. at with the 
opinions of hon. Members — who 
think that personalty is too hardly dealt 
with, and the opinion of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Thanet, who 
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complains that realty is not fairly treated, 
I am between the devil and the deep sea. 
I believe, however that the Government 
has struck the mean between the two 
extremes, and has been just, as far as the 
imposers of a tax can ever be just. The 
hon. Member for the Eskdale Division 
has fallen into error by taking the whole 
value of realty, instead of the taxable 
value. He has suggested that the new 
taxation will be borne by the smallest 
legatees. But it has been proved over 
and over again that they will not suffer, 
and that being so, we should lose an 
enormous sum by accepting the prin- 
ciple of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian, under which 
many a rich estate would be exempted 
if the residuary legatee received only a 
small sum. 

Sm W. HARCOURT: I must say 
that the statement made by the right 
hon. Gentleman at the end of his speech 
last night struck us very forcibly. The 
Amendment was intended to prevent 
injustice being done to smaller people, 
and the right hon. Gentleman at once 
declared that the acceptance of the 
Amendment would take away two- 
thirds of the new tax. Now IJ have 
examined the statistical abstract in 
order to see what were the numbers and 
the amount of properties left under 
£10,000. The number of persons so 
placed were 96 per cent of those who paid 
probate, and the amount was one-third 
of the whole. If that is so, and if your 
new arrangement is going to strike— 
and strike unfairly,as we think—persons 
in that position, I could easily under- 
stand the views and statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman. 

*Mz. GOSCHEN: It does not touch 
any of these. 

Sin W. HARCOURT: The arrange- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman is so 
obscure that I confess it is difficult 
to understand it. I am not going 
to interfere in the domestic quarrels 
between the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Thanet, on the subject of the Budget, 
but I must say that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has met the statement 
of my hon. Friend the Member for 
Eskdale with the remarkable argument 
that the owners of realty complained of 
the Budget as well as the owners of 
personalty, and therefore it must be 


Mr. Goschen. 
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just. I fail to see the logic of that 
conclusion. The hon. Member for 
Eskdale has shown that out of a tax. 
which will ultimately yield £1,200,000- 
realty hasto pay £150,000 only. Will 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer main-. 
tain that this is the real ratio between. 
realty and personalty in this country ? 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: Unencum- 
bered realty. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Oh, yes; we 
know the right hon. Gentleman is one of 
the champions of that system of encum- 
brances, of which he is so fond. Isay 
the final judgment of this House rests 
on the question: Is this or not the true 
ratio between the two classes of 
property? That is a plain and simple 
issue. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
seems to object to our putting it before 
the country, but if the tax is imposed, 
the country will be able to judge 
whether the House of Commons has. 
acted fairly between these different. 
classes of property. , 

*THE APTORNEY-GENERAL (Sir 
R. Wessrer, Isle of Wight): I should 
like to make one or two observations, 
for the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
has attempted to lead the discussion 
away from the point in dispute between. 
us. He says we have rejected an 
Amendment which would have removed 
the tax from the smaller legatees.. 
Surely he cannot have followed the 
course of the discussion last night, for 
nobody who considered the terms of 
the Amendment proposed by the right. 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian could possibly have thought it. 
would relieve the smull legatees in that. 
respect. Could a clause have been in- 
serted exempting from taxation those 
legatees receiving less than £10,000, 
that would have been desirable, but the: 
right hon. Gentleman’s Amendment. 
would not have effected that. The right. 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Derby 


has said that 96 per cent of the legatees. 


receive under £10,000. Well, if that 


is so, it shows the extreme consideration. 


which has guided my right hon. Friend 
in fixing the limit at that figure. It 
should be borne in mind that we have 


to deal with the gross amount, and not. 


with the mere number of persons paying: 
Again, the right hon. Gentleman 
mitted that although the smaller legatees 


form 96 per cent in number, yet. 
they represent only one-third of the 
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sum total which will be charged 
with that duty, and this fact shows 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has succeeded in levying taxation 
on two-thirds of the amount, while 
leaving free 96 per cent of the total 

ayers of the duty. I hope the right 
boa. Gentleman will make this clear 
when he comes to address the assemblies 
in the country to which he has referred. 
The right hon. Gentleman ought to 
have shown that this levying of the tax 
will cause hardship in individual cases, 
and that the effect of the tax being 
levied on individuals under the same 
instrument who happen to be in one 
class or the other will result in additional 
hardship being inflicted. I do not deny 
that hon. Members have attempted to 
show this, 

Sm W. HARCOURT: All I ask is, 
is the true ratio between the properties 
£150,000 to £1,050,000? fit is the 
true ratio, I admit the arrangement is 
just, but I ask the Attorney General to 
prove it. 

*Sir R. WEBSTER: The right hon. 
Gentleman assumed that it was not the 
true ratio for the purposes of his argu- 
ment. 

Sm W. HARCOURT: I want you to 
show that that is the true ratio. 

*Sir R. WEBSTER: It may or not be 
a prudent course to discuss the total 
value of real property as compared with 
personal property as a whole, but if we 
enter into a discussion of that subject 
we must examine the whole of the 
burdens imposed on one class as well as 
the other. The right hon. Gentleman 
states that he will repeat these facts, 
which are inaccurate, on the platform in 
the country. Let it be known that they 
are inaccurate. It is because the right 
hon. Gentleman has failed to point out 
or perceive that 96 per cent of the small 
holders or small legatees will be left out 
and be free from this tax, while two- 
thirds of the property passing held by the 
richer people will be charged, that I 
think it necessary that the right hon. 
Gentleman’s attention should be called to 
this fact before he is tempted in a 
moment of enthusiasm to reproduce on 
the platform such a misrepresentation of 
the position. I hope that before the 
right hon. Gentleman reproduces such an 
argument he will satisfy himself whether 
it has any relation to the subject we have 
been discussing. If he reproduces them 
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we shall be entitled to say that his 
remises are incorrect, his deductions 
inaccurate, and his conclusions unjust. 

*Mz. PICTON (Leicester): I do not 
think the hon. and learned Gentleman has- 
been quite as fair as he might have been.. 
He said the Amendment proposed by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian (Mr. Gladstone) would 
have afforded no means of redressing 
what we allege to be an injustice. He 
must have forgotten that that Amend- 
ment provided for a sort of drawback... 
Surely this would have afforded some 
redress of the injustice of which we are 
complaining. Again, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman has said to the 
figures quoted by my hon. Friend (Mr... 
Allison) mean nothing unless we can 
get at what they represent. We are- 
not without means of arriving approxi- 
mately, at all events, at the value repre- 
sented by a duty of £1,050,000 on per-- 
sonality, and £150,000 on realty. Take 
the Report of the Inland Revenue for 
1877-78. In that year probate was- 
paid on personalty of the value of 
£158,106,000, Legacy Duty was paid on 
property of the value of £75,619,450, 
and Succession Duty was paid om: 
£43,528,597. Yes, but what did the- 
£48,000,000 represent? Did it repre- 
sent the entire value of the landed 

roperty that passed? Nothing of the 
kind. I believe it is generally 
reckoned that the Succession Duty is- 
paid on about 13} years’ purchase of 
the actual rent. That is not very much. 
more, I suppose, than half the real 
value ; but even taking it that it repre- 
sents two-thirds of the real value, which. 
is far too advantageous to our opponents, 
the real value of the £43,528,597 would 
be £64,872,000 and a few hundreds, 
practically £65,000,000. If the value. 
of the personalty and realty in the year 
in which we are entering is in anything - 
like these proportions, then a more- 
monstrously unjust impost was never~ 
passed. by the House. Personalty~ 
will be charged at ten times the rate of 
realty. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: The hon. Gentle-- 
man ought not to say that. It would. 
be misleading the public to say we are 
taxing personalty at a rate ten times. 
greater than that at which we are taxing - 
realty. 

*Mr. PICTON: What we say is, that 
both classes of property ought to be: 
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taxed at the same rate. [The Onan- 
ontior of the Exonzqumr: “ So the 
are.” |] Apart from all technicalities, 
think the common sense of our fellow 
-eountrymen will hold that two kinds of 
property are taxed very differently in 
ing from one to another in death. 
This ie only of a piece with the manner 
in which we have been treating them 
continually. I take again the year 
1878-78. The charge for Probate and 
Legacy Duty was £7,504,000 and that 
for Succession Duty was only £849,510. 
If I am right that the £43,000,000 repre- 
sents about two-thirds of the absolute 
value, the Succession Duty ought to have 
amounted to £2,826,000 instead of to 
£849,540. I am astonished that the 
right hon. Gentleman with the ante- 
cedents and political traditions of the 
Ohancellor of the Exchequer should 
ever have ventured to propose so cruel 
and unjust an impost. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, 
W.): This is really a question for the 
country. The people outside will want 
to know whether there has been any 
attempt at levying an equitable tax to 
pay for this foolish war scare. What- 
ever outcry there isis by those who are 
pleading on behalf of settled real pro- 

erty, if the right hon. Gentleman 

Mr. J. Lowther) will look at all sides of 
the question, he will see there is another 
class of persons affected far more 
seriously than those for whom he speaks. 
*Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: I distinctly 
stated that my remarks did not apply 
by any means exclusively to settled real 
property; on the contrary, what I 
objected to more than anything was the 
new method of assessment adopted by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer which 
presses with exceptional severity on 
“freehold estates. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH: All real 
property is not in rural districts, and 
under the control of gentlemen who 
ean boast such an ancestry as the right 
hon. Gentleman. I am the representa- 
tive of a community where the assess- 
ment of real property is over a million 
sterling a year. That, of course, repre- 
sents an enormous total of real property 
—I suppose something like £25,000,000. 
There are scores of other boroughs of 

‘the same character where this tax will 
fall infinitely more heavily than upon 
“the interest the right hon. Gentleman 
-wepresents. I say there is something 
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despicable in the position taken a 
fow G Gentlemen in this House in pt 
to bring extraordinary on the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that he 
will give them a a pe that as soon as 
possible their kind of pro and 
interest shall be relieved foe ae tax 
levied upon them. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


*Mr. GOSCHEN : I beg to move the 
omission of the words from ‘‘and where,” 
in line 2, to “‘ £10,000,” in line 7. As 
we have cut out of Clause 5 what I ma: 
call the mixed estates, I propose to fol- 
low the same course here. 

Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 
2, to leave out after the word 
“pounds” to the word ‘a,” in 
line 7.—(Mr. Chancellor of the Hache- 
quer.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out remain part of 
the clause.” 


*Mr. HALDANE (Haddingtonshire) : 
I understand that in the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s opinion this is conse- 
quential upon the omission of Sub-sec- 
tion 2 of Clause 5. I think I shall be 
able to show the House not only that 
this Amendment is not consequential, 
but that itis not one to which we ought 
to assent. It was proposed by the 
Bill to levy a duty to be collected along 
with Probate Duty or personalty above 
£10,000 in value, and it was proposed 
to make provision whereby the duty 
would be leviable in the case of per- 
sonalty not amounting to £10,000, but 
where there was realty which brought 
the amount left up to that figure. 
It was pointed out earlier this afternoon 
that Sub-section 2 of Clause 5, which 
was, by consent, omitted, would lead to 
certain inconvenience. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer evidently thinks that 
because we have omitted that clause 
we should omit this, although this 
deals purely with Succession Duty. The 
right hon. Gentleman’s argument is 
that land and personalty rest on the 
same footing for the purpose of the 
Succession Duty. If that be his argu- 
ment, how can he go back and ask 
us to say there is some analogy between 
this Sab-codion and the Sub-section 
which we have already agreed to omit ? 
I protest against the suggestion that 
the reasons which led to the omission 
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of the one clause have any bearing upon 
this clause. 

*Mz. GOSOHEN: I will not press 
the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause 18. 


*Mr. HALDANE: For the p 

of raising a point I raised last night, I 
beg to move the omission of the clause. 
Clause 18, in substance, provides that in 
order to get at contracts as distinguished 
from conveyances, the Conveyance Duty 
is to be imposed on all contracts for the 
sale and purchase of property; but, as 
in the case of certain Finds of property, 
and notably in the case of land in this 
country, it is customary, and in some 
eases necessary, to perfect the title by a 
conveyance. The nl et do not 
desire to impose the duty on the con- 
tract in that case, because it would 
afterwards be collected on the con- 
veyance. When one has a perfect legal 
title to land it must be conveyed by deed 
in order to perfect the title. In that 
ease the section is not to operate, but I 
should think that in the case of at least 
half the land conveyed in this country, 
the title is subject to the technicality 
that the legal estate is what is called 
outstanding. If that is so it is not 
necessary to convey the property by deed, 
but it is the proper net mse unvary- 
ing practice todo so. The result will be 
that where the legal estate is outstand- 
ing the duty will have, as the clause is 
worded, to be raid. It is no use pointing 
toa subsequent part of theclause, because 
that does not help you. The duty will be 
payable upon the contract,notwithstand- 
ing that no conveyance or perfecting 
of the title may take place for months 
afterwards, and notwithstanding that 
the contract may go off altogether. In 
that case there will be a double burden : 
first of all, money will have been paid 
which never ought to have been paid, 
and in the second place if the money is 
got back, the interest on it will have 
been lost to the person paying the money. 
I do not see how the rae at are to 
get out of the difficulty. 

Amendment proposed, in page 11, line 
24, to leave out Clause 18—(dr Haldane.) 

Question proposed, ‘ That Clause 18 
stands part if the Bill.” 


Sin R. WHBSTER: I submit that 
my hon. and learned Friend has for once 
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mistaken the point. ll transactions. 

which must be conveyed by deeds are 

— subject to duty under existing 
cts 


*Mr. HALDANE: I do not wish to 
press the matter. I have put my point, 
and I cannot at all agree with the At- 
torney General’s explanation. I am not: 
suggesting that the duty should not be 
imposed as deeds, but that it should not 
be imposed as contracts. The responsi- 
bility, however, rests with the Govern-- 
ment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Bill to be read the third time on Mon- 
day next. 


NAVAL DEFENCE BILL. (No. 186.) 
Order for Third Reading, read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Bill be nowreada third time.” 


Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green,. 
N.E.): Tam surprised at the haste with 
which the Government are endeavour- 
ing to push through this bill, though 
to some extent I can understand it. 
With the object of the Bill I have no- 
sympathy ; my position is objection to- 
it im toto. From the first I opposed it, 
and nothing has been said during the- 
debates on the various stages to induce- 
me to change the opinion I have formed, 
that the Bill is an evil in itself, vicious 
in principle, and calculated to precipitate 
an appeal to war. I venture to think: 
that in the near future it will land us in 
administrative difficulties, and possibly 
international difficulties. We have 
absolutely no guarantee for the econo- 
mical expenditure of this vast sum of 
money, nor have we indeed any 
guarantee that it will be rightfully 
expended. Nor do I think the object 
with which the Bill is brought forward 
will be attained, namely the creation of | 
a Navy that shall be efficient in the- 
sense in which efficiency is understood 
by those who have expert knowledge of 
the Naval Service, and especially in: 
the view of the noble Lord the Member 
for Marylebone (Lord Charles Beres- 
ford), who seems to be practically the 
author of the measure. The reason is- 
obvious to me, though perhaps not so. 
obvious to those who have not. 
carefully read the various papers. 
which have been put fore 
us during the last three years, and do 
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which we have drifted as regards the 
‘Navy. I am surprised that the noble 
‘Lord the Member for Marylebone, and 
the noble Lord the Member for Padding- 
-ton (Lord Randolph Churchill) have 
not carried into practice the principles 
which they have professed over and 
over again, and desired that no 
large additional expenditure should be 
incurred in regard to the Navy until 
‘there is an absolute reform in the 
administ: ation of naval affairs. I hold 
‘this to be a most important matter, and 
again and again has it been urged upon 
‘the Government. Investigations have 
been made, elaborate reports have been 
resented, but so far as I am able to 
judge, comparatively few of the reforms 
insisted upon have been carried into 
effect. I am not prepared to say that 
attempts at reform have not been made, 
but little has been effected. My attitude 
towards the Bill is by no means an 
attack upon the noble Lord (Lord G. 
Hamilton) and his colleagues for bring- 
‘ing in the measure; my observations 
rather tend to show that what have 
been proved to be necessary reforms at 
the Admiralty have not only not been 
carried out, but in some very important 
particulars have not yet been by any 
‘means attempted. It seems to me of 
‘the first importance that the administra- 
‘tive body having control of these 21 
‘millions should itself be reformed, and 
should give an account to the country 
of the manner in which these vast sums 
are expended. The First Lord has all 
along regarded our action too much in 
the light of an attack upon Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. He cannot sus- 
tain that view, but on the contrary, he 
has a right to congratulate himself on 
‘the way this Bill has been received on 
this side of the House, and especially 
by right hon. Gentlemen on the Front 
‘Opposition Bench. I can well under- 
stand their position, in so far as the 
constitutional question is concerned— 
they have raised that definite question, 
and I shall not go into it; but so far as 
the actual demand in the Bill is con- 
cerned, they have taken no particular 
stand in regard to it, and that I can 
-only account for by supposing that their 
near connection with the Admiralty has 
‘tainted their judgment and they do not 
see how tv grapple with the question. 
But the noble Lord has no reason to 


Ur. Howell 
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complain of us as to our attitude to- 
Ww the measure. Indeed, so far as 
I am concerned, and I think I can k 
for some others, my desire is that, if the 
money is voted, it shall be economically 
expended so that we get our money’s 
worth. If I receive some guarantee 
that the money shall be so spent, I shall 
feel more satisfied than I do at present. 
The noble Lord was somewhat facetious 
with regard to Members on this side 
and their attention to his speeches. He 
assumed that our object in studying 
those speeches was for the purpose of 
proving that he was inconsistent in 
some minor particulars. I can assure 
the noble Lord that I had not the re- 
motest idea of that kind, but certainly we 
did not expect to find his utterances 
time after time contradicted by official 
documents presented to the House, and 
in themselves self-contradictory. This, 
however, has been the case. There was a 
very singular incident a few nights ago. 
The hon. Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Labouchere) quoted in good faith 
from official documents, believing those 
documents gave the facts as only the 
Admiralty could give them. He was 
followed by the Junior Lord of 
the Admiralty (Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett), 
who presented figures with an assur- 
ance that they were absolutely correct. 
But the figures so given did not agree 
with those given by the first Lord nor 
with the figures given for the informa- 
tion of the House in a Return. Now 
I would ask seriously, if we are not to 
rely on the accuracy of these official 
documents presented to the House, 
upon what shall we rely for information 
and how are we to get at the facts? In 
all our quotations from documents and 
official utterances we have been actuated 
by the desire to get at the truth. I 
have no desire to throw obstacles in the 
way of our having a magnificent fleet, a 
fleet all sufficient for all purposes, but I 
want to know whether we are or are 
not in a position to compete with other 
naval nations in case of conflict. Well, 
we are assured over and over again 
that we were in that position, but then 
in the course of a few months, say weeks, 
we were told that we are in so dilapi- 
dated a condition in regard to the Navy 
that it is absolutely necessary to spend 
21 millions of money, and that the money 
must be voted without delay. Now, I 
think the Government would do well 
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when we are concerned with a large ex- 
penditure on a great Department to give 
Parliament an absolutely reliable and 
full statement of the case. Never has 
the House refused to grant money when 
the expenditure has been shown to be 
necessary for the Naval Service, and so 
it will always be if necessity is shown. 
‘When we quote from the noble Lord’s 
speeches he, by some method, explains 
away what he has said, saying what 
may be true yesterday may not be true 
to-day. Well, certainly, circumstances 
sometimes change suddenly, as in time 
of war for instance. But we are not at 
war, nor do I see any signs that we are 
approaching a state of warfare. Whether 
these warlike preparations are likely to 
be a provocative of war is another 
matter. I do not expect hon. and gal- 
lant Gentlemen opposite to agree with 
me, but what happens is this: We 
are told, for example, that France and 
Germany are forming large fleets, and 
possibly they are, but why? I believe 
a year or two ago we found it necessary, 
as we said, to spend a large sum of 
money on warships, guns, and munitions 
of war, and thereupon these foreign 
nations thought this meant something, 
that some attack was to be made 
somewhere, and so they began augmen- 
ting their armaments. Right hon. 
and hon. Gentlemen point to this and 
say, ‘‘ We must build some ships; we 
must keep ahead and preserve our 
supremacy.” So, actually, having pro- 
voked this increase of shipbuilding on the 
‘Continent, we make further efforts to 
keep ahead. I doubt the wisdom of 
such a policy as this. Why should we 
lose our heads in this competition upon 
warlike expenditure? I endeavoured, 
from the information presented to us, to 

et at the state of our Navy, and discover 
fag it is that the necessity for this 
expenditure has comeabout. The noble 
Lord assumes that we regard the 
Admiralty as a veritable sink of 
iniquity; but I do not think we have 
said anything to justify that impression. 
But I certainly do share the opinion 
that there is much wasteful expenditure, 
and, so far as I can gather, there is very 
little supervision or control, and no one 
seems to know exactly what expenditure 
is absolutely needed, or how the money 
has been expended. And here I havea 
particular complaint to make. For 
some time past we have been dealing 
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with Navy expenditure, and in this 
Bill we assent to a large expenditure in 
that direction. I have been lookin 

anxiously for the accounts of Dockya 

expenditure and the Report of the 
Auditor General, and I hoped to find 
fyom these the evidence of some of those 
reforms the noble Lord said had been 
initiated. I am not prepared to say 
that some have not been _ initiated, 


but I do not find from this 
Report just circulated that much 
has actually been dore. This bulky 


Blue Book was only circulated this 
morning. I have not made myself 
fully acquainted with its contents, but 
from the Report it appears that the 
Auditor General has not been able to 
make a very careful audit of the accounts. 
I find that the test audit of the accounts 
for 1887-88 had to be suspended 
because the Auditor General could not 
go on with it. Then a Treasury 
Minute was passed in January last, and 
the Auditor General was asked to take 
up the accounts again, and the Treasury 
in that Minute undertook that the 
position of the Auditor General, as 
regards these accounts, should be defined 
by legislative enactment. The Auditor 
General explains that he has not had 
time for a proper test audit. It may be 
very satisfactory when he does make 
it, but we shall not know until the 
evidence is placed in our hands. From 
the evidence we have, it does not 
appear that things have been so well 
carried out as some of us were led to 
suppose from some of the late utterances 
of the noble Lord. I have not time to 
go into much detail, but I may mention 
that in paragraph 2! in reference to 
joiners—it may not be the worst 
example, but I give it—the Auditor 
General says :— 

‘Several instances of apparently excessive 
cost were found in the Joiners’ Balance Sheet 
at Portsmouth, where, for example, 13 engi- 
neers’ § boxes were found to have cost 
£93 1s. 1ld., while the Rate Book value was 
given as £32 10s 0d.” 

You see the wide difference between the 
estimate and the actual price. 

“The explanation given on the balance 
sheet is that the Rate Book price is incorrect ; 
but as no amendment of the Rate Book price of 
the articles was traced at all equivalent to the 
difference disclosed, a question has been put to 
the Admiralty on the subject.” 

Well, I do not know what the answer 
may be, but certainly points such as 
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these should be cleared up when these 
accounts are placed in our hands. It 
appears that some of the accounts have 
not been gone into because there was 
not time. Remarks are made about 
irregularities in the valution of stock, and 
a great many other things. My com- 
plaint is that this book has not reachél 
us early enough, and does not give us 
sufficient information. As a precedent, 
the noble Lord quoted the method pur- 
sued years ago by Lord Palmerston in 
regard to fortifications. Politically 
speaking, the noble Lord is not old 
enough to remember the circumstances 
connected with that fortification scheme. 
I remember. many circumstances con- 
nected with it, and I know that it was 
referred to out of doors, if not in this 
House, as “ Palmerston’s folly.” I 
remember also seeing the works in 
course of construction at Portsdown 
Hill and other places, and certainly 
any man of common sense would have 
pronounced the scheme foolish from its 
commencement. Yet this is the pre- 
cedent quoted by the noble Lord when 
embarking on a great shipbuilding 
scheme. I hope it may not in the result 
turn out to be a complete precedent, and 
that the programme when carried out 
will not effect its object. It is fore- 
shadowed by the noble Lord the Member 
for Marylebone, and hon. and gallant 
Gentlemen opposite endorse his view that 
thisis only a smallinstalment of what will 
ultimately be required before the Nav 

is brought up to the desired pasts | 
That is not a view that I hold. I 
cannot believe that the ordinary 
Estimates, presented year by year, if 
properly and economically administered, 
would not give us a Fleet sufficient. for 
all purposes, even in time of war. As 
I have said, there is no guarantee that 
all this money will be wisely expended. 
I cannot think that high naval officers 
at the head of the Dockyards are the 
right men in the right place to carry 


out this programme. I say this without 
any reflection on ere and dis- 
tinguished officers. I only say I cannot 


think that they have the qualifications 
for the post. You want a man who has 
intimate practical Spowledge with 
all these details of shipbuilding. 
It may be that their way of discharging 
their duty is in every respect satis- 


factory, and I have heard it stated that 
things are being carried on better than 


Mr. Howell 
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formerly. I am very glad to hear it, 
but it seems to me we ought to know 
exactly what is going on, and how the 
officers are discharging their duties. I 
do hope and trust that when this Bill is. 
peste , one of the first things that will 

e done by the Admiralty will be to 
piece ample details before the House— 

etails that we can vote upon without 
the fear of their being challenged by sub- 
eoquent details picked out of a pigeon- 
hole at the Admiralty to which no one 
has access but the First Lord of the 
Admiralty and his colleague in this 
House. My desire is that this large sum 
of money, if voted by the House, shall 
be su expended that the nation will get 
money’s worth for the money spent. 
That is one of the things we are sent 
here to secure. What we want is that 
we shall get as much for our money as. 
would be obtained in any private ot 
building yard. Any private ship-build- 
ing company would be able to give 
satisfactory replies to its shareholders, 
and surely in Her Majesty’s Dockyards, 
where we have the pick of the men of 
the nation, and where we pay the 
Magnet salaries, we ought to find 
officials who can present us with such a 
statement as will satisfy us in regard to 
this expenditure. I beg to move that 
this Bill be read a third time on this 
day six months. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word “now,” and at the end of the 
question to add the words ‘‘ upon this. 
day six months.’’—( dr. Howell. ) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the question.” 


*Mr. PICTON (Leicester): I rise to 
second this Motion. I have on the 
Paper notice of an Amendment which, 
of course, I shall not have an opportunity 
of moving now. That Amendment 
expresses the ground on which I protest 
against the passing of this Bill. It is 
on the sual of policy that I protest 
against it. The expenditure is not so 
much larger than our ordinary expendi- 
ture as was at first supposed. 
believe there will be an increase of some- 
£1,700,000 a year for seven years. I 
would ask why there was such a flourish 
of trumpets about the introduction of 
this new programme? Was it to sound 
a war note through Europe? Or was it 
to gratify the Jingo supporters of the 
Government? The love of the English- 
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man for his Navy is well known, 
and for some time we have had dinned 
‘into our ears the declaration of Richard 
Cobden that he would spend if necessary 
£100,000,000 upon the Navy. Yes, but 


‘there we always the condition, ‘‘if 
. mecessary.” What we are insisting 
upon now is that the necessity 


‘for this expenditure has not been shown. 
‘The fact is, that the question turns upon 
policy, and the policy which ng baniig an 
enlarged fleet has never yet been ex- 
plained to the House. Obviously the 
strength of a fleet that would be amply 
sufficient for the ordinary protection of 
our commerce and the maintenance of 
the connection between the various parts 
of the mys ny in times of peace is a very 
different t ing, indeed, from that of the 
fleet which will be necessary if we are 
going to meddle in any plot or intrigue 
in Europe. I maintain that the only 
position for this country to take up is 
one of what I may describe as cordial 
neutrality towards allthe world. Itis 
only by ostentatiously ignoring that 
point of view that our opponents on the 
other side of the House are able to 
accuse us with any face whatever of 
want of patriotism. We are as anxious 
for the safety and prosperity of our 
country as any hon. Gentleman opposite, 
but we maintain that those who are 
going to vote for an increased expendi- 
ture on the fleet are going to vote for a 
meddlesome foreign eg It is against 
that we protest. f it were in our 
power we would decline to advance 
one single farthing towards such 
a costly piéce of mischief. It is easy 
to show that if our Colonies and our 
commerce alone were being considered 
we should want no increase of the fleet. 
It is said we must make our fleet equal 
to any two foreign fleets. Is it probable 
or is it possible that, without our 
meddling with any European intrigue 
or going beyond our own business, any 
two European Powers will conspire 
together to capture one of our Colonies, 
or to play the pirate towards our 
commerce on the high seas? I would 
ask any hon. Member ofcommon sense, 
is it conceivable that France and Russia 
would combine together to attack any 
of our Colonies except on the ground of 
some European complication? I do not 
believe that even the most valiant of the 
gallant Gentlemen opposite will say for 
one moment that they would do so. If 
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we never enter into any complications, 
if we determine to mind our own 
business, it is absurd ‘to suppose 
that any two nations would, with- 
out cause shown, join to attack 
our Oolonies. The First Lord of the 
Admiralty said in introducing this 
measure that the amount of forces avail- 
able for attacking our commercial 
interests are continually increasing. 
But who wants to attack those interests ? 
Are we living in a world of pirates? 
Are foreign countries nothing but dens 
of robbers? I myself have more faith 
inhuman nature. ! Ministerial laughter. | 
Hon. Gentlemen who laugh at our sim- 
plicity in this respect imagine that they 
are living in the middle ages, when 
every man’s hand was against his fellows. 
They forget altogether the advance of 
the world. They point to the terrible 
armaments that are in existence—arma- 
ments for which we are very greatly 
responsible—and they say ‘‘ How can 
we live in a world like this unless we 
are armed to the teeth?” But foreign 
nations are beginning to see more and 
more that these large armaments are 
a curse, and they are all longing to get 
rid of them. The Declaration of Paris 
has been referred to. At the time when 
that Declaration was being drawn up 
there was a considerable amount of 
correspondence between this country 
and the United States, and if the 
European Powers had beer willing to 
assert that all private property even in 
the ships of an enemy should be free 
from capture, the Americans would have 
joined in the Declaration of Paris, and 
our commerce on every sea would have 
been sacred. Of course, I know dangers 
might arise. Every treaty is liable to 
be broken ; but still, taking all ordinary 
human probabilities, we are perfectly 
safein saying that if our rulers at 
that date had only had common sense, 
and had only freed themselves from 
absurd superstitions and traditions so 
far'as to join the United States in that 
rational extension of the Declaration of 
Paris, we should not have been at this 
moment called upon to enlarge our fleet. 
At this moment I doubt not, if the Go- 
vernment would take the initiative, both 
the United States and the Governments 
of European Powers would be only too 

lad to enter into any such agreement. 

nd to whose interest is it that this 
should be done? We have a commercial 
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navy equal to all the commercial navies 
in the world, I find that our shipping in 
most of the considerable ports equals the 
shipping of all other countries. Surely 
it is more to our interest that merchant 
shipping should be protected than it is 
to the interest of those who have 
small navies; and yet it is we 
of all people in the world who 
have been the obstructives, and who 
have refused to enter into this engage- 
ment. It is not now too late. If, 
instead of peddling with new guns and 
new ships, our Government will enter 
into negotiations with other nations, 
I have no doubt that the Declaration of 
Paris may be enlarged, so that our mer- 
chants might be able to sleep in peace. 
But that does not suit hon. and gallant 
Gentlemen opposite. The word “ supre- 
macy” has been used again and again 
in the course of this debate. We are 
assured that our supremacy at sea must 
be absolutely guaranteed. [ Ministerial 
cheers.| Yes, that is the spirit in which 
foreign nations are dealt with. We 
are not to have peace, nor quietness, nor 
friendliness, nor neighbourliness, but 
supremacy. Well, Sir, of course, that is a 
challenge to other nations to build an 
ironclad for every one of ours if they 
can afford it. The hon. and gallant 
Admiral (Admiral Field) laughs, be- 
cause he knows this country has a 
longer purse than most others, and he 
likes to play at the game of extrava- 
gance. It reminds me ofa game children 
at school sometimes play at, and which 
they call ‘‘showing each other for the 
most.” One shows a halfpenny and the 
other produces a penny. Then the first 
shows a sixpence and the second a 
shilling, and the richer of the two wins 
and asserts his “‘supremacy.” I main- 
tain that the repeated emphasis with 
which our ‘‘supremacy” has been 
asserted during this debate is an un- 
worthy challenge to the rest of the world. 
We are told that the number of men 
who are to be added to the Fleet will 
not be sufficient to man all the vessels. 
What is to be done with the vessels 
that are not manned? Our ships of 
war are no longer the beautiful and 
romantic structures which in days 
gone by were moved by the winds 
as things of life. They are huge 


floating factories, crammed almost on 
fray deck with expensive machinery. 
tis well known that machinery suffers 
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very much from idleness, and when 
these ships lie idle in our docks for a 
long time the machinery must suffer.. 
Just one word in conclusion as to the in- 
fluence we ought to exert on the rest of 
the world. Iam sure we must all feel 
that militarism is a terrible blot on the 
civilisation of the world. I cannot but: 
think that thesuffering now being caused’ 
by the prevalence of strikes throughout: 
Germany is almost entirely due to the: 
monstrous and wicked extravagance- 
with which the results of human labour 
are lavished on the means of destruction. 
In order to meet the heavy demands of’ 
money necessary to supply these arma- 
ments all kinds of heavy imposts have 
to burdencommerce. It is not, as the 
Fair Traders inform us, solely for the- 
rotection of French and German in- 
ustries that the import duties are im-- 
posed, but because that is the only way 
in which money can be raised for the- 
purpose of meeting the heavy military 
expenditure. If the people had to pay 
the amount by means of a poll tax or: 
an income tax, there would be a rebel-. 
lion next week. Therefore, these heavy 
imposts are placed upon commerce. The: 
result is that prices rise and wages sink. 
until the poor workers are so miserable 
that they have no resort but to strike. 
work, and sometimes even to threaten 
violence. What, I would ask, are we 
doing to help our fellow-creatures? If 
we had the courage of our grand position 
in the world, if we believed in the moral 
supremacy of this country, we should 
pursue a peaceful course, and set 
an example of moderate, gradual, 
and peaceable disarmament, and I 
have little doubt that, little by 
little, our example would be fol- 
lowed. Instead of that, we go about 
swelling with vanity and bragging of 
our naval supremacy, thus forcing other 
nations to continue their armaments.. 
By such conduct we lessen commerce- 
in the world, we diminish our own 
prosperity, we take the bread out of the- 
mouths of millions of workers in Europe, . 
and we diminish the comfort of our own 
workers. . It is on these broad grounds. 
of policy that I emphatically protest 
against these unpatriotic and wasteful 
measures. I know my words may fall 
upon deaf ears. But I hope that in the 
next Parliament I shall meet some of 
the hon. Gentlemen opposite face to- 
face—I do not think I shall meet many~ 
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of them, but I hope I may meet some— 
and we shall then see on which side is the 
public opinion of this country. The 
ple have never yet been awakened. 
hey do not know their own power; but 
when they realize, not their sordid in- 
terests, but their higher moral interests 
and the interests of civilization, and 
when they know their power, the Go- 
vernment, and the hon. Members who 
— this retrograde, heathenish 
policy, will be swept off the Benches of 
this House. 
*Apmrrat FIELD (Sussex, LEast- 
bourne): I do not propose to spend 
much time in answering the pli. of 
the hon. Member who has just sat 
down, but I would suggest that the 
Government should ps. the hon. 
Gentleman as a special peace Commis- 
sioner to go to Berlin to convert Prince 
Bismarck to his views. When this has 
been done, it will be time for us to give 
up our ideas about naval supremacy. 
The hon. Member for Bethnal Green 
(Mr. Howell), whom I always listen to 
with interest, and who always impresses 
me with the fact that he speaks from 
conviction, has spoken about the in- 
consistencies of politicians. For my 
own part, I have long given up the 
idea that I should find politicians con- 
sistent. If the hon. Member desires 
to find consistency in a politician, I 
would advise him to go to Bask for it. 
The hon. Member says we have, under 
the present system of administration, 
no guarantee that this money will be 
rightly expended. I can assure the 
hon. Member that the Navy cannot 
afford to wait until the reforms of ad- 
ministration which he wishes to initiate 
have been carried out. I have, how- 
ever, no objection to the reforms going 
on side by side with the requisite ex- 
penditure on the Navy. I am well 
aware that there has been much to com- 
= of in the past with regard to our 
ockyards, but no Government and no 
Board of Admiralty have done more 
than those at present in office to improve 
the system of dockyard administration. 
The hon. Member alludes to cer- 
tain inconsistencies, and says he can- 
not trust politicians. Then why 
don’t you trust us? If you do trust 
us we will not deceive you. We 
have no desire to plunge the country 
into war. On the contrary, we have as 
much interest in keeping down expendi- 
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ture as hon. Gentlemen opposite, but we 
know the real necessities of the case, 
and I maintain that no Government has 
done more than the present to try and 
improve the administration of the dock- 
yards, and to bring them up to the 
required standard of efficiency. It has 
been our duty to study this naval pro- 
gramme. Ifa mar is ill he does not 
quarrel with his physiciaw as to the 
nature of the medicine he gets. If he 
gets an emetic he takes it, knowing that 
it is for his good ; and if we prescribe an 
occasional emetic, it is for the nation’s: - 
good. I will not say more in regard to 
the remarks of the hon. Member for 
Bethnal Green. He is a good-natured. 
man, and I have no doubt he was. 
honest in all he said. But the hon. 
Member himself is slightly inconsis- 
tent. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. Glad- 
stone) said the other night that he 
should stand by the Report of the Com- 
mittee on Hereditary Pensions. The 
hon. Member for Bethnal Green followed 
his Leader in the same direction, but if 
he is prepared to follow the Report of 
the Committee which sat upon these Pen- 
sions, why should he decline to follow 
the Report of the Committee which sat 
last year on the Navy Estimates and of 
which he was himself a Member ? 

Mr. HOWELL: The hon. and gallant 
Admiral is mistaken. I was not a Mem- 
ber of the Committee. 

*Apmirat FIELD: I beg the hon. 
Member’s pardon. I thought he was. 
The Committee recommended that the 
Board of Admiralty should submit a pro- 
gramme to the Cabinet before the Esti- 
mates are fixed. The Board of Admiralty 
have never carried out that recommen- 
dation till now. Then I would ask the 
hon. Member for Bethnal Green as he 
supported the recommendation of one 
Committee last night that he should 
support the recommendation of the other 
Committee now. He says he believes. 
that the Government are yielding to the 
pressure of the Services. I only hope to: 
a certain extent that is true, but I think 
the hon. Member is paying us too high. 
a compliment without intending it. We 
have done our best to wake up our 
sleepy countrymen, and no one has 
worked harder than myself to subject. 
the Government to pressure. I rejoice 
to hear that the Government have yielded 
to the pressure of the Service, and. I am 
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much obliged to the First Lord of the 
Admiralty for the compliment he has 
paid naval men in that matter. We 
ihave been subjected to a great deal of 
criticism; but I do not much regard 
that of the Senior Member for North- 
mpton (Mr. Labouchere), who always 
appears to speak with his tongue in his 
«cheek. The hon. Member treats these 
matters like a game of chess. But in 
conversation I have always found the 
hon. Member ready to declare that the 
Navy of this country should be double 
that of France. Mr. Cobden said if he 
learned that France was trying to bring 
up her Navy to a level with ours he 
‘would build two ships to her one, even 
if it cost £100,000,000. 
Mr. PICTON : If necessary. 

*ApmrraL FIELD: I was not alluding 
to the right hon. Gentleman, but to the 
hon. Member for Northampton. I will 
not, however, waste time in arguing the 
question. The hon. Baronet who 
seconded the hon. Member spoke about 
Jingoes, and he said “I do hate 
Jingoes,” but at the same time he 
seems to hate only the old Jingo 
spirit. I may remind the hon. Baronet 
that the power of the country was 
built up by Jingoes and can only be 
maintained by Jingoes. It is the 
Jingo spirit of this country which has 
made it what it is. If we read his- 
tory we shall find that our Naval and 
Military heroes were Jingoes. It will be 
# bad day for England when English- 
men are taught to despise the Jingo 
‘spirit. We have also been subjected to 
criticism from our friends. The hon. 
Member for Oldham ( Mr. Maclean), who, 
I am sorry not to see in his old place, 
told us that it is absurd to maintain now 
the Fleet which we had at the end of the 
Napoleonic War; no one ever contends 
that we should, but we want a Fleet 
double that of the strongest of our 
neighbours. He asked whether all the 
Navies in the world could blockade 
these islands. Perhaps not, but a great 
disaster at sea would bring us to our 
knees. It would not be necessary to 
invade the country, for there would not 
be three months’ food in it. Two-thirds 
of our supply has to come from abroad, 
and we have also to obtain our supply of 
Taw material from abroad. If it cannot 
ome in the Lancashire mills will 
be silent and the people starve. If 
we suffer a Naval disaster we shall be 
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at the mercy of our enemies. The hon, 
Member says, “Could they seize your 
Colonies? If you were defeated on the 
high seas they would compel the sur- 
render of your Colonies and India.” 
Mr. HOWELL: I did not say that. 
*Apmrrat FIELD: No; but some- 
body else did, but I cannot charge my 
memory with all the unwise things that 
hon. Members have said. Among those 
unwise aay was that of the hon. 
Member for Oldham, who said that if we 
suffered disaster we could make terms 
with our enemies. Hon. Members may 
think there is no danger, and that we 
are all wild and visionary persons. We 
have for many years maintained that 
our Navy should be equal to that of any 
two other Powers, and I am thankful to 
say that the Government, owing to the 
pressure which has been put upon 
them by public opinion, have resolved 
to have a Navy equal to that of 
any two Naval Powers. I am also 
thankful that the Government have 
taken naval men into their confidence, 
from outside the Admiralty, and that 
they consulted nine Admirals before 
they put their proposals before the 
country. This is the first time that has 
been done, but I hope it will not be the 
last. I do not think thatit is necessary 
to waste much time on the statements 
of the hon. Member for Oardiff (Sir E. 
Reed). The hon. Member is in the 
habit of making strong statements in 
this House. There is one thing which 
I do admire in the hon. Member. He 
is an intense believer in himself, and he 
is what I may call a strong admirer of 
himself. In the sort of iove-letter 
which he sent to the noble Lord 
the Member for South Paddington he 
accuses the Officials of the Admiralty, 
and he employs all the hard names we 
are accustomed to hear him use here. 
It appears to be the ambition of the 
hon. Member to act as universal um- 
pire upon all the Admiralty designs. 
Well, of course, his day may come,und 
he may be able to show that he is 
qualified to be First Lord, Chief Con- 
structor, and Controller rolled into one. 
What is the condition of our reserve at 
this moment? Seventeen battle ships 
ready altogether at home, and only five 
in the Mediterranean, whilst the French 
have 14 or 17 at Toulon. If war were 
to come now we must at once send nine 
battle ships to reinforce the Mediter- 
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ranean Fleet, or withdraw it altogether ; 
this would only leave eight battle 
ships at home besides coast defence 
vessels. By the new scheme we are to 
have 70 ships, 10 of which are to be 
battle ships. In this House great 
changes may come about, but that is all 
the more reason why we should not 
leave it to future Parliaments to 
reduce Estimates. It is all the more 
necessary to put the affair into the 
form of a Bill. It is one thing to cut 
down the Estimates, as in times past, 
to our sorrow. It is quite another 
thing to repeal an Act of Parliament. 
There we have to deal with the other 
House. (Laughter from the Opposition.) 
Oh, I am perfectly frank. If hon. 
Members opposite think we are going to 
have a new Parliament and Home Rule 
for Ireland, it is all the more necessary 
to make Ireland pay her fair share to- 
wards the defence of the Empire-before it 
is too late. I rejoice over this matter. Our 
Navy is our very life, and although hon. 
Members may not like the term “our 
naval supremacy,” the English people 
like it. Hon. Members seem to think 
that the commerce of the country is not 
in danger, and they talk of bloated 
armaments. In 1793 our commerce 
with the whole world amounted to 
£40,000,000; it is now £1,000,000,000 
sterling. What happened in the last 
war? Our trade in 1793, when we were 
supreme at sea, was under £40,000,000, 
and we lost in two years no less than 
8,000 vessels captured while we cap- 
tured 800 only. In six months, in 1804 
and 1805, we lost 271 vessels and cap- 
tured seven only; from 1793 to 1814 
we lost 10,871 vessels, valued at 
£200,000,000, and we captured 1,031 
privateers, with 9,400 guns and 69,147 
men. We also issued 10,605 letters of 
marque. If our loss from 17938 to 1814 
amounted to £200,000,000, what would 
it amount to now, when we have 
£1,000,000,000 of commerce at stake, 
and have daily afloat on the high seas 
£150,000,000 sterling of commerce ? 
Our steamers number over 5,000, and 
we have over 14,000 sailing vessels. 
What a glorious harvest that would 
offer to the privateers of an enemy if 
we were not strong enough to protect it ! 
There are those who, in spite of some 
miserable crotchets, know in their hearts 
that there is nothing so important to 
maintain as the supremacy of England 
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at sea, and while we are in power on 
this side of the House, we mean to 
maintain it. Our commerce is now 
twenty times as great as it wae in 
the last war. Andif we were unfor- 
tunately to find ourselves involved in a 
war to-morrow, if it were then dis- 
covered that we have not taken adequate 
recautions, we should deserve to suffer. 

ut we cannot wait until we get our 
deserts. I am quite willing to address 
any working class constituency in Eng- 
land, even Birmingham, the heart of 
Radicalism, on this matter. The oppo- 
sition to this Bill, which has come from 
the Front Bench opposite, has not been 
upon the merits of the measure, but 
only on its financial aspect. The right 
hon. Member for South Edinburgh 
(Mr. Childers) has called the financial 
proposals weak-kneed and flabby 
finance. I may throw back that phrase 
with interest and declare that the 
present position of the Navy is due to 
the weak-kneed and flabby Liberal 
Governments in the past. The right 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. 
H. Fowler) says that the Liberal Party 
have always been in favour of a strong 
Navy. I am afraid that the right hon. 
Gentleman has not studied the question 
as closely as he has studied some others. 
I have felt it my duty to search into the 
past. From 1832 to 
1842 the Liberals were in power. In 
1842 Sir R. Peel came into office, and 
what was the Liberal inheritance to 
which he succeeded? The condition of 
affairs was so serious that Sir W. Bowles. 
felt it his duty to write a letter in 
September, 1844, to the First Lord of 
the Admiralty calling attention to the 
very serious danger which England had 
escaped in connection with the Syrian 

uestion. There was actually a plot for 

e seizure by the French Admiral 
Lalande of the English Fleet, because it 
was so weak in the Mediterranean. 
He had 10 vessels, while we had only 
8; and it was proposed also to invade 
Ireland with an army of 30,000 men. 
That letter had a salutary influence, 
and important changes were effected, 
and the Navy was shortly afterwards 
increased. It is contrary to the fact, 
then, to say, as the right hon. Member 
for Wolverhampton has done, that the 
Liberals have always been in favour of 
a strong Navy. Naval men who have 
thought out the question and who are 
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prepared to give their lives for the 
country’s honour, have a right to be 
listened to; and I say that the country 
has been living in a fool’s paradise—it 
has been living upon its prestige since 
the old war, admiring the glorious days 
of Nelson, but not taking the necessary 
measures to keep up our naval strength 
and power in the present times. The 
necessity of doing that is as great now 
as it was in those days, and it ie owing 
to our departure from the policy of our 
forefathers that we are now in our 
resent position. I believe that the 
vernment possess the confidence of the 
House, and that this modest proposal 
is sure to be adopted. I have myself 
such admiration for the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer that I am willing almost 
to accept anything which he proposes. 
Now, what are the financial arrange- 
ments? The hon. Member for Leicester 
and others talk about an extravagant 
expenditure, and I suppose they will go 
about stumping the country in the 
autumn denouncing this wicked Tory 
Government. The expenditure upon the 
Navy is to be £10,000,000 extra, and how 
does the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
propose to make up the deficit? The 
pi hon. Gentleman proposes a small 
dition to the Beer Duty, which the 
brewers are kicking up a row about, 
and also 1 per cent extra Death Duty 
for all estates over £10,000. I look 
upon that as a splendid arrangement. 
None of us will feel the extra Death 
uty while we are here; and when we 
have gone to our rest we need not 
trouble about it. Our heirs and descend- 
ants will have no grievance; indeed, 
there are no grievances at all about 
those proposals, which will work in the 
direction of national thrift. Lord Derby 
has told us that every man who saves 
money and puts by anything is a national 
benefactor. In this case people can 
insure their lives and pay a little extra, 
and when they go to their rest they will 
be looked upon as national benefactors, 
while the greatest benefactor, of all is 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer who is 
inducing them to do it. I approve of 
every proposal in the Bill from top to 
bottom, and if I can find any fault at 
all with it it is that it does not go quite 
far enough. AllI can say is that the 
Government deserve hearty support. 
I believe that in the country, as well as 
in the House, they will receive that 
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eunpert and that the Bill will be passed 
y a majority. 
tga. TREVELYAN (Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): Sir, if anybody but the 
t Admiral who has just sat down 
ad made such statements as to the 
motives of those who oppose this Bill 
we certainly should have appealed to 
you for protection. I believe that one 
of the greatest rows that ever occurred 
in this House was on an occasion when 
Lord Althorp said about the Irish 
Members in very mild terms the same 
thing which the gallant Admiral has 
said in very strong terms on this occa- 
sion. But there is something about the 
hon. and gallant Admiral which always 
disarms resentment. The hon. and 
gallant Admiral says that the recom- 
mendations of the Committee which sat 
on the Navy Estimates for the increase 
of the Navy were not sufficient. 

*ApmimraL FIELD: Not in terms. 

*Smr G. TREVELYAN : Notin terms? 

*ApmiraL FIELD: What I said was 
that the Committee on the Estimates 
virtually recommended the Board of 
Admiralty to increase the strength of 
the Navy. 

*Sm G. TREVELYAN: The hon. and 
gallant Member referred to the im- 
portant Committee which sat upon the 
Navy Estimates, and I understood him 
to imply that the Committee thought the 
Navy was insufficient. Asa matter of 
fact, the Committee did not consider it 
within their competence to say whether 
the Navy was or was not sufficient. 
They certainly did not recommend what 
the gallant Admiral says is one of the 
principal merits ofthe Bill—namely, that 
the Government should pass a Bill that 
would take it out of the power of future 
Parliaments to alter their policy in the 
future, and that would enable the House 
of Lords to override any change of 
opinion in the House of Commons ; and, 
ft all, the Committee did not advise 
the Government to build ships out of 
borrowed money. ‘The hon. Member 
for Bethnal Green says that this Bill has 
received very fair treatment. I think so, 
too. It did not meet with any vigorous 
opposition until the Second Reading ; 
and some of us reserved our opposition 
until we were quite certain that the Bill 
would be insisted upon, in all of its most 
serious and objectionable details. But 
the more Gentlemen on this side looked 
at the Bill, the more they disliked it. 
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AWe dislike it most because it runs the 
mation into debt for services which 
ought to be paid out of the Estimates. 
I have here a Paper which the noble 
‘Lord has laid on the Table, giving a list 
of the obsolete ironclads in the Navy. 
T have looked at the dates at which those 
ironclads were completed, and I find 
that on an average this class of vessels 
have a life of 26 years. Now, I ask the 
House, is a ship with a life of 26 years 
@ proper object for the borrowing of 
money with a view to its construction? 
But it is a much more serious matter 
when we go from the ironclads to the 
cruisers ; and here I must ask the House 
to notice one argument which I do not 
think has been put very strongly before 
it up to the present moment. Now, 
here are eight cruisers which are now 
obsolete; that is to say, that will be 
obsolete, say, by the year 1890. Well, 
these cruisers were completed between 
the years 1874 and 1878; that is to say, 
that the life of a cruiser is, as every 
one who has paid attention to the sub- 
ject knows, from about 11 to 13 years. 
his being so, what are we to say when 
we find Her Majesty’s Government 
actually asking this House for powers 
enabling them to borrow money for the 
building of a number of ships whose 
Bs life will be from 11 to 13 years? 
hy, if this course is to be adopted, 
‘the next thing we may expect them to 
-do will be to come and ask us to borrow 
money for the purchase of horses, or 
-anything else that will only have a short 
-existence. Now, Sir, I regard the prin- 
ciple involved in the course adopted by 
the Government as a most dangerous 
-one. Up to the present time even 
‘the barracks of our marines have 
‘been built out of the ordinary esti- 
mates; and if we are going to adopt 
‘the principle that we should borrow 
money to build cruisers, I do not know 
where we shall stop. If we once adopt 
‘such a procedure we shall find that 
whenever the Military Secretary re- 
quires the means for a special expendi- 
ture—such, for instance, as new rifles or 
-artillery—he will come down to the 
‘House and ask us to borrow the money 
meeded: In the next place, I am ex- 
—tremely alarmed at one circumstance in 
-connection with our finance. I observe 
that there is a spare sum of £3,054,000, 
which will be left in the hands of the 
‘Government over and above what is put 
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down for the completion of their pro- 
me. Now, this will be spent in 
new shipbuilding, and I am very much 
afraid it will be spent in bad ships—for 
this reason: the thoughtful and hope- 
ful part of the Government programme 
is that it appears to have been proved 
that they had at last come to the con- 
clusion that they qughs to do away with 
the small, slow gunboats which are of 
no use in peace and which would prove 
absolutely useless in war, and henceforth 
rely on ironclads and cruisers. But I 
find that during the last two years the 
Government have proposed to lay down 
no fewer than 15 of these old and use- 
less gunboats. That being so, the noble 
Lord has gone back on the proposal of 
the Government with regard to these 
vessels—a class of boats whose spew is 
only some 13 or 14 knots, and which in 
time of war would have to keep away 
from the sea in order to avoid being 
taken off into the enemy’s harbours. 
For my part, I do not like the 
idea of putting upwards of three 
millions of money into the hands of a 
Government which has not given u 
once and for ever this system of build 
ing small ships in order to create more 
commands. The hon. and gallant Ad- 
miral opposite has told us it is the naval 
men who ought to be our instructors 
in these matters; that we ought to 
obey them when they call on us to spend 
£21,000,000 on the increase of our fleet; 
but I am afraid that when we have 
spent that, they will only be asking for 
more, for I would remind tlie House 
that it was the naval men, not only in 
olden times, but still more recently, who 
insisted on successive Boards of 
Admiralty following the suicidal policy 
of building gunboats and other vessels 
that were, and are, of no use, either in 
peace or war. I trust that in the course 
of this debate we may have an emphatic 
declaration from the noble Lord on the 
part of the Government against this 
policy being continued. But the main 
object of the policy of the Government 
is that it will tie our hands in the most 
serious manner. Have hon. Members 
fully considered the fact that under the 
clauses of this Bill we are to lay down 
10 ironclads all at once? Now, ju 
think for a moment what this means 
The Audacious and the Jnvincible, which 
were launched in 1870, were thought to 
be exceedingly fine ships, and at that 
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time I have no doubt people would have 
been very glad to have had 10 of the 
Invineible or Audacious class. 


*Lorp G. HAMILTON : You did build 
six of that class. 


*Sm G. TREVELYAN: But my argu- 
ment is as to building them all at once. 
1f we had been asked to have built 10 
ships of the /nvincible type all at once 
what would have been our excuse for 

ing a course which would have 
incurred so enormous an expense when 
we remember what has subsequently 
happened? Well, Sir, in 1880 we built 
two other ships, the -4jaz and the 
Agamemnon ; but let us suppose we had 
built 10 Ajaxes and Ayamemnons. Why, 
within a very few years we began to 
build on entirely different lines, and 
laid down an entirely different class of 
vessel-—that is to say, we adopted the 
type of the British Admiral. Can the 
House conceive the position we should 
have been in if we had had 10 ships of 
‘he Agamemnon class on the stocks at a 
time when the most advanced and 
scientific knowledge in the country was 
in favour of building vessels after the 
model of the British Admral? Or, to 
put it in another way, just fancy what 
would now have been thought if, two 
years ago, we had laid down 10 ironclads 
of the Collingwood and the Benbow class. 
In such a case, I suppose that not only 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Cardiff (Sir E. Reed), but every other 
hon. Member who has any practical or 
scientific knowledge of naval construc- 
tion, would have felt extremely disgusted 
when other ships of the Nile and 7ra- 
falgar class were proposed to be built, 
but could not be built because we had 
10 ofthe Admiral class in hand; but yet, 
at the present moment it is proposed 
to build 10 ships all at once, which will 
cost, I suppose, something like £700,000 
or £800,000 each. Nevertheless, it is, 
to my mind, a much more serious matter 
when we come to the cruisers, The 
House will haye observed the enormous 
number of these vessels it is proposed 
to lay down, practically at once; for I 
feel sure that the Secretary to the 
Admiralty will not give out the contracts 
at a time when the market is unfavour- 
able, but will carefully watch the 
market and see that, although the con- 
tracts must be put out in twelve months, 
it must be with as sparing a hand as 
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possible. Well, it is proposed to lay 
down 42 cruisets all at once. Now, in 
1880, there was a class of cruiser well- 
known asa seaworthy class, which 
was in very high favour. They were of 
a speed of about 18 knots, and a great 
number of them were then built. In the 
year 1889 those ships are obsolete. They 
are no longer regarded as the proper 
type for cruisers, and I put it to the 
House, can you conceive what would 
have been the position of things at the- 
present moment if, in 1880, we had laid 
down 42 cruisers of the then type of 
vessel? But that is the sort of thing 
the Government are proposing to do. 
The Admiralty, of course, got the best: 
advice they could, and no doubt they 
very wisely used that advice in laying, 
down, at the time it was given, a certain 
number of vessels of the class then 
accepted ; but it is another thing to lay 
down so large a number as 42 ships all 
at one time. I now desire to put for- 
ward what are my principal financial 
objections to the Bill, and shall conclude 
by noticing a remark of the hon. and: 
gallant Admiral opposite, which filled 
me with absolute consternation, but. 
which, I have no doubt, contained a 
true prophecy. The hon. and gallant. 
Gentleman said that naval men were 
satisfied with the expenditure as far as. 
it went, but would soon be asking for 
more. There is no doubt that naval 
men will be right in asking for more if 
this Bill be passed ; because, assuming 
that in four or five years’ time these new 
cruisers will be as obsolete as those that. 
have preceded them, the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman and his friends will 
come forward and say, ‘‘ We have our 
docks filled with vessels of a peculiar 
and obsolete type; we must now have- 
others of the newest type,” and it will 
be very hard for the Admiralty to 
answer the demand. I must here express. 
my regret that the noble Lord at the 
head of the Admiralty Department has 
not stuck to a sentence which appeared 
in his printed statement last year—a. 
sentence not used offhand in a speech, 
but printed and circulated as an official: 
utterance. The noble Lord said :— 
‘‘The experience gained last year and the 
opportunities afforded during the time of 
making close and minute comparisons between 
the strength of the Navy of this country and 
that of foreign nations confirm my previous. 
statement that our relative superiority is 
undoubted, and that we shall, if the present. 
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expenditure be maintained, each year increase 
that superiority.” 
I think these were very manly words, 
and I am bound to say that I 
take exception to what was said by 
the hon. and gallant Admiral when 
he thought they were inconsistent with 
the ideas of our forefathers. The old 
Englisi way of carrying on war was by 
making the Navy strong enough for de- 
fence, but not to block up every possible 
hole or loophole through which danger 
might come. They knew very well 
that if they went to war they must in- 
cur danger, and also begin by in- 
curring a certain amount of loss; but, 
at the same time, they endeavoured to 
make themselves as formidable in an 
offensive manner as they possibly could, 
so that their adversary should beware 
of them, and should come out of the war 
in such a condition as to determine that 
he would never enter into another. I 
think it is a most futile thing to try 
and provide, either by sea or land, that 
at such or such a time war shall not be 
an imminent danger; because whatever 
you do you cannot succeed, and the re- 
sult will be that you will only expend 
in time of peace the resources you 
ought to husband for time of war. I 
will here tell the House what passed 
between me and a very eminent sailor 
the other day, and I have no doubt, if 
I were to name who it was, that that 
sailor would be recognised as a very 
high authority, as well as one of the 
most spirited of our fighting tars. We 
were taking a long ride in the country, 
and we had two or three alarmists with 
us, out of whom that gallant sailor was 
very glad to take a little fun, and 
above all, he was pleased to encourage 
them in the proposal to spend money 
on the Navy. All through a two-hours’ 
ride the alarmists continued to get more 
and more gloomy, while we began to 
make more and more admissions as to 
the weakness of our Navy; but as we 
came home again my friend the sailor 
said, ‘‘ After all, if we did go to war, we 
should give any other Power the worst 
licking we ever gave them yet ’—only 
he did not say ‘‘ worst,” but used a 
hrase that sounds more appropriate 
in the mouth of a gallant sailor than in 
mine. I believe that to be the opinion 
of the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
opposite. My belief is that that is the 
spirit of the old Navy—namely, that it is 
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desirable to make our Navy so strong” 
as not only to enable us to conquer in 
the event of war, but also strong enough 
to prevent any other country being 
tempted to go to war with us; though, 
at the same time, we should not be so- 
unwise as to think we can so strengthen 
it that if we should happen to go to war 
we should not incur any danger or loss, 
because that is impossible. In fact, I 
believe, according to the words used by 
the noble Lord, that our Fleet was in 
such a satisfactory state of strength be-- 
fore this immense expenditure was pro- 
posed, and, therefore, upon that ground,. 
and because this large expenditure is 
founded on principles of administration 
and finance which I cannot possibly 
endorse, I shall vote against the Second 
Reading of the Bill. 

*Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON: The- 
House will have noticed that in the 
various speeches that have been made 
since this Amendment was before us, 
we have only had the same arguments. 
repeated over and over again; for,. 
having had occasion to sit here and 
listen to more criticisms on the Bill than 
probably have been heard by any other- 
Member of the House, I can say that, 
although hon. Members having strong™ 
objections to the measure have stated 
their case very fully, every argument 
used by the two first speakers in this 
debate was exhausted in the first speech 
made some little time ago by the hon.. 
Member for Shoreditch (Mr. Cremer), 
who made so able a statement of his 
position against our proposal, that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer deemed it. 
worthy of an immediate reply; and 
those who have listened to the subse-- 
quent debates will agree that the case of 
the Opposition has not been stated so 
well as when it was first put by the hon.. 
Gentleman. But I may say that the 
speech of the hon. Gentleman, and those 
of every other Member entertaining the - 
the same views, have all been vitiated 
by the admission that this country may~ 
at some time be in danger; yet at the 
same time the hon. Gentleman said we- 
ought to wait till the danger was upon. 


us. 

Mr. CREMER (Haggerston, Shore- 
ditch): The noble Lord has not faith-- 
fully interpreted that portion of my 
speech to the House. hat I said was.. 
that the House was warranted in de- 
| manding from the Government informa-- 
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‘tion as to whether there was danger to 
be apprehended, and that unless proof 
was supplied that the danger was real, 
and not imaginary, we should be justi- 
fied in declining to vote the money. 
*Lorp G. HAMILTON : I was only 
giving the sense and not the actual 
words of the argument of the hon. 
“Gentleman, whose contention was, that 
when danger came upon us, then would 
be the time for us to act; and I say 
that there is no argument by which that 
proposition can be supported, because if 
‘there be one thing which has been 
more conclusively proved than another 
in regard to naval or military warfare 
either of old or recent date, it is the 
utter impossibility of making adequate 
. arrangements on the spur of the moment, 
when danger is at hand. If this were 
80 in the past, it is still more so at the 
present day, when the various nations of 
the world possess more powerful arma- 
ments, and are in a better state of 
pearance than formerly. The right 
on. Gentleman who. preceded me (Sir 
G. Trevelyan) has repeated at great 
length the arguments which had been 
stated before by the right hon. Gentle- 
‘man the Member for Bradford (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre), who has over and over 
again raised the question about the 
-mumber of ships to be laid down all 
at once. I admit that there is some 
force in that argument, and if time were 
not in the opinion of Her Majesty’s 
‘Government, a primary consideration, 
no doubt it would be preferable to 
-dopt a more leisurely procedure. But 
as it is, we believe that the ships we 
propose to build should be completed 
by a certain period. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
has stated that it is for the Executive 
alone to indicate the nature and extent 
-of the forces they require; but what- 
ever complaints and criticisms have 
been urged in regard to this proposal, no 
right hon. Gentleman on the other side 
of the House has attempted in any way 
to curtail the proportions of the scheme. 
All the objections they had made had 
‘been as to the method of finance by 
~which we propose to provide the ways 
and means for carrying out our pro- 
posals. Now, Sir, it seems to me that 
the great difference between the 
proposals of the Government at the 
“present moment and similar pro 
amade in former years is this: that no 
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Government has ever suggested a 
brought before the House a pa slg 
to which every kind of information has 
been so fully detailed; because, in 
regard to this matter, I may say that 
to such an extent have the Government 
been desirous of taking the House into 
its confidence, that the only material 
Amendment to the Bill was one pro- 
posed by an hon. Member below the 
Gangway, who said that we had tied 
the hands of the Admiralty toe much 
in our proposal to carry out greater 
efficiency in the maintenance of our 
Fleet. The fact is that if we had erred 
at all we had erred in giving too much 
information. In giving this infor- 
mation we desired that everyone in 
the House should know exactly what 
we propose in our scheme, so that they 
might give it their deliberate sanc- 
tion, and when that scheme was 
sanctioned we were anxious that it 
should be carried out with as much 
rapidity as possible. But in past years 
the practise has been somewhat the 
reverse; it has been to get the House 
to assent to a scheme of shipbuild- 
ing, and when assented to, slowly to 
carry it out. The right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Sir G. Trevelyan) has called 
attention to a e in a state- 
ment which t submitted to the 
House last year. I can only say that 
I repeat the statement,and have nothing 
to retract. As far as our naval strength 
is concerned, I believe we are superior 
to any of the other naval powers, 
and I believe also that we shall be still 
stronger next year than now. But, if 
the right hon. Gentleman had gone a 
little further, he would have seen that 
I spoke with extreme caution as to the 
protection of our commerce; and the 
views I then held have since ben con- 
firmed by the Naval Manguvres. If 
we are right in strengthening our Fleet 
of cruisers, it is clearly essential that we 
should lose no time in adding to that 
portion of our Navy. There is, I admit, 
a difference between our action in the 
port and our proposals for the future. 

ith regard to the scheme of the past, 
I was not responsible for its inception 
nor its scope; I have had mptry to do 
with it but to carry it out, and I have 
done so with as much rapidity as I 
could. But the present scheme is based 
on a different idea. It is entire in itself, 
it lays before the House all the details 
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in relation to it, and is a distinct ad- 
vance on the proposals of previous 
Governments. We have endeavoured 
to accredit the scheme, not only by con- 
‘sulting as largely as we could our naval 
-officers, but by also taking this House 
into our confidence; and the result has 
‘been that our proposals have received a 
greater amount of popular support than 
has been accorded to any scheme 
‘brought forward for many years past. 
‘This is shown by the attitude of hon. 
and right hon. Gentlemen opposite, for 
if they had thought the measure as un- 
popular as they pretend it to be, the 
opposition it would have met in its 
‘previous stages would have been of a 
very different character from that by 
which it has been met. I trust the 
House will now assent to the Third 
Reading of this Bill, and by so doing 
puton record their approval of a scheme, 
not the least merit of which is that it 
has been associated with an amount of 
publicity as to all its details, and a 
principle of procedure, which I hope will 
be followed in any future scheme of a 
similar character. 

Sir W. HARCOURT (Derby): I 
‘should not have obtruded myself upon 
the House in this debate had not the 
First Lord chosen to fix on me as the 
person who was mainly and directly 
responsible for the insufficiency of the 
British Navy. Two or three days ago 
he made a speech in which he said that 
‘this Bill was specially constructed in 
order that security might be taken 
against me in the future. I am glad 
the noble Lord anticipates the early 
recurrence of a period when the Liberai 
Party will again be in the ascendant. 
Well, what is the noble Lord’s case? 
He says the Liberal Government in 1886 
ran down the Navy and left it in an 
inefficient condition, and that the person 
mainly responsible for that was the 
‘then Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
had cut off the quick- firing ammunition. 
I am afraid I shall fall in the opinion of 
‘the First Lord when I tell him that I 
never heard of quick-firing ammunitivn. 
At any rate,that was athing with which 
I had nothing todo. AllI had to do 
was to provide the amount of money 
that was deemed to be requisite 
to give us an efficient Navy, it being 
for the person who was responsible for 
the Naval and Military expendi- 
dure to see how the money was 
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spent. Now, what was the course which 
was taken by the Government, which is 
now charged with having made inade- 
quate provision for the Navy of this 
country? The largest Naval expendi- 
ture that ever Gok place was in 1845, 
and a great part of that, although pro- 
vided by us under a Vote of Credit, was 
expended under the administration of 
the noble Lord. In 1886, when we 
were responsible for bringing forward 
the Estimates, the noble Lord said they 
were abnormally high. Those are the 
Estimates for which he blames me, and 
he comes forward and says :—‘‘You are 
the people who have left such a terribly 
insufficient Navy.” 

*Lorpv G. HAMILTON: I did not 
accuse the right hon. Gentleman of 
leaving a terribly insufficient Navy. 
said that a large number of guns were 
ordered and the ammunition to render 
the guns efficient was struck out, and 
my authority for saying so was the right 
hon. Member for the Stirling Burghs, 
who implied, as the Minister for 
War stated, that that decision was 
deliberately arrived at by the Cabinet. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Then I fear I must also oxplain. 
These quick-firing guns and their 
ammunition are a constant armoury 
from which the noble Lord and his 
colleagues derive their weapons for 
attacking us; there is no lack of quick 
firing in that respect. What happened 
on the occasion referred to was this. The 
Secretary for War stated that the cutting- 
down of this quick-firing ammunition 
was the work of the War Office in re- 
ducing the Admiralty Estimates for the 
year. I corrected him, and explained 
that the Estimates as a whole had to be 
reduced from the original proposals asa 
matter of public policy, but that ony 
particular reduction which was effec 
in the Estimate for Naval Ordnance 
was made with the consent and acqui- 
escence, of course, of the First Lord 
of the Admiralty. 

Sm W. HARCOURT: I cannot go 
into this question of the ane sane 
guns. I must leave the War Office an 
the Admiralty to fight it out between 
them. I am simply speaking of the 
action of the Government of which I 
was a member and of the finance for 
which I was responsible, and what I 
affirm isthat as regards the Naval expen- 
diture of this country we did as much 
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and more than any Government had 
done in leaving an efficient Navy. 
And I will prove that from the mouth of 
the noble Lord himself. Within a few 
months of his coming into office, and 
when he must have known perfectly well 
what was the state of the Navy, the 
sent First Lord stated at the Lord 
ayor’s banquet that the ships in com- 
mission, armoured and unarmoured, 
exceeded the combined force of the three 
greatest Naval Powers of Europe. That 
was his description of the condition of 
the Navy he had inherited from his 
predecessors. And yet now he goes 
about the country endeavouring to in- 
duce people to believe that Liberal 
Governments always run down the 
Navy. The gallant Admiral the Mem- 
ber for Eastbourne Division of Sussex 
used a curious illustration when he 
selected the year 1844—a date when the 
Tory Government had been three years 
in power. 

** pirat FIELD: I quoted a letter 
o the subject written in 1844, but 
actually referring to the state of things 
prior to 1842. 

Sm W. HARCOURT: I will prove 
my argument from the mouth of the 
noble Lord himself. It was his duty in 
1887 to bring forward the Naval Esti- 
mates, and, remember, he had succeeded 
to a Government which had insufficiently 
provided for the Navy. And at that 
time he—or rather the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer-—was in a more fortunate 

sition than I was, for instead of a 
deficit he had a surplus. Was it not 
his duty to produce increased Estimates 
to make up the deficiency we had left 
behind us? Let us see what he did do. 
In the Memorandum prefixed to the 
Navy Estimates, the noble Lord said 
they showed a decrease of £798,000 as 
compared with the expenditure of the 
preceding year, and that the large 
St ge ongenee of our fighting strength 
and the satisfactory condition of the 
Navy would render it possible with 
judicious management to associate for 
some time a reduction of expenditure 
with an increase of Naval efficiency. 
This, of course, was the result of what 
had been done under the Northbrook 
a ama I am bound to say that 
or a single year the noble Lord kept 
his pledges, for in 1888 he proposed a 
reduction of nearly a million in the 
Navy Estimates. Thus, although he 
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charges us with having insufficiently 
provided for the Navy, he was able in. 
two successive years to reduce the ey 
mates to this extent. When was i 
discovered the Navy was inefficient ? 
In 1888 the First Sea Lord wanted only 
half-a-dozen fast cruizers. He was satis- 
fied with everything on the 16th of June. 
Sir A. Hood on that date, in reply to 
Question No. 4,234, said he was satisfied 
with everything else. Then when was 
this enormous expenditure found to be 
necessary? The First Sea Lord was 
satisfied on the 16th June, and the First 
Lord of the Admiralty says the new 
plan was made in July. What an ex- 
traordinary thing! Oould a great plan 
of this kind be made in two or three 
weeks? What discoveries were made 
in that interval? What does the noble 
Lord tell us? He says—‘‘I learnt. 
a lesson from the Autumn Manoeuvres 
and that changed my mind.” But the 
Autumn Manoouvres did not take place 
until after the scheme was produced. 

Lorv GEORGE HAMILTON: I 
never said I changed my plans. I said 
my previous opinion was confirmed by 
the result of the Naval Manosuvres. 

Sm W. HARCOURT: But how 
about the FirstSea Lord? He said on 
the 16th June he was satisfied with 
everything at the Admiralty. Did not 
the noble Lord communicate his plans: 
to the First Sea Lord? Surely the 
First Sea Lord never knew a proposal 
was to be made for a great increase in 
the Navy, or he would not have deceived 
the Committee. When was he told? 
The noble Lord tells us it was the 
finance of 1886 which had reduced the 
Navy into this condition. Really, Sir, 
anything more preposterous it seems to- 
me impossible to conceive. Tha fact is, 
it was done at the last moment. We 
know what was the real cause of the 
change in the mind of the noble Lord, 
It was not the Autumn Manoouvres 
which changed the First Lord’s mind ; 
it was the ‘‘ sweet little cherub that sits 
up aloft” who was behind him. It is 
all nonsense to talk about the plan 
being recommended by the responsible 
advisers of the Admiralty ; it is nothi 
ofthekind. The Navy, lam pedis f 
is still as strong as it was when it was 
described by the First Lord at the Lord 
Mayor’s banquet, and if he did not in 
two years discover its defects, it was- 
because they did not exist. I prefer to. 
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take the deliberate convictions of the 
advisers of the Crown expressed through 
the First Sea Lord—and who has said 
pretty much the same thing ever since. 
He stated it before the Civil Engineers 
‘the other day, and I noticed that some 
mewspaper demanded his instant dis- 
missal. I believe these are the true 
convictions of the Government and their 
advisers on the subject, and, yeaa, 
that this is an entirely artificial scare, 
for one shall vote against the Third 
Reading. 

Mr. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck): As the discussion would 
have to close in five minutes’ time if the 
Third Reading is to be taken thisevening, 
and as many Members desire to speak, 
I beg to move the Adjournment of the 
Debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That the debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Fenwick.) 


*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I hope I may 
appeal to the House to give the Bill a 
Third Reading on the present occasion. 
My noble Friend purposely shortened 
his remarks in order to give the right 
hon. Member for Derby an opportunity, 
of which he has well availed himself, 
to express his views on the Third Read- 
ing of the Bill, which has been before 
the House in a great many stages. I 
appeal to hon. Members who have 
already expressed their views to allow 
those views to remain on record, and not 
again to repeat them, so as to greatly 
delay the business of the House. I 
should not ask hon. Members to do so if 
I did not feel that it is in the interests 
of the House itself that the Bill should 
now be read a third time. 

*Mr. STOREY (Sunderland): I did 
not intend to take any part in the 
debates on this Bill, but I am anxious 
to hear what answer the noble Lord 
has to make to the statements of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Derby, as, in the absence of a satisfac- 
tory reply, I shall charge the Govern- 
ment with having imposed an absolutely 
unnecessary burden upon the people. 

An hon. Memsgr: Talk it out.] I 

ave never talked anything out in this 
House, and do not want to begin. The 
right hon. Gentleman is calling upon 
us for an extravagant expenditure, and 
in order that we may hear the answer to 
the instructive speech of the right hon, 
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Gentleman the Member for Derby, I 
hope the First Lord, of the Treasury will 
agree to the Adjournment of the Debate. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: My noble 
Friend is prevented by the Rules of the 
House from answering the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite. 

Str W. HARCOURT: The Secretary 
to the Admiralty can reply. 

*Mr. W.H. SMITH: I requested my 
noble Friend to shorten his remarks in 
order to give the right hon. Gentleman 
an opportunity to speak after him. I 
can only repeat it is not, therefore, in 
the power of my noble Friend to reply 
to the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Derby. 

Sir W. LAWSON: Is there no one 
on the Treasury Bench who knows any- 
thing about the Admiralty but the noble 
Lord? If so, we shall not at all object 
to his replying. I really think that a 
more monstrous proposition than to 
close this debate now I have never heard 
in this House. I hope the Government 
will have the decency to allow the 
debate to be adjourned. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) : 
Many of us desired to speak on this Bill 
on the Second Reading, but the noble 
Lord took the extraordinary course, 
when he concluded his own speech, of 
moving the closure. I do, therefore, 
think we are justified in asking that the 
present debate be adjourned. 


It being ten minutes to seven o’clock, 
the debate stood adjourned. Debate to 
be resumed upon Monday next. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
Liiiidpesl 
SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 

- Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
Mr. Speaker, the best proof that any 
roposal made by a Member of this 

ouse is a sound one is, that it meets 
with increasing favour among the con- 
stituencies. In 1883 when I put down 
@ somewhat similar Motion, an hon. 
Member asked your predecessor in the 
Chair whether I was not guilty of high 
treason, or something of that sort. Your 
predecessor, of course, said I was not. 
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But when the Motion came on there were 
not 40 Members ready to make a House. 
Again, in 1885, when [ obtained a day 
apd found a considerable number of 
Members ready to support me, the 
Gentlemen of official light and leading 
on the Front Bench on my own side spoke 
and voted against the Motion. In 
1888 I again obtained a day, and 
then the official Leaders of the Liberal 
Party spoke and voted for the Motion. 
My right hon. Friend the Member for 
Newcastle (Mr. John Morley) said :— 


Representative 


“The first step we have to take is to affirm | P 


that the accident of birth confers no longer the 
right of legislating for a free and self-governing 
country.” 
Now, my proposal has never passed in 
this House, but it has done more than 
pass; it has been adopted as part and 
arcel of the political creed of the 
Fiberal Party. Our hereditary ‘egis- 
lators may still meet in another part of 
this building, but they read their fate in 
the writing on the wall. They know that 
they have been weighed in the Liberal 
balance and found wanting. They know 
that the Liberal decree has gone forth 
that their days are numbered. I sup- 
pose there is no gentleman, even the 
most ardent Conservative, who will deny 
that one day or other the Liberals will 
be in the ascendancy in the country and 
in this House; and Liberals know that 
their Leadors never vote in favour of any 
reform which they are not resolved to 
give legislative effect to. It is therefore 
certain that as soon as the Liberal Party 
come into power a Bill will be brought 
in by our Leaders, putting an end to the 
hereditary principle. Hereditary legis- 
lators and their friends in this House 
know perfectly well that they are 
doomed. They show that by their 
action. We have had a considerable 
number of Bills and projects to reform 
the other House introduced in this 
House during the century. Never was 
any proposal made in the other House 
to reform it—they were satisfied to 
remain as they were—until quite re- 
cently. No sooner had my proposal 
obtained the approval of the Liberals of 
the country than we had numberless 
— of reform introduced in the 
ouse of Lords itself. We have had 
articles written by Peers and those who 
are going to be Peers, with what effect ? 
To attempt to avert their doom by pallia- 
tives, compromises, and reforms. I am 
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one of those who would always prefer 
to reform an ancient institution rather 
than to destroy it. I am one of those 
who hold to the alliance between tradi- 
tion and progress s» far as itis possible,. 
but in this case reform is absolutely 
impossible. The hereditary principle is. 
the very essence of the House of Lords, 
and holding as we do that that princi-. 
ple ought to be swept away, we cannot 
consent to any palliative or amendment 
or reform that leaves any part of that 
principle in existence. What are these 
roposals of reform that have been 
made? I think it was this year that a 
Bill was introduced into the House of’ 
Lords, in which it was proposed that 
the House should exercise a disciplinary 
power over its Members. It was urged 
that even in that excellent flock there- 
are occasionally black sheep, and that 
these black sheep should be turned out 
by their colleagues. The proposal ap- 
pears to me utterly absurd. The basis 
of the hereditary principle is that each 
Peer is an individual legislative unit. 
If you assert the right to deprive a Peer 
of his legislative functions because he- 
happens to be a black sheep, you will 
find very soon that the country will go 
further and say ‘‘ you want something 
morein legislators than the mere absence 
of demerits: you want something more 
than the fact that a legislator has 
neither been in the Divorce Court, nor: 
in the Bankruptcy Court.” Another 
proposal was to select in some sort of 
way some particular Peers, in order to. 
maintain the hereditary principle, and 
to add elected Members. Why, this is 
still more absurd than the first propo- 
sal. I can understand an hereditary 
chamber or an elected chamber, but it 
is like mixing oil and vinegar to ‘unite 
the two in the same chamber. The 
hereditary legislators would at once be 
swept away if they came into collision 
with the elected Peers. There is another: 
plan—namely, that the country should 
elect 4 certain number of Peers. But if 
you have an elected House, why make 
it a qualification of a Member that he 
shall be a Peer? There is only one 
reason for it, and that is that some: 
people have an idea that Peers have a 
property in legislating. I need hardly 
say that we do not accept that view. 
Now, the hon. Member for Southport, 
(Mr. Curzon), has put an Amendment. 
on the Paper. He cannot move it, but, 
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no doubt he will speak upon it. I do 
not exactly know what the plan of 
the hon. Gentleman is, but if it is at 
all like what he suggested last year, 
it seems to me to come to this, that 
the hon. Gentleman feels it is unfair 
to deprive us of the light of 
his countenance, and that as he will 
in all probability one of these days be a 
Peer, it would be unfair to deprive the 
House of Lords of the light of his coun- 
tenance. His plan, therefore, is that he 
should sit in either House of Parliament, 
or in both. In all these reforms the 
House will see that the hereditary prin- 
ciple is mitigated, but still maintained, 
and that the hereditary yen being 
maintained, the object of the reform is 
rather to strengthen the legislative 
powers of the House of Lords. I agree 
with Lord Salisbury, either leave the 
hereditary principle alone, or make a 
clean sweep of the whole thing. I am 
aware that on my own side the feeling 
is not unanimous in favour of the prin- 
ciple of one Chamber. I do not commit 
myself as to that. There is a t deal 
to be said in favour of two Chambers, 
provided they are not co-ordinate and 
co-legislative. There ought to be one 
popular Representative Assembly, and 
another Assembly to exercise some sort 
of control, and to hinder, if possible, 
hasty or impulsive legislation, and 
also to prevent the popular Assembly 
converting itself into a Oonvention. 
This doctrine may be fairly held by 
any Radical without impeachment of 
his Radicalism. The two most Demo- 
cratic Constitutions in Europe are those 
of Switzerland and Norway. In both 
countries there are two Chambers. In 
the United States, the Senate very 
frequently throws out a Bill that is 
passed by the House of Representatives, 
and the President very often vetoes a 
Bill that has been passed by the 
Senate and the House of Represent- 
atives. Still, neither President, Senate, 
nor House of Representatives can pass 
a Bill which is regarded as contrary to 
the written Constitution; in that case 
the question is to be submitted to 
popular vote. In this country we have 
no written Constitution ; the veto of the 
Crown has fallen into desuetude; but 
nevertheless I do not believe in the 
risks of hasty, impulsive legislation, 
because this House will have to give 
an account of what it does to the nation, 
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and for that reason I have no fear that. 
the House of Oommons will ever be- 
converted into a Convention. But there- 
is the possible danger that the House- 
might exceed its mandate, and I am: 
strongly confirmed in that view by 
what goes on in the present Parliament, 
which, in my opinion, has grossly ex- 
ceeded its mandate. Ifthe House of 
Lords really fulfilled those modest 
functions which I think ought to be- 
above all those of an Upper House, if it 
represented fairly the collective opinion 
of the country, if it were free from 

influences, and Party bias, then in 
all probability the country would accept 
the fact of it being there, and would 
not insist on its abolition. My con- 
tention, however, is that the House of 
Lords never has been free from party 
and class bias, never has fairly repre- 
sented the whole of the nation, and 
never has fulfilled the proper functions 
of an Upper House, while on many 
occasions its action has been positively 
pernicious. Mainly composed as it is. 
of a territorial aristocracy, it is noto- 
riously tenacious of the rights and privi- 
leges of its class. So it would be if 
if we had an Upper House composed 
exclusively of railway directors, or 
partizans, or if you like, of brewers. 
I know perfectly well that in theory the: 
House of Lords is recruited not only 
from all classes, but from the wisest and 
best of all classes. But what is the fact ?' 
Statesmen whom it is desired to shelve: 
are,sent up to the House of Lords. 
Whenever a Party has been out of 
power for some time, you have a num- 
ber of statesmen who have been very 
eminent, but for whom there may not 
be room in the Cabinet. Something must 
be done for them. Some kindness must 
be given them; they must receive some: 
recognition. What is the recognition 
these extinct volcanoes receive? They 
are sent up tothe House of Lords. The- 
Upper House is also recruited from the 
ranks of country gentlemen, and you 
select those men who have spent most at 
elections, or given the largest sums to- 
the general finds of their Party. Be- 
sides these you have the very rich men.. 
It so happens that at the present time 
men seem to get rich by brewing beer 
and issuing loans; therefore, you have 
loanmongers and brewers whom you 
select from. I quite admit that occa- 
sionally able and clever men are sent up 
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to the House of Lords, but that, I sup- 

, is because there is some idea of 
, ence this indigestible legislative 
dough. But the curious thing is that 
although you may send plebeians up to 
‘the House.of Lords, no sooner do they 
get there than they become more aris- 
‘tocratic than the descendants of the 
Crusaders; as a matter of fact, 
they do become descendants of the 
“Orusaders. We seem to be able, like 
the Chinese, to ennoble the ancestors of 
these noblemen. I will give two in- 
stances. There was a very respect- 
able gentleman, a very eminent gentle- 
man, who brewed very excellent stout in 
Dublin—a Mr. Guinness. Mr. Guinness 
‘is sent up tothe House of Lords. I do 
-not know that he had done much for the 
ountry beyond brewing stout, but, I 
suppose it was felt something must be 
done for the middle class. No doubtit 
was said, ‘‘ Here is a self made man; 
let us plebeianize that Assembly.” What 
do I find in the pages of ‘“‘ Burke”? I 
find that a great mistake has been 
madein regard to this brewer. Mr. 
Guinness was not Guinness; his name 
in prehistoric ages was Magenniss, and 
this Magenniss who lived in these pre- 
historic ages was the Viscount Iveagh. 
Literally, this nobleman has been re- 
stored to his native nobility. Then, 
again, there is Sir Hardinge Giffard, an 
eminent and successful lawyer, who 
went to the House of Lords to sit on 
the Woolsack as Lord Halsbury. 
‘Turning once more to ‘‘ Burke” I find 
that Baron Halsbury is descended from 
a union in the reign of Edward I. be- 
tween an eminent gentleman named 
Giffard,‘ which meant in that time “the 
Liberal,” and the daughter of an emi- 
nent knight called Peter de Halsbury. 
I put it to the House, whether an As- 
sembly thus composed and recruited is 
likely to be in touch with the country ? 
Remember that one of the main objects 
of an Upper House is that it shall be 
able to decide whether we are going 
beyond the views of the electors. How 
on earth is the House of Lords to decide 
that? Wehave before us the fact 
that we have to be re-elected; surely, 
therefore, we must be more in touch 
with the country than these gentlemen. 
History has shown that whenever the 
House of Lords has thrown out a Bill 
on the ground that the country will go 
with them, they have been invariably in 
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error. There was only one instance in 
the last 150 years of their having thrown 
out a Bill and the country having sup- 

rted them in that action. I allude to 

r. Fox’s East India Bill. The here- 
ditary legislators are not only interested 
in maintaining their class rights and 
rivileges, but they are also always 
egislating in order to secure a tactical 
advantage for the Party to which they 
belong. While it is considered neces- 
sary to have a House of Lords to keep 
a Radical Government in order, it is not 
considered necessary to keep the Tories 
in order, because, whenever there 
is a Conservative majority in the 
House of Commons, the House of 
Lords becomes a mere echo of the 
opinion of that majority in this House. 
I wili exemplify what occurs by the 
course taken in Ireland during the last 
few years. I will show, in regard to 
Ireland, in the past, in the present, and 
in the avowed future, the House of 
Lords have acted, act, and intend to 
act, as Tory partizans. In 1881, as the 
House is well aware, there was a very 
large Liberal majority in this House. 
It was just after the elections that the 
Compensation for Disturbance Bill was 
brought in and carried through this 
House. I am not going to say whether 
the Bill was good or bad—that is not to 
the purpose for my illustration, but as 
a matter of fact, the Executive chosen 
by the majority felt that the Bill was 
necessary to quiet and pacify Ireland, 
and it was their view of their duty to 
call upon Parliament to pass that mea- 
sure. It was thrown out in the House 
of Lords. What was the result of this ? 
The Government had the responsibility 
of governing without the power of 
governing as they desired. Surely 
this is a most improper position. 
Now I take the present position: As 
the House knows, three years ago 
there was a General Election, and the 
elections to a great extent turned upon 
the question of Home Rule. Now hon. 
Gentlemen opposite need not cry “ Oh, 
oh”’ at what fia going to say, for I 
am only saying what we think. The 
couptry had not had time to digest that 
excellent measure, the country was 
assured that there was some third course 
between coercion and Home Rule, and 
that if a Tory majority came into power 
that third course would be pursued. 
Again I am speaking of what we think. 
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We hold that the pledges given at 
the late General Election, and which led 
to the return of a Conservative majority, 
have been entirely violated; we hold 
that the majority were elected under 
false pretences; we also hold that the 
country has altered its opinion; that the 
country has had time to think over 
the matter; and the by-elections prove 
that if the country were consulted again 
there would be found—I will not say 
unanimous—but such an almost unani- 
mous opinion and such a majority 
againet the Government that they and 
their Liberal Unionist allies would al- 
most disappear. We therefore think 
that three years is long enough to 
exercise coercion, and that the right to 
exercise it has been obtained under 
false pretences. We may be right or 
we may be wrong in that view, but I 
ask, is Lord Salisbury a fitting judge in 
his own case? For it must be re- 
membered it is his own case. I assume 
for a moment that we are right. You 
see we have absolutely no sort of appeal 
to the House of Lords, and so far as we 
ourselves are concerned, the House of 
Lords does not exist. Lord Salisbury 
again and again says, ‘‘ We have got a 
majority, and we do not care what the 
country thinks’; we have got powers for 
six years; no matter what the by- 
elections may be, and no matter what 
may be the change of opinion in the 
country, we intend to have every day of 
our six years.” This shows that Lord 
Salisbury considers that the House of 
Lords is merely a Committee of the 
Carlton Club. Now, I take the future. 
It is possible—I do not say it wiil 
occur—but it is possible we may 
win the next General Election; it 
is possible that Home Rule may 
be successfully put forward by us 
at the next General Election; well, in 
anticipation of that, what do the Mem- 
bers of the Government, the noble Lord 
the Member for Paddington (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill) and others say? They 
say, “‘ You need not think that if you 
carry the country, no matter what your 
and majority may be,. you will pass a 

ome Rule Bill, you have to deal with 
the House of Lords. The House of 
Lords will throw it out; they will 
throw it out once, and they will throw 
it out twice.” In this argument they 
show the permanent nature of the 
majority in the House of Lords, and the 
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way in which the Conservatives use that. 
majority for their own purposes. This 
argument has been brought forward as 
an electioneering argument to urge the 
country not to vote in favour of Home 
Rule under any impression that the 
tage will be settled by their vote. 

0; they say, ‘‘ You cannot do -more 
than disturb political matters again, 
because no matter what the House of 
Commons does the House of Lords will 
throw back the Bill and force another 
General Election.” SoI say the House 
of Lords is a partizan Assembly, and 
does not act judicially in its position 
as arbiter between this House and the 
country ; cannot be said to hold the 
balance evenly between the two Parties 
in the country, but, on the contrary, 
it acts as a partizan body. As I have 
shown, their Lordships boast and glory 
in the fact that they intend to act as 
partizans in the future. Now I take 
another instance from what occurred to- 
day. At our morning sitting the Naval 
Defence Bill was discussed. The 
object of that Bill is to increase the 
Navy and to throw the expenditure upon 
a series of years. Now I take this from 
a leading article in the Times, which I 
suppose we may take to be the Tory 
organ, and this is how the Zimes referred 
to the Bill on Tuesday :— 

‘‘The merit of the Bill is that it proposes. 
to subject Parliament to a certain amount of 
compulsion in regard both to the shipbuilding 
programme and to the financial provision for 
carrying it into effect.” 


Government. 


Now, note the words ‘‘ a certain amount. 
of compulsion,” and remember that com- 
pulsion is to be exercised not only upon. 
this House, but upon the future House: 
of Commons. Lord Salisbury is abso- 
lutely certain that he always will have 
and must have a majority in the other 
House, so that when he has passed this. 
Bill through this House he not only de- 
prives this House in future Sessions of 
exercising its free opinion in the voting 
of money, but he deprives the future 
House of Commons, with, it may be, a. 
Liberal majority, and it may be op 

to this expenditure, of any possibility of 
exercising what I have always thought. 
the icular function of this House, 
the control of national expenditure, and 
he does this by his control of the majority 


‘in the other House. But it is not only 


in political Bills, not only in class Bills, 
that the House of Lords flies in the face 
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of the country. I will — refer to 
what occurred last week. The Marriage 
-with a Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill, having 
‘passed this House, went up to the House 
of Lords. Now it cannot be said for a 
moment that this Bill was rejected 
hecause the legislation was hurried or 
impulsive. For 40 long years—with 
the exception of one Parliament—the 
representatives of the people have 
demanded that these restrictions upon 
marriage should be done away with. 
Why then did the House of Lords throw 
out the Bill? Not because they acted 
as guardians or representatives of the 
opinion’ of the country, they acted 
according to their own foolish opinions. 
Some of the Members of the House of 
Lords were, I suppose, influenced by 
the thought that they were not prepared 
to face the contingency of their sisters 
wishing to marry them, but what is 
remarkable is that the Constitution of 
this country absolutely gives the right 
to Lord Dudley, Lord Lurgan and 
other hereditary Biblical scholars of the 
same opinion to decide the theological 
point whether, if Moses forbad the 
Israelites on Mount Sinai to marry a 
deceased wife’s sister, that command- 
ment is obligatory upon Englishmen in 
the present century. One more objec- 
tion against the system of hereditary 
legislators. Whenever a new Ministry 
is formed, from the fact of there being two 
Houses of Legislature, a considerable 
number of Ministers have to be sulicited 
from the other House, and resulting 
from that fact we have not only heredi- 
tary legislators, we have also heredita 

Ministers. Now, I am not finding fault 
‘with Ministers, but unquestionably this 
House is the centre of power, and all 
Ministers ought to be here, otherwise 
we cannot bring our arguments and in- 
fluence to bear upon them. But we 
have to-day the Prime Minister, three 
Secretaries of State, and the Scotch 
Secretary of State in the other House. 
Let it be remembered we dare not allude 
to what is ‘said by these Ministers when 
speaking in their official capacity in the 
other House. Is it possible then for us 
to debate general matters and the views 
of the Prime Minister on Foreign Affairs 
with these restrictions? No, I say the 
Ministers ought to be here, and it is one 
‘reason why we should put an end to that 
House, that so long as it exists we must 
have a considerable number of Ministers 
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there, and whenever there is a change of 
Ministry, there is a general scramble 
and grabbing on the part of noble 
Lords for places great.and small. The 
Civil List is pledged. Ihave always 
thought it unfair to throw upon Her 
Majesty the onus of spending the whole 
of the amount, and a considerable part 
is spent on the House of Lords when a 
Party comes into power. There is one 
man gets £2,000 a year for walking 
about backwards with a staff, and 
several others get £700 for being 
Lords of the Chamber. Why, a little 
while ago an hon. Friend of mine pro- 
posed that we should receive some 
miserable and inadequate payment for 
our valuable services to the country 
here, and we were told the proposition 
was a monstrous one, not to be enter- 
tained, and that it would create a class 
of professional politicians. But what 
happens in the other House? There is 
a species of general lottery or a scramble, 
when there is a change of Party, for 
places big and small. Burke speaks of 
an aristocracy being a cheap defence of 
the country—defence it may be, though 
I doubt it; cheap it certainly is not. I 
only wish Lord Salisbury would be good 
enough to publish all the letters he 
gets from noble Lords when he comes 
into office and during the time he is in 
office—such abject demands for places of 
monetary value, that the country would 
rise in indignation to sweep away these 
Gentlemen. I have addressed most of 
the arguments I have used to Gen- 
tlemen on this side of the Hease, but if 
hon. Members opposite will try to rise 
above Party prejudice, I will explain 
to them why, if they are wise, they will 
vote in favour of my Resolution. I ask 
myself what I should do if were a Con- 
servative and had to consider this 
Resolution, and I unhesitatingly reply, 
I should vote in favour of it. For 
some reason or other, the cleverest men 
of the Conservative Party are generally 
Members of the House of Lords. Why 
deprive yourselves of this debating 
power? Lord Salisbury and others, 
differ from them though we may, are 
certainly able statesmen and most able 
debaters, but you deprive yourselves 
entirely of this power. You have very 
often very good men in this House, 
Gentlemen who command the attention 
of the House and exercise influence here 
in the position to which they are 
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-accustomed, but then they are suddenly 
-swept away to the other House. Who 
‘is your most influential man here, and 
whom you humbly obey? The noble 
Lord the Member for Rossendale (Lord 
Hartington). I hope he will long remain 
‘amongst us, but it is possible at any time, 
-seeing that the noble Lord must at some 
time succeed to a ducal title, he will dis- 
appear from this House. Now I say the 
‘Conservative Party do themselves great 
‘harm by depriving themselves of the 
‘influence and power of eminent noble- 
men by letting them go into the other 
House, for not only is their influence 
lost to this House, but it is lost to the 
country. Noble Lords are generally 
local magnates, and — a certain 
amount of prestige. Although prestige 
in favour of the House of pit 2 a 
lectively has disappeared, I have no 
-doubt that in country districts a d 
deal of prestige attaches to the position 
of noblemen. I am sorry that it should 
be so, but I have no doubt of the fact. 
‘They are generally possessors of a large 
amount of land, and are men of great 
fortunes, which, I quite admit, they 
usually spend generously. These gentle- 
men generally have great interest in 
their country, and as a fact—and I am 
‘speaking as g Conservative—they would 
be the very best candidates you could 
have. An hon. Friend of mine re- 
marked to me that he was doubtful 
about the expediency of my Motion, 
because he said the Conservative Peers 
in the other House would make such 
good candidates for the Party. But I 

o not take that view, and certainly, if 
you deprive the Lords of their position 
Ja the other House, you ought to give 
then the opportunity of being elected 
like anybody else. I only call 
attention to this to show you 
how you lose influence in this 
House, and most certainly you lose 
‘influence in the country by maintaining 
the House of Lords, and not giving the 
Lords the right of election to this House, 
where their influence would be felt. Is 
it because of mere prejudice? Is it 
because you are the “ silly Party,” as 
John Stuart Mill once said you were, 
and you wish to qualify for that defini- 
‘tion ? Political battles are fought here, 
and upon the results of the elections the 
destinies of the country are decided. 
You seem to me to be like the 
«commander of an army, who, when the 
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country is invaded, moves off his troops 
from the field to a garrison behind him, 
depriving himself of the force with whieh 
he might win the battle. You may say, 
“ All this is perfectly true, and Lay, 
do recognize the fact that the Lords are 
not angels, but we do not see how we are 
to replacethem.” Now, I will briefly 
show how you might do so. I am not 
putting this forward as a reply to the 
argument frequently used, that we must 
have a House of Lords, or some sort of 
Upper House. I say, abolish the heredi- 
tary nature of the House. Divide the 
country into 50 districts, and let each 
district each year, or rather the County 
Council in each county every year, 
elect one Member for three years. 
You would thus have a permanent 
Assembly, and it would be a popular 
Assembly. It would be permanent, for 
it would only be renewed every three 
years, and yet it would be altered each 
year by the current of public opinion to 
a very considerable extent. I would 
not have these gentlemen Ministers ; 
they would not exercise any office of 
profit or trust ; they would be what I 
may term passive citizens, and that 
would make them, if possible, inde- 
pendent. And what should be their 
functions? They would be very simple. 
They would have no legislative functions 
at all; they would not be allowed to 
originate legislative measures; they 
would be acontrolling House. Suppose 
a Bill passes this House, they would 
deal with the Bill in one of two ways ; 
they might pass it, or they might throw 
it out on a Second Reading. Let me 
suppose they throw it out. The Bill 
would then, without debate, go up to the 
House again in the next Session, and 
they might throw it out again; but re- 
member, a third of the House would 
have been renewed, and public opinion 
would have the opportunity of acting on 
the views of the Upper House, If they 
persisted in throwing out the Bill during 
the whole period of one House of Lords, 
and still the Commons persisted, then 
the Bill would become law, without the 
assent of the other House. Or they 
might pass the Bill ox a Second Reading, 
PP: go into Committee upon it, and 
move Amendments to it; but these would 
be only suggestive Amendments for us 
to consider, assent to, or refuse, But 
if a House of Lords, a popularly elected 
House, and renewed by a third each 
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year, were unanimous, or nearly so, in 
throwing out the Bill, that would lead 
Members of the House of Commons to 


doubt and hesitate and reconsider 
whether, after all, the Bill was 
desirable. The House of Commons 


would in the same way consider the 
Amendments, which, after fair debate, 
might have been moved in the other 
House, and in all probability some of 
those Amendments would recommend 
themselves to the wisdom of this House 
for adoption. I do not say that I have 
any great belief myself in an Upper 
House. I merely throw this out as a 
suggestion, to show that in many ways an 
Upper House might be constituted harm- 
less for evil at least, and not so per- 
nicious as the present House. ou 
would get ay men to serve, but you 
would not find men cajoling, intriguing, 
seeking in every possible way to become 
Members, as in the present House of 
Lords. You would find plenty of men 
ready to be elected ; they would have an 
opportunity to air their eloquence, and 
to exercise indirect influence upon 
public affairs. But as I said,I am 
making a Conservative speech here. I 
wish hon. Members to realize that we, 
on this side of the House, we Radicals, 
are not in favour of change merely for 
the sake ofchange. We really have no 
sinister designs on law and order, or the 
rights of eggs We are just as 
anxious as hon. Gentlemen opposite to 
2 rch all that is worth preserving. 

e regard law and order and the rights 
of property as the necessary basis of 
national prosperity ; but the difference 
between us and hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site is,that we do not mistake the means 
forthe end. We donot put the good 
democratic wine of the nineteenth cen- 
tury into the bottles of the Crusaders. 
Whether we should have, or should not 
have, an Upper House is not the ques- 
tion you are asked to decide to-night. 
What I assert is that the system of 
hereditary legislation is in direct an- 
tagonism to the spirit of the age, and 
every day it will get more and more into 
antagonism with the spirit of the age, 
for the people are becoming more intel- 
ligent ; they think and read more, and 
more clearly perceive the utter absurdity 
of a great nation sending representatives 
to this House and allowing their deci- 
sions to be overruled by the hereditary 
legislators in the other House. I am 
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not asking any Gentlemen to vote in 
favour of any suggestion for another 
House, or in favour of one House or 
two Houses. All I ask the House to de- 
clare is,that in their opinion the accident: 
of birth, as was very well said last year 
by the right hon. Member for Neweastie 
(Mr. J. Morley), ought not to give any 
one the right to legislate in a free and 
self-governing country. 


Amendment proposed, 

“To leave out from the word ‘ That’ to the- 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘in the opinion of this House, it is contrary 
to the true principles of Representative Govern-- 
ment, and injurious to their efficiency, that any 
person should sit and vote in Parliament by 
right of birth, and it is therefore desirable to- 
put an end to any such existing rights.’ ”— 
(Mr. Labouchere.) 

—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words: 
proposed to be left out stand part of the: 
Question.” 

*Mr. WALLAOE (Edinburgh, E.): My- 
excuse for asking the indulgence of the 
House while I make a few observations. 
in support of the Resolution of the bon. 
Member for Northampton must be that 
Ihave had a Motion on the Notice Paper: 
since the beginning of the Session. 
attacking the hereditary principle from. 
a different point of the compass, and. 
that I was successful in obtaining a first . 
place for it, which I lost by the altera- 
tion made in the Easter Recess, and this- 
was specially brought about by the- 
activity of the hon. Member for North- 
ampton himself. I might be successful. 
in a future ballot, but Iam very un- 
willing to take up the time of the j. Fes 
with another discussion of this principle... 
Now, it seems to me we cannot properly. 
understand the direction of the Resolu-- 
tion that has been proposed without 
looking atit in thelight of the Amendment - 
that has been set down in connection 
with it, an Amendment of a very remark- 
able character, if I rightly understand: 
it. That Amendment, while it seems to 
admit there is a certain element of evil: 
in the hereditary principle, makes pro-- 
posals which, unless I misunderstand: 
them, would tend to intensify that evil... 
We are offered what is called a “‘ Re- 
presentative Peerage,” which, as I- 
understand it, means that, instead of 
being lorded over by 500 hereditary 
legislators, we are to be subjected to, . 
say, 260 elected by the others, Now, 
I say that is worse than ever. Five: 
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hundred is two times nearer to 
‘democracy than 250. The complaint 
we make is, that we are lorded 
over by a small, narrow, privileged 
‘body, and we are told that the matter 
jis to be mended by handing us over to 
-@ still smaller body of the same privi- 
leged description. We complain that 
there is a certain poison in the political 
‘body, and we are told that the best 
antidote is a quintessence of the poison 
itself ; but I a not understand, and I 
-do not believe in such a system of 

olitical therapeuties. Then we are 
further told we shall have the system of 
Hereditary Peerages diluted by a large 
infusion of Life Peerages. But are 
you going to dilute it? To my 
mind, you are rather going to thicken 
it, because the appointment of new 
Life Peers is not to be by the repre- 
sentatives of the people as I under- 
stand it, but by the representatives 
and friends of the ascendant and 
privileged class. On what principle 
would they be appointed? On the 
principle that they will be thought 
the most fit persons to be in 
the company of that very hereditary 
class of which we complain. _It is not 
only retaining the original evil, but 
addin an imitation of the original evil. 
I would rather, for my part, have the 
og a evil than the imitation. Selected 
as I believe these Life Peers would Be. 
I think these new Life Peers would 
‘simply be the old Hereditary Peers 
“writ large.” If my rights and my 
independence are to be sold over my 
head, I would rather they were sold for 
the old gold coins than for the new gilt 
brass counters. The Amendment seems 
to me to indicate amore uncompromising 
contention for the hereditary legislative 
principle than a simple Motion for the 
rejection of the Resolution; so that I 
think we are bound to look some- 
what carefully into the question what 
-amount of soundness and validity there 
is in this so-called hereditary principle 
which is so stoutly stickled for by the 
Party whom I may safely call heredi- 
‘tarians. If our hereditary friends mean 
simply that it is a great recommendation 
and an advantage for a man to have 
had a distinguished father, then I am 
-disposed to agree with them, though I 
think it would be still more advan- 
‘tageous to him to have had a dis- 
tinguished mother. But apart from 
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that, I admit that your well-born man, 


seed self-control, has every chance to 
ominate and shine in life contrasted 
with your base-born man. I amwilling 
to admit that that is so, but, I ask, is 
that any reason for giving to him, in 
addition to the advantages which Nature 
and Fortune have bestowed upon him, 
the power of fashioning the laws of the 
country in favour of himself, and to the 
exclusion and disadvantage of the other 
competitor? If one man happens to be 
born in the purple and another in the 
hodden grey, why should the law step 
in to give the purple man its assistance, 
with the accompanying result of further 
handicapping the hath grey man? 
If there is to be any interference of the 
law with the course of Nature, is it not 
a reasonable thing that the advantage 
should be given to the hodden grey 
man to redress the unfortunate turn of 
the balance which Nature has made 
against him? ‘But perhaps our heredi- 
tarian friends may say that this is 
scarcely a fair way of putting the 
matter. What they say is, that the law 
of heredity being a great and unassail- 
able fact of Nature and principle of 
science, given a distinguished ancestry, 
that law of heredity guarantees a dis- 
tinguished line of succession. On that 
I wish to remark that that is too vague 
a way of stating the matter to suit the 
present case. The version of the law 
of heredity which our hereditarian 
friends are bound to defend on this 
occasion is, that it is a law of Nature, as 
well as a principle of the British Oon- 
stitution, that, given legislative capacity 
in an ancestor, that legislative capacit. 

infallibly descends in tail male general. 
That is the proposition which they 
require to make good. Now, I have paid 
some little attention to this matter. I 
have endeavoured to understand the 
works of Darwin and others, but I have 
found nothing in the experiments and 
conclusions of these distinguished men of 
science to justify the assertion that the 
law of heredity guarantees the trans- 
mission of any specialized acquirements, 
faculties, or functions. Bees, possibly, 
may have hexagons in the bloods, 
though certain apiologists give a simpler 
explanation, and the hon. Baronet the 
Member for the University of London 
(Sir John Lubbock) may, perhaps, be 
able to tell us whether among the ant 
tribes the faculty of grain gathering 
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and munching is infallibly bequeathed 
from feeding sire to son; but however 
that may be, in the higher creatures, 
given ordinary favourable conditions, 
you may fairly enough reckon upon 
the transmission of general energy 
and general characteristics, but that you 
cannot reckon upon the regular trans- 
mission of specialized aptitudes, fitnesses, 
and faculties. I am perfectly pre- 
ed to admit that this law thus stated 

is well illustrated in the existing condi- 
tion of the membership of the Heredit- 
ary Peerage. I suppose that no man 
ever made his way originally as a legis- 
lator into the House of Lords who had 
not some force and strength of charac- 
ter—a force and strength ranging be- 
tween the leonine and the vulpine type. 
I admit that you will still find the 
general energy of the ancestors to be 
nay, “pare in their descendants. Let 
hon. Members go to Ascot or Henley, to 
the hunting-field, or to the autumnal 
moor, to local business or agriculture, 
to charitable meetings, or even some- 
times to literature and science, go to the 
battlefield, and to their scenes of 
pleasure, whether of the conventional 
or Corinthian order, and they will find 
abundance of energy displayed by the 
descendants of Peers; but it is not 
the special kind of energy which is 
required in Select Committees and 
on the floor of the House. It 
is the transmission of that special 
kind of special energy, and of 
that kind alone which you are required 
to make good, if you are to maintain 
the proposition which the necessity of 
our logical position imposes upon you. 
hy, it would be impossible, I pre- 
sume, and it might not be very 
improper, to secure and ennoble and 
endow the greatest fiddler of the century, 
but the process would not entail a suc- 
cession of greatest fiddlers. If Queen 
Elizabeth had created a Baron Shakes- 
ann of Stratford, I suppose we should 
ave had a succession of lively and ver- 
satile gentlemen, but I do not think we 
should have secured even a second repe- 
tition of Hamlet or Macbeth. If the 
principle contended for is sound, why 
should it be limited to the feudal 
magnates of the Hereditary Chamber? 
Why are the Bishops to be deserted by 
the principle of heredity? Is this, too, 
part of the revenge which science is 
taking upon theology? Why should 
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not the son of a Bishop be born, say, an. 
Archdeacon, and perform Archidiaconal 
functions in his cradle? I am I 
to go further. Here are we, the 
Members of wy rooagy Ay Commons, in. 
this advanced year of grace, stam 
by the nation with the seal oe 
the highest attainable legislative. 
competency, whatever foolish outside- 
criticism may say, and I suggest to Her- 
Majesty’s Government that they should 
seize the occasion in the name of the 
eat law of heredity to secure once and. 
Vauver for the advantage of the nation: 
an infallible succession of the best 
possible legislators by settling our seats. 
upon us not ogy until the end of the 
septennate, but in fee simple; thus among: 
other gains providing for their children 
and childrens’ children—such amuse- 
ment as playing political blind man’s 
buff among sugar barrels or blowing 
soap bubble navies to be exploded by 
the first breath of new invention, or 


trying to conciliate unhappy and un- 
satisfied nationalities by rennial 
courses of bayonets and battering 


rams. Sir, I should not appear for 
a moment to trifle with this subject. 
were I not convinced that the idea 
we are discussing is itself trifling 
and absurd. I do not believe that 
the hee 3p of heredity, the scienti- 
fic principle of heredity, can be pro-- 
perly invoked in this cause, and I 
never will believe it until it has been 
certified to me by say, the ror Society 
or by a Select Committee of this House.. 
But this is not merely a question of 
Academic interest. It is franght with and’ 
followed by disastrous practical conse- 
quences and concomitants. The false 
relations which have been produced by 
a misapplication of this natural law inour 
social connections are of very grave 
significance. The relations between 
lebeian and patrician throughout the: 
Se nieh-dpeiskinir communities are di- 
rectly traceable to this institution of the 
hereditary power of legislation. The. 
calm assumption of lordly superiority 
on the one hand, and the cringing ser- 
vility and fawning obsequiousness 
expected, and too often conceded on. 
the other, are, to my mind, a class of 
most distressing phenomena. That. 
a cipher should be able to stand up 
in this country and say to multi- 
tudes of his iellow-beings, “Oh ye- 
multitudes, I am wy father’s son, there-- - 
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fore revere me, oh ye multitudes!” 
and nck the oe aga 7 ara Yr of 
treating the proposition with indignant 
derision, tebal go down on their 
knees and lift up their hands and say, 
“Oh, cipher, thou art thy father’s son, 
and therefore we revere thee,oh cipher!” 
is a saddening spectacle to a serioug 
mind ; and yet this is the direct conse- 
quence of your having instituted an order 
of men who are supposed by the mere 
fact of birth to be possessed of what 
is probably the highest faculty human 
or divine, the faculty of making wise 
and righteous laws for the regulation of 
human life. Then, Sir, another argu- 
ment that is advanced for retaining the 
institution. of hereditary legislators, is 
that in that way the ascendancy of birth 
can be used for the purpose of correct- 
ing what is supposed to be the degrading 
and vulgarizing ascendancy of wealth. 
In other words, the,Lords are supposed 
to be our salvation from the millionaires. 
But in practice, so far from birth acting 
as a corrective to wealth, there is 
nothing that birth is so active about as 
seeking to ally itself with wealth, so 
as to give us the two evils combined. 
Worse still than that is the temptation 
which hereditary power and birth, with 
their privileges, are continually offering 
to wealth to withdraw it from its true 
duty to labour, and to fix a vain and 
seltish ambition on the attainment of 
hereditary honours and powers. Ever 
since the days when Mr. Pitt declared 
that wealth wasin itself a proper passport 
tonobility, and, if [ recollect right, that 
every man with £10,000 a year had a 
right to be made a Peer in due time, 
the ambition of the average-minded 
5 ay has been fixed upon a coronet. 

do not say that there have not been 
among this class men of a true nobility 
of nature that placed them above such 
ambition. I believe, indeed, that there 
have been capitalists, who are worthily 
represented in this House now, who 
have refused Peerages, and were content 
to remain as ,beneficent captains of 
industry, and all honour to them for their 
wisdom and self-abnegation. But such 
men are the exception, and not the 
rule. For usually no sooner has 
eer colossal stock manipulator, or 

itanic iron master, or mammoth manu- 
facturer of soap, or of mustard, or of 
blacking, or of pills, or of any other 
eatable or drinkable, or usable abomi- 
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nation succeeded in gathering together 
the number of hundreds of 
thousands of pounds than he casts about 
for the ways and means of becoming a 
Baron. Not unfrequently he pays 
his way, or paves it to his object. 
= am sla as my hon. Friend the 
Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere) has so picturesquely de- 
scribed, the MHerald’s College dis- 
covers for him an illustrious igree 
going back to Henry VIII., or 
the Conqueror, according to the fee ; 
and in an incredibly short space of 
time the new and noble Lord is 
prancing about surrounded by a 
cockaded and plush-clad legion, and 
ordering humbler mortals about, with 
an awe-inspiring mien that Nvbu- 
chadnezzar or Louis XIV. would have 
emulated in vain. Birth, as a cor- 
rective of wealth, is a very doubtful 
matter. I have less respect for birth 
than for wealth, if respect is due to 
either, where at least it can be 
said of it that it is the legitimate 
outcome of a man’s own energy. 
it is foolish and mean to respect a man 
merely on account of his wealth, | say 
it is not by any means the height of wis+ 
dom and magnanimity to respect a maa 
merely because he happens. to be the 
son of his father. Things are not im- 
proved or to be made better by substi- 
tuting one form of nonsense for another. 
Beelzebub in blue is not a bit less ob- 
jectionable than Beelzebub in black, and 
we all know that it has been settled long 
ago that we cannot cast out Beelzebub 
by Beelzebub. No, Sir; if there is any 
danger of falling into a demoralizing 
worship of wealth, the only corrective is 
to be found in poor men having the 
bravery to worship virtue, truth, and 
manliness instead. A poet whom I am 
not ashamed to quote in this House 
said 

‘Ts there for honest poverty, 

That hangs his head, and a’ that ? 
The coward slave, we pass him by, 
And dare be free, for a’ that!”’ 

That is the spirit in which to meet any 
demoralizing tendency there may be in 
the threatened worship of wealth, but 
not by trying to keep alive the exploded 
folly of hereditary honour and heredi- 


tary legislative power. And now, as one 
concludi word, it is urged that we 
ought to hereditary legislative 
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democracy; but I take upon myself 
to say in the name of democracy that 
it is exceedingly obliged to its friends, 
but it does not need any counter- 
ise of that kind. If democracy 
iscovers that it requires any counter- 
poise in the legislative machinery by 
which it works out its aims and 
secures its progress, it will construct a 
counterpoise for itself, but it will not be 
one that is made against itself and in 
the interest of a specially privileged 
class, but one that will be under its own 
control and fashioned in itsown interests, 
which I need not say are the interests 
ofall. I have much pleasure in seconding 
the Resolution. 

*Mr. CURZON (Lancashire, South- 
port): I understand that the forms of 
the House will prevent the Amendment 
of which I have given notice from being 

ut, but I have placed it on the Paper 
in order to express the opinions of, I 
believe, a good many Members who de- 
sire to meet with something more than 
@ mere negative the confiscatory propo- 
sal of the hon. Member for Northamp- 
ton, and who wish to express their 
opinion that a judicious reform of the 

ouse of Lords is possible, and that the 
hour for that reform has struck. The 
House has just listened to two ingenious 
and amusing speeches, and I am sure it 
will desire to congratulate the hon. 
Member for Northampton on the fertility 
of imagination which enables him year 
after year to present in a new dress the 
same old facts, or perhaps I ought 
rather to say fictions, and the same old 
arguments or fallacies which we have 
so often heard before. Of the arguments 
that have been submitted by the hon. 
Member, some were, I think, irrelevant, 
others worthless, and some were both 
irrelevant and worthless. I take as a 
sample of the hon. Member’s irrelevant 
arguments the personal reference which 
he made to two noble Lords, one of them 
a very capable man of business, Lord 
Ardilaun, and the other a most distin- 
guished lawyer, Lord Halsbury. The 
only objection which the hon. Gentleman 
found to them was that they had an 
unsuspected pedigree; but the hon. 
Member for Northampton himself may 
be the unconscious possessor of a similar 
distinction, because, although it may not 
be ager for him to trace his ancestry 
as far back as the Crusaders, it ought 
not to be difficult for him to establish a 
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lineal connection with Jack Cade. I take 
as a sample of the worthless arguments 
used, the assertion that there is a per- 
manent Conservative majority in the 
House of Lords. Why, such a character 
is the necessary and differentiating attri- 
bute of every Second Chamber in the 
world. You will not find any Second 
Ohamber constituted on the basis of 
property or ability, or wealth, where 
there is not a decided Conservative pre- 
dominance. And these are the factors on 
which they are invariably based. The 
Senate of the United States, the most com- 
petent Second Chamber in the world, 
consists, almost without exception, of 
wealthy men with a great stake in the 
country. But if this charge be advanced 
on whom does the responsibility rest 
for the constitution of the present House 
of Peers? Three hundred Peers have 
been created during the reign of the 
Queen, over 200 of them by Liberal 
Leaders, and nearly80 by the right hon. 
Member for Mid Lothian. In the 
invigorating atmosphere of the House 
of Lords, most of these Peers have 
shaken off the bonds of servility which 
they contracted in this House, and it is 
they who constitute the permanent Con- 
servative majority of which the hon. 
Member complains. _ It is an irrelevant 
and worthless argument to refer to the 
payment received by Peers as Members 
of the Government or of the Royal 
Household. Liberal Peers do not refuse 
such salaries, and I have even heard of 
some who do their best to pocket pen- 
sions in addition. Lately, indeed, it has 
been “argued on the same grounds that 
all Members of this House should be 
paid; and now precisely the same 
reasons which were adduced to justify 
the payment of all Members in the 
House of Commons are used to justify 
the extinction of the House of Lords. 
The hon. Member for Northampton 
spoke of his proposal having 
received the endorsement of the 
Leaders of his Party, but let him not 
push his elation too far, for there is a 
memorable phrase defining Liberal 
responsibility in Opposition as ‘a 
position of greater freedom and less 
responsibility,” and, indeed, the hun. 
Member for Derby last year pointed out 
that, in supporting the equivalent 
of this Motion, he voted for nothing more 
than that the Speaker should not leave 
the Chair. It is said that the hereditary 
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system is contrary to the true principles 
of Representative Governineaty bate 
- latter have not been defined, and I pro- 
‘test against the assumption that they are 
only, or necessarily, to be vindicated by 
the elective method. Representation 
describes an end without laying down 
any laws as to the means of attaining 
it. And the hereditary principle has 
furnished the method by which interests 
not otherwise represented have secured 
representation in the Parliament of this 
country. I deny altogether that the 
operation of this principle has been 
found injurious. It would be foolish 
to contend that if we were formin 
a House of Lords now, we shoul 
frame it wholly or mainly on the here- 
ditary principle. Of course, we should 
do nothing of the kind. But we are not 
‘now starting with a clean slate, and we 
‘must take things more or less as we find 
them. The hereditary principle was 
‘never enacted by Parliament ; it has not 
‘sprung from the brain of any statesman ; 
for centuries it was in abeyance in the 
‘House of Lords, but slowly and imper- 
ceptibly it became a feature in the con- 
stitution of that House, establishing it- 
self as a rough-and-ready method of 
selection, and concentrating in the 
House of Lords a great deal of ability 
and influence representative of the pro- 
perty of the country. The hereditary 
principle has given England what no 
other country in Europe enjoys—a 
nobility worthy of the name, and a 
social order admired at home and 
abroad. It has saved this country from 
the corroding influence of unstinted 
riches ; it has supplied a succession of 
statesmen who have transmitted from 
generation to generation the tastes and 
talents of public life and a House of 
Lords which has played no small part in 
the building up of the fabric of the 
British Empire. That it has rendered 
‘these services to the country not even 
the most bigoted disciple of democracy 
can deny. The democratic tendency of 
‘this age does not make the House of 
Lords a greater anomaly. Oonstitu- 
tional uniformity is not a political 
desideratum, and the excellence of our 
‘Constitution lies in the happy concordta 
discors by which it is characterized. The 
“wider the extension of the franchise, 
and the more numerous the grants 
-of Local Government the greater the 
‘need for a balancing power differ- 
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ently constituted and owning a dif- 
ferent sanction, to save our Parlia- 
ment from falling to the low level of 
impotent uniformity in which the Par- 
liamentary institutions of other countries 
are sunk. Look at the Constitutional 
offspring to which the mind of the hon. 
Member for Northampton has given 
birth. It is to contain 150 Members 
elected by County Councils. That is a 
respectable, but certainly not a dignified 
or an ancient origin. As to its func- 
tions, its powers of amendment are to 
be absolutely ni7, but its powers of re- 
jection unlimited, so that Bills about 
which there is a serious difference 
between the two Houses would infallibly 
be rejected. There would soon be a 
wave of popular indignation against the 
Laboucherean Second Chamber, and the 
first General Election would bring it to 
the ground. The scheme starts in 
revolution and-ends in chaos. It is 
assumed that the present House of 
Lords is to be got rid of, but its 
Members are not such fools as to sign 
their own death warrant. If they can 
only be got rid of by revolution, where 
is the Leader—the Caius Gracchus, or 
the Oliver Cromwell? The hon. Member 
for Northampton will hardly play the 
part of the former, although he may 
ultimately share the same fate; nor is 
he precisely a nineteenth century counter- 
part of Oliver Cromwell, who _— by 
sweeping away the House of Lords. 

*Mr. STOREY (Sunderland): I beg 

ardon, but it certainly is not true that 
bliver Cromwell swept away the House 
of Lords. It was done by a Vote of the 
House of Commons. 

*Mr. CURZON: The hon. Member 
has only to refer to the most elementary 
school manual of history, if it can be 
found in the library of his house, in 
order to see his mistake. Within a 
week of the execution of Charles [., 
Cromwell swept away the House of 
Lords, but no sooner had he done so 
than he was compelled to set up a suc- 
cessor in order to balance the too power- 
ful influence of the House of Commons. 
He was thus driven to the creation of 
a new House of Lords, and in order to 
ensure its political subserviency, he had 
to associate with it his own sons and 
sons-in-law and brothers-in-law, and in 


that way made it, in reality, quite a 


family party. The fact is, that this 


‘phantom Cromwellian House of Lords 
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was, after a miserable existence of a 
few years, swept away to give place to 
a restoration of its legitimate pre- 
decessor. I only quote this, in order 
to illustrate the absolute fatuity of 
attempting by a stroke either of the 
sword or the pen to destroy an in- 
tegral part of the Oonstitution, and 
replace it with some mushroom chamber 
such as that which the hon. Member for 
Northampton suggests. Nothing can 
be more certain than this, that whatever 
shape the House of Lords may take in 
the future, it will be inseparably con- 
nected with the past. There will be no 
great gap or division between the two 
systems. It will be by adaptation, 
modification, and purification, but not by 
cynical destruction, that you will get a 
new House of Lords such as will better 
correspond with the needs of the times 
and the wants of the people. And yet, 
Sir, I would desire to welcome the sug- 

estion which has fallen from the hon. 

ember to-night as marking a distinct 
stage of advance in the history of this 
controversy. lt shows not merely 
that the hon Member, in the maturity 
of his years, has repented some of the 
hot-headed indiscretions of his youth, 
not merely that he has recanted the 
unicameral heresy, but that he has 
passed from the destructive to the 
constructive phase of political exis- 
tence. There are other omens which 
point in the same direction. An emi- 
nent and accomplished nobleman, 
Lord Rosebery, has addressed himself 
to the reform of the House of Lords 
with that serious statesmanship which 
we have learned to associate with his 
name. Another distinguished noble- 
man, Lord Dunraven, introduced a 
Bill last year against which no 
one can bring the reproach that it 
erred on the side of Conservatism. I 
see sitting on one of the opposite 
Benches, the hon. member for Aberdeen, 
who, some years ago, wrote a most in- 
structive and interesting article in one of 
the magazineson the reform of the House 
of Lords, and, again, a right hon. 
Gentleman,’.a Member of the present 
Cabinet, the Member for Bristol (Sir M. 
Hicks Beach), has spoken out on this 
question in most clear and unambiguous 
tones. Moreover, the Lords themselves 
have abandoned the attitude of non pos 
sumus which they took up in 1856, 1869 
and 1885; and last year we had the 
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Prime Minister himselfintroducing a Bill 
which, whatever its demerits, was a step 
in the right direction. This movement. 
exists not only amongst Conservatives 
and Peers, but indicationsof it are visible. 
elsewhere. I suppose there was in this. 
House no more bitter opponent of the 
House of Lords than the late Mr. John 
Bright. There are on record many 
hard sayings of Mr. Bright in reference 
to that Chamber. I remember meetin 

Mr. Bright last year, just after I had 
contributed to a azine some sugges- 
tions for the reform of the House of 
Lords, and Mr. Bright, taking up the 
question, astonished me by saying that 
he also was in favour of the reform of 
that House. He spoke with great dis- 
respect of all the schemes, including my 
own, which had been advanced for its 
reform. The amazing thing, however, 
about Mr. Bright’s own proposal was 
that the House of Lords should bea 
territorial and property-representing 
House, elected by a high property fran- 
chise, among the county voters of 
England—in other words, the class of 
men elected to that House should be 
drawn from the land-owning class, or 
the class whose wealth and position give 
them a very large stake in the country. 
Whatever the intrinsic merits or demerits. 
of that proposal I regard it as most 
significant in marking the drift of public 
opinion, even among the Radical Party. 
But, Sir, I may be called upon to state 
the reforms which we desire to present. 
In my Amendment I have asked the 
House to say that hereditary rights 
might with advantage be modified, by 
extending the principle both of Life and 


Lords. I will endeavour to explain 
what I mean. By Life Peerages I mean. 
something much more advanced than: 
the petty and tinkering schemes which 
have so far been introduced or carried 
intolaw. Three times during the last 
twenty years proposals have been made 
to add Life Peers to the House of Lords. 


The first occasion was in 1869 when a. 


Bill was introduced by Lord Russell, 
which, however, was defeated in its later 
stages in that House; the second was in 


1876, when, vn the initiative of Lord. 


Cairns, a measure was carried, by 
which four Life Peers were added 
as Lords of Appeal in Ordinary 





to the House of Lords; and the 
third occasion was last year, when 


Representative Peerages in the House of 
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a Bill was introduced by the Prime 
Minister, but subsequently withdrawn. 
The proposals both of Lord Russell 
and Lord Salisbury are very much on 
the same lines ; both of them are paltry 
and peddling measures of reform, and 
scarcely-worthy of the name. Both of 
them involved the introductiun into the 


. House of Lords of a limited number of 


Peers, drawn from the ranks of eminent 
men. Lord Salisbury pro that 30 
Life Peers should be added to the House 
of Lords from the class of distinguished 
Generals, Admirals, Civil Servants, 
Governors, and Ambassadors, and that 
20 Life Peers should be sent to that 
Assembly from other classes. There are 
lenty of Generals and Admirals in the 

ouse of Lords already, and I do not 
think you would strengthen that House 
by adding to their number, nor do I 
see that the rejection of a Bill by the 
House of Lords would be made one 
whit more palatable, because so many 
Generals, Admirals, Ambassadors, and 
Governors had voted against it. More- 
over, I do not see why you should take 
steps to increase the average age of the 
House of Lords. We do not want a 
House of Lords which is to bea museum 
of magnificent ruins. Still less do I 
approve of ee to increase the 
number of Life Peers by the addition of 
distinguished representatives of litera- 
ture, science and art—professors, 
painters, actors and poets. You would 
not strengthen, but would be much 
more likely to weaken, that legislative 
Chamber by attempting to graft upon 
it a kind of spurious French Academy. 
What we want to do is to make the 
House of Lords more representative of 
all classes and all interests. It ought 
to be much more than a mere pis, ion 
of notables, or club of landlords, or even 
a kind of dignified siding on to which 
are shunted the worn out or super- 
fluous trucks of the Parliamentary 
train. 
Life Peerages, make the House of 
Lords representative of the middle 
classes of this country, and even of the 
labouring classes too, and of the dissent- 
ing denominations, and, more that that, 
of every branch of industry and 
business? There are many men who 
are now debarred from accepting a 
Hereditary Peerage by the want of 
means, or from entering this House 
by the want of opportunity or inclina- 
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tion. You might admit such mien by 
means of Life Peerages, and I do 
not see why young men should be- 
excluded. You might by means of Life 
Peerages answer the aig which 
many years ago was fulfilled by the- 
system of private boroughs—a system 
which, with all its defects, was an ex- 
cellent one for introducing into public 
life young men who were without any 
other opportunity of entering that arena. 
And it might possibly be well to extend 
the Life Pisetas system to Representa- 
tives of the Colonies, because by that 
means you would not only quicken their 
loyalty, but you would afford oppor- 
tunities for the expression of Colonial 
opinion on Imperial matters. Next as. 
regards the extension of Representative 
Peerages. May I point out tothe House 
that there are already Representative 
Peers in the House of Lords. The 
Bishops sit there as Representatives of 
their Dioceses. Sixteen Scotch and 28 
Irish Peers sit there as the elected 
representatives of thelarger constituency 
of Peers, who inherit their titles and 
the right to elect representatives, but 
who do not inherit the right to sit and 
vote themselves. I do not say that I 
approve of the system by which the 
Irish and Scotch Peers are elected, but 
I think the principle itselfis a sound one 
which might be extended. One of the 
commonest charges made against the 
House of Lords is that it contains 
a number of men, unfitted by taste, occu- 
ation, or character from acting as mem- 
ers of a Legislative Assembly. I think 
the charge as to moral character has been 
very much exaggerated. The number of 
black sheep is of minute and almost micro- 
scopical dimensions. Such Peers can 
be counted on the fingers of one hand, 
and they take no part in the Debates 
and Divisions of the House of Lords. 
But if the number of black sheep is 
insignificant, it may justly be said that 
the number of what i may perhaps call 
 eecae sheep, meg: which are neither 
lack nor white, is larger than it ought 
to be. I speak of: the idler, the spend- 
thrift, and the habitual absentee. These 
men are not a credit to the House of 
Lords, although they are seldom seen 
within the walls of that House. I should - 
like to see the number of these men re- 
duced. There need be no confiscation— 
all the existing Peers might retain their 
titles. But the right to sit and vote should . 
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be confined to Peers who have done some 
-work or have been elected as representa- 
tives of their own order or of some 
constituency not yet determined. Thus 
.@ double advantage would be secured. 
There would be a house of workin 
“bees, not drones, and the House woul 
be reduced to manageable dimensions. 
It is not for me to stand here and 
: discuss proposals for the reduction of 
the hereditary element. Various schemes 
have been suggested. The principle of 
- delegation is favoured by some, but of 
that Iam not much enamoured. The 
spectacle of an Inner House elected by 
-an Outer House—a close corporation 
¢co-opting a still closer corporation—is 
not likely to disarm popular criticism. 
“The system which I should favour my- 
- self, and which I have expounded else- 
where, is one under which, by an 
automatic test, those Peers alone should 
‘be entitled to sit in the House of Lords 
who had qualified, either as Members 
of this House, or by previous employ- 
ment in the Public or Civil Service 
of this country. In this way we 
should retain the best and exclude the 
inferior men- The hereditary principle 
would be based not upon privilege, as 
now, but upon worth, and men would 
feel that they sit in the House of Lords 
not simply as the sons of their fathers, 
but because they have done something 
or are somebody themselves. Well, 
Sir, I apologise for having detained 
the House with this suggestion. 
I remember that last year we were 
tuunted—I believe by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Newcastle 
—with not having a definite scheme. I 
have therefore shadowed forth one by 
which we éan, I think, effect a sub- 
stantial reduction of the hereditary 
element in the House of Lords, and by 
an increase of Life Peers, and an exten- 
: sion of representative Peerages may so 
shape the House of Lords as to respond 
to the needs of the time and of the 
country. I confess I cannot look to the 
future of the House of Lords as it at pre- 
. sent stands without apprehension. Mat- 
ters are very quiet now—under the best 
_-possible of Governments we are having 
-& quiet time. But it is possible that in 
: the future a thoroughly bad Government 
may be seated on that Bench. It is 
ssible that the hon. Member for 
orthampton may himself be sitting 
‘there. [Cries of ‘‘Which”?] Both. 
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If we can for a moment contemplate 
such a contingency—extremely remote, 
no doubt—I can imagine that an un- 
reformed House of Lords might be 
swept away by a wave of great popular 
excitement before we knew where we 
were. I cannot imagine any 
danger than that any country should 
be brought face to face with the 
irresponsible and frivolous tyranny of a 
single democratic Chamber. That is 
what we may have to face, and what I 
cannot contemplate with equanimity. 
It is for these reasons that I desire 
a House of Lords representative, not 
merely of land, or blue blood, or 
the Church, but of all classes and 
“interests in the country. We want a 
House not solely hereditary, bat one in 
which men shall feel that they have 
won their promotion, and strong enough 
—I do not say to wrestle with or combat 
this House, but to balance the over- 
weening power of an unrestrained House 
of Commons. I am aware my proposal 
may not receive the co-operation of hon. 
Members below the gangway opposite. 
But I do hope that there are in other 
parts of this House hon.Membersto whom 
the idea of reform in some such shape 
will prove acceptable. Whether that 
be so or not, I am convinced of one 
thing, and that is that the reform of the 
House of Lords should be initiated and 
undertaken by the Conservative Party. 
Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.): 
I think there is something rather appro- 
priate in my following the hon. Mem- 
ber, for we represent different classes of 
society. I have been exceedingly 
amused with the speech of the hon. 
Member, which has presented what may 
be called dissolving views of the here- 
ditary principle of the House of Lords. 
But.the question before the House is 
not whether there ought to be a Second 
Chamber—that is a distinct question 
well worthy of consideration in a sepa- 
rate debate. The hon. Member wants 
to qualify the hereditary principle by 
representation. I cannot imagine where 
the hon. Member will get his represen- 
tatives of labour. These representatives 
would not be popular with the class 
from which they have been selected. 
Now I object strongly to the principle 
of hereditary legislature, and I say that 
no reform short of the abolition of this 
kind of class distinction will satisfy those 





of us who spring from the people. The 
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hon. Member in the early part of his 
speech showed that fear and trembling 
which is exhibited on that side of the 
House when we talk of popular legisla- 
tion. He said—‘‘I do not believe in 
the confiscatory proposals of the hon. 
Member for Northampton.” We have 
so often heard the word confiscation 
used in this House. We are told we 
are going in for confiscation whenever 
we talk of land reform, but it is de- 
cidedly original to hear the hon. Mem- 
ber talk about confiscation in case the 
Legislature in its wisdom sees fit to 
abolish the principle of hereditary legis- 
lators. He pointed out that he is afraid 
of the wave of democracy. I believe 
he is quite right in being afraid 
of it, and I think the programme ad- 
vanced by some of us on this side of the 
House constitutes the reason why many 
of our weak-kneed brethren have fallen 
away from us. It is the wave of de- 
mocracy with regard to land reform, 
and with regard to the policy of privilege 
and of class distinction, and not the 
simple question of giving Ireland 
control of its own affairs, that is respon- 
sible for the Government being sup- 
ported on this side of the House by 
persons who have hitherto followed our 
own honoured Leader into the Lobby. 
It is because we believe that the wave 
of democracy should have its legitimate 
sway in the Councils of the nation, and 
because we hold that its voice should be 
heard in the Legislative Chambers of 
this country, that we object to an insti- 
tution which blocks up the paih of 
progress. The hereditary principle must 
go. It is the outcome of an old feudal 
system which has disappeared. What 
has been the single argument urged by 
the hon. Member opposite in favour of 
that principle? He said, you have had 
statesmen and warriors, you have had 
men of great ability in that House, 
thanks to the hereditary principle. I 
traverse the whole argument. I say 
that you have gained nothing by the 
hereditary principle; you have not 
secured to the country any ability which 
would not otherwise have been placed 
at its service. Whatever ability there 
is in the country will find its way into 
the House, if it so desires, and you will 
have the benefit of it, irrespective of 
the hereditary principle. But under the 
present system you get into public life 
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a number of persons who are neither- 
beneficial to themselves nor to the 
country at large. How will the hon,. 
Gentleman weed them out? He has 
no policy which will do that, yet his 
Amendment puts you upon an inclined 
plane, and you will necessarily be landed 
at the bottom. Again, the hon. Member 
has argued that it enables poor young: 
men of ability to find their way into- 
public life. But have ‘‘ poor young men 
of ability”’ failed to find their way into- 
this House? I venture to say that there: 
are more poor young men of ability in- 
side the walls of this House than ever 
before, and if you want to introduce these - 
men into public life, it is not to 
be done by maintaining the privileges. 
of the wealthy classes; you can do it 
better by putting the Returning Officer’s- 
charges on the Consolidated Fund. The 
hon. Gentleman may even go a step- 
further in that direction and vote for the- 
payment of Members, so that the brains 
of ‘‘ poor young men of ability” may be- 
given to this country, and a man 
who desires to enter public life 
may not have to sacrifice his means. 
of earning a livelihood. Leading 
men in the present Oabinet have 
passed through this House with great 
advantage to themselves. Now, the hon,. 
Member told us that we must have 
a Second Chamber on purpose to stop 
the Democratic wave. I have tried so- 
far as is in my power to read all that 
has been written on the subject of a. 
Second Chamber,and among the authori- 
ties I have read is John Stuart Mill, 
who, in his chapter on Second Cham- 
bers in his work on Representative Go- 
vernment, distinctly points out that the- 
House of Lords entirely fails to meet the 
requirements indicated by the hon. 
Member opposite. But Stuart Mill 
went further, and said the House of 
Lords would have to be re-constituted 
and the hereditary principle left out. 
The time is rapidly approaching when. 
we must come to conclusions with the 
hereditary legislators. The House of 
Lords is an insult to the manhood of the: 
nation. If we are to have a Second: 
Chamber, the heredi principle must 
be altogether left out of it. Is thereany 
simple reason why a man because he is: 
the son of his father should have the 
right to be a born legislator, and 
legislate for us and our children without 
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-our having a word to say as to his elec- 
tion? Hon. Members opposite may 
think that I am expressing strong senti- 
‘tnents, but these are the opinions of 
many of us. You may tinker and peddle 
with the question, but the principle will 
have to go; the manhood of the nation 
will not tolerate legislation by men 
simply by reason of their birth. The 
people have not forgotten the history of 
the House of Lords. They neither 
forget nor forgive. They remember ’82, 
pa 766, and ’84; and what are we 
‘threatened with now? The Prime 
Minister declares that if a Liberal 
Parliament is returned at the next 
General Election and decides on a ques- 
tion of public policy in accordance with 
the views of those who elect it, if it 
passes a certain great measure, the House 
of Lords will throw it out. Let them 
try it. It will be so mnch the 
worse for the House of Lords. 
‘The country will not tolerate the 
throwing out of a great popular 
measure. If the House of Lords could 
not succeed in stopping the Reform Bill 
of 1832, there is little doubt that they 
will be unsuccessful in stopping a Home 
Rule measure a year or two hence. It 
is because we have had such bitter ex- 
erience in the past of the House of 
rds that we are determined to agitate 
and get rid of it as soon as we can. 
We A not only think of the measures 
which it has attempted to reject, we do 
not think merely of the measures which 
it desires to stop passing into law, but 
we have also in our recollection measures 
which it has mutilated. The Upper 
Chamber is not in touch and in sympathy 
with the people, and that is the reason of 
the slow progress we have made in the 
past, The hon. Member for Southport 
told us the House of Lords enabled a 
class to be represented who otherwise 
would have no representation. But my 
experience teaches me that those who 
have been represented in the House of 
Lords have always been over-represented 
in the House of Commons. We have 
no objection to any class having its fair 
share of representation in this House, 
but I say that we who are in the lowest 
scale of society are handicapped by the 
perege of those who have wealth and 
social distinction. I assert that there is 
noclassrepresented in the House of Lords 
who has not already a very large amount 
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of representation in this House. For 
instance, that is the case with the landed 
classes. I am glad to see that their 
power is breaking up. I can under- 
stand they are not so happy as 
when they had the whole Chamber to 
themselves, Now, the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Northampton distinctly 
challenges the hereditary principle of 
legislation. If we are to havea nd 
Chamber it must be representative, and 
we shall be prepared to discuss that on 
another occasion. We now ask, are you 
prepared to give up the hereditary 
principle? This is a question we intend 
to fight to the death, and we are resolved 
that the hereditary principle shall no 
longer exist in this country. 

*Mr. E. W. BECKETT (York, N.R., 
Whitby): I regret that I have to differ 
from both the Motion and the Amend- 
ment. The path of true Oonser- 
vatism lies in a different direction. 
I do not think that political attacks 
on the House of Lords serve any 
useful purpose whatsoever; they 
only stir up _ ill-will ainst an 
integral part of the Constitution which, 
by common consent, does its work well. 
The contrast between the object of the 
Motion and the means by which it is to 
be accomplished is almost startling. 
Foran irresponsible Member of a divided 
—I- might almost say a discredited— 
Opposition to rise below the Gangway 
and attempt in the brief hours of a 
summer’s night to abolish an Assembly 
which has now existed for 700 years, is 
an enterprise that hovers sc near the 
borderland that divides the sublime from 
the ridiculous that we should be in doubt 
to which domain it belonged were it 
not for the character and speech of him 
by whom it is undertaken. If hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite have made up their 
minds to abolish the House of Lords, I 


think they might have conducted its 


obsequies with more pomp and circum- 
stance, and with a keener eye to drama- 
tice effect, such as they know so well 
how to produce elsewhere. I myself 
do not think the House of Lords will 
be abolished just yet, and I cannot help 
thinking that there is an air of unreality 
about this Motion. The Amendment 
rejects the principle that underlies the 
Motion, but in the substance of the 
Amendment and in the speech of my hon. 
Friend I certainly find an objection to 
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the hereditary principle. That principle 
thas been accepted and adopted by man- 
kind in all ages and all countries. No 
one who reads history can doubt that 
the country which is governed by an 
‘hereditary Monarchy is better governed 
than by an elective Monarchy, and the 
more despotic the powers of the Monarch 
the greater the advantages of the here- 
ditary system appear to be. Now, if 
the experience of mankind has taught us 
that it is better and safer for a country 
to be governed by a man possessing a 

wer that has been handed down to 

im from his father than by a man 
elected by the free choice of the people, 
there must be something good in the 
hereditary principle. What is it, then, 
that is good in that principle? It is 
this, that the application of the mind 
to a particular pursuit, if carried on 
through several generations undoubtedly 
generates an aptitude for that pursuit. 
Iremember asking a well-known Master 
of Foxhounds how it was he always 
managed to have such good foxhounds 
and such good whips, and his reply was, 
‘‘ Because I always have those who are 
bred to hunting.” I have also heard of 
a highly successful manufacturer in the 
North who attributed his success in 
business to the fact that he selected his 
spinners and weavers from those who 
were bred to the trade. The House of 
Lords is composed of men taken arbi- 
trarily from about 500 families, while 
the House of Commons is selected from 
about 7,000,000 families. Yet, deduct- 
ing from the House of Lords those who 
sit there by virtue of their own talents, 
and deducting from the House of Com- 
mons those Members who belong to 
families represented in the House of 
Lords, he would be a bold man who 
would confidently assert that in all the 
qualities that make an ideal British 
legislator the Members of the House of 
Lords were inferior to the Members 
of the Hvouse of Commons. With 
regard to the action of the House 
of Lords in the past, reference has 
been made to its having thrown out 
the Compensation for Disturbance Bill ; 
and this, it is said, led to a great 
increase of outrages in Ireland. Such 
outrages were, in my opinion, far more 
due to the action of the Liberal Party in 
refusing to continue the Peace Preser- 
‘vation Act. Hon. Members talk as if 
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the Members of the House of Lords be- 
longed not to a different House, but 
to a different century. But the 
Members of the House ‘of Lords 
are as much open to the influ- 
ence of modern ideas as we are, and are 
as fully capable of holding wise and 
statesmanlike views. The hon. Member 
opposite referred to the ancestry of two 
noble Lords, but I cannot see how the 
extraordinary fact of a man having 
ancestors should render him incapable 
of sympathizing with the feelings of the 
day. The hon. Gentleman remarked 
that Burke had said the aristocracy 
was the cheap defence of nations. He, 
however, misquoted Burke. The true 
uotation is that ‘‘ Chivalry is the cheap 
efence of nations,” and I am glad 
the hon. Member unwittingly paid the 
House of Lords the compliment of con- 
founding aristocracy with chivalry. It 
seems to me that the composition of the 
Second Chamber should not rest on the 
same basis as that of the First Chamber. 
It should be, if possible, the expression 
of a different principle. The real use 
of a Second Chamber is that it repre- 
sents, or should represent, the opinions 
of those who are not acted upon by the 
same influences as act upon the First 
Chamber. There are only two success- 
ful Second Chambers in the world. One 
is the House of Lords and the other is 
the American Senate. Each of them 
represents a principle. In the case of 
the House of Lords it is the here- 
ditary principle, and in the case of 
the American Senate the Federal 
principle that is represented. I think 
myself that the Federal principle 
is the better of the two, and that 
if we could introduce it into the 
composition of the House of Lords, it 
ult be an advantage, but that we 
cannot have until the Federation of 
the Empire is an accomplished fact, 
In the meantime, let us goon as we are. 
In Australia there is hardly room as 
yet for a Second Chamber; society is 
too small and too undeveloped, In 
France we see that the Senate is as yet 
a new and untried body, and neither 
ears nor services have crowned it with 
tree in the mind ofthe country. Our 
Second Chamber is not only a guarantee 
against rash and impulsive legisla- 
tion; it ie also the protector of 
religion and law and order, and all 
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the things which help to keep the 
State train upon the rails. Above all, 
it has always been a bulwark against 
one man power. .A popular Leader of the 
present day, who has possessed himself 
of the hearts of the people, obtain 
almost incredible power. It is an un- 
fortunate thing for a country when one 
man obtains a large measure of irre- 
sponsible power, and it is undoubtedly 
the fact that a Second Chamber, call it 
what you will, has always set itself 
against the undue exercise of power by 
one man. whether he be king, soldier, 
or demagogue. I consider that both the 
hereditary principle and a Second 
Chamber are good things, and that, 
under the circumstances, our Second 
Chamber is about the best thing we can 
have. The hon. Member for Southport 
(Mr. G. Curzon) spoke in favour of a 
very strong and considerable modifica- 
tion of the hereditary principle, and sug- 
gested what would amount to a total 
transformation of the House of Lords. 
Before the House of Commons consents 
to such a suggestion as that, I think will 
be as well to settle the question of what 
work you are going to give the House of 
Lords todo. Is the House of Commons 
to part with its prerogatives—for, if not, 
the House of Lords may just as well 
remain as it is, for unquestionably it 
does the work it is expected to do 
remarkably well. As to the selection of 
Peers, we have not been told how they 
are to be selected, and I cannot conceive 
on what principle you can hit on an 
expedient that will enable those in 
power to select the propermen. Refer- 
ence has been made to bad conduct 
on the part of some Peers. It would be 
just as well, I agree, if you could ex- 
clude direputable characters from all 
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legislative bodies, but somehow or other 
they will — in and you cannot kee 
them out. But I cannot agree with 


my hon. Friend (Mr. G. Curzon) in 
thinking that it would be possible 
to devise machinery by which to expel 
the black, or even the “piebald ” 
sheep from the House of Lords. The 
remedies proposed in the shape of the 
creation of Life Peers and the extension 
of the system of representative Peer- 
ages are of a homoopathic character, 
and, as far as they are of a reasonable 
character, the House of Lords has shown 
itself ready to adopt them. Further, I 
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cannot help thinking that it would be 
an indecorous and improper act on our 
part to attempt to force the hand of the 
House of Lords. Intrying to compel 
the House of Lords to do what it has 
declared itself ready to do, we are going: 
out of our way to inflict an indignity on 
the House, and are likely to stir up a 
resentment which certainly will not 
smooth the way for the reforms pro- 
posed by my hon. Friend. There- 
fore, Sir, Iam unable to see that it is 
consistent with Conservative principles 
to support either the Motion or the 
Amendment. ; 

*Eart COMPTON (York, W.R., 
Barnsley) : As I occupy rather a unique 
position on this side of the House, I 
think perhaps hon. Members may be 
ready to listen to my views upon the 
question before it. It seems very odd 
to me, Sir, that on the two occasions— 
1886 and 1889-—that I have had 
the honour of being in _ this 
House when this question has been 
brought forward an Amendment has 
been moved, or intended to be moved, by 
the eldest son of a Peer. On the last 
occasion it was moved by the present 
Financial Secretary to the War Office 
(Mr. Brodrick) in a very eloquent 
speech, and to-night it has been brought 
forward by another eldest son, and, as 
far as I am aware, both of them are dis- 
tinctly in favour of the reform of the 
House of Lords. I can quite understand 
that the last speaker is not quite in 
agreement with the eldest sons of Peers, 
He does not understand the wail that 
proceeded from the hon. Member for 
the Southport Division (Mr. Ourzon) 
last year, that the eldest son of an 
hereditary Peer was bound on the death 
of his father to take the title whether 
willing or not, and that with the title 
came the necessity of moving from this. 
House into the House of Lords. It is. 
never an agreeable thing to speak on any 
subject in which one has to take into 
consideration the death of the father. 
In the course of time—I hope at a dis- 
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tant time—most of those in this House 
who are eldest sons will be, against their 
will, removed from this Assembly in 
order to take part in the deliberations of 
another Assembly, to which they do not 
wish to go. There have been several 
schemes of reform before the country, 
and those schemes have been also intro- 
duced into the Upper House not only by 
a Liberal Peer, but also by the present 
Prime Minister. There seems to be, 
therefore, on all sides a general feeling, 
if we perhaps except a small minority 
of hon. Members opposite, that some 
reform is required, and there is, I think, 
a general feeling of dissatisfaction with 
the present constitution of the House of 
Lords. The Liberal Party has decided 
objections to the constitution of the 
House of Lords. They object to it, I 
suppose, firstly because of the permanent 
Tory majority in that House. When- 
ever we say that, we are told that the 
Liberal Leaders, like the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. Gladstone), have created many 
Peerages in their time, and therefore it 
is not for us to say anything about the 
permanent Tory majority. But, un- 
fortunately, there appears to be a 
certain atmosphere in the other 
House, and I do not think it is 
too much to say that the way in which 
certain noblemen who have striven hard 
for the honour of a Peerage for a long 
time have turned their coats as soon as 
they secured it, has been almost in- 
decent. One of the great objections, in 
my opinion, to the present constitution 
of the House of Lords is that wealth is 
absolutely necessary to any man who 
accepts a Peerage unless he happens to 
have no family. In all other cases 
wealth is the principal reason for the 
elevation of men to the House of Lords. 
We also object to the non-representative 
character of the House of Lords and to 
its hereditary principle. What are 
more to the point are the objections of 
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Conservatives to the House of Lords- 
Their first objection, naturally, is to the 
black sheep, and I perfectly agree that 
it is impossible to devise a scheme for 
separating the black sheep from the 
white in any assembly. To my mind 
the proposal of the Prime Minister on 
that point was absurd in the extreme. 
Most important of all are the objections 
of the country to the House of Lords. As 


far as I can judge, the Members of the 
House of Lords are utterly out of sym- 
pathy with the people of this country, 
and, I believe, it is the object of a large 
number of Conservative Members to 
remove that objection by bringing the 
House of Lords more into sympathy 
with the masses of the people. The 
people are being taught not to be con- 
tent with the constitution of the House 
of Lords. Almost every biography one 
reads of statesmen who have been in 
the House of Lords speaks in terms of 
blame of that House. A nobleman who 
could not be considered a Party man 
who wielded, and still wields, a great in- 
fluence over his fellow men (Lord Shaftes- 
bury) spoke of the louse of Lords on one 
occasion as having strong feelings of 
personal and political interest, but little 
generosity and no sentiment. On 
another occasion he said of it, ‘‘ There 
is a coldness, an insensibility, which are 
perfectly benumbing.” In 1882, after 
the debate on the Registration Bill, he 
wrote, ‘‘I consider the extinction of the 
House of Lords, in fact if not in terms, 
a foregone conclusion now.” It was 
living he said onsufferance, and it was the 
sufferance ‘‘ of the boa-constrictor in the 
Zoological Gardens, who has his rabbit 
in the cage, and is not quite ready for 
it.” The people are reading the views 
of this good man, and they are being 
permeated with the idea that the House 
of Lords is out of sympathy with them, 
and if hon. Members are anxious to 
preserve the House of Lords, it is their 
duty to reform it in such a way as to 
bring it into direct sympathy with the 
people, instead of prolonging and inten- 
sifying the antipathy which at present 
exists. I believe it would be a mistake 
not to have two Chambers. We have 
the alternative of a representative 
Second Chamber, or the extinction of 
this Chamber, and of seeing only one 
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Chamber in England. Unless some-. 


thing is done, and done quickly, it will 
be too late to reform the House of 
Lords. When the time comes, the 
extreme Conservative Party will raise 
the old cry, “The Constitution in 
danger.” The people of England have 
heard that cry too often—they will pay 
no attention to it. Then we shall have 
the Tory democrat coming forward with 
certain reforms, but they will be too 
late unless something is done quickly. 
If the reforms do not come before tke 
real attack is made, we shall find the 
real democratic boa-constrictor swal- 
lowing his rabbit, and the House of 
Lords would not be mended but ended. 
As I am not in favour of it being 
ended, as I am anxious for some great 
reform in its constitution, I give the 
Resolution my support to-night. I 
believe the only practical reform is not 
by slight tinkering modifications, but by 
sweeping away altogether the hereditary 
principle. 

*Viscount CRANBORNE (Lancashire, 
N.E., Darwen): I have the great mis- 
fortune not to agree with much that 
has been said on both sides in the course 
of this debate, and perhaps the House 
will allow me to say a word or two— 
they shall be few—in definition of the 
position I occupy. I am not opposed in 
any way to a reform of the House of 
Lords, reform, that is to say, that would 
make that House better thanit is. But 
I observe that what is considered reform 
has a very different signification on that 


side of the House and on this. A reform : 


of the House of Lords that would make 
that House stronger, make it even more 
independent than it is, more capable of 
representing the permanent convictions 
of the people of this country, I would 
heartily welcome; but the reform the 
hon. Member for Northampton and his 
friends desire is not a reform which 
would make the House of Lords stronger, 
not a reform that would make it more 
able to resist the transient wishes of a 
Radical Party in this House, but a re- 
form that would make the House of 
Lords utterly subservient to one night’s 
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debate in the House of Commons, and 
make it utterly useless and unworthy of 
the name of a Second Chamber. I know 
that my noble Friend who has just set 
down did not in his speech hold that 
view, but he will not persuade us that 
his friends are really in favour of 
strengthening the House of Lords. As 
I said, I find myself in disagreement 
with what has been said on either side. 
In the first place, I do not admit what 
was said by my noble Friend (Karl 
Compton), that to vote against the Reso- 
lution will necessarily be to support the 
Amendment of which my hon. Friend 
on this side (Mr. Curzon) has given 
notice. I admit—most willingly admit 
—that the Amendment of my hon. 
Friend differs from the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Northampton as light 
differs trom darkness, but I should be 
sorry to vote for it. The vote I intend 
to give will be simply a vote against the 
Resolution of the hon. Member for 
Northampton. That proposition as put 
from the Chair will be that the here- 
ditary principle in the House of Lords 
should be abolished; and as I humbly 
think it ought to be maintained, I shall 
vote accordingly. Nor can I agree with 
my noble Friend in objecting to the 
House of Lords because that House 
contains a Tory majority—that might be ° 
expected, perhaps. But asa matter of 
fact, as my hon. Friend the Member for 
Southport (Mr. Curzon) pointed out, all 
Second Chambers, more or less, what- 
ever their constitution may be, do con- 
tain a Tory majority. You may not 
call it Tory, but a majority more 
moderate than the majority of 
the First or Representative Chamber. 
What charge can be brought against 
the House of Lords for containing a 
Tory majority? I understand the 
gravamen of the charge is that in main- 
taining a Tory majority they are not in 
sympathy with the people of this 
country. But surely the people of this 
country have sent into this House, if 
not a Tory, a Unionist majority. In 
doing this they amply justify the House 
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of Lords in maintaining their majority. 
The hon. Member for Finsbury (Mr. 
Rowlands) says that if we depart from 
the hereditary principle we shall be on 
an inclined plane, which must of 
necessity lead to the most Ultra-Radical 
reform. Now, I do not understand 
the force of that objection; I do not 
believe it, but if it were true at all, it 
would also follow that any body com- 
posed of Members returned on two 
different principles is doomed to imme- 
diate change. Now I find the French 
Senate has contained for a long time 
Members returned on different prin- 
ciples — it may be altered at this 
moment, for changes in France are 
frequent and rapid—but for a lon 

time the French Senate continued wit 

life Members and elected Members. 
But I need not go so far a-field for 
an illustration. I can go to the House 
of Lords itself, which has existed for I 
do not know how many centuries with 
Members, some hereditary and some 
representative, and there has been no 
difficulty found in the work of the 
House of Lords through the system by 
which Bishops and Scotch and Irish 
Peers become Members. Therefore I do 
not believe that the representative prin- 
ciple would at once doom the House of 
Lords to complete alteration. But when 
I turn from the speeches on the other 
side, to that delivered by my hon. 
Friend the Member for Southport, I 
must honestly say, that I cannot follow 
him in all he says. If I thought that 
the reform of the, House of Lords advo- 
cated by my hon. Friend in his eloquent 
speech to-night and by still more elo- 
quent articles written last year, was 
a reform calculated to make the House 
of Lords stronger, if it were a feasible 
reform, I- should be among my hon. 
Friend’s most ardent supporters, but I 
do not think his proposal a practical 
one. Life Peerages are very good 
things in their way, and a certain 
number of life Peerages already exist 
in the House of Lords. Under certain 
defined circumstances it is a system 
that will always be useful, but I do not 
think that a large system of life Peer- 
ages side by side with the hereditary 
system would work well. You cannot 
say to a man, ‘‘ You are not good enough 
for a hereditary Peerage, you must be 
put among the life Peers.” However 
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Radical a man might be he would not 
take it. Ifthe hon. Member for Fins- 
bury were offered a life Peerage to- 
morrow he would not take it; he 
would refuse it, because it was not 
hereditary. If I turn to the principle 
of representation, I am met with this 
difficulty at the outset, that the two 
systems that do exist are rejected 
by my hon. Friend. He would not 
have the representation of the Scotch 
and Irish Peers, but what other form of 
representation is there? The elective 
form of representation would, it appears 
to me, destroy the main feature of the 
House of Lords—a feature in which, in 
my humble judgment, in some respects 
it excels the House in which I have the 
honour now to speak. The elective 
principle implies that a man has to 
ive pledges and promises on subjects 
c does not understand, LLeaghier] 
Well, if hon. Gentlemen above an 
below the Gangway opposite think they 
thoroughly understand the pledges they 
gave in support of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian at the 
last election, I congratulate them. I 
am glad to say that for my own part I 
did my very best, and I may venture to 
say that to a large extent I succeeded in 
persuading those who did me the honour 
to send me to Parliament to elect me 
with as few pledges as possible. Not 
only do men give pledges they do not 
understand, but when in Parliament 
even without pledges they are obliged to 
give votes against their convictions for 
fear of not being returned at the next 
election. Nou: angt 9 t It is all very well 
for the hypocrisy of hon. Members—no, 
I withdraw that word, it is not Parlia-— 
mentary—but hon. Members are well 
aware that it is a common-place theory 
and a conventional idea that all Members 
vote on every proposal according to their 
belief, but nobody really believes that 
to be the case. [Laughter.| Hon. Mem- 
bers may jeer, but the only difference 
between us is, that I have the honesty 
and courage to declare it, and they have 
not. Therefore, I think that whatever 
may be said of the elective principle— 
and of course, though I venture to offer 
these few criticisms, I do not mean to 
say that it is not a valuable system 
upon which Government is based, we 
have it efficiently embodied in the con- 
stitution of this House—and it would be 
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a great mistake to introduce it into the 
House of Lords, {that House whose useful 
function it is by its action to mitigate 
the evils to which I have called atten- 
tion, and which necessarily attend the 
principle of election to this House. Of 
course, I may be brought up with the 
obvious remark, ‘‘ If you are in favour 
of the reform of the House of Lords, 
what reform do you favour?” ‘Well, I 
am in favour of a reform of the House 
of Lords if it can be found; but the re- 
form I can favour must be precisely in 
the sense of the reform I adverted to in 
the beginning of my remarks, a reform 
which would make the House of Lords 
stronger and more independent. I do 
not share the view that the matter is so 
important that it is necessary to 
come to a decision at the moment, 
as some hon. Members seem to think. 
It seems to me there are many things 
that might be said in favour of the 

resent House of Lords. I have often 

eard it said the House of Lords con- 
sists of a large number of Members who 
very seldom attend, but who come up 
from the country on occasions of im- 
portance and vote without having heard 
the preceding debate, or having paid 
little regard to the speeches made in 
debate. I do not know they are very 
wrong. To begin with, judging from 
my very short experience in this House, 
I am not sure that very much can 
be gained by listening to debate. 


|Laughter.| Hon. Members may 
object to that, but let me say 
that my imaginary Peer—no, he 


is not imaginary, he is very real 
—my typical Peer, who comes up 
from the country and does not live in 
London and does not take an active part 
in party politics, is not therefore in- 
competent to form a judgment on a great 
question presented for decision. He is 
probably a leading personage in his 
county ; probably chairman of Quarter 
Sessions ; probably he is on the County 
Council, and takes an active share in the 
local life, the feelings and opinions in 
his county ; he is intimately acquainted 
with many questions upon which Parlia- 
ment is called upon to legislate, and is 
probably as good a judge on any 
political question as the Gentleman who 
regularly divides his time between 
Parliament and Pall Mall, who when 
not a legislator is a member of the 
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fashionable society of London. He is 
as capable of judgment as hon. Gentle- 
men who occupy their industry in com 
mercial pursuits, and who, though I do 
not mean to underrate the importance 
of their functions, are only able to 
devote the fag ends of their time to 
legislation, who come from counting- 
house, or law courts, to utilise the 
few stray ends of their busy lives in 
legislating for the needs of this great 
country. If the House of Lords has 
its faults—and I admit it has very grave 
faults, for you cannot create any institu- 
tion that shall be perfect—I do not 
think the House of Lords suffers in 
comparison with the Second Cham- 
bers of foreign nations. We cannot 
all treat the subject with that ability 
and constitutional knowledge the hon. 
Member for Aberdeen possesses, and 
have to fall back upon our compara- 
tively smaller ability, and compare the 
House of Lords with what we have 
before us, and I think a comparison 
with the House of Commons is not 
wholly unfavourable to the House 
of Lords. Is it not matter for the 
deepest regret that the House of Oom- 
mons is every day losing credit in the 
country? The country may be wrong. 
I am very far from using that flattering 
language to my countrymen that some 
hon Members affect, declaring the people 
are always right, but I say, among the 
people the House of Commons has less 
dignity, less influence than of yore. 
There is more talk and less work ; very 
little eloquence, and less cage 
Now, when Iam asked, ‘“‘ Why this 
difference ? why it is that the House of 
Lords continues to maintain that position 
which it does?’ I admit it is not so 
high as I could wish. I admit it has 
fallen below the position I would wish 
it to occupy, but, at any rate, it is 
not falling back in the least degree. 
While we observe the House of 
Commons constituted upon the purely 
elective principle is losing credit every 
day, I cannot find an explanation 
that should lead us to condemn the 
House of Lords in any way. We should 
rather be content that though imperfect, 
it is as good as any Second Chamber 
with which we can compare it, that we 
should be content with its faults and 
lad that it is no worse than it is. When 

say worse than it is I have in mind 
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something worse that it would not be 
respectful to the House for me more to 
specify. I shall not attempt to investi- 
gate why the House of Lords does 
maintain its position. I am sufficiently 
old-fashioned to believe to a cer- 
tain extent in the hereditary principle ; 
it is the principle upon which all 
property is held, and I cannot accept 
what is urged by Radical orators 
that every Member of the House of 
Lords is the son uf his father, as a con- 
vineing proof of the iniquity of the 
House of Lords. That men are the sons 
of their fathers is an elementary fact 
upon which the whole of moderp society 
is constituted. The House has been 
exceedingly kind to me, and I will 
not trespass on their indulgence. In all 
seriousness I would urge that the House 
of Lords, at any rate, with all its im- 

erfections, inseparable from any human 
institution, does its work with business- 
like capacity, and debates great ques- 
tions with much ability and eloquence, 
and weshould be impractical to quarrel 
with the House of Lords merely because 
it presents one political complexion 
rather than another. It has been the 
growth and work of many generations, 
and together with the House in which I 
have the honour to speak has con- 
tributed largely to the success of this 
wonderful Constitution under which we 
live. We should be foolish, indeed, if we, 
in conformity with the views of the hon. 
Member for Northampton, resolved that 
the principle upon which it has worked, 
and, as I think successfully, is 
thoroughly wrong and ought to be 
radically changed. 


Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.) : I think 
we have some reason to complain that 
the Government have allowed the de- 
bate to proceed so far without giving 
us some indication of their views, and I 
say so the more because it will be 
within the distinct recollection of the 
House that upon a similar occasion last 
year the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury did not deny the 
necessity for reform, but said that 
reform ought to come from the House 
of Lords itself. We have waited until 
now for the fulfilment of the hope, but 
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no reform has come from the House of — 
Lords. The proposal which was em- 
bodied in the Bill brought in by the 
Prime Minister was, as was ludicrously 
obvious, a mere pretence and a sham 
that rather aggravated existing evils, and 
we are left more in doubt as to the view 
the Government take of the situation. 
I do not know whether we are to sup- 
pose that the speech of the noble Lord 
who has just sat down is to be taken as 
expressing the view of the Government, 
but if it is I am able to congratulate the 
Government, more than I have been in 
@ position to do lately, on the candour 
with which their view has been stated, 
because the noble Lord has given us 
his candid opinion, not only of the House 
of Lords, but also of the House of Com- 
mons. He tells us that this House does 
little work and no legislation, and he 
tells us to what the degradation of the 
House is to be ascribed. I listened with 
some interest to the views of the noble 
Lord, thinking that probably they repre- 
sent the views of some other persons. 
I listened in vain to hear whether or 
not he thinks any reform of the House 
of Lords is necessary. For myself, I 
think that any reform of the House of 
Lords ought to be such as will make it 
stronger and more efficient. I conceive 
that the House of Lords as at present 
organized is perfectly useless and hope- 
lessly weak. Can any case be pointed 
out in which, during the last 60 years, 
the House of Lords has rendered any 
substantial service to legislation, either 
by defeating a bad proposalor by putting 
a good proposal into a better shape? 
The two points to be considered are— 
first, do we want a Second Chamber? 
and, next, what ought that Second 
Chamber tu be? I think that the ex- 
perience of every free country in the 
world is practically conclusive as to the 


necessity of a Second Ohamber. I know 
of no great free country that has pros- 
pered under one Chamber alone, and I 
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do not know of any that has lived with- 
out a Second Chamber, except France in 
certain revolutionary periods. The ex- 
istence of a Second Chamber is confirmed 
by reason itself, because tyranny may 
proceed from a body as well as from 
one man; and it is a protection that the 
ruling body should be divided into two 
branches, the emulation, and even 


rivalry of which may prevent dangerous 
measures from being hurried through. 
That opinion is gaining ground in this 
country. During the agitation in the 
autumn of 1885, there were probably 
many who thought we ought only to 
have one Chamber, and that the House 
of Lords should be extinguished ; but I 
believe that that feeling has declined, 
and has declined even in the stern breast 
of the hon. Member for Northampton; 
and I believe that, generally, there is a 
strong feeling in the country that the 
House of Commons ought not to have 
the sole charge of the interests of the 
nation. This House, now, is different 
from what it was in 1884. It is not 
only a more democratic body and more 
responsive to gusts of outside feeling, 
but is much changed in its inner 
working and construction. The intro- 
duction of the Closure, the way the 
Closure is worked, and, above ll, 
its application to the passing of 
the Crimes Act in 1887, and the Oom- 
mission Bill of last year, rendering 
the recurrence of similar expedients 
more likely, makes this House a totally 
different body from what it was before, 
and renders it necessary to provide 
safeguards against the danger of pre- 
cipitate action which did not exist in 
1884. I come now to the next point— 
what the Second Chamber ought to be. 
I hold that it ought to be a reality, and 
that there is no use in continuing it 
unless we give it some working functions 
in the Constitution. It should be a 
Chamber capable of making itself felt 
in the country, whose debates will be 
listened to, and whose decisions will 
carry weight. I am far from saying 
that it ought to be co-ordinate with the 
House of Commons; but there are 
valuable functions which it might dis- 
charge; whether, as Mr. Bright sug- 
poet by interposing a delay, or by 
aving the general vote of both Houses 
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together, as Lord Rosebery suggested, 
or by some other mode, it is not for me 
now to inquire. But I think it is not 
beyond the wit of man to discover the 
functions that could be usefully assigned 
to a Second Chamber in regard to legis- 
lation which, whilst not rendering it co- 
ordinate with this House, would enable 
it to act as a check upon this House. 
My view is that a Second Chamber to 
be useful must be strong, and to be 
strong should be representative. The 
reason why the House of Lords 
is an object of popular distrust 
instead of enjoying the confidence 
of the country is because it does 
not represent the people. We think 
that any hereditary House must be a 
weak one, and we would rather have no 
Second Chamber at all than a weak one. 
We say that to have a stick which 
breaks in your hand when you lean on 
it is worse than having no stick at all, 
and if I had to select between the pre- 
sent House of Lords and one Chamber, 
I should prefer one Chamber. I venture 
to believe that the sooner the House of 
Lords and the Government realize the 
facts the better. The present state of 
things is just that which the revolutionist 
would desire. The House of Lords is 
not reforming itself; things are going 
from bad to worse ; every year its hold 
over the country becomes less and less ; 
and I believe that the tree has become 
so rotten that it would fall at the first 
blast of popular displeasure. As soon 
as a Radical House of Commons comes 
we shall find it impossible to go on with 
the House of Lords occupying its present 
position. Then either ths House of 
Lords will resist, in which case it will 
fall, or it will yield where it is known to 
dislike and disapprove, in which case it 
will fall still further in the estimation 
of the country. It is because I should 
profoundly regret such results that I 
venture to appeal to hon. Gentlemen 


opposite and to the Government 
to consider the time and _ period 
at which we have arrived, and 


not to persist in forcing the abolition of 
the House of Lords on a Radical 
House of Commons—which we shall 
assuredly have one of these days, whe- 
ther or not it comes at the next General 
Election, as a great many people seem 
to think it will. This is really not so 
much a Party question as some hon. 
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Representative 
Members opposite seem to regard it; it 
is one affecting the whole of the country, 
and the constitution with which we have 
grown great. There is a much higher 
and better function for a Second 
Chamber than merely interposing cap- 
tious and vexatious delays in the way of 
useful reforms, delays which drive peo- 
ple to make larger demands. I do not 
regard a Second Chamber as merely 
designed to check the wave of democracy. 
That wave has come, and is flowing over 
us. We are as completely democratic 
as any country in the world. What is 
exceptional in our case is that we have 
not surrounded the Oonstitution with 
those safeguards which other democra- 
tic countries have adopted. What we 
want the Government to realize is that 
they should help us—that they should 
endeavour to bring forward a practical 
scheme to change the character of the 
House of Lords so as to give it more 
strength and moral force. I am afraid 
that what I say falls on those who are 
not willing to listen; but we on this 
side feel compelled to put these con- 
siderations before you. It is not in the 
interest of a political Party that change 
is desired ; it is desired to give stability 
to the whole structure of Government, 
to save the country from sudden im- 
pulses, and in the happy words of Mr. 
Lowell, toletthe Governmentcarry outthe 
people’s will and not the people’s whim. 
On these grounds I feel bound to sup- 
port the hon. Member for Northampton. 
It is only by getting rid of the hereditary 
principle and basing a Second Chamber 
upon election that you can maintain a 
SecondChamber. Thisisacomparatively 
quiet time. There is a Government in 
power which has great influence in the 
House of Lords, and nothing would more 
contribute to the peace of the country and 
the stability of the Government than the 
reconstruction of the House of Lords 
“ss a truly popular and representative 
asis. 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
East): I would not occupy the quar- 
ter of an hour which will elapse before 
the compulsory termination of our pro- 
ceedings to-night, but I think it neces- 
sary, perhaps, that some Member should 


.tise from this Bench in order to express 
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our congratulations at the extremely 
Tory speech to which we have just 
listened from the hon. Member for 
Aberdeen. I do not know whether the 
right hon. Gentleman was in the House 
when the hon. Member for East Fins- 
bury, who represented himself as the 
exponent of coming ideas, made his 
speech. It was a glorification of the 
wave of democracy which has filled so 
large a space in the debate, and which 
the hon. Member for Aberdeen seems to 
be more afraid of than I am myself. 
The whole speech of the hon. Member 
was full of dark forebodings as to the 
results of gusts of popular passion act- 
ing upon a representative Chamber. He 
admittted that he and his friends had 
learnt great lessons since 1484, and 
apparently they have not been able to 
withstand the conclusion that they flow 
from the advent of the Conservative 
Government topower. They object to 
the proceedings of that Conservative 
Government, and would like a Second 
Chamber to resist its proceedings, and 
they havestraightway becomeconvinced 
that a Second Chamber is absolutely 
necessary. That necessity is not agreed 
to by the other exponent of democracy, 
the hon. Member for East Finsbury, 
though it is a cardinal principle and 
part of the faith of the hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat down. It is also a part 
of our faith. We think it is absolutely 
necessary for the smooth working of 
our institutions that there should be a 
Second Chamber to protect us from the 
gusts of passion that the hon. Gentle- 
man has so feelingly alluded to, and it 
is because we think that the House of 
Lords as it is now constituted, does ful- 
fil the purpose in an adequate manner, 
and because no better method of attain- 
ing that purpose has been suggested, 
that we shall oppose the Amendment of 


the hon. Member for Northampton. 
Does the hon. Gentleman really think 
that the House of Lords is so unpopular 
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in the country as he represents? Atthe 
present moment that Assembly is more 
solidly founded on the popular feeling 
of the country than ‘any Second Cham- 
ber in existence, except the American 
Second Chamber. To abolish the 
Second Chamber that we have, founded 
as it is in the affections of the people, 
at the instigation of speculative politi- 
cians, who think that it is within the 
compass of human understanding to 
construct another Chamber which 
would more efficiently perform its func- 
tions, seems to me absolute madness. 
I am in truth a better democrat than 
the hon. Gentleman, for I should regret 
to see a Second Chamber set up which 
would have it in its power to enter into 
conflicts carried over long years with 
this House. When hon. Members say 
the House of Lords is an antiquated 
Assembly, I would point out that ‘that 
Assembly, like many other institutions 
in this country, has, without making 
any definite or formal change in its 
constitution, gradually assimilated itself 
to the wants and ideas of the country. 
At one time the House of Lords was 
more powerful than the House of 
Commons; at another it was co-equal 
with this House; but by the gradual 
process which has so usefully modified 
many of our institutions, the House of 
Lords has also undergone a change, and 
now no man will for a moment pretend 
that it is co-.qual in power with the 
House of Commons, and I for one do 
not desire that it should be. [f the 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat down 
thinks that his study of foreign con- 
stitutions has enabled him to devise and 
construct a new Second Chamber which 
will have none of the vices, if vices 
there be, of the present House of 
Lords, and which would be a counter- 
foil to a majority in the House of 
Commons, I congratulate him on his 
courage, though not on his wisdom. 
This country possesses an Assembly 
embodied in the historic traditions of 
the country, and I do not believe that 
the English people, who have received 
this inestimable treasure from their 
ancestors, would be guilty of the mid- 
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summer madness of destroying that 
Assembly and be content to rely on a 
Second Chamber, of which the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Aberdeen 
was not able to give us the roughest 
sketch. Her Majesty’s Government 
will vote against this Amendment, not 
merely on its merits because they object 
to the abolition of the hereditary 
pies but also because the hon. 

entleman the Member for Northamp- 
ton and those who have supported -him 
have made no material contribution to 
the solution of the difficulty which will 
have to be met when the existing 
Second Chamber is abolished. 


*Mr. OCUNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.): I beg to enter the 
strongest possible protest against some 
of the doctrines which have been pro- 
mulgated from the Liberal side of the 
House. I would recommend the hon. 
Member who has promulgated them to 
stand on a platform in Aberdeen and 
repeat them and see what the verdict 
of his constituents would be. I wish to 
state my conviction that there is only one 
practical way of reforming the House 
of Lords, and that is to abolish a 
Second Chamber altogether. The praise 
that has been lavished by both sides of 
the House on the American Senate I 


have heard with some alarm. It is, 
no doubt, due to the fact that hon. 
Gentlemen reaiise that in a capitalist 
Republic people have no mcie freedom 
than under a monarchy. 


The House divided; Ayes 201; Noes 
160.—(Div. List, No. 118.) 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Surriy—Oommittee upon Monday 
next. 


It being after one of the clock Mr. 
Speaker adjourned the House without 
Question put. 


House adjourned at ten minutes after 
One o’clock, till Monday next. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 20th May, 1889. 


COUNTY COUNCILLORS (QUALIFICA- 
TION OF WOMEN) BILL. (No 47.) 


SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second 
Reading, read. 


*Tue Eant or MEATH: My Lords, 
in moving the Second Reading of this 
Bill, I desire to emphasize the fact that 
I do not ask your Lordships to endorse 
any new principle. I only ask you to 
extend a principle which has been 
already sanctioned by Parliament— 
namely, that women are fit to carry on 
administrative work. Parliament has 
already given its sanction to the elec- 
tion of women to School Boards and 
Boards of Poor Law Guardians; and I 
think it will be allowed that, in many 
instances, very valuable and excellent 
work has been performed by the ladies 
who have served on those bodies. It 
may be said that if women are per- 
mitted to become County Councillors 
the next thing will be that they will 
have to be admitted to Parliament. I 
at once say that, for myself, I should 
very much deprecate any such step as 
that. But Ido not think there can be 
any argument founded on thatsuggestion 
in reference to the fitness of women to 
deal with questions of haute politique or 
questions of political importance. The 
work of County Councils is very much 
like that of School Boards and Boards 
of Guardians. Their work is adminis- 
trative in the strictest sense of the term. 
The London County Council, of which I 
have the honour to be a Member, has 
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to look after 23 baby-farms, and women 
whose administrative powers are so 
great would be best qualified to look 
after those farms. In addition to this, 
we have to look after boarded-out 
children and industrial schools, in which 
at least half of the children are girls. 
Then, in addition to that, we have to look 
after 10,000 lunatics, half of whom also 
belong to the weaker sex; and in all 
these and cognate matters I maintain 
that women are just as good adminis- 
trators, if not better, than men. Women 
have shown their powers in carrying 
out details of this kind in domestic and 
social work, and I do not think, my 
Lords, that,- having already admitted 
them to School Boards and Boards of 
Guardians, there would be any revolu- 
tionary step in asking that they should 
be admitted to sit in County Councils. 
In the London County Council we have 
had some experience of how the three 
ladies who have been elected to that 
body have worked; and the Council has 
expressed an opinion a few days ago in 
favour of the admission of women to 
the County Councils by the vote of a 
majority of 48 to 22, or more than 2 to 
1. Most of the work that those ladies 
are asked to perform is of the kind I 
have mentioned. I am myself Chair- 
man of one of the Committees, and I 
must say that the ladies have always 
given me the very greatest assistance in 
carrying out our work. It is a subject 
of deep regret to me that, in conse- 
uence of the recent decision in the 
Courts of Law, the lady members of the 
London County Council will have to 
retire, and that that body will be de- 
prived of their valuable assistance. I 
hope, therefore, your Lordships will 
permit this Bill to be read a second 
time, and I think if we consider what 
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has been the composition of Municipal 
Boards in this country in the past, we 
must acknowledge there is much room 
for improvement. Certainly, I believe 
that women would be less open to the 
temptation of jobbery than are some of 
the men who often get elected upon 
these Boards. My Lords, I would ask 
you to remember what women have 
done for the social needs of this country 
and what they are doing in that direc- 
tion. There are some sad a 
social sores in the body politic; an 

amongst those who are earnestly labour- 
ing to cure or mitigate those evils a 
large majority are women. Lord 
Shaftesbury once said, after returning 
from one of his almost daily journeys 
to the East of London, that he was 
astonished at the patience of the people, 
and that if. it were not for Christian 
influences he believed the West would 
be sacked by the East. My Lords, I 
believe that what Lord Shaftesbury said 
in that respect was true; but I venture 
to assert that it is the women of Eng- 
land who stand between the Government 
and revolution. I have some knowledge, 
my Lords, upon the subject of which I 
am speaking, and I know that, although 
an immense amount of good work is 
being done by the missionary efforts of 
the Church and other religious bodies 
in our large towns, those who are en- 
gaged in that work would be the first to 
acknowledge that their efforts would be 
to a great extent ineffectual but for the 
aid of the thousands of devoted women 
who co-operate with them. It may be 
said, my Lords, that women have been 
tried in public work, and that, occa- 
sionally, they have failed ; but I do not 
think that argument can be really urged 
against the admission of women to the 
County Councils or any other public 
body. I would ask, my Lords, whether 
it can be asserted that the municipal 
and other administrative bodies in this 
country, which are composed exclusively 
of men, are of such exceeding excellence 
that there is a danger of their being 
impaired or deteriorated by the devotion 
of women?+ And if some women have 
shown too much enthusiasm and zeal in 
what they have set to work about, and 
have done it in an injudicious manner, 
it has been, perhaps, in no small degree 
owing to the fact that they have been 
denied, until recent years, an opportunity 
of acquiring practical experience in 
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connection with such bodies. I believe, 
my Lords, there is a body of men not 
very far from this House who might 
take a lesson, to some extent, from those 
women. Women should not be en- 
couraged to waste their efforts, but to 
guide them in a useful direction, and 
their enthusiasm and zeal would be 
of invaluable service to them. There can 
be no question that there has sprung up 
of late years amongst the leisured class 
of women an ardent desire to be of some 
use in the world, to do some good before 
they pass away, to be something more 
than mere ornaments of life. Such a 
laudable desire should be encouraged by 
the nation. That tendency which we 
see on all sides should be given a legi- 
timate opening. The amount of unpaid 
religious, philanthropic, and social reme- 
dial work which is being carried on by 
women is enormous. Witness the labours 
of such women as Miss Octavia Hill, 
Miss Robinson, Miss Weston, Miss 
Davenport Hill, Miss Ellice Hopkins, 
Miss Potter, Miss Kinnaird, Miss Cob- 
den, Miss Rye, Miss Cons, Miss L. 
Twining, and a hundred others whom I 
might mention. We may or may not 
approve the objects those ladies have in 
view. We may or may not believe in 
their discretion or their wisdom ; but we 
cannot but respect the self-sacrifice and 
the devotion with which, in their dif- 
ferent lines, and with the best powers 
they possess, they are voluntarily labour- 
ing for the good of others. Such self- 
sacrifice, such devotion, such faith, can- 
not fail to make its influence felt on a 
selfish and cynical world. If there is 
much to lament in the present condition 
of society, if there is alienation of class 
from class, if the rich man fears the poor 
and the poor man hates the rich, if the 
world is out of joint, and we cry in our 
despair that faith and virtue, honour 
and love, sympathy and brotherly kind- 
ness have vanished from the face of the 
earth, if in our moments of despondency 
and of weakness we should be tempted 
to exclaim that our upper classes care 
for nothing but sport and the gratifica- 
tion of selfish pleasure, that our middle 
classes are lost to all higher aims than 
the pursuit of wealth, and that our 
working classes are wallowing in the 
mire of drunkenness and violence, let us 
but turn to the work of these noble 
women, and of others who are labouri 
in similar undertakings, for the spiri 
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moral, or material welfare of their 
fellow creatures, and we shall be forced 
to confess that the women of England 
refuse to despair of the world, and that, 
holding aloft in the darkness which sur- 
rounds them the beacon light of their 
own virtue and self-sacrifice, they are 
setting an example wortby of imitation, 
and are acting the angel’s part in their 
devoted efforts to guide the footsteps of 
mankind into higher and nobler paths. 
Therefore, I say, my Lords, that such 
women are worthy of the highest honour 
their country can bestow upon them, and 
are we to refuse to such women as these 
the right to share in the management of 
those social matters in which they take 
so deep an interest, in which they are so 
useful, in which they are so well versed, 
and which form so important a part of 
municipal government? I hope not. I 
trust that the House by its vote to-night 
will express its conviction that women 
by their great work in social reform 
have earned the right to a voice in the 
local government of their country, and 
to engage for its benefit in this social 
war. 

Taz LORD OHANCELLOR put the 
Question, that the Bill be read a’second 
time, and declared, without challenge, 
‘the not contents have it.’ 

*Eart FORTESOUE: My Lords, I 
rise to move the Amendment of which 
I have given notice. 

Taz LORD CHANCELLOR: The 
Bill has been rejected without a Divi- 
sion. 

Eart FORTESOCUE: I had not 
understood that. Is it really so? 

Tot LORD CHANCELLOR: I 
must call the noble Earl’s attention to 
the fact that I waited for some time 
before I put the Question. I said the 
not-contents had it, and my decision 
was not challenged. 

Eart FORTESOUE: I thought I 
should have been called upon. I have 
the misfortune of being rather deaf and 
partially blind, and I was not aware of 
what was going on. 

Eant GRANVILLE: Perhaps, my 
Lords, you will allow the Question to be 
put again. 

“Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I 
would suggest that, as the noble Lord 
was unaware of what was going on, 
the Question should be allowed to be 
put again. I understand some of your 
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Lordships to say they did challenge the 
Division. 

Taz LORD CHANCELLOR: I did 
not hear the challenge. 


Question again put. 


Their Lordships divided :—Contents 
28; Not-Contents 108. 


HORSEFLESH (SALE FOR FOOD) BILL. 
(No. 41.) 


House in Committee, on re-com- 
mitment, according to Order. 


Eart BEAUCHAMP: My Lords, 
I have to move an Amendment to the 
lst Clause, which provides that no 
erson shall sell, offer, or expose or 
eep for sale, any horseflesh for human 
food, elsewhere than in a shop containing 
a conspicuous notice that horseflesh is 
sold there, by inserting after ‘“ food” 
the words “‘ cooked or uncooked, alone 
or accompanied by or mixed with any 
other substance.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Eant BEAUCHAMP: My Lords, 
I have to propose the introduction of a 
new clause, which was originally part 
of the Bill, but has been struck out in 
the Grand Committee. I propose to 
insert after Clause 1. this clause: ‘No 
person shall sell horseflesh for human 
food, cooked or uncooked, alone or 
accompanied by or mixed with any other 
substance, to any purchaser who has 
not asked to be supplied with horse- 
flesh.” I think, my Lords, itis required 
for the purpose of carrying out the other 
clause, and will be useful machinery for 
making that clause more effectual. It 
is is clearly necessary that care should 
be taken in this matter in regard to the 
manufacture of sausages. 

Lorp THRING: My Lords, I oppose 
the introduction of this clause. I think 
this is a most oppressive Bill, especially 
to the poor, who, by dealing at a sh 
labelled as this measure requires, wit! 
words four inches in length announcing 
that horseflesh is sold there, would be 
subject to the jeers of those who saw 
them enter. They would be laughed at 
for going into a cook-shop where 
sausages of that kind were sold. The 
poor may object, therefore, to having 
these places called ‘‘ Horseflesh-shops. 
I would suggest to your Lordships that 
&@ man cannot go into a shop of that 
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description to eat what is considered to 
be inferior food without being exposed 
to the jeering of his companions, 
because over the shop would be painted 
in large letters ‘‘ Horseflesh.” The law 
provides that if deception is practised in 
the sale of articles of food, a penalty 
shall be inflicted. Therefore, if a man 
asks for beef and gets horseflesh, the 
seller would have to pay a penalty of 
£20. Does that govern this Bill, or 
does it not govern this Bill? Why are 
we, after a most careful Act has been 
aes to prevent the substitution of one 

ind of food for another, to pass a Bill 
of this character, dealitig with the food 
of the poor, simply because we think we 
are promoting their interests by that 
interference ? 

Eart BEAUCHAMP: I would point 
out that the noble Lord’s observations 
applied to the principle of the Bill, 
whereas we are now in Committee con- 
sidering a special clause which the pro- 
moters of the Bill deem necessary in 
order to carry out its object—namely, to 
protect the poor against being supplied 
with horseflesh, when they pay for 
ordinary meat. The clause is also re- 
quired to prevent the honest trader from 
being undersold. I submit that the 
Bill is not open to the interpretation 
which the noble Lord has put upon it. 
He talks about it being an unjust Bill, 
but its purpose, a very simple one, is to 
— the poor man being deceived. 

o far from its being unjust and 
oppressive, it is a Bill for doing justice 
to the poor and to the honest trader 
alike. As regards the Bill not being 
required, because there is already a 
measure regulating the sale of food, the 
noble Lord has had a good deal of experi- 
ence in the framing of Bills, and I think 
he will see that this is not at all 
unjust or oppressive. In 1886, after 
the passing of the Sale of Food 
and Drugs Act, I received a letter from 
Manchester complaining of the sale of 
large quantities of horseflesh, and ask- 
ing that such restrictions should be 
placed on the sale of it as would enable 
purchasers to know whether they were 
purchasing horseflesh or not. Though 
the Local Government Board had full 
cognizance of what was going on, the 
Inspectors reported that they were un- 
able to act in the matter. Now, my 
Lords, I venture to think that the Man- 
chester people and the Local Govern- 
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ment Board are at least as likely to 
know how the existing law is being 
enforced as the noble Lord. Then they 
submitted a draft Bill. I need not read 
now the reasons put forward by the 
Local Government Board in the matter. 
I confess I cannot agree with the noble 
Lord that this Bill is unjust and op- 
pressive, unless it is unjust and oppres- 
sive to take care that the poor man onl 
pays the proper price of the food whic 
he obtains. If that be so, it is unjust 
and oppressive, not otherwise. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: My Lords, I 
am not going to say anything against 
the principle of the clause. I accept 
the Bill generally as a proper one, but 
I think the wording of the clause is 
open to objection. I would call attention 
to the effect of this section. .The first 
section provides that in no case shall 
horseflesh be sold, except in a shop 
which shall have painted over it a notice 
in letters four inches lorg that horse- 
flesh is sold there. Persons selling 
horseflesh in any other place are subject 
to a penalty. Now, the question which 
arises upon this proposed clause is this : 
In such a shop as that ought it to be 
an offence if a customer goes in and 
asks for a piece of meat to sell him a 
piece of horseflesh? I quite agree that 
except in a shop where it was notified 
that they were selling horseflesh that 
ought to be so, but I do not know that 
that ought to be the case where, if a 
man asks for meat, he must expect to 
get horseflesh. If he goes into a horse- 
flesh shop, what he asks for really is 
horseflesh, and.I do not see that any 
wrong is done. It does not say that if 


‘the purchaser intending to buy meat 


asks for meat and gets horseflesh 
the penalty will be inflicted. A man 
might go into a shop labelled as 
selling horseflesh, might point to some 
and ask for so much of it, knowing well 
that it was horseflesh, and yet the ven- 
dor would be liable under this clause 
because the purchaser would not “have 
asked to be supplied with horseflesh.” 
It ought to be ei in mind that the 
shop would be labelled as selling horse- 
flesh, so that the customer would be put 
on his guard against horseflesh if he 
did not desire it. If a customer intend- 
ing to buy meat asked for it and was 
supplied with horse-flesh, that was a 
case which could be dealt with by the 
general law. 
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Eant BEAUCHAMP: With regard 
to the letters of description four inches 
long, notifying that the shop is regis- 
tered for the sale of horseflesh, I do not 
think that is very unreasonable. The 
notice must be made conspicuous, other- 
wisé customers entering the shop after 
dark would not see it. Those who 
are most conversant with the matter 
think that would be a great misfortune, 
and I do ask your Lordships to take 
care that a purchaser coming in and 
— for meat shall not be supplied 
with horseflesh. Therefore, if he has to 

there after dark I do not think there 
is anything oppressive or too stringent 
in this new clause. 

Tue Lorpv CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, I think this clause is necessary 
to carry out the object of the Bill. It is 
hardly conceivable that anybody going 
to such a shop would expect to get meat 
supplied to him, though, of course, it 
depends upon what is said at the time 
by the a I think this clause is 

uir 


as es HERSOHELL: My Lords, I 
would suggest that the object of the 
clause would be effected if it constituted 
the offence, supplying horseflesh where 
‘‘ other than horseflesh”’ should be asked 
for. I should like to say that the clause 
s rather beyond what my noble 
riend has alluded to. If the person 
who asks for anything other than horse- 
flesh, gets horseflesh, then he is supplied 
with what he has not asked for. He 
goes into a horseflesh shop and asks for 
a joint of meat. He buys it knowing 
that it is a horseflesh shop, and yet the 
man who sells it to him is liable to a 
nalty. 

Eart BEAUCHAMP: I would point 
out that.though the shop would be 
labelled, the words announcing the 
sale of horseflesh might not be seen at 
night. 

RD HERSOCHELL: That is so ; but 
that is a matter which might be easily 
met. It might be well to consider 
whether you should not provide that the 
notice that horseflesh is sold there shall 
be so put up as to be legible at all 
times when the shop is open. I think 
that would be very reasonable, and cer- 
tainly would carry out the spirit of the 
Bill, so that anybody going there after 
dark might see the notice. I think that 
would meet any objection to the clause, 


and would cover the cases where meat 
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or anything else might be asked for 
where a man might complain that he 
was supplied with something he had 
not intended. My objection to the 
clause is that it punishes the one man 
for selling that which the other knew 
perfectly well he was buying. 

*Lorp BALFOUR: My Lords, I 
would put the case of a shop where 
horseflesh, as well as other things, are 
sold. It does not rest altogether upon 
the question whether the joint of meat 
is that for which the purchaser has 
asked. It may be that the purchaser 
asks for ‘‘cooked meat,’’ ‘‘ sausages,” 
or some preparation, the composition 
of which is not evident from inspection, 
and unless there is some distinct 
announcement that it is horseflesh that 
is being sold, I think there is some 
danger that those who do not desire 
to buy horseflesh will be imposed upon. 
Therefore, I hope your Lordships will 
agree to the insertion of the clause. I 
can only say further that it has been 
brought to my knowledge that a very 
large number of the population in the 
district of Manchester and Salford are 
anxious that this Bill should pass. 
My Lords, there has been a petition sent 
in in favour of this Bill signed 
by 30,000 people. Those who know that 
district will know that a petition of that 
description could not have been got up 
contrary to the wish of the majority of 
the population. Another petition has also 
been sent up from that district, asking 
that the clause now under consideration 
should be inserted. I sincerely hope 
that in order to make the Bill efficient, 
that clause will be inserted. I may also 
point out that the clause which has been 
struck out had been carefully adjusted 
in the House of Commons and the words 
approved by the Attorney General. The 
whole scheme of the Bill is almost 
exactly following that of the Margarine 
Bill which your Lordships passed two 
years ago, and I earnestly hope the Bill 
will pass in a workable and efficient 
form. 

Lorp THRING: I suppose the Com- 
mittee understand that the clause ap- 
oe to any purchaser who has not asked 
or horseflesh but something else. After 
the elaborate way in which this Bill has 
been framed, it is better to put exactly 
what it means. 

*Lorp BALFOUR: No possible harm 
can happen to the seller if he sells horse- 
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flesh for what it is. The clause now 

proposed is that— 
** No person shall sell horseflesh for human 
food, cooked or uncooked, alone or accom- 
ied by, or mixed with any other substance, 


any purchaser who has not asked to be sup- 
plied with horseflesh.”’ 


Surely there can beno hardship in that. 
Sausages partly made of horseflesh may 
be so sold, and then there can be no 
hardship. 

Eart BEAUCHAMP: I would sug- 
gest that the end of the proposed clause 
should read ‘‘to any purchaser who has 
asked to be supplied with something 
other than horseflesh.”’ 

Lorp HERSCHELL: I would accept 
those words as an Amendment of the 
clause. 


Clause as amended added. 


Eart BEAUCHAMP: I have to 
move the addition to Clause 5 of these 
words : 

“And if any horseflesh is proved to have 
been exposed for sale to the public in any shop, 
store, or place, other than such shop, store or 
place asin the 2nd Section mentioned, with- 
out anything to show that it was not intended 
for sale for human food, the onus of proving 
that it was not so intended shall rest upon the 
person exposing it for ssle.”” 


Lorp HERSCHELL: I should accept 
those words except in cases where meat 
is supplied in a shop or place mentioned 
in the Ist Section. I think it is quite 
right to throw the onus on the person 
selling, of proving that it was not so 
intended. 


Amendment agreed to. 


INDECENT ADVERTISEMENTS BILL. 
(No. 34.) 


House in Committee on re-commit- 
ment; according to order. 


Taz LORD CHANCELLOR: Upon 
Clause 3 I should like to call the atten- 
tion of the noble Lord in charge of the 
Bill to what I think is a defect in it. 
I do not propose to move any Amend- 
ment now, but only to call attention to 
the matter. The mode in which these 
things are distributed is made part of 
the offence ; but one form in which these 
indecent productions are circulated, by 
being pushed under doors or otherwise 
delivered at houses, is not made part of 
the clause. It seems to me that is one 
of the most mischievous practices, and 


Lord Balfour 


{LORDS} 
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one at which no doubt the section was 
intended to be aimed. I simply call the. 
noble Lord’s attention to the defect, and 
I hope it may be remedied. 

Lornp KIMBERLEY : My Lords, that 

int did not escape attention; but the- 

mmittee were unable to frame the 
clause so as to meet the case of throwing 
down — = me form of — can 
be sugges or that purpose, I quite 
hoses ak it is desirable to include this. 
form of distribution. : 

Lorpv MILLTOWN: The clause 
already contains the words ‘‘ or delivers. 
or attempts to deliver.” 

Lorp KIMBERLEY: That is only 
with regard to public places. 


Clause agreed to. 


Taz LORD CHANCELLOR: On 
Clause 5, prohibiting advertisements 
relating to certain diseases, your Lord- 
ships will observe that the object with. 
which that clause is obviously framed 
would in most cases be covered by the 
provisions of Section 3, which prohibits 
the fixing of indecent advertisements in 
public places. The cases outside Clause- 
8, but which are covered by Clause 5, 
might, I think, be held to include some 
which were never in the contemplation 
of those who framed the Bill; such, for 
instance, as the bond fide exhibition of 
an advertisement of a medical work in 
a bookseller’s window. It appears to 
me to be a very serious thing indeed to 
make that an offence, and so prevent the 
legitimate sale of medical works. I. 
quite sympathize with the intention of 
the framers of the clause in preventing 
these things getting into the hands of 
young persons, but I think the clause is- 
altogether too wide, and therefore move 
that it be omitted. 

Lorp HERSOHELL: I may say, as- 
this clause is before the Committee, it. 
might be limited so as to meet the diffi- 
culty raised by the noble and learned 
Lord; but I think that the scheme of: 
the clause is to prevent these advertise- 
ments being distributed in the streets or 
stuck up in public places. To that there 
can be no reasonable objection. I think 
that, as regards the matters referred to- 
in this clause, they might well be applied. 
to persons passing along as well as to 
streets, highways, and public places. 

Taz PRIME MINISTER anp SEO- 
RETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Satis- 
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pg : I will move to strike the clause 

out if the noble Lord objects to it. 
Lorp : It is not my 

clause. 

Clause omitted. 


Report of Amendments to be received 
on Monday next; and Bill to be printed 
as amended. (No. 77.) 


SALE OF GOODS BILL.—(No. 49.) 
SECOND READING. 


Lorp HERSOHELL: My Lords, I 
shall trouble you with very few obser- 
vations in moving the Second Reading 
of this Bill. It is intended to codify an 
important branch of the law. The law 
payee to bills of exchange and com- 
mercial instruments has already been 
codified to the great advantage of the 
public. I do not think there can be any 
question but that that legislation has 
been a success, and it has, since it 
became law, been imitated by the Legis- 
latures of some of our Colonies adopting 
the Act, and it is now proposed to 
introduce a similar measure in the 
United States. There can be no question 
but that the general codification of our 
law would be an immense advantage. 
That result can only be arrived at by 
dealing separately with specific branches 
of the law hos are capable of being 
treated in that manner. I consider that 
the sale of goods is one of those subjects. 
The present Bill has been drafted by the 
learned Gentleman who drew the Bills 
of Exchange Act, and I have myself 
spent a considerable time in its con- 
struction. Although I cannot profess 
to tell the House that the Bill contains 
an absolutely complete and accurate 
reprapesinips of the law, I believe that 
substantially it does so, and if it be 
referred to the Standing Committee on 
Law, and if that Committee thought fit 
to refer it to a Sub-Committee, its 
details could be carefully considered 
and elaborated. 

Taz LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, while I have certainly no inten- 
tion to do anything which would 
obstruct the progress of the Bill, I 
desire to point out that there is nothing 
so dangerous as a codification of the law 
which is intended to be exhaustive. No 
human ingenuity can deal by anticipa- 
tion with every case which may arise. 
The value of the Common Law, which 
consists in the application of principles 
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to eases as they arise, lies in its 
elasticity ; but in the iron framework of 
legislation it very often happens that an 
unforeseen question arises, and then it is 
discovered that, while the Common Law 
has been excluded, the question which 
has arisen has not been included. I 
only point to that as a caution against 
dealing hastily with the Bill before the 
House, and not with a view of making 
any Motion adverse to it. 

Lorpv HERSCHELL: My Lords, I 
should like to explain, in reply to my 
noble and learned Friend, that in the 
present Bill there is an express provision 
that the rules of theCommon Law should 
be incorporated with it, save in so far as 
they were inconsistent with the express 
provisions of the Bill itself. - 

Bill read 2* (according to order), 
and committed to the Standing Com- 
mittee on Bills relating to law, &c. 


IRISH FISHERIES. 

Tue Earnt or HOWTH, in rising to 
direct the attention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to the letter in the 7imes of 
the 17th of May from the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland referring to certain 
Irish industries, and addressed to Sir 
Albert Rollit, M.P., and to move that 
a period has arrived when it is expe- 
dient for Her Majesty’s Government to 
declare whether it is their intention to 
tender any material aid to the Irish 
fishery industry, said: I am well aware 
how great the difficulties of a financial 
nature have been in this matter in the 
way of Her Majesty’s Government. I 
certainly do not mean at the present 
time to press for any great liberality on 
their part, but while I do not desire to 
suggest any further liberality on the 
part of the Government, at the same 
time, in this fourth Session of the pre- 
sent Parliament, I hardly think Her 
Majesty’s Government can take excep- 
tion to the terms of the Motion which I 
have made, that they shall declare 
‘“‘whether it is their intention to tender 
any material aid to the Irish fishery 
industry. Last Friday, correspondence 
which had passed between Sir Albert 
Rollit and Mr. Balfour, the Secretary 
for Ireland, was published in the Zimes, 
and I propose to read to your Lordship 
the two letters. Sir Albert Rollit 
wrote :— 

‘‘ Dear Mr. Balfour,— You were good on 
to say, when I saw you yesterday upon the 
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éubject of Irish railways, that you would inform 
me of.the present position and prospects of the 
industrial measures promised for Ireland. I 
shall be very glad if you will kindly do this, 
and if you will, so far as possible, expedite the 
rogress of the Irish railway and other remedial 
Bins. My anxiety that every reasonable wish 
on the part of Irishmen shall, if possible, be 
conceded, and that the firm basis of a union of 
interests should be established between the two 
countries, is my reason for approaching you on 
this matter, and I feel sure that it will be 
accepted as a sufficient one.” 
The reply of the Chief Secretary 
was :— 

‘* Dear Sir Albert,—I hope in a few days to 
re-introduce my Drainage Bills, and at the same 
time to proposea measure which will facilitatethe 
construction of light railways in those parts of 
Ireland which most need them, and which, 
from the nature of the case, are least able to 
provide such railways for themselves.” 


“The Drainage Bills have, of course, long been 
ready. There has been a greater delay than I 
should have wished in the preparation of the 
Railway Bills, through reasons which at this 
moment it is unnecessary to go into; but this 
will not, [ think, in any way imperil the pro- 
gress of the measures if, as I hope, they are 
accepted by all Parties in the House in a 
friendly spirit. I need not say that I quite 
agree with you as to the extreme desirability of 
furthering in every possible way the material 
prosperity of Ireland.” 


As regards the response to Sir Albert 
Rollit’s letter, the spirit in which it was 
written by the Chief Secretary is, I need 
not say, highly satisfactory. But there 
are one or two matters to which he 
alluded to which I will refer. One was 
the allusion to obstruction. I think it 
only right to say that the obstruction 
which is most to be feared to the passage 
of such measures as are referred to in 
Mr. Balfour’s letter is from those Irish 
Members who object to additional 
burdens being imposed upon land to 
hace guarantees for Irish railways. 

f course, there are arguments which 
may be used on both sides in this 
matter, but I hope some early op- 

rtunity may be taken of thoroughly 
ealing with it. The next para- 
graph of that letter to which I will 
altude is with reference to the light 
railways. They are, of course, in every 
sense desirable, and are the subject of 
recommendation by the Royal Com- 
mission. Nearly all the light railways 
lead down to the seaside, and therefore 
are to the advantage of the fisheries; 
but they would be of very little use 
unless a reduction in the rate of car- 
riage for fish were effected. If the 


The Earl of Howth 
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Government had had the. question of 
the Irish industries at heart they migh: 
have found many opportunities of ‘pla 


t 
ing important measures on the Esti- 
mates and of getting them passed with- 
out opposition. I venture to say that if 
Lord Randolph Churchill were still 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, instead of 
Mr. Goschen, the Government might 
meet the matter in a more generous 
spirit. I hope Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will strongly appreciate the de- 
sirability of, at a future period, givin, 
a faithful pledge that the fisheries o 
the country will be encouraged. The 
Irish industries have been mentioned 
in no fewer than three Addresses to the 
Throne, and the late Government in 
1383 passed a Light Railway and Tram- 
way Act, by which they incurred a 
responsibility of £2,000,000. I desire, 
my Lords, to endeavour to impress 
Her Majesty’s Government with the 
responsibilities that are attached to 
these industries, and therefore I go back 
as far as the time when Lord Randolph 
Churchill was Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. He fully recognized those 
responsibilities, and if he were still 
filling that office I think, perhaps, the 
Irish industries might have had a more 
advanced position in the legislation of 
Parliament. We have, however, only 
touched the fringe of the subject, and 
it is important for us to consider when 
we come to dwell on the interests of 
Ireland what amount of financial 
assistance we may expect from the 
Government, because it isin reality a 
question of financial responsibility, and 
the way in which that is dealt with will 
clearly prove whether the Government 
is or is not willing to help those indus- 
tries. When we consider that the efforts 
of the late Government did some little 
good for the Irish industries, we may 
see to what extent the Imperial Govern- 
ment might have done more. It is, 
however, perfectly certain that when 
they appointed the Royal Commission 
to inquire inte the condition of those 
industries, that was a measure of im- 
mense popularity in this country. To 
this day we see notices and letters from 
time to time on the subject in the news- 
papers, and I am quite sure that readers 
of newspapers must be quite tired of 
seeing letters written on the subject 
of these Irish industries. There is 
not the slightest doubt of their im- 
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rtance, but from the interest taken 

y Her Majesty’s Government in them, 
there has been a very remarkable 
departure in this matter. It has been 
very clearly laid down by the Royal 
Commission that drainage should occupy 
the first position in legislative inter- 
ference; the second position must be 
taken by the fisheries, and the third by 
the railways. I quite admit the diffi- 
culties of Her Majesty’s Government, 
which probably account for the style of 
the explanations which have been made 
on the subject, but I sincerely trust that 
before the labours of the present Session 
are at an end we may look forward to 
more liberal treatment. I should like 
to put before your Lordships the present 
conditions of the Irish industries, and I 
may say they are favourable. In 1883, 
as I have said, the late Government, 
without very much ostentation, assisted 
one section of them by making the 
Exchequer of the country liable for 
£2,000,000 at 2 per cent, representing 
£40,000 per annum, under their Light 
Railway and Tramway Act. Owing to 
defects in that Act the occupiers have 
not taken as much advantage of it as 
might have been expected, but the Royal 
Commission reported that the flaw was 
capable of easy amendment. Only £13,000 
per annum is, up to the present, being 
expended on the light railways and tram- 
ways, and, therefore, there is actually a 
sum of at least £27,000 a year, repre- 
senting a capital of £1,300,000 at the 
disposal of the present Government for 
any step they may take, without any 
further drain upon the Exchequer. 
That was a free gift or legacy from the 
Liberal Government to the present 
Government. My interpretation of 
Mr. Balfour’s letter is that if it is 

ssible for legislation to take place, the 

overnment will do something more in 
the matter this year, but I think that 
the light railways must be placed to the 
credit of the late Government. I speak 
strongly on this subject, my Lords, for 
the purpose of securing liberal support 
from the Government to the Irish 
fisheries. They have a free hand in 
the matter. They are not hampered 
with the railways, and they have this 
sum in hand. That is a strong argu- 
ment in our favour, and I hope we 
shall have something done by next year. 
There is another reason for liberality 
on the part of the Government. It is 
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quite clear they gained great popularity 
by their promise to bring forward some 


measure, and it is perfectly clear that 


they have not earned that popularity. 
Their conscience must tell them so. I 
am sure the conscience of the Govern- 
ment must tell them they owe the Irish 
industries a great deal on account of 
the popularity they have secured on 
that account, and t tops under these 
circumstances, ny Lords, Her Majesty’s 
Government will deal liberally in this 
matter. In conclusion, I venture, with 
every respect, to impress upon your Lord- 
ships again, that references have re- 
peatedly been introduced into the 
Addresses to Her Gracious Majesty 
to the subject of these Irish industries. 
My Lords, as I said before, it is an 
important question. You are not called 
upon to do very much, or to show very 
much liberality; but I sincerely trust 
we shall hear something very soon to 
show that we may expect some liberality 
from the Government in this matter. I - 
may venture to remind your Lordships 
that it is going to be brought forward 
in another place. 


Moved to resolve— 


‘‘ That a period has arrived when it is ex- 
pedient for Her Majesty’s Government to 
declare whether it is their intention to tender 
any material aid to the Irish fishery industry.” 
—(The Lord Howth, E. Howth.) 


Eart CADOGAN: My Lords, I have 
endeavoured on several occasions to 
reply to Motions similar to this one on 
the part of the noble Earl on the ques- 
tion of Irish industries, and especially 
of Irish Fisheries. The noble Karl has 
now moved, 

‘‘That a period has arrived when it is ex- 
ent for Her Majesty’s Government to 

elare whether it is their intention to tender 
any material aid to the Irish fishery industry.” 
And he has founded his speech on the 
fact that the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
has addressed a letter to a gentleman 
lately, in which it is stated that the 
Government intend, in the course of the 
present year, to lay on the Table of the 
other House the Bills for arterial drain- 
age in Ireland, which were brought in 
but not passed last Session, and that in 
addition it is in contemplation to intro- 
duce a measure for providing light 
railways in that country. Under those 
circumstances I had hardly thought that 
this would be the time chosen by the 
noble Earl for asking the Government 
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to state what are their intentions as to 
those measures, When my right hon. 
Friend introduces the Bills, he will de- 
clare at the same time what is the policy 
of the Government and what are the 
details of the measures. The noble 
Earl has referred to the order in 
which the various recommendations of 
the Royal Commission were dealt 
with by the Government, and he ap- 
rs to think that because the Chief 
etary for Ireland proposes to in- 
troduce measures relating to arterial 
drainage, and also a measure in regard 
to light railways, therefore the Govern- 
ment are neglecting the question of the 
fisheries. If he will look at the second 
Report of the Royal Commission he will 
find, under the head “ Fisheries,”’ that 
the Commissioners speak of light rail- 
ways as being calculated to facilitate the 
carrying fish to market, and thereby to 
aid and improve the fishing industry 
in Ireland. Therefore, in introducing a 
_ measure as to railways, it cannot be said 
that they are neglecting the fishing in- 
dustry. On the other hand, there is 
little chance of passing a Fisheries Bill 
in the same Session as the other 
measures to which I have referred. I 
hope, therefore, that the noble Ear! will 
again accept my assurance that the 
Government are in earnest, and have 
all along been in earnest, not only in 
eppantns the Royal Commission, but 
0 in the introduction of measures to 
carry out the recommendations con- 
tained in its very able Report. I wish 
it were in my power to give further in- 
formation at the present moment, but 
from what I have been able to say on 
the matter the intentions of the Govern- 
ment can hardly be doubted. 
Tur Eart or HOWTH: My Lords, 
I accept the statement of the noble Earl. 
At the same time, I think there ought to 
be a very distinct and decided declara- 
tion made by the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland in reference to the measures to 
be adopted with regard to the fisheries 
of the country. My object in speaking 
as warmly as I have done is to advo- 
cate the interests of Ireland by the en- 
couragement of its industries, and not 
from any desire whatever to make state- 
ments which could embarrass the Govern- 
ment. I do hope the noble Earl will 
impress the necessity of dealing with 
this matter upon the Chief Secre for 
Ireland, andof making asclear a declara- 


Earl Cadogan 
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tion as possible. My Lords, I can only say 
again, in conclusion, that I peg ea 


actuated solely by a desire for the ad- 
vancement of the Irish industries. 


Motion, by leave of the House, with- 
drawn. . 


AROHDEACONRY OF CORNWALL BILL. 
(No. 12.) . 
Committed to a Committee of the 
whole House on Friday next. 


House adjourned at a quarter past Six 
o’clock till To-morrow at a 
quarter past Ten o’clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 20th May , 1889. 


MAIL OONTRACT (SCRABSTER, 
SCAPA PIER, AND STROMNESS). 


Copy ordered— 


‘* Contract between Her Majesty’s Postmaster 
General and the North of Scotland and Orkney 
and Shetland Steam Navigation Company, 
dated the 27th day of March, 1889, for the 
conveyance of Mails between Scrabster, Scapa 
Pier, and Stromness, with copy of Treasury 
Minute thereon.’’—{ Mr. Jackson.) 

Copy presented accordingly; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed (No. 
156.) 


COUNTY COURT JUDGES. 
Address for— 


“Return showing for the years 1887 and 
1888 the number of days on which County 
Court Judges sat in their respective courts 
ditinguishing the days on which they sat by 
themselves and by deputy.” —(Mr. Hobhouse.) 


QUESTIONS. 


—j—— 
IRELAND—CHIEF RECEIVER. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.)}: 
I beg to ask the Solicitor General for 
Ireland whether before the Vote for the 
newly-created office of Chief Receiver 
comes on, Papers on the subject will be 
laid before Parliament explaining how 
the abolished office of Reéeiving Master 
has been revived under another name ? 

Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappzn, Universit 
of Ireland): Yes, Sir; Papers wi 
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be laid before Parliament, but I cannot 
admit the suggestion contained in the 
question. 


INDIA—MORTALITY OF CHILDREN IN 
ASSAM TEA GARDENS, 


Mz. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for India whether the Government have 
inquired into the truth of the allegations 
contained in the letter of the Indian 
Association of Calcutta, No. 343, dated 
the 12th April, 1888,— 


‘That in 1884 the death rate among children 
in tea gardens had risen from 39°7 to 44 per 
thousand. While the death rate increased, the 
birth rate gradually fell; in 1882 it was 39-7 
per thousand ; in 1883 it was 34°3; and in 1884 
it further decreased to 32°7 per thousand. The 
Chief Commissioner of Assam thus explains 
this excessive mortality—Neglect on the part 
of the women, who are unable to do their daily 
task and at the same time look after the chil- 
dren, and who cannot afford to do work and 
stay at home, accounts in a great measure for 
the high mortality among children. . . . The 
conditions of child life in a tea garden are alto- 
gether so unfavourable that the wonder is how 
so many children succeed in passing childhood’s 
~~ A coolie woman gets a variable amount 
of leave for her confinement. After that, if the 
infant is not strangled at birth, she must either 
take it out to her work, or leave it behind with 
no one to look after it. In the former case, tied 
to its mother’s back or left in the nearest drain, 
it is exposed to the extreme of heat and cold, to 
wind and rain; in the latter, the child gets half 
starved, and so paves its way to death from 
some bowel disorder, or succeeds in cutting 
short its career by a fall or a roll into the open 
fire. So alive are coolie women to these facts 
that to avoid the trouble of bringing up their 
children under such circumstances, abortion is 
frequently resorted to, and ‘dais’ who produce 
it often find their business a very profitable 


one ;” 


And whether the Government intends to 
take any action thereon ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir J. Gorsz, 
Chatham): The action taken by the 
Secretary of State and Government of 
India in this matter will be found re- 
corded in a Despatch from the Govern- 
ment of India of 22nd January, 1889, 

resented to the House of Lords in 

arch last. The Chief Commissioner 
of Assam, who only joined the province 
@ year ago, has found it necessary to 
make a personal tour through the plan- 
tations before submitting the report 
which the Government of India has called 
for ; and it is necessary that the Govern- 
ment of India should be guided by his 
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opinion before placing any definite 
gestions before the Secretary of State 


ACTION OF SCOTCH PAROCHIAL 
BOARDS. i 


Mr. MACKINTOSH (Invernessshire) : 
T beg to ask the Lord Advocate whether 
he is aware that Lady Matheson of the 
Lews, in consequence of the action of 
the Parochial Boards of the island, has 
been assessed directly, and compelled 
to pay the poor rates due by all her 
crofters rented at £4 per annum and 
under; whether the poor rates due 
by those whose rents have been 
judicially fixed, but paid by Lady 
Matheson, amounted on 9th April, 1889, 
to £567 19s. 7d. after giving credit for 
£14 13s. 5d. paid by crofters; whether 
itis the fact that no rents have been paid 
to Lady Matheson on which the rates 
have to be levied; and whether, 
since Lady Matheson has received no 
rents, but has had to pay not only her 
own assessments for the poor, as owner, 
but also the rates of the tenants, some 
relief for the tenant’s rates so paid can 
be granted to her? 

*Toz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. P. 
B. Roserrson, Bute): It is the fact 
that until the year now current Lady 
Matheson has been assessed directly, 
and compelled to pay the poor rates 
due by all her crofters rented at £4 per 
annum and under. The amount of 
such occupiers’ rates paid by Lady 
Matheson on account of crofters whose 
rents have been judicially fixed amounts 
to £582 13s., and of this there has been 
recovered from the crofters only 
£18 16s. 4d. Of the rents of the 
holdings on which Lady Matheson has 
thus had to pay both her own and the 
crofters’ rates only a very small propor- 
tion has been paid. The case of Lady 
Matheson in this matter is one of 
extreme and singular hardship, but the 
law does not provide any source from 
which relief can be granted to her. 


IMPORTS OF SUGAR. 


Mr. WATT (Glasgow, Camlachie): E 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies whether he can state 
the amount of sugar imported from Her 
Majesty’s Colonies in 1863 as compared 
with last year; and whether he can 
state the amount of foreign sugar im- 
ported in 1863, and also last year? 
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Tat UNDER SECRETARY oF 
SPATE ror raz COLONIES (Baron 
H. de Worms, Liverpool, East Toxteth): 
I am informed by the Statistical Depart- 


ment of the Customs that in 1863 the 


ar imported from British Possessions 
and Colonies amounted to 5,573,719 
ewts., and in 1888 to 3,446,951 ewts., 
showing a decrease in our colonial 
imports of 2,126,768 cwts. The imports 
from foreign countries were, in 1863, 
5,448,392 ewts. ; and in 1888, 21,282,199 
ewts., showing an increase in foreign 
imports of 15,833,807 cwts. 


THE CROFTER COMMISSIONERS. 

Mr. LYELL (Orkney and Shetland) : 
I beg to ask the Lord Advocate when the 
Crofter Commissioners will be able to 
visit Shetland; and, what arrange- 
ments have been made for facilitating 
the hearing of applications in the more 
distant parts of the islands ? 

*Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I 
understand that the Commission is to 
visit Shetland in August. I am unable 
to state what arrangements have been 
made as to the procedure when there, 
but have no doubt that the Oom- 
missioners will take every means to 
secure that applications shall be heard 
with the least possible inconvenience to 
the parties. 


PORTUGUESE INDEBTEDNESS TO 
ENGLAND. 

Sr JOHN SWINBURNE (Stafford- 
shire, Lichfield): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether Her Majesty’s Government will 
appoint a Select Committee to inquire 
into the circumstance of the Portuguese 
Government owing England a sum of 
three millions, together with interest 
extending over 75 years, with a view of 
taking the usual steps for the recovery 
of the amounts now due ? 

*Toze UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
{Sir J. Ferreusson, Manchester, 
N.W.): It isa fact that it was shown, 
by an examination of the accounts be- 
tween this country and Portugal, which 
took place in 1815, that a balance was 
due by Portugal of £2,489,240 19s. 9}d. 
on account of arms, ammunition of war, 
and other supplies which had been 
furnished by this country to Portugal 
during the Peninsular War (1808-1814). 
This balance has not been repaid to this 
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country, nor has Portu id any 
interest upon it. Her Merety eGov - 
ment do not think that any practical 
advantage would at present result from 


the appointment of such a Committee. 


THE NAVIGATION OF THE ZAMBESI, 

Sr JOHN SWINBURNE: I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the 
Admiralty whether, considering the 
great importance of the naviga- 
tion of the Zambesi River to the 
commerce of the world, and also the 
dangerous position of missionaries and 
other British subjects on Lake Nyassa, 
the highway to which is by the River 
Zambesi, he will take immediate steps 
by telegraph to hire at Durban a 
suitable vessel of light draught of water, 
to equip and man her from Her 
Majesty’s ships now stationed in South 
Africa, and despatch her with as little 
delay as possible to make a survey of 
the Zambesi River from the sea as far 
as the point where the Shiré River enters 
the Zambesi from Lake Nyassa ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or raz ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord G. Hamirton, Middlesex, 
Ealing): As I have before stated, Her 
Majesty’s ship Stork, with her staff 
of qualified surveying officers, will have 
commenced work at the entrance of the 
Zambesi early in July. This is an 
essential preliminary to any inland 
survey. . 

Sm J. SWINBURNE: Was it the 
case that the Stork which has been sent 
to the Zambesi River was of such deep 
draught of water that it was impossible 
for her to proceed up the river? 

Lorp G. HAMILTON : I believe that 
was the case. 

Sir J.SWINBURNE: Then will not 
the noble Lord take steps to have a 
vessel equipped with a higher draught 
of water ? ; 

Lorp G. HAMILTON: It is neces- 
sary, first of all, to ascertain whether 
there is a sufficient draught of water 
over the bar. That is essential in the 
first instance. 


ARMY RANK. 


Generat Sir WILLIAM OROSSMAN 
(Portsmouth) : I beg toask the Financial 
Secretary for War whether, under 
Clause 11 (b) of the Royal Warrant 
(Army) of 1887, a Major who has com- 
pleted seven years’ service in the sub- 
stantive rank of Major, can only be 
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moted to the rank of Lieutenant- 
lonel on half pay, provided he applies 
for that promotion on the actual day 
that his seven years of service are com- 
pleted; and whether, if such is the 
case, and as it is not distinctly stated in 
the Warrant, there would be any objec- 
tion to making the fact officially known 
to the Officers of the Army generally ? 
Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY For 
WAR (Mr. Bropriox, Surrey, Guild- 
ford): It was made known to Officers by 
a circular addressed to the Colonels of 
regiments on the Ist of May, 1888, that 
half-pay promotion must be claimed by 
a Major on or before the date he com- 
pletes seven years’ service as a substan- 
tive Major, or his title to the promotion 
would lapse. This promotion is the 
survival on behalf of officers who 
became Majors before the Ist of Jan- 
uary, 1887, of a vested right to promo- 
tion to Lieutenant-Colonel on half-pay 
on completing seven years’ service ; but 
that promotion was incidental to 
removal from the regiment. Kemoval 
after seven years is no longer compul- 
sory; but if an Officer wishes to con- 
tinue under the old Warrant he must 
be limited to the regimental service 
allowed under it. 


IRELAND—THE PONSONBY ESTATE. 
Mr. CLANOY (Dublin County, N.):I 
beg toask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if he will state 
why Philip Dea, the tenant on the Pon- 
sonby Estate, in the county of Cork, 
who was arrested last week on a charge of 
ploughs up his own land, was charged 
efore Major Caddell, R.M., at Youghal, 
and not before the local justices ; 
whether Major Oaddell conducted the 
preliminary investigation into Dea’s 
case with closed doors in the police 
barrack, and, if so, is such a practice 
legal; is the report true that Major 
Caddell was closeted in the police 
barrack with the police for a con- 
siderable time before Dea was 
charged before him, and, if so, is such 
action on the part of a magistrate sanc- 
tioned by the Government; and has his 
attention been called to the fact that 
Dea was refused bail, and sent hand- 
cuffed to Cork Gaol, though substantial 
bail was offered by two solvent shop- 
keepers, and though there is a well 
fortified gaol in Youghal where Dea 
would have been near his solicitor ? 
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Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I beg also to 
ask if the Chief Secretary had definite in- 


formation as to the circumstances under © 
which Dea was arrested at Gortroe, 
county Cork, on Monday 13th instant, 
whilst ploughing on his holding, con- 
fined in the Youghal police barracks 
until Tuesday, and then brought before 
Resident Magistrate Caddell ; whether, 
in view of the fact that the notice under 
the 7th Section of the Land Act, 
1887, is alleged to have been served in 
the case, but the necessary magistrate’s 
order for possession had not been ob- 
tained, and therefore the legality or 
sufficiency of the notice not proved or 
ascertained, the police authorities were 
acting in accordance with their instruc- 
tions in interfering with or arresting 
Mr. Dea; why, if he was alleged to 
have committed an offence, he was not. 
summoned before a petty sessions court 
in the ordinary way instead of being 
summarily arrested; if it is true that 
Mr. Dea was taken on Tuesday from 
Youghal and imprisoned in Cork Gaol ; 
and, why bail was refused by Mr. 
Caddell, though offered on behalf of the 
accused man ? 

Toe OHIEF SECRETARY sor 
IRELAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Man- 
chester, E.) : I understand that Philip 
Dea and nine other caretakers on the 
Ponsonby estate, upon being served with 
summonses for the possession of the 
holdings, commenced to plough up the 
corn crops growing on the farms. Dea 
was twice warned by the police that he 
was acting illegally and committing a 
malicious injury, and called upon by 
them to stop. This he refused to do, 
necessitating his arrest. He was brought 
before Colonel Caddell, R.M., who was 
in temporary command of the Youghal 
district, and charged with the malicious 
and wilful injury. The fact of the 
service of the notice under the 7th 
Section of the Land Act of 1887, con- 
stituted the man a caretaker irrespective 
of any subsequent proceedings before 
Magistrates for a warrant of possession. 
The police acted in the usual way in 
arresting a man persisting in rege, | 
a malicious injury. A summons woul 
not have met the case, as the man 
refused to desist. The preliminary 
inquiry referred to was not open to the 
general public; but Dea was represented 
at it by his solicitor. It is not true that 
Colonel Caddell was closeted with the 
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lice before the inquiry. No shop- 
eepers offered themselves as bail for 
the man; but his solicitor made an 
application for his admittance to bail. 
is Colonel Caddell refused, as Dea 
would not undertake to refrain from 
further injury to the farm. Dea was 
remanded for seven days. He was 
placed in the district prison, Cork, as it 
was not competent to confine him at 
Youghal, where there is only a bridewell, 
which is limited to prisoners on remand 
for not longer than three days. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Why should 
this man who was in the position of a 
tenant, and therefore engaged in 
ploughing his own field, have been 
arrested without the option of a civil 
remedy ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I presume 
that the police were bound to prevent 
him from acting maliciously. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Have the police 
been made acquainted with the effect of 
the 7th Section of the Land Act ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I should 
imagine not; but the police seem to 
have been acquainted with the facts of 
this case. 

Mr. CLANOY: Why was Mr. Dea 
sent handcuffed to Cork Gaol ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have received 
no information on that point. 

Mr. CLANOY: Why was Dea 
charged before Major Caddell, the 
Resident Magistrate, and then sent to 
Cork Gaol instead of having been taken 
before the Local Justices ? 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: I am unable 
to say. 

Mr. CLANOY : Is that circumstance 
to be explained in any way by the fact 
that a few days before this man was 
charged before Colonel Caddell, the 
Local Justices had admitted some other 
persons who were charged before them 
to bail ? 

Mr. WINTERBOTHAM (Gloucester- 
shire, Cirencester): May I ask the 
Home Secretary if the police have power 
to arrest a man without a warrant under 
circumstances like these because they 
believe that he is acting improperly ? 

Tut SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Marruews, Birmingham, E.): I am not 
acquainted with the facts of the case, 
but I understand that he was arrested in 
the act of committing wilful injury. 


Hr. A. J. Baljour 
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Mr. FLYNN: If the notice which 
this man had received was found to be 
legally insufficient or defective in some 
way, are the police entitled to take on 
themselves to determine the legality of 
a certain order under the 7th Section of 
the Land Act? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: If the police 
acted illegally the man will have his 
remedy. 


DUBLIN GOLF CLUB. 

Mr. OLANOY: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been directed to the 
statement in the public Press, that 
the Dublin Port and Docks Board 
have leased to a number of private in- 
dividuals, who call themselves ‘‘ The 
Golf Club,” a portion of the promonto: 
known as the North Bull, near Clontarf, 
in the County of Dublin, and that the 
club in question have utilized the piece 
of ground referred to by erecting on it 
a clubhouse; and whether the North 
Bull is public property, of which the 
Port and the Docks Board are only 
trustees; and if so, by what right the 
Board have diverted it to private uses, 
and so enabled a few private individu- 
also, if they so please, to exclude from it 
the public, who have hitherto used it as 
a recreation ground ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have been 
favoured with areport from the Dublin 
Port and Docks Board, from which it 
appears that it is not the case that the 
have leased any portion of the No 
Bull ground as alleged, and that, as a 
matter of fact, the Golf Club play almost 
wholly on that portion of the ground 
which belongs to Mr. Vernon, ot Clontarf 
Castle. The Port and Docks Board have 
permitted on their portion of the ground 
the erection of a small hut, subject to 
removal whenever they may so direct. 
The public are not excluded from the 
North Bull ground. 

Mr. CLANCY: Have these people 
erected a structure there ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have told 
the hon. Gentleman that a hut has been 
allowed to be built by the persons who 
own the land. 


ALLEGED ATTACK BY THE POLICE 
IN MALLOW. 
Mr. FLYNN : I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
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land whether he has seen the Report of 
a meeting of the Mallow Town Oom- 
missioners, held on the 14th instant, 
from which it appears that complaints 
were made that, on the night of Satur- 
day,27th ultimo, an attack was made on 
several of the inhabitants of the town 
by a body of police passing through, 
and many of them severely injured, and 
that the Town Commissioners have asked 
the County Inspector to hold a sworn 
inquiry into all the circumstances of the 
alleged attack ; and whether, in view of 
the frequent complaints of a similar 
character as to assaults by the police, 
he will direct the Constabularly Autho- 
rities to order the County Inspector to 
hold the sworn inquiry asked for. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Oon- 
stabulary Authorities report that it is 
the case that the Mallow Town Commis- 
sioners appear to have passed a resolu- 
tion calling on the County Inspector to 
hold an inquiry into the conduct of both 
the police and the people on the occasion 
in question. The Report shows that the 
oe were proceeding on duty through 

allow when they were hooted and 
stoned. They dispersed thecrowd. So 
far as they can ascertain, no one was 
severely injured, nor is there any ground 
for the holding of a sworn inquiry. 

Mr. FLYNN: In view of the fact 
that my information is of a directly con- 
trary character to that which has been 
given to the right hon. Gentleman, and 
that the County Inspector has furnished 
the names of the constables to the 
Town Oommissioners, may I ask 
whether the right hon. Gentleman will 
not see the necessity of granting this 
inquiry ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No, Sir; the 
fact he has stated is a ground for not 
granting the inquiry he asks for. The 
names of the policemen are known, and 
if they have 5 Se the law, they can 
be proceeded against in the ordinary 
course. 


MR. SEGRAVE. 

Dr. FITZGERALD (Longford, 8.) : I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if Mr. O’Neal 
Segrave has been dismissed from the 
office of Resident Magistrate in Ire- 
land; if so, what was the date of dis- 
missal, and up to what date was his 
salary paid him; and, if he will state 
to the House the number of cases under 
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the Criminal Law and Procedure (Ire- 
land) Act in which Mr. O’Neal 
Segrave has adjudicated, the number 
of persons who have been convicted 
before him for offences under that Act, 
and the length of the sentences res- 
pectively accorded in those cases ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Mr. O’Neal 
Segrave was not dismissed from the 
office of Resident Magistrate. His 
resignation was accepted. It took 
effect from March 20 last, up to which 
date inclusive his salary was paid. 
As already stated, in reply to a question 
So by the hon. Member for South — 

onegal on the 26th March, it would 
be contrary to precedent to lay upon 
the Table a list of persons convicted 
before any particular magistrate or 
magistrates, and, as I then pointed 
out, in no instance did Mr. Segrave 
alone convict any persons in Oourt, 
constituted under the Criminal Law 
and Procedure (Ireland) Act, such 
Courts necessarily consisting of two 
Resident Magistrates, Mr. Bea ve, 
when acting, being always the Junior 
Member of the Court, as he was merely 
a Temporary Resident Magistrate, and 
not one of the Resident Magistrates 
declared to be legally qualified within 
the meaning of the Act. 

Mr. SEXTON: May I ask whether 
the result of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
inquiries has been that the charges of 
fraud and embezzlement made against 
Captain Segrave have been held to be 
legally proved, and if they have been 
legally proved do the Government con- 
a it proper to accept Oaptain Se- 
gery resignation instead of dismissing 

im ? 


i 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The charges 
have not been proved in such a sense as 
to require the Government to dismiss 
Mr. Segrave. 

Mr. SEXTON: Will the right hon. ’ 
Gentleman lay on the Table the corre- 
spondence with the Cape Government ? 

Mz. A.J. BALFOUR: I willconsider 
that point. 


In reply to Mr. J. E. Extis Sora 
hamshire, Rushcliffe) and Mr. T. W. 
Russet (Tyrone, 8.) 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said: I do not 
imagine that Captain Segrave had been 
long enough in the Service to be entitled 
toa pension. I believe that Mr. Segrave 
was at the top of Lord Aberdeen’s list as 
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a candidate for a Resident Magistracy. 
Mr. Segrave was a Roman Catholic, and 
of a good family in the South of Ireland, 
and I imagine that for that reason 
Lord Aberdeen contemplated appointing 
him a Resident Magistrate. 

Mr. J. MORLEY (Newcastle-on- 
Tyne): I wish to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whcther the fact of Mr. 
Segrave being placed on the list of Lord 
Aberdeen implied any intention what- 
ever? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I did not say 
anything of the kind. I stated that 
Mr. Segrave was placed at the top of 
Lord Aberdeen’s list and I understood, 
on good authority, that Lord Aberdeen 
contemplated his appointment. 

Mr. SEXTON : Mr. Segrave was 
found guilty of the charges brought 
against him why was he not dismissed ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have not 
said that Mr. Segrave was found guilty ; 
all I said was that the charges had 
not been proved in such a way as to 
render it necessary for the Government 
to dismiss him, and therefore his 
resignation was accepted. 

Mr. CLANCY: How many persons 
have been convicted by Captain Segrave 
under the Criminal Law and Pro- 
cedure (Ireland) Act, 1887; and 
are any of the persons so convicted still 
in prison, and, if so, will the right hon. 
gentleman consider the advisability of 
immediately releasing them ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have already 
stated in answer to the question of the 
right hon. Member for West Belfast 
that I cannot give any detailed informa- 
tion in regard to the action of particular 
Magistrates under the Criminal Law 
Procedure Act. I am not aware whether 
any of the persons convicted by Captain 
Segrave are still in prison. I have not 
received information on that point. 

Mr. CLANOY: If the right hon. 
Gentleman refuses to give the names of 
the prisoners convicted by Captain Se- 
grave, can he give the total number ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No, Sir; I 
cannot. 


THE MINES REGULATION AOT— 
BURNLEY COLLIERIES. 
Mrz. J. SPENCER BALFOUR 
peel) : I bég to ask the wtiergge! fa 
tate for the Home Department what 
will be the nature of the inquiry which 


lr, A. J. Balfour 
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he has decided to institute with refer- 
ence to the exemptions from the 
Weighing Clauses of the Mines Regu- 
lation Act in the Burnley district; 
will the inquiry be an open one? will 
the miners + allowed to appear by their 
representatives as well as in person; 
and, when the inquiry will be held? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The Inspector 
will inquire into the particular circum- 
stances which prevail at the collieries in 
the Burnley district in order to ascertain 
whether any special conditions exist 
which render it expedient or otherwise 
to revoke the exemptions from weighing. 
The Inspector was last week directed to 
enter upon the inquiry forthwith. Any 
representation which the workmen may 
wish to make will receive the fullest 
consideration; and the Inspector is 
specially directed to ascertain for him- 
self their views and wishes. 


INDIA—FINANCE COMMITTEE’S RE- 
PORT OF DECEMBER 20, 1886. 

Mrz. BRADLAUGH: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for India 
whether the recommendations of the 
Finance Committee in their Report of 
20th December, 1886, showing a gain 
to the Imperial Revenue of Rs. 
1,28,47,200, made up of the following 
items, viz. (1) Gain on Provincial Oon- 
tracts, Rs. 69,01,000, (2) Reductions on 
Provincial Expenditure, Rs. 15,71,200, 
(3) Economies in the Imperial and Mis- 
cellaneous Departments, Rs. 43,75,000, 
has been carried out either wholly or 
partially, and if only partially, or not 
at all, can he explain for what reason? 

Siz J. GORST: (1) The gain on pro- 
vincial contracts was reduced to Rx. 
640,000 as explained in the Indian 
Financial Statement for 1887-8. The 
greater part of this saving took effect 
from ist April, 1887. A portion was, 
for reasons explained in that statement, 
postponed. (2) The reductions of pro- 
vincial expenditure are made up of 
numerous details as to which the infor- 
mation in the possession of the Secretary 
of State does not admit of a distinct 
answer being given. (3) Of the savings 
in the Imperial and Miscellaneous 
Departments Rx. 275,700 are in the 
Public Works Establishments and Rx. 
64,600 in the allowances for hill stations. 
These subjects are still under considera- 
tion. Some of the minor savings have 
been effected, but the precise amount 
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eannc’ be stated without reference to 

India. 

CIVIL SERVICE WRITERS. 

Mr. TUITE (Westmeath, N.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether he will state how many Civil 
Service Writers who were appointed prior 
to the 12th February, 1876, are at pre- 
sent on the Register of the Civil Service 
Commission, and out of such number 
how many are at the present time in 
the employment of the Government as 
writers? 

*Tuz SECRETARY to toe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): I 
understand that there are a considerable 
number of the writers referred to still 
on the Register of the Civil Service 
Commissioners, and that all but one are 
in employment as writers in Government 
Departments. 


IRELAND —PRISON TREATMENT OF 
MR. CAREW, M.P. 


Mr. SEXTON : I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether, after Mr. Carew, M.P., 
at the instance of the medical member 
of the Irish Prisons Board, had been 
allowed the use of writing materials, and 
had availed himself of this facility to pre- 
pare a statement of his evidence to be 
given before the Special Commission, it 
was intimated to him that no statement 
could be delivered to his solicitor until 
after it had been read by the Governor 
of the gaol in which Mr. Carew is im- 

risoned; whether Mr. Carew is not to 

e allowed to prepare for his defence 
except under the supervision of the gaol 
official; whether a visiting justice, who 
saw Mr. Carew on Thursday last in 
Kilmainham Gaol, has reported that he 
found him pale, thin, haggard, subject 
to bad headache, his appetite practically 
gone, and generally in a condition of 
health so extremely serious that the 
worst fears must be entertained in his 
regard; and, what steps have been or 

ill betaken upon the Report in question? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Mr. Carew 
has been liberated to-day on the ground 
of ill-health. 


THE NATIONAL LEAGUE. 

Mr. FLYNN: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land if he has any information as to the 
case of three men—namely, Thomas J, 
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Brown, Maurice Collins, and Cornelius 
M‘Auliffe, of Meelin, county Cork, who 
were sentenced at Newmarket Petty 
Sessions, under the Criminal Law and 
Procedure Act, to six months’ imprison- 
ment, each with hard labour, for at- 
tending a meeting of the suppressed 
National League in the district; are 
these men still imprisoned in Cork 
Gaol ; is it a fact that, on the same day, 
Father Kennedy and 12 other persons 
were sentenced by the same Bench for 
a similar offence to three months’ im- 
prisonment each; were Father Ken- 
nedy and these 12 co-defendants in- 
cluded in the charge on which Messrs. 
Brown, Oollins, and M‘Auliffe were 
convicted ; why was such a heavy sen- 
tence inflicted on these three men for a 
similar offence to that committed by the 
others, in view of the fact that the 
others had committed it on two occa- 
sions; and whether, 13 of the priso- 
ners being now at liberty, the Lord 
Lieutenant would see his way to order 
the release of Brown, Oovllins, and 
M’ Auliffe ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The three 
prisoners named in the first paragraph 
of the question are, I understand, still 
in Cork Prison. It would not be com- 
petent for me to review the grounds 
upon which decisions in Courts of First 
Instance are come to. In the case in 
question it was open to the defendants, 
if they considered it advisable, to appeal. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: Was there not 
a case tried in November in Dublin, in 
which Chief Justice Pallas said there 
was not sufficient evidence to justify a 
conviction. Although the majority of 
the Judges were of a different opinion, 
ought not the expression of so strong 
an opinion be sufficient to justify the 
exerise of the clemency of the Crown ? 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: I must ask 
the hon. Member to give notice of that 
question. 


INDIA—HOURS OF FACTORY LABOUR 
IN NATIVE STATES. 

Mr.CAINE(Barrow) : I beg toaskthe 
Under Secretary of State for India if he 
is aware that in Mysore and other Native 
States, cotton and other factories have 
been established in which the employés 
work longer hours even than in factories 
in British India; and, if the Indian 
Government intends to use such pressure 
with the Native Governments, to induce 
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them to assimilate their factory legiela- 
tion to that of British India, as has al- 
ready been used with regard to the 
Excise Laws? 

Sm J. GORST: The Secretary of 
State is aware of the existence of 
the factories mentioned in the 
question, but he has no official infor- 
mation as to the hours of labour in 
them. He sees no reason at present for 
the Government of India putting such 
pressure on the Native Governments as 
is suggested by the hon. Member. 


SPIRITS IN SUDDER DISTILLERIES. 


Mr. CAINE : I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for India if he will lay 
upon the Table of the House a Return 
showing the actual number of gallons 
of spirits issued from Sudder distilleries 
in those parts of India where the Sudder 
system exists, with the number and 
capacity of out-stills in districts where 
the system is mixed, for each year from 
1877 to the latest Returns available ? 

Smr J. GORST: I will inquire from 
the Government of India how far it 
will be possible to obtain the Return 
asked for by the hon. Member. 


LOCAL TAXATION LICENSES. 


Mr. DAVID THOMAS (Merthyr 
Tydfil) asked the President of the 
Local Government Board whether the 
proceeds of the duties collected by the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue on 
local taxation licenses in one admini- 
strative county from persons residing 
and using the subjects of taxation in 
another county will be handed over to 
the county in which the person resides, 
or to that of the county in which the 
duties are collected ? 

*Toe PRESIDENT or toe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rrrontz, 
Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): I am 
informed by the Inland Revenue Com- 
missioners that the licenses will be 
appropriated to the county where they 
are taken out. 


NAVAL CONRACTS. 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty what steps he pro- 
poses to take in order to provide that 
the work given out to contract under the 
new naval programme shall be fairly 
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the Thames, the Clyde, the Tyne, and 
at Liverpool and Barrow, respectively ? 

Taz SECRETARY to tae ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Forwoop, Lancashire, 
8.W., Ormskirk): All firms, wherever 
located in the United Kingdom, pos- 
sessing plant, yersonnel, and experience 
suitable for execcting work for the 
Navy will be invited to tender. The 
offers deemed most desirable will be 
accepted. 


IRELAND—LAND COURT CASES. 


Mr. LEAHY (Kildare, 8.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether he is aware 
that there are several cases in the district 
of Naas, without being heard in the Land 
Court for over two years; and, if he will 
say when the Commissioners will sit in 
that town for the purpose of disposing 
of them ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Land 
Commissioners inform me that the oldest 
outstanding applications in Naas Union 
were received on the 28th of September, 
1887, except a few of earlier date which 
stand adjourned for cause. A Sub- 
Commission will commenceits sittings for 
the county Kildare next July, and will 
take up each district in its turn. Ev 
endeavour is being made by the Land 
Commissioners to dispose of outstanding 
cases. 


THE WELSH SUNDAY CLOSING 
COMMISSION. 


Sm JOHN PULESTON (Devonport): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether he has 
now completed the organization of the 
Royal Commission on Sunday Closing 
in Wales; and, if so, whether he can 
give the names of those — ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I have recom- 
mended to Her Majesty the following 

ersons to serve on the Commission to 
inquire into the Welsh Sunday Closing 
Act :—Lord Balfour of Burleigh (Chair- 
man), the Right Hon. J. T. Hibbert, 
Lord Emlyn, Mr. Horatio Lloyd (County 
Court Judge in North Wales), and Sir 
Richard Harington (Chairman of Quar- 
ter Sessions in Herefordshire). 

Sm W. LAWSON (Cumberland, 
Cockermouth): Will the text of the 
instructions to the Commissioners 
shortly be made known? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Yes, Sir, shortly. 
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Mr. G. O. MORGAN (Denbighshire): 
Will the inquiry be an open one? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Neither the 
public nor the Press can claim to appear, 
as a right, at the sittings of a Oom- 
mission appointed by Her Majesty. 


THE EDUCATION CODE, 1889. 


Mr. HUBBARD (Buckinghamshire, 
N.): I beg to ask the Vice President of 
the Committee of Council on Education, 
whether, in view of the anxiety felt by 
school managers in North Bucks (and 
already communicated to him) as to the 
possible application of paragraph 85 of 
the Revised Code 1889 to existing schools, 
he could now explain the intentions of 
the Education Department ? 


*Toz VICE PRESIDENT or tae 
COMMITTEE or COUNCIL (Sir W. 
Hart Dyke, Kent, Dartford): The 
Code will state that schools already con- 
structed shall not be required to conform 
to the building rules of the Department, 
and in the case of schools which have 
been passed by the Department for a 
certain number of children the arrange- 
ment already made shall not be dis- 
turbed, and, moreover, that in the case 
of any existing school now receiving an 
annual grant there shall be no inter- 
ference so far as space is concerned if 
there is sitting room for the children 
attending such school. As much mis- 
understanding seems to have arisen as to 
the possible operation of the new Code, 
my Lords propose that the old and new 
Codes should run concurrently, and the 
choice of either of them should be at 
the option of the managers, for the next 
year commencing from August next. 
This course is in accordance with the 
eee g adopted with regard to the 

cotch Code 1873. A Minute shall be 
laid upon the Table of the House to 
carry this into effect. 

Mr. MUNDELLA : May I ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether 
there will be an opportunity for dis- 
cussing the Code before the time expires 
when it will become law? Theright 
hon. Gentleman suggested on a former 
occasion that it should be discussed on 
the Estimates but that would be quite 
impossible, because nothing could be 
moved on the Estimates; except a re- 
duction of the Vote, whereas the only 
way of dealing with the matters is by 
moving an Address. 
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*Tuz FIRST LORD or raz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrz, Strand, 
Westminster) : I think I have already 
assured the House and the right hon. 
Gentleman that the Code will certainl 
not come into operation until a fall 
opportunity has been afforded for its 
discussion. I think hon. Members will 
recognize that it will be convenient to 
discuss the Code simultaneously with 
the Estimates, and I hope an oppor- 
tunity for both discussions will be found 
before the end of June. 

Mr. MUNDELLA : I wish to know 
whether there will be one discussion 
on the Estimates and another on the 
Code? On the Estimates it will not be 
possible to move an Address. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I will take 
care that the House should have an 
opportunity of expressing its opinion on 
the Code ; but the House will recognize 
the desirableness of having a complete 
education debate on the occasion to 
= the right hon. Gentleman re- 
ers. 

Mr. PICTON: Arising out of the 
answer of theVice President, do I rightly 
understand him to say that the Educa- 
tion Department have determined that 
existing arrangements shall not be dis- 
turbed, but that in schools already in 
existence it will be sufficient to provide 
8 square feet of space for each child for 
ever, and that those children now at- 
tending the schools are to be suffocated 
while other children are provided with 
purer air ? 

*Sir W. HART DYKE: The state- 
ment of the hon. Member is a somewhat 
highly coloured one. My answer re- 
ferred to a number of cases where the 
Department has laid down the accommo- 
dation which the children shall have. The 
Department at the same time will pay due 
attention to cases of overcrowding where- 
ever they occur. 


IRELAND—COMMITTEE ON PRISON 
TREATMENT. 

Mr. SEXTON : I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land if he can state what steps have 
been taken by the Committee on Prison 
Treatment to inform persons desirous of 
giving evidence when and where they 
may be examined ? 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: The Prisons 
Committee propose to inquire whether 
Mr. W. O’Brien or Mr. Harrington de- 
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sire to give evidence, and, if so, to hear 
them before they leave this country; 
and they request me to state that if any 
other persons wish to give evidence they 
should communicate with the Secretary 
of the Committee, Major Griffiths, at 
the Home Office, Whitehall, who will 
make the necessary arrangements. 

Mr. SEXTON: Will there be any 
viva voce examination ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I imagine 
that that isa matter for the discretion 
of the Prisons Committee, upon which 
they have not given me any information. 

Mr. FLYNN: What opportunity 
will be afforded to persons in prison of 
given evidence before the Committee, 
seeing that they may not know of its 
existence ? 

- Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Gentleman appears to mistake the func- 
tions of the Committee. The functions 
of the Committee are not to go about 
collecting evidence, but to make up 
their mind on a certain question which 
has been put tothem. To do that they 
have full power to ask witnesses to come 
before them and give evidence. 


FATHER M‘FADDEN. 

Mr. SEXTON : I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land how long the Attorney General for 
Ireland has had the Papers in the case 
of Father M‘Fadden before him; and 
what is his decision upon the case ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR ; The Attorney 
General has decided to change the venue 
in the case of Father M‘Fadden and the 
other defendants not on bail to the 
Queen’s County, and to have them tried 
there at the next Assizes. 

Mr. SEXTON: The point of my 

uestion is, what charge will Father 

‘Fadden be tried upon ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR : Iam not able 
to answer that question. 


BOUNTY-FED SUGAR. 

Mr. W. F. LAWRENCE (Liverpool, 
Abercromby): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether his attention has been drawn to 
a telegram published in the Standard on 
the 17th inst.,from Vienna, reporting the 
a of the Austro-Hungarian 

jugar Oongress at Trieste last week, in 
which it was stated that the condition 
of the bounty-fed sugar industry in that 
country was most flourishing, and the 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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output of the present season was all 
sold, and 1,000,000 cwt. of next season’s 
sugar disposed of in advance; that a 
Mr. Hirschberg, from London, who 
attended the Congress as the representa- 
tive of the International Sugar Trust, 
roposed to limit the production in 
Soenty giving countries in order to keep 
up the price; that his motion was lost, 
as the Loses manufacturers hope to 
keep up the high prices without any 
such restriction; that in the debate in 
the Oongress it was asserted that the 
advance in the price of sugar is 
chiefly due to the breakdown of: the 
cane sugar competition, and that the 
producers hope to maintain the higher 
prices if the Sugar Convention fails; 
and, whether in view of the admitted 
fact that the present high pon of sugar 
is largely attributable to the decrease of 
our cane sugar supply through the 
action of the bounty system, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will use their best 
endeavours to maintain the Convention, 
which is signed by seven out of eight 
of the great European bounty giving 
Bawa? 


*Baron H. pz WORMS: My attention 
has been called to the telegram in 
question, and although I have not seen 
the actual Report of the meeting at 
which the statements were made, I have 
received the Report ofa similar meeting 
of the Bohemian sugar producers. On 
that occasion the Vice-President said, 
that— 


‘The sole object of England in adhering to 
the Convention was to develop to the utmost. 
the sugar production of her Colonies. The 
power of production of cane sugar in her 
Colonies was practically unlimited. If Eng- 
land, therefore, tried to abolish bounties it was 
solely in the interest of her sugar producing 
Oolonies.”’ 


A resolution was then passed urging 
the Austro-Hungarian Government not 
to abolish bounties. At the same meet- 
ing the Mr. Hirschberg, alluded to in my 
hon. Friend’s question, made a proposal 
similar to the one reported in the tele- 
gram referred to, stating that he was 
acting on behalf of a powerful Sugar 
Syndicate, which he said would, with the 
“help of the Cobdenites in the English 
Parliament, throw out the Bill for the 
abolition of sugar bounties.” Her 
Majesty’s Government is fully alive to 
the great importance of maintaining the 
Convention signed by seven out of the 
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eight great bounty giving Powers and 
accepted in principle by the eighth. 


THE BRANDON CASE. 

Mr. FRANCIS STEVENSON (Suf- 
folk, Eye): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Deparment whether 
he will cause inquiry to be made into the 
circumstances of the Brandon case; 
whether, having regard to the pro- 
visions of the Poisoned Flesh Prohibi- 
tion Act (27 and 28 Vic. cap. 115, sec. 2), 
and to the importance which the subject 
derives from the fact that loss of human 
life was involved, he will consult his 
legal advisers as to the desirability of 
ordering a prosecution to be instituted ; 
and, whether, if his legal advisers are 
of opinion that the Section does not 
apply to poisoned eggs, he will under- 
take, in view of the numerous evasions 
of the spirit of the Act, to bring in an 
amending Bill to extend the prohibition 
to all animal substances, as well as to 
flesh or meat? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am informed 
by the Chief Constable of Suffolk that 
by his direction an information has 
been laid under the 2nd Section of the 
Poisoned Flesh Prohibition Act against 
the gamekeeper who laid down poisoned 
eggs, and a summons has been granted, 
which is returnable at Brandon on the 
13th of June next. 


INLAND REVENUE OOLLECTIONS. 

Mr. HAYDEN (Leitrim, 8.) asked 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer what 
number of Inland Revenue collections 
and districts are vacant, and on what 
ge are such vacancies not filled 
up ’ 

*Taz CHANOELLOR or rue EX- 
OHEQUER (Mr. G. J. Goscuzn, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square): There is 
no Inland Revenue collection vacant 
at present, but there are four vacancies 
in districts. The qualifications of can- 
didates for these vacancies are now being 
inquired into. 


IRELAND—THE POLICE AND EVICTED 
FARMS. 

Dr. KENNY (Cork, 8.): Ibegtoask the 
Ohief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he is aware Patrick 
Donovan, of Oastleventry, Rosscarberry, 
county Cork, was recently evicted from 
his farm ; that since Donovan’s eviction 
the farm has been in charge of an emer- 
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mcy man guarded by two policemen ; 
that on the morning of Tuesday, the 
2nd instant, the emergency man in 
charge left Donovan’s farm with his 
police guard; that the latter returned 
that evening without the byes ri d 
man, or any substitute for him, and too 
sole charge of farm till the night of 
Thursday, the 4th instant, when they 
were relieved by two other policemen, 
who then remained in sole charge till 
the night of Friday the 5th instant, 
when an emergency man, guarded as 
before by two policemen, was again 
placed in charge of the farm ; whether it 
is the custom to allow policemen to take 
sole charge of evicted farms as in this 
ease ; and whether he will inquire into 
the matter; and, if he finds the facts 
are as above stated, he will give direc- 
tions that policemen shall not in future 
be so employed ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Oon- 
stabulary Authorities report that after 
the constable left they received a tele- 
gram stating that another would be at 
once sent to take his place. The police 
did not remain to take charge of the 
evicted farm, but to preserve a consider- 
able amount of public property which 
was at the protection-post there estab- 
lished. 


EVICTIONS 9N THE PONSONBY 
ESTATE, 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester): I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland if it is true that a force 
of 100 police constables and an equal 
number of soldiers was employed in the 
eviction of William Forrest and Ed- 
mond Lynch, tenants on the Ponsonby 
estate, on the 8th instant; what was 
the cost of the operation; whether it is 
a fact that at the very time of the evic- 
tion, or immediately before, negotiations 
were being carried on between the land- 
lord and the tenants on the estate for 
the purchase of their holdings by the 
latter, but were broken off owing to the 
interference of a London syndicate; 
whether he is aware that Mr. Horace 
Townsend, the agent of the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Huntingdon, declared that 
it was the intention of this syndicate to 
clear the tenants off this property; 
whether 37 tenants, or thereabouts, 
remain to be evicted; whether they 
have made several efforts to settle with 
the landlord on the best terms they can 
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honestly offer; whether the Forces of 
the Crown will be placed at the disposal 
of the London syndicate to evict tenants 
who are anxious and willing to purchase; 
and whether he can give any estimate 
of the cost of such an operation ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Oon- 
stabulary Authorities report that the 
facts are substantially as stated in the 
first paragraph, but that the date was 
the 7th, not 8th inst. The cost in regard 
to the police was—for extra pay, £22; 
and for travelling expenses, £34. About 
three weeks before the evictions the 
landlord addressed a circular to the 
tenants informing them that he had 
made arrangements for the sale of the 
estate, and offering them on behalf of 
the purchasers terms of settlement 
either as tenants, or that they should 
purchase their holdings under Lord 
Ashbourne’s Act. The declaration attri- 
buted to Mr. Townsend can hardly be 
quite accurate, seeing that, as a matter 
of fact, the purchasers appeared desirous 
of retaining the tenants in offering 
them terms of settlement. The tenants 
do not seem to have honestly made any 
effort to settle. On the contrary, they 
ignored the overtures made to them by 
the former landlord on behalf of the 
purchasers. 

Mr. PICTON: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman speaking from knowledge 
supplied to him of the actual facts of 
the case ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not be- 
lieve there is any ground for stating 
that Mr. Townsend did say so, and if he 
did, it is perfectly clear, from the facts 
of the case, that he was incorrect. 

Mr. FLYNN: Upon what ground 
does the right hon. fet say that 
the tenants made no effort to come to a 
settlement, when, as a matter of fact, 
they were on the point of settlement 
when the negotiations were interrupted ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The terms 
offered ty the landlord were extremely 
liberal terms. The tenants ignored them, 
and I presume, therefore, that there was 
no real desire to come to a settlement. 


MILITIAMEN AND THE REGISTRATION 
ACTS. 

Mr. KENYON (Denbigh District): I 
beg to ask the Attorney General whether 
his attention has been called to the hard- 
ship inflicted on Militiamen under the 
Registration Acts, who are summoned to 
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train in a district other than their head. 

uarters; and whether he is aware that 
the effect of their compet absence ig 
to render them liable to have their 
names expunged from the register; 
and, if so, what steps the Government 
propose to take to remedy the injustice 
complained of ? 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
R. Wessrer, Isle of Wight): I am 
aware of the hardship inflicted upon 
persons in the public service by reason 
of their becoming disqualified, owing to 
their absence from home while in the 
performance of their duties. More than 
one Revising Barrister has pressed upon 
me the necessity of amending the law in 
this respect. The Occupiers’ Disqualifi- 
cation Removal Bill, promoted by my 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Chelsea, proposes to remove this dis- 
qualification, and Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment hope that an opportunity may be 
found for dealing with the question dur- 
ing the present Session. 


SALARIES OF THE OFFICERS OF 
LUNATIC ASYLUMS. 


Mr. WHARTON (York, W.R., Ripon): 
I beg to ask the Attorney General if 
the provisions of ‘“‘ The Lunatic Asylums 
Act, 1853,’’ which conferred on the 
Quarter Sessions Committees of Visitors 
of Lunatic Asylums the power of 
choosing and fixing the salaries of the 
officers of the asylums, and spending 
annually money for repairs and other 
necessary expenses not exceeding £400, 
apply to the Asylum Visiting Committee 
of the County Councils ? 

Sm R. WEBSTER: The question of 
the hon. and learned Member raises a 
point of considerable difficulty, but in 
my opinion the Visiting. Committee ap- 
pointed by the County Council under 
the Local Government Act have had 
transferred to them the powers of the: 
old Visiting Committee under the 
Lunatic Asylums Act, 1853. I under- 
stand that the Local Government Board 
are carefully considering the point in. 
connection with other questions which 
have arisen under the Local Govern- 
ment Act. 


WOMEN AS COUNTY COUNCILLORS. 
Mr. CHANNING (Northamptonshire 
E.): I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether his attention had been 
called to the Resolution passed on Tues- 


County Councillors. 
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day last at the London County Council, 
by a majority of 48 to 22, to the effect 
that— 

“This Council heartily approves of the 
principle of the Bills now before Parliament for 
enabling women to sit as County Councillors.’ 
And whether, having regard to the 
decision in the appeal of Lady Sand- 
hurst, and to the serious inconveniences 
caused by the present position of affairs 
both to the County Council and to the 
constituencies who have returned women 
to represent them on the Council by 
large majorities, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will give an early opportunity of 
obtaining a decision of the House on 
the County Councillors (Qualification 
of Women) Bill ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: It was not 
intended by the Local Government Act 
to give to women the right to sit on 
County Councils, and it was so stated 
more than once during the passage of 
the Act. The recent decision has only 
confirmed the view taken ‘by the 
Government. The Government cannot 
hold out any hope of being able to give 
the opportunity asked for. 

Mr. CHANNING: Does the right 
hon. Gentleman object to the opinion 
which has been expressed by the London 
County Council ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I do not object 
to any statement of the London Oounty 
Council. 

Mr. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, E): 
May I ask if a County Council electin, 
as an Alderman a lady not qualifi 
to be elected invalidates ipso facto her 
election; and if this lady ceases to 
be an ‘‘ Alderman,” how is this vacancy 
to be filled up? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: My hon. 
Friend will see that that is a question 
of law which it is not in my power to 
answer. 


CARRYING REVOLVERS. 


Mr. WOOTTON ISAAOSON (Tower 
Hamlets, Stepney): I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether the 
Government have decided on intro- 
ducing an Act to regulate the carrying of 
revolvers ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The Govern- 
ment had last year a Bill in draft on 
the subject of pistols, and they have a 
Bill on the same subject in readiness 
this year. It must depend on the 
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progress of public business whether 
it is ible to introduce it. I may 
add that the subject is not free from 
difficulties, and that it is not easy to 
frame enactments which can effectually 
| seat ill-disposed or reckless persons 

m purchasing and carrying pistols, 
without imposing restrictions which 
would be vexatious to the legitimate 
trade in pistols. 


REVISED EDITION OF THE STATUTES. 

Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, 
N.E.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether he can inform the 
House when the second volume of the 
revised edition of the Statutes will be 
ready, and to what period the two first 
volumes will extend; and whether 
some steps can be taken to make more 
widely known the fact that this revised 
edition of the whole of the Statutes in 
force is in course of publication ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: I am informed that 
Vol. I. is out, and reaches to the end of 
Queen Anne’s reign. Vol. II. has been 
finally corrected, and has been for some 
days in the hands of the printers, who 

romise that it shall be ready for pub- 
ication in a fortnight or three weeks 
at latest. It carries the Acts down to 
1800. The copy for Vol. III., which 
goes down to 1814, has been sent to 
the printer, but no proofs have yet been 
sent out. Vol. I. and II. will both be 
sold at 7s. 6d. per vol., a very great re- 
duction on the price of the first edition. 
As to making the fact of publication 
more widely known, I have communica- 
ted with the Stationery Office, who 
will, if they see it possible, do so. Pro- 
bably the fact of the hon. Member’s 
question will do something to call at- 
tention to the subject. 


THE NAVAL MANCEUVRES. 

Apmirat MAYNE (Pembroke and 
Haverfordwest): I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Admiralty whether, in view 
of the approaching extensive Naval ° 
Manoouvres, he has made arrangements 
for an adequate supply of trained sig- 
nalmen at the coastguard stations round 
the coast, so that Her Majesty’s ships 
may be able to communicate with them 
by night as well as by day ; and whether 
he has taken any steps to arrange for 
a system of night signalling between 
our men of war and British ships of the 
Mercantile Marine, there being at pre- 
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night or during fog ? 

Lorpv G. HAMILTON: Arrange- 
ments have been made for an adequate 
supply of trained signalmen at certain 
se. 


ected signal stations round the coasts | 


of Great Britain and Ireland with which 
Her Majesty’s ships will be able to 
communicate during the manoeuvres by 
night as well as by day. With regard 
to the second part of the question, the 
matter is not one in which the Admi- 
ralty would take the initiative. They 
would be quite ready to consider any 
proposals put forward by the Board of 
Trade, but it is understood that the 
Mercantile Marine are of the opinion that 
the necessity of a general system of 
night and day signalling has not been 
sufficiently established to warrant its 
adoption. 


THE COASTGUARD. 


Mr.BOND( Dorset, East): I beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Admiralty whether 
the Revenue cruisers Frances and Mary 
are used for conveying coastguard men 
and their families from one station to 
another; whether it is true that there is 
no accommodation for females in these 
vessels ; and, whether under these cir- 
cumstances he will allow travelling 
expenses for wives and female children 
of coastguard men when being thus 
transferred ? 


*Lorp G. HAMILTON: The Revenue 
cruisers named have occasionally been 
used for the conveyance of coastguard 
men and their families on short passages 
and on fine weather from one station to 
another. They have not proper accom- 
modation for long distances, but it 
happened once to each cruiser that 
women and children were kept on board 
throughout the night in consequence of 
weather, and they were then given the 
captain’s cabin, which had suitable 
accommodation. Moving men and their 
families by rail instead of by sailing 
cruisers is largely a question of expense. 
It is left to the discretion of the coast- 
guard officer on the spot, if, in his 
opinion, a removal by cruiser would 
cause discomfort or inconvenience to 
women or children, to send them by rail, 
and in such cases their travelling 
expenses (except in cases of removal of 
pa men for misconduct) are paid 

or. 
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THE NORTH-EASTERN ARGENTINE 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 

Mr. DIXON HARTLAND (Middle- 
sex, Uxbridge): I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether 
he has had his attention called 
to the statements in the Berlin 
and English newspapers, stating that 
the Deutsche Bank in London has 
informed the German Press that the 
North Eastern Argentine Railway Oom- 
pany was floated in London, because it 
was impossible to have done so in Ger- 
many, but the bank only took part in 
financing it upon the condition that all 
the material for its construction should 
be bought in Germany; and, whether 
this German bank doing business in 
London, and, making use of its —— 
here to advance German against English 
interests, pays income tax; and, if so, 
in what manner it is calculated, so that 
the British taxpayer is protected at any 
rate in this respect ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : The bank referred 
to pays income tax upon all the profits 
made in this country, and it has done 
so since the agency was established in 
London. The income tax is charged 
annually upon the average profits of the 
three preceding years, as shown by 
accounts which are furnished each year 
to the Surveyor of Taxes. 


LABOURERS’ ALLOTMENTS. 

Str WALTER FOSTER (Derbyshire, 
Ilkeston): I beg to ask the hon. Member 
for Penrith (Mr. J. W. Lowther) as re- 
presenting the Charity Commissioners, 
whether an inquiry was held by the 
Charity Commissioners, on 8rd April, 
at Brailes, respecting the administration 
of certain charities and charity lands; 
whether, as a result of the inquiry, 
reductions were made in the rents paid 
by the labourers for allotments of the 
charity lands, in face of opposition from 
the trustees ; whether a few days after 
the inquiry one of the allotment holders, 
who had taken an active part in the 
proceedings before the Inspector of the 
Charity Commissioners, received notice 
to quit his allotments in forty-one days 
(although the rules sanctioned by the 
Charity Commissioners require twelve 
months’ notice to be given), and the allot- 
ments have since been offered for letting 
on 17th May; and whether the Charity 
Commissioners will take steps to prevent 
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this labourer from losing his allot- 
ments ? 

Mz. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumberland, 
Penrith); The inquiry referred to in 
the first paragraph was held as stated. 
It was arranged between the trustees 
and the labourers that the rents of the 
allotments on the land of Prestige’s 
Charity should be reduced. One of the 
allotment holders received notice to quit 
for non-payment of rent, under Section 
12 of the Allotment Extension Act, 1882. 
The twelve months’ notice referred to 
by the hon. Member is not applicable to 
cases of non-payment of rent, but relates 
to the determination of the tenancy by 
either party in the ordinary course. 
The Charity Commissioners have no 
power to interfere with the ordinary 
course of the law in accordance with 
which this man’s tenancy will determine 
at the expiration of the legal notice, but 
the Commissioners have informed the 
trustees that it is competent for them to 
enter into a fresh agreement with him. 


INDIA—FAMINE IN GANJAM. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH : I wish to put a 
question to the Under Secretary for 
India in reference to the distress in 
Ganjam. It is stated in the Times 
that 1,000 deaths were reported at the 
Relief Works last week. Has any 
report been received from the Governor 
General, and if so, does it not corroborate 
my statement that severe distress 
amounting to famine prevails at Gan- 
jam ? 

Sm J. GORST: The Secretary of 
State for India has received no informa- 
tion from the Governor of Madras 
respecting the distress in Ganjam, de- 
scribed in the Z'iimes of to-day, other 
than the telegram of the 3rd of May, 
which I have already read to the House. 
The Secretary of State has instructed 
the Governor of Madras to send a weekly 
telegram in future as long as the scarcity 


lasts. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH : Does the hon. 
Gentleman think that a proportion of 
1,000 deaths out of a population of 
13,000 does not show severe distress, 
amounting to famine? 


No answer was given to this question. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS. 
Mz. HANBURY (Preston): I beg to 
ask why Vote 27, in class 2 of the Civij 
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Service Estimates is not to be taken in 
its regular order; will it be restored 
to its proper place or is it to be in- 
definitely postponed ? 

*Mr. J. AUKSON : In putting down the 
order of the day I omitted Vote 27, 
because my right hon. Friend the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade is unable to 
be in his place to-day. The hon. Member 
for Preston (Mr. Hanbury) has given 
notice of an Amendment upon the 
Estimate, and my right hon. Friend is 
anxious to hear what the hon. Member 
has to say. 

Mr. HANBURY: It will be restored 
to its place on another day ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: Yes. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Is it convenient 
for the First Lord of the Treasury to’ 
inform the House what the course of 
1 business will be between this and 

itsuntide, and when the holidays 
will take place ? 


*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The Govern- 
ment hope to dispose of the Naval 
Defence Bill, the National Debt Bill, 
and the Customs and Inland Revenue 
Bill at an early hour this evening, and 
then to proceed with Supply, and, i 
convenient, with the Report of Supply. 
To-morrow we shall take Supply, and 
on Thursday we shall proceed with the 
Local Government (Scotland) Bills, and 
go on with them from day to day until 
they have been read asecond time. It 
has been suggested that the Whitsun- 
tide holidays should begin after the 
Evening Sitting on Tuesday, the 4th of 
June, and that the House should re- 
assemble on Thursday, the 13th of June. 
At the Evening Sitting on the 4th of 
June, the subject of discussion will be 
the resolution of my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Lincolnshire (Mr. 
Chaplin), relating to bi-metallism. 

Sm J. PULESTON: Cannot the 
Government extend the holidays till 
Monday, the 17th of June, provided the 
House makes good progress with busi- 
ness ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I have already 
informed the House what I think it 
ought to accomplish before the holidays, 
and I cannot hold out any prospect of 
a longer holiday unless considerable 
progress is made with business. 

Mrz. T. M. HEALY: Will the 
Drainage Bill for Ireland be introduced 
before Whitsuntide ? 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I shall be 
greatly disappointed if the Irish Rail- 
way and Drainage Bills are not intro- 
duced before the holidays. I think they 
can be introduced; but I have no imme- 
diate hope of taking the Land Bill, 
about which there is likely to be more 
controversy. 

Mr. SEXTON: Will there be any 
Irish Supply before Whitsuntide ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I hope it may 
be possible. The Votes will be taken in 
the order in which they stand. 


IRELAND—EVICTIONS AT 
FALCARRAGH. 

Mr. STUART (Shoreditch, Hoxton) 
asked whether the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland had any information about the 
impending evictions at Falcarragh; 
whether he knew the number of fami- 
lies about to be evicted; and whether 
steps had been taken for providing 
accommodation for the families in the 
workhouse ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I imagine 
there will be no difficulty in providing 
the necessary accommodation which may 
be required in the workhouse. As 
regards the evictions, my belief is that 
there will be evictions in all probability 
next Thursday unless a settlement is 
arrived at; but I am informed that 
they will only be in cases of families 
who it is certain can pay the rents if 
they are disposed to do so. 


MOTION. 
—~o— 

MERCHANT SHIPPING (COLOURS) BILL. 

On Motion of Lord George Hamilton, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to the use of Flags in 
the British Merchant Service, ordered to be 
brought in by Lord George Hamilton, Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach, and Mr. Forwood. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 238. ] 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
sigh 

NAVAL DEFENCE BILL. 

THIRD READING. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [17th May, “That the Bill 
be now read the third time.” 


And which Amendment was, to leave 
out the word ‘‘ now,” and, at the end of 
the Question, to add the words ‘‘ upon 
this day six months.” —(Mr. Howell. 


(186.) 
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Question again proposed, ‘“‘That the 
word ‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


*Mr. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck): It seems to me that the 
speeches to which we listened the other 
night from the right hon. Member for 
the Bridgeton Division (Sir G. Trevelyan) 
and the right hon. Member for Derb 
(Sir W. Harcourt), will do much to 
the public mind to the vast importance of 
this measure and the very hasty and 
precipitate manner in which the Govern- 
ment have embarked in a policy which 
is to envolve the expenditure of a ve 
large sum of public money. If suc 
speeches had been delivered from the 
Front Opposition Bench in the earlier 
stages of the Bill, it would not 
have been possible for the noble 
Lord to have boasted as he did on 
Friday night that the proposals of the 
Government had received a greater 
amount of popular support than apy 
similar proposal of recent years. 
As a matter of fact, I should be disposed 
to dispute the popularity of the pro- 
posals in the country, except in one or 
two places where advantages have been 
held out in the shape of prospective 
contracts, and even in such districts 
these prospects have not always been 
sufficient to create enthusiasm or popu- 
larity for the proposals of the Govern- 
ment. Though such prospects were 
artfully put before the electors both of 
the Govan and Gorton Divisions, the 
voters were not disposed to show any 
enthusiasm for the Government pro- 
posals. But I fear that the quiescent 
and unquestioning attitude displayed by 
our Front Opposition Bench will have 
done very much to create the impres- 
sion in the public mind that tiie Govern- 
ment have made out their case, and I 
am afraid the Liberal Leaders will be 
saddled with some amount of responsi- 
bility for the blundering policy now 
being pursued by Her Majesty’s 
Government. The noble Lord (Lord G. 
Hamilton) complained the other night 
of the amount of repetition which has 
taken place in the course of this debate. 
No doubt it must be very inconvenient. 
for a Minister to ;hear the strongest 
arguments in condemnation of his pro- 
posals coming from his own side of the 
House and quoted from his own public 
utterances. I doubt very much 
whether the House or the country 
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has yet fully realized the complete 


ministerial transformation that has 
taken place on this question. On the 
2nd May, 1887, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty (Lord George Hamilton), 
speaking at the Royal Academy, and 
referring to the Jubilee Review that was 
shortly to take place at Spithead, is re- 
ported to have said :— 

“T may say without boasting that on that 
day will be paraded a Fleet superior in strength 
and tet to any fleet which has ever been 
seen by any sovereign in time of peace.” 

On the 19th of July following, in this 
House, he is reported to have said :— 

‘“T have never said that the Navy Estimates 
could not be reduced, and the estimates for this 
year show a reduction of £800,000. I stated 
in my Memorandum that I was satisfied that 
for years to come there could be a steady reduc- 
tion of expenditure and an increase of 
efficiency.”’ 

On the 4th of February last year, in an 
address to his constituents at Ealing, he 
is reported to have said :— 

‘*Qur relative superiority to other fleets is 

ter now than it has been for years past. 
Rext year and the year after it will be greater 
still.” 
The House will remember that the main 
argument on which the noble Lord based 
his contention in favour of the iutro- 
duction of this Bill was that it was 
necessary for the protection of British 
commerce that we should possess 
a Fleet equal in strength to the 
fleets of any two combined nations. 
On the 13th of March, 1888, he used 
language in this House which showed 
most clearly that at the present time we 
possess a Fleet exactly of the dimensions 
which he said we ought to maintain. He 
said :— 

‘‘The result is that whereas on March Ist, 
1887, we had 171,000 tons (of armoured ships), 
as against 119,000 for France, 41,000 for Italy, 
and 26,000 for Russia, we shall have at April, 
1890, 311,000 tons, as against 184,000 for 
France, 100,000 for Italy, and 73,000 for 
Russia. . . . Iam well within the mark when 
Isay that we are from 30 to 40 per cent above 
the next most powerful naval power.” 


Therefore, on the noble Lord’s own 
showing, we shall in 1890 be possessed 
of as great a tonnage of armoured ships 
almost as the three atest naval 
Powers of Europe. Lord Elphinstone, 
speaking in the other House last year, 
is reported to have said that the present 
rate of construction was such that we 
were turning out two ships to one of 
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any foreign Power. Is the noble Lord 
prepared to say that Lord Elphinstone, 
when he uttered those words, spoke 
correctly? [Lord G. Hammron was 
understood to indicate assent]. I am 
lad to have the assent of the noble 
rd to that statement. Under such cir- 
cumstances, why do the Government 
ask Parliament for additional money, 
and attempt to bind Parliament for a 
successive number of years? The noble 
Lord said on Friday morning that in 
the event of war it would be impossible 
to make the necessary preparations on 
the spur of the moment. It seems to 
me that would be avery good argument 
if Parliament had hitherto refused to 
grant the necessary money for the 
Sw ges of strengthening the Navy. 
ut, during the last ten years, Parlia- 
ment has granted a sum of over 
£42,000,000 for the purpose of strength- 
ening our naval defences. The House 
and the country are entitled to know 
what has led to the change of front on 
the part of the noble Lord. Parliament 
has not to my knowledge received any 
satisfactory answer to the question, and 
I think we are entitled to one. 
I do not say it is an unworthy 
thing for a man, when he sees that he 
has been in error, to frankly admit 
his error and to change his opinion. 
But I think we are entitled to know, 
after the repeated utterances we have 
had from the noble Lord as to the satis- 
factory and sufficient strength of the 
Navy, why he has seen fit to change his 
opinion, and to make such an extrava- 
gant demand upon the public purse as 
this. I think the country is also entitled 
to know what Department it is intended 
to trust the expenditure of this money 
to. Is it intended to entrust the unre- 
formed Department of the Admiralty 
with it? I was surprised to observe the 
other day that even hon. and gallant 
Gentlemen opposite are not yet satisfied 
with the administration of the Admi- 
ralty Department. I saw it stated in the 
Standard the other day that a number of 
gentlemen, led by the noble Lord the 
Member for Marylebone (Lord 0. Beres- 
ford), intend to raise this question on 
the Navy Vote, and even the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty (Mr. A. B. Forwood) has com- 
plained about the wastefulness of the 
Admiralty Department. Speaking at 
Skelmersdale, the hon. Member said :— 
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* When he saw how matters were conducted 
there - the Admiralty} and how money was 
-expended, not to say wasted, a feeling of hope- 
lessness, approaching sometimes to helpless- 
“mess, came over him.” 
When the Secretary to the Admiralty, 
with his knowledge of business, an 
how t and important businesses 
#hould be conducted, goes to the 
Admiralty, he is so appalled by the 
‘state of confusion and chaos he 
finds that a feeling of hopelessness, 
if not of helplessness, comes over him. 
And yet it is to this unreformed 
Department that the spending of this 
large sum of money is to be entrusted. 
Now, I regard the policy underlying 
this Bill as bad in the extreme, yea, as 

itively mischievous, and one to which 
ae the working classes of this 
ountry will never for one moment lend 
their sympathy or support. The hon. 
and gallant Admiral the Member for 
Eastbourne (Admiral Field) made some 
reference on Friday night to the inheri- 
tance which he said the Conservatives 
succeeded to from their Liberal prede- 
cessors in 1842. I think he spoke some- 
what scornfully of that inheritance. I 
happen to have by me an extract froma 
speech of a statesman whose name is 
sacred in the memory of the working 
lasses of this country, a statesman 
whose authority, I think, will beadmitted 
even by the hon. and gallant Gentleman. 
I have here a statement made by Sir 
Robert Peel on the 27th August, 
1841, which, even now, completely 
represents the feelings of the working 
‘lasses on this subject. When he 
was at the head of a large Con- 
servative majority what were his 
opinions with reference to the inheritance 
to which the Oonservatives succeeded ? 
He said, in reply to the wirepullers who 
‘were then working the oracle, as they 
are working it now—he said, in reply 
to the gentlemen described by the right 
thon. Gentleman the Member for Derby 
(Sir W. Harcourt), the other night—as 
sweet little cherubs who sit up aloft :— 

‘Is not the time come when the powerful 
-countries of Europe shouldreduce those military 
armaments which they have so sedulously 
raised? Isnot the time come when they should 
be prepared to declare that there is no use in 
‘such overgrown establishments? What is the 
advantage of one Power greatly increasing its 
Army and Navy? Does it not see that other 
Powers will follow its example? The conse- 
-quence of this must be, that no increase of rela- 
tive strength will accrue to any one Power; 


Mr. Fenwick. 
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but there must be a universal consumption of 
the resources a every country in military pre- 

tions. ey are, in fact, iving peace 
of half ite advantages, ond snttclpating’ the 
energies of war whenever they may be re- 
quired.”” 


d| Sir Robert Peel went on to indicate a 


policy which the working classes now 
most earnestly implore the Government 
to carry out. He said :— 

“The true interest of Europe is to come to 

some one common accord so as to enable every 
country to reduce those military armaments 
which belong to a state of war rather than of 
peace. 1 do wish that the Councils of every 
country (or that the public voice and mind, if 
the Councils did not) would willingly propagate 
such a doctrine.” 
Such is the policy which the working 
classes earnestly entreat you to support. 
The present time, too, is opportune for 
the adoption of such a policy, because 
you have repeatedly assured Parliament 
that our foreign relations continue to be 
most cordial and friendly. If you had 
wished to do honour to the memory of 
the great statesman I have referred to, 
you would have observed the course he 
lays down in the words I have quoted. 
Had you.done so you would have earned 
the lasting gratitude of the working 
classes of this country. Believing, 
therefore, that the policy which under- 
lies the proposal you have laid before 
Parliament is both mischievous and 
wasteful, I shall vote for the rejection 
of the Bill. 

*ApmrraL MAYNE (Pembroke and 
Haverfordwest): I rise solely for the 
purpose of giving the House the exact 
words of Mr. Cobden, with reference to 
expenditure on the Navy, as he has 
been put in evidence and misquoted 
several times by hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, and his words carry great weight 
in the country. I think the hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Fenwick), who has just 
quoted the words of a revered statesman, 
will admit that Mr. Cobden is as sound 
an authority as Sir Robert Peel. At 
any rate, during the time which elapsed 
between the expression of the two 
opinions, Gentlemen opposite had ample 
opportunity of carrying out the policy 
they are now urging upon us, as they 
boast of having been in power for two- 
thirds of the last 50 years. When, in 
1884, Sir Thomas Brassey proposed to 
spend £5,000,000 on the Navy, “~~ did 
they not advocate the peace policy? 
Why did not the hon. Gentleman the 
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Member for Oardiff (Sir E. Reed) go in 
at that time for the critieism of the Ad- 
mitral and Mersey class of vessels? But, 
as I have said, I wish to correct the 
statement as to Mr. OCobden’s opinion. 
The other night the hon. Member for 
Leicester (Mr. Picton) told us that Mr. 
Cobden did say he would spend 
£100,000,000 on the Navy, but it was to 
be spent if there was a necessity. Mr. 
Cobden said nothing about necessity ; 
but Mr. Cobden, with that clearness for 
which he was so celebrated, did not 
leave any one in doubt as to his real 
meaning. Mr. Cobden said— 


‘* Tf you take the Navies of the two countries 
for the last century you will find that when in a 
normal state of peace the French have hada 
Navy little more than half the size of that of 
England. If you take the expenditure, you 
will find that the French naval armaments had 
during all that period, by a sort of tacit ar- 
rangement, as I have said, spent rather more 
= half of what England has spent upon her 

avy.” 


He then goes on to say— 


**T would tell to the French Government, 

as I now tell you, that if I found that the 
French Government had done anything to 
disturb that relation which has existed pretty 
nearly for a century in the proportion of the 
French and English Navies, I should have 
suspected some sinister design on the part of 
the French Government and should have con- 
sidered myself a traitor to my country if I had 
allowed the Government of that country, on 
proof of any sinister intentions, to have made 
use of me to mislead or hoodwink England by 
leading me to suppose that my instrumentality 
was being used for the promotion of commercial 
intercourse, when I had grounds to believe 
they were entering upon a policy of war. Eng- 
land has four times, at least, the amount of 
mercantile tonnage to protect at sea that 
France has, and sure'y that gives us a legiti- 
mate pretension to have a larger Navy than 
France. Besides, this country is an island ; we 
cannot communicate with any part of the 
world except by sea. France, on the other 
hand, has a frontier upon land, by which she 
can communicate with the whole world. We 
have, I think, unfortunately for ourselves, 
about a hundred times the amount of terri- 
tory beyond the seas to protect as colonies 
and dependencies that France has. France has 
also twice or three times as large an Army as 
England has. All these things give us the right 
to have a Navy somewhat in the proportion to the 
French Navy which we find to have existed, 
if we look back, over the past century. No- 
body has disputed it.” 
Mr. Cobden does not live in these days, 
or he would not have been able to say 
that. ‘‘I would be the last person,” Mr. 
Cobden goes on to say— 


“who would even advocate any undue 
change in this proportion. On the contrary, I 
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have said it in the House of Commons, and I 

repeat it to you, if the French Government. 
showed a sinister design to increase their Navy 
to an equality with ours, then, after every ex- 
planation to prevent such an abusrd waste, I 

should vote 100 millions sterling rather than 
allow that Navy to be increased to a level with: 
ours, because I should say that any attempt of 
that sort, without any legitimate grounds, would 
argue some sinister designs upon this country.’” 


This speech was delivered at the time 
when Mr. Cobden had been negotiating 
with France a treaty which bound the 
two countries closer together than ever,. 
and at a time when, certainly far more 
than at the present time, France had a 
stable Government. I have no intention 
of following hon. and right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite into the question of 
whether formerly the First Lord of the 
Admiralty or the Secretary for the 
Admiralty said something not alto- 
gether consistent with what they 
say now. The whole position is im 
no way altered since the Bill was in- 
troduced, or since the time that the 
hon. Gentleman the Leader—I do not 
know what party it is, but we will 
call it the simple aggravation party— 
proposed a direct veto of the Bill. 
Then he was defeated by a majority of 
14, and I trust, and I believe, that at 
this stage the measure will have an 
equal number of supporters, be- 
cause no hon. Member has got up and 
attempted to show from anything 
like figures that bear looking into, 
that this increase of the Navy is 
not ‘required to raise it, not to the 
standard that Cobden urged it should 
be kept up to, a proportion of two to 
one; but to keep it up to a third more 
than any other Navy, which everybody 
admits is necessary for the defence of 
the country. All other questions are 
mere side issues, and in no way justify 
this most unusual attempt to throw it out 
on the Third Reading. 


*Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central): The hon. and gallant Member 
is perfectly right in quoting Mr. Oob- 
den; Mr. Oobden on that occasion 
said thatif France determined to raiseher 
Fleet to an equality with ours he would 
spend a hundred millions to bring our 

eet to a superiority. But the hon. 
and gallant Member should recollect 
that Mr. Cobden in his most able pam- 
phlet on “Three Panics,” published 
shortly afterwards, pointed out that 
since the beginning of the century the 
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porportion of the French Fleet to that 
of England had been as two to three, 
and he also pointed out that if we raised 
our Fleet beyond that proportion France 
would certainly follow and the propor- 
tion would remain the same, and so 
think Mr. Cobden can be quoted in 
favour of an economical policy. The 
hon. Member for the Wansbeck Division 
(Mr. Fenwick) in his able Speech made 
a complaint of the attitude of Members 
on this Bench ; but for myself I feel that 
Iam not open to his reflections, for I 
voted againt the Second Reading of the 
Bill, and in the course of Committee I 
endeavoured to reduce the measure to 
somewhat more moderate propor- 
tions, but in vain. It is — 
to spend no less than ten millions 
in excess of what may be called the 
normal rate of expenditure in Dockyards 
on shipbuilding. I have objected to 
that on the ground that the effect will 
be to stimulate other Powers and spend 
in a similar proportion, and I feel 
absolutely certain that when the Bill is 

assed we shall see the French Navy 
increased and the relative proportions 
between us will remain the same. 
Indeed I have already seen it stated 
that the French Minister of Marine has 
declared that in consequence of the 
measure proposed by the Board of 
Admiralty in this country, he will have 
to propose considerable larger expen- 
diture to the French Legislature. 

Lorp G. HAMILTON : Where is that 
stated ? 

*Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: My right 
hon. friend the Member for Wolver- 
hampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler) stated tome 
only a few minutes ago that he had 
seen it in an account of the proceedings in 
the French Chamber. I have followed 
closely the statements of the noble 
Lord, and certainly expected that he 
would have made some defence for this 
largely increased expenditure, but I 
have not heard from him a single word 
in ry ad of the many statements made 
last Session and the previous Session, 
that the Navy of England by the end of 
1890 would be in excess of that of France 
by the proportion of three to two. The 
‘Secretary to the Admiralty has spoken 
frequently to the same effect, and it is 
somewhat curious that even pending 
these discussions here the Secretary to 
‘the Admiralty went to Liverpool and 
made a sp there in which he stated 
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more than once that the Navy was never 
better prepared for war than at present, 
and that numerically and in c 

it is superior to the Navies of any two 
foreign nations, but he said the lessons 


I| taught by the manoeuvres showed that 


the extent of our superiority was not so 
great in the minds of responsible Naval 
officers as to secure our supremacy so 
absolutely unquestionable as it ought 
to be if we were to maintain the advan- 
tages of our position. So it would 
appear that the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty has yielded his own better judg- 
ment to the opinion of Naval officers, 
and it would appear from what has been 
said by the hon and gallant Member 
who sits behind him that we are called 
upon to make this increase in the Navy, 
not because it is the real belief of the 
contract element of the Board of Admi- 
ralty, but in consequence of the pressure 
brought to bear upon the Board of Naval 
officers. I challenge the Secretary to 
the Navy to get up and say that he 
belives this expenditure is really neces- 
sary. Iam perfectly certain he cannot 
and will not do so. He admits that the 
Navy is stronger than it has ever been, 
that it is equal to the Navies of any two 
Powers, and that the additional expendi- 
ture is forced by other authorities. But 
the noble Lord and the Secretary to 
the Admiralty have frequently told us 
during the last two years that if we only 
maintain our present rate of expendi- 
ture, that is to say, that if we take into 
account the vessels lost, falling out of 
service and depreciated, allowing 40 per 
cent. for wastage, that expenditure in a 
few years would add to our superiority. 
When we compare the expenditure of 
the last two or three years with the 
average of the last 20 years, we find that 
it is almost 70 per cent in excess of the 
normal expenditure. For the 20 years 
1864 to 1884, the annual expenditure 
on materials on various constructions 
was £1,526,000, and this year it is 
£2,650,000, surely a very large increase 
irrespective of that now proposed. I 
stated in the debate on the Second 
Reading that if you compared the 
naval expenditure of this country with 
that of France for the last 50 or 60 
years, you always find the proportion 
of expenditure as three to two. I will 
only go back for 25 years, and I find 
that proportion maintained, and just as 
our expenditure increased, so in pro- 
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portion did that of France. During the 
first five years of the period, our average 
was £1,375,000, and that of France 
£880,000. In 1859 our expenditure 
increased to £1,895,000, and that of 
France to £1,112,000. From 1864 to 
1888 England spent £41,700,000 upon 
her fleet, France £28,100,000. In 1885 
there was a very large increase in our 
expenditure under Lord Northbrook’s 
rogramme, and in the following year 
Fidue increased her expenditure in 
exactly the same proportion. During 
the last three years in England the 
expenditure on new ships has averaged 
£2,730,000; in France it has been 
£1,800,000, still keeping the same pro- 
portion. So I assume from what has 
gone before, that at the end of the 
period for the present programme, the 
proportion will still remain about the 
same. We are going to spend in four 
years 8 millions for new construction, 
wholly irrespective of armaments, and 
adding that to the normal expenditure 
in Dockyards, will make an average 
annual expenditure of £4,600,000, three 
times the expenditure of the 20 years 
I referred to. I am absolutely certain 
that France and other Powers will follow 
suit, and at the end of the period ourrela- 
tive position will be precisely the same. 
Assuming that it is desirable to increase 
somewhat the Navy, I maintain that 
the mode is unwise and impolitic. It 
is proposed to lay down 70 vessels. 
But no one has condemned such a policy 
more than the Secretary tothe Admiralty, 
on the ground that by laying down 
many vessels at the same time we 
should stereotype the class and the 
designs of one construction, and the 
First Lord also has on many occasions 

inted out how unwise that policy would 

e, and up to the present he has given 
us no reason for changing that policy 
hitherto pursued. I ventured to point out 
in Committee how it was possible by 
a slight modification in the programme 
spreading construction over six years 
instead of four some of the danger would 
be avoided. The true policy to my 
mind is to lay down a certain number 
of vessels each year, and to build con- 


tinuously but cautiously, avoiding 
multiplication of . For the first time 
the policy of annually laying down a cer- 


tain number of ships is being abandoned, 
and we are asked to lay down 70 vessels, 
of which 42 are of the same type. Two 
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years ago the noble Lord said that he 
did not propose to lay down any more 
ironclads, and that the other Powers had 
come to the same conclusion. Then last 
year he proposed to build 24 vessels— 
sloops and small corvettes—which were 
to cost one and-a-half million. Now 
the country is suddenly asked to spend 
ten millions in building 10 ironclads of 
the largest class, and the reason assigned 
for this change is the development of 
quick-firing guns and new explosives, 
which has given a great impetus to the 
building of ironclads. I think it might 
be desirable to build a small number of 
ironclads, but to lay down 10 at once is 
certainly an unwise policy, both from 
the financial and the shipbuilding points 
of view. In three or four years better 
designs will be produced, and the ships 
built at such an enormous cost may 
prove to be obsolete. On this ground I 
endeavoured on a former occasion to re- 
strict the threatened evils, but unfortu- 
nately without result, the noble Lord 
would not listen to the proposals from 
this Bench. My right hon. Friend the 
Member for Wolverhampton, in a long 
speech, also urged the objections from a 
financial point of view. On _ both 
— we urged the proposals of the 

vernment were unwise and unneces- 
sasy, and my strong belief is that the 
result will be to stimulate other Powers 
to fresh exertions. Two or three years 
hence we shall find other Powers making 
fresh preparations to facilitate the pro- 
duction of vessels of a new and im- 
proved type which will render almost 
obsolete those we are now about to lay 
down in large numbers at enormous 


*GuneraL Sir E. B. HAMLEY (Bir- 
kenhead): One thing has been made 
clear during the progress of this Bill— 
that its opponents would be very glad 
to trip it up, but do not see their way to 
do it with safety to themselves. For it 
is evident that if there is one thing 
which the people of England just now 
have more at heart than another it is 
that the Navy should be raised to a 
strength adequate to the needs of the 
country. Therefore, hon. Members 
opposite began by endeavouring to do 
that indirectly which they did not dare 
to dodirectly, and in this spirit it was that 
the right hon. Member for Edinburgh 
(Mr. Childers) proposed to raise the 
sum asked for by throwing it on the 
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annual Estimates, and that question has 
been again raised by the mover of the 
present Amendment. Now, the pro- 
posal of the Government has there ad- 
vantages—that it renders it certain that 
the money will be raised ; that it will be 
applied to the purpose intended and to 
no other; and that this purpose will be 
accomplished in a certain definite time. 
For this certainty that the desire of the 
country will be fulfilled, hon. Members 
opposite wish to substitute a method by 
which that desire will certainly not be 
fulfilled, and they profess to advocate this 
from the highest motives because their 
method is more constitutional, for they 
a for this occasion only as defenders 
of the Constitution. Now, the right 
hon. Member for Edinburgh knows, or 
if he does not, he is the only Mem- 
ber who does not know it—that if you 
wish to render a measure of this kind 
perfectly futile and inoperative you 
could not take a better way than to 
provide for it by the annual Estimates. 
And it is jmot too much to say that 
most of the shortcomings in works, 
stores, and equipments laid at the doors 
of the War Office and Admiralty have 
been mainly due to the system of sac- 
rificing the provision made for them in 
the Estimates. I am not surprised, then, 
that neither the House nor the country 
accepted the authority of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite in the matter. In- 
deed it was not very surprising on other 

unds that his authority was not ac- 
cepted. It has been the fortune of the 
right hon. Member for Edinburgh to fill 
a great number of posts in the State— 
I ad almost said his misfortune—for if 
he had only filled one or two we might 
still have been permitted to indulge the 
hope that one might yet be found to 
which his peculiar and as yet undis- 
covered genius might be suited. But 
we can no longer cherish that expecta- 
tion. The right hon. Gentleman has 
run through the whole gamut, and the 

blem is still unsolved, and therefore 
it is not surprising that when the right 
hon. Gentleman advised us to drop the 
Government way, which means how to 
do it, and adopt his way, which means 
how not to do it, nobody listened to him, 
even though he gives his advice as the 
champion of the Oonstitution. On the 
Second Reading there was what I may 
call a short comic interlude during 
which the hon. Gentleman the Senior 
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Member for gc aay” He (Mr. Labou- 


chere) and the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Cumberland (Sir W. Lawson) 
made speeches which bore the same re- 
lation to the business of this House as 
a burlesque at the Strand does to the 
legitimate drama, and as they probably 
did not expect their eccentric perfor- 
mances to be taken seriously they need 
not occupy attention, and I will not 
further advert to them. The mover 
of the present Amendment and 
his supporters can hardly expect 
at this stage to defeat the Bill, 
but the hon. Members can still continue 
to express their dislike to it, and there- 
fore they dwell on the extravagance of 
the measure, the waste of money—and 
in the supposed interests of that shadowy 
personage the taxpayer, in whose name 
so many strange doctrines are put forth, 
they denounce it. They appear to be- 
lieve that all these millions will be so 
much money absolutely lost to the 
country, and that we shall have nothing 
to show for it except some unremunera- 
tive war-ships. But it must be evident 
thatall this large sum will be spentin this 
country, and chiefly in the form of wages, 
and will therefore be expended entirely 
for the benefit of the working class, 
who, moreover, will contribute little or 
nothing to the taxation which is to pro- 
duce or replace the money; and the 
Opponents of the measure are therefore 
opposing what would be for the benefit 
pure and simple of the working class— 
the class of which many of them claim 
to be specially the representatives. 
Whether their unlucky clients will 
approve of their efforts to ro them of 
this great benefit must appear doubtful 
to those hon. Members themselves when 
they come to think of it. Well, the 
hon. Member for Leicester based his 
opposition mainly on different grounds, 
on sentimental grounds—namely, on his 
faith in human nature. And his faith 
in human nature has led him to believe, 


among other curious things, that the — 


fact that we have the largest commerce 
in the world is a good reason why we 
should not protect it. The hon. Mem- 
ber and everybody else in a community 
like ours ought to know that security is 
the very life-blood of commerce, and 
that for us it means security on our 
coasts, and security on the high seas. 
Other Powers have little ocean eom- 
merce to guard or to lose, while we 
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must be prepared to spread our efforts 
over an immense area to defend a 
great many points and trade routes 
against a concentrated attack on 
either, and this alone ought to 
carry conviction of the necessity for 
our great superiority at sea. The 
hon. Member’s faith in human nature 
has also led him to believe that our 
Government ought to make it its busi- 
ness to impress on other Governments 
the expediency of disarmament, and 
that to show our sincerity we should 
begin by ceasing all efforts for our own 
defence, just as some worthy persons 
become total abstainers in order the 
better to convert their intemperate 
brethren. I should much like to see 
the appeal formulated which the hon. 
Member would address to foreign 
Governments on the subject. Does he 
consider what disarmament means for 
them—the cessation and dissolution of 
that vast system, naval as well as 
military, which absorbs so huge a share 
of the population and resources and 
intellect of the Continent. Surely the 
people of those States would not submit 
to such a burthen unless they believed 
it to be necessary to their safety? And 
how would the hon. Member propose to 
convince Germany that she ought to 
disarm in the present attitude of France ? 
How could he convert France to his 
views, while she is convinced that her 
great neighbour cherishes the hope of 
completely crushing her next time? 
How could he induce Russia to give up 
her traditional policy of aggression 
and conquest? How could he persuade 
Austria and Italy to abandon their 
means of defence, and with them all 
hope of obtaining powerful allies? And 
while the individual powers would be 
thus deaf to counsel, how could he hope 
to prevail on all together? Every one 
of them knows that to disarm would 
mean to drop out of her place as a great 
Power and never to regain it. There- 
fore the Cabinets of Europe would turn 
a deaf ear even tothe honeyed words of 
the hon. Member for Leicester, or to 
any Government which should make 
itself his mouthpiece; and few of us 
would wish, I should hope to see Eng- 
land in the position of volunteering 
advice which nobody listens to. Let us 
hope that the time may come when dis- 
armament may become possible, pro- 
bably through the action of the peoples 
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of Europe, who will refuse any longer to 
continue the ruinous competition of war- 
like power. But it has not come yet, 
and till it does hon. Members who 
amuse themselves with devising plans 
for converting the Powers of Europe by 
talk must be content to be regarded as 
unpractical and even mischievous 
dreamers. And why do the people of 
England wish to see this Bill passed ? 
Itis because they feel that Tngland should 
be not merely a great Naval Power, but 
the predominant Naval Power; and 
that, so long as her position as such is 
open to doubt, so long does she fall 
short of the necessities which her geo- 
graphical situation and her widespread 
Empire impose on her. The people 
feel, more perhaps than their rulers 
feel, that England stands alone among 
nations in this—that she is nothing if 
not a sea Power, that she is encircled by 
the ocean, and that all her paths—paths 
which she must incessantly traverse— 
are on the deep, and her first duty, a 
duty fixed on her by nature herself, is 
to make these facts the basis of her 
policy, whether for peace or war. And 
the Government, therefore, cannot be 
too warmly congratulated on having 
recognized these facts, and on having 
wisely resolved to satisfy the desire of 
the people by raising England to its 
proper supremacy among the sea 
Powers. 

Mr. 8. STOREY (Sunderland): We 
always find that when the Admirals 
want anything the Generals will help 
them, and doubtless now, as on the 
former occasion, the noble Lord finding 
that he has a Douglas and a Hvutspur to 
back him thinks he may bid defiance to 
the world of Radicals in arms who re- 
present the shadowy taxpayer. I do 
not hope that at this late period of the 
debate I can say anything new, but 
perhaps hon. Members will premit me 
to say how these proposals have struck 
a mind which at any rate comes fresh 
to the question. I first heard of the 
proposals, in 4 happier atmosphere than 
that of smoky London. I have not been 

resent at the debates, I have not 
istened to the talk in the Lobbies, and 
the opinion I express may be called unin- 
formed, but it is one I have come to upon 
considerations of my own. The first 
reports I heard in America were that 
the noble Lord proposed to ask for no 
less a sum than 21 millions for the 
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further enlargement of the British 


Navy. I must confess that so large a/ th 


sum startled me. At the same time I 
am one of those who are always free to 
admit that it is the paramount duty of 
a Government worthy the name, and of 
the House of Commons, to perfect 
the defensive position of the country, 
and I think they incur a grave re- 
sponsibility who set themselves to 
oppose well-considered and necessary— 
even if expensive—proposals for that 
end. I have noticed, however, of late 
years, that this doctrine has been pushed 
to the length of holding that upon mat- 
ters of armament, patriotism demand 
that we should be all at one to the 
extent of accepting any projects that 
Ministers or quacks may prescribe, 
ignoring the higher duties of the House, 
to examine with lynx-eyed keenness, that 
the scare does not usurp the place of 
real danger. I was very much struck 
by the remarkable speech of the right 
hon. Member for Derby (Sir W. Har- 
court). To that speech no answer has 
yet been given from the Front Bench, 
and I hope that the Secretary to the 
Admiralty, or some one for him, will 
rise and give an answer to the House 
and to the country. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby is 
in the habit of putting things very 
plainly, and I should like to attempt to 
emphasize his position. I cannot hope 
to imitate the thunders of the gods, 
but I can put the thing in concrete 
English thus:—The right hon. Gentle- 
man on Friday night proved, first, out 
of the mouth of the noble Lord, that in 
1886 the Liberal Government handed 
over to the Tory Government a Fleet 
which was equal to the Fleets of any 
three other naval nations. He proved 
in the second place, out of the noble 
Lord’s mouth, or by his works, that he 
reduced the Naval Estimates in 1887, and 
again in 1888, and encouraged the 
country to believe that there was every 
possibility that such a happy state of 
things would continue in the future. 
He proved in the third place from the 
noble Lord’s statements that he came to 
the conclusion suddenly that some 
change was necessary, and some large 
expenditure desirable, and that that 


conviction sprang from the experience 


he got at the Autumn Manoeuvres last 
year. 


Mr. 8. Storey 
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Lorp G. HAMILTON : I did not say 
at. 
Mr. STOREY: I understood that to 


be the meaning of the noble Lord’s . 


words—and I have examined the point 
—or at any rate that his conviction was 
considerably reinforced by that oex- 
erience, but there seems to be a 
ifficulty both in and out of the House 
to know exactly what he did say. 

Lorv G. HAMILTON : Allusion had 
been made to a statement in my memo- 
randum of 1887-88, and I stated that I 
considered that in fighting power we 
were superior to any other Naval Power, 
but I spoke with great reserve as to what 
protection we could give to our com- 
merce, and I said the opinion I then 
held had been confirmed by the Autumn 
Manoeuvres. 

Mr. STOREY: Holding that opinion 
why did the noble Lord permit the First 
Sea Lord a fortnight before to state that 
not more than six swift cruisers were 
necessary? I will not press the point, 
but, dealing with the most important 
statement of the hon. Member for 
Derby—as yet undenied—as to the Fleet 
of this country in 1886 being equal to 
the Fleets of any three Naval Powers— 

Lorp G. HAMILTON: I never 
said so. 

Mr. STOREY: Whose fault is it that 
we are in a worse position now, and if 
we are not, where is the justification 
for the enormous expenditure proposed ? 
Let us suppose for the sake of argument 
—and I cannot suppose it otherwise— 
that the decision the noble Lord arrived 
at was right, that there ought to be an 
enormous and sudden intrease of the 
Navy, I want to ask him how he should 
have gone about it, and perhaps the 
Secretary for the Admiralty will answer 
this point. If the increase be right, no 
more unbusinesslike method could be 
adopted by anybody. Let us suppose the 
existence of a firm which has large busi- 
ness dealingsall over the world, and that 
it finds that rivals are stretching out their 
hands and taking possession of part 
of their field and coming into close com- 
petition. What would be the method 
of dealing with that. difficulty on the 
of any sensible business house ? 

hey would go to work quietly and 
make no noise about it; they would not 
indulge in shrieks and make flaming 
statements as to what they were doing, 
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+o make their opponents more active 
than in the past. hat has been the 
Government plan—the noble Lord’s 
lan? Having hatched a sort of legis- 
lative bantam, he goes in front of the 
whole world and says: ‘‘ Behold this 
bantam! when it grows to the size that 
I mean to have it, no possible combina- 
tion of other bantams in the world will 
be able to beat it.” This policy defeats 
its own ends. When the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite mentioned France he was 
met by denials from the Front Bench. 
The right hon. Member for Derby 
said he saw that the energetic action 
of the noble Lord was going to be 
followed by France; that was denied. 
I do not know how it may be with 
France. I was in the extreme West of 
America—California—when this pro- 
posal was made, and in crossing the 
States I found everywhere, amongst 
Democrats as well as Republicans, men 
of position, the resolution formed and 
stated that America should have a larger 
Fleet than in the past. When I got to 
Washington I saw the Secretary of 
the Admiralty, the most powerful poli- 
tician in America, and I spoke to him 
about that resolution. He said— 

‘* We do intend to havea larger and stronger 
fleet, and you cannot complain of it in England 
because you are spending 21 millions extra on 
your own fleet.’’ 

That is exactly the effect which this 
dramatic method of the Government has. 
Your action brings about a reflex action 
elsewhere, and ere long the relative 
proportions will remain as they have 
been. If the noble Lord had gone 
about this matter quietly, aiming at 
securing practical results rather than 
dramatic effects, he might with our 
long purse and unrivalled powers of 
shipbuilding have created the state of 
things he desires quietly. But he acts 
the part of Mr. Vincent Crummels, of 
that infant prodigy, of whom Dickens 
tells it was kept upon unlimited 
supplies of gin so as to keep 
it small—a method we should like to see 
applied to these bloated proposals. The 
peg is theatrical in another sense. 

saw it was to be an expenditure of 21 
millions, whilst in the Western States of 
America ; when I got nearer home I 
found it had dwindled to 10, and when 
I got to the House I soon discovered 
that the noble Lord allocates seven, 
and proposes to ask for a blank cheque 
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to be honoured some day for the other 
three. I happened to be present the 
other night when the hon. Member for 
Neweastle raised this point. The noble 
Lord said that if the present Govern- 
ment were in office it might be used for 
new buildings or for the reduction of the 
Estimates,sothat three millions are to be 
free. I would suggest another method 
to the noble Lord for its use. If the 
virtuous Tories are in Office, I am sure 
they will come down in 1891 or 1892, as 
they have done before, and plume them- 
selves on having the magnificent sum 
of three millions in hand, and, in face of 
a General Election, they will apply itto 
the reduction of taxation. I think I 
have shown how this Motion strikes me 
as unbusinesslike, and likely to defeat 
its own ends, but I have a far stronger 
objection than that, which I think is also 
held by many Members on this side of 
the House. I say the proposal as to 
financial methods is deci ledly unconstis 
tutional, and in connection with this 
point, I cannot but refer to what the 
gallant Admiral (Admiral Field) oppo- 
site said. With the frankness whick 
distinguishes a sailor, but is incon- 
venient in politicians, he said the 
Government meant to put com- 
pulsion on the House of Commons. 
That is treason to the House of Com- 
mons, neither more nor less. If the 
gallant Admiral had seen the face of 
the noble Lord when he said that, he 
would have thought he had made a 
mistake. The noble Lord himself said 
that he meant to take security against 
the hon. Member for Derby. I am sure 
if the gallant Admiral goes to sea and 
exposes his ships to be raked fore and 
aft by the enemy as he has done the 
Government arguments to the Radical 
Benchés, he will never rest in West- 
minster Abbey. Some of my friends 
complain that I vote with the Tories, 
So I do, when I think they are right. 
I regard some of them on the Treasury 
Bench as more promising — of 
Radicalism than the right hon. Member 
for Mid Lothian and the right hon. 
Member for Derby. They passed the 
closure, enacted perpetual coercion for 
Ireland, and they propose this uncon- 
stitutional method of taking away from 
the House of Commons the keystone of 
its power and the people’s liberties, the 
right to vote each year the money for 
our defences. No wonderI can afford 
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to vote for a Conservative Government 
when it develops Radical propensities 
like these. I do not mean Radical 
because they are right, but in the sense 
of being extreme—revolutionary, I may 
call them. I trust there are some hon. 
Members opposite who realize what 
they are doing. If you can votea sum 
of money for the Navy, spreading over 
several years, you can do it for the 
Army; if you can do it for the Army 
you can do it for any other service, and 
so you whittle away that Constitutional 
right of the House of Commons by 
which, in ancient days, we brought 
Kings and Lords to their knees and com- 
pelled them to obey the will of the 
people. What guarantee have we 
that either the Government or the 
Opposition in the future when they 
get the money, will, under the present 
system, expend it advantageously ? 
This Bill, besides being unbusinesslike, 
ineffectual and unconstitutional, has one 
more objection that can be raised against 
it. What guarantee have we when 
those Gentlemen on that (the Ministerial) 
side take command in the future—nay, 
I will go so far as to say, when these 
Gentlemen on this side take command— 
that under such a system as the present 
the Bill before the House will be found 
to secure the ends aimed at? Why, 
during the comparatively short period 
of my life this House of Commons has 
provided for the Government to expend 
on the Navy alone a sum very nearly 
equal to the whole National Debt. 
ell, as to the money asked for by this 
Bill, you will get it, and, I will under- 
take to say, you will spend it; but I 
question very much whether you will 
produce the results you anticipate, 
unless the whole system of the Ad- 
miralty be altered. Unless new men be 
— there, and new methods of con- 
ucting its business adopted, I see no 
hope of your being able to secure 
efficient results for the people. The 
noble Lord at the head of the Admiralty 
knows—and no one knows better—that 
five or seven years hence, when this 
money is all spent, and his mighty fleet 
of ships has been created, all of them 
that have not collided in the Channel, 
or that have not been sunk on the rocks 
of the Mediterranean, will have become 
as obsolete for fighting purposes as 
Noah’s Ark ; while in seven years’ time 
there will be a new generation of 
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nautical Oliver Twists crying out for 
more, and money will then be demanded 
alike by Generals and Admirals, and 
expended by the Government just as it 
is to-day. I thank the House for 
having given me this opportunity of 
making these few remarks, and I will 
close by saying that, mainly on the 
ground that these proposals are in their 
money aspect unconstitutional, and that 
the method is unbusinesslike and self- 
defeating, I condemn the scheme of 
the Government, and shall be glad, 
though at this late stage, to give my 
vote against it. 

*Mr. FORWOOD (Ormskirk, Liver- 
pool): I am sure there is no one in 
this House who will not join with me 
in welcoming back, after a long ab- 
sence, the hon. Member for Sunderland, 
whose eloquent tones we have listened 
to in the important part he has taken in 
the discussions of this question. But, 
Sir, if I have rightly gathered what the 
hon. Gentleman has said, I think I am: 
cotrect in saying that his opinion on 
this Bill has been very much founded 
upon what he heard from the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Derby 
(Sir W. Harcourt) on Friday last. 
Although, ‘after the eight or ten oc- 
casions on which the Bill has been 
discussed in this House I feel almost 
ashamed:further to take up the time 
of the House, yet there are some 
points that have been brought forward 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Derby, to which attention must: 
be called. I greatly regret that 
the right hon. Gentleman is not in 
his place, because it is very inconvenient. 
when one has to call attention to very 
serious observations and mistakes that. 
have been made in a particular speech 
to do so in the absence of the speaker, 
by whom they were made. I am sure that 
no one who was present in the House on 
Friday could have failed to observe the 
manoeuvre which was then executed by 
inducing my noble Friend to reply 
at the hour he did. Immediately 
my noble Friend sat down, he was 
followed by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Derby, and I am 
bound to say of that right hon. Gentle- 
man that he adhered, if: it were possible, 
even less scrupulously to the facts than 
is his wont. He gave on that occasion 
an additional license to his ingenuity and 
vivid imagination, and I very m 
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doubt whether that license would have 
been given had ~ ~ Friend had the 
opportunity of y. Asit happened, in 

ai to that dabade, my noble Briend’s 
hands were tied behind his back, because 
he had not a further opportunity of reply- 
ing to the remarks of the right hon. aa 
tleman. Observations have been made 
from time to time in this House as to the 
statements which have been put forward 
by my noble Friend the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, by my Friend the First 
Sea Lord (Sir Arthur Hood), and by 
myself, with regard to the state of the 
Navy. With regard to what I have had 
to say I may at once state I have not one 
single word to retract or withdraw, and 
I believe I am speaking quite as much 
for the noble Lord near me, as well as 
for the First Sea Lord, as I have said 
for myself, when I say that they also 
have nothing to withdraw from the 

ublic statements and evidence they 

ave given. All that we ask is that 
what we have stated shall be quoted 
in our own words, and not garbled 
and made use of without the context. 
Furthermore, I think that the varying 
circumstances which do and must arise 
in regard to the naval policy of any 
Government ought to be considered in 
dealing with statements made two or 
three years ago; and I am bound to 
conclude that the unfair use made by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Derby of statements, or alleged 
statements, on the part of the Govern- 
ment, has had considerable effect on the 
mind of the hon. Member for Sunder- 
land who has just spoken. Now, Sir, 
the right. hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Derby attributed to my noble Friend 
in a speech he made at Birmingham the 
remark *‘ That the late Liberal Govern- 
ment had left the Navy in a terribly 
insufficient condition ;”’ and in order to 
contrast my noble Friend’s present 

osition with his past utterances, theright 
Gentleman proceeded to state that 
at the Mansion House, in the year 1886, 
the noble Lord had stated ‘‘ That the 
ships in commission exceeded the com- 
bined Forces of the three greatest Naval 
Powers in Europe,” and he also said 
that that was my noble Friend’s 
description of the Navy he had inherited 
from his predecessors. It was upon 
these two quotations that the whole of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s speech was 
based; but I do not think he will be 
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surprised to hear that neither statement 
was made by my noble Friend. What 
was said at Birmingham by my noble 
Friend was this: He was speaking in 
reference to certain ammunition that 

not been ordered for quick firing guns 
by the late Government and he said : 
“Although the Government had 
ordered a large number of quick firi 
guns, yet they had deliberately struc 
out the order for the ammunition which 
rendered the guns efficient.’”” Now, con- 
strued for Party purposes, these words 
of my noble Friend were transposed in 
this House to mean, thatthe late Lib- 
eral Government had left the Navy ina 
terribly insufficient condition. Well, Sir, 
I say that that statement, as made in this 
House, was perfectly unjustifiable ; that 
it had never been made by my noble 
Friend, and that the words which really 
were used by him would bear no such 
interpretation. Now, I will take the 
other words that were said to have been 
used, and the contrast that was endea- 
voured to be drawn. What the noble 
Lord said at the Mansion House was 
that “The number of ships in commis- 
sion was greater than that of any three 
navies”; and this was transposed by 
the right hon. Gentleman and put as 
an expression of opinion with regard to 
the condition of the Navy; though I 
dare say the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Derby does not know the 
difference between the number of ships 
in commission and the condition of the 
Navy. Then, Sir, comments were made 
on the evidence of an absent man—the 
First Sea Lord, which were even more 
unfair—and here I am bound to say 
that the right hon. Gentleman is not 
the only one who has not fairly quoted 
the evidence given by the First Sea 
Lord. The right hon. Gentleman in his 
speech on Friday stated that ‘‘ The First 
Sea Lord was satisfied with everything 
on the 16th June; yet early in July 
we heard of this great plan for 
the increase of the Navy.” My hon. 
Friend the Member for Banff (Mr. R. 
W. Duff) has, on a previous occasion, 
gone even further than this, for he said, 
‘‘The First Sea Lord gave evidence to 
the Committee, and yet at the time he 
had the new scheme in his pocket.” 
Now, Sir, when Sir Arthur Hood gave 
his evidence he had previously stated 
that no complete scheme, or plan of 
campaign, or whatever it may be called, 
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had ever been laid before the Admiralty. 
I am going to ask the House, in the 
case of Sir Arthur Hood, one of the 
most distinguished naval officers of the 
day, to allow me to quote his own words. 
Sir A. Hood was asked whether, in his 
opinion, the Navy at the present 
moment was fully adequate to perform 
its duties. His reply was :— 

“T am satisfied with the relative number of 
battle ships on these two conditions—first, that 
we shall continue to build battle ships to be 
ready to take the place of those that become 
obsolete, so that by the time they become ob- 
solete we shall have new ships ready to take 
their place ; and, secondly, that in the event of 
any other Power laying down more armour- 
clads, we should, at the same time, lay down 
vessels which would be certainly more powerful 


and faster ..,.I1 do not think we have 
enough fast cruisers . . . . They are the most 
pressing requirement.’’ 


Now, I ask the House to bear in mind 
two important conditions which Sir 
Arthur Hood attached to his evidence. 
He said— 

“IT am satisfied with the Navy on two 
points, provided we go on building further 
ironclads; and, secondly, that we watch the 
course of other Powers.’’ 


And in regard to the second condition, 
I desire to give the House some infor- 
mation as to what has been the policy of 
other Powers during the last 12 or 15 
mouths. The facts [ am about to state 
were known before our programme was 
laid before the House and the public. I 
am dealing with the ae vessels 
of the world, and I do so without in any 
sense desiring to draw an invidious com- 
paneen between the work being done 
y one Power and another. I wish to lay 
before the House all the information 
we possess before it comes to a vote. 
France had six armoured vessels dawd- 
ling upon the stocks up to within the last 
few months. They were doing their 
work in such a manner that the vessels 
would be in hand about ten years, but 
about the middle of last year they 
sage them to completion, and they 
ve since laid down three, if not four, 
certainly three more vessels. Russia 
also in 1888, had laid down, or was pre- 
paring to lay down, five armoured ves- 
sels, and they have one or two more 
under consideration. The largest is 
over 10,000 tons. Practically she is re- 
erecting her armoured Navy. I want the 
House to understand that this increase 
of Russia’s Navy is not attributable to 
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our policy. I happened to take up a 
journal in which was a communication 
from one of those enterprising creations 
of modern times, the interviewer who 
has apparently been to Russia. I read 
the following :— 

“Tt is not surprising that mistaken ideas. 
prevail as to the facts about Russia’s arma- 
ments. It is stated in an og Sone newspaper 
that Russia is taking steps to ely increase 
her Navy, in consequence of the i 
activity of the British Admiralty. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. The expan- 
sion of the Russian Navy is owing to no sudden 
impulse, but is the result of a carefully con- 
sidered and long settled ai but of late years, 
the strides towards completion have been more 
rapid than was contemplated in the original 
proposal.” 
We all know that within the past 
few months Germany has commenced 
a new programme, which includes 13 
armoured vessels, four being heavy 
ironclads, and some of which are already 
under weigh. Italy, we know, has 
pushed on to completion the three iron- 
clads she had on baad, and proposes to 
lay down another. We also know that 
Spain has four armoured vessels under 
construction, and plans for several 
others are in course of preparation. The 
hon. Member (Mr. Storey) has referred 
to the United States, which are buildi 
two armoured vessels, and have obtain 
authority to build three additional 
vessels. From the remarks of the hon. 
Member, the House might have been 
led to believe that the action of the 
United States had been taken subse- 
— to the action of Her Majesty’s 

overnment. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. Two vessels were laid 
down in the United States last year, 
and under the Bill, which received assent 
before the change of President on the 
4th March last, three more were to be 
commenced. 


Mr. STOREY: The hon. Gentleman 
is aware that in America they are slow 
moving, and he had better wait two or 
three months, when he will find that 
what I have said is absolutely the fact, 
that in the United States they justify 
their action—as he will see from the 
debates—by the extreme action taken 
by this Government. 

*Mr. FORWOOD: I shall not be sur- 
prised at all if America goes on increas- 
ing her Navy. She has a large surplus. 
revenue which she does not know what to: 
dowith. If she does not spend it on the 
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Navy or Public Works she will be obliged 
to reduce the duties, but the President is 
pledged to maintain the duties. As 
they must get rid of their money, they 
can do so in no more ee way than 
by spending it among the shipbuilders 
of the country. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH: Did not the 
First Lord of the Admiralty in his open- 
ing speech declare that there was no 
abnormal expenditure on the part of the 
Naval Powers of the Continent ? 

*Mr. FORWOOD: My noble Friend’s 
remark was that the expenditure was 
ceaseless, but had not been so remark- 
able in the past few months. The state- 
ment I have made has simply reference 
to what other nations are doing at the 
present moment. However, our pro- 
gramme is for four and a-half years, and 
we are placing before the House the work 
we propose to do in each of the 
following five years. Now, Sir, we 
have every reason to expect that 
foreign Governments will go on 
with the work of constructing their 
navies, and the facts I have stated 
with regard to foreign Powers have, I 
think, a very important bearing upon 
that part of Sir Arthur Hood’s evidence 
which I have already quoted. I 
come to another point of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s speech on Friday, where 
he said it was all nonsense to talk about 
the programme being a new programme 
recommended by the responsible ad- 
vicers of the Admiralty ; it was nothing 
of the kind. Well, of course, that is 
the usually courteous way in which the 
right hon. Gentleman conveys his point- 
blank denial. I can quite understand his 
scepticism as to any such plan being 
recommended by the responsible ad- 
visers of the Admiralty, for I am bound 
to say the mode of conducting the 
business of the Admiralty in past 
years has been exceedingly slovenly. 
It is probably the first time in Naval 
administration that any Government 
has had the courage to call in re- 
— Naval advisers to state what 

ey considered a sufficient number of 
vessels to protect the trade, commerce, 
and interests of this country. There 
has always been a feeling that their 
advice would lead to a large expendi- 
ture, and that it would be very trouble- 
some in constructing a popular Naval 

Budget, to have obtained the counsel of 
8g and responsible advisers 

forehand as to what was necessery 
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for the security of the country. I admit 
that it was a bold step to take. The 
relative superiority between nations as 
regards their navies depends not onl 
on numbers, but on the position th 
opponents may occupy. Of course, if it 
came merely to a question of Fleets 
meeting in the open sea it would be a 
simple matter to state the number of 
vessels that would be required to» cope 
with another certain number of vessels. 
But it is a very different matter when 
we have objective points to defend, as 
well as the duty of protecting our own 
coasts. I believe that those who wish 
to see this country strong and properly 
protected hold that the right position for 
us to occupy is to have regard not only 
to the force that can be mustered by 
any two possible antagonists in positions 
most favourable to them, and that we 
must have regard to our having a force 
placed in the most difficult position as 
regards the interests of this country. 
This was the proposition placed before 
the naval advisers of the Board. That 
proposition they answered, and on that 
answer our scheme is based. What they 
recommend is supported by the evidence 
which the Naval Manoouvres afforded. 
I venture to say to this House that with 
such a knowledge as we possess, and with 
such an opinion from our responsible 
officers, we should have been untrue to 
the trust reposed in us for the protection 
of the Empire had we not laid before 
the House this plan, leaving to the 
House the responsibility of accepting 
or rejecting it. We are told that our 
scheme is to be opposed on the Third 
Reading, and a Division is to be taken ; 
but, at any rate, we shall not have 
against us the vote of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Stirling 
Burghs, who, when challenged by me, 
said that, although it would be difficult 
for him to vote with us, yet he was going 
to support the proposition of the Govern- 
ment. The hon. Member for Sunderland 
and the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bradford twitted us with - 
thé unbusinesslike manner in which we 
are carrying out our scheme, and said 
that no business man, no private firm, 
would lay down vessels in the way we 
propose. I quite admit that the right 
licy, and the best policy, in ship- 
bul ing, whether by private companies 
or by the Government, is to lay down a 
continuous amount of tonnage, so that 
you may not have to put down a 
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large number one year, and a 
small number another. What might 
be prudent on the part of a 

rivate individual might be very 
imprudent on the part of the Govern- 
ment, in whose case time is the most 
important element. These vessels must 
be completed within the time stated in 
the Bill, and every care has been taken 
to have the designs completely matured 
and the amount of armament fixed 
before any steps are taken to have the 
vessels constructed. As the hon. 
Member for Sunderland has raised a 
question as to the constitutional 
character of the finance and there 
appears to be some confusion in the 
matter as to the three millions of 
money, I will again explain that the 
Bill provides for an expenditure of 10 
millions of money on contract work and 
11} millions on work to be done in the 
dockyards, including armaments, and 
the three millions have nothing what- 
ever to do with any amount in the Bill. 
It is simply a surplus sum of money— 
if the normal rate of expenditure is main- 
tained—available to go on with new 
construction as present ships fall out of 
the dockyards, and so to prevent the 
discharge of men at the dockyards. 
I think the House will admit that if 
the Government lay down a programme 
to be executed within a given time, unless 
they wish to see the dockyards shut up, 
they must provide for further expendi- 
ture on other work to follow. With re- 
gard to the constitutional character of 
our finance, all I can say is that the 
£10,000,000 of money are going in 
contracts, and whether they are in the 
Bill or not, being contracts it can 
make no difference in the control of this 
House over the money. The money for 
dockyard-built ships will come before 
the House from year to year to be 
voted ; but having the scheme embodied 
in the Bill, if any Government desired for 
popularity’s sake to reduce the Esti- 
mates, they would have to explain that 
the reduction meant a reduction in the 
shipbuilding which the House had 
already ordered, and was not merely a 
sum to be cut off the Estimate without 
any explanation at all. I believe the 
Vote on the Second Reading showed that 
the Bill commends itself to the common 
sense of the majority of the House, and 
I trust that on the Third Reading there 
be sufficient unanimity to show that the 
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protection of the Empire is a matter 
in respect of which none will seek to 
gain a Party ene 

Mrz. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.): 
The speech of the hon. and gallant 
General opposite (Sir E. Hamley) has 
given me an additional reason for 
desiring to speak this afternoon. He 
seemed to think that some of us are 
putting ourselves out of touch with 
our constituents. Now, I believe that 
we—the opponents of the Bill—will 
have no difficulty whatever in justifying 
ourselves before our constituents. So 
far as I can ascertain, we are just in the 
same position now as we were when the 
Bill was first brought in. There has 
been no clear Ministerial statement 
giving a distinct reason why thereshould 
be this extraordinary expenditure on 
the Navy. Hon. Gentlemen opposite 
only regard it as a sop in the pan, and 
tell us that something more will be 
required to make the Navy perfect. 
Even the noble Lord the Member for 
Marylebone (Lord ©. Beresford) does 
not like the Bill, because the Govern- 
ment have not submitted a thoroughly 
complete scheme, and one that will be 
sufficient for the country once for all. 
I have risen to take part in the debate, 
however, chiefly on account of the ex- 
traordinary way in which the name of 
an illustrious statesman has been at- 
tempted to be utilized by hon. Gentle- 
men opposite. I was astonished to be 
told on Friday by a gallant Admiral, 
who is one of the warm supporters of 
the Government, w study Richard 
Cobden. Now, I think that I studied 
Richard Cobden before the gallant Ad- 
miral made up his mind to favour the 
country with a specimen of his ability 
in the political arena. When I was 
quite a youth Richard Cobden was one 
of the men I followed most assiduously. 
When I heard him quoted the other 
night, I asked myself, ‘‘ What has be- 
come of the author of ‘The Three 
Panics?’’’ I wonder whether the gal- 
lant Admiral has ever read ‘‘ The Three 
Panics” carefully and assiduously? 
The whole of Richard Cobden’s life was 
spent in attacking with vigour the 
panics which were repeatedly being got 
up. He attacked—first, the panic of 
1847-48; next, the panic of 1851-52 and 
1853; and, lastly, the panic of 1859-60 
and ’61, Richard Cobden has over and 
over again been brought into court by 
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hon. Members on the other side of the 
House as a witness in favour of the 
scheme of the Government. Let me 
direct attention to Mr. Oobden’s speech 
in this House in 1859 before the Com- 
mercial Treaty was signed. Was it a 
speech in favour of an extensive expen- 
diture on the part of the Admiralty 
beyond the ordinary expenditure? Not 
at all. It was a powerful and trenchant 
speech against a similar panic to that 
which we are attacking now, and it was 
made in opposition to one of these ex- 
traordinary attempts to extract a large 
sum of money from the country without 
any particular object. On the 29th of 
July, 1859, Richard Cobden said :— 

“We have been asked to vote this year 
for the purposes of the Navy no less than 
£26,000,000 sterling, or twice the amount 
voted for a similar object when I first entered 
the House. We are called upon this year to 
vote three times as much for the Navy as was 
the case in 1835, when the Duke of Wellington 
and Sir Robert Peel were at the head of affairs.” 
Is that a speech in favour of the argu- 
ment of hon. Gentlemen opposite? We 
have had in the course of this debate 
inuendos against the conduct of the 
French, Russian, and other European 
Governments, and we are given to under- 
stand that it is necessary to make this 
expenditure because something horrible 
is going to happen owing to the conduct 
of these Governments. Mr. Cobden, in 
the speech I am quoting, went on to 
say :— 

‘“While the Courts of these countries have 
been holding friendly intercourse, the Govern- 
ments at the same time have been preparing for 
an outbreak of war, and have never shown the 
slightest confidence in each other. This.is a 
degrading policy in the sight of the world. I 
say that we ought to have as large a Navy in 
England as any other country possesses. If I 
saw a disposition on the part of France to have 
as large a Navy as England——” 


Apmrrat MAYNE: The speech which 
I quoted was one delivered by Mr. 
Cobden at Rochdale. 


Mr. J. ROWLANDS: This is the. 


only speech which I have, and it was 
delivered in this House. Mr. Cubden 
went on to say— 


“Tf I saw a disposition on the part of France 
to have as large a Navy as England, and no 
inclination to yield to the offer of an explana- 
tion, I should suspect France of having a 
sinister purpose in her armaments, and if it 
came to a question of rivalry after the offer of 
explanation had been made, I would as cheer- 

y vote £100,000,000 sterling as I would 
vote £5,000,000 under the present system.” 


Speaking again as to what might be 
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pecessary under certain circumstances, 
Mr. Cobden said— 

“‘T would submit to these evils when they are 

necessary; but for Heaven's sake do not im 
them on the people lo than you can! With 
reason, argument, and. justice remove them 
from among them.” 
In the present instance the Government 
have not shown the paramount import- 
ance of expending this money. On the 
contrary, we are already overburdened 
with a struggling population, and we 
say, ‘‘ Do not do this until it is an abso- 
lute necessity, and then, when you can 
show that there is a necessity, possibly 
we shall be as ready as you are to vote 
the money.” Mr. Cobden told us in 
‘¢ The Three Panics”’ that— 

“ The effect produced by the invasion panic 

in England was very dissimilar upon different 
classes in France. Statesmen and men of 
education and experience, did not give the 
British Government credit for sincerity when 
it made the alleged naval armaments of France 
the plea for extraordinary warlike preparations. 
Their opinion could not be better expressed 
than in the words of M. Ducos, who, when 
writing privately to one of his colleagues 
during the former panic, observed that ‘the 
English Cabinet may possibly not be very much 
distressed by these imaginary terrors (as we 
have sometimes seen among ourselves), inas- 
much as they enable them to swell their Budget, 
and serve to strengthen a somewhat uncertain 
majority in Parliament.’”’ 
The Government want a huge sum of 
money to spend in the Dockyards, and 
we suspect that their object is to squan- 
der it before the next Election. [ Cries 
of “*Oh!”] I havea perfect right to 
look for an object. Itis not necessary 
that I should refer further to Mr. Cob- 
den; but I could stand here all day and 
pelt hon. Members opposite with quo- 
tations from his speeches. Before I sit 
down let me give another quotation— 
this time from the late Joseph Hume, 
who on one occasion said— 

“ Our present panics are not due, as in times 
past, to old women, but to having too war 
clubs about London containing so man - 
pay officers, with nothing to do but to look after 
themselves and their friends. These are the 
men who write to the newspapers, and are 
anxious to bring grist to the mill somehow or 
other.” 

There were, therefore, in those days 
persons who held very much the 
IK Pp which we hold now. It is the 
old rivalry and the old attempt to best 
one another, leaving the mass of the 
toilers of the country to pay the cost. 
But there are those who believe that 
the strength of an Empire does not con- 
sist in the amount of money spent year 
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by year in taxation, but upon the con- 
tion in which the masses of the people 
are. An Empire existing under good 
conditions, with a free and prosperous 
poor’s, should the emergency arise, 
wever stropgly they may be imbued 
with high and noble peace principles, 
will know how to meet it, and would go 
forth to encounter any foe who might 
care to enter the field against them. I 
have made these remarks by way of pro- 
test against the policy of the Govern- 
ment, and I shall go into the Lobby in 
support of the Amendment of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Bethnal Green 
as one of the legitimate heirs of Richard 
Oobden. [ Cries of Oh!” I should like 
to know how long hon. Gentlemen op- 
site have posed as the heirs of Richard 
bden, and have been proud of his 
deeds. I have yet to learn that they are 
admirers of his grand policy of Free 
Trade and non-intervention. It is 
certainly in his spirit that we on this 
side of the House shall go into the 
Lobby to vote against the proposals of 
the Government. 

*Lorp C. BERESFORD (Marylebone, 
E.): I should not have intervened in 
this debate but for the remarks of the 
Secretary of the Admiralty. It all shows 
how careful we ought to be in these 
matters on both sides of the House to 
bury all questions of Party when we are 
considering the defence of the country. 
I myself have always carefully avoided 
saying what occurred when other 
Governments were in power, and to put 
my views as clearly as possible before 
the House without touching sore places. 
Now, my noble Friend at Birmingham 
certainly did say something which 
irritated some people. 

Lory G. HAMILTON : I said nothing 
at birmingham whieh I have not said in 
this House over and over again. 

*Lorpv C. BERESFORD: My noble 
Friend has corrected me. Then he has 
certainly been misunderstood, but the 
debate, in my opinion, has been pro- 
longed in consequence of what he did 
say. I think that all questions of Party 
should be barred on an occasion like 
this when we are discussing the defences 
of the country. I do not blame the Front 
Bench for changing its mind. and for 
making out black is white if they will 
only admit that they have been misin- 
formed, but they have adopted the poli- 
tical way of getting out of the difficulty. 
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I think itis much better to be broad and 
honest, and if they have made a mistake 
say so. Depend upon it, the conduct of 
my late colleagues and the Governm 
have done more to stop this Bill peens 
quickly than anything else. I obj 
their making out that I can nei 
read nor write, hear nor 
The Secretary of the Admiralty x tag of 
altered circumstances. I entirely dis- 
agree with him. The circumstances 
have not altered in the least. The pro- 
posals which I made on the 13th of De- 
cember were almost identical with the 
roposals now made by the Government, 
But I was answered by the Government 
and told that I was altogether wrong, 
and that there was no necessity for 
them. I want to know what vessels 
Russia and France and Italy have laid 
down above and beyond that Return. 
I deny that there are any, and the Sec- 
retary of the Admiralty must know it. 
*Mr. FORWOOD: What Return is 
the noble Lord referring to? The facts 
I gave were from the Return made this 
ear. 
‘aap ©. BERESFORD: The hon. 
Member stated that France, Italy, and 
Russia have laid down some battleships 
lately. I say that no battleships have 
been laid down since ‘the navies of 
other countries’ Return—a Return 
which has been discussed over and over 


see, 


again. 

eM. FORWOOD: I must interrupt 
my noble Friend again. The facts I 
gave had reference to work since 
March in last year. 

*Lorpv C. BERESFORD: That lands 
the hon. Member in a bigger hole than 
ever. It was only in December last 
that I spoke, and then I was proved 
to be altogether wrong. 

*Mr. FORWOOD: So you. were. 

*Lorpv C. BERESFORD: The hon. 
Gentleman says—So I was. I cannot 
understand what he means, and I must 
leave him to explain. It is impossible 
to argue with people who go about 
like a weathercock. They have 
altered their minds, and now they are 
going to do the right thing. Hon. 

entlemen opposite have called atten- 
tion to what has been said in justifica- 
tion of the plan of the Admiralty. 

What my noble Friend ought to have 
done was to call upon his naval advisers 
to prepare a complete plan saying what 





|ships are necessary for the defence of 
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the Empire, with its enormous amount 
of imports and exports. What has he 
done according to his own statement? 

He has gone all through the figures of 
the Admiralty. I do not with 
him that the statements have been most 
extraordinary. Now, Sir, will the Civil 
Lord of the Admiralty tell the House 
that any Admiral besides Sir Arthur 
Hood declares that he is satisfied that 
this increase of the Fleet will meet all 
our requirements? Will it meet the 
wastage? We are not going to lay 
down any ships besides these for the 
next five years. Shall we, at the end of 
that time, have a Fleet? Do all the 
Admirals with Sir Arthur Hood ? 
If the Civil Lord tells us they are, I 
shall be amazed. 

*Lorpv G. HAMILTON: All the Naval 
Lords signed the statement that, if we 
make the addition to the Fleet, as ac- 
cording to the Bill we propose to do in 
the next four years, the Navy will be 
equal to the combined forces of two 
Powers. 

*Lorp OC. BERESFORD: I think that 
that is very satisfactory, and as the First 
Lord tells us that, I am perfectly ready 
to go with him as far as that argument 

oes. But I do not know what the 

ouse of Commons will say when, in 
four years’ time, they are asked for a 
further increase of the Navy, as I know 
hon. Members will. be, as sure as they 
sit on those Benches. What we ought 
to do is to run our Fleet up to a given 
standard first, and then allow for wast- 
age. The Naval Estimates would then 
be nearly normal; but as sure as you 
go on with this sort of policy you 
will have these panics over and over 
again. I think the First Lord makes out 
his plan in a half-hearted and very un- 
businesslike way. Take, for instance, 
the wastage of the Fleet. He puts down 
four ironclads as obsolete. But accord- 
ing to his own showing at the end of 
four years 14 other ironclads will have 
become obsolete, and j etin the next three 
years only 10 battleshipsare to be built,so 
that he will not meet the actual wastage. 
With regard to some observations made 
by the hon. Member for Wansbeck, as 
to the naval position of this country and 
of France in i843, I should like to 
point out that British commerce has, 
since that time, gone on increasing by 
hundreds of millions sterling, while the 
force which we have to defend it has 
hardly increased at all. That is the 
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point before the country. The Govern- 
ment have put difficulties in their own 
way by the manner in which they, have 
brought their scheme forward. 7 they” 
had made the addition to the Navy in a 
proper, businesslike fashion it would have- 

nm far better for the country, and for 
the House of Commons, and for them- 
selves. At the same time, I shall go into 
the Lobby with them, as I consider it to 
be absolutely necessary that our Fleet: 
should be run up to the standard which: 
they have laid down. 

Mr. R. W. DUFF (Banffshire): I 
propose to trouble the House with but. 

ew remarks. We, on the Opposition 
side of the House, have been somewhat 
disappointed by the statement of the 
Secretary to the Admiralty, who did not. 
reply in the smallest degree to the 
i made by my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Derby. The hon. Gen- 
tleman commenced by accusing the 
right hon. Gentleman of having made 
misstatements, but he has not attempted 
to deny or explain away the speech of 
the First Lord at the Mansion House in 
1886, in which he intended to convey to 
the country the idea that our Navy was 
strong enough to compete with that of 
any three Powers combined. 

*Lorpv G. HAMILTON: Nothing of 
the kind. 

Mr. DUFF: The right hon. Gentle- 
man said that this country had more 
ships in commission than any three 
European Powers. Did that mean any- 
thing or nothing? I say it conveyed to- 
the people the idea that our Navy was 
stronger than that of any three Powers. 
Of course, we knew that this was pure, 
sheer, unadulterated nonsense, and that. 
in order to make the statement the 
Government would have to count every 
Queen’s yacht, every receiving ship, and 
every old hulk even down to the Victory. 
But was it proper for the First Lord to- 
go to the Mansion House and convey 
such an expression ? I consider that my 
right hon. Friend the Member for 
Derby was perfectly justified in quoting 
that remark of the noble Lord’s as. 
evidence that nine months after the 
Government came into Office they were- 
satisfied with the condition of things in 
the Navy. 

*Lorp G. HAMILTON: The right. 
hon. Gentleman has distorted my mean- 
ing. In the speech to which the hon. 
Member has referred I spoke of the 
grave defects and deficiencies in the 
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naval organization of the country, and 
aid that they were in course of being 
remedied. I said it was as senseless to 
ignore any shortcomings as it was irra- 
tional to exaggerate or distortthem. And 
then, after stating certain facts, I went 
on to say that we had inthis country naval 
Tesources which were practically un- 
limited, and that it was the duty of the 
Department to see that proper steps 
‘were taken to utilize them. 

Mr. DUFF : I observe that the noble 
Lord has not alluded to the most im- 
portant part of the speech, in which he 
said that ‘the numberof shipsin commis- 
sion, armoured and unarmoured, exceeds 
the combined forces of the three greatest 
European Powers.”’ We have heard noex- 
planation of that statement, and later on 
at Birmingham he repeated the story of 
the quick-firing ammunition of which 
we have heard so much. In regard to 
that I should like to mention one cir- 
cumstance, and that is, that in the year 

1886 the amount taken for naval ord- 
nance was £1,600,000, or £200,000 more 
‘than we are spending just now. Yet 
we are told that at that time there was 
a serious deficiency in the ammunition. 
The Secretary to the Admiralty has 
accused me of misrepresenting the evi- 
dence of Sir A. Hood. Now, I may 
mention that I have had a correspon- 
dence with Sir Arthur on the subject. 
He appeared to think that I misquoted 
him, and I told him that if he was not 
satisfied with my explanation, I was 
perfectly willing to publish it. He said, 

owever, that there was no necessity for 
that. I confess that I am still at a loss 
to understand the position of the Admi- 
ralty with regard to an increase in the 
Navy. The First Naval Lord told the 
Committee on the 16th June that he 
only wanted six more cruisers. 

*Mr. FORWOOD: By 1890. 

Mr. DUFF: He was several times 
‘asked, are you satisfied with the 
armour clads, and he replied yes, pro- 
vided you build me these six cruisers. 
Yet he admits that fourteen days after- 
‘wards—on the 1st July—this scheme 
wasin print, at the very time when, ashas 
been declared over and over again, our 
Fleet was equal to the combined Fleets 
of France and Russia. 

*Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON : 
Never. 

Mr. DUFF: Do not be so rash in 

<ontradiction. I say we have had that 
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statement over and over again. Now, 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, in a 
speech delivered at the London Chamber 
of Commerce in March, 1888, said :— 


‘‘ But it was asked whether the British Navy 
was able to cope with any reasonable com- 
bination of Foreign Powers. It could be an- 
swered that England was more than equal in 
strength to two of the greatest nations in 
Europe—France and Russia.” 


*Mr. FORWOOD: Will the hon. 
Member continue the quotation, and not 
divorce it from the context? In the next 
sentence I gave the numbers, and on 
those numbers I based the comparison. 

Mr. DUFF: I venture to say that that 
statement contains the deliberate opinion 
of the Admiralty. 

*Mz. FORWOOD: I gave the num- 
bers and compared them. 

Mr. DUFF: I take the words “equal 
in strength ;” how can that mean equal 
in numbers? That was the opinion of 
the Secretary to the Admiralty on March 
23. On the Ist July he gives us a dif- 
ferent account. How is it possible for 
the House or the country to have any 
confidence in such a vacillating policy as 
that of the Government? When I said 
the other day that the First Naval Lord 
must, while he was giving his evidence 
before the Committee, have had the pre- 
sent scheme in his pocket, I meant that 
he must have had it in his mind, for it 
was in print on July ‘1. 

*Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: The 
scheme was not in print then. 

Mr. DUFF: The First Naval Lord 
has stated that it was in print on the 
Ist July; he stated that in the corre- 
spondence, on his honour as an officer 
and a gentleman. The Secretary to the 
Admiralty has accused the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby of 
making garbled statements. I leave the 
House to judge which are the most 
garbled, his statements or those of the 
Admiralty. I quite agree with my right 
hon. Friend that the Cavecniedh scheme 
is really that of the noble Lord the 
Member for Marylebone watered down ; 
but while the noble Lord has put for- 
ward his scheme in a businesslike spirit 
and said what he thinks the British 
Navy has to do, and how many ships 
are required for the work, the Govern- 
ment have given the House no reasons 
whatever for their scheme. In the in- 
terests of the Navy, which I have very 
much at heart, I regret the spirit of 
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swagger in which this Bill—purportin 
to poe twenty-one and a half lin 
whereas really we are only going to 
spend eight millions. extra—has te 
introduced. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, 
W.): I think the speech of my right 
hon. Friend the Macher for Derby has 
completely knocked overboard this 
scheme of the Government, and it was 
evidently the duty of the noble Lord 
the First Lord of the Admiralty to 
attempt to put it on ‘its legs again. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, opinion on this side 
of the House, and out of doors, will 
certainly be that the Secretary to the 
Admiralty has not succeeded in re- 
establishing the case of the Govern- 
ment. We were asked in the original 
Resolution to declare that it was ex- 
pedient to increase the Navy consider- 
‘ably and to spend alarge sum of money 
in the course of the next five years, and 
I confess that as the debate goes on I 
am becoming profoundly convinced that 
this is a scare to which the House of 
Commons is asked to give way, and that 
the longer the question remains under 
consideration, the less necessity will be 
shown for this extraordinary outlay. 
Sir, it is quite right—and no doubt the 
noble Lord the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, and the Leader of the House of 
Commons were well advised in attempt- 
ing to close the debate on Friday night 
—that the less opportunity there is 
given for the continuation of the debate 
the better for them. But the debate 
having been continued, I am bound to 
say that hon. Gentlemen who have 
spoken this evening may fairly claim to 
represent the feeling of the masses of 
the people—they may say that they 
really reflect the opinion of the vast 
majority of the public on the scheme. 
It may be that the Government found it 
necessary to bring forward the scheme, 
but what a marvel it is that the noble 
Lord the First Lord of the Admiralty 
should have had anything to do with 
bringing it forward. If he desired to 
maintain his own character for consis- 
tency, and for knowledge of the Depart- 
ment of which he has charge, he would 
have said, after the declarations he had 
made in the country and in this House 
on the question of our Navy being able 
to cope with any two Oontinental 
Powers, that he could not consistently 
come down with proposals which implied 
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that the Navy was in no such safe condi- 
tion. Now, many of us are placed in 
the difficulty of not knowing whether 
we are to believe the noble Lord’s 
statement to-day, or the statement he 
has been making during the last two or 
three years. For my own part, I am 
disposed to believe the noble Lord’s 
original statement ; I cannot pee any 
reliance upon his present declarations, 
and my belief is that he has been driven 
to change his position. I am afraid it 
is only too true, as was said by the 
noble Lord the Member for Marylebone, 
that the First Lord of the Admiralty is. 
nothing but a weather-cock, and that 
he changes his position day after 
day, week after week, and month after 
month as events occur. I believe the Vote 
asked for to-night shows, on the part of 
the Government, a want of consideration 
and a want of deliberation. I am not 
going to occupy the time of the House 
beyond dealing with one or two points 
which the noble Lord has referred to. 
He stated that this proposed enormous 
extension of the Navy was received by 
all the Powers with satisfaction. I 
ventured to interject at the time an 
inquiry ‘‘ What Powers ?” and at the 
same time the noble Lord the Member 
for Marylebone, asked if any diplomatic 
despatches had been received from the 
different Governments in Europe, ex- 
pressing approval of this singular 
increase of the British Navy. Now, I 
ask what Powers did the First Lord of 
the Admiralty refer to. I fear, Mr. 
Speaker, that the British Government 
is taking sides, and is becoming a 
partizan in the squabbles of the Con- 
tinent. I can understand that this 
proposal may be acceptable to Germany, — 
and possibly to Austria and Italy; but 
does the. noble Lord wish the House 
and the country to understand that 
Russia, or the United States of America, 
or France view this increase of the 
Navy to any satisfaction? The noble 
Lord knows very well these Powers 
cannot do so, because they must be 
aware that if we are arming in this way 
it is against a combination of some or 
all of these Powers that we are prepar- 
ing. Well, Sir, the noble Lord has 
further informed us that this increase 
of the Navy is really intended to main- 
tain the peace of Europe. But, Mr. 
Speaker, we were told at the outset that 
this extraordinary expenditure and this 
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large increase was intended to protect 
British commerce, and render the British 
shores safe from attack. Does the noble 
Lord intend us to understand that we 
are indulging in this enormous expendi- 
ture with a view to domineering over all 
the countries of Europe, and to main- 
taining the peace? If he does, I can 
only say that nothing more chimerical 
or more unlikely can be expected from 
British Government entering upon such 
a scheme which has been conceived in 
this way. If weare really interested in 
the maintenance of the peace of Europe, 
- I venture to suggest that we must adopt 
very different methods than this rivalry 
in the increase of the Army and Navy 
of this country, and instead of taking 


up such an attitude we should 
opt a more rational position. 
The gallant officer stated that the time 


would come when the people of Europe 
‘would put a check to this mad expendi- 
ture on the part of Europe. I was 
glad to hear from such a quarter such 
a cam pre We on this side have in- 
dulged this hope for a long time past, 
but we want to see the beginning of 
such a change, and what I assert is that 
if a great and general catastrophe in 
Europe is to be avoided it must be by 
proper steps being taken to ameliorate 
the present pressure upon the industrial 
elasses of the Continent. In Italy, 
Austria, and Germany the industrial 
elasses are manifesting a great spirit of 
dissatisfaction and of despair, and a 
Aetermitation also no longer to tolerate 
the crushing burden under which they 
writhe. I know it is difficult for any 
one of the States on the Continent to 
take the initiative, but I think we might 
usefully employ ourselves in this direc- 
tion. What use is diplomacy, if it is 
not able to do something in the way 
of mitigating situations? We spend 
large sums in keeping gentlemen in 
every capital in Europe in order that 
we may remain on good terms with the 
different nations and in order that they 
may remove any international diffi- 
tulties which prevail. What have these 
mtlemen been doing all these years ? 
ave we any evidence that any attempt 
whatever has been made by these gen- 
tlemen to mitigate the situation on the 
Continent, to offer their good offices 
towards a general reduction of arma- 
ments on the Continent? If they have 
not used their good offices in this direc- 
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tion, I maintain they have failed in their 
duty, not only towards England, but to 
the world at lar, I have said there is 
evidence of a disposition on the part of 
the present Government to lean towards 
the triple alliance on the Continent. I 
am not here to say that the policy of 
Germany, Austria, and Italy may not 
be one as well worthy of our support 
as any that France or eny other Power 
can suggest, but I insist that we ought 
to take no share in any of these Con- 
tinental a We are practically 
boycotting France, and I ask how by 
such means we shall keep out of diffi- 
culty. I believe the people will in a 
very short time come round to see that 
the proposals of the Government are 
mischievous from first to last, and that 
there has been cast on the country 
increased burdens for which there is no 
necessity whatever, and which will 
only tend to aggravate the situation. 
[‘* Divide.” ] No doubt it is very im- 
portant that Gentlemen opposite should 
dine at a certain hour, but it is also im- 
portant that when it is proposed to 
spend 20 millions of money those who 
feel called upon to protest against the 
expenditure should be beerdl I put 
infinitely more faith in a single act 
which has been performed within the 
last few days than I put in the expen- 
diture of this extra 10 millions of money. 
The Lord Mayor of London has 
done this country splendid service by 
his presence in Paris, and by his 
declaration there that the British people 
wish to live on the best of terms with 
the French, and wish to remove every 
possible cause of jealousy, and, if 
Governments fail us, and if the House 
of Commons is not true to the people, 
then we must rely upon these other 
methods such as that taken by the Lord 
Mayor and thé utterances of Members 
in this House who are entitled to speak 
on behalf of the industrial classes of 
this country to save us and the Con- 
tinent of Europe from the catastrophe 
which seems impending. 

Sm W. LAWSON (Oumberland, 
Cockermouth): I thoroughly agree with 
my hon. Friend that when it is proposed 
to spend enormous sums of money upon 
armaments, it is the duty of this House 
to carefully consider the proposition. I 
do not see how anyone can complain of 
this debate being prolonged, seeing that 
this measure has been described by the 
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Times,the official organoftheGovernment, 
as the a measure of the Session. 
If the Government’s scheme be right and 
good, one acceptable to the country, 
one which is capable of defence, surely it 
is in their interest that it should be dis- 
cussed as much as possible in the House. 
Now, Sir, we were told in the Queen’s 
Speech that the Navy is to be increased 
that it may the better protect our shorés 
and our commerce. e First Lord of 
the Admiralty has said since that the 
object of it is the promotion of the peace 
of Europe. I suppose the promotion of 
the peace of Europe means an inter- 
ference in the abominable quarrels which 
go on in Europe with which we have no 
manner of concern. Surely you do not 
want this Navy for that. Itis only a year 
9g that the First Lord of the Admiralty 
said :— 

‘‘T am well within the mark when I say we 
are 30 or 40 per cent above the next most 
powerful Naval Power.”’ 

Where, therefore, is the danger to our 
commerce? What is the Government 
afraid of? I do not suppose they are 
anxious about commerce, for they are 
doing all they can to prevent sugar 
coming into this country. If there is 
any danger to the commerce of the 
country how is it that not one of the 
representatives of the working men in 
this House is found to support this 
measure? I see near me two friends of 
mine who are distinguished representa- 
tives of the commerce of the country— 
my hon. Friend the Member for Hull 
(Mr. C. Wilson) and my hon. Friend 
the Member for Southampton (Mr. 
Evans). Both of them are dead against 
this scheme. Their living depends upon 
commerce, and surely if any persons are 
competent to speak on this matter they 
are gentlemen of that description. The 
fact is, this Bill is to give us power to 
meddle and muddle in every abominable 
European quarrel that goes on. . There- 
fore, the object of the measure is bad ; 
it is not defence but defiance. This is a 
preparation for war, and I declare that 
preparation for war is the firgt step 
towards war. The Bill is also bad in 
the way in which it attempts to accom- 
plish its object. How delightful it was 
to hear the hon. and gallant Admiral 
(Admiral Field) sa at the scheme 
was one for compelling future Parlia- 
ments to do the bidding of the present 
Government. The hon. and gallant 
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Gentleman also said another good 
thing. He said it was very well 
to get all this money voted while we 
had the Irishmen with us, a clear ad- 
mission that he knows Home Rule is 
coming very soon. Of course there is 
danger of invasion. Lord Salisbury 
told us the other day there was danger 
of being invaded by the Irish. I should 
think he is the only person who enter- 
tains that opinion. It seems to me that 
from beginning to end the scheme is a 
confession of incompetence on the part 
of the Government. Some time ago we 
had a whole night of quotations from 
the speeches of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty and his subordinate, the 
Secretary to the Admiralty. We have 
tried to get a speech from the right hon. 
Gentieman the Member for the Eccle- 
shall Division of Sheffield (Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett), who, no doubt, had he spoken 
would have made a speech more absurd 
than either of the other two. But we 
have not succeeded in the attempt. 
Again, the scheme involves the adop- 
tion of a most unconstitutional course. 
If I may use the expression, I assert 
that the policy which the Bill embodies 
is an idiotic policy—a policy of unlimited 
brag. Weare practically saying to other 
nations, ‘‘ We are stonger, more power- 
ful than you, and we will show you we 
are.” The expenditure of our money 
in such an effort is the most wicked and 
wanton waste of the resources of the 
country that has ever been proposed. 
Whom is this done to please? Who 
is at the bottom of this? The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Derby 
(Sir William Harcourt) told us the other 
night that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Marylebone (Lord 0. 
Beresford) is at the bottom of it. 
I have a great respect for the noble 
Lord, and for his ability and courage, 
but I do not think he has influence 
enough to get up a scare entirely by 
himself. The First Lord of the Admiralty 
said in this House that the Monarchies 
and Governments of Europe were 
anxious to prolong the state of 
European peace, and they therefore 
welcomed this addition to our forces as 
a guarantee that we. should have 
additional power to secure the main- 
tenance of peace. I think that was one 
of the most extraordinary statements 
I ever heard in this House. The 
argument is that these great additions 
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to our Navy are made to please other ' 


Powers. I suppose, then, we must be 
pleased to see them arming. Then the 
noble Lord (Lord G. Hamilton) says 
that the increasing armaments of other 
nations have rendered an _ increase 
necessary on our part. So that all 
nations are to go on arming against 
one another because they cannot keep 
the peace with one another unless they 
-doso. I think that declaration of the 
noble Lord is the most ridiculous 
political statement we have ever heard, 
except, of course, the one eg | 
the invasion of Ireland used by Lor 
Salisbury. I must say I never heard 
any proposal brought forward with so 
little show of argument in its favour. 
It would almost appear that the nations 
of the earth who are indulging in this 
insane rivalry had gone stark, staring 
mad. I think it was Bishop Butler 
who said there were times when nations 
went mad, and I should think that this 
is one of the occasions. But itis more 
sad than mad to see the Government 
of this country taking advantage of this 
ridiculous scare, which they know is a 
scare, just to put a few contracts into 
the hands of a few shipbuilders, and to 
get places and promotion and good 
ensions for the fighting classes. 
Cries of ‘ Divide.” | I do not know 
why the hon. Gentlemen who called out 
‘‘ Divide” should remain to hear me. 
They do not agree with what I say, and 
I have not much hope of converting 
them. There are, however, many 
hon. Members here who are ready to 
repeat my protest against this wicked 
and wanton waste of public money. 
There are many other hon. Members 
here ready to repeatthe protest. Lethon. 
Members opposite retire until the Divi- 
sion. Ifthey donot hear our arguments, I 
am sure they will vote with a much 
clearer conscience against us. I am 
rejoiced to find the working men taking 
this matter up, and the more this matter 
is discussed the more they will see that 
this expenditure is a dead loss to the 
working men. Mr. Ruskin says the time 
is drawing near for the workmen who 
are conscious of their own power and 
probity to draw together into action, 
and that the real, true cause of the in- 
crease of armaments is simply the gain 
of manufacturers of the instruments of 
death. That is the opinion of all great 
thinkers and writers and philosophers 


Sir W. Lawson 
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who have looked into this question— 
that these war armaments are kept up 
for the sake of a class and not in the 
interest of the people. The First Lord 
of the Admiralty never answers me when 
I put questions to him in this House. 
I suppose he cannot answer me. But. 
let him try. I am sorry he cannot 
speak again in this debate, but he could 
send for the hon. Member for Sheffield 
(Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett). I wonder what. 
has become of him? The noble Lord 
(Lord G. Hamilton) talks about pro- 
tecting the Empire, but he wilf not tell 
us who is the enemy he is afraid of, or 
what danger there is of our quarrelling 
with anybody. As long as that question 
remains unanswered, the Government 
remains condemned. If we really are 
on the cordial relations with foreign 
countries that the hon. Member says 
we are, why is it not possible for us to 
enter into negotiations withthem ? Mr. 
Cobden has been quoted to-night, but I 
would point out that in the very speech 
which has been referred to, he said, 
“he would vote that money after 
every explanation to present such an 
absurd waste had taken place.” 
That is the whole point. All 
we want is some explanation with 
other Governments. There have been 
since 1850 no less than 52 im- 
portant cases in which international 
disputes have been settled by arbitra- 
tion. My gallant Friend opposite 
(Admiral Field), in his speech the other 
night, extolled the Jingoes, and said 
our country had been made by Jingoes. 
I will tell you one achievement in this 
generation which exceeds the deeds of 
all the Jingoes ever born, and that was 
the settlement of the Alabama question 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian (Mr. Gladstone), 
and I tell the noble Lord opposite 
(Lord G. Hamilton), that long after 
the massacre of Tel-el-Kebir and the 
devastation of Alexandria have been 
i, omg that arbitration business 
will be looked upon as one of the 
noblest and soundest pieces of states- 
manship ever accomplished. I say that 
the Government can at least negotiate 
with Foreign Powers for a reduction of 
their armaments. It is because I can- 
not find a shred of evidence that either 
the Ministers or their Ambassadors have 
ever made a single step or an honest 
endeavour to obtain a mutual reduction 
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this Bill. And yet, Mr. Speaker, I am 
really not altogether sorry that this 
measure has been brought in. It will 
teach the people of this country what 
the Tory Government is capable of. It 
will teach the country that the Tory 
Government considers that working 
men were born simply to maintain 
fighting men. It will prove that the 
Tory Government absolutely refuses to 
— to the conscience and the justice 
of other nations, but will maintain for 
evermore that odious military system 
which produces the misery of the many 
and conduces to the advantage of only a 
very small portion ofthe people. I will 
finish with an epilogue, which I 
read only yesterday. One of the Kings 
of Prussia was once appealed to by a 
poor woman to release her son from 
military service. He applied, ‘I my- 
self and my nobles are soldiers. What 
can your son wish for better than to 
enter the Army?’’ The poor woman 
answered, ‘‘ Ah, Sire, fighting may be 
very good for you and your nobles who 
have nothing better to do, but my son 
has learnt to be a shoemaker.” Mr. 
Speaker, it is because I am heart and 
soul for the shoemakers, and heart and 
soul against the nobles, that I give my 
most hearty support to the Motion of my 
hon. Friend, 


The House divided :—Ayes 183; 
Noes 101.—(Division List, No. 119.) 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


NATIONAL DEBT BILL. 

COMMITTEE. 

Bill considered in Committee, and 
reported without Amendment. 


To be read the third time to-morrow, 
at two of the clock. 


(No. 219.) 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE 
BILL. (No. 216.) 


Read the third time, and passed. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Crass II. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £22,347, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete th, 
VOL. CCOXXXYVI. |rTxrep szxizs. ] 
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to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of ment during 
the year ending on the 31st of Marek. 1890, for 
the Salaries and Expenses of the Office of 
Her Majesty’s Woods, Forests, and Land 
Revenues, and of the Office of Land Revenue 
Records and Inrolments.” 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness): I hope we 
shall hear something from the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer in reply to the 
remarks made on the last occasion, 
when we had this Vote before us, by 
one of the Welsh Members, in regard 
to the action of the Treasury in crush- 
ing out the development of the Welsh 
goldfields. To pursue the present 
system of royalties must result in their 
not getting anything like what they 
ought to get, and it will prevent this 
young industry from developing. That 
system is, to demand acertain amount 
on the gross proceeds of the mining, 
and that is similar to asking rent for 
land per acre irrespective of the charac- 
ter and situation of that land. 
Whether you work lodes yielding 5 oz. 
of gold to the ton, or lodes only pro- 
ducing 5 to 10 dwts., you ask the 
same royalty, though in the latter 
case there is no fair return 
for capital invested. The Transvaal 
gold fields were a rising industry, but 
would have been crushed by the action 
of the British Government, and it was 
only when the Boers resumed control 
again that their great development 
took place. I believe that not only 
in Wales, but in Scotland and Ireland, 
there is a field for this industry, 
and that gold can be found to the 
great benefit of the country and to 
the commerce of the world. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has stopped 
anything of the kind, and I understand 
that the hon. Member for Merthyr (Mr. 
Pritchard Morgan) has thrown up his 
Crown leases. 

*Mr. JACKSON : That has been said, 
but I think it is a mistake. 

Dr. CLARK: The hon. Member said 
so. I think it would be a good thing 
to have an inquiry by Committee into 
this subject. We ought to have a Gold 
Law similar to that which we have in 
our Oolonies to deal with this matter. I 
know that in Caithness and in other 

ts of theHighlands gold can be found 
in the silt of the rivers, and that men 
working it can make from a pound to 
thirty shilling a week. , But they are 
entirely in the hands of the Government 
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officials and the factors of owners like 
the Duke of Sutherland, whose action 
sometimes puts a stop tothe work, The 
Crown has the right to these Royal 
minerals, but prospecting for themshould 
be regulated by law, as is the case 
in the Colonies. 

*Taz CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Mr. Goscuen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) : I had not the advan- 
tage of hearing the remarks of the hon. 
Member for Merthyr, but I gather from 

revious discussions that the operations 

e is engaged in warrant the action taken 
by-the Treasury. Under a system of 
competition it is difficult if we are to pre- 
vent favouritism to proceed in any other 
manner than by accepting the offer of 
the highest bidder. It is unfortunate 
if subsequently the person whose 
offer is accepted finds he has paid too 
much for the privilege of working. 
We have every desire to promote 
these undertakings, and there is no 
wish to exact the uttermost farthing, 
but unless competition is to be a 
farce we have no alternative but to 
accept the highest tender. However, 
I will once more look into the matter, 
and see if there is any preferable system. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): Iam afraid that the range of 
vision of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in these matters is excessively limited, 
and that his knowledge of the Gold 
Laws in gold-producing countries must 
be not very extensive. The con- 
dition of the whole of this question of 
royalties is a disgrace to this country, a 
condition of things which I believe I am 
right in saying is not to be found in any 
othercountry in the world. If the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer supposes, with his 
knowledge of mining industry here and 
in other countries, that all the system of 
royalties to private individuals as well 
as to the State does not hamper and 
restrict mining industry in this country, 
all I can say is the sooner he learns 
what has been done in other countries, 
and what might be done here, the sooner 
and the better will he be able to dis- 
charge one of the responsibilities attach- 
ing to the office of Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. Now, I am _ not 
going to quarrel with the system 
of paying royalties on minerals in 
this country, whether gold or other- 
wise, to the Government of the 
country. That, so far as I under- 
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stand the matter, is a ing not 
inconsistent with that theory of natu- 
ralization of the land, which a great many 
of us on this side conceive to be the proper 
solution of the Land Question. I am 
entirely in favour of the State receiving 
something in the way of royalties for 
minerals taken from our native land, 
which I recognize as the property of the 
nation ; but what I complain of is that, 
in addition to such royalties, there is an 
additional royalty paid to the individual 
in whose land the gold is found, placing 


a double incubus on the mining in- ~ 


dustry. 

Taz CHAIRMAN: The only ques- 
tion of royalties open upon this Vote is 
in relation to the action of the Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: I am giving my 
reasons for an alteration of the present 
system and for an inquiry on the lines 
suggested by my hon. Friend who has 
just spoken. I do not, Sir, wish to 
question your ruling, but I would sub- 
mit that I am entitled to give a reason 
for such an inquiry, and for some modi- 
fication of the system of royalties that 
this new or resuscitated gold industry 
in Wales is hampered with. I am not 
going into the general question of roy- 
alties. I hope we shall have an oppor- 
tunity at a later date, but I would 
suggest to the right hon. Gentleman 
who has expressed himself as willing to 
look into the matter that he should go 
a little further and study from a text- 
book on the subject what has been done 
in other countries. The Gold Law of 
the Transvaal is perhaps the most 
perfect to be found in ary mining 
country, for I happen to know it was 
carefully pe a after inquiry into the 
state of the Gold Mining Laws of every 
country in the civilized world. If theright 
hon. Gentleman does not feel disposed 
to accept the suggestion for a Select 
Committee, will he undertake that this 
subject shall form an integral part 
of the examination into the general 
question of royalties, which is to be 
entrusted, as I understand, to a Royal 
Commission. Of this I have not heard 
much, and I should like to know whether 
the Commission will have specific power 
to deal with all questions. affecting 

old and silver money in this country. 
_ ne corroborate what has been said by 
my hon. Friend that a great many 
industries in other parts of the country 
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besides Wales are stifled and impeded. 
I am sorry I am precluded from goin 
into details to show how the Crown an 
rivate royalties combined prevent 
evelopment of the gold mining 
industry in Sutherlandshire. Loss must 
-acerue to the Exchequer, over which the 
right hon. Gentleman presides like a 
guardian angel, if private owners are 
permitted— 
Tux CHAIRMAN: Order, Order! 
Mr. CONYBEARE: I am not going 
into the question of private royalties. 
Taz CHAIRMAN : The hon. Member 
is diverging from the point—the way in 
which the Crown exercise the right. 
Mr. OONYBEARE: I did not 
understand that was the specific point 
to which I was tied down. I thought 
I could deal with the general question 
of the royalties tothe Orown. I do not 
wish to trespass on forbidden ground. 
All I wished to say was that the gold 
mining industry is impeded in every 
part of the kingdom. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer thinks it necessary to 
adopt the principle of competition, and 
says to prevent favouritism the highest 
offer must be accepted. That may be 
so. I am not against the general 
principle of public competition, nor 
would I suggest anything likely to 
increase that private jobbery which we 
know is inseparable from Tory adminis- 
tration, but I certainly do not under- 
stand that there is no alternative to 
placing on the industry a scale of 
royalties too heavy for it to bear. We 
must recollect the great competition now 
going on; the produce of gold in South 
Africa is increasing rapidly, and 
we should do everything we can 
to develop the industry here. 
The right hon. Gentleman said, as 
I understood, he did not consider 
that there was any grave ground 
for complaint because the hon. Member 
for Merthyr (Mr. Pritchard Morgan) 
had sold his mines for a very large sum 
toacompany. I had the pleasure the 
other morning of discussing that matter 
with my hon, Friend the Member for 
Merthyr, who showed me some of the 
specimens of gold from Wales. It is 
very well for the right hon. Gentle- 
man to comfort himself with the reflec- 
tion that my hon. Friend made a good 
thing out of this business. I hope he 
has done so. But the right hon. 
Gentleman may not be aware that the 
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outlay of my hon. Friend has been very 
large. Iam given to understand that 
my hon. Friend has laid out no less a 
sum than £100,000 in his endeavour to 
make something of this mining industry. 
This I consider to be one of the most 
patriotic efforts we have heard of in 
recent years. English capitalists are 
only too ready to invest their money in 
every part of the civilized or uncivilized 
world, and it is a very great satisfaction 
to know that there are capitalists in this 
country ready to sink large sums of 
money in the endeavour to do some 
good to the industries of the country. 
Therefore, the fact that he has invested 
his money is an additional reason not 
that he should be heavily taxed, but 
that his patriotic efforts should be 
recognized, and that what can be done 
without unduly sacrificing the interests 
of the nation should be done for the 
i of encouraging him to carry on 
is patriotic efforts. Iam not op 
to the principle of State royalties, but 
I think that if we cannot at once get 
rid of the additional incubus and burden 
of royalties, we ought, at any rate, vo 
to arrange the scale of royalties as to 
impose the smallest burden possible 
upon a struggling industry like this 
gold mining industry. I have said these 
few words with the object of backing 
up what has been said by my hon. 
Friend, and I hope the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer can give us some further 
assurance that the question will be con- 
sidered by the Royal Commission which 
I understand is to be granted for the 
purpose of discussing the question of 
royalties. 

Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM (Bristol) : 
We have heard a good deal of fault 
found with the mode in which these 
royalties are assessed, and, if I under- 
stand rightly, a great improvement 
could be made in respect of Orown 
royalties. I think that encouragement 
should be given to the finding of gold in 
this country. Although I do not believe 
that much gold will be found, yet, I 
think, that is all the more reason why 
those who are making the attempt 
should be encouraged. I would suggest 
that the royalty should be upon the gold 
discovered. One of the greatest diffi- 
culties is experienced in dealing with the 
sub-holders of land, and it does seem to 
me that they should not be an obstacle 
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in the way of working these minerals at 
a fair and reasonable rate. 

TszCHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber is travelling away from the point. 
The hon. Member has heard me twice 
warn another hon. Member, who was 
pursuing the same line of argument. 

Mr. COSSHAM: I was wishing to 
ascertain whether any arrangement 
could be made by which the Govern- 
ment could get possession of and work 
the metals without private individuals 
standing in the way. I. find in connec- 
tion with this Vote of £28,000 that 
the sum of £9,000 | An hon. Mzemper: 
£11,000] well, either £9,000 or 
£11,000, is for legal expenses. Such 
an amount absorbed in Tegal expenses 
appears to me to require very consider- 
able justification. Isee that the addi- 
tion to this charge this year is some- 
thing like £3,033. I hope the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury will be kind enough 
to give some explanation of this large 
amount for law expenses. 
*Mr. JACKSON (Leeds): The total 
amount charged for legal expenses, in- 
cluding all the leases granted and all 
the legal arrangements, and all the 
conveyances that have to be made. 
Mr. Cossoam: They are paid for. ] 

o. The legal branch deals with them, 
and I do not think that the amount is 
excessive. With reference to the mining 
royalties, I may remind the hon. Mem- 
ber that it has been agreed to appoint a 
Commission on Mining Royalties gene- 
rally, and these royalties will not be ex- 
cluded from the consideration of the 
Commission. Several hon. Members 
have raised the objection that the 
amount of the royalties is excessive. 
There are two answers to that. In the 
first place, it would be very difficult for 
the Commissioners of Woods and Forests 
to accept half the sum from one indi- 
vidual when there is another man will- 
ing to give twice as much. If there 
is one man willing to give 1-15th, 
it necessarily follows that they ought 
not to take 1-30th. The other answer 
is that the Commissioners would be per- 
fectly willing, if, it could be shown that 
there was inconvenience or waste, or 
that the value of the property was 
diminished to a lower point than reason- 
able to the adventurer, to re-consider the 
terms. 

Mz. MOLLOY (King’s County, Birr): 
Mr. Courtney, I have it on the authority 

Mr. Handel Cossham 
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of a Member of this House that he had 
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taken up a large number of leases of 
royalties for the Woods and Forests, 
and that he had found it so absolutely 
impossible to work them under the con- 
ditions imposed that he had returned 
the whole of the leases to the Depart- 
ment. 

*Mr. JACKSON: The fact is not 
known to the Commissioners of Woods. 
and Forests. The leases had not up to 
this morning been returned to them. 

Mr. MOLLOY: I ean only give 
you the authority of a gentleman 
who is a Member of this House. 
He told me the royalty charges were so- 
great that he was obliged to return the 
leases. Perhaps it may be that the 
leases are now on their way. The 
example of all other gold-bearing 
countries will prove the practical incon- 
venience that must arise from these very 
large charges. Australia and America 
and other gold-bearing countries which 
started with royalties have absolutely 
abandoned them, whereas in this 
country, where a certain number of 
people are seeking to develop gold 
mining, a charge is made which renders. 
it impossible to go on with the work. In 
foreign gold- bearing countries a charge 
of 5s. or 10s. for each registered claim is. 
made, on condition that the property 
shall be worked and not kept idle. 
You ought to be guided by the ex- 
perience of Australia, America, and 
other gold-bearing countries, which, 
having started by charging large 
royalties for gold, have abandoned them 
and contented themselves by charging a 
few shillings for registering & claim and 
requiring that the property should be 
worked. But the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury says—‘‘ Why should we give a re- 
duction of half or even of less when we 
find there are a large number of people 
who are willing to give the whole?” 
The hon. Gentleman knows that what- 
ever charge he likes to make there area 
certain number of people who would 
accept the terms in the hope of getting 
something for themselves; but I say 
that that is not the class of people you 
would desire or who are likely to do any 
good. I know that in Ireland at the end 
of the last century the Government dealt 
in the same way with the gold interest. 


‘there. The mines were then being 


worked by the peasantry, and in the 
course of a year and a half they actually 
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‘washed out something like £90,000 
worth of gold. The Government then 
took the matter in hand and ch a 
royalty. What was the result ? ; 
that from that day to this not a single 
nny piece has been made, and a large 
oss was created by the action of the 
‘Government. Again, in Wales only 30 
or 40 years ago a similar gold industry 
was started at a well-known mire, but 
the moment they came to difficult 
ground, when the production was 
much less than at first, the royal- 
ties charged by the Orown absolutely 
‘ruined them, and they had to abandon 
the development of the mine. There is 
mo reason in these charges, and the only 
attempt to answer the arguments urged 
against them has been that made by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer last year, 
the reason he gave for maintaining them 
being was that if the Crown-did not 
keep them up some middlemen would 
step in and make money out of the 
industry. Was there ever such an ar- 
ment as that? Why, the right hon. 
pw knows that in every business 
there must be middlemen, there being 
in most cases the manufacturer, the 
wholesale buyer, and the retailer; and 
it is impossible to get rid of the middle- 
men. Therefore the reason given by the 
right hon. Gentleman was only an 
excuse invented on the spur of the 
moment, because he had no better one 
to put forward. Now, on the one hand 
there is the loss the industry has sus- 
tained through the action of the Govern- 
ment; while on the other hand the 
Government make nothing by the 
course they take in this matter. The 
result is that the industry is being 
killed, and in order more particularly 
to draw the attention of the Govern- 
ment to their most ruinous and unrea- 
sonable conduct, I will move the reduc- 
tion of the Vote by the sum of £200. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That a sum, not exceeding £22,147, 
be granted for the said Service.””—(Mr. 
Molloy). 


Mrz. BIGGAR (Cavan): I may state 
that I have not any gold mines myself, 
but that as far as I can judge gold 
mining is a very poor business in these 
countries. If there is only a very small 
quantity of the ore in the quartz or 
earth taken out of the mines, a corre- 
spondingly low royalty ought to be asked. 
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I think it would be well if the Govern- 
ment agreed to give short leases and 
low royalties for a few years, in order to 
encourage speculators to try for the 
gold that is to be had; because unless 
there is some profit, no one will be 
induced to risk money in making an 
expensive examination as to whether the 
go d exists in sufficient quantities to pay 
or the outlay. These are very specula- 
tive times, and I have no doubt that ifa 
low rate of royalty were charged, the 
result would be, that people would be 
induced to take the risk. People will 
not be inclined to take very long leases 
on such a speculation, and I am sorry 
the Government should insist on leases 
of that kind. Probably ere long, an 
agitation may arise against the present 
system of royalties, and it would be 
wise on the part of the Government to 
anticipate that by the adoption of a 
more reasonable course. 

*Mr. PRITCHARD MORGAN (Mer- 
thyr): Ihe Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has stated that I have 
sold all my mining interests and 
netted a large sum of money. I deny 
the accuracy of that statement. I have 
not sold any of my freehold property, 
but on one of my leaseholds I have 
capitalized. What I complain of with 
reference to the action of the Woods 
and Forests Department is that they 
will not allow me to develop the pro- 
oe aang I have acquired in North 

ales without going to them for a 
license, and paying for it. I say that 
that is unfair and unjust and not the 
way to encourage enterprize. The 
Crown does not claim the right of 
entering on land and working the 
mines itself; but it claims to prevent 
the removal of gold and silver on to 
the high road outside the limits of such 
land. That is what is claimed, but 
what I believe is the only right of the 

Crown under the Statute of William and 
Mary is to have the right of pre-emption 
at a price fixed by the Statute of George 
II. at £25 per ton. Inasmuch as the 
Morgan Oompany have 100,000 tons 
of ore which is ready at the 
present moment, I should be glad if 
the Woods and Forests Department 
would comply with the letter of the law 
and give a cheque for £2,500,000 
and take the ore away. But instead of 
doing this what do they do? They 
file a Bill against me to prevent my 
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searching for gold in that —_— of 
Wales a he no gold exists—I mean that 
situated where my own residence is. 
That action was commenced on the 26th 
April, 1888, and although I have en- 
deavoured by every means te bring the 
case on for trial, they hamper me in 
every possible way. The other day the 
Crown, through its solicitor, (who is paid 
£1,200 or £1,500 & year for looking 
after the interests of the Woods and 
Forests), was ordered by the Court in 
the ordinary course to find security for 
£5—a merely nominal matter—and I 
am now to be compelled to contest an ap- 
al to full Court as to whether or not the 
own should do what every other liti- 
ant does and enter into that security. 
his is the way the proceedings are 
being delayed. The other dayI wanted 
to surrender an old license and take 
out a new one for a stated period; 
and for surrendering the old 
license and obtaining a new one 
they charged me the sum of £32. 11s. 
If that is the way to encourage industry 
(where the Crown has no legal rights 
whatsoever), what course of conduct 
would they adopt if they desired and 
determined to injure it? Now, Sir, I 
should like the House to understand the 
ition of the matter, and to know what 
have paid the Crown in actual money. 
We have produced in the twelve months 
ending March, £82,919 worth of gold 
from 5,297 tons of quartz, the yield of 
which was 1 oz. 18 dwts. Now, the 
royalties paid to the Crown in hard 
cash amounted to £1,104 10s. 5d. Ido 
not include the royalties paid to the 
landlord. The Stamp Duty on the 
transfer of this property, which was 
worth nothing until £30,000 was ex- 
pended upon it, was £802; the income 
tax on dividends £262 10s., and I my- 
self paid £125 income tax, the total 
sum thus paid to the Government being 
£2,294 0s. 5d., or over £50 per week has 
this industry been taxed so far as one 
single mine is concerned. Now, I say 
that that is exceedingly unfair and 
unjust, and if any man, as the law now 
stands, owning a piece of land in Wales, 
desires to dig a hole in order to see if 
there is any gold in his property he 
must first pay a sum of seven guineas 
to the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests. Not long ago these Com- 
missioners sent to me a form to fill up, 
and I will read it in order that the 


Mr. Pritchard Morgan 


{COMMONS} 
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House may judge of the way in which 
that body is carrying on its business, 
and whether it is doing so ina La 
manner. This is how the form t 

‘¢ Amount of store or vein stuff raised from 
—acres of land,” ‘‘amount of visible gold: 
stored,” “visible gold delivered to the small 
machines "—and I am at a loss to understand. 


what is meant by small machines—‘‘ poor 
ore delivered to machines,’ ’“‘result from the poor: 
ore.” 


I do not understand that either. In 
answer I wrote to the Woods and 
Forests Commissioners— 


“‘T have to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 13th February. If 1 were to fill 
up and certify the document which you have- 
sent me, it would necessarily be of a most 
misleading character. I have not stored 
6 cwt. of visible gold, nor have I delivered one 
ton of visible gold to any small machines. I 
must confess my ignorance as to what ‘ small 
machines’ mean, and if I may be pardoned for 
saying so, I think it absolutely necessary, if 
accounts have to be rendered, that the forms. 
should be altered in every respect, I hope to 
have an interview with Lord Salisbury at an 
early date, to obtain from him an expression 
of his views upon the subject of royalties and 
returns generally.” 


I then received a communication telling 
me I might alter the form in any way 
I liked. Here is another communi- 
cation I received on the 31st December, 
1888, in answer to one in which the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests 
having written to me asking the con- 
ditions of the law, I had forwarded 
them a copy of the Act of William and 
Mary— 


592: 


“Dec. x1, 1888. 

“ Sir,—1 am directed by Mr. Cully ‘o acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your letter of the 28th inst. 
enclosing a copy of the Act William and Mary,. 
cap. 6,in which you state there is mentioned 
auriferous and argentiferous ores, and upon 
which you founded your statement, that the 
persons who work lead mines have to give 
notice to the Crown that they have ores to- 
dispose of. Mr. Cully is obliged to ie for 
sending the copy, which, however, I am to 
return, as the Act is well known to Mr. Cully,. 
and had been referred to before his previous- 
communications were sent to you. Mr. Cully 
finds no provisions in it requiring persons who- 
work lead mines to give notice to the Crown 
that they have ores to dispose of, neither is it the 
practice for such notice to be given. ‘Lhe Act 
gives the Crown the right of pre-emption at 
certain prices of copper, tin, iron, or lead ores, 
but it does not mention these ores as auriferous- 
or argentiferous. I am, Sir, 

** Your obedient servant, 
«J. Russet, Sownar.” 


Now, Sir, in order to show the manner 
in which the administration of this office 
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is conducted, I may say that the law is 
clear and unmistakable. Where gold 
or silver is obtained mixed up with iron, 
copper, lead, or other base metals, the 
Crown have no eartuly right to it. The 
only right they have is the right of pre- 
emption at £25 per ton, and I ask this 
House to consider, whether or not the 
Woods and Forests Office is carrying 
out its duty efficiently or properly, or 
whether or not the House would 
justified in saying that the Vote shall be 
reduced by a small amount for the pur- 
pose of expressing an opinion as to the 
administration of the Department. I say 
that this mere circumstance of the one 
incident I have related to the House, 
that of £32 11s. being charged for 
nominal licenses to entitle one to search 
for gold upon private land, is a fact 
which ought to be taken into considera- 
tion by this House, and which I submit 
justifies the Committee in reducing the 

por in the manner which has been pro- 
posed. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, E.): I 
venture to address a few words to the 
House, because it was my good fortune 
about thirty years ago to be the Finance 
Minister of the Colony which has pro- 
duced, I believe, the largest amount of 
gold, and I am personally acquainted 
with the legislation on the subject which 
has been referred to by the hon.. Mem- 
ber for King’s County in his short 
account of the policy pursued in the 
Colonies on this matter. During the 
first few years the gold mining was 
carried on in the colony, a good deal of 
difficulty existed in regard to the claims 
of the Government, and at last a decision 
— as at sons the best manner of 
charging for gold belonging to the 
Crown. In the first inetaate ft was en- 
deavoured to obtain the revenue by 
means of imposing a tax of so much per 
month upon all those who wereemployed 
in the industry. That tax, in the first 
place, was as much as 30s. per month, 
but it was found to be onerous and im- 
possible to collect, and then the Govern- 
ment after the appointment of a Royal 
Commission, established a royalty 
amounting in the first instance to 2s. 6d., 
and afterwards to 1s. 6d. per ounce. 
This was collected for some years, and 
then was found to prove obstruc- 
tive to those who were engaged 
in the industry, and _ therefore 
after trying these different experiments 
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the colony did what I believe all the 
coloniesin which gold is obtained have 
done—they came to the conclusion that 
it is impolitic to attempt to charge these 
large sums, whether by way of personal 
payment or by way of royalty, and at 
the present time all these Acts have beer 
repealed, and all that is done is to obtain 
licenses from the Crown for working any 
particular districts on plots of land 


be| which are marked out by the proper 


authority. There is no tax whatever 
either upon individuals or with respect 
to the gold thus obtained, and this sys- 
tem has been found to be the most ad- 
vantageous to the public, and the only 
system under which the industry can be 
carried on with success. I would venture 
to suggest to the Government—and I do 
not know to what extent the history of 
the gold colonies is known to the Trea-~ 
sury or to the Woods and Furests Office 
—but I would advise the Government. 
to follow some such system of granting 
licenses without imposing any charge 
upon individuals or in respect of the 
amount of gold obtained. I would not 
advise them to attempt to raise the 
revenue—and I had no idea it was so 
much as that which has been described 
by the hon. Member who last spoke. I 
understand from him that a revenue of 
as much as £2,000 was paid in respect of 
gold won by one company. I do not 
know whether the Treasury have ever 
had this matter under consideration, but 
I think that the experience of other 
countries, and the failure of the attempts 
to raise revenues in the way I have in- 
dicated, ought not to be forgotten, and 
that in regard to the gold mining 
industry in Wales and in Ireland, which 
might be carried on with great public 
advantage, I would venture to hope that 
some such change as I have indicated 
will receive the approval of the Govern- 
ment. 

*Mr. W.H. SMITH: I have listened 
with great interest to the observations 
of the right hon. Gentleman who has 
just sat down. Undoubtedly the Trea- 
sury are not fully informed as to the 
legislation which prevails at the present 
moment in the Australian Colonies upon 
this subject. Now, the question is the 

roposal to reduce the Vote, but I should 
ike to point out that the Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests are trustees of 
the public Revenue, and are bound to 
adopt all the means in their power to 
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obtain revenue without oppression in 
the exercise of the rights of the Crown. 
Any hasty vote, therefore, on the part 
of the Committee would be a very serious 
matter, and would impede rather than 
premote theconsideration of the question. 

A Committee has been formed to inquire 
into the administration of the Woods 
and Forests Department, and this 
question might be most usefully con- 
sidered by that Committee. We should 
then acquire information which would 

uide the Government and the House 
in the decision to which they may ulti- 
mately come on this vexed question. It 
is clearly the duty of the Government 
of the day to guard the interest of the 
country at large, and we should not be 
wise in hastily or rashly giving way to 
asense of injury or a difficulty which 
might be thrown in our way. I trust 
the House will be satisfied to let that 
question come before the Committee 
which will be appointed in the course of 
avery few days, and which has been 
granted by the House in order that the 

whole matter may be thoroughly, im- 
partially, and judicially inquired into, 
and then we shall be uble to make such 
recommendations as seem best in the 
interests alike of those engaged in the 
industry and of the State, which has a 
deep interest in it, as well as of the 
community at large. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
The First Lord has granted a Commis- 
sion on Mining Royalties, as well 
as a Oommittee to inquire into the 
working of the Woods and Forests 
Department. Now the hon. Member 
for Merthyr complains, as I take it, 
that while the Committee and the Com- 
mission are pursuing their inquiries, 
he is having his industry broken 
up by harassing legal proceedings. 
Surely it is only fair that while the 
inquiry is proceeding he should not be 
subjected to this pressure. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: Iam sure there 
will be no desire on the part of the 
Government to press hardly on any 
individual while the inquiry is pro- 
ceeding. I, however, think it is hardly 
right that an individual, though he is 
a Member of this House, should appeal 
to it on a question which ought to be 
decided in a Court of Law. If any good 
and solid ground can be given for a 
stay of proceeding, no Department of 
the Government will oppose it. 


Mr..W. H. Smith 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. CONYBEARE: May I point out 
to the right hon. Gentleman that the hon. 
Member for Merthyr has not appealed 
to the House on his own account. 
Surely if a grievance can only be raised 
by detailing personal experiences, hon. 
Members are not to be debarred from 
bringing before the House oppressive 
measures which may be taken against 
an industry like this. I do not think 
the right hon. Gentleman the First Lord 
of the Treasury was in the House when 
my hon. Friend was explaining 
that he complained not that those pro- 
ceedings had been instituted — 
him, but that in certain minor details 
the representative of the Government 
was proceeding in a manner which must 
strike everyone as oppressive. Surely 
it was not for the Law Officers of the 
Crown to force an appeal on a peddling 
point such as an order in Chambers that 
they should, like any ordinary litigant, 
give security for £5. Now I wish to 
ask what kind of Committee the Govern- 
ment intend to appoint, and whether it 
will have power to take evidence as to 
the mining laws of foreign countries ? 
The right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury has admitted that 
there is lamentable ignorance on the 
part of the Woods and Forests Depart- 
ment, and it is absolutely necessary we 
should have light thrown on the whole 
system of mining laws, both in this 
country and abroad. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am sorry the 
hon. Gentleman has not followed the 
statements I made in the House on this 
subject. The Royal Commission will 
have full power to inquire into royalties 
and their economic effect in this country, 
and also specially to inquire into the 
practice in those matters in the Colonies 
and foreign countries. As regarded the 
Committee of the House it will have 
unrestricted power to inquire into the 
administration of the Woods and 
Forests. I do not think that any 
powers could be wider than these. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness): I think 
the explanation of the right hon. Gentle- 
man very satisfactory, and hope my hon. 
Friend will not press his Amendment. 
The hon. Member for Merthyr, who is 
the pioneer of the industry in this 
country, has been compelled to throw up 
all his Crown leases. 

*Mr. JACKSON: I do not want to 
interrupt the hon. Gentleman, but I can 
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only repeat that the Woods and Forests 
are not aware of his having done so. 

Dr. OLARK: The hon. Member 
himself said that he had thrown them 
ap. I think we are in a more satis- 
factory position as the Select Committee 
and the Royal Commission will beable to 
thresh out the different aspects of the 
question, and the Government will know 
what the law is and will gain experience 
from the blunders committed by our 
Colonies and by foreign countries in the 
past. They ought to be able to get a 
fair royalty. : 

*Mr. PRITCHARD MORGAN: Hear, 
hear. 

Dr. CLARK: They ought to have a 
fair share of these royal metals, but the 
fault of the present system is that the 
same rent is charged for all classes of 
land. The same royalty is placed upon 
ore which yields 5 ounces a ton as upon 
that which yields 5 pennyweights a ton, 
although the cost of producing is vastly 
different. In that way the industry is 
being crushed. I am glad the Govern- 
ment have granted that inquiry, which 
I hope will result in some of the wealth 
which is lying waste in the rivers of 
Sutherlandshire being utilized, for 
there are many places where a man 
might earn 30s. a week by simply wash- 
ing the sands on the river beds. 

*Mz. PRITCHARD MORGAN: I 
understand that on more than one occa- 
sion in this debate a statement has been 
made to the effect that I have not 
surrendered my Orown leases. The 
House is unfortunately somewhat igno- 
rant on this subject. The facts are that 
there are private lands and Crown lands 
in which I am interested, and upon both 
of these the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests insist on a license being 
taken out. On one property, in which 
I am not solely interested, I have not 
thrown up my Crown lease because I 
am not in a position to do so, but in all 
other instances I have thrown up my 
Crown leases, or take notes as they are 
sometimes cailed, and have informed the 
Woods and Forests that I will not 
continue tenant to so unjust a landlord. 
The hon. Member who last spoke has 
indicated the real sources of the 
difficulty. On one occasion I[ 
communicated with the Oommis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests in- 
forming them that I had treated 100 
tons of ore and have produced only 44 
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dwt. of gold per ton. That gold was 
obtained at a loss, and asked 
them consequently—Are you still deter- 
mined to charge a royalty upon gold 
obtained at a luss, and thereby increase 
the loss? The reply was that there 
was no earthly reason why the 
Crown should forego its rights, 
I say that the Woods and Forests Com- 
missioners are incompetent to administer 
the Department. As far as I am con- 
cerned, I will not ask my hon. Friend 
to press his Amendment. All I asked 
is that the Government will kindly lend 
an ear to that matter. The ground of 
my complaint against the Government 


‘is that the question before the Court of 


Chancery is delayed by appeals about 
such paltry matters as giving security 
for £5. All I want is that we should 
come ¢o trial and have the question de- 
cided. I do not ask any favour or affec- 
tion of the Government, for I am sure 
that if I am wrong and the Woods 
and Forests right the country will 
take sufficient interest in the matter 
to induce the House to deal with it, 
and with the question of royalties on | 
gold and silver in particular. 

Mz. J. G. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.): The 
First Lord of the Treasury has protested 
that cases of private oppression should 
not be brought forward in this House, 
I think, however, we have a right of 
complaint when the Crown on being 
ordered to lodge security for £5, take 
the matter before a Superior Court at 
the expense not only of the Crown, but 
of the hon. Member for Merthyr. This 
is the way in which law costs are 
heaped up by the Officers of the Crown ; 
they manufacture costs in order to put 
money into their own pockets and into 
the pockets of their companions. I 
think it is the duty of this Hvuuse to 
enter a protest against such conduct, 
and I think the Government ought to 
caution the Law Officers of the Crown 
against sanctioning litigation in similar 
instances, unless there is aclear case of 
its necessity. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes, 71; 
Noes, 116.—(Division List, No. 120.) 


Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. LYELL (Orkney and Shetland): 
I wish to refer for a moment to a mat- 
ter affecting Orkney and Shetland. 
Certain portions of land there have 
been sold by the Oommissioners of 
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Woods and Forests, and we do not 
know what has been done with the 
proceeds. A rumour prevailed at the 
time in the district that the money was 
used for the purpose of providing 
Londoners with ent’s Park, and the 
inhabitants of Orkney naturally felt 
that it should have been devoted to 
local purposes instead. I wish to hear 
some account of these funds, and to 
have an assurance that the money shall 
not be allocated to purposes outside 
Scotland. 

Mz. HANDEL COSSHAM (Bris- 
tol): In consequence of the unsatisfac- 
tory explanation given as to the legal 
charges, I venture to propose the reduc- 
tion of the Vote by £1,000. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That a 
sum, not exceeding £21,347, be granted 
for the said Service.” — (Mr. Handel 
Cossham,)—put, and negatived. 


Original Question again proposed. 
Dr. CLARK: Will the Government 


take into consideration the question I 
raised last year about the large farms 
on Crown land in Caithness, and will 
this matter be dealt with by the Select 
Committee ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I cannot imagine 
that anything connected with the actual 
business of the Department is not 
included in the reference. 

*Mr. JACKSON: I do not wish the 
hon. Member for Orkney to think I am 
discourteous towards him, I am sorry I 
have not the particulars necessary to 
enable me to answer the question raised 
by the hon. Member, but I will make 
inquiries. Ican, however, give the hon. 
Member an assurance that it is not likely 
the money derived from the sale of the 
lands in Scotland would be expended in 
London, and, certainly, it could not be 
— for such a purpose as Regent’s 

ark. 


Question put, and agreed to. 





Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘That a sum, not exceeding £42,250, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March, 1890, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Office of the Commis- 
sioners of Her Majesty’s Works and Public 
Buildings.”’ 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) : 
I move to reduce this Vote by £100. I 
feel I am hardly doing my duty ‘in 


Mr. Lyell 


{COMMONS} 
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limiting it to that small amount, but 
there is no man in this House more 


merally liked and than the 
First Commissioner of Works, and I can 


assure him that I feel for him the highest 
personal regard ; hence the small mone- 
tary penalty I wish to im on the 
result of his misdeeds. Now, Sir, it 
seems strange that I should have to 
stand up here as the guardian of public 
rights against hon.Members on the other 
side, but I complain that the right hon. 
Gentleman has handed over an im- 
rtant and historic monument, Dun- 
lane Cathedral, from the custody of the 
Office of Works to that of an utterly un- 
known body, the Board of Manufactures 
in Scotland. Sir, I feel that I need not 
apologise for introducing this important 
subject to your notice. I know yonr 
admiration for these historic and anti- 
quarian relics, I have had the pleasure 
of reading a speech of yours, delivered 
in Cornwall, in which, referring to the 
survival of an antediluvian war dance, 
locally known as furrying, you 
stated that if you happened to be in the 
district on the 5th of May you yourself 
would go a furrying. Now, Sir, 
Dunblane Cathedral is an institution 
which is older than the days of the 
Roman Catholic Church in Scotland, 
dating back to the time of the Culdees, 
while as a piece of architecture it has 
thrown Mr. Ruskin into ecstasies. Yet 
the right hon. Gentleman proposes to 
deprive us of this national property. 
Under the Ancient Monuments Preser- 
vation Act the First Commissioner was 
authorized to advise with the Board of 
Manufacturers for the custody and pre- 
servation of this among other ancient 
monuments, and the result has been 
that the right hon. Gentleman, discover- 
ing that there were certain knotty points 
involved, handed over this national pro- 
perty to the Board of Manufactures. It 
appearing to some persons that there was 
not sufficient church accommodation in 
the district, it was proposed to spend a 
modest sum of £3,000 to erect an ad- 
ditional church, but some rson, 
wishing, I suppose, to immortalize his. 
name by the destruction of this noble 
monument proposed to’ give £20,000 for 
the purpose of eonverting or perverting 
the cathedral into a parish church. Now 
Sir, the Board of Manufactures has 
been entrusted with the administration 
of the money, and I believe they are 
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about to commence the work. The ob- 
jections to that are three-fold. I contend 
that the right hon. Gentleman had no 
right to hand over this property to the 
Board. The —— as roused the 
ire of the Nonconformists, who consider 
it a piece of gross aggression on the part 
of the Established hurch heritors, and 
it has given rise to the greatest indigna- 
tion on the part of archeologists and 
antiquaries, who protest that the con- 
version scheme will utterly destroy the 
architectural beauties of the fabric and 
make of it a mongrel building. The 
windows are nocommon windows. The 
architect has taken for his model the 
leaves of forest trees, which are placed 
in ae and tasteful arrangement, 
and he has constructed a window of 
which Ruskin speaks in glowing terms, 
and which is the admiration of 
all who see it. To put glass into 
such windows would destroy them. 
This was a church intended for a double 
service, whereas under the Presby- 
terian ritual there is but a single service, 
and so the church would be inappro- 
priate for the  seagie for which it 
is required. he right hon. Gen- 
tleman will tell me that architects have 
approved of the scheme. I know a 
number of architects have allowed their 
names to be appended to an approval 
of the scheme, some of whom have 
since had cause to change their views. 
I have been furnished with a letter 
from one of these gentlemen, a man of 
very high architectural eminence in 
Glasgow, in which the writer says, that 
everything that could be done to 
maintain the present ruined structure in 
the most perfect way could be done for 
a few thousand pounds, that £5,000 
would be spent on restoration, and 
£20,000 in its destruction. So evident 
is that to anyone who takes the trouble 
to inspect the spot that my hon. friend 
the Member for Haddingtonshire (Mr. 
Haldane) who originally proposed. to 
support the proposal of the right hon. 
Gentleman on the assumption that it 
would restore and perpetuate these 
windows, came back converted from a 
visit during the Easter holidays. I 
only regret that my hon. friend is not 
here now to join me in resisting this 
barbarous proposal of the right hon. 
Gentleman. I am perfectly certain the 
t concensus of opinion in Scot- 

d is against it. Of course there are 
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certain interested ms who are in 
favour of the scheme. There are 
the heritors who are ever willing to 
save this money, and there are some 
bigoted Churchmen who think that the 

ple should belong to the National 
Shureb, and who would be very glad to 
have this particular place degraded into 
a parish church. I urge upon the 
House the immense importance of 
insisting upon proper constitutional 
procedure in a matter of this kind. If 
the First Commissioner of Works 
wishes to part with national property 
in Scotland the proper Department 
to whom he should hand it over is 
the Scotch Office, and not a mongrel 
and an altogether unsuitable and un- 
known body like this Board of Manu- 
factures. I only propose to move @ 
small reduction of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s salary, partly because of my 
personal regard for the right hon. 
Gentleman, and partly because I should 
like hon. Members to feel themselves in 
a ition to vote for the reduction 
without doing him any harm. I beg to 
move the reduction which stands in my 
name. 


Motion made, and Question proposed 
‘That Item A, Salaries, &c., be reduced 
by £100, part of the Salary of the First 
Commissioner.”’—( Lr. Cameron.) 


*Toz FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Piunxet, Dublin Uni- 
versity): I certainly have nothing to 
complain of in the spirit in which the 
hon. Member has dischargea his ord- 
nance against me, but I think I shall 
be able to dispose of the objection 
which he has raised to the course 
which has been pursued by the Govern- 
ment, especially by the office which 
I represent, in reference to Dun- 
blane Cathedral. In the first place, he 
said I had no right to hand over to 
the Board of Manufactures this ancient 
Cathedral. [Dr. Camexon: ‘‘No con- 
stitutional right.” ] The hon Member 
must know perfectiy well I did it under 
a Statute which gives me a perfect right 
todo it. But I think the ground the 
hon. Member intended to take up was 
that the body to whom Dunblane 
Cathedral has been handed over was 
not the right kind of body to whom it 
should have been entrusted. The name. 
of that body is slightly misleading. 
But, although the title is peculiar, this 
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is an ancient body created in 1727 
‘by Royal Charter, and is composed of 
18 or 20 of the most distinguished 
‘persons of all political parties who 
ean be discovered, I believe, in all 
Scotland, and, so far from its being 
a body hitherto unheard of, it has in 
its charge the National Gallery of Scot- 
land, the National Portrait Gallery of 
Scotland, the Autiquarian Museum, 
and all the buildings which are the re- 
ceptacles of those great artistic trea- 
sures. I do not think, therefore, that 
one could find a better body in Scot- 
land to hand the cathedral over to. 
What I have done has been done after 
long consultation, not only with the 
Board of Manufactures, but with the 
Secretary for Scotland, and one principal 
reason why I did not hand it over to the 
latter was that the Secretary for Scot- 
land is always more or less a political 
personage belonging one political Party 
or the other, and my object was to find 
a body which should be removed from 
all suspicion of political or religious 
partizanship. The second objection of 
the hon. Gentleman is that no precaution 
hhas been taken to secure the burial rights 
of the parishioners. The parishioners are 
neither placed in a better nor a worse 

sition as regards their rights of 

urial by the transfer. I deny that 
the Board of Manufactures are at all 
likely to act in any way opposed 
to the interests or rights of the 
parishioners, but, even if they do, the 
parishioners will have the same means 
of redress before the tribunals of the 
country as they have always had. In 
the third place, the hon. Member 
says that this proceeding has raised the 
ire of the Nonconformists. I have no 
reason, except the statement of the hon. 
Member, for thinkingso. A deputation 
‘waited upon me composed of persons of 
all political Parties, among them being 
the Member for Dumbarton (Sir A. Orr 
Ewing) and the Member for Hadding- 
ton (Mr. Haldane), and with two such 
Gentlemen on one deputation I felt my- 
self protected from any imputation of 
paar? on grounds of Party politics. 

am told that what I have done has 
excited the indignation of archsolo- 
gists, but I am assured, however, 
by other archeologists that it is an 
excellent thing. I have sent my own 
surveyor, and the restoration has also 
been examined by the Archeological 


Mr. Plunket 
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Society of Great Britain and some of the 
leading architects of Glasgow, and they 
all express satisfaction with the manner 
in which the work has been carried out. 
I have seen my hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Haddi nshire, since 
he visited the place during the Easter 
recess, and he certainly did not give me 
the least idea that he himself has been 
at all alarmed in the subject. He 
merely stated that some persons on the 
spot had become alarmed by statements 
made in the public press, and he ex- 
pressed his intention of making further 
inquiries on the subject. 

*Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) : I rise to make an appeal to the 
First Lord of the Treasury, at which I 
think he will not be surprised. At Ques- 
tion Time to-day he promised that the 
Report of the Home Office Vote should 
be taken at 10 o’clock. It is now forty 
minutes past that hour. I therefore beg 
to move to report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Chairman do report Pro 8 
and ask leave to sit again.”—(Mr. J. 
kL. Ellis.) 


*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I hope hon. 
Gentlemen will allow this Vote to be 
taken. 

Mr. G. A. CAVENDISH BEN- 
TINCK (Whitehaven): Certainly not. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The discussion 
can be taken on Report. 

Mr. G. A. CAVENDISH BEN- 
TINCK : At 1 o’clock in the morning? 

*Mr. W. H.SMITH: No; to-morrow. 
It was understood we should take two 
Reports of Supply, beginning at 10 
o’clock ; but for the convenience of right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, I agreed to 
postpone the second Report. I thought, 
therefore, it was reasonable we should 
go on some little time longer with Supply 
itself. 

*Mr. J. E. ELLIS: I understand there 
is not the slighest expectation of the dis- 
cussion of this Vote being soon con- 
cluded, as several hon. Members desire 
to express their views about the policy 
ae da in regard to Dunblane Cathe- 
dral. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER (Wolverhamp- 
ton): For official reasons it may be neces- 
sary from time to time to postpone the dis- 
cussion of a Vote until Report; but Ido 
not think it is a practice which ought to 
be encouraged. 
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*Dz. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen) : 
I think it is very important that the 
adjourned debate on the Home Office 
Vote should be taken at an hour when 
there is some chance of its being reason- 
ably fully reported. On a former occa- 
sion grave accusations were made against 
two scientific gentlemen ; it is only right 
they should have a proper opportunity 
of replying. 

Mr. G. A. CAVENDISH BEN- 
TINCK: My objection to the Vote which 
was under discussion before the Motion 
to report Progress was made is that it is 
undesirable that any buildings under 
the control of the Crown should be 
handed over to private bodies. 

Mz. R. T. REID (Dumfries): I hope 
the right hon. Gentleman will not insist 
upon taking this Vote; he has already 
got fifty-five minutes more than his 
strict due. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I do not think 
there is anything more unprofitable in 
the House than discussions as to re- 
 abiwing Progress, and therefore, if the 

ouse does not wish to go on with the 
business, I will not oppose the Motion 
to report Progress, 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolution to be reported To-morrow, 
at Two of the clock. 


Committee also report Progress; to 
sit again To-morrow, at Two of the 
clock. 


SUPPLY [297Tn Apri]. 


Order read for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed [30th 
April], to Resolution. 

“That a sum, not exceeding £79,688, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 3lst day of March, 1890, for the 
Salaries and Expenses of the Office of Her 
Majesty's Secretary of State for the Home 
Department and Subordinates Offices.” 

And which Amendment was, to leave 
out ‘‘ £79,668,”’ and insert “‘ £79,618.” 
—(HUr. Bernard Coleridge.) 

Question again proposed, ‘That 
‘£79,668’ stand part of the Resolution.” 


*Mz. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) : Irise to support the Motion of my 
hon. Friend (Mr. Bernard Coleridge) to 
reduce the salary of the Inspector under 
the Cruelty to Animals Act, 1876, by the 
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sum of £50. On the last occasion when 
this Vote was before the House my hon. 
Friend gave instances of very cruel 
experiments performed on living animals, 
I will not harrow the minds of Members. 
by going into such details—my hon. 
Friend was justified in doing so to lay 
ground for his Motion—my remarks are 
of a somewhat different nature. The 
Act was passed in 1876, and was 
founded upon a Report of a Royal Com- 
mission, which sat to inquire into vivi- 
section at a time when the public mind 
was very much horrified by details of 
the practice which became known. 
The Commissioners reported early in 
1876. That Report emanated from a 
body of most emiment men, and those 
who have given any attention to the 
subject will know that it was by that 
Commission thoroughly investigated. 
Based on the recommendation of the 
Commission a Bill was introduced in 
1876, which received the Royal Assent: 
in the August of that year. Now, the 
pith and marrow of that Act lies 
in Olause 8, which places painful 

experiments on living animals under 
very severe restrictions. But during 
the passage of the Bill through the 

House of Lords, and mainly in conse-. 
quence of strong representations from 
various scientific bodies, considerable 
alterations were made in this clause, 

with the result that the Bill when 

receiving Royal Assent had a very dif- 

ferent shape to that which it had when 

it left this House. That part of the 
clause which provides for the issue of 
certificates, and sets aside the main 

restrictions of the licenses is to my mind 

very much to be regretted. One sen- 

tence in,the Report of the Commis- 

sioners I may take as the foundation of 

my remarks. They say— 

“The Secretary of State must have the most- 

complete power of efficient inspection and of: 
obtaining full returns and accurate records of 
all experiments made.” 

Evidence leads me to doubt whether at 

the present moment inspection is 

roperly carried out. The intention of: 
arliament was perfectly clear, and was: 
made manifest by the Division which 

was taken by Mr. Robert Lowe, now 

Lord Sherbrooke. He desired to re- 

lieve graduates of Universities from 

the onus of taking out licenses, 

but the House rejected the proposal. 

by a majority of three to one, and 
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insisted upon no distinction being made 
between scientific men and laymen. In 
that spirit the Act should be adminis- 
tered. NowI turn tothe Report of the 
Inspector, and,-by the way, I may say 
that it approaches a Parliamentary 
scandal that we should, on the 29th 
April, vote the salary of an Inspector 
whose Report only comes into our hands 
on this the 20th May. I take the Re- 
port of the Inspector, Mr. Busk, which 
relates to 1879, and that of Mr. Erichsen 
for 1888, and I find that in 1879 36 of 
these licences were issued, and in 1888 
there were 75 of them. In 1879 26 
were operative, the others not being 
used, and in 1888, 55 were operative. 
But, whereas in 1879 there were 
270 experiments reported, in 1888 
the number had increased to 1,069. 
This enormous increase is precisely 
what the Royal Commission fore- 
told. Then it becomes a very serious 

int who are the holders of these 
Seinen In 1883 there was a discus- 
sion in the House, initiated by my 
hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Dumfries (Mr. R. T. Reid) on which 
occasion he made a most careful and 
able speech that everyore interested in 
this matter might read with profit. My 
hon. and learned Friend mentioned the 
names of two or three men who, since 
the passing of the Act, had performed 
I think I may say, hundreds of experi- 
ments. Of these gentlemen one is Mr. 
0.8. Roy, and another is Mr. Ruther- 
ford, and both of these names appear in 
the Schedule of the holders of licenses 
for 1888. But there is also another 
name which has become famous or in- 
famous in relation to this matter, the 
name of Dr. E. Klein, and in mention- 
ing his name I come to the root of the 
matter, and to my contention the In- 
spector does not obtain full and accurate 
information. Dr. Klein appeared before 
the Koyal Commission, and this is part 
of the evidence he then gave (Question 
3588). Dr. Klein says— 

‘“‘Except for teaching purposes and for 


demonstrations I never use anesthetics where 
it is not necessary for convenience.” 


Then he is asked— 


* When you say you never use them for con- 
venience sake, do you mean that you have no 
regard at all to the sufferings of the animal ?” 


And the reply is— 
“ No regard at all.” 
Mr. J. E. Ellis 
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Then again he is asked— 

‘*You are prepared to establish that as a 
principle which you approve ?”’ 
And he says— 

“T think that with regard to an experi- 
menter, a man who conducts special fo 


and performs an experiment, he has no time 


for thinking what the animal will feel or suffer.’ » 
Then there is another question— 

“For your own purpose, then, you di 
entirely “the onion of the suffering of the 
animal in performing a painful experiment ?” 
to which he answers ‘I do.” In 
relation to Dr. Klein’s there is a 
remarkable circumstance mentioned in 
the Report. The Secretary to the Com- 
mission sent the witness a proof of his 
evidence ; it was not returned promptly, 
and upon the Secretary writing for 
it, it was returned so altered and 
mutilated that the Secretary deemed it 
his duty to take the instructions of the 
Commissioners as to whether it should 
be printed as Dr. Klein wished. The 
Commissioners declined to print the 
evidence so altered. They printed it 
as originally given before them, and 
added Dr. Klein’s amended version, as 
an Appendix to the Report. Now, Ido 
not think that a person so treated by the 
Commission and who so treated his own 
evidence is a fit person to hold a license 
under this Act. If the Inspector obtains 
his information from the holders of 
licenses, then I say information from 
Klein is not to be relied upon. Now I 
return to the reply of the hon. Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary to my hon. 
Friend, or rather his speech in the dis- 
cussion, for reply it can hardly be called. 
By this time the right hon. Gentleman 
must have discovered that he fell into 
some extraordinary misconceptions. In 
in the first place, he spoke of Mr. Erichsen 
as having discharged the duties of his 
position for 10 or 12 years to the entire 
satisfaction of successive Secretaries of 
State. Now, the actual fact is that Mr. 
Erichsen was appointed in 1886 by the 
right hon Gentleman and Member for 
West Edinburgh (Mr. Childers). 
Then the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary went on to say that 
those charges recited by my hon. Friend 
were impossible ; but we must admit 
the evidence given by my hon. Friend 
(Mr. Reid) in 1883, established a case 
for great watchfulness. I will now refer 
to some evidence in support of my con- 
tention that the inspection is insufficient. 
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In volume 179 of the Philosophical 
Transactions of the Royal Society 
for 1888, I find reference to ex- 
riments of such a nature as to shock 
umanity, experiments carried out 
by Mr. E. H. Schifer, and this person’s 
name appears as the holder of a license 
and a certificate relieving him from the 
obligations to kill animals before re- 
covering from anesthesia. In the 
Journal of Physiology for February, 
1887, Dr. Pye Smith gives an account of 
experiments upon cats and rabbits ex- 
tending over a period of six years. In 
the Practitioner of October, 1884, we 
have an account by Dr. Lauder 
Brunton as to the effect of extreme heat 
upon cats, baking the animals to death 
in fact, carried out by Mr. Cash, who, I 
observe, is the holder of five certifi- 
cates under the Act. In the Zoophilist 
for April, 1888, I find Mr. Watson 
Cheyne, who is also a licensee under the 
Act, giving an account of the experiment 
of placing small glass balls full of 
croton oil under the skin of rabbits. In 
the Lancet of November 20th, 1886, 
Dr. Hugbling Jackson observes in re- 
lation to some physiological reseaches— 
‘*T say little of Brown Sequard’s researches 
in epilepsy because Mr. Victor Horsley has 
recently repeated this distinguished physician’s 
experiments.” 
Mr. Horsley, I find, is a licensee and 
a holder of six certificates. Again, at 
a lecture at the Royal Institution, May 
29, 1885, we find how Mr. Coleman 
related experiments in freezing rabbits, 
by Mr. McKendrick, until they died, 
and Mr. McKendrick is a licensee. In 
the Journal of Physiology for November, 
1888, occurs accounts of some terrible 
experiments by J. R. Bradford. I avoid 
details, but it is necessary to mention 
these things to get an idea of the im- 
Ene of the point we are urging. 
he Home Secretary challenged my 
hon. Friend to say if he meant to sug- 
gest that the whole system of the Vivi- 
section Act was a sham. I do not know 
that my hon. Friend went so far as that, 
but I do ask why, in these scientific 
publications year after year, we find 
these accounts of the most painful and 
horrible, and in many me ape 
necessary experiments on living animals, 
and still, fon after year, we are lead to 
believe by statements of Secretaries of 
State and Reports of Inspectors that 
nothing of the kind is going on. 


{May 20, 1889} [29th 















Another misconcepti 
Gentleman was, thatc 
as an anesthetic, 
experiments of which 
has given an account 
prohibited. The Act does not prohibit 
the use of the drug, and a whiff of 
curare, the effect of which soon passes 
off, would be permitted under the Act. 
The right hon. Gentleman is also mis- 
taken as to experiments upon dogs and 
eats. Anyone 8 holds a simple license 
can vivisect a cat or a dog if an 
anesthetic isemployed. Now I come to 
a@name mentioned by my hon. Friend, 
that of Dr. McWilliam, of Aberdeen 
University. Inthe Journal of Physiology 
an account of these experiments is 
headed “ From the Physiological Labo- 
ratory of the Aberdeen University,” and 
there is nothing to suggest to the reader 
that the experiments did not take place 
within the University. This point I 
hope we may have cleared up. And. 
now as to the provision of the official 
whose salary we are called upon to vote. 
I do not doubt his scientific eminence; 
but this I do say, that he is a warm ad- 
vocate of the syetem against which the 
Royal Oommission reported, and in the 
evidence before that Commission there 
is given at great length accounts of the 
most terrible experiments performed by 
Mr. Erichsen. ‘True, these experiments 
were made in 1845, so that Mr. Erichsen 
was either a very young manthen or he is 
considerably advanced in yearsnow. He 
was a Member of the Royal Com- 
mission, but he acted throughout 
almost entirely as an advocate of those 
who performed those experiments. 
Acting as he did, Mr. Erichsen is not 
a fit person for the position of Inspec- 
tor. Ido not ask for the» appointment 
of a man who takes the strong view. 
I know many people who hold that no 
experiments should be allowed on livin 
animals for purposes of research, but 

do not hold that view myself. But I 
do ask forthe appointment of an In- 
spector who will hold the balance equal 
between parties. If I wanted further evi- 
dence of Mr. Erichsen’s unsuitability, I 
should find it in his letter to the Scots- 
man, of May 10 last year, a most im 

per example of the bad habit which is 
growing up among officials of writing to 
the; Press. The position is, then, we 
have an Act of Parliament imperfectly 
carried out; to use the words of the 
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Royal Commission, the Secretary of 
State has not complete inspection and 
the fullest accounts of experiments made. 
I would put one or two questions to the 
Under Secretary, which he may be able 
to answer in his reply. Is he able to 
assure us that none of these terrible 
experiments are going on except in 
licensed places? Are all licensed places 
iesguenthy and unexpectedly inspected ? 
And, finally, are the facts and figures 
given in the Annual Reports of the 
Inspector derived from his own know- 
ledge, or are they simply the state- 
ments of the persons who by Act of 
Parliament are under inspection? I 
cannot sit down without one word 
aboat the rather unjust attack made by 
the Home Secretary (Mr. Matthews) 
upon my hon. Friend Mr. Coleridge. 
The right hon. Gentleman said he had 
never known a greater abuse of the 
—— of this House by any hon. 

ember than in his speech. Those who 
were present know that my hon. Friend 
made a most able, lucid,and cogent speech 
on the subject,and I say that when we are 
asked to vote the salaries of any of the 
officials, we are perfectly within our 
right in criticizing their conduct. I 
think the right hon. Gentleman will see, 
on reflection, that he was not within his 
right in so strongly characterizing my 
hon. Friend’s speech. 

*Sm H. ROSCOE (Manchester, 8.): I 
rise to oppose the Amendment, and I doso, 
in the first place, because I believe that the 
Acts referred to are worked honourably 
and honestly by all the men of science 
who obtain their licenses or certificates 
under them, and that the inspection and 
registration are carefully done. I was 
glad to learn from my hon. Friend 
(Mr. J. E. Ellis) tha the does not 
object to the Acts if they are 
properly carried out; but I think 
that is not altogether the case with many 
of those who speak on the question. 
A great number of those who are agita- 
ting on this matter desire the entire 
abolition of vivisection, that is of experi- 
ments on living animals whether effected 
under anesthetics or not. I believe those 

riments are of the ve: test 
vale, and both medicine oat cangney 
have highly benefited from them, both 
in this country and abroad. They are 
experiments not mainly or to any extent 
which give pain to animals, but are con- 
ducted under such restrictions and with 


Mr. T. E. Bilis 
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such care that the animals do not suffer 
at all. My hon. Friend mentioned the 
name of Professor Ferrier. The results 
following on the experiments made 
by that gentleman have, in the 
hands of many distinguished surgeons, 
and especially of Mr. Victor Horsley, 
actually effected the alleviation of one 
of the most dreadful diseases to which 
flesh is heir—the disease of epilepsy. 
Professor Ferrier’s experiments proved 
that epilepsy is caused by the irrita- 
tion of the surface of the brain asopposed. 
to that of its mass. And it-is now 
possible, solely owing to these experi- 
ments, to localize in an epileptic patient. 
the actual seat of the pressure on the 
brain. In many cases a portion of the 
skull has been removed, a tumour has 
been found and removed, and the epi- 
lepsy has been entirely cured. In fact, in 
the same way, owing to previous experi- 
ments on animals, a diseased kidney can 
now be removed with ease, and thus the: 
life of the patient saved. There is not 
a page in any manual of physiology of 
which the principles laid down are not 
in some way connected with, or de- 
pendant upon, these experiments on 
animals. Then, again, there is no 
doubt that the principles of antiseptic 
surgery, which have been laid down by 
Lister, have been ascertained by ex- 
periments of this kind. In the early 
years of the forties the deaths in the 
Vienna Lying-in Hospital from puerpe- 
ral fever were 92 per thousand. In 
1863, in consequence. of tae adoption 
of an antiseptic treatment, the death 
rate had ‘diminished to 13 per 
thousand, and in 1881, through 
the introduction of stringent antiseptic 
methods, it was still further redu to 
four perthousand. In the same way in 
the York Road Lying-in Hospital in 
this neigkbourhood, in 1838, 26 per 
cent of the patients died from this 
complaint. The hospital was often 
closed, but was re-opened in 1879 on 
strict antiseptic principles. The result 
has been that there has been only one 
case in three years, or less than one per 
thousand. I might continue to quote an 
almost endless number of cases in which 
humanity has benefited to an undreamt 
of extent by experiments on animals, 
but now I will content myself by re- 
minding the House of the most remark- 
able of all—namely, the cure and 
prevention of that most horrible of all 
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maladies, hydrophobia, by the dis- 
coveries of Pasteur. Not one of these 
cases of cure could have been effected 
without experiments, for the most part 
painless, on animals, which the Amend- 
ment now before the House asks us 
practically to discountenance. But, Sir, 
it has been said by the opponents of 
these Acts that animals are thus 
sacrificed to the selfish interests 
of man. Such a statement only shows 
an entire ignorance of the facts, be- 
cause the knowledge obtained by these 

experiments has been of the greatest 
value to animals themselves. Take the 
case of anthrax. Through the labours 
of M. Pasteur again, we know that 
that disease—Russian cattle plague— 
can bow be actually overcome by in- 
noculation, and that every year hundreds 
of thousands of sheep and cattle are now 
saved by inoculation from a painful 
death. I trust that those who think of 
supporting the reduction of the Vote will 
bear in mind that to stop those experi- 
ments will be to arrest the progress of 
scientific and modern medicine and 
surgery, and that by voting for the re- 
duction they attempt to throw a most 
undeserved slur on the character of a 
high-minded, conscientious and eminent 
man. 

*Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.): I should like to say a few 
words about Dr. Klein, to whom refer- 
ence has been made. He is a foreigner, 
and when he was examined before the 
Royal Commission he was not well ac- 
quainted with our language, and he has 
practically confessed that he lost his 
head and said things which he did not 
intended to say, and this is why he 
asked permission to correct his proof. 
He may have been wrong, but I think 
his evidence and proceedings can be ex- 
plained by the fact that he was not a 
native of this country and was imper- 
fectly acquainted with our language. 
We have been told that it is an objec- 
tion against Professor Erichsen that he 
is an eminent man and has some know- 
ledge of the subject with which he has 
todeal. I should have tiought it was 
an advantage rather than otherwisv that 
Mr. Erichsen was a man of some scien- 
tific knowledge. The experiments in 
asphyxia, to which reference has been 
made, he made 40 years ago, when 
he was a young and enthusiastic phy- 
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siologist, and curiously enough the 
ame him the medal of the Royal 
umane Society, they had a direct 
practical bearing and led to the adop- 
tion of improvements which have been 
the means of saving many lives. From 
that time Mr. Erichsen has not made 
any experiments. An intimate acquain- 
tance with him enables me to say he is 
a man of singularly calm and judicial 
habit of mind and of recognized ability. 
Having retired from public duty as a 
surgeon, he has from patriotic motives 
taken up the distasteful and laborious 
work of this Inspectorship which brings 
him a good deal of worry and discom- 
fort. The complaints I have heard of 
Mr. Erichsen from scientific men is that 
he is a great deal too strict, that he holds 
the reins too tightly, and that he will 
not allow latitude enough; and the 
Home Secretary lately received a depu- 
tation, including three of the highest 
scientific authorities, who represented 
to him the excessive strictness with 
which the Act is carried out. I 
notice, however, that when com- 
plaints are made of the pe or 
want of impartiality, they generally came 
from those who want a leaning in the 
direction of their own view, the adoption 
of which would make us a laughing-stock 
with every scientific society in Europe. 
In this matter neutrality seems almost 
impossible. All that can be done is to 
choose a judicially-minded man with 
some knowledge of the subject, and I 
think we have such a man in Professor 
Erichsen. The anti-vivisection party are 
really annoyed because Mr. Erichsen, 
more than anyone else, whilst acting as 
Scientific Assessee before the Royal 
Commission, ricked their bubble 
and showed how futile are many 
of the accusations brought against 
vivisection. The House knows pretty 
well what are the safeguards against 
abuse. A man cannot get a license 
unless he obtains a certificate signed by 
three scientific men of character that he 
can be safely trusted with these experi- 
ments. Iam sorry not to see the hon. 
Member for Cambridge University (Pro- 
fessor Stokes), the President of the 
Royal Society, in his place, because he 
signs a good many of these certificates, 
and he could state with authority what 
class of men they are to whom these 
certificates are given. The public can 
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have reports of these experiments, and 
can judge for themselves as to whether 
or not they have been eee con- 
ducted. Laboratories are licensed from 
Aberdeen to Plymouth, and if it is pro- 
posed that these experiments shall be 
minutely inspected, even if a competent 
medical man could be found to take upon 
himself the odious task of acting as a 
scientific detective, going from one 
laboratory to another for the purpose, 
the expense of the undertaking would 
be enormous. It would be necessary to 
have scientific medical men to do the 
work, and I do not think it would be 
easy to find them. I think the time 
must come when you must trust some- 
body, and in spite of what we have 
heard to-night, from those who sup- 
port the Amendment, I am bound 
to say that I think the person 
to be trusted is the scientific investiga- 
tor whose sole cause of action is the alle- 
viation of suffering. I have a better 
opinion of human nature—particularly 
scientific human nature—than hon. Gen- 
tlemen who have spoken against vivi- 
section. I think we can trust the 
scientific authorities to carry out the law 
with all honesty and loyalty. From the 
Returns sent to us from year to year we 
can see that all the experiments which 
are carried out are almost conducted in 
public places and open to inspection by 
anyone. Objection has also been taken 
to Mr. Erichsen because he signed a 
memorial to the Royal College of Sur- 
geon some years ago praying for better 
physiological laboratory accommodation, 
and the delusion is a common one that 
such institutions are largely used for 
the purpose of experiment on animals. 
But all who have any experience of 
them know that it is principally 
chemical and pathological work that is 
carried on, that experiments on living 
animals are few and occasional, and 
that they must invariably be carried 
out under the direct sanction of the law. 
Of course, nothing could be more unfair 
and calculated to lead people astray 
than to bring into account the cruel ex- 
= a ge that have taken place abroad. 

e all know what those experiments 
sometimes are, and that nothing 
of the kind is ever practised here— 
and we know that if some of the 
experiments that are conducted in 
foreign countries were practised here, 
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the national feeling, the feeling of the 
students, and the sentiment of everyone, 
would revolt against them, and soon bring 
such thingstoan end. And nowI have 
arrived almost at the conclusion of what 
I desire to say. I have only one point 
more— namely, the second point raised 
by the hon. Member for Sheffield as to 
the experiments carried on by Dr, 
McWilliam. Dr. McWilliam is a man 
of proved ability, who has made in- 
valuable researches regarding the func- 
tions of the heart which give Great 
promise of practical utility. It did not 
appear to me that the hon. Member for 
Shoffield was well instructed as to these 
experiments. I do not know where they 
were carried out, but wherever th 
were conducted, they were conduc 
absolutely and entirely without pain. I 
havereceived a letterfrom Dr.Me William 
on the subject which should satisfy 
hon. Members. He expresses himself 
astonished to find any charge of cruelty 
put forward with reference to his experi- 
ments, and says that anyone making 
such a charge must be misinformed. He 
declares that the animals experimented 
upon were profoundly anesthetized, 
and were never allowed to regain con- 
sciousness; in fact, if they had been 
allowed to regain consciousness, the 
whole object of his experiments would 
have been frustrated. I am sure that the 
House will believe these statements. It is 
undoubted that in some cases it was 
necessary to apply artificial respiration, 
and the insinuation has been made that 
this proves that curare was used; but 
that does not follow. The reason why 
artificial respiration had to be used was 
because the chloroform which had been 
used as an ansesthetic interfered with the 
breathing of the animal, and artificial 
respiration was necessary to keep the 
animal alive. The Committee may take 
it from me that no curare was used. 
Though scientific men did not consider 
when the Vivisection Act was brought 
in that legislation was necessary, they 
have loyally obeyed it, and have 
honestly carried it out, and I venture to 
hope that after what I have said the 
Committee will say that Mr. Erichsen 
is to be regarded as a fit and proper 
person to carry on his duties, and that 
Mr. McWilliam ought to be absolved 
from all blame, and that the Amendment 
ought to be rejected, 
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Mrz. R. T. REID (Dumfries, &c.): 
Ido not want to say much on this subject, 
as it is one that every man of feeling 
must recoil from iseskind about. My 
hon. Friend below me has spoken about 
the utility of these experiments as if it 
were a matter conceded by scientific 
opinion or conformable to the common 
sense of other people, who are as much 
entitled as men of science to exercise 
their common sense about these matters 
of fact, that almost every cure for every 
known human ill has been at some time 
or other discovered by these means. 
And when men of science are beaten 
upon one point in this regard, they go 
to another. To-night it is anthrax, 
epilepsy, and antiseptic surgery. I 
have no doubt that these claims will be 
exploded after a short time; and then 
some fresh series of diseases will be 
brought forward as having been cured 
by means of this process. It is well- 
known that there are scientific men who 
are living and scientific men who are no 
longer alive who have declared their 
opinion that the whole of this business 
is a cruel imposture. After the lapse 
of many centuries, during which these 
practices have been going on, and when 
men of great attainments and of un- 
doubted honour have declared them to 
be an imposture, I am inclined to accept 
with a good deal of hesitation the lan- 
guage of scientific men in these days 
concerning the subject. We find that 
men of science really attempt to occupy 
the same sort of position that priests 
occupied of old. They want to govern 
our opinion, and I have more confidence 
in all men together than in men of a 
special class. But the question we have 
to face is how the Act is being worked. 
It is stated that animals do not suffer 
under these experiments ; but if I cared 
to inflict on the House a repetition of 
what was said by my hon. Friend the 
Member for Sheffield, I could give the 
House the most painful particulars of 
the most horribly cruel experiments that 
can be well conceived. Horrible cruel- 
ties have occurred that I do not wish to 
enter upon, but which will be found re- 
corded in medical papers such as the 
Lancet as having occurred last year 
and in previous years. It is idle to say 
that these things do not take place. The 
Inspector under the Act is a gentleman 
named Erichsen, and I have no doubt 
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he is an honourableman. He is placed 
in the position of umpire or guardian 
of the interests of these animalse—who are 
not the constituents of any Member of 
this House. What is this gentleman? 
Mr. Erichsen is himself an avowed per- 
former of these experiments and an 
avowed advocate of them in the case of 
the Faculty. Does anybody think he 
has given these things up ever since his 
appointment? [An hon. Mzmsar: 
es.] That he has denounced them 
ever since? [An hon. Memszr: Yes. } 
Well, I see a good many scientific men 
around me, and I will say, even if we 
can suppose he has not committed these 
acts for a number of years, yet it must 
be admitted that that is what he used 
to do; and I further say that he was 
a gentleman who acted the part of ad- 
vocate of those who support this class 
of scientific experiments from the be- 
ginning to the end of the Royal Oom- 
mission, and was not, therefore, an 
— person to administer the Act; 
and he no doubt thinks that people who 
hold my views are utterly beneath con- 
tempt and unworthy of consideration in 
this matter as can be gathered from 
some letters he wrote on the subject in 
Scotland. What I say is that Mr. 
Erichsen cannot be regarded as an im- 
partial administrator of this Act, and 
that, whether the person appointed to 
this office holds one opinion or the other, 
we ought to have a man who has not 
committed himself by his own acts, as 
Mr. Erichsen has done, to one particular 
line on this important question. Well, 
Sir, what is it that we see is being 
done? We see that there are a number 
of gentlemen who have received licenses 
under this Act, and among them is Mr. 
Klein. My hon. Friend the Member 
for Rusheliffe (Mr. J. E. nig? has 
read his answers to a series of very 
short and perfectly clear questions as to 
which there can be no doubt at all, and 
anyone who does entertain the slightest 
doubt had better look at the language 
he is reported to have used when 
examined before the Royal Commission. 
On that occasion that gentleman said he 
had no regard for the sufferings of the 
animals experimented upon; that he 
had no time to think of them, but dis- 
regarded them altogether; and this 
evidence relates to some of the most 
cruel and horrible experiments ever 
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recorded—so horrible that I should not 
like to lay them before the House. I 
may also refer the House to some fright- 
ful experiments that were performed in 
1883 by Mr. Roy and others—experi- 
ments which I will not detail; but those 
gentlemen have licenses and may con- 
tinue to carry on experiments of the same 
nature. The fact is that, in my opinion 
the administration of this Act has been 
little better than a sham. I believe 
that the Home Office is in the 
habit of deputing its jurisdiction 
with regard to these experiments to 
some persons or to some body of men 
who take not the slightest notice of what 
is going on. The best proof that the 
administration of the Act is a sham is to 
be found in the expression used by the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Aber- 
deenshire when he said that if anyone 
said a word in favour of effective super- 
vision under the Act, he would be 
regarded as a scientific detective. But 
that is just what we want. While experi- 
ments of this sort are allowed to be 
carried on, it is absolutely essential that 
care should be taken to ensure that they 
are carried on properly. I should like 
to know how the inspection is carried on 
—whether the Inspector personally sees 
what is being done when these experi- 
ments are carried on, or whether he 
merely takes the statement of those who 
perpetrate the acts which constitute the 
experiments. In fact, it is my belief 
that there is very little inspection at all, 
and I trust that one good result of this 
discussion will be that the Home Office 
may be stirred into taking much greater 
care in regard to this matter in future. 
I hope we may find that public opinion 
will be brought into harmony with the 
view which I and a good many others 
hold on this subject ; and although it 
may yet be a long time off, I trust that 
by continuing these debates in this 
House in a fair temper we may be 
enabled to induce those who have 
animals entirely at their mercy to be- 
lieve there is something more in the 
exercise of kindness than, I am sorry to 
say, seoms to be the prevalent opinion 
among men of science. 

*Sm J. LUBBOCK (London Univer- 
sity): My hon. Friend who has just sat 
down has alluded to the necessity of 
showing tenderness towards animals, 
but I entirely deny that there is, in rela- 
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tenderness among medical men. In 
fact, I entirely repudiate the view enun- 
ciated by the hon. Gentleman. Although 
there is a great difference of opinion 
in the Committee, I think, at any rate, 
we are all agreed in the desire to 
diminish suffering, and we only differ 
as to the mode in which that may best 
be done. My hon. Friend has said he is 
able to quote high scientific authorities 
who agree with bim in the views he 
holds on this question. All I can say 
in reply to that is, that I very much 
wish he had done so 
Mr. REID: There is Mr. Morse. 

*Srr J. LUBBOCK: Even if Mr. Morse 
may be regarded as one ; he is only one. 
The almost unanimous opinion of those 
best qualified to judge is that these 
experiments have greatly dimiaished 
colaviner, both on the part of animals 
and of mankind. But my hon. Friend 
seems to doubt that there are cases 
in which the experiments that have 
been made have really tended to 
diminish suffering. Well, in answer to 
that, I would point out that before such 
experiments were carried on, it was 
found that in cases of compound frac- 
ture from 50 to 60 and even 70 per cent 
of the operations proved fatal, whereas, 
at the present time, the percentage of 
deaths is not more than one or two, 
owing to the improvements in surgery, 
which have resulted from recent dis- 
coveries—a fact involving not only the 
preservation of an immense amount of 
human life, but also an enormous 
diminution of suffering. Then, again, 
take the cases of puerperal fever 
in women; it is proved by statistics 
that before the experiments, which 
have produced such great improvements 
in medical methods, there were in the 
lying-in hospitals fifty years ago 26 
per cent of deaths in puerperal fever 
cases; whereas, at the present day, 
owing to the experiments which have 
led to the antiseptic treatment, the 
number of deaths in these cases has 
been reduced to less than | per 1,000. 
Again, in cerebral diseases—the most 
terrible forms of human suffering —take, 
for instance, epilepsy—recent researches 
have thrown much light on the causes 
of these terrible maladies, and the ex- 
periments that have been made give - 
reasonable hopes of greatly diminishing 
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mental suffering, by means of successful 
operations, which would have been im- 
possible some years ago. It has been said 
that the circulation of the blood was not 
discovered by means of experiments; 
but the great Harvey, to whom we are 
indebted for that discovery, always 
maintained that his experiments led him 
to that great discovery. That dis- 
covery, as we know, has led to important 
improvements in medical methods, and 
to an enormous diminution of human 
suffering. Then, again, take the case of 
neuralgia in the face. Previous to Sir 
Charles Bell’s researches on the functions 
of the nerves, it was usual to divide the 
facial nerve, which is now known to be 
quite a useless operation. One of the 
most painful diseases from which human 
nature suffers is angina pectoris, but the 
discovery of the effect of nitrite of amyl 
—or, to speak more exactly, one of its 
components—has had a wonderful effect 
in easing human suffering from that dis- 
ease. Then, again, the greater know- 
ledge we now possess of the action of 
poisons—a knowledge which could only 
have been obtained by experiment—has 
gone far to stamp out the terrible crime 
of poisoning. Beyond this, we have one 
of the greatest discoveries of all — the 
introduction of anzsthetics. It must 
be remembered that vivisection, as prac- 
tised under the Act, does not mean, 
in the greater number of cases, the 
cutting up of a living and feeling animal, 
but experiments performed under 
anesthetic drugs; and it should also be 
recollected that under the name of vivi- 
section are included experiments in 
inoculation, which have led to the anti- 
septic treatment which has so greatly 
diminished human suffering and death. 
The discovery of the properties of 
chloroform and laughing gas could only 
be ascertained by experiments, which 
the hon. Gentleman who has just sat 
down wishes entirely to prevent. The 
hon. Gentleman has spoken with some 
contempt of scientific authority. 

Mr. REID: With great humility. 

*Sir J. LUBBOOK: He says, ‘ with 
great humility ;” but I did not perceive 
much humility in the attitude he took. 
I have the greatest respect for the 
opinion of my hon. Friend in regard to 
any question of law, but when the sub- 
ject at issue is one relating to medicine 
I should rather look to the opinion 
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of great. medical authorities. My hon. 
Friend said there were differences of 
opinion, and he objected to accept the 
opinions of priests. Well, in all matters 
of theology there is a good deal of dif- 
ference of opinion among the priests: 
but here, among the medical authori- 
ties, there is practically no difference of 
opinion. The International Medical 
Congress of 1885, containing the greatest 
Medical Authorities, not only of this 
enter: but of the whole world, passed 
a resolution which was adopted unani- 
mously, and which I should like to 
read to the House. It was as follows— 
‘<That this Congress records its conviction 
that experiments on living animals have proved 
of the utmost service to medicine in the past 
and are indispensable to its future progress. 
That accordingly, while strongly deprecating 
the infliction of unnecessary pain, it is of opinion 
alike in the interests of men and of animals that 
it is not desirable to restrict competent persons 
in the performance of such experiments.” 
That resolution was adopted without a 
single dissentient. I say that this is a 
strong fact, and I think that no one can 
deny that medical men are most anxious 
to diminish suffering. I say, also, that 
when we see that the representa- 
tives of the medical profession at large 
and in the widest geographical sense are 
unanimously of opinion that the experi- 
ments which have been made have 
greatly tended to reduce suffering, we 
ought to be very careful to consider 
what we are doing before we decide on 
putting a stop to these experiments. I 
do not think the intention of the Act 
was to check experiment, but to ensure 
that no experiments were to be carried on 
except under proper safeguards. I 
believe we are practically united in what 
we wish to accomplish; the only differ- 
ence of opinion is as to whether these 
experiments entail an unnecessary 
amount of suffering on animals, and 
whether they have been conducted with 
all proper precautions and a due desire 
to diminish pain rather than to increase 
it. But there is another point of view 
which I think the House ought to con- 
sider. I allude here to the pratical 
question. Anthrax is a disease which is 
very fatal to cattle and sheep. Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, I am sure, will 
agree that the question of anthrax is 
one of very considerable importance 
from an agricultural point of view. 


.Now, Sir, experiments which have 
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been made have greatly reduced this 
disease. In France in 1886 over 
200,000 sheep and over 20,000 cattle 
were inoculated, and the number of 
deaths have been reduced to less than 
one-tenth of what it used to be. The 
Royal Agricultural Society were deeply 
impressed with the importance of that 
discovery, but when it was proposed to 
inoculate our flocks and herds so as to 
rotect them from this disease, the 

ome Office interfered and maintained 
that to do so was illegal under the Act. 
On this the Royal Agricultural Society 
appointed a deputation to wait on the 

ome Secretary on the subject. Sir 
Matthew Ridley, in introducing the 
deputation, said :— 

“We have come before the Lord President 
in consequence of the practical difficulty which 
was standing in the way of ordinary operations 
upon domestic animals on a farm, because it 


appeared that unless there was an absolute 
certainty about the effect of an operation it was 
illegal.” 


Lord Egerton of Tatton said that our 
herds were very liable to attacks from 
anthrax and swine fever, and that he 
believed that by inoculation those 
diseases could be to a great extent 
preventéd ; but that the law as it was at 
present stood in the way of any im- 
provement. He also said— 


‘* Being President of the Koyal Agricultural 
Society I have had certain operations 
carried out with the view to see whether these 
experiments would he successful or not, but 
practically I have been prevented by the some- 
what stringent application of the existing Act, 
and I am anxious that Act should be somewhat 
relaxed in order that these experiments may 
be carried out, because the county rates are 
burdened by enormous sums. I am anxious 
that something should be done, because the law 
as it at present stands is in the way of any 
improvement,”’ 

I am not now proposing to alter 
the law, but what I wish to impress 
upon the House, is that not only is 
this in the opinion of the highest agri- 
cultural sthoriay a matter of great 
importance to the agricultural interest, 
but it also shows how many thousands 
and thousands of our domestic animals 
must be suffering from a very terrible 
and a very painful disease which 
might be entirely removed by 
more scientific treatment. Now, Sir, 
reference has been made to the 
Inspectors under this Act. Well, the 
first:Inspector under the Act was Mr. 
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Busk. I believe everyone who knew 
Mr. Busk knew that a more humane 
man never lived in this country. The 

resent Inspector is Dr. Erichsen, who, 
it is quite true, holds with almost every 
medical man that these experiments have 
tended to diminish suffering, but T do 
not think that is any reason for inter- 
fering with him as Inspector under this 
Act. In conclusion 1 would like to read, 
at the request of Sir James Paget, a few 
lines of a letter I have received from him. 
Every one who knows Sir James P 
knows that he is one of the highest 
medical authorities of this country, and 
that there is not a more humane man 
living than he is, and he has begged me 
to express his deliberate conviction to 
the House that ‘in his opinion and in 
that of the overwhelming majority of 
the medical profession, the experiments 
which have been made have led to the 
most important results—that very few 
of them involved any pain, and that 
they have effected al y an immense 
diminution of sickness and of sufferirig.” 
He hopes that the House will not agree 
to the Amendment, though he was sure 
that it had been proposed with the 
very best intentions. 

*Mrz. STANSFELD (Halifax): I will 
not detain the House for more than a 
few moments. It does not appear to 
me that the question we have to discuss 
on the Amendment of my hon. Friend, 
is the utility of vivisection. The ques- 
tion we are engaged upon is the ad- 
ministration of the Act of 1876, and 
what I propose to do in a very few 
words is, fitst of all, to say and to show 
why that Act requires very careful and 
watchful administration. How is it that 
Ido not at present see the evidences 
of sufficient watchfulness in that ad- 
ministration? Iam perfectly open to 
conviction. I say at this moment I am 
not aware of that sufficient watchfulness. 
And lastly, I want information upon 
several matters concerning the working 
of the Act. Now, Sir, with reference to 
the nature of the Act and the 
necessity for this watchfulness, let 
me point out its Peculiar character, 
If we turn to that Act, what we find is 
this, that the 2nd Section of the Act 
enacts that no person shall perform on 
a living animal any experiment calcula- 
ted to give pain, except subject to 
restrictions contained in the Act. Then 
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in the 8rd Section you have the restric- 
tions, and the restrictions are of this 
character :— 

‘¢éThe experiment must be performed with 
the view to the advancement of discovery, 
physiological knowledge,’and so on ‘The animal 
must be under the influence of an anesthetic,’ 
‘the animal must if the pain continue, be des- 
troyed before it regains consciousness.’ &c.” 


These restrictions express the views 
and desires of many persons at the time 
that measure was introduced, and those 
were the restrictions which if 1 remem- 
ber aright were proposed by the 
Government. But in the very same 
clause containing those restrictions there 
is a certain number of provisos subse- 
quently introduced, which repeal, or 
almost absolutely destroy, their power. 
I do not know that you could 
find any Statute containing a 
similar clause, in which you find 
a number of propositions in the 
first part of the Section, and those 
So cage practically repealed by what 
ollows. What are these provisos? 
First of all, the experiments may be 
erformed as an illustration of a lecture, 
if a certificate be given that they are 
necessary for the due instruction of the 
persons to be instructed. They may be 
performed without anesthetics on a 
similar certificate being given that the 
presence of the anwsthetic would frus- 
trate the objects of those experiments. 
They may be performed without the 
— being under the obligation to 
ill the animal before it has regained 
consciousness, on a certificate that to kill 
it would destroy the value of the ex- 
periment. Well, now, I think the House 
cannot deny that these provisos abso- 
lutely repeal the force of the preceding 
part of the section, with the single ex- 
ception of the restriction that the person 
rforming the experiment is to be 
icensed by the Secretary of State. 
Under these circumstances, what I ask 
myself is this: What is the power, and 
what is the function of the Secretary of 
State? Ifyou turn to the second Sec- 
tion of the Act you will find that the 
Secretary of State may insert in his 
license a provision that the place shall 
be registered in which the operations 
are to be performed, I should like to 
know from the Secretary of State 
whether he is in the habit of insertin; 
any provisions in those licenses. 
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have no information upon the subject; 
I am not aware whether any information 
is before the House. I want to know? 

Tae HOME SECRETARY (Mr. 
Marruews, Birmingham, East): There 
is Section 7. 

*Mr. STANSFELD: By Section 7, the 
Home Secretary is entitled to insert 
in his license that the place where 
the experiments are to be performed 
must be registered. What I want to 
know is, does the Secretary of State 
insert that provision? Well, then, 
another question isthis. By Section 10, 
all registered places are to be inspected. 
I believe I understand correctly, there- 
fore, that no places are inspected, except 
those now registered. But do I quite 
understand this correctly, that there are 
licensees who operate in places which 
are not registered? I am not aware. 
I see nothing in the Act which makes 
it impossible for the licensee to operate 
in an unregistered and uninspected place. 
Therefore, I assume that the licencees 
operate under any circumstances, and 
that practically speaking some places 
are not inspected at all. Well, then, 
has the Secretary of State really ever 
revoked a license for neglect of the condi- 
tions contained in the license granted by 
him to the experimenters, or have the 
experimenters ever reported to him the 
details, or has he directed those reports 
to be made. find a statement 
made by Mr. Erichsen that only 
eight experiments involving pain were 
reported. I presume they were reported 
by the operator, and were not wit- 
nessed by himself. Only eight cases re- 
ported ; that struck me as an extraordi- 
nary statement and avery unlikely figure. 
Turning to another part of the Report, 
I find there were 195 operations under 
certificates which dispensed with the 
necessity of killing the animals before 
the anssthetic had ceased to operate. 
Therefore, it is evident that these 
animals in the 195 cases must have 
suffered, and that the eight cases cannot 
exhaust the number. I think I am 
entitled to ask the Secretary of State 
the actual number of real inspections, 
what is the nature of the inspections, and 
whether the places in which the experi- 
ments are conducted are all registered? 
I do not see how it can be so, and I 
want to know in what respect and in 
what manner the Secretary of State 
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: finds himself able to exercise his dis- 
cretion and fulfil his responsibility with 
regard to operations of this kind con- 
ducted in unregistered places? I will 
not carry the matter further at this time, 
but I hope the Secretary of State will 
be able to give us some information on 
these points. 

*Mrz. STUART WORTLEY (Shef- 
field): The right hon. Gentleman must 
know that my right hon. Friend has 
exhausted his right of reply, and it is, 
therefore, my duty to answer him and 
other hon. Members. I am sorry he 
found it necessary to add such a large 
number of questions to the number 
already put, for they will necessitate my 
making longer observations than I had 
intended. It is true, Sir, that under the 
terms of the Act it is possible for 
experiments to be performed in un- 
registered places. There are only 
four licensees who enjoy that power, 
and I could give the right hon. 
Gentleman the names of the four 
Gentlemen who appear in the report, 
and I could give if necessary the reasons 
why they should be so privileged. The 
right hon. Gentleman asks also whether 
licenses had been revoked by the Secre- 
tary of State. I cannot speak to what 
was the practice before my right hon. 
Friend came into office, but I have in 
my mind the case of a gentleman who 
enjoyed the privilege of performing ex- 
eriments in a private place, and whose 
icense was revoked because of neglect of 
its conditions. Conditions are in- 
variably attached to the licenses 
issued, alike in respect of the time, 
lace and number of experiments. 

he number of inspections made appear 
on the face of the report. I wish to 
remind the House that the Government 
are coming for the first time to Parlia- 
ment with the request to sanction the 
creation of a new and additional Inspec- 
tor, so that if it be true that the 
inspection has been deficient in the 
oy we are to that extent doing our 
est to remedy the deficiency, and we 
hope to have a gentleman who will visit 
the various places, and so far as possible 
be present during the active performance 
of the experiments. We have had some 
remarks made as to the personal 
character of the inspection, and as to the 
honesty of the administration of the 
Act. I must, in justice to Mr. Erishsen, 
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say that ¢ and humane improve- 
eels “ans introduced by = in 
the administration of the Act, and the 
hon. Gentleman will notice that far more 
information is given to Parliament than 
used to be the case in the time of his 
predecessor. You have the number of 
experiments made, and the number in 
which certificates are given, and 
therefore you can arrive at a com- 
parison between different kinds of 
experiments. He has himself intro- 
duced some of the most humane 
conditions, such as that which is 
attached to inoculation experiments. 
This condition renders it imperative on 
the part of the experimenter to destroy 
an animal under anesthetics in the 
event of pain being developed as a 
result of the operation. I must notice 
another fallacy. When the right hon. 
Gentleman supposes that the experi- 
ments reported in the list had been made 
under the certificate dispensing with 
the use of anssthetics, I wish to 
point out that that is not neces- 


sarily a test of the number of painful | 


experiments. An enormous majority of 
these experiments are simply inocula- 
tion experiments for pathological pur- 
poses, and many of them do not involve 
more pain than is necessary in making a 
puncture, while directly the morbid con- 
ditions induced by the puncture are set 


up, then there is an obligation to destroy ° 


the animal under anesthetiis. If I do 
not deal further with the allegations 
made, it is not my fault. I see the im- 
patience of the House, but I do wish to 
say one thing before I sit down. The hon. 
Member for Sheffield and some of his 
Friends have alleged that this Act has 
not been properly administered, that 
the Inspector is not be believed, 
that the act is worthless because it is 
worked by men of science for the 
medical profession, and indeed he has 
not scrupled to add that certain Members 
of the medical profession are banded 
together for the purpose of suppressing 
the truth. The hon. member for 
Sheffield, in support of his case, has 
read out to the House sensational re- 
orts of experiments carried out, not in 
England, but in a foreign country. More- 
over, in reading the account of certain 
other experiments performed in this 
country he has suppressed the paragraph 
in that account which states that the 
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experiments were carried out upon 
completely’ ansésthetized animals— 
animals under the influence of ether or 
chloroform.’ This shows that ‘the state- 
merits ‘of others besides medical ‘men 
aré not always to be received ‘without 
scrutiny, and that others’ may be banded 
together for purposes no better than 
those attributed to these professional 
men. The Act, I submit, is being ad- 
ministered honestly, andimprovements in 
its administration are being catried out. 


The House divided:—Ayes 171; 
Noes 50.—(Division List, No. 121.) 


Resolution agreed to. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING (TONNAGE) 
BILL. [Bill 162,] 


Order for Committee read. 


An hon. Memuser: I hope the 
President of the Board of Trade will 
ive us some assurance that this Bill 
will be pushed forward as rapidly as 
ssible. - 
*Sm MICHAEL HICKS BEACH: I 
will do my best’ to get it forward. 

Mr. SEXTON (Bolfast, W.): I need 
scarcely remind the right hon.’ Gentlé- 
man of the replies he made to me on 
the 8th March‘and the 6th April- last, 
in regard to the deputation that ‘waited 
on the Board of Trade in reference to 
this Bill, and when he pleaded for help 
to enable him to get the Bill through. 
He admitted the urgency as well as the 
importance of the question, and pledged 
himself to use every exertion to pass 
the Bill. Now, I think it is obvious 
that’ if'the House parts with the Con- 
trol of the Bill, and sends it to~the 
Grand Committee on Trade, the little 
chance of its passing into law this year 
will be seriously jeopardize}. The 
right ‘hon. Gantleman says he will do 
his best.” Well, his best is able’to ac- 
eomplish a great'déal ‘mote ‘than that, 
and all I ask him to do is to give us 
86mé proof of his earnest’ desire to’ get 
this’ Bill through, and to see that wwhisa 
the Grand Committees of Trade most on 
Thursday next, the Bill goes befdre 
them. It is only the phrasedlogy of 
the Bill that is complex. The matters 
at issue are few and are well under- 
stood, and I have no doubt that the 
Committee will be able to decide upon 
them in the course of a sitting or two, 
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and the Bill be ready for progress in 
the House immediatély after ‘thé holi- 
days. I think’ it will’ not’'be a 
credit to this House if we’ fail to get the 
Bill through this Session. | 
Order for Committee, read and dis- 
charged. 


Bill committed to the Standing Com- 
mittee on Trade, &e. 


ADVANCE NOTES TO SEAMEN BILL, 
PE" tho. 9924 
Read a second time and committed for 
Thursday. 


HERRING FISHERY (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
[No. 224.] 


Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read. , vt 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
T understand that the hon. Member for 
Argyle has no objection to the proposal 
which I have at on the paper to extend 
his Bill to Ireland, and I hope the 
Government will be good enough to 
accept'the Amendment, forthe result of 
simply stopping trawling on the Scotch 
coast will be to drive the:steam trawlers 
to Ireland. The Secretary of Siate for 
Scotland well knows that when he 
stopped steani trawlérs in the North of 
Scotland, 'they came down to the’ Clyde, 
and now if he prohibits ‘it altogether in 
Scotland, he will simply stop. the mis- 
chiefdone by these plunderers of the deep 
in ode part of the country and° seiid 
them to another part. « I therefore beg 
to'move that the Bill be re-conmitted. 


Motion mate, and Q1estion proposed, 
" That the Bill'be recom nhitted in réspéct 
of Olauses 1, 2 and 6."—(Mr, T. M. 
Healy.y' .. 3 ¥ A ’ 


Me. A.J. BALFOUR: I do not thiak 
we can do this without furthér inqiiry. 
The hon. and learhed Gihtlemia is 
aware that there ‘have’ been’ Tavestiga- 
tions into casés of allogad ‘injuty’ dofte 
by-trawling) ‘and aftér! careful inquiry 
the allegations were found to'be without 


Ww 


fouedatien. It- was decided that -the 
injury to the spawn beds was practi- 
ally wif, and the amouat of premature 
sh destroyed was so trifling as not to 
be worth consideration, while any 
injury that was done was owing to the 
fishermen’s own fault. When I was 
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Secretary for Scotland, I brought in a 
Bill restricting the action of trawlers; 
but I desire to point out to the hon. and 
learned Gentleman that the conditions 
of the law in Scotland and in Ireland 
vary. In Scotland, as the law at present 
stands, there is ‘no power to stop trawl- 
ing. The only Po: ‘ex. which the Secretary 
for Scotland hag iadto limit it for the 
purposes of carrying on scientific inves- 
tigations; but unless I misunderstand 
the character of the Irish Law, there the 
Fishery Boards have absolute power to 
a trawling wherever it does damage ; 
and I believe I am right in saying that 
if the Boards fail to take action the 
fishermen in any district have a right to 
move the Privy Council to set them in 
motion. Therefore, the grievance in 
Treland is not in any sense of the same 
character as the grievance in Scotland ; 
and the effect of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s Amendment would be to 
alter the presumption rather than the 
actual law. The Bill has now reached 
a very advanced stage. 


Mr. HEALY: Yes, through our con- : 


cessions. 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: I havenodoubt 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman 
has helped us to get it forward, and I was 
referring to the fact in order to point 
out that it might be deferred for a few 
days without in the least endangering 
its chances of passing this Session. I 
cannot assent to the Amendment without 
first consulting the Fishery Board on the 
matter. I have already had one Report 
from them which has not satisfied me, 
and I should like to further consider the 
matter before I give a decision as to the 
Amendment. 

*Mr. MARJORIBANKS (Berwick- 
shire): I am sorry the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has not seen his way to consent 
to the recommittal of the Bill. 

Mr. A.J.BALFOUR: I do not dissent 
from it. I prefer to defer it. 

*Mrz. MARJORIBANKS: Then I am 
sorry he has not seen his way to assent 
to it now. As far as I am able to judge, 
the same conditions apply alike all 
round the coasts of Great Britain, and 
if it is detrimental to the fishing 
interest to permit trawling within the 
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three miles limit of the coast of Scot- 
land, it is equally detrimental within 
the three miles limit of the coasts of 
England and Ireland. I must also dis- 
sent from the opinion the right hon. 
Gentleman has expressed in regard to 
the Fishery Board. I maintain that 
the Scotch Fishery Board have most 
complete power to prohibit trawling all 
round the coasts of Scotland, not 
merely for the purposes of scientific 
investigation, but for any purpose what- 
soever. I know this is a matter as to 
which discussion has arisen. I still 
believe that the fact of prohibiting 
trawling within the three miles limit 
can do, and will do, very little harm 
indeed to trawlers, while it will do a 
great deal towards promoting the 
fishery supply of the — and also 
enabling the smaller. an rer class | 
of fishermen to prosecute their callin 
to the greatest possible advantage. 
believe this Act may be most bene- 
ficially applied both to Scotland and to 
Ireland, and I hope the Government 
will see their way so to extend it at no 
distant date. I trust, too, they will 
undertake to favourably consider this 
Amendment. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: I think the 
best plan will be for me to ask leave to 
withdraw the Amendment, in order that 
the right hon. Gentleman may have an 
opportunity of consulting the Irish 
Fishery Board, although | entertain no 
hope that they will accept the Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Consideration, as amended, deferred 
till Monday next. 


PURCHASE OF LAND (IRELAND) ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL. [No. 226]. 


As amended, considered, 


And it being one of the clock, 
further proceedings on consideration, 
as amended, stood adjourned till this 
day. 

Mr. SPEAKER adjourned the House 
without Question put. 


House adjourned at One o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 21st May, 1889. 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE 
BILL. (No. 78.) 
NATIONAL DEBT BILL. (No. 79.) 
NAVAL DEFENCE BILL. (No. 80.) 


Brought from the Commons; read 
1*, and to be printed. 


SAINT GILES RESTORATION (SCOT- 
LAND) ACT AMENDMENT BILL. 
(No. 40.) 


Read 3* (according to order), and 
passed, and sent to the Commons. 


LARCENY ACT, 1861, AMENDMENT 
(USE OF FIREARMS) BILL. (No. 82.) 
TOWN POLICE CLAUSES AOT (1847) 
AMENDMENT BILL. (No. 83.) 
Reported from the Standing OCom- 
mittee for Bills relating to Law, &c., 
with Amendments: The Report thereof 
received; and Bills re-committed to a 
Committee of the whole House on 
Thursday next; and to printed as 
amended. 
House adjourned at a quarter before 


Five o'clock, to Thursday next, 
a quarter past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 21st May, 1889. 





EAST INDIA (FACTORY ACT). 
Ordered— 
“Address for copies of further corres- 
— relating to the amendment of the 
ndia Factories Act of 1881 (in continuation of 
Parliamentary Paper, No. 124, of Session 
1889).”—{Mr. James Maclean). 


QUESTIONS. 
oe 
IRELAND—ASSAULTS BY THE POLICE. 


Mr. CLANCY (Dublin County, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been directed to the 
report in the Cork Examiner, of the 7th 
instant, with reference to an action tried 
on Saturday before County Court Judge 
Anderson and a jury, at the suit of 
James Oullinan, of Bansha, against 
James Griffin, Sergeant of the Royal 
Irish Oonstabulary, in which Mr. 
Cullinan sought damages, £50, for an 
assault by a constabulary man, under 
the following circumstances: Dr. 
Tanner, M.P., having been arrested on 
the night of the 1st March, was brought 
over in custody of policemen, and, on 
arrival at the Limerick Junction, was 
joined by Mr. John Cullinan, who called 
for a cheer for the Member for Mid 
Cork. The defendant, who happened 
to be on the platform at the time, lifted 
his truncheon and dealt Mr. Cullinan a 
blow on the head for his demand. 
There was no crowd, and no disturbance 
of any kind. The facts were plain, and 
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the plaintiff, with £5 damages, and 
costs; and, whether the foregoing state- 
ment is substantially correct; and, if so, 
whether the Constabulary Authorities 
have taken any notice, or intend to take 
any notice, of the conduct of Sergeant 
Griffin ? 

Taz CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manches- 
ter, E.): The statements in the Cork 
Examiner appeared to be in material 
respects inaccurate and misleading. It 
would, however, be improper for him to 
discuss the case which was sub judice, 
the Police Sergeant having lodged an 
appeal. 


ZULULAND—SUMHLOLO’S CASE. 

Mrz. WALTER M‘LAREN (Cheshire, 
Crewe): 1 beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies whether he will 
lay a copy o: ‘he record and evidence in 
Somhlolo’s case upon the Table; and, 
whether he will lay a copy of the 
Judge’s notes and official shorthand 
notes (if any was taken) of the evidence 
in the cases of Dinizulu, Undabuko, and 
Ishingana upon the Table as soon as 
received ? 

Tuz UNDER SECRETARY. or 
STATE ror tae COLONIES (Baron 
H. de Worms, Liverpool, East Toxeth) : 
The Secretary of State proposes to lay 
the Despatches in this case on the Table 
of the ae and, with regard to the 
evidence, he thinks it may sufficiently 
meet the requirements of hon. Members 
if 50 copies of it are placed in the 
Library, as it is very voluminous. No 
undertaking can be given with regard 
to the Judge’s and shorthand notes. 

Dre. CLARK (Caithness): When 
shall we get the Zululand Papers, which 
were promised some time ago ? 

Baron H. p—E WORMS: [ cannot say 
exactly. They will be given as soon as 
possible. 


THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 

Mr. WATT (Glasgow, Camlachie) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies if his attention has been 
drawn to the fact that a Government 
Bill has been passed into law, entitled 
“The Public Servants (Liabilities) 
Ordinance, 1889” (subject to the In- 

erial assent), relating to the Straits 
Rottloments, of which the scope is to 
preclude “ legal proceedings or process 
of every description other than criminal, 


Mr. Clancy 
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being maintained o @ public: 
servant in receipt of less than 150 
dollars per month” ; whether the atten- 
tion of the Secretary of State has been 
called to the speech of the Attorney 
General when introducing the Bill; and: 
whether the Government will cause an 
inquiry to be made as to the condition 
of the Department 6f the Public Service 
in the Settlements to which the Bill 
relates ? = 

Baron H. p—E WORMS: The Secre- 
tary is aware that a Bill of the character 
described by the hon. Member has been: 
introduced into the Legislature of the 
Straits Settlements with the object of 
preventing public servants in receipt of 
a salary not exceeding 150 dollars a 
month from getting into the power of 
money-lenders. He has seen a report 
of the speech of the Attorney General 
referred to; and, when the Ordinance is 
sent Home for Her Majesty’s confirma- 
tion, he will consider whether there is 
a necessity for such an inquiry as the 
hon. Member suggests. 


IRELAND—NATIONAL LEAGUE 
MEETINGS. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether, con- - 
sidering that Chief Baron Palles, in 
delivering Judgment on a case stated on 
the conviction and senterce to six 
months’ imprisonment with hard labour 
of T. J. Brown, M. Collins, and O. 
M‘Auliffe for attending a meeting of 
the suppressed branch of the Nationab 
League, held that there was no 
sufficient evidence on which to ground 
a conviction, he has considered if the 
case is one for the exercise of the 
prerogative of mercy ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: As far as 
the question relates to the Chief Baron’s 
Judgment I have not yet received the 


| necessary information from Ireland. 


But as.regards the prisoners, if they or 

their friends are of opinion that there. 

is any ground for suggesting the 

exercise of the prerogative of mercy, 

they should foliow the usual course of 

premnns a memorial to the Lord 
ieutenant. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH : In the present 
strained state of things in Ireland, does 
the right hon. Gentleman consider it 
necessary to wait for action on the part 
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of these unfortunate men, after such an 
expression of % ae on the part of an 
eminent Jud 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: If these 
persons do not care to move in the 
matter—even if the hon. Member’s 
version is correct, but which I am not 
prepared to admit—their friends have 
power to take the necessary steps. 

Mrz, T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) : 
The point of the hon. Member’s ques- 
tion is whether Captain Segrave was 
the Magistrate who convicted these 
men, and did Chief Baron Pallas differ 
from the conclusion at which Captain 
Segrave arrived? As the Government 
have dismissed Captain Segrave in 
circumstances of great infamy, why do 
not the Government liberate these men ? 

Mz. A. J. BALFOUR: I can hardly 
assent to the statement of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, but any facts 
relative to the exercise of the preroga- 
tive of mercy should be brought 
forward in a memorial to the Lord 
Lieutenant. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION BILL. 

Mx. WHITLEY (Liverpool, Everton) 
I beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education 
whether Her Majesty’s Government pro- 

ose to insert any Amendments in the 

echnical Education Bill before the 
House to protect the interests of volun- 
tary schools, which are at present un- 
provided for in the Bill? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or rue 
COMMITTEE or COUNCIL (Sir W. 
Harr Dyxz, Kent, Dartford): This 
Bill was read a second time late 
on Wednesday, May 8th, as hon. 
Members were leaving the House. 
I then rose to state that Her Majesty’s 
Government could only accept the Second 
Reading of the Bill on the express under- 
standing that Amendments protectin 
the interests of voluptary schools should, 
be inserted in Committee. 


IRELAND—DISTRICT INSPECTOR 
MARKHAM, 

Mrz. T. M. HEALY: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland if he can now 
state whether the Court Martial on 
D. J. Markham was open to the Press 
and public; and, whether the evidence 
will be laid upon the Table ? 

Me. A. J. BALFOUR: It is the fact 
that the inquiry in the case of District 
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Inspector Markham was open to the 
Press and to the public. The Govern- 
ment will, under no circumstances, con- 
sent to lay the Report upon the Table of 
the House. But the hon. Gentleman 
does not ask for that; he asks for the 
evidence. I believe that there was no 
official shorthand note taken. If there 
was I shall have no objection to lay it 
on the Table. I will inquire into the 
matter, 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I am obliged 
to the right hon. Gentleman. We do not 
care for the Report, but will the find- 
ing accompany the evidence ? 

Cotone, NOLAN (Galway, N.): Is 
it not the fact that in ordinary military 
Courts Martial it is customary to supply 
a copy of the finding to any one who 
appears for it. 

x. A.J. BALFOUR: This has been 
incorrectly described as a Court Martial. 
If the hon. Member will put a notice of 
his question down upon the Paper I 
will inquire into the matter. 

Mz. T. M. HEALY: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman say whether the find- 
ing upon which this Gentleman was 
reduced in rank will accompany the 
evidence ? 

Mr.A.J. BALFOUR: If it is possible. 
I will lay the evidence upon the Table, 
and of course it will ots the find- 


ing. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): In the- 
event of the evidence not having been 
taken in shorthand, will the right hon. 
Gentleman lay a copy of the long hand. 
notes upon the table ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I will con- 
sider the matter. 


THE SUGAR CONVENTION, 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby): 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether the articles of the. 
Sugar Convention before its signature, 
and the arrangements for carrying it 
into effect, were settled in official com- 
munication with and the approval of the 
Department of the Board of Trade; and 
whether the correspondence of the Board 
of Trade relating thereto will be pre- 
sented to Parliament? 

*Tuz PRESIDENT or tuz BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir M. Hicxs Bzaozu, Bristol, 
W.): My right hon. Friend the First. 
Lord of the eheiey stated, in reply to 
a question which was asked him by the 
hon. Member for Leicester on the 21st 
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of March, that the negotiations with 
foreign countries on the subject of this 
Convention were conducted according to 
usual practice by the Foreign Office, and 
that any communications from the Board 
of Trade on the subject are included in 
the Papers which have already been 
presented. I cannot add anything to 
this reply. 

Siz W. HARCOURT: Are the nego- 
tiations in the Conference now going on 
with reference to certificates of origin 
and so forth carried on in communica- 
tion with the Board of Trade ? 

*Sm M. HICKS BEAOH: They are 
carried on by the Foreign Office’ in 
accordance with the usual custom. 

Sm W. HARCOURT: Is it not the 
practice where any commercial question 
is involved, as in the case of the Spanish 
Treaty in reference to wine, to consult 
not only the Foreign Office and the 
Treasury, but the Board of Trade, are 
all regularly consulted in every stage of 
the transaction ? 

*Srr M. HICKS BEACH: Ofcourse, 
if the Foreign Office, which conducts 
these negotiations; desires information 
or opinions upon any particular point, 
the Department concerned would be 
applied to. In this case, I believe, the 
Customs are being consulted. 

Mr. GLADSTONE (Edinburgh, Mid- 
Lothian): Do I understand from the right 
hon. Gentleman that questions affecting 
the subject of negotiations with foreign 
Powers have their origin in the Foreign 
Office, and that the Board of Trade has 
nothing to say unless the Foreign Office 
on some particular point sees occasion to 
consult the Board of Trade? That cer- 
tainly is an entire revolution in the 
ancient practice of Government in my 
recollection and to which I can speak 
from personal experience. The Board 
of Trade advised the Foreign Office and 
the Foreign Office acted on the advice 
of the Board of Trade. 

*Sir M. HICKS BEACH: I think 
that was before the institution of the 
Oommercial Department, of the Foreign 
Office, and that the institution of that 
ee may have led to a change. 

m WILLIAM HAROOURT: I 
wish to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for the Oolonies whether, under the 
Oonvention, sugar being merchandize 
exported from countries which do not 
themselves produce sugar or give 
bounties, and whith: are not parties to 
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the Convention, will be admitted freely 
to this country, or whether such 

will be excluded if it can be proved that 
at some period or other it had been 
derived from a bounty-giving country ; 
in the latter case, in what manner will 
the investigation of the origin of the 
sugar be conducted, and by what autho- 
rity will the question of exclusion of 
each cargo be decided; and was: this 
question of the treatment of the export 
of such countries discussed and deter- 
mined in the Oonference before the 
Convention was signed, -and what 
measures have been taken to ascertain 
whether such countries, being outside 
the Convention, recognize the proposed 
exclusion as consistent with our Odm- 
mercial Treaties ? 

Baron H. p—e WORMS: As regards 
the first two paragraphs of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s question, which are in 
substance identical with the question 
put by him to the President of Board 
of Trade on Thursday last, I can only 
refer to the answer then given by my 
right hon. Friend, to which I have 
nothing to add. With regard to the 
last paragraph of the question, it is 
obviously impossible for me now to say 
if any or what countries may be outside 
the Convention at the time of its coming 
into forcein September, 1891. It was 
in view of the contingency contemplated 
in the question that the Conference pro- 
vided, under Article 6, for the appoint- 
ment of a permanent bureau to inquire’ 
and decide, by the action of a Conference 
of all the Signatory Powers specially 
convened for the purpose, the joint 
action that might be required to give 
full effect to the Convention. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: The right hon. 
Gentleman refuses to answer my two 
first questions, because he says they 
have been answered already by the 
President of the Board of Trade. When 
I the same questions to the President 
of the Board of Trade, he said that he 
could not answer them as he was not 
present at the Conference, and was not 
acquainted with the circumstances. 
Therefore, I put the question to the 
Under Secretary, because he was present 
at the Oonference, and is presumably 

uainted with the facts of the case. 
*Str M. HICKS BEACH : I am speak- 
ing simply from recollection, but I think 
that was not my answer. I stated’ on 
Thursday, in reference to another point, 
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that I was not present at the Con- 
ference, and, therefore, could not say 
if it discussed a particular matter. 
My peed answer to the right hon. 
Gentleman was that the matter would 
have to be considered by an Inter- 
national Tribunal at which Great 
Britain would be represented, and, 
pending its consideration, it is im- 
possible for the Government to express 
an opinion upon the subject. 
Sm W. HARCOURT? : It is difficult 
to discover what Department of the 
Government has to do with this Con- 
vention. I have put these questions to 
each head ofa Departmentin turn without 
getting an answer. The question I 
want to ask is this:—whether, under 
the Convention, sugar being mer- 
chandize exported from countries which 
do not themselves produce sugar, or 
give bounties, and which are no parties 
to the Convention, will be admitted 
freely to this country, or whether such 
sugar will be excluded, if it can be 
proved that at some period or other it 
had been derived from a bounty-giving 
country? I have received no answer to 
that question, and I must beg for an 
answer from somebody. I also asked 
in the latter case, in what manner will 
the investigation of the origin of the 
sugar be conducted, and by what 
authority will the question of exclusion 
of each cargo be decided? To that 
question also I have received no answer. 
*Sir M. HICKS BEACH: The right 
hon. Gentleman has had ananswer—that 
the Government do not consider it con- 
sistent with their duty, or in the in- 
terests of the public service, to give the 
information he wants. [Mr. ConyBEaRE, 
Cornwall, Camborne: Hear, hear. | 
Perhaps the hon. Member for Camborne 
not appreciate the difficulties of 
dealing with foreign countries. 
Mr. CONYBEARE: Quite as much 
as you do. 
*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 
*Sr M. HICKS BEACH: The 
British Government will be represented 
at the International Tribunal which will 
have to settle these matters, and pend- 
ing their settlement the Government 
decline to be led into any expression of 
their opinions with regard to them. 
Mr. GLADSTONE: I wish to know 
if I understand rightly the answer which 
has been given. The President of the 
Board of e says that if a question 
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should arise as to our receiving sugar 
from such countries as are named in 

question of my right hon. Friend, the 
matter would have to be decided by a 


tribunal composed of representatives of 


the signatory Powers. If that is so, 
does it not follow that this tribunal of 
the foreign Powers on which we are to 
have a voice is to decide certain 
questions not only with respect to our 
commerce with those Powers, but also 
with respect to our commerce with other 
Powers outside ? 

*Sir M. HICKS BEACH: Certainly 
not. The decisions at which the tribunal 
will arrive will afterwards, according to 
the Convention, be submitted to the 
respective Governments who are parties 
to it. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: My point is this, 
that the Powers which are parties to 
the Convention will be called upon to 
decide upon questions of trade between 
this country and other Powers. 

*Srz M. HICKS BEACH: That no 
doubtrepresentsthe view which the right 
hon. Gentleman has arrived at. The in- 
terpretation of the whole Convention is 
obviously a question of argument. 

Siz W. HARCOURT: I will put the 
case not in the form of an argument, 
but in the form of a question. Suppos- 
ing the International ania decides 
that we are not to take sugar from 
Denmark, or any Power not within the 
Convention, shall we be obliged to refuse 
the sugar of Denmark, although we may 
differ from that decision, in consequence 
of the International Commission deter- 
mining that we shall not take that 
sugar 

*Sir M. HICKS BEACH: I decline to 
answer a hypothetical question. 


TITHE DISTRAINTS IN CARDIGAN- 
SHIRE. 


Mr. BOWEN ROWLANDS (Cardi- 
anshire): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
tate for the Home Department whether 
his attention has been called to announce- 
ments made in the Cambrian News and 
other sewapepers that the military are 
to be employed at the forthcoming sales 
under tithe destraints in COardigan- 
shire; whether he has received any 
communications on the subject; and 
whether anything has occured cuans 
the recent visit of Mr. Stevens to No: 





Pembrokeshire and the adjacent dis- 
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tricts to justify such employment of 
troops? 


Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Martruews, Birmingham, E.): I was 
informed by the Chief Constable of 
Cardiganshire on the 14th inst. that he 
proposed to apply for a force of cavalry 
to aid the civil power in protecting the 
agent to the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners and his men whilst removing 
goods received under warrants of dis- 
tress from some 18 or 20 farms in the 
parish of Penbryn to the railway 
station at Cardigan. As these farms 
are situated at long distances from Car- 
digan, only one journey a day can pos- 
sibly be performed, and the Chief Con- 
stable is unable to provide men from his 
own or the neighbouring forces for so 
great a length of time as this duty will 
require. Under these circumstances, 
and not, as I understand, in consequence 
of anything that has recently occurred 
in North Pembrokeshire, after consult- 
ing the Senior Magistrate of the dis- 
trict, he decided to apply for an escort 
of cavalry. 

Mr. B. ROWLANDS: May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman if the information 
he has received conveyed to him the 
fact that the recent visits of the agents 
of the tithe owners were entirely peace- 
able, that the Chief Constable was 
attended only by one man, and that 
they were altogether unmolested. Why 
then should the military be employed ? 
If no police are requiréd, why are the 
military necessary ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I believe that in 
some cases the absence of the police and 
military has been eminently successful, 
and I have recommended that course to 
be followed wherever it can be safely 
done. But in this particular case the 
Chief Constable came to the conclusion 
that he required an escort. 

Mr. T. E. ELLIS (Merionethshire) : 
In this very remarkable state of things I 
should like to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man whether, within the last few weeks, 
there has been any disturbance what- 
ever, and whether the police have been 
put to any trouble at any of these 
sales? If that is so, why is he going 
to employ the military, seeing that the 
police themselves have had nothing 
whatever to do? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I must ask for 
notice of that question. 


Mr. Bowen Rowlands 


{COMMONS} 
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INDIA—CONTRACTS WITH OASTLER 
AND PALMER. 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India (1) what contracts have been made 
with the firm of Oastler and Palmer since 
the the firm of Ross and Company were 
struck off the list of Government con- 
tractors; (2) whether he is aware that 
Messrs. Oastler and Palmer and Messrs. 
Ross and Company are only different 
names of the same firm, both being of 
Grange-road, Bermondsey; and, (3) by 
whom were those contracts given to 
Messrs. Oastler and Palmer; by whose 
recommendation; and after what form 
of competition ? . 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir J. Gorst, 
Chatham): (1) Thirteen contracts have 
been made, one for buff hides for 
£3,878, and 12 for accoutrements, 
belting, harness materials, &c., average- 
ing £73 each. (2) I stated last week 
that Messrs. Oastler and Palmer were 
believed to be connected with Messrs. 
Ross & Co., and that inquiries were 
being made into the matter. These 
enquiries are still in progress. (3) 
The contracts were given by the Secre- 
tary of State for India in Council after 
limited completion amongst selected firms 


Mr. HANBURY: Does the Director 
of Army Contracts in any way negotiate 
these contracts, or has he anything to 
do with them ? 

Sm J. GORST: No, Sir. 


IRELAND—PRISON TREATMENT OF 
MEMBERS. 


Mr. SEXTON: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether Mr. John O’Connor, 
M.P., and other prisoners under the 
Coercion Actin Tullamore Goal, after 
having been placed at exercise together, 
were, by the order of the Governor, 
acting as he stated, upon instructions 
from the Irish Prisons Board, put to 
solitary exercise, in disregard of their 
protest, and their claim to exercise to- 
gether according to their class ; whether 
one of the new Prison Rules leaves dis- 
cretion in this regard to the Governor or 
Surgeon of the prison; how it has 
happened in this case that the exercise 
of the Governor’s discretion has been 
overruled; and whether Ooercion Act 
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prisoners will be permitted to exercise Superintendent of the South Western Hospitals. 
together as other prisoners are ? | Since the receipt of the Local Government 


. ; Board’s communication, however, the Chairman 

Str i aig (Derby shire, Tikes- ; of the Board, at the request of your Committee, 
ton) as a question to a simular! has had an interview with the President of the 
effect. Local Government Board thereon, and, in view 


Mr. 0’KEEFFE (Limerick): I beg to | of what transpired at that interview, and 





ask the Chief Secretary whether com- 
plaints have reached him that Mr. Finu- 
«cane, the hon. Member for East Limerick, 
although one of the persons incrimina- 
ted at the Special Commission, has not 
been supplied with books, writing 
materials, and papers requisite to pre- 
paration of his defence; and if this 
allegation be correct, whether he will 
order their immediate and regular 
supply to the imprisoned Gentleman? 
rn. A. J. BALFOUR asked that the 
uestions should be postponed until 
ursday, as he was not in a position 
to reply to them at that moment. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 

Mr. HOWORTH (Salford, 8.): I 
‘wish to ask the First Commissioner of 
‘Works what provision the Government 
are prepared to make for the develop- 
ment of the National Gallery should the 
necessity for increased accommodation 
‘be proved, in the event of the space 
‘now available for the purpose at Hem- 
‘ming’s Row being assigned as the site 
‘of the promised National Portrait 
‘Gallery ? 

Taz FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
"WORKS (Mr. Puiunxet, University of 
Dublin): I am authorized to say that, 
in the event of a necessity arising for 
‘the enlargement of the National Gallery, 
the Government would provide a site 
‘for such enlargement in the space now 
occupied by the St. George’s Barrack- 
yard. 


THE METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS 
BOARD. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
$.W.): I beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board whether 
he is aware that the Agenda Paper of 
‘the Metropolitan Asylums Board on 
‘Saturday last comprised a Report of the 
Committee for General Purposes, in 
which the following passage occurred: — 

“ Pursuant to reference from the Board of 
‘the 27th March last your Committee have had 
under consideration the communication from 
the Local Government Board, in which they 
state that they are unable to assent to the pro- 
posed payment of £1,000 to Dr. M’Kellar, on 
the termination of his appointment as Medical 





having regard to all the circumstances of the 
case, your Committee recommend that applica- 
tion be made to the Local Government Board 
for their sanction to the payment of the sum 
of £500 to Dr. M‘Kellar, on the termination of 
his appointment.’’ 
Whether he will state to the House 
what transpired at theinterview referred 
to; and, whether he proposes to sanction 
the payment of £500 to Dr. M‘Kellar; 
and, if so, what circumstances have 
induced him to alter his former decision ? 
*Toe PRESIDENT or trae LOOAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. 
Rrrontz, Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) : 
The General Purposes Committee of the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board made a 
Report to the effect of that stated by the 
hon. Member, and I have to-day re- 
ceived a communication informing me 
that the Report was adopted at the 
meeting of the managers on Saturday 
last. It isthe case that I had an inter- 
view with the Chairman of the 
Managers, and that, having regard to 
the circumstances connected with the pro- 
posal to determine the appointment of 
Dr. M’Kellar after a service of more 
than 17 years, I informed the Chairman 
that if the Managers should propose to 
award him a sum not exceeding his 
salary and emoluments for one year the 
proposal would receive favourable con- 
sideration. It ismy intention to sanction 
the ‘payment proposed. My previous 
decision had reference to a sum of 
£1000, not £500. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: May I ask 
whether the reply given to me on the 
29th of March did not go to the 
principle as well as to the amount of 
the grant, because I asked the right 
hon. Gentleman under what statutory 
authority the Asylums Board made this 


grant ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: It was under no 
statutory authority; but they have 
power to award a sum in remuneration 
in a case of this kind, and they have 
frequently exercised it before with the 
sanction of the Local Government 
Board. But I considered the payment 
of £1,000 quite too much, and therefore 
declined to sanction it. The payment 
of one year’s salary appeared to me to 
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be not unnecessarily large to a Leet 
man who had performed uable 
services for the long # ings of 17 years. 
Mr. PICKERS : Was not the 
former decision based on the principle 
of the demand? 
*Mr. RITCHIE: It was based, on 
my part, on the belief that the sum was 
a great deal too large. 


COUNTY RATES AND POOR RATES IN 
SCOTLAND. ; 

Mz. DONALD CRAWFORD (Lanark- 
shire, N.E.): I beg to ask the Lord Advo- 
cate when the Returns of County Rates 
and Poor Rates in Scotland will be in the 
hands of Members; and, whether they 
will be delivered in time for the diseus- 
sion on the Second Reading of the 
Local Government Bills ? 

Sm G. TREVELYAN (Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): In the case of the English 
Local Government Bill, a Return was 
laid on the Table giving the amount of 
the License Duty and the amount of 
the Parliamentary Grant that was 
sacrificed. I should like to know if any 
similar Return will be laid on the Table 
in regard to the Scotch Bill. 

*Tuz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. P. 
B. Rozertsoy, Buteshire): In reply 
to the right hon. Gentleman, I may say 
that I think we have the materials for 
such a Return, and if so, it will be laid 
on the Table of the House. In reply 
to the question of the hon. Member 
for Lanarkshire (Mr. D. Crawford), I 
have to inform him that the Return will 
bein the hands of the printer to-morrow, 
and will be circulated as soon as possible. 


THE EX-KHEDIVE ISMAIL. 

Mr. MUNRO FERGUSON (Leith 
District): I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury whether Her Majesty’s 
Government are aware that when the 
mission of the Judge Advocate General 
to Egypt, in connection with the claims of 
the Ex-Khedive Ismail, was sanctioned, 
his services were to be remunerated by 
@ percentage on the amount which he 
succeeded in obtaining from the Egyp- 
tian Government; whether their atten- 
tion has been called to the current 
statement that the Commission actually 
received by the Judge Advocate General 
amounted to £35,000; and, if it is a 
fact that an action has been commenced 
in the Egyptian Courts against the 
Judge Advocate General for the restitu- 


Mr. Ritchie 


{OOMMONS} 
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tion of a portion of this sum on the 


ground his having acted 
vires? 

*Tuz FIRST LORD or taz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Sms, Strand, 
Westminster): Her pg Govern- 
ment are not cognizant of the arrange- 
ments entered into between the ex- 
Khedive Ismail and Sir W. Marriott, 
and they know nothing of any action 
having been taken in the tian 
Courts. 

Mr. MUNRO FERGUSON: Can the 
First Lord inform the House of the 
net financial result to the Egyptian 
Government of the arrangement con- 
cluded betwee Sir E. Vincent and the 
Judge Advocate General on the subject 
of the claims of the Ex-Khedive Ismail 
and of his family ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I have already 
replied to that question. If the hon. 
Gentleman will turn to No. 5 of the 
Egyptian Papers, 1888, he will obtain 
full information on the subject. 


MINING ROYALTIES COMMISSION. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) : I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury when he intends to lay before 
the House the terms of the reference to 
the Royal Commission on Mining: 
Royalties and the names of the pro 
Commissioners; whether it is true as 
reported that he refuses to include in 
the inquiry the china clay industry of 
Cornwall; and, if so, can he state the 
reason for his refusal; and, whether 
he is aware that this industry is. of 
vital consequence to several important 
manufacturing industries in Lancashire 
and elsewhere, which suffer from the 
payment of royalties ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I have already 
stated generally the terms of reference 
to the proposed Royal Commission on 
Mining Royalties, and the actual refer- 
ence shall be given as soon as the Com- 
mission has been selected. The Govern- 
ment have carefully considered the pro- 
posal to include in the inquiry other 
materials than minerals, and they are of 
opinion that the labours of the Oom- 
mission will be sufficiently onerous with- 
out extending the scope of the inquiry. 


ISSUE OF NOTES BY OUNTRY. 
BANKERS. 

Mr. ATKINSON (Boston): I beg to 

ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer if he 
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has any intention of introducing a mea- 
sure this Session dealing with the issue of 
notes by country bankers; if so, what 
will be the purport of such measure ? 


LIGHT GOLD. 

Mr. ATKINSON had also given notice 
of the following question: To ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer if he intends 
to bring in any measure dealing with the 
expense of light gold (wear and tear) 
this Session ; and, if so, what the pur- 
port of the measure will be? 

TazCHANCELLORor raz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuzn, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I will answer the 
two questions of the hon. Member to- 
gether. The observations which I 
made in my Budget speech on the sub- 
ject of the gold currency and the cir- 
culation generally will have indicated 
to the House that I contemplate a 
somewhat large measure dealing with 
several important questions together. I 
am sorry to say that the period of the 
Session at which we have arrived 
warns me that there would be but little, 
if any, chance of carrying such a large 
measure, which would necessarily 
and properly involve much examina- 
tion and discussion on the part of the 
House. But I am considering whether, 
without prejudice to such a larger 
measure, I could make at least a com- 
mencement with the re-coining of light 
sovereigns to a limited extent. It is 
possible that such a commencement 
wee afford some valuable experience, 
and I should be glad if I should see my 
way to passing a measure of that kind, 
excluding controversial points. 


INDIA — GOVERNMENT E&ESTABLISH- 
MENTS AT SIMLA AND CALCUTTA. 
Mz. BRADLAUGH: I beg to ask the 


- Under Secretary of State for India whet- 


her the recommendations of the Finance 
Committee (India) 1886 as to the transfer 
of the official establishments of the Go- 


vernment of India from Calcutta toSimla |: 


annually, and from Simla to Calcutta, 
showing a present annual saving of 
Rs. 2,38,730, and a prospective saving 
of Rs. 2,98,365, in one of two schemes 
suggested, and a saving of Rs. 2,89,510 
and Rs. 3,83,830 respectively in the 
other. scheme, have been carried out; 
and, if not, if he will state the reasons 
of the Government for not acting on this 
recommendation ? 
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*Srm J.GORST: The recommendations- 
of the Finance ie gauge deoveer ot 
enerally approv the Secre of” 
State, and pace Baoe with his in-- 
structions the Government of India is. 
now engaged in arranging the details, 
by which effect will be given to these- 
recommendations. 


THE ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to ask the- 
Secretary to the Treasury, is it true that: 
there are in the Royal Irish Academy 
over 100 volumes of MS. by the late 
Professors John O’ Donovan and Eugene- 
O’Curry, the celebrated Irish scholars,. 
containing a topographical, archéo- 
logical, and historical account of every 
Irish county; that these were prepared’ 
for the Ordnance Survey Department, 
but that, except the volume relating to 
Derry, none of the others have been 
printed ; and, as they contain matter of 
the greatest interest, which is now 
practically inaccessible, and which could 
never again be collected if any of the- 
volumes were lost or destroyed, will the- 
Government consider the question of 
printing them, and what would this cost. 

*Toze SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): There- 
are, I understand, about 100 volumes of 
MSS. of the character referred to by 
the hon. and learned Member, which. 
have been entrusted to the care of the 
Royal Irish Academy, in addition to 
some volumes deposited at the Ordnance - 
Survey Depét. I believe that the Royal 
Irish Academy affords every facility for 
consulting the volumes in its charge, 
and, apart from the question of expense, 
it would be necessary to consult that. 
body before the question of printing: 
any of the MSS. could be entertained. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Has the hon.. 
Gentleman any objection to communicate ~ 
with the Royal Irish Academy on the- 
subject, and ascertain what would be the 
expense of printing these documents ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: I have made some 
inquiry, and I understand that there is 
a great difference of opinion as to- 
whether, in the event of it being desir-- 
able to print any of them, it would be at. 
all desirable to print the whole. I am. 
told that is a matter which will require- 
very great consideration. ‘ 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to give 
notice that I will raise the question im 
this House. 
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“THE ORDERS TO THE METROPOLITAN 
POLICE. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL asked the Secre- 
“tary of State for the Home Department 
whether he will grant, as an unopposed 
-return, the collected orders to the Metro- 

litan Police, from a copy of which 
in his possession a portion was quoted 
as basis of an answer to a question on 
Friday last ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: No, Sir; I am 
“unable to comply with this request. 
‘Police orders are treated as confidential, 
and it would be injurious to the service 
‘to lay them all on the Table of the 

House. The order quoted last Friday 
“is only one of a large number issued 
from time to time, and there is no objec- 
tion to laying that particular order on 
~the Table if the hon. Member thinks the 
expense worth incurring. 

nr. STUART (Shoreditch, Hoxton) : 
‘I wish to ask you, Sir, whether, as a 
~matter of fact, you did not rule on the 
26th February last that the whole of a 
document, when quoted, should be 
produced ; and whether the present 
-document does not come under that 
ruling ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: A _ confidential 
rpolice document has always been ex- 
cepted from the rule. I have never 
laid it down that all communications 
-referred to in debate shall be laid on 
the Table of the House. I think that 
what I alluded to was a particular com- 
munication which had been made to a 
“Minister. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I have already 
stated that if it is considered worth 
while to incur the expense of printing 
it, the order referred to shall be laid 
upon the Table. 

Mr. STUART: The answer which 
* -the right hoa. Gentleman gave on the 
former occasion was based on a certain 
portion of a document, and the rest of 
the document may be neceseary in order 
to enable us to understand the whole. 
“The confidential character of the docu- 
ment was not the point I raised. If, 
‘however, you rule, Sir, that it is a con- 
Aidential document, of course, I bow. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: It does not follow 
that the whole of a document is of 
@ confidential nature. Some portion 
of it may be of a confidential nature, 
which it is undesirable to give to the 
House. 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. STUART: I wish to ask the 
Home Secretary if the document is 
regarded as a confidential document, 
and in what it differs essentially from 
police orders in other towns ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The question 
put to me was whether I would grant 
as an unopposed return the collected 
orders to the Metropolitan Police, from 
a copy of which in my possession a 
portion was quoted as the basis of an 
answer to a question on Friday last. It 
must be recollected that there are a vast 
number of orders, and that some of them 
are entirely of a confidential character. 

Mr. STUART: I beg to give notice, 
I will bring forward this matter upon the 
Police Vote. 


INDIAN UNCOVENANTED CIVIL 
SERVICE PENSIONS. 

Srr ROPER LETHBRIDGE (Ken- 
tington, N.): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for India if he will state 
the exact reasons assigned for the pay- 
ment of a certain number of Indian Un- 
covenanted Service pensions in sterling, 
while the great bulk of such pensions 
(especially those of very small amount) 
are paid in rupees; and if he will state 
the hots on which the first pension pay- 
able in England in rupees was granted 
to any Indian Uncovenanted Civil 
Servant ? 

Sm. J. GORST: Of the 15 pensions 
paid in sterling, four are legal pensions 
for which a special scale in sterling was 
sanctioned in 1867; three were excep- 
tional pensions granted on abolition of 
office ; four were especially granted for 
good service apart from peneion rules in 
the years 1863, ’68, 69,73; four were 
pensiovs properly payable in rupees, 
but were erroneously awarded in sterling 
in India. The first payment in London 
at the official rate of exchange of an 
Indian rupee pension was on August Ist, 
1863. 


THE FRESCOES IN THE HOUSE OF 
LORDS. 
Cotonen NOLAN: I beg to ask 
the First Commissioner of Works 
if, until a recent date, Members 
of the House of Commons were 
permitted to introduce strangers into 
the Committee Room devoted to the 
joint use of the Commons and the 
eers, for the purposes of conferring on 
Public Bills, which room contains valu- 
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‘able and costly frescoes, which the con- 
stituents of Members, who have paid 
for these frescoes, may naturally desire 
to view; if a recent rule of the Peers 
rohibits Members of the House of 
mons from introducing strangers to 
view these frescoes, while still- allowing 
@ Peer this privilege; and, if a similar 
restriction has within the last two years 
been placed on entrance to the rooms 
containing the frescoes of Waterloo and 
Trafalgar ? 

Mr. PLUNKET: I am informed that 
jn 1870, when the old Conference Room 
was converted into the present House of 
Commons Dining Room, the room in the 
House of Lords which contains the 
frescoe of Moses was designated as a 
temporary Conference Room, while 
Oommittee Room E was being built as 
the permanent Conference Room. The 
Members’ privilege of introducing 
strangers to the Peers’ Robing Room 
was withdrawn about January, 1888, by 
the Lord Great Chamberlain, for the 
greater security of the building. The 
Members’ privilege of introducing stran- 

ers to the Prince’s Chamber and Royal 
Gallery when the House of Lords was 
‘sitting was withdrawn at the same time. 
Members have not, however, been pro- 
hibited themselves from having access 
to the room during the sitting of the 
House. 

Coronet NOLAN: At what time are 
strangers introduced by Members of this 
house allowed to inspect these frescoes ? 

Mr. PLUNKET: I will ascertain. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Asnobody can 
see them, will the right hon. Gentleman 
consider the advisability of removing 
them from the House of Lords ? 

No answer was given to this question. 


THE WELSH SUNDAY CLOSING 
COMMISSION. 

Mr. B. ROWLANDS: I beg to ask 
the Home Secretary if he will consider 
whether it is not desirable to place upon 
the Welsh Sunday Closing Commission 
two Members who are able to speak the 
Welsh language. Such a step would 
secure the confidence of the Welsh 
‘speaking population of Wales. I ask 
this question because I have received in- 
formation that the proposed constitution 
-of the Commission has been the cause 


-of much disappointment in the principal 


districts of Wales. The only Welsh 
Member of Parliament upon it is one 
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of the two Welsh Members who voted 
against this particular Bill. : 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The principle 
I adopted in selecting the Members 
to serye on the Commission was to 
select one partizan from each side and 
three Members‘ who were perfectly 
impartial and not committed in any 
way. I, however, found it almost 
impossible to get more than three gen- 
tlemen of eminence to serve. One of the 
ace selected is a Welsh County 

ourt Judge who was not unacquainted 
with the Welsh language, and the 
Secretary is a Welshman thoroughly 
acquainted with the language. do 
not believe that the composition of the 
Commission will be regarded with any- 
thing like general dissatisfaction. 

‘rm W. LAWSON (Cumberland, 
Cockermouth): Will the Commission be 
a stationary or a rutatory one? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I have com- 
municated to the Chairman of that Com- 
mission that it will probably be desirable 
to go from place to place, but that will 
be within the discretion of the Com- 
missioners themselves. 


THE FIELD CLUB PROSECUTION. 

Sm G. CAMPBELL (Kirkcaldy,): I 
beg to ask whether the prosecution of 
gamblers at the Field Club was a Go- 
vernment prosecution, and whether Mr. 
St. John Wontner, on the part of the 
Government, only pressed the prosecu- 
tion against the menials and declined to 
cross-examine the noble Lords and 
gentlemen on the yround that the 
punishment could only be very small, 
and that although the Act made a 
special provision that they should be 
examined, he did not want to pillory 
them. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I have no official 
information on the subject to which the 
hon. Member alludes, and therefore 
notice had better be given of the 
question. 

Sir G. CAMPBELL: I will ask a 
question at another time, but I beg to 
give notice that I intend to call attention 
to the matter in Committee of Supply. 


PRIVATE MEMBERS’ MOTIONS. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY: I wish to ask 
whether after the Whitsuntide holidays 
more time wili be pe for the Notices 
of Bills of private Members. At present 
the Government occupy the whole of 
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the time up to 12 o'clock and private 
Members have no opportunity of bring- 
ing forward anything. 

*Me. W. H. SMITH: It would be 
impossible to devise rules that would 
not press inconveniently in some direc- 
tions. I regret that private Members 
were afforded no opportunity of bring- 
ing their business forward. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: The same 
thing happened on Thursday. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am sure the 
hon. and learned Gentleman will see 
that if we are to make progress with 
public business every possible contin- 
gency cannot be foreseen and guarded 
against. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : In view of the 
fact that the Government are cunstantly 
making appeals to us to facilitate the 
progress of public business, and will 
in return afford no facilities to us, all 
I can say is that in future I will take 
care not to accede to their appeals. 


MOTIONS. 
—o—_ 


SPEECHES IN PARLIAMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Atkinson, Bill to limit the 
duration of Speeches in Parliament, ordered to 
be ‘brought in by Mr. Atkinson and Sir Roper 
Lethbridge. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 239.] 


BUILDINGS (METROPOLIS) BILL. 


On motion of Mr. Whitmore, Bill to restrict 
the Height of Buildings in the Metropolis, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Whitmore, Mr. 
Tatterton Egerton, Mr. Lawson, and Mr, 
Labouchere. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 240.] 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


——— Je 

NATIONAL DEBT BILL. 
THIRD READING. 

Order for Third Reading read. 


Sm W. HARCOURT (Derby): 
Before this Bill passes I wish to make 
one or two remarks upon it. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer objected 
the other day to my describing his 
financial operations as a disparagement 
and impeachment of the Sinking Fund. 
Ido not quite understand the ground 
on which he based his objection. The 
first clause of this Bill states that the 
amount of the permanent annual charge 
for the National Debt during the current 


Mr. T. UM. Healy 


(No. 219.) 
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and every subsequent financial year 
shall be the sum of £25,000,000, and. 
that £25,000,000 shall be substituted’ 
for £26,C00,000 in Section 1 of the 
Sinking Fund Act of 1875, as amended. 
by Section 2 of the National Debt and: 
Local Loans Act, 1887. Consequently, 
on the face of it, it is a modification of 
the Sinking Funds Acts of 1875 and. 
1887, and a reduction of the amount 
applicable under those Acts to the 
liquidation of the National Debt. Many 
members will remember the production 
of the plan for the reduction of the 
National Debt by Sir Stafford North- 


cote in 1875. It was considered one of. 


the great achievements of the Conser- 
vative Party to have established for ever 
a fund of £28,000,000 for the purpose: 
of the reduction of the National Debt. 
The way in which it was to operate was 
this. As everybody knows, the actual 
interest due upon the Debt is less than. 
£28,000,000. The amount due upon. 
the interest of the Debt, and of course 
I include that upon the terminal 
annuities, is considerably less than 
£28,000,000. Therefore the difference 
between £28,000,000 and the sum 
necessary to discharge the public 
er under the Debt was to be the: 

inking Fund for the future reduction 
of the Debt. Sir Stafford Northcote 
established the margin between this 
sum of £28,000,000 and the interest due 
on the debt as a perpetual Sinking 
Fund; and in the Act of 1875 it was 
provided that during every financial 
year £28,000,000 should be set aside for 
that purpose. Now ofcourse the extent: 
of the Sinking Fund, varied accord- 
ing to the amount of interest which 
had to be paid on the Debt. 
The plan of Sir S. Northcote was not. 
that a particular sum should be annually 
set aside, but that the actual sum of 
£28,000,000 should be appropriated, 
so that as the interest on the Debt from. 
time to time became less, so the margin 
constituting the Sinking Fund should 
become greater. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer told us the other day that. 
this was a question only of the interest 
to be paid. With great submission I 
maintain that thatisnotsoatall. SirS.. 
Northcote did not mean that as the Debt: 
was diminished the Sinking Fund 
should also be lessened; he meant that. 
if in his day the necessary interest on. 
the Debt was £23,000,000, the Sinking 
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Fund should be £5,000,000; that'if, by 
the reduction of the Debt, the n 

interest on the Debt became £20,000, 000, 
then the Sinking Fund should be 
£8,000,000 ; and that if it became 


$18,000,000 the Sinking Fund’ should’ 


be £10,000,000. That was the plan 
contemplated by Sir 8. Northcote, and 


‘there were great rejoicings in the 


‘Conservative Party that this permanent 
and ever-increasing Sinking Fund was 
to go up proportionately with the reduc- 
tion of the National Debt. I remember 
it was remarked at the time that it was 
produced at a period when it was in- 
capable of being immediately applied, 
but in subsequent years it did come 
jnto operation. Later, in 1885 and 
1886, no doubt it was necessary tempo- 
rarily to suspend its operation in conse- 
uence of great financial pressure; but 
is will not be a temporary suspension. 
Tt has happened to the present Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer twice perma- 
nently to break down the plan of Sir 8. 
Northcote. In the Act of 1887 the 
right hon. Gentleman permanently 
altered the figure of £28,000,000 to 
£26,000,000. That was at a time when 
he had a surplus revenue, and when 
there was no financial pressure at all. 
Now he has again come forward and 
proposes to write £25,000,000 in the 
lace of Sir 8. Northcote’s £28,000,000. 
he other day I had a letter from a very 
experienced financier, Sir Thomas 
Farrer, whose connection with Sir 
Stafford Northcote was well known, and 
he says :— 
‘*I confess I do feel very bitterly that the 
sent Chancellor of the Exchequer should 
ve destroyed the two great works of Sir 8. 
Northcote’s financial life—first, his institution 
“4 — sugar; and, secondly, the Sinking 
und. 


*Toz OHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
OHEQUER (Mr. G. J. Goscuen, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square): Not the 
cheap sugar. 

Sm W. HARCOURT: The right 
hon. Gentleman has not done it yet, 
and I hope he will not succeed, but he 
has done his best. The right hon. 
gentleman is an accomplice in the one 
ease anda principal in the other. I 


will not, however, dispute that point 


with him ; it isnot now under considera- 
tion, He will not of course deny that 
he has cut down the 28 millions to 25 


millions. I do not‘know whether he Has 
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in his pocket’ some of his favourite ¢¥ 
quogue arguments on this subject. 
am not going to argue it on that basis. 
I am going to argue that the scheme 
propounded in 1875 was a scheme which 
was to be permanently applicable to the 
reduction of the National Debt, and 
that under it as’the margin: increased so 
the sum applicable to the reduction of 
the principal would increase. This 
t scheme which was so much extol- 
ed in the year 1875, has been pared 
down to the extent of three millions. But 
it is not only that; there is also a ques- 
tion of principle involved, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has estab- 
lished a@ principle that as you go on’ 
diminishing the National Debt, so’ you 
may diminish the Sinking Fund. If you 
are to do that, the whole value of the 
principle on which the scheme is 
founded is destroyed. I do not know 
whether the Ohancellor of the 
Exchequer thinks that warnings of this 
kind are dictated merely by partisan 
hostility to:his financial measures; but 
if he does so I would advise him to look 
atthe Hconomist—a paper by no means 
hostile to the Government or its Mem- 
bers—and he will see there what is 
said of his finance and the'principles on 
which it is founded. There was some 
justification for suspending the opera- 
tion of the scheme when it was first 
propounded, but that is a totally differ- 
ent thing from permanently reducing it. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer does 
not intend to meet an exceptional 
demand at a particular period by a tem- 
rary suspension of the Sinking Fund, 
ut he proposes by this Bill and by his 
previous Bill of 1887 permanently to 
reduce the figure of the Sinking Fund, 
and consequently to deprive the financial 
system of this country of what was con- 
sidered a great resource. After all, we 
are not doing so very much to reduce 
the National Debt as compared with 
the efforts of America in that direction: 
We think it a great thing if we set 
aside six or seven millions a year for 
the reduction of the Debt, but after all 
the amount now devoted to the service 
of the Debt is lower than it has ever 
stood for the last 20 years. I am not 
saying that the amount applicable forthe 
reduction of the Debt is lower, but the 
sum devoted tothe payment of principal is 
less, and the total amount set apart for 
National Debt purposes is to be 25 mil- 
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lions instead of 28. I look upon this 
as a retrograde financial operation, and I 
think we should not have been justified 
in allowing the Bill to pass its Third 
Reading without calling attention to the 
matter. 

*Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): I 
should like to say one word on this sub- 
ject. I quite agree with the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite that the principle 
of the reduction of the National Debt 
is a matter of enormous importance, and 
I must say that I regret that we have 
departed from the rule laid down by 
Sir S. Northcote that £28,000,000 
should be the amount set apart annually 
for the interest on and the extinction 
of the Debt. Doubtless it is at- 
tractive to reduce the Sinking Fund 
because the rate of interest is re- 
duced, and we all know that pressure 
was put on the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to do this. In my opinion, 
however, the right hon. Gentleman 
would have acted more wisely if he had 
remained firm on that subject, and many 
on this side of the House would have 
supported him. I think it is not satis- 
factory that this country should allow the 
enormous incubus of the National Debt 
to renfain. Looking to what is going 
on arourd us, and especially to the 

ossibility of America becoming a Free 
Mrade Nation, it is quite probable that 
future generations of our countrymen 
may find themselves, perhaps earlier 
than is imagined, severely handicapped 
in the competition of the world, and 
the fact of our not having paid off more 
rapidly this enormous Debt during 
periods of prosperity may very much 
retard our future progress. Under Sir 
8. Northcote’s plan it was calculated 
that the Debt would be paid off in 60 or 
70 years, and I much regret that that 

lan has been departed from. I hope 
it will be distinctly laid down, somehow 
or other, that the Sinking Fund shall 
not again be disturbed. 

Sir G. CAMPBELL (Kirkcaldy): I 
have been a good deal surprised that 
this Bill has gone through so many 
stages without more being said about it 
by the great financial authorities on the 


Front Opposition Bench. Now that the 
great authority on that Bench has 
spoken, I will say that I did view with 
great dislike and distrust the decrease 
of our efforts to diminish the National 
Debt. It is sometimes said that the 


Sir W. Harcourt 
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creased, but I may point out that there 
has been a great increase of local debt. 

Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM (Bristol) : 
I should like to endorse the remarks of 
the hon. Member opposite. America. 
will soon enter the field against us 
nearly free from debt, while we shall be 
handicapped in the commercial competi-. 
tion with a heavy debt and a heavy 
expenditure. So long as America. 
retains her present Protective policy 
we are safe; but when she 
enters on a.Free Trade policy 
then the danger to us will arise. It is. 


-not the Navies of the world we have to. 


fear, but it is the competition of a Free 
Trade America. 

*Mrx. GOSCHEN : The hon. Member 
for North Islington says the House 
would have supported me if I had main- 
tained the Sinking Fund at its original 
level. I think it is possible, provided 
this would not have invited raising 


money elsewhere, but I do not think I’ 


should have been supported if the 
maintenance of the Sinking Fund had 
involved, as it would have done, the 
imposition of additional taxation. My 
hon. Friend seems to suppose that. 
under the present arrangement the 
Debt will not be {paid off in 60 or 70 
ears as Sir 8. Northcote calcu- 
ated it would be by maintaining the 
Sinking Fund at the level of 25 
millions, but in that the hon. Member 
is mistaken. At the reduced rate of 
interest the whole Debt will be paid off 
in less than 60 years, and, therefore, so 
far as the spirit of Sir 8. Northcote’s 
proposal is concerned, we stand very 
much where we werein 1875. I would 
ask the right hon. Gentleman to draw 
a distinction between the several ways 
in which the burden of interest on the 
Debt may be reduced, The right hon. 
Gentleman has rather confused two 
different points. We may reduce 
interest by paying off Debt, or we 
may reduce interest by reducing the 
rate of interest. Now, Sir, 8. North- 
cote’s whole scheme is based on & 
reduction of the capital of the Debt, 
and thereby of the interest chargeable 
on that capital, but he did not contem- 
plate, and no one contemplated at that. 
time, that it would te possible to reduce. 
the rate of interest, first, by one-twelfth, 
and then by one-sixth, and the reduc- 
tion of the rate of interest to that extent 
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has practically put the country in this 
position, that a much smaller permanent 


payment will have the same effect as 


the large payment contemplated by SirS. 
Northcote. The right hon. Gentleman 
said the Sinking Fund was a grow- 
ing fund. So it will continue to be 
a growing fund, and let it be distinctly 
understood that, by the operation of 
this Bill, I do not retard by one single 
day the result which was in the view 
of Sir 8. Northcote. Therefore, the 
charge of the right hon. Gentleman, or 
that of Sir T. Farrer in the same direc- 
tion, I look upon as utterly unfounded. 
Perhaps Sir T. Farrer was thinking of 
the operation of two years ago, but if 
he meant to touch by his remarks the 
operation of this year, he was as much 
in error in saying that the Government 
are upsetting the scheme of Sir 8. 
Northcote, as he would be in saying 
they propose to destroy the cheapness 
of sugar as secured by Sir 8. Northcote. 
Generally, however, I consider the 
remarks made in the discussion as per- 
fectly fair and legitimate criticism, and 
that it is right to call the attention of 
the country to the very important sub- 
ject of the diminution of the Debt. I 
am glad to find the right hon. Gentle- 
man so orthodox upon that subject, for I 
think I remember certain passages in 
his history when he declared that he 
considered it was not detrimental to the 
interests of the country to have a large 
National Debt, and that a great deal 
too much fuss was made with regard to 
the reduction of the Debt. I should be 
extremely sorry if I have in any way 
disparaged by what I have done the 
great merits of what Sir 8. Northcote 
was able to accomplish in this direction. 
I may also point out that when Sir 
Stafford Northcote propounded his 
scheme for the payment of 28 millions 
annually, the income tax stvod at 2d.in 
the £, whereas at present it is 6d. 
Sir Stafford Northcote himself said that 
if the income tax stood at a much higher 
level, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
might possibly see fit to make some 
change in the Sinking Fund. Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote therefore did not intend 
that his system should be such a cast- 
iron system that it would be perfectly 
out of the question for any future Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to touch it. I 
believe myself that standing at 
£25,000,000 this fund is safer than 
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when it stood at £28,000,000. When 
the Sinking Fund is so large it offers- 
a peculiarly strong temptation in case 
of emergencies. As it stands at present, 
the arrangement provides for a certain. 
payment of more than £5,000,000 a. 
year, increased by nearly half‘a million . 
next year, and subject to a further 
steady, though small, increase in each 
successive year, and I think it cannot. 
be held that this is a niggardly 
arrangement for the repayment of. 
the National Debt. Does the 
last two years we have been able to 
pay off more Debt than has been paid 
off during any two previous years except 
on one occasion. The right hon. Gentle- 
man argues that I am reducing the 
Sinking Fund. As a matter of fact L 
am merely reducing the charge by 
the reduction of the interest of the- 
National Debt. The amount of capital 
annually paid off will not be reduced. 
Besides that you will have an additional. 
£500,000 next year, and if you look at 
my yeveens financial arrangements as a. 
whole you will find that so far from. 
diminishing the payment of capital I 
shall have added to the means of paying: 
off the Debt. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER (Wolverhamp- 
ton): I do not agree with the views- 
expressed ‘by the right hon, Gentleman 
as to the action of Sir Stafford Northcote. 
The principle of Sir 8. Northcote’s. 
scheme,’ was that this country in 
time of peace could afford an annual 
charge of £28,000,000 out of which to 
pay the interest of the Debt and the sur- 
plus to g° to the reduction of the Debt. 
itself. It is not a question between the 


Sinking Fund and interest, but whether — 


in 1889 £25,000,000 is an adequate 
sum for this country to bear in respect 
of the National Debt, having regard to 
its amount, and with reference to what 
the country has hitherto borne. Sir 8... 
Northcote, in a time differing from the- 
present, thought that £28,000,000 was 
a moderate sum for this eountry to bear. 
But several years after this Sir 8.. 
Northcote-came upon evil times, The 
Government was involved in several . 
wars, a very considerable deficit had 
accumulated year after year, and Sir 8. 
Northcote had just before him a General. 
Election, and must, therefore, have been _ 
tempted to deal with the Sinking Fund. 
in order to produce a popular Budget. 
No one zan doubt that finance played a.. 
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-very material part in the controvery of 
1879. Sir 8S. Northcote, however, instead 
of reducing the charge, positively in- 
creased it to’ £28,800,000, the £800,000 
‘being put on in order to pay off 
the deficit that had accumulated. I 
think Sir Thomas Farrer is a 
much more accurate exponent of Sir 
‘8. Northcote’s intentions than the 
‘Chancellor of the’ Exchequer. I think 
that the House ought to ask whether, in 
a time of profound peace, of unparalleled 
prosperity, with national investments 
accumulating, this country ought not to 
bear an annual burden of £28,000,000. 
This is the lowest figure at which the 
National Debt charge has _ stood 
within the present century. When the 
‘Queer came to the throne in 1837, the 
annual charge for the National 
Debt was largely in excess of 
£28,000,000, To-day we are not pre- 
pared to pay £28,000,000, or even 
-£26,000,000, but are asked to put our 
‘hands upon what the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer calls this unforeseen windfall. 
‘Our local debt is now increasing 
-at very rapid strides. I am aware that 
a portion of that Debt represents a re- 
munerative expenditure, but neverthe- 
‘less, so far as the National Balance 
Sheet is concerned, we are increasing 
our National indebtedness year after 
-year, if you put together the National 
Debt and the Local Debt. I think this 
~was not a year to have selected for the 
reduction of the charge for the National 
Debt by another million. I quite admit 
‘that an exceptional period might arise, 
such as a war or an unusual depression 
of trade, when we should be justified in 
suspending payment of Debt for a year 
-or two. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would have been sup- 
rted on both sides of the House if he 
ad firmly held to the principle of not 
tampering with the fund set apart for 
the liquidation of the National Debt. 
Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.): What I 
rotest against is that a Government 
elonging to the same Party as Sir 
: Stafford Northcote should, within less 
than 15 years, make two attacks upon 
- the principle involved’ in the scheme he 
pid m0 I do think that in a time of 
profound peace, progress, and prosperity, 
-the Government, instead of pin orig 
further attack upon the payment off of 
the National Debt, should have, in ac- 
.@ordance with Sir Stafford Northcote’s 
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scheme, tried to make a very large 
reduction in the Debt. os 

Mz. LABOUCHERE repre : 
This is a financial and not a political 
question, and I rather go beyond the 
notions of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. I never could understand why 
we should pay off one shilling of the 
National Debt. My own impression is 
that if we were to pay off the Deht we 
should at once say, ‘‘ We can afford to 
go to war; we can afford to meddle with 
matters which do not concern us, atid 
run up a fresh debt.” The right hon. 
Gentleman the Memberfor Wolverham 
ton (Mr. H. H. Fowler) has said the 
Debt is increasing because the Local 
Debt is increasing. But the Local Debt 
is'represented in the main by property. 
The Debt is not increasing when you 
get remunerative property. We have 
to pay our way. Not only have we to 
pay interest on the debts incurred, but 
we have to pay them off. I shall support 
any Chancellor of the Exchequer who is 
prepared to take off a certain amount 
of the taxation that now presses on the 
community and reduce the amount that 
we annually pay off towards the National 
Debt. That I regard as sound finance. 
The real extent of debt is relative to 
the property that. the person owing it 
has. Suppose that 50 years ago we had 
entered into these wild notions about 
paying off the National Debt. We 
should have paid really three times as 
much as now, because the income tax 
yields much more at present, and the 
burden of debt is not half as great as it 
was then. In 50 years’ time, with the 
increase of wealth, the existing Debt 
will relatively be much less, and the 
burden of it will be much less than it is 
at present. My only regret is, that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has laid 
hold of the windfall which came into his 
hands, owing to a reduction of the in- 
terest on the Debt, in order to expend it 
in warlike preparations. I should like 
to have seen him take off more of the 
tax, but, at any rate, I am thankful for 
a small mercy. 

Mrz. STOREY (Sunderland): My 
hon. Friend (Mr. Labouchere) is no 
doubt sincere in his exposition of 
his views of sound finance, but I 
myself do not see the difference in 
this matter between? the nation and 
individual. If a ‘family find them- 
sélves heavily burdened, they feel: it is 
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just and fair to themselves, and to their ; 


own home, and to the future interests 
of posterity, to do their share towards 
reducing the Debt. And so it is in my 
view with nations, even if there were 
no more serious reasons to be urged in 
favour of it. I therefore always felt 
teful to the Conservative party, led 

y Sir Stafford Northcote, for its efforts 
towards the reduction of the National 
Debt. Ido not think the precise pro- 
cedure was a particularly wise one. 
Sinking Funds are very apt to,be seized 
upon by some impecunious Minister, or 
some popularity hunting Minister. A 
sound method of reducing the Debt, which 


I hope both Parties in the House will be | I 


willing to adopt, is to keep the Estimates 
low, to exercise due economy, to be 
sufficiently liberal with the Estimates, 
to have surpluses, and then toletthe sur- 
luses go to the reduction of the Debt year 
y year. That seems to have been the old 
and wise Liberal policy, and I wish it 
were adopted by our Conservative friends. 
I must say I view with considerable 
surprise the proceedings of the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who has 
been recently introduced into the Con- 
servative Party, and who seizes upon 
one of the wisest things that Party ever 
attempted to do to meet his financial 
exigencies. He has deliberately taken 
a considerable portion of the money set 
aside for the reduction of Debt by the 
Conservative Party, and insists all the 
time that he has done no such thing. 
I felt ashamed when I saw him do it 
two years ago. Instead of keeping the 
income tax at the figure it was and 
boldly sticking to the guns which had 
been left him to serve, he reduced the 
income tax by seizing upon £2,000,000 
a year. And now, having a second 
opportunity of getting an annual sum 
towards reducing the Debt, he takes 
advantage of his position and secures 
another million sterling a year, so that 
we are in the position of applying only 
25 millions instead of 28 millions stér- 
ling to the extinction of Debt. My hon. 
Friend the Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Labouchere) says we ought to be 
thankful for small mercies. I do not 
see what the special mercy he is refer- 
ring to is, but the special merey I 
should be thankful for would be that 
the Conservative Government who are 
now in power, and who, according to all 
appearances, are likely to be in power 
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for some time to come, should, instead 
of increasing the charges of the country, 
exercise economy, and having obtained 
sums in that way should boldly apply 
the saving to the reduction of the Debt. 

Siz J. MoKENNA (Monaghan, 8.): 
My hon. Friend who has just spoken 
has pointed his argument by saying that 
the Government ought to act for the 
eountry as a private individual should 
act—that is, to pay off their debts as 
rapidly as possible, and that therefore 
we should not now reduce our annual 
payments of 28 millions to 26, but 
rather pay off the National Debt still 
more rapidly than we have been doing. 
must point out tne defect in this 
reasoning. The National Debt is a 
charge in the whole inheritance of the 
country, whilst the taxes to pay the 
interest, and to reduce the principal, as 
we have been and are doing, are levied 
on the life estate, and out of that still 
more precarious life estate, the earnings 
of the people, who have no other estate 
of any kind. The heavily taxed popu- 
lation of Great Britain, and the still 
more heavily taxed population of Ire- 
land, are paying off the National Debt 
in a manner and at a rate most unjust to 
them. I feel bound to complain of the 
injustice involved in the fashion in 
which the Irish people are called 
upon to contribute to the payment of 
the National Debt. In 1853 there 
was a sulemn engagement made to 
Ireland upon the question of the 
income tax. Ireland was to pay addi- 
tional amounts in Customs and Excise 
Duties, and the income tax was not to 
be renewed, however, and in the first 
25 years after the new taxation came 
into force between 70 and 80 millions 
of the National Debt were paid off, of 
which Ireland paid more than 60 
millions by means of the addi- 
tional exactions. My complaint is 
not that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
provides too little for the reduction of 
the principal, but too much. I am only 
sorry that the right hon. Gentleman did 
not see his way to give more relief to 
the taxpayer. The debt took several 
hundred years to pile up, and at the 
present rate it would be paid off in 50 
years, or say in the lifetime of a man of 
twenty. 

*Mr. J. M. MACLEAN (Oldham): I 
think the burden of the National Debt 
is a very light one in comparison with 
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the advantages which we have obtained 
through having the Debt. It is really 


the very best investment the country 

ever made. It represents the cost of a 
great war in which we engaged, but the 
result of that war was to give us our 
naval supremacy and that unparalleled 
extension of commerce from which we 
now derive such overflowing wealth. 
Ought not this generation, which 
has reaped the fruits of the 
exertions of former generations, dc 
something out of its wealth to clear off 
the Debt? It is a bad sign that the 
principal supporter of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in reducing the amount 
available every year towards paying off 
Debt is the hon. Member for Northamp- 
ton (Mr. Labouchere), who avows that 
his object is that if we should be 
engaged in any war hereafter we should 
not have the means of carrying on that 
war successfully. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I did not say 
that. What I said was that we should 
not be as anxious for war if we knew 
we had a considerable amount to pay 
for interest on the National Debt. 

*Mr. J. M. MACLEAN: That is only 
another way of putting the same thing. 
The hon. Member is anxious we should 
have this burden of Debt so heavy 
upon us, that if it is incumbent on the 
nation to go to war for the protection 
of its honour or interest, we should 
have to think, not once, but twice, be- 
fore we go to war. I certainly do not 
think the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in his ingenious speech disposed of the 
point raised on the other side and en- 
forced by the hon. Member for North 
Islington (Mr. Bartley). The right 
hon. Gentleman’s argument rather sur- 

rised me. He said, that when Sir 

tafford Northcote applied 28 millions 
sterling a year Sonali the reduction of 
the burden of the Debt, the income 
tax was only 2d. in the pound, and 
therefore the burden on the taxpayers 
was not so severe as now when the tax 
amounts to 6d.in the pound. Surely, 
that argument cuts the other way. If we 
could afford to give 28 millions sterling 
out of the annual revenue towards the 
reduction of Debt when the income tax 
was 2d. in the pound, we certainly 
ought to be able to devote that amount, 
or even more, when the income tax is 
6d. in the pound. Then the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer contents himself by 
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saying that although he is not putti 
a fs aside towards the os gn. 
the principal of the Debt, he has done a 
great deal by reducing the rate of 
interest, and that practically we are 
now in the same position as we were 
in when Sir Stafford Northcote set aside 
28 millions sterling, and that the 25 or26 
millionssterling will have thesame effect. 
But I do not think that is a satisfactory 
state of things, for it appears that after 
all this reduction of the rate of interest 
on the Debt by one-twelfth, and after- 
wards by one-sixth, the country will only 
be in the very position in which it was 
placed by Sir Stafford Northcote, when 
he established this plan of the Sinking 
Fund, because, in proportion to the 
amount gained by the reduction of the 
annual interest, we have a diminution 
of the sum set apart for reducing the 
Debt. I certainly do not think it is 
very heroic finance if we, after all this 
great conversion of interest, are only to 
be placed in the same position as that in 
which Sir 8. Northcote left us. Surely 
with all the advantages flowing into the 
country, with reviving trade, with 
wealth increasing in an unprecedented 
way, we ought to be able to do a great 
deal more than Sir Stafford Northcote did, 
and if the time should come, as we are 
told it is likely to come, when we may 
be engaged in a serious struggle, in 
which all the resources of the nation 
will be required to maintain our interests 
and the greatness of the Empire, now is 
the time to diminish the burdens upon 
our population, and to take care that we 
shall be prepared to meet any enemies 
hereafter with whom we may have to 
contend. If we do not do that, when 
the time of trouble comes we shall have 
serious cause to regret our neglect and 
want of thrift in more prosperous times. 

Bill read a third time, and passed. 


SUPPLY (20rm May]. 
Resolution reported. 
CIVIL SERVICES. 


Cxass IT. 


“That a sum, not exceeding £22,347, be 
granted to Her ‘Majesty to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March 1890, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the office of Her Majesty’s 
Woods, Forests, and Land Revenues, and of 
the office of Land Revenue Records and Inrol- 
ments.” 


Resolution agreed to. 
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SUPPLY. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


REVENUE DEPARTMENTS. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That a Supplemen' sum, not exceeding 
£67,163, be granted to Her Majesty to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March, 1890, for the Expenses connected with 
the Acquisition of the Submarine Telegraph 
Company’s Property required for the Post Office 
‘Telegraph Service.” 


Taz POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarkes, Oambridge University): As the 
subject matter of this Vote has provoked 
@ certain amount of discussion out of 
doors, and of question in the House, 
perhaps the Committee will expect, or 
at any rate excuse, a few observations 
from me by way of introduction to 
this Vote which has been put from the 
Chair. The question was touched upon 
in March last, when a portion of the 
staff was taken into the public service 
in consequence of the abrogation of the 
concession formerly enjoyed by the Sub- 
marine Telegraph Oompany, but the 
Committee then very considerately 
agreéd to postpone further-inquiry until 
the Government were in a position to 
put before them the Estimate now in 
our hands. The Estimate does not 
require a very long explanation. The 
Committee will see there are five sub- 
heads which go to make up the total sum 
now asked for in connection with the 
acquisition of this undertaking, and a 
note at the bottom of the first page 
shows how the sum of £28,300 is made 
up. Two cables have been purchased 
between England and Belgium, at a cost 
of £9,900, and four cables between 
England and France, together with a 
short land connection, for £18,400. 
As these purchases have been made, 
as the Uommittee are aware, in 
conjunction with the Governments of 
Belgium and France respectively, who 
becohhe partners with us in the 
new undertaking, half of the sum 
will be recovered by the appropria- 
tion of the amounts in aid shown at the 
end of the Estimates now before the 
Committee, that is to say, that, of the 
£28,300 for the purchase of the cables, 
£14,150 may be expected from the 
Governments of France and Belgium. 
I should, perhaps, point out that the 
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price given for the cables was arrived 
at after long and very careful con- 
sideration. I take the Belgian cable 
first. The Belgian Government sent 
over here financial delegates, who in 
conjunction with experts from the Post 
Office, arrived at the conclusion that 
£9,900 was the fair value of the two 
cables as they stand. As there was 
no difficulty between the two Govern- 
ments on the point, this matter may be 
dismissed from further consideration. 
Both Governments agreed that this sum 
fairly represented the value, and so there 
was an end of that part of the tran- 
saction. The cables of France led to 
a good deal more consideration, and a 
considerable divergence of view mani- 
fested itself between the French and the 
English calculation, the French calcula- 
tion being at the utmost something in | 
excess of £10,000, and the English cal- 
culation being something above £17,000. 
The natural outcome was, as might have 
been expected, that a sum representing 
a compromise between the two figures 
was adopted, a sum of something over 
£14,000, and to this was added 10 per 
cent. as representing the sum the 
Company might fairly expect from the 
termination of their business, and the 
compulsory expropriation of their 
property. But it appeared to the 
overnment on the earnest representa- 
tions of the Submarine Telegraph 
Company, that the estimate so arrived 
at really represented less than the 
material value of the cables, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer called in 
the services of an expert as a valuer to 
check the value arrived at previously by 
the two Governments and the experts 
of those Governments. The result of 
this further valuation by Mr. Latimer 
Clark was that the English calculation 
represented a just but a severe valuation 
of the cables, that is to say, that our 
Commissioners in fixing the selling 
price at something over £17,000 did not 
go beyond what the Company had a 
right to expect as the purchase price. 
This of course was a good deal more 
than in the first instance we had reason 
to believe the French'Government would 
be willing to pay, and I have gone so 
far into details to bear tribute to the 
handsome, generous spirit manifested 
by the French Government in dealing 
with this part of the question; for no 
sooner was it communicated to them 
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that the Government here, though re- 
cognising their right to fix the price at 
the sum I have mentioned, £14,000 
plus 10 per cent. for compulsory pur- 
chase, although the English Govern- 
ment recognised the right of the French 
Government to treat the matter from 
that point of view, we had satisfied 
ourselves that the cables were really 
worth £17,000 as they stand, and 
were agreed that that sum ought 
to be paid, and were prepared 
and come to Parliament to ask 
for an arrangement to be made 
to enable that price to be given, even 
though the French Government held to 
the bargain at the lower figure—no 
sooner was this communicated to the 
French Government, than they at once 
acceded to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s request, and expressed their 
willingness to accept the valuation at 
the higher figure, although it was 
£3,000 in excess of the amount arrived 
atin the communications between the 
two Departments. That being so, the 
result appears in the Estimate be- 
fore the Committee £18,400, and of 
that sum we anticipate the receipt of 
one-half from the French Government. 
The next largest item in the Estimate 
is that relating to the acquisition of 
buildings, cable-ship, instruments, and 
stores, including fees to valuers, 
no less than £46,763, the sum being 
made up, as hon. Members will see by 
looking at the next page, of various 
sub-items, the most important of which 
is the purchase of the office in London, 
the stores, instruments, and furniture 
there amounting in all to £24,679. 
This may seem a large amount, but 
when it is remembered that it repre- 
sents an enormous amount of very valu- 
able telegraphic appointments, and also 
the lease of 80 years of the Company’s 
premises in Throgmorton Avenue, cap- 
able of accommodating a staff of 300, I 
think it will be acknowledged we have 
made a good bargain. The premises 
are well adapted for the business, 
and in the very heart of the 
Qity; they were built nine years 
since, and they are in perfect repair. 
There are some small buildings at Dover 
and at St. Margaret’s Bay that hardly 
require comment, but I may mention 
£9,542 as having been paid for the 
purchase of a gas engine, pneumatic 
tube, instruments and stores, and £9,574 
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for the cable-ship Lady Carmichael. This. 
vessel has been for some ten or 
fifteen years copy as the cable-ship. 
of the Submarine Telegraph Company, 

but she has been entirely re fitted, pro- 
vided with new boilers, and made as 
good as new, and is now, I understand 

classed A 1 at Lloyd’s, Asan illustration 
of the large sum that has formerly been 
paid for a cable-ship, I may mention 
that at the present time the Post Office. 
cable-ship, a larger ship, employed in 
the distant and stormy seas of Ireland,. 
and laying cables to Orkney and Shet- 
land—this vessel, three times as large 
as the Lady Carmichael, cost when pur- 
chased by the Government £40,000, s0 
the price of £9,570 forthe Lady Carmichael 
is not excessive. I may say that these. 
matters were arrived at after careful’ 
valuation. The next item relates to the 
bonuses to be given to the officers of the 
Company who are not taken into the. 
service of the State, £5,500. The Com-. 
mittee, of course, are familiar with the 
fact that when upon the termination of 
an undertaking by ihe action of the 
Government certain persons are not 
considered suitable for various reasons 
for the service of the Government, a 
claim for a certain amount is allowed as 
compensation for the summary dis- 
pensation with their services. The 
number of gentlemen in this position is 
not large, and the sum is not large, and 
I do not think anybody will be disposed 
to quarrel with this part of the Esti- 
mate. The interest on the purchase 
money I need only refer to as accruing 
through the delay in completing the 
transaction. So far in expianation of 
the Estimate itself. I do not wish to 
delay the Committee at length in deal- 
ing with the general question, but I think 
I may say a word or two with regard 
to the reasons that led the Government 
to acquire this property, and the result 
the Government believe they are justi- 
fied in anticipating from the acquisition. 
There has been a steady pressure 
brought to bear during the last few 
years by the mercantile community in 
this country on the Government, urging 
that as soon as opportunity offered the 
Government should terminate the inter- 
mediary position occupied by the Sub- 
marine Telegraph Company. I do not 
think there have been any exceptions to 
that opinion. All the numerous bodies 
which represent commerce and the mer- 
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eantile community, have continually 
memorialized the Post Office and the 
‘Treasury with a view to the Telegraphs 
becoming the property of the State, in 
conjunction with the other States with 
whose territory the cables communicate, 
so that a more direct and efficient ser- 
vice might be established. I am happy 
to believe that this result has now 
‘been arrived at. Hon. Members who 
have seen the proceedings at the Liver- 
en Chamber of Commerce, which has 
‘been foremost in pressing the question 
of acquisition on the Government, will 
see that immense satisfaction has already 
been expressed by the merchants of 
Liverpool at the result of the transfer. 
One of these in his speech in the 
Chamber of Commerce mentioned, that, 
whereas until a month or two ago, it 
took four hours to get a telegram trans- 
mitted to Hamburg, it is now received, 
allowing for the difference in time, a 

uarter of an hour before the date of 

espatch, that is to say, if you allow 
three quarters of an hour for the differ- 
ence of time, the transmission of a tele- 
gram between London and Hamburg, is 
almost instantaneous. There have been 
earnestly pressed on the Government 
the advantages of a direct communica- 
tion between Liverpool aud Havre, and 
I hope this will be in operation within 
three months from the present time, and 
no doubt this will be a great advantage 
to both places, and especially to those 
engaged in commerce (asain the two 

orts. I dare say some Members of the 

ommittee will be aware that the French 
Government at the time when the conces- 
sion to the Submarine Telegraph Oom- 

any was running out, in the latter part of 
ast year, were not unfavourably disposed 
towards a renewal of that concession, 
and I believe, though I am not able to 
— with certainty, that the Submarine 
‘Company were able to offer substantial 
inducements for a renewal of the con- 
cession. We, on this side of the water 
were anxious that the concession should 
‘terminate, and we had to bring to bear all 
the friendly pressure in our power to in- 
‘duce the Teas Government to adopt 
our views. I refer to this in order to 
show how in this instance also the 
French Government have shown them- 
‘selves extremely willing and anxious to 
‘act in co-operation with Her Majesty’s 
Government, and were prepared to 
make what to them appeared con- 
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siderable sacrifices towards that end, 
and to put this business on a satisfactory 
basis for the future. So much for that 
part of the subject. But I am in a 
position to make a statement in reference 
to that part of the subject upon which 
I briefly touched some months ago. It 
was on the 4th of March this year that 
I announced to the House the main re- 
sults of the arrangements at that time 
nearly completed with Germany, Hol- 
land, Belgium, and France, as to the 
rate at which words should be charged 
in each telegram for the future. On 
March ith I made a statement as to 
the probable result in answer to the hon. 
Member for the City of London. No. 
special discussion or comment in the 
House or in the Press appeared to follow 
that announcement, but still, I believe 
that at the time we were right in sup- 
posing there was something like a 
unanimous approbation of the main 
outlines of our plan. I believed, and I 
still believe, the public will be very glad 
to see the conclusion of an arrangement 
so long the object of desire by those 
principally concerned,and recommendin 
itself on grounds of efficiency an 
economy. I do not think that any disposi- 
tion is likely to be shown to cavil at the 
price paid for the- objects I have 
enumerated. I confess myself that, if 
there is one part of the scheme that will 
be more attractive than another, I 
believe it will be the substantial reduc- 
tion which the Government have been 
able to effectin the word rate for telegrams 
to foreign countries. So long as the 
Submarine Company had itsintermediary 
rights, the price per word to Germany 
and Holland was threepence, to Belgium 
twopence, and to France twopence half- 
penny. We have succeeded after a 
ae deal of negotiation in bringing 
own the price per word in each case 
to twopence, that is to say, there is no 
reduction in the price to Belgium, in 
the cases of Germany and Holland there 
has been a reduction of 33 per cent, and 
to France of 20 percent. I think, if 
the Committee will bear with me, I can 
show how very substantial that reduc- 
tion is with regard to these particular 
services. Take the case of France, where 
hitherto the word rate between the two 
countries has been twopence halfpenny. 
I may take that as equivalent to 25 cen- 
times. Of those 25 centimes the French 
Government were entitled to receive 11, 
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and 14 were divided between England 
and the Submarine Company, and the 
division was made upon a principle 
which practically amounted to some- 
thing like an equal distribution, that is 
to say, the Submarine Company re- 
ceived about 7 centimes and the English 
Government about the same amount. 
The arrangements for the future, and 
fixed for five years, leave France 11 cen- 
times, but France at the same time is 
called upon to undertake all the expenses 
on that side of the water, which 
hitherto have been borne by the Sub- 
marine Company, and I believe also 
France gives up a sum of something like 
60,000 francs annually which thet Com- 
pany paid the Government for the use 
of offices. France then has accepted 
certainly a not inconsiderable addition 
to the working expenses, and may fairly 
claim the same amount of payment per 
word. Whereas England and the Sub- 
marine Company used to receive 14 
centimes per word, England in future 
will receive 9 centimes, that is to say, the 
7 centimes per word, which went to make 
up the large dividends of the Submarine 
Company, is transferred to the English 
Government, and there remain two 
centimes, with which the English Go- 
vernment carry on the work which 
hitherto has cost 7 centimes. So far as 
the position of the Submarine Oom- 
pany is concerned, and with this 
alone we have to do, the Govern- 
ment undertake to do for 2 centimes 
what the Company did for 7 cen- 
times, and the public get the 
benefit of the bargain by the saving 
of 5 centimes on every word trans- 
mitted, and I venture to think the 
ase could hardly expect a better 
argain. But it has been made the 
subject of question and attack, because 
some very ignorant or very captious 
persons say, ‘‘ Why do you charge two- 
pence between England and France 
when you only charge a halfpenny a 
word from any part of England to the 
most distant parts of Scotland or 
Ireland or to the Channel Island?” 
Well, I should have thought the answer 
is sufficiently obvious. Messages are 
sent to Scotland, Ireland or Jersey, 
as part of the system that obtains for 
the whole of the country, and the cost of 
sending a message a long distance is 
balanced by the much less cost of short 
messages sent from one point to another 
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in all our great towns, these last making 
up for the loss on the longer distances, 
But even so, it will be remembered that 
for years back the telegraphic business 
has been carried on at an annual loss, 
This year, for the first time for about ten 
years, the work of the telegraphic 
system of the British Isles will show a 
balance on the right side, and that 
presumably a very small one. I believe 
that the profits we may anticipate from 
the acquisition of the submarine tele- 
graphs may be put down at between 
£15,000 and £20,000 a year. The 
Times about a month ago thought proper 
to make a violent attack on me with 
reference to this question. It wound 
up an article which, I am sorry to 
say, was very little more than a tissue 
of misrepresentations, by asking whether 
the Postmaster-General would justify 
the bargain which he had made on in- 
ternational, postal, or financial grounds. 
My answer is very plain. I justify it 
expressly on all three. I justify it on 
international grounds, because this ar- 
rangement will secure the greatest 
possible advantage for international 
communication. It is a great blessing, not 
only to our own mercantile community, 
but also to the mercantile communities 
abroad, and it is of enormous benefit 
generally, that an efficient service 
should: be conducted. I justify it 
upon postal grounds, because [ have. 
already explained that the argu- 
ment derived from the existing 
tariffs in the British Isles is really no 
argument at all. I justify it on financial 
grounds, because it is an arrangement 
which, while of enormous ativantage to 
the public who send telegrams, by largely 
reducing the cost of telegraphic commu- 
nication, it also shows a modest balance 
in favour of the British taxpayer. It 
is not an arrangement in which Her 
Majesty’s Government have been abso- 
lutely able to fix theirown terms. They 
have had to come to an understanding 
with foreign Powers, and I think as 
far as they have gone, foreign Powers 
have met the Government in a liberal 
and free spirit. It is said, however, 
that this arrangement has been made 
for ten years. But every arrangement - 
made with a foreign Power has to be 
made for a certain term; and there is 
this wert: in this arrangement, 
that eventually England and France 
will become partners on fair and equah 
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terms. But it is always open to the 
Government to review their position, and 
if it should happen in the course 
of those ten years that the French 
Government should modify their view, 
it will be open to my successors to 
negotiate with France, and see whether 
this Convention can be amended in any 
way acceptable to both countries. The 
subject has created a good deal of 
interest, but I believe the Committee 
will approve of the arrangement gen- 
erally, and that it will accept it even in 
detail. Iam confident we have made 
an arrangement which is extremely 
beneficial tc the country, from an inter- 
national, a postal, and a financial point 
of view, that it will largely extend the 
present facilities of commerce, and will 
do so upon a basis which at all events 
should be the basis of all sound finance. 

Sir G. CAMPBELL (Kirkcaldy, &c. ): 
I think we shall all join in congratu- 
lating the right hon. Gentleman the 
Postmaster General on having made an 
arrangement which has put a stop to 
the monopoly that formerly existed, and 
has established a Government tariff for 
foreign telegrams. The question divides 
itself into two entirely separate branches, 
the first being the sum we have to pay 
for the acquisition of the rights of the 
Submarine Company, and the second the 
rate charged by the Government to the 
public for foreign telegrams. As regards 
the sum proposed to be paid, I admit 
that the Postmaster General seems to 
have made out a pretty good case. I 
cannot assent, however, to the doctrine 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer with 
reference to compulsory expropriation 
of the company. There was no com- 
pulsory expropriation at all, because the 
monopoly came to an end by effluxion 
of time. The right hon. Gentleman 
has not told the Committee how the 
valuations were arrived at. We all 
know that in these valuations the Post 
Office is very apt to be ‘‘ done,” and the 
valuations are apt to be excessive. 

Mr. RAIKES: The valuations were 
by experienced and competent valuers. 

Sir G. CAMPBELL: Experienced 
and competent valuers, as we know too 
much to our cost in regard to the ac- 
quisition of the telegraphs in this 
country, are very apt to make Reports 
which are very unfavourable to the 
general public. I take it, however, on 
the authority of the Postmaster General, 
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that he has gone thoroughly into the 
question. I do not see, however, why 
we should pay for the winding up of a 
company which came to an end by 
effluxion of time, which made an 
enormous profit, and which did not do 
its work as well as it is being done now. 
It was owing to the French concession 
that the company was able to make 
enormous profits, and one would 
have thought that it was the French 
Government, and not the British 
taxpayer, who should pay the com- 
—— if any was given at all. 
was very glad, indeed, to hear the 
Postmaster General say that the French 
Government has dealt with the matter 
in such an excellent spirit, but I find 
that that Government has taken ad- 
vantage of its position to get a very 
unreasonable share of the telegraph 
rates for the next five years to come, 
I do think that in this respect the 
French Government have driven @ 
somewhat unreasonably hard bargain. 
That brings me to the question of the 
rates charged to the public. I believe 
that the rates are based upon the state- 
ment that the cost of telegraphing does 
not exceed $d. a word. If so, why do 
you charge 2d. in regard to telegrams 
to Belgium? It may not be so impor- 
tant to Belgium, which is a small 
country, but what is the case as regards 
countries beyond? What is the 
arrangement as to Italy and Germany, 
and Switzerland, and further off 
countries? The Postmaster General 
has made out a case only with regard 
to France, and has not explained why 
there is to be so heavy a charge in re- 
gard to other countries immediately ad- 
joining or those of the third degree. 
Mrz. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury): I have to join in the com- 
plaint that this Vote has been sprung 
upon the Committee, and that the first 
intimation of its coming on was given 
by the Votes distributed this morning. © 
Inquiries have been repeatedly made 
during the past four years whether the 
Government have entered into arrange- 
ments to complete the purchase of these 
cables so as to give us direct communi- 
cation with France independently of the 
Submarine Company, and the House 
has been repeatedly told that the matter 
was in progress. Now, it is known that 
the bargain which has been made with 
the French Government is not of a 
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character to commend it to the people 
of this country. In the first place, we 
say that the amount to be paid to the 
Submarine Company is altogether too 
high. Then we say there is no reason 
why we should give bonuses to the ser- 
vants of that company; and we say that 
the Government are going to pay far 
too much for old buildings which need 
not necessarily be included in the pur- 
ehase. First, as to the rates between 
the two countries, I may point out ina 
few simple words the nature of the 
transaction. Hitherto, throughout 
France the telegraphic charge has been 
at the rate of 3d. a word, and that has 
also been the charge throughout Eng- 
land and across the Irish Channel to the 
extreme part of Ireland. It would, 
therefore, be natural to suppose that in 
any arrangement between France and 
England the charge for the transmission 
of messages would be 1d. a word—that 
is adding the 4d. charged in England to 
the $d. charged in France—and I may 
add that the maintenance cost of the 
cable between Dover and Calais is in- 
finitesimal—little more than that of a 
land line. The Postmaster General en- 
deavoured to raise a false issue by say- 
ing it was ridiculous to contend that it 
should be a}d. word rate, as we were 
losing on that rate in England; but in 
the next breath he said that this year 
he would be able to announce that the 
3d. rate was paying throughout the 
country. 

Mrz. RAIKES: I said I anticipated 
that we should be on the right side in 
the working of the telegraphs, but that 
there would still be a deficit on the 
capital originally invested. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON: I 
listened to what the right hon. Gentle- 
man said, and gathered from him that 
this year there will be a profit on the 
4d. telegrams. He now refers to the 
bad bargain we made years ago by pay- 
ing more than we ought to have done 
for the telegraphs. But that, I say, has 
no more right than the Crimean War 
Fund to be charged to the general ex- 
penses of the country. At the rate be- 
tween England and France that is pro- 
posed, the Government will be enabled 
to provide profits double those which 
have enabled the company to declare 
dividends of from 1z to 19 per cent. 
The Postmaster General is jubilant be- 
cause the Liverpool Chamber of Com- 
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merce has endorsed his action; but it 
has been condemned by the more 
directly interested Paris Chamber of 
Commerce ; and, as to the constitution 
of the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce, 
a leading Liverpool merchant, who has 
been for nearly 20 years a member of 
the Liverpool Exchange, has written me 
a letter questioning the competence of 
the Liverpool Chamber to speak with 
authority on the question. In 1862 the 
charge for telegraphic messages be- 
tween England and France was 14d. a 
word, and now there is to be a reduc- 
tion of only $d. a word on 23d. Then, 
investigation proves that the bar- 
gain is a bad one for this country, be- 
cause France is to get 1lc., while this 
country gets only 9c. Tho only ex- 
planation the Postmaster General can 
give of this is that France has taken 
over some of the old offices of the Sub- 
marine Telegraph Company. But when 
the history of this company comes to be 
written -it will be seen that a more 
glorious monopoly has never been heard 
of. This monopoly, which for 30 years 
has been dividing between 12 and 22 
per cent, having sold old ships and 
stores at a good price, and obtained 10 
per cent over the value, has the consum- 
mate impudence to ask for £5,500 asa 
bonus for those servants who are not 
taken over by the State. I trust the 
Committee will not tolerate for an in- 
stant the bad bargain that has been 
made for it, and to enable it to express 
its opinion I move the reduction of the 
Vote by the sum of £28,300, the 
amount of the two items for the cables. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘ That a sum, not exceeding £38,863 be 
granted for the said Service :””—( Mr. 
Henniker Heaton.) 


*Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE’ (Bradford, 
Central): I join with the hon. Gentle- 
man behind me in congratulating the 
Postmaster General on the conclusion of 
the negotiations with the company and 
the termination of its monopoly, 
but Iam bound to say there are 
some points of detail which are 
not satisfactory. I agree with the 
hon. Gentleman who has just spoken 
and cannot understand why 10 per 
cent should be given to the company 
over and above the value of its cables. 
The Postmaster General spoke of this as 
compensation given for compulsory pur- 
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chase, but I do not understand that 
there has been anything in the nature 
of compulsion in the arrangement be- 
tween the Government and the Oom- 
pany. The Government was under no 
specific or actual obligation to take over 
the cables at all, but might have allowed 
them to remain where they were. There 
was no Act of Parliament which gave 
the Company a vested right, or which 
gave Parliament power to take over the 
property by compulsion. As to the 
compensation to be given to the officers 
in the service of the Company, I cannot 
understand why, if this compensation is 
to be given, it should not be given by 
the Company which has had the benefit 
of their services. I am glad to hear 
that, on the whole, the French Govern- 
ment have entered into the negotiations 
in a good spirit. We all know that they 
were not anxious to bring about the 
new arrangement, and could have ob- 
tained a considerable sum for the con- 
tinuance of the concession. I can, 
therefore, well understand the great 
difficulty the right hon. Gentleman has 
had in the negotiation. I can only ex- 
ress the hope that, now the concession 
as come to an end, and it is a matter 
of arrangement between the two 
countries in the future, it will not be 
impossible, at some distant day, to effect 
a further reduction of the’ charge for 
messages between the two countries. 
Considering that $d. per word is the 
charge in this country, and something 
less than 4d. in France, 2d., as between 
the two countries, does seem to me to be 
a very heavy charge. I am glad to 
hear, at all events, that at the end of 
five years the rate will be divided be- 
tween the two Governments. That 
appears to me to be a very wise arrange- 
ment, and I cannot but hope that it will 
facilitate ultimately a further reduction. 
I should like to ask the Postmaster 
General when he spoke of a profit of 
£15,000 a year, he meant only in 
— of the two centimes, which I 
understand will be the difference to 
this Government between the presentand 
future charge. I understood him to say 
that the proportion paid to the English 
‘Government was seven centimes, whereas 
in the future it will be nine; and I wish 
to know whether he is taking that differ- 
nee of two centimes, or he is considerin 
the whole payment of the English 
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Government? At any rate, I hope the 
time will not be far distant when nego- 
tiations may be opened with the French 
Government for a further reduction; I 
think this service should be kept separate, 
and not mixed up with the whole of our 
telegraph services, so that we may know 
the whole of the circumstances and learn 
when it has turned the corner and is 
likely to make a profit. I think that 
the prospects of the coming year are, on 
the whole, extremely satisfactory. Th 
are very much more satisfactory than 
anticipated four or five years ago, when 
the reduction was made, and I think a 
very considerable profit will be derived 
from the telegraph services at no distant 
date. But looking at the present service 
between England and France alone, I 
cannot but regard the present charge as 
high. The discussion of this Vote, I 
may add, has come upon us as a surprise. 
It was only this morning I saw the 
announcement of it in the Papers, and 
we have heard for the first time a full 
explanation of it, and I do not think I 
should be quite prepared to enter so 
fully into the matter as I might have 
otherwise done. The right hon. Gentle- 
man must not be surprised if there is 
some renewed discussion on this most 
important matter. 

Sm JULIAN GOLDSMID (St. 
Pancras): I am sorry the right hon. 
Gentleman has thought it right to refer 
to the former proprietors of the Sub- 
marine Telegraph Company and that he 
considers they have received too favour- 
able terms in the six months’ purchase 
of the cables. The proprietors hold that 
they are paid too little, and as far as 
concerns the rest of the property the 
Government are buying value. They 
are buying a valuable house and a 
steamer and other property, and alto- 
one I think the shareholders in the 

ubmarine Telegraph Company have 
some reason for saying that they have 
not been very handsomely treated, and 
the right hon. Gentleman was not justi- 
fied in the observations he made. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northamp- 
ton): Ido think we ought to have a 
little further notice, and that these 
Votes should not be sprung upon us. 
I was not aware until this morning 
that this Vote was going to be taken. 
Now, I certainly do think that the hon. 
Gentleman opposite has moved too 
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are one or two items in this Return 
which we ought to look upon with 
suspicion. One is the 10 per cent upon 
the value of the cables, and I gather 
from the Postmaster General that it is 
in excess of the price that has been 
paid. Am I to understand that the 
cables are worthless at the present time, 
and that new cables could not be laid 
for a less amount than this 10 percent? 
I should have thought they could be 
laid for considerably less. The cables 
are very thin; they are not like the 
Atlantic cables. Then, as regards com- 
pensation. Is this £5,000 to be given 
to the officials of the company? This 
was an exceedingly wealthy company ; 
it has paid enormous dividends upon its 
capital. It has had the concession for 
80 years, and it must have known that 
at the end of that period it would come 
toanend. I suppose they have put by 
a reserve fund; I should like to know 
the amount of it. And out of that 
reserve fund they could certainly give a 
bonus to their servants. I cannot 
understand for a moment why we 
are called upon to pay it. I should like 
to ask my hon. Friend the Chairman of 
the Company whether it will be divided 
among the Directors? (Sir Junian 
Goxpsmip : ‘‘No.”} Is it to be entirely 
given to the officers, or to aged officers, 
or to any officers, or what? We are 
giving them this £5,000, and we are 
also giving them what I imagine is a 
very large and full sum for these build- 
ings in the City. I should think if the 
hon. Gentleman opposite moved a 
reduction of, say this £10 per cent and 
the £5,000, he would get a Vote. 

*Sm JULIAN GOLDSMID: Per- 
haps, Sir, you will allow me to answer 
the very interesting question of the hon. 
Gentleman on the subject of the cables. 
The cables, as you are aware, are laid 
in the Channel. They have constantly 
been broken by the tishing boats, and 
they have to be re-spliced, and new 

rtions have sometimes to be sub- 
stituted for that which was damaged. 
In any case, I can tell him the valuation 
of the company was made by the most 
competent authorities, and their valua- 
tion was far above what the Government 
have paid us, even with the 10 per 
cent in addition. Under the circum- 
stances, we had to accept the Govern- 
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tion I have made that it is not more 
than about six months’ purchase of the 
net income of the cables. The hon. 
Gentleman has been good enough to say 
that he could put down new cables for 
the money. If that is so, the Government 
should be in a hurry to contract with 
him; but under ordinary circumstances, 
I know that new cables could not 
be put down for four times the amount. 
With regard to —— of officers, 
perhaps the hon. Member may not be 
aware that Lord John Manners made 
an agreement with the Submarine Tele- 
graph Company to extend their contract 
with the Post Office for ten years longer, 
and in consequence of that we applied 
to the French for a renewal of the 
concession, and at that time the French 
Government declined to give it; but 
since then they offered to renew it for 
15 years. Then the English Govern- 
ment intervened and prevented the 
concession being signed. Under the cir- 
cumstances, I do not think six months’ 
purchase of the net income of the cables. 
is an excessive price. As I have stated 
the Government have bought a house 
and a steamer, and they have paid their 
value. All I can say is that the Govern- 
ment have looked to the interests of the 
taxpayers, and they will obtain an ample 
return, notwithstanding the reduction 
in the charge for messages, and a very 
considerable profit, in fact—something 
like 20 per cent, or perhaps 30 per cent.. 
Consequently, I think the hon. Member 
opposite need not complain of this small 
payment. 

Mr. RAIKES: I gratefuliy recognize 
the general feeling of the Committee as 
to the desirability of the arrangement 
which has been arrived at by the 
Government. But there are one or two 
points which I ought to notice. The 
hon. Member for Kirkcaldy and other 
speakers have alluded to the 10 per cent, 
and the term ‘compulsory expropri- 
ation” has been commented upon. 
That is hot an exaet term, but it ap- 
peared to me that it was the best I 
could use tu represent the argument I 
wished to impress upon the House. It 
is quite true that the company were not 
obliged to sell their cables and establish- 
ments to the Government. They were, 
however, practically obliged to sell them 
to the Government because they would 
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have got nothing for them if they had 
sold them to anyone else, as the Govern- 
ment could, by using its influence with 
the French vernment, prevent the 
company or anyone else from carrying 
on the business. Although the company 
could not be said to have a legal claim 
upon the Government similar to a claim 
which a person would have whose busi- 
ness was compulsorily taken under 
the Lands Clauses Act, or any Act 
of that description, yet the Govern- 
ment, having by itsown action terminated 
their business and made their property 
absolutely valueless unless they took it 
over, the company had a right, morally, 
to afair and equitable consideration. The 
hon. Baronet the chairman of the com- 
pany (Sir J. Goldsmid) has stated that 
the price giyen only represents six 
months’ earnings, therefore I do not 
think it can be said that the Govern- 
ment have erred too much on the side of 
generosity. The 10 per cent was given 
in consequence of the compulsory ex- 
propriation. As to the bonus, to which 
objection has been taken, that bonus 
was given to the English employés of 
the company. We pay nothing to the 
French employés, and I ask would it 
have been creditable to the Government 
of this country if, after taking posses- 
sion of the business of the company and 
having made a selection from among the 
employés, those whose services were 
not required were turned out into the 
world without any consideration? We 
might, of course, have declined to accept 
any of the employés of the company, 
and if we had done so I think the case 
for compensation would have been 
weaker than it now is. We deprived 
the servants of the company of their 
livelihood by terminating the business 
of the company, and then by discarding 
their personal services; and I think that 
a great country like this would have 
been inclined to find fault with the 
Government if they had not made the 
moderate provision they have with 
regard to the employés. The Govern- 
ment had to make the best terms they 
could with France, and the French 
Government has met them on several 
— in aliberal and handsome manner. 

aving arrived at an arrangement, 
which we believe is a good one for the 
country and a satisfactory arrangement 
for all parties concerned, no doubt Her 
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Majesty’s Government have been obliged 
in their turn to make some concessions to- 
France. I am glad to see that the right. 
hon. Gentleman opposite took notice of’ 
the provision that after a period of five: 
years the rates are to be equal. In this. 
matter we have, I think, established a- 
principle which may be capable of con- 

siderahle development. I do not say 

that it may not bear fruit even before 
the period of five years is reached, 
With regard to the Belgian rate of 2d.. 
a word, Belgium would take no less.. 
That country will get half the rate. We- 
have succeeded in getting a penny off the- 
rate hitherto payable for Germany and 

Holland; and substantial as I believe. 
the reduction in the case of France to- 
be, the reduction in the caseof Germany 

and Holland is even more. The Go- 

vernment will of course be glad if France 
can at any time be persuaded to reduce 
her rates; but that is a matter within. 
the competence of France and not of this. 
country. The proposition of the hon.. 
Member for Canterbury that we should. 
leave out of consideration the interest 

on the purchase money for the telegraphs 

when dealing with telegraph revenue 

is an extraordinary one. The hon. 

Gentleman says the interest of £325,000 

a year, which is interest on capital, has. 
no more to do with the question of tele 
graph revenue than all sorts of things 

which he mentioned. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : I said. 
we paid an exorbitant rate for the pro-. 
perty 19 years ago, and spent five- 
millions more than we ought to have 
expended, and that in consequence we 
have to pay this large interest of over 
£300,000 per annum which we have no 
right to be called upon to pay. 

Mr. RAIKES: That is exactly what. 
I wished to convey to the Committee—- 
namely, that the hon. Gentleman: 
is of opinion that we have no right to- 
take into consideration one of the most. 
expensive items in the whole telegraph 
system. As I have before said there is 
so much improvement in the working of. 
the telegraphs that there is, I trust, a. 
prospect of a fair excess of revenue over 
expenditure during the year. But in. 
spite of that, the whole position of the- 
telegraph revenue is one of a very large 
loss, representing nearly the whole of 
the interest on the original purchase. 
The hon. Member for Canterbury has 
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“referred to a statement made by the 
Times on the subject of the Submarine 
“Telegraph arrangement. The Times 
went out of its way to state that the 
yprofits which the Government were going 
to make out of the new arrangement 
would be twice the amount made by the 
Submarine Company. But the Times 
-omitted to point out that one country 
received 11 centimes and the other 7 
-centimes. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON: The 
right hon. Gentleman says the Times 
omitted to state that one country re- 
eeived 11 centimes and the other 7 cen- 
‘times. I say that that statement is dis- 
tinctly made in the Times. 

Mr. RAIKES: I do not know how 
far the hon. Gentleman is responsible 
for what has appeared in the Zimes, but 
I am alluding to a point in his statement 
in which he referred to this matter. The 
fact is that the service hitherto paid for 
at the rate of 7 centimes for England 
will hereatter be conducted for 9 cen- 
times, and I am at a loss to see 
how, at that rate, the Government 
‘is going to make double the profit 
which has been made by the company. 
‘With regard to the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre), I do not understand that the 
right hon. Gentleman has seriously 
‘impugned any part of the arrangement, 
but he asks a question which certainly 
deserves an answer as to whether the 
profit which I -have ventured to show 
is the result of the 7c. or the outcome of 
the 9c. My answer is that it is the out- 
come of the 9c. On that point I may 
“refer to some figures which will be in- 
teresting to the Committee. The annual 
earnings of the Post Office during the 
tenure of the Submarine Company out 
of the 7c. were during the last year 
£154,800. 

og SHAW LEFEVRE: For one 

ear 

Mr. RAIKES: Yes, for one year. 
‘The receipts from out of the new 
arrangement, assuming that the increase 
of service recoups the Department for 
the loss we are making by the reduc- 
‘tion of the charge—that is to say, if 
the income is the same although 
ithe rate is diminished—will be 


£222,100; and the difference between 
those two figures—namely, £67,300— 
wepresents the increase of profit minus 
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the working expenses entailed upon the 
Department by the new arrangement. 
The working expenses may be put at 
something exceeding £50,000, and from 
that I arrived at the figure of £15,000 

rofit which I have given The hon. 
Meishior for Northampton thinks the 
Government could have got new cables 
cheaper. I wish we could do so; but I 
am assured by those most competent to 
deal with the matter that new cables 
could not be got for less than £115,000 
to £120,000. I thank the Committee 
for the way in which the proposals of 
the Government have been received. 
I hope hon. Members will believe 
that the Department will not lose sight 
of the points raised in the discussion, 
and that as regards the future we shall 
be very glad to make a still further re- 
duction in the rates which we now feel 
it our duty to exact. 

Sm G. CAMPBELL: The hon. 
Baronet the Member for St. Pancras 
(Sir J. Goldsmid) has taken up a some- 
what peculiar position. He argues that, 
as the Government are taking over 
cables which will require a good 
deal of patching up, therefore it is 
necessary to pay a high price for 
them. I should have thought that 
it ought to have been the other way. 
I entirely deny that that company, 
which has for so long enjoyed a mono- 
poly, has any moral right to anything 
more than the actual value of the busi- 
ness. As regards the servants of the 
company, I wish my hon. Friend had 
told the Committee where the large 
sum for compensation is to go to, be- 
cause I remember a case in which the 
Government of India were induced to 
buy up a very unpaying concern, and 
to give £50,000 as compensation to its 
servants, and it was aferwards disco- 
vered that of that sum £40,000 had 
been appropriated by the secretary of 
the company, the gentleman who had 
written the polemical letters which in- 
duced the Indian Government to buy 
out the company. While the Sub- 
marine Company had a monopoly, the 
rates were very high to some coun- 
tries, and I hope there will be a general 
reduction. I had occasion some years 
ago to send a telegram to Switzerland, 
and I was certainly startled at the large 
amount of the charge. Have we any 
reason to expect a difference between 
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and the new char 

*Mz. SHAW EVRE: I do not 
quite understand the proposal of the Post- 
master General.. As I understand, the 
receipts of last year amounted to 
£154,800, and the right hon. Gentleman 
estimates that the receipts next year 
will amount to £222,100. Then he 
says that the Government are also tak- 
ing over an expenditure of £67,000 a 


ear. 
. Mr. RAIKES: No; £67,000 is the 
difference between £154,800 and 
£222,100. 

*Mrz. SHAW LEFEVRE: Then what 
is the profit that is now made? I take 
it to be rather more than £16,000. Does 
the hon. Gentleman expect to make 
that amount of profit in future? If 
there are larger receipts, I _ pre- 
sume there will also’ be a larger 
expenditure, and the question is not 
altogether an unimportant one. 

Mr. RAIKES: I am not in a position 
to answer that question. What I want 
to point out is, that the acquisition of 
the property will put us in a position to 
make a profit of about £15,000. That 
is the amount of the difference between 
the Revenue under the old system and 
under the new, after deducting the 
working expenses. In reply to the hon. 
Member for Kirkcaldy, I may point out 
that the International Convention allows 
neighbouring countries, such as France 
and ingiead, to make special arrange- 
ments between the time of one Conven- 
tion and the meeting of the next, but 
that other countries are bound by the 
regulations made at the last Inter- 
national Convention until they next 
meet. 


*Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I quite 

understand that there will be a profit of 
£16,000 or £17,000 a year, but it 
appears to me that there must be a 
much larger profit at present. 


Mr. RAIKES: I quite understand 
what the right hon. Gentleman means, 
but I should not like to commit myself 
as to what amount of profit, if any, 
there may be more than at present. 


Sin G. CAMPBELL : Are we to have 
the whole of the enormous profit which 
my hon. Friend the Member for St. 
Pancras has told us is reaped by the 
Submarine Company ? 
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Mr. RAIKES: The whole profit that 
will be made out of the transaction is 
included in the figures I have given. 
The reduction in the rate will, of course, 
very largely reduce the profit. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON: I do- 
not-think that a sufficiently satisfactory 
explanation has been given as to the 
amount of the bonus—£5,500—given. 
tothe Submarine Company. The mono- 
poly has lasted for 30 years, and there 
is a reserve fund of £20,000. I, there- 
fore, think the company should provide 
for the pensioning of their servants out 
of the high dividends they have for 
many years been receiving. In reply 
to the observations of the Postmaster 
General upon the article in the Times 
newspaper, I wish to point out that in 
that article it is distinctly stated that 
though the charge for a telegram was. 
at that time 25c, the company only, 
received 7c, the remainder going to the: 
Post Offices of both countries. How 
then could the Postmaster General make 
the statement with regard to the Times 
which we just heard? I still think the 
right hon. Gentleman has not given any 
explanation why, in the division of 

rofits, France should have lle and 
gland only 9c. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON moved 
to reduce the Vote by £5,500, being 
the amount of the bonus to be paid for 
those officers of the Company who have 
not been taken into the service of the. 
State. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £61,663, 
be granted for the said Service ”—( Mr. 
Henniker Heaton.) 


*Sir J. GOLDSMID: I would appeal. 
to the hon. Member not to press this 
Amendment. As far as I am aware, 
we had a staff as capable of doing its 
work as any that could be found; but. 
the Post Office, having regard to their 
own staff and for various other reasons, 
have decided not to employ a certain. 
number. These have a right to com- 
pensation for loss of office. A renewal. 
of the concession for 15 years had been 
obtained from the French Government, 
but the English Government sto all 
arrangements. I hope the hon. Member 
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for Canterbury, who is usually of a 
generous turn of mind, will not be so 
mean as to deny to the men the com- 
pensation to which they are justly 
-entitled. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I am sure 
‘that my hon. Friend himself would not 
be so mean as to deprive these men of 
‘their bonus. The question, however, is 
‘not whether the officials should be 
-deprived of compensation, but whether 
‘the shareholders of the company or the 
“Government shall pay it. My hon. 
Friend the Chairman of the company 
says that the French Government would 
have renewed theconcession for a further 
‘term of years. 

*Sir J. GOLDSMID: There was a 
promise to that effect. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Whether the 
‘French Government agreed to make a 
further concession or not, what has that 
todo with the bonus? The company 
has assets worth £66,000; they have 
enjoyed a monopoly for 30 years. 
During the whole of that period they 
have paid a dividend of 9 per cent. 


*Sm J. GOLDSMID: No, it has 
averaged 6 per cent. 

Mrz. LABOUCHERE : My hon’ 
Friend says their dividend has averaged 
6 per cent, an uncommonly good thing. 
They have further put by a sum of 
£120,000 as a reserve fund, which, with 
‘their assets, makes a total of £186,000. 
I cannot believe that a company, of 
which my hon. Friend is Chairman, 
would be so mean while they are so 
rich as not to indemnify the officials, 
who are represented as being the best 
and noblest of mankind. It appears 
‘that the officials of the company are 
both French and English, and the Post- 
master General has declared in a ‘‘ Rule 
Britannia” sort of spirit, that the 
French officials would receive no com- 
pensation from the English Government. 
‘We do not give to Frenchmen, but to 
Englishmen.” Why make such a dis- 
‘tinction? If justice entitles the English 
-Officials to compensation, their French 
colleagues have an equally just claim. 
Justice is justice. It is not a question 
of particular men, but whether a present 
dis to be made to the fortunate share- 


Sir J. Goldsmid 
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holders of the company of £5,500. A 
short time ago I had a dispute with my 
water company. I generally have one 
of the company’s servants td wait on me, 
and he said that he would have to 

the money if I did not. I told him that 
I believed he was specially kept by the 
company for an emergency of that kind, 
and that I did not believe a word he 
said. In point of fact he was kept on 
by the company merely to go round and 
endeavour to get money illegally out of 
their customers. In the same way my 
hon. Friend is pleading the cause of his 
company. The fact is that the hon. 
Baronet is not pleading for the unfortu- 
nate officials, but for himself as a share- 
holder. I certainly think that we ought 
to vote against this £5,500, because I 
look upon the principle as utterly un- 
sound, and believe that we are simply 
making a present of the money to the 
shareholders. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 128; 
Noes, 221.—(Div. List No, 122.) 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 


Class II. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That 
a sum, not exceeding £42,250, be granted to 
Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to 
defray the Charge which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 
8lst day of March, 1890, for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Office of the Commissioner of 
Her Majesty’s Works and Public Buildings.” 


Dre. CAMERON (Glasgow, College 
Div.): As a matter of form, Sir, I have 
to renew the Motion for a reduction 
which I made last night. I propose 
that this Vote be reduced by £100, and 
I intend briefly to recapitulate the 
reasons which lead me to do this. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Com- 
missioner of Works, for whom I have 
the highest personal respect, has handed 
over the charge of Dunblane Cathedral 
to the Board of Manufactures. Now, 
this ruin is one of great historical 
interest and antiquity, and I contend 
the right hon. Gentleman in handing 
it over to that Board has acted without 
the smallest constitutional right, and, 
further than that, the Board is utterly 














Supply— Cwil 
anfitted to be custodians of national 
property like this. I intend mainly to 
base my case upon the impropriety of 
this alienation of national property, and 
I therefore invite the House to reduce 
the Vote. The right hon. Gentleman 
stated that when he wished to hand 
over Dunblane Oathedral to a public 
body he cast his eyes upon the Board 
of Manufactures, and it was recom- 
mended to him by a deputation 
which included the hon. Member 
for Dumbartonshire and the hon. 
Member for MHaddingtonshire, and 
as those hon. Gentlemen concurred in 
the choice of this body, he thought he 
could not be far wrong in following their 
advice. But 1 venture to say that neither 
of these hon. Gentlemen can be taken 
by the widest stretch of imagination to 
represent the concensus of Scotch 
opinion. The right hon. Gentleman said 
he had been in consultation with the 
Secretary for Scotland, who agreed in 
the selection of the Board of Manufac- 
tures. Now I have always contended 
that if the right hon. Gentleman wished 
to transfer this national property in Scot- 
land, he should have handed it over to 
the Secretary for Scotland, not because 
I have any particular confidence in 
the present holder of that office, 
but because the office is always held 
by a Minister who is at all events 
theoretically responsible to this House. 
The right hon. Gentleman said he 
chosethe Board of Manufactures because 
it was a non-political body, and such pro- 
perty, in his opinion, should be vested 
in non-political bodies. But the right 
hon. Gentleman himself is a Minister 
holding office, and he is a member of a 
political body, as also will be his suc- 
cessors, and yet there has never been the 
smallest objection to vesting national 
property in Ministers who are political 
personages. The right hon. Gentleman 
says that the Board of Manufactures is 
a well-known body which has a very 
ancient charter, and that formerly it 
was known as the Board of Manu- 
factures and Fisheries, and he said 
this as if Fisheries made it a more 
proper body for taking charge of 
the ruins of Dunblane Cathedral. As 
a matter of fact, when the question 
of fisheries came to be discussed, 
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this Board was considered to be so 
incompetent that it was taken out of 
their hands and intrusted to a Board of 
less aristocratic pretensions, and proba- 
bly not possessing in an extraordinary 
degree the confidence of the Scotch 
people, yet it was still a great improve- 
ment on the Board of Manufactures 
and Fisheries. Sir, in order to bring 
home to the House what the right hon. 
Gentleman has done, I may say that it 
is precisely as if he had taken Furness 
Abbey and handed it over to the 
Worshipful Company of Fishmongers, 
which is certainly a more ancient Body 
than the Board of Manufactures, and 
which numbers amongits members names 
even more illustrious than those on the 
other Board. But I doubt if any Member 
would make such an absurd proposition, 
and if he did certainly the House would 
meet it with reprobation. I may take 
another illustration. It is as if the 
right hon. Gentleman were to take that 
sacred ground of Rotten Row, which is 
one of the most precious charges of the 
right hon. Gentleman, and handed it 
over to the Worshipful Company of 
Spectacle Makers for the purpose of 
making a high road of it. Yet what 
he has done with regard to Dunblane 
Cathedral is not iess defensible than if he 
had pursued either of the courses which 
I have suggested. Now, Sir, the right 
hon. Gentleman has always shown him- 
self to be a reasonable man, and I ask 
him to see how the Scotch Members 
vote on this subject, and to be guided 
by their opinion to alter the course he 
intends to take, and to withdraw from 
the proposed act of vandalism. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Item A, Salaries, &c., be reduced 


‘by £100, part of the Salary of the First 


Commissioner.” —( Dr. Cameron.) 


Mr. G.A. CAVENDISH BENTINCK 
(Whitehaven): I wish in a very few 
words to give the reasons why I think 
it is my duty to support the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Glasgow. Sir, 
I had the pleasure of hearing a portion 
of the speech made by my right hon. 
Friend last night in defence of his policy. 
The right hon. Gentleman cited facts to 


show that the restoration is being carried 
on in a proper way. I do not intend 
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to deal with that branch of the subject 
at all. I have never had the pleasure of 
seeing Dunblane Cathedral, and am there- 
fore not competent to give an opinion 
on the point. The restoration project 
may be good and it may be bad; in my 
view in all probability it will be bad. 
But the point I wish to bring before the 
House is this—In my opinion the 
Government ought not to part with their 
control over a public monument. We 
know the inconvenience that results 
from St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey 
not being under the control of Parlia- 
ment. It has been suggested more than 
once that the control of national monu- 
ments should be handed over to a public 
body like the trustees of the British 
Museum, but although I am a trustee 
of the British Museum, I do not think 
that is a body what ought to be intrus- 
ted with the care of public monuments. 
Nor do I recognize the special fitness of 
the lawyers and men of science who 
form the so-called Board of Manufac- 
tures. I do not know whether they 
are specially fitted to manufacture 
cathedrals; probably they think they 
are. I wish particularly to ask the 
Chief Commissioner of Works if he has 
parted with all control over this building, 
or whether he has reserved to himself 
any power to retrace the steps taken and 
once more place the cathedral under 
the control of the Government. 

*Mr. RK. B. HALDANE (Haddington): 
As my name has been introduced into 
this discussion, I wish to say a word or 
two upon the subject. I think the ques- 
tion is one of considerably greater diffi- 
culty than is supposed by the hon. 
Member for the Gcllege Division of 
Glasgow, because if the walls of 
this cathedral are not attended 
to by some authority which will pre- 
serve them more effectually than is 
likely under the present system they 
will fall. But, speaking from local 
knowledge, and as the result of recent 
inquiries, I must say I do not think it 
is desirable in the public interest, that 
these walls should be used as the walls 
of what is practically a newchureh. I 
have no special objection to the Board 
of Manufactures ; it may be it is a very 
good body for the purpose of preserving 
cathedrals, but the question is, what is 
going to be done with this ruin? Now, 

aving formed one of a deputation to 


Mr. G. A Cavendish Bentinck 
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the First Commissioner in support of 
something very like what is proposed to 
be done, it may be necessary that I 
should do penance in a white shéct, 
seeing that f find it incumbent on me 
now to object to the scheme. While 
approving of steps being taken to 
preserve the cathedral and maintain 
its walls intact, I do not think that 
restoration should be carried to the 
extent of constructing what is practi- 
cally a new church. It is proposed, I 
understand, to frame and glaze, and 
otherwise change the character of an 
oriel window, which isa special object 
of interest, and has been written about 
by Ruskin. It is also proposed to bore 
holes in the west wall for the pu of 
inserting new windows. The effect of 
these changes would be to completely 
alter the structure of the building. In 
the absence of any assurance that such 
things will not be done, I cannot oppose 
the reduction of the Vote. 


Sm JOHN KINLOOH (Perth, E.): 
1 wish to protest against any interfer- 
ence whatever with Dunblane Cathedral, 
I object, in the first place, to its being 
handed over to a particular church. In 
the second place, I wish to say that 
restoration is all very well in its place, 
but what would be said if it were pro- 
posed to restore Melrose Abbey or 
Fountains Abbey? You are proposing 
to restore one of our most magnificent 
ruins, and I saythe projected restoration 
of Dunblane Cathedral would be a work 
of vandalism. 


*Mr. FRASER-MAOKINTOSH (In- 
vernessshire): I shall—support the 
Amendment because I think it was not 
right to transfer Dunblane Cathedral to 
the Board of Manufactures; but at the 
same time I must say it is not a ruin in 
thesense that the abbeys just named 
are ruins. It would be very wrong to 
interfere with the character and main 
features of a building which is un- 
doubtedly of great historical interest, 
though I do not gather that the pro- 
posed repairs will in any way interfere 
with its characteristics, 

*Toz FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Puunxer): The objec- 
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tion raised by hon. Members this 
evening seems to be solely confined 
to the transfer of this ancient ruin 
to the Board of Manufactures. I 
referred last night to the fact that 
although the Board was originally 
called a Board of Trustees for the 
Manufactures of Scotland, it really 
is now more an artistic body than 
anything else, and I assert again 
it would be impossible to find in 
Scotland or anywhere else a Board 
better suited for the purpose for which 
it is now being taken advantage of. The 
Board consists of the leading men of 
both political parties who have been 
asked to join it as I understand not 
only as useful members of the Board, 
but also to some extent as an honour to 
themselves. But my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Whitehaven objects to 
the transfer of any ruins or architectural 
objects of interest that are under 
the control of the Government to any 
other body whatever. There is, no 
doubt, a great deal to be said for that 
as a general principle. Though I do not 
go so far as my right hon. Friend in 
that direction, and I certainly do not 
agree with him in one part of his argu- 
ment. I understand him to say that if 
you transfer an architectural structure 
of this kind to a body like the Board of 
Manufactures or even, as he said, to 
the British Museum you will have 
differences of opinion, and then those 
persons who are really authorities on 
the subject of art will very likely be 
outvoted, and he thinks, therefore, that 
the custodians should be responsible to 
Parliament and that the vote should 
be taken in the House of Commons. My 
right hon. Friend considers himself, 
and no doubt he is, a very excellent 
authority on questions of art, but I 
should like to ask him to search his 
memory and to tell me how many times 
he has been outvoted in this House 
on artistic questions. He never fails to 
express his views fully and positively, 
and no doubt they are very sound, but 
so far as I know they have never on 
any one occasion been very successfully 
put forward by him—never! What 
has happened in the present case is 
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this:—There came to me an influential 
deputation representing the heritors of 
the district and other persons interested 
in the locality, and they urged very 
strongly upon me that this beautiful old 
ruin was going to decay, and that the 
best way to restore and maintain it for 
all time and to preserve its beauty would 
be to roof in the nave and otherwise 
render it fit to be used as a parish 
church. I must say the action of my 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Haddingtonshire (Mr. Haldane) to-day 
was the most melancholy exhibition of 
the backing of a friend that I have ever 
listened to in the House of Commons. 
Myhon. Friend madeto meavery eloquent 
speech as a member of that deputation, 
in’ which he urged the general pro- 
priety of the scheme, and the particular 
advantage of putting a roof on the 
walls of the cathedral with a view of 
preserving the ruin. I have in my hand 
a memorial which was presented by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman. It is as 
follows :— 

“ Your memorialists consider the fittest and 


wisest means of providing the extra accommo- 
dation required —” 


that is to say, for the congregation— 


“ Ts to utilize the ancient and beautiful nave 
of the cathedral. ‘To do so involves the entire 
restoration of that part of the building, inclu- 
ding the re-roofing of the nave. This cannot 
be accomplished without the consent of the 
Crown.” 


And then the memorialists go on to 
refer to the report of a very eminent 
Scotch architect whose Report was 
annexed to the memorial. In that re- 
port the architect said 


“Tam of opinion that the walls are strong 
enough to carry a new roof and that the decay, 
although considerable, is only superficial.” 


My hon. and learned Friend presented 
the memorial to me, supported as it was 
by the architect’s view 1 have read. I 
can only say of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman 


‘* Never more be officer of mine.” 


*Mr. HALDANE: I am sure my 
right hon. Friend will remember 
that there were modest members of the 
deputation who remained perfectly 
silent. I was one of them. What 
we waited upon him for was to get 
something done to put Dunblane Cathe- 
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dral in a condition which would maintain 
its wails, and not to carry out any par- 
ticular plan. I admit the force of the 
charge so far as possibly criminal negli- 
gence on my part is concerned, and I 
certainly shall not vote against the 
right hon. Gentleman’s salary, for I do 
not intend to vote at all. 


*Mx. PLUNKET: The accents of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman when he 
supported the memorial are still linger- 
ingin my ear. But I will pass that by. 
There was then a seeming unanimity in 
favour of the prayer of the memorialists, 
and there is still, as I showed last night, 
when we debated this question, an 
overwhelming preponderance of archi- 
tectural authority in favour of what I 
have done. No opposition whatever 
was raised to the course which is now 
being taken until at the beginning of 
this year the hon. Member for the Col- 
lege Division asked me a question on 
the subject. 


Stir G. TREVELYAN (Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): We are certainly in an un- 
fortunate position in being obliged to 
raise this question in the odious form 
of reducing the salary of a Minister, and 
of such a Minister as the right hon. 
Gentleman. The good faith and good 
feeling of the right hon. Gentleman are 
conspicuous in every word he speaks, 
but we are face to face with a very 
serious principle indeed, which was 
raised by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Whitehaven (Mr. Caven- 
dish Bentinck), that is to say, whether 
an ancient and beautiful ruin ought to 
be left as an ancient and beautiful ruin, 
or converted into a modern church. 
The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Plun- 
ket) truly says, he has very large archi- 
tectural authority in favour of this 
change. Of course the architects of this 
day are bound to think that they build 
better than the architects of old, but we 
do not think so, and we prefer the 
relics of old to the best new edifices 
which can be made out of them. 
I see two or three Members who are con- 
nected with Yorkshire, and I ask them 
what they would think if Bolton Abbey 
and Fountains Abbey and Riveaulx 
Abbey were converted into modern 
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churches, even ifthe work could be done 
by the late Mr. Steel or Mr. Pugin, or 
any other architect you like toname. I 
think it would be considered an absolute 
disaster to the whole county. But how- 
ever important great ruins may be to 
Yorkshire, they are far more important 
to Scotland, because whereas in York- 
shire and other counties we have our 
glorious cathedrals—cathedrals which 
were, perhaps, improved by the Re- 
formation, it may be said that the only 
opportunity the Scotch people have of 
experiencing that peculiar form of 
artistic and poetic enjoyment which is 
obtained by seeing a perfectly beautiful 
ecclesiastical building, is that afforded 
by these ruins. The right hon. Gentle- 
man talked of the eloquent speech of my 
hon. Friend. No speech could be so 
eloquent as photographs of Dunblane 
Cathedral, which my hon. Friend has 
been showing on these Benches. It is 
quite clear from these photographs that 
Dunblane Cathedral has something of 
the beauty of Melrose, of Tintern, and 
of Glastonbury. Is it conceivable we 
should allow Melrose, Tintern, and 
Glastonbury to be altered into parish 
churches? Recollect that once this is 
done it cannot be undone. I will not 
enter into the constitutional question. 
I am sure the Board of Manufactures 
deserves the confidence the right hon. 
Gentlemun reposes in it, but on the 
broad principle of preserving Dunblane 
Cathedral as it is, I think we should do 
well, although with great reluctance, to 
vote against the salary of the right hon. 
Gentleman. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 108, 
Noes 179.—( Division List, No. 123). 
Original Question again proposed. 


It being after ten minutes to seven of 
the clock, the Chairman left the Chair 
to make his report to the House. 


Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 


Committee also report progress ; to 
sit again to-morrow. 


Notice taken that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, — 


House adjourned at five minutes 
nine o'clock 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 22nd May, 1889. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND) 
BILL (FINANCIAL ARRANGEMENTS). 

Copy ordered, ‘‘ of Statement of the 
proposed Financial Arrangements in 
connection with the Local Government 
(Scotland) Bill, 1889.”—( The Lord Ad- 
vocate). 

Copy presented accordingly; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
(No. 160.) 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND) 
BILL (LICENSE DUTIES). 

Copy ordered, ‘‘of Statements as to 
the License Duties, Probate Duty Grant, 
and Parliamentary Grants dealt with b 
the Local Government (Scotland) Bill.” 
—(The Lord Advocate). 

Copy presented accordingly; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
(No. 161.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—_ ~-— 
COAL DUTIES (LONDON) ABOLITION 
BILL. (No. 5.) 


Order for Second Reading, read. 


Mr. BAUMANN (Camberwell, Peck- 
ham): I rise, Mr. Speaker, to a point 
of order. It is proposed by the hon. 
Member for the Barnard Castle Divi- 
sion of Durham (Sir J. Pease) to read 
a second time a Bill to alter the Charter 
rights and powers of the Corporation 
of London, and I wish to ask you, Sir, 
whether it is in accordance with the 
Standing Orders and practice of this 
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House to alter the powers and Charter 
rights of a Corporation otherwise than 
by a private Bill? I submit, Sir, that 
it is not in accordance with the Standing 
Orders and practice of this House to 
alter the powers and Charter rights of 
a en by a public Bill. I wish, 
therefore, to procure your ruling, as the 
point is one of great importance, and 
may in the future be of still greater im- 
portance. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I understand the 
objection of the hon. Member to be that 
this Bill, inasmuch as it deals with the 

rs and private rights of the Cor- 
poration of London ought to be pro- 
ceeded with in the form of a private 
Bill. Since the Bill appeared on the 
Paper it has been carefully examined, 
and I have come to the conclusion that 
it may be properly introduced as a pub- 
lic Bill. This is in accordance with 


'Y | precedent, the chief of which was the 


precedent of 1864, on the introduction 
of the Weighing of Grain (Metropolis) 
Bill, when it was ruled that the question 
affected so large an area and was of such 
great public importance that it ought to 
be dealt with as a public and not as a 
private Bill. I may remind the hon. 
Member that the Coal Duties have 
been dealt with by * Parliament in 
various ways from time to time since 
the Charters were first granted, and 
that the Charters themselves have been 
renewed by Act of Parliament. It 
therefore appears that the subject may 
roperly be introduced in a public Bill. 
it is thought that any private rights 
are affected, or that the statements in 
the long preamble of the Bill are not 
well founded, it is competent, in the 
event of the Bill being read a 
second time, for any Member to move 
that it be referred to a Committee 
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of any kind. If the House adopts that 
view and is of opinion that private 
rights are affected, the Bill may be 
referred to a Committee of the House, 
or to such a Oommittee with such 
ong as the House may appoint. 
hat is the proper course to take, 
it is not for me to decide. That 
is a question which is in the hands 
of the House, but so far as the 
introduction of the Bill is concerned, I 
have no hesitation in saying that in 
accordance with precedent, the Bill has 
—_ properly introduced as a public 
ill. 
*Srr J. PEASE (Durham, Barnard 
Castle): Sir, you have been good 
enough to rule that the course I have 
taken in bringing forward this Bill as 
a public Bill is a correct course. I 
think I have some reason to complain 
that the hon. Member for Peckham 
(Mr. Baumann) had not the ordinary 
courtesy to make me acquainted with 
the fact that he intended to raise this 
objection to my mode of proceeding with 
this Bill. But after your ruling, Sir, 
I desire at once to go forward with the 
somewhat formidable task which I have 
undertaken in moving the Second 
Reading of this Bill. In the remarks 
which I propose to make upon the 
subject, I hope the House will bear in 
mind that I make no charge whatever 
against the manner in which the money 
derived from this tax has been spent 
by the Metropolitan Board of Works 
or by the City of London. That is 
quite outside my purview to-day, and I 
simply propose to treat this asa great 
ublic question, in which not only the 
etropolis, but a very large surrounding 
area is concerned. It also concerns 
intimately the entire trade of the 
country, and especially the coal pro- 
ducing districts. The House will be 
aware that on the 5th of July next the 
last of a very long series of Continua- 
tion Acts, by which the sum of Is. 1d. 
per ton levied upon coals coming into 
the Metropolitan Police area comes to an 
end. I am well aware that the revenue 
derived from this duty has been applied 
with the direct sanction of this Houso, 
both by the Metropolitan Board of Works 
and by the Corporation of the City of 
London to the carrying out of Metropoli- 
tan improvements, but nevertheless the 
object of my Bill is to prevent a renewal in 
any shape of this tax. Thereis 4 Bill at 
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this moment before the House to renew 
these duties, but as it is set down for a 
Second Reading on the Derby day, the 
5th of June, I presume that the hon, 
Gentleman who has charge of it sees 
very little hope of passing it, and that 
before that day it will probably be 
“‘scratched.” As thatis a Bill to renew 
the duties as they at present stand, I 
have no right to discuss its provisions 
now, and I propose to adhere strictly to 
the measure which I have the honour to 
introduce to the House. The Bill which 
I ask the House to read a second time 
provides that on the expiration of the 
Continuance Act of 1868, which expires 
this year, and which continued the power 
to levy and appropriate these duties for 
the seven years ending 5th July, 189, 
all Coal Dues on all coals coming into 
the Metropolitan district shall cease. It 
specially provides that any powers 
which may be vested—and I doubt my- 
self whether all such powers as are 
claimed would be found to be vested in 
the City Corporation in the event of any 
legal question arising. This Bill, how- 
ever, provides that the powers vested 
in the Oorporation of London by 
certain old Oharters and Acts of 
Parliament shall not be revived. It 
is evident that they ought not to be 
revived, because they are contrary to 
the intentions of this House to the Re- 
ports of a series of Committees, to the 
views ofeminent statesmen, to the gene- 
ral views of all who have studied the 
question, and to a direct vote of the 
newly elected County Council of London. 
All public men who have taken an in- 
terest in the question are of opinion 
that these duties ought not to be revived 
in any shape or way. The London 
County Council have already decided by 
a large majority—I think the numbers 
were 76 to 34, that these duties ought 
not to belevied in the Metropolitan Police 
area, although they would undoubtedly 
be materially assisted in the commence- 
ment of their labours by the large sum 
which the tax would produce. I think 
the public out of this House, as well as 
hon. Members in the House, ought to be 
made fully aware of the history of these 
imposts, the unfairness of theirincidence, 
the manner in which Parliament has 
taken the absolute control over them, 
the evident intention of Parliament and 
statesmen that they should cease at an 
early date; and the manner in which 
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any deficit, occasioned by the giving up 
of these duties, could and ought to be 
made up. The history of the Coal Duties 
is historically interesting, and I am afraid 
that it will be necessary to trouble the 
House at some length with the account 
which I have to give. I therefore ask 
for the indulgence of the House. I have 
_ carefully into the history of these 

uties. As farasmy humbleability would 
permit I have made myself master of it, 
and I will endeavour to put it before the 
House in as few and as terse words as I 
ean. By a Charter of James I., in the 
third year of his reign, 1606,— 

“The King gave to the Mayor, Commonalty, 
and Citizens of London ‘the office they have 
been accustomed to exercise,’ the office of 
*Measurer and Measuring’ of all and singular 
coals, grains of every kind, and also of all kinds 
of salt, and all kinds of apples, pears, and 
plums, and other fruits whatsoever, and all 
eatable roots of every kind, ‘ and also of onions.’ 
° - brought into the Port of the said City 
of London, upon the said water of Thames, 
in every ship, boat, barge, or other vessel; and 
the King gave them all fees, wages, rewards, 
and profits belonging to the office of measurer 
and measuring.” 

‘No price is fixed in this Charter—but it 
is quoted through all documents as 4d. 
perchaldron of 25 cwts, and as 4d. per ton, 
and then it is quoted as 4d. per ton. 
The Committee of 1861 report that up 
to 1785 the Corporation appointed 
meters who paid £80 for their office and 
who took 4d. per ton as their fee. The 
right of the citizens to this charge 
seems to have been established even 
before the Charter of James I., 1606, 
as Maitland in his History of London 
says, that the right having been con- 
tested by the Lord High Admiral was 
confirmed to the citizens by Queen 
Elizabeth, 1591. In 1614 Sir Edward 
Coke, the Attorney General, filed an in- 
formation against the Corporation, who 
pleaded their prescriptive title. Coke 
allowed judgment to go against the 
Crown. The next Charter affecting this 
question is another of James IL. in 
1615 (the 12th year of his reign). This 
gave the Mayor, commonalty, and 
citizens 8d. per ton ‘‘for the weigh- 
ing of every like ton of coal as afore- 
said, and of all other coal weighable.”’ 
Like the 4d., it was confined to coals 
brought on to the waters of the Thames, 
and like it was limited to the river 
between Staines Bridge and Yenleete 
on the Medway. The next step in 
these duties is not by Charter, but by 
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an Act of 5th and 6th, William and Mary, 
which made provision to raise for the 
orphans and other creditors of the City of 
London, fromand afterJune 24, 1694, 4d. 
metage ‘‘for ever, over, and above what 
was then lawfully paid for metage,” to be 
paid ‘‘in like manner as the then present 
duty for metage was or had been accus- 
tomed to be paid.” This made James I. 
first Charter Duty of 4d. actually into 
8d. for ever on metage. By the same 
statute of William and Mary “6d. per 
chaldron, and for all coals sold by the 
ton 6d. also’ was given to the Corpo- 
ration, to be levied after the 29th Sep- 
tember 1700, for 50 years, expiring in 
1750. Therefore, if the coals were 
measured, there was to be paid to 
the Corporation under James’s first 
Charter, 1606, 4d., and under William 
and Mary’s Act, 1694, 4d., making a 
total of 8d; and if the coals were 
weighed there was to be paid under 
James’s second Charter, 1615, 8d., 
and under William and Mary’s Act from 
1700 to 1750, 6d. per ton, making 
a total of is. 2d. for weighing. 
William and Mary’s 6d., which would 
have expired in 1750, was renewed by 
Acts of George II. and George III. 
The Act of 1829 (10 George IV., chap. 
136), Clause 72, the London Bridge . 
Approaches Act renewed it from 5th 
July, 1837, for 21 years to SthJuly, 1858. 
That Act recites that the Orphan Fund 
named by William and Mary had been 
‘“‘ annihilated,” that other creditors of 
City would be paid by April, 1882—and 
it further continued the 6d. until it 
should have provided for the payment of 
£1,000,000 raised for new London Bridge 
approaches and it was calculated thatthis 
would take place in 1858. It will be 
noticed that the 4d. and the 6d. of Wil- 
liam and Mary were taken from mere city 
purposes for a public improvement, and 
when that was accomplished they were to 
cease. That was the view of Parlia- 
ment 60 years ago, in 1829, when pos- 
session was taken of it for London 
Bridge purposes. I come now to a 
still more important Act—the Act of 
1831. It ordered coals to be sold by 
weight. It also liberated the Oorpora- 
tion from the duty of weighing and 
placed it on the sellers of coal, and it 
gave the Corporation a right to collect 
Is. per ton on all coals brought into the 
port to be applied as the 4d. of James 
(metage) was to be applied, and as the 
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sums of 4d. and 6d. of William and Mary 
were applied. Clause 60 of the Act, 
1831, recites that— 

‘¢ During the term hereinafter mentioned, one 
Rate or Duty shall be paid to the said Mayor, 
and in lieu of all Rates and Duties payable to 
them in respect of coals, &c., except the Rates 
and Duties payable under this Act.” 


It is to be observed that in that clause, 
after reciting the various Acts and 
Charters, it enacts that during seven 
years from the 31st December, 1831, the 
Corporation shall not 

* exercise any right of measuring or weighing, 
and that the rate of 12d. per ton shall be 
collected in the manner hereinafter mentioned, 
and the sum of 4d. for every ton or part thereof 
shall be applied in the same manner as the sum 
in the said Uharters mentioned to be payable for 
metage would be applicable, and the sum of 8d. 
for every ton resiaue thereof shall be: applied 
in the same manner as the said Duties, of 
4d. per chaldron, and 6d. for every chaldren or 
ton made payable by the said Act of Parliament 
(William and Mary’s) would be applicable.”’ 


The 8d. per ton for weighing in James 
I. 2nd Charter is not mentioned in the 
enacting portion, and formsno partof any 
sum collected since 31st December, 1831. 
This Act limited the enjoyment of the 
ls. to seven years—4d. having been 
already allocated to London Bridge after 
the Orphan Fund was paid off—by the 
London Bridge Act of 1829, and 6d. 
having been also allocated to the same 
object by the same Act to refund 
£1,000,000. But the Act of 1831 con- 
tained Clause 61 and other clauses, which 
reserved the rights of the Corporation 
at the expiration of the term—or when- 
ever the sum of 1s. should cease to be 
paid, and Olause 64 reserved 1s. 3d. 
duties paid on coals arriving by the 
Grand Junction and other canals. By 
an Act (47 Geo. III., chap. 68) 1d. per 
ton on coals was granted for building a 
new Coal Exchange in London. The 13d. 
of the present day is thus before us. The 
4d. metage and the 6d. weighing of 
Willliam and Mary (coals could not 
be both weighed and measured) was 
made into 8d. by the Act of 1831. 
James I. metage was continued at 4d., 
and in addition there was a charge of 
1d. for the Coal Exchange, making 13d. 
altogether. This was all limited to sea- 
borne or canal-borne coals. What have 
been the complaints against this tax? 
There are three areas. The ratable 
area is 700 square miles, and extends 


from Waltham Oross on the north to 
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Epsom on the south, from Dartford on 
the east to Staines on the west. From 
1851 to 1861, it was still wider—extend- 
ing to Hertford on the north, Gatton 
(near Reigate) on the south, Northfleet 
on the east, and Staines on the west. 
The 1d. 1d. is raised on the Metro- 
politan Police area; thus the 9d. raised 
on 700 square miles is spent on 120 
square miles of the Board of Works 
area. There is also the City area of 
one square mile, thus 4d. raised over 
700 square miles has been spent on one 
square mile—except in thelast year when 
all was spent on freeing the bridges. No- 
thing can be more unjust and inequitable 
than the way in which the tax is levied. 
It embraces areas already incorporated, 
such as West Ham, where the tax 
is equal to 16d. in the und 
in addition to all the other taxes. Whilst 
Parliaments have specifically allocated 
the Coal Dues, and enacted that any 
balance must be spent as Parliament 
may sanction, the balances have been 
spent and no sanction obtained. Mr. 
Fardell, the Chairman of the Finance 
Committee of the deceased Metropolitan 
Board, said on December 22, 1886 :— 
“It is undoubtedly the fact that the 
Coal and Wine Duties have not been 
specifically hypothecated to the Boards 
since 1865.” When the Board of 
Works died the London County Council, 
by 76 to34, resolved against this tax. But 
the great complaints are :—1st. That it 
is a tax on one of the primary necessaries 
of life; 2ndly. That is a duty of 10 
per cent on the poor man’s coal, and on 
gas and manufacturing coal, and only 4 
per cent on the rich man’s coal; 3rdly. 
The people of the North complain of it as 
damaging employment in the coal fields. 
It is a most serious detriment to all those 
trades in London that consume coal. 
Taking it as a tax, Mr. Boulton, of the 
London Chamber of Commerce, in a 
speech the other day, gave instances of 
the way it increases on the ratable value 
of premises; in one case by Is. 10d. in 
the pound, in another 2s. 6d., in a third 
2s. 1ld., and in his own case 4s. 4d., 
where for each 2s. he spends in labour 
he spends 1s. for coal. How do the 
burdens fall? Mr. Boulton says:—‘ A 
Hertford blacksmith uses 15 tons of coal, 
and adds 2s. in the £ to his rates.” 
Mr. Boulton’s office in the City burns 
19 tons of coal, and is rated at 
£1664, and pays £1 in added rates. 
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The Gas Companies complain of the 
tax. The three Metropolitan Companies 
and 12 Suburban Companies in 1886 
used 2,650,393 tons of coal, and paid, 
after receiving drawbacks, £128,000— 
namely, for coke £33,000, and for gas 
£95,000. The Gas Companies being 
at the limit of their dividends under the 
sliding scale, all savings would go one- 
fifth to the Companies and four-fifths to 
the consumers. Then, again, how does 
the tax affect the London sugar refiners ? 
One says that the Coal Duties add 13s. 
in the £ to the ratable value of his 
premises, and another that they add 
17s. 6d. in the £. Should the tax 
on 7,000,000 tons of railway coals and 
§,000,000 tons of sea-borne coals be 
repealed, the money will go into the 
ratepayers’ pockets. In direct cheaper 
coals and in direct cheaper gas they 
will receive it; and the incidence of 
taxation, even if more direct rates are to 
be paid, will be much fairer. Itis done 
without detriment to the poor and 
without injury to the manufacturer. 
The ratepayers will probably have to 
pay increased rates amounting to 2d. 
in the pound, to make up for the with- 
drawal of this duty. 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER: Fourpence 
in the pound. 

Mr. W.H. LAWSON: The actual 
increase is 23d. in the pound. 

*Sir J. PEASE: I find that my own 
rates will be increased 23d. in the 

und by the extinction of the duty, 
ut whatever the addition, the tax will 
be more equitable than the Coal Dues, 
and every man who buys coals should 
see that in paying for them he has the 
advantage of the 1s. 1d. which will be 
taken off. Twenty years hence, no 
one will believe, without reference to 
this history, that in London—the centre 
of financial ability—a tax for im- 
provements was levied for the whole 
of the earlier part of the enlightened 
19th Century, which fell more heavily 
upon the poor than on the rich 
“No” ] upon an article of primary 
omestic use and comfort, by atax which 
damaged all commercial industries, and 
was opposed to the interests of the 
great staple trade of the North. Now, 
Sir, I desire to show how com- 
pletely Parliament has kept its hand 
over these duties, and how it has always 
been in the purview of this House that 
at an early date these duties should 
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cease. Jondon Bridge Act of 1829 
continued the 6d. of William and 
Mary for 21 years (Sec. 72) and 
limited the appropriation of 4d. The 
Act of 1831 liberated the Corporation 
from weighing or measuring. It made 
William and Mary’s 10d. into 8d.; it 
added the 4d. of James I.’s first Charter ; 
it ignored entirely James’s 8d. for weigh- 
ing, and it only granted the 1s. for seven 
years, having already, by the London 
Bridge Act (10 Geo. IV., 136) 
charged the 6d. of William and 
Mary until 1858, as well as the 4d. 
of James. The Act of 1861 took a 
much stronger hold of these duties. 
Clause 2 authorizes the 1s. Id. to be 
levied for 10 years. As regards the 
original 4d. of James, it specifically allo- 
cated that to the Corporation to wipe 
out £300,000 and £240,000 raised for 
the Cannon Street improvement, and 
after that the amount to be dealt with 
as Parliament may sanction. It allo- 
cated the remaining 9d. first to the 
London Bridge Apps@ech Fund, then to 
the Thames Embankment, next to the 
Metropolitan Improvement Fund, and 
then as Parliament may determine. 
Therefore, Parliament strictly defined 
the objects to which the money was to 
be applied ; and it went further, and said 
that it would keep under its own hands 
any balance there might remain. By 
Clause 10 the rights of the Corporation 
are again reserved, as in the Act of 1831. 
In this Act Parliament deals with the 
appropriation of the City 4d., with the 
balance of 9d., and reserves entire con- 
trol over any balance in hand. By the 
Act of 1863 the dues are again continued 
for 10 years from 1872 to 1882, and 
Parliament took a still stronger hold of 
the reins. Ninepence was to be paid 
to the Commissioners of the Treasury 
for the Thames Embankment and Metro- 
politan Improvement Fund ; the 4d. was 
to go to the Corporation for Holborn im- 
provements or those in or adjacent to 
the City, and then, again, any balance 
was to be dealt with as Parliament way 
sanction. I have shown by the Act of 
1861, and more especially so by the Act 
of 1863, that the control of Parliament 
has been exercised over every penny 
of this tax; the appropriation has 
been specific and the time limited. I 
now come to a much more important 
matter —the Act of 1868, which con- 
tinued the levy of the dues from 1882— 
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not for 15 years as was done in 1845, 
or for 10 years as was provided in other 
Acts, but for only seven years—until, in 
fact, the 6th July, 1889. At that time, 
Sir, the subject of Metropolitan taxation 
was attracting great attention, and the 
inequality and injustice of the coal tax 
was complained of; I will refer for 
a moment to the Report of the Commit- 
tee of 1866. This Committee—on the 
Local Government anc Local Taxation 
of London—appointed in March, 1866, 
consisted of 15 Members, all of them 
highly respected in this House. I think 
every one of them has now passed away 
either from this House or from this earth. 
On the 12th April, 1866, the Committee 
voted on the draft Report of the 
Chairman, Mr. Ayrton, which con- 
demned the Coal and Wine Dues and 
proposed their immediate abolition. 
An Amendment was moved by a 
nobleman of whom every one will, 
I am sure, speak with the greatest re- 
ae present Duke of Rutland— 
then Lord John Manners, to the effect 
«That the Coal and Wine Duties might 
beneficially be continued for a further 
limited period.”” Now, those who voted 
for the abolition of the duties were— 
Mr. Bazley, Mr. Baring, Mr. Stuart 
Mill, and Mr. Locke. Six voted for the 
Amendment—Mr. Tite, Mr. Lawrence, 
Sir M. W. Ridley, Mr. Sandford, Lord 
John Manners, and Mr. Kekewich. 
There were absent—Mr. Hanbury, Mr. 
Beecroft, Mr. Turner, and Sir W. P. 
Gallwey. Thus, out of 15 Members, 
five were for abolition, six were for 
a limited period, and four stayed 
away. Mr. Ayrton did not vote 
for his own paragraph. The con- 
tinuance—thus carried by the majority 
in favour of Lord John Manners’ Amend- 
ment—was not for fifteen years as in 
1845, or ten years as in 1861 and 1868, 
but the limited period was reduced to 
seven years, and it was understood by all 
that then these duties should cease en- 
tirely. I want, Sir, to call the attention of 
the House to some rathercurious evidence 
which tends to show what was the in- 
tention at the time even in the City of 
London. Mr. Fry, the Chairman of 
the Holborn Valley Improvement Com- 
mittee stated to the Committee of this 
House :— 


‘*T hope the Committee will agree with me in 
the absolute necessity of our receiving from 
Parliament a continuance of Coal Dues,or rather 
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4d. Coal Dues for another period of ten years, 
as without it the Holborn Valley Improvement 
will be altogether incomplete.” 


Now, Sir, by the Act of 1866 9d. was 
left with the Metropolitan Board, 4d. 
again went to the City, and the balance 
in both cases was to be dealt with again 
as Parliament might sanction. But this 
House went still further in the Act of 
1868. In the last year ending the 5th 
July, 1889, the entire toll was taken 
from the Corporation and from the 
Metropolitan Board of Works and 
applicd by Clause 5 during that last 
year not to any works even within the 
Metropolitan Police District or in the 
City, but to the tolls on Kew, Kingston, 
Staines, Hampton Court, and Walton 
Bridges, and after those were disposed 
of, then to getting rid of the tolls 
on certain bridges on the Lea—namely, 
those at Tottenham and Chingford, and 
then—and here there is a curious altera- 
tion in the phriseology—the balance is 
to be applied not as Parliament may 
‘‘sanction,” but as Parliament shall 
direct. Now, Sir, no complaint can 
arise that those who, under these 
Acs, were to receive the tolls have not 
been fairly dealt with. At the time of 
the renewal in 1861, the 9d. produced 
£161,600; at the renewal in 1863 it was 
£168,900; in 1868, £184,396; and in 
1884 it had reached £302,787, while in 
1887 it was stated by the Chairman of 
the Finance Committee to have amounted 
to £325,000. It has, therefore, always 
been an increasing quantity in favour of 
those who had the use of it. Again, the 
City 4d. in 1861 netted £36,505; in 
1863, £75,081; in 1868, £81,953; and . 
in 1884, £134,572; no doubt it now 
totals £140,000 a year. Now I come 
more particularly to the point to which I 
desire to draw the attention of the 
House, and that is, that every claim 
on this tax which Parliament has laid 
on the Coal Dues has been specifically 
met and dealt with. The only question 
is, I think, as regards the Holborn Val- 
ley improvement. With regard to that 
the City of London may have some 
claim for consideration; at the same 
time, I do not see how they can levy 
for a much longer period a tax 
over 700 square miles in order to 
pay for that. If that were the only 
question under consideration, I should 
be very glad to make some allowance 
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to the City. _ Every claim has, I think, 
been met except that; and I do 
not think my hon. Friends who have 
distributed a whip asking the House to 
continue this tax fora further limited 
period—the latter words being a blacker 
than the rest of the document—will 

eny that the claim is but a limited 
one. Nobody will say that the im- 
rovements .which have been made 
ave not been very beneficial. But I 
say that the money for them could be 
better and more fairly raised. It ought 
to be raised in the same way as other 
Corporations raise their money; it 
should be raised by a fair levy 
on the house property of the people 
living in the district. Now, as re- 
eon the rights of the Oorporation. 
have heard many eminent lawyers aver 
that no portion of these duties could 
go back to the City; that they were 
granted to the Corporation of London 
as conservators of the River Thames, 
and as the conservancy of the River 
Thames has been taken away from the 
Corporation under the Act of 1857, all 
rights to these duties pass with them. 
However, that is only an opinion. I 
would also point out that the receipt 
of the duties is coupled with services 
which can no longer be rendered. 
Under the Reservation Clause, of the 
Act of 1831, taking it in the most 
favourable way, the Corporation under 
that claim a revival of their duties, 
and it is to prevent any question 
of the revival of these duties that I ask 
that this Bill shall receive a Second 
Reading and pass into law. What rights 
could be revived? I believe that the 
right to tax railway-borne coal in the 
great majority of cases expires with the 
Continuance Acts on the 5th July, 1889. 
That does away with almost the whole 
of the duties on 7,000,000 tons of coal. 
But perhaps this is not quite an accurate 
statement. I find, after a great deal of 
research, that in two or three earlier 
gree Acts of Parliament affecting the 
reat Western, South Western, South 
Eastern, Great Eastern, and the London 
and North Western Railways, a clause 
was inserted giving the City rights 
over these railways. I also find after 
legal research that the London and 
North Western Clause has been re- 
pealed, and therefore the levy would 
only be on the Great Western, 
South Western, South Eastern, and 
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Great Eastern, who alone could be 
called upon to pay the tax. The tax is at 
present levied under the public Act of 
1845, which says that coal brought into 
London by any railway constructed 
after that Act or before the passing of 
it, is to bear the City Dues for 15 years, 
and thus the dues having been continued 
willexpire on the 5th Julynext. Whether 
that clause embraces the other railway 
companies that I have named or not, 
I cannot say. But I must point out 
that if certain railway companies are to 
be freed from the duties, the other 
railway companies will be heavily 
handicapped, and the tax would also 
handicap the Mercantile Marine, 
especially that on the North East 
Coast, if you allow the continuance 
of an 8d. duty on sea-borne coal, and 
allow the railway companies, or some of 
them, to escape paying any Coal Duties. 
That is a description of competition 
which this House would be the last 
body in the world to desire to sanction, 
Now, the right to William and Mary’s 
sixpence was granted till 1750, and it 
was renewed in various Acts until the 
London Bridge Act 10, George IV., cap. 
136, which continued it until the 5 
July, 1858. That, again, has been 
renewed specifically from time to time 
until the date of 1889 is a substitute for 
that of 1858. Therefore, the claim of 
the City for weighing can only be made 
by virtue of the two Charters of 
James I. As regards the first Charter 
of James I., there is power to levy 
4d. for metage, and there is power to 
levy another 4d. for metage, under 
the Act of William and Mary; making 
eightpence together. Metage is now 
declared illegal in the City of London 
by Act of Parliament, but I am advised 
the Corporation of London could enforce 
their dues for metage if they offer to 
exercise the office of measurers or 
measuring. But then there is the eight- 
ence levied under the second Charter of 
i ames I. for weighing coal. That has 
been in abeyance from the Act of 1831 
until the present day. Now, we do not 
want to lead to a revival of the old and 
obsolete mode of measuring coals, which 
Committees have over and over again 
declared is the worst possible way of 
dealing with coal, and there are very 
curious records in the Library of this 
House, which show how coal was oftexu . 
broken up small to make it measure 
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out more largely. Now, whatever rights 
the City may have—if they have not 
passed them to the Thames Conservators 
—it is certain that thy cannot both 
weigh coals and measure them; their 
claim must consequently be confined to 
the eightpence for one service. Under 
the present law the seller is responsible 
for weighing the coals, and those Mem- 
bers who have read the London Ooal 
Vend Acts can see how carefully they 
are drawn, so that no duty can possibly 
devolve upon the Coporation, either as 
measurers or weighers, and the thing is 
provided for to be done in more modern 
and convenient ways. If we gave the 
City this eightpence we should have no 
legal control over it, as we have had 
during the last 30 or 40 years. It is 
an unreformed Corporation. Some of 
its accounts are, I believe, submitted to 
Parliament; but the Corporation would 
be able to do as they liked with this 
revenue. That is one great objection. 
I think I have pretty well explained the 
position of the Gity in this matter. You 
cannot allow all the gas supplied to all 
the district outside the City to be taxed 
for City purposes only. Sea-borne coal 
amounts to about five million tons, and 
all this will be taxed if you allow the 
revival of these Charter rights. I say 
that if these public improvements are 
wanted there are far better ways of 
raising the money than by taxing coal, 
which is such an essential to manu- 
facturing industries, and such a comfort 
to the people of London. I want 
to show the House how this matter has 
been looked at by those wise men who 
have from time to time been delegated 
to look into the question. In 1836 there 
wasaSelectCommitte on the Coal Trade, 
which reported that the trade in coals 
was evidently intended to be left free 
as regards the River Thames. On page 
26 of their Report I find— 

‘*By a statement from the Chamberlain’s 
Office it appears that the application of the 
surplus of the dues continued unappropriated 
by the Act of 1% George IV., will pay off all 
the charges for public works, &c., by the 5th 
January, 1855, and relieve the coals from that 
charge, and your Committee expresses the hope 
that no charge may be imposed to render the 
continuance of the City Coal Duty necessary 
beyond the time stated.” 


In 1838 the Committee went still 
further, and said— 

“ With regard to the duty of 8d. per ton on 
coals imported into the port of London, 


Str J. Pease 
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mittee are of opinion that the said duty should 
cease after the monies borrowed on the duties 
shall have been paidoff. . . . . . Inthe 
Act of 1 and 2 William IV., cap. 76, it is also 
provided that if it is suffered to expire, or 
repealed, the right of the City to their 
former dues and privileges shal] revive. 
Your Committee have no hesitation in saying 
that it should be most inexpedient to allow this. 
to happen, as from the evidence which they 
have received they are satisfied that the system 
of selling coals by weight is better than that of 
selling them by measure, and likewise that the 
dues now exacted are less burdensome and 
vexatious to the public than various charges. 
which were before levied under the authority 
of the City.” 

I have already alluded to the Committee 
of 1866, which, by a majority of only 
one, adopted the clause of Lord John 
Manners to continue the dues for another 
seven years. But there is another, a 
Royal Commission that sat in 1854, com- 
posed of the late Mr. Labouchere, Sir 
G. Cornewall Lewis, and Sir John 
Patteson, and that Commission ex- 
pressed a strong opinion entirely 
opposed to the continuance of the 
City Dues. We have during the 
last few years had this question con- 
tinually brought under the notice of 
Ministers. I have here a letter from 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian to Sir J, McGareb 
Hogg, in which he says : — 

“You are quite right in reminding me that 
the time has arrived when the Metropolitan 
Board of Works may justly expect from the 
Government a definitive statement of their in- 
tentions with reference to the proposal to 
liberate certain bridges from toll by pledging 
for a further period the Coal and Wine Duties, 
so as to make their collection at a comparatively 
remote date available as a basis for a present 


loan. The Government has shared the. desire 
of the Board to liberate the bridges, but has 





also felt more strongly than the Board that 
| there are grave objections to the proposed 
| method of providing the money. At the time 
| of our former communications we took into 
| view the possibility, though we could give no 
| pledge on the subject, that we would be enabled, 
| in dealing with the subject of local taxation, to 
| Open some new source of supply, and thus to 
| put the Board in a position to attain its end 
without encountering these grave objections, 
‘and the resistance in which they might take 
form. But we have been obliged to abandon 
all hopes of the kind in reference to the 
| cigars year, and if the House definitely adopts 
| by vote the leading propositions of the Budget, 
it will determine its own attitude in the same 
| sense. I am obliged, however, to say that, re- 
| luctant as we are to postpone the consideration 
| of a design so useful us the liberation of the 
bridges, we could not be parties to the pro- 
posals made by the Board, and we perceive no 
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other course that can be taken than the ad- 
journment of the subject until means can be 
‘ound for the extinction of the tolls in some 
manner less open to objection, and less likely 
to provoke resistance.” 


Then I have another letter to Sir James 
McGarel Hogg, in 1875, from the late 
Lord Iddesleigh, then Sir Stafford 
Northcote, in which he says— 


‘¢ Numerous representations have been made 
to us by individuals and by Corporations liable 
to pay the Coal and Wine Dues, but not in- 
cluded within the area of the Metropolitan 
Board, to the effect that they will derive no 
benefit from the contemplated expenditure ; 
that the extension of the Coal Duty will affect 
them injuriously ; and that, not being repre- 
sented on the Board, they have no means of 
protecting themselves against proposals for in- 
creased taxation.’’ 


In a letter in 
Northcote said :— 


‘“‘T regret to say that I do not find myself 
able to agree to the proposal, and feel still, as I 
felt when a similar request was made to me in 
1875, that there is much objection to antici- 
pating by so many years a decision which 
should be taken by the Government and the 
Legislature when the time of the expiry of the 
present term is near at hand; and I do not 
think now, as I did not think then, that the 
circumstances of the case are sufficient to 
obviate that objection.” 


The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian, in a speech he made in 
this House on the London Government 
Bill, said :— 


‘*During that time (my earliest experiences 
’ asa Cabinet Minister) the noble scheme of the 
Embankment was projected, and the Govern- 
ment desired its exeeution, but they saw no 
means of providing the funds, except by the 
prolongation of the Wine and Coal Dues, and 
they would not take up the scheme because, in 
the opinion of the Conservative Government, 
the operation of those dues was intolerable. 


1879, Sir Stafford 


I hold in my hand another document 
which has been brought before the 
House, and I will only allude to it 
shortly. It isa Treasury Minute which 
has been circulated amongst Members, 
and it depreciates the renewal of these 
dues. It is signed by the Chairman of 
Ways and Means. Then, Sir, there is 
the very celebrated memorandum of the 
noble Lord the Member for Padding- 
ton, in which he says :— 

‘Of course you cannot deny that there are 
objections to a tax of this kind of a very for- 
midable nature. It is, in the first place, a tax 
on a necessary of life, and not only is it a tax 
on a necessary of life, thereby involving prin- 
ciples of taxation which we in this country have 
— sought to get rid of, but it is a very high 
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Abolition Bill. 
Later on the noble Lord says :— 


“T think you will agree with me that for a 
tax of that kind, before a responsible Govern- 
ment can make itself a party to asking Parlia- 
ment to renew such a tax, it is necessary that: 
you should place that Government ina position 
to show a case for expenditure which you mean 
to meet by the resources of this tax of over- 
whelming urgency, or you must show that the 
more legitimate resources of taxation are either 
not available or have been exhausted.”’ 
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Then the noble Lord goes on to comment. 
on the very insidious nature of the taxw 
He says :— 

‘* You are able by means of these duties to 
undertake colossal enterprises, to borrow money 
with a right heart, to pay the interest on the 
money which you borrow easily, but the capital 
which you borrow thus easily is charged on the 
rates.” 


Still further on he says :— 


“T.would point out that, without any doubt 
whatever, an equal rate upon property for 
public objects is far less objectionable for the 
purpose of raising money than a tax upon a 
necessary of life. So much less objectionable 
is it, that I know of no objection which can be 
brought against an equal rate upon property 
or public objects, and [ know of no objection 
which cannot be brought against a tax on a 
necessary of life.”’ 


I think I have made out my case. I 
have shown that the history of the tax 
is one which points very strongly to an 
early termination of the tax. I have 
shown how very unequal and unjust is 
the incidence of the tax, and I have 
shown that the only Committee who, 
having seriously considered the ques- 
tion, passed a clause at allin favour of 
the continuance of the dues, was one in 
which Lord John Manners moved that 
the tax should only be continued for a 
limited period, that it was with the 
consent of Lord John Manners that the 
tax was only continued for seven 
years, and that the seven years should 
end in the year with which I have now 
the honour of addressing the House. 
The object of my Bill is to prevent the 
London Corporation by a side wind 
imposing dues of a prejudicial and 
obsolete character upon the industries. 
of the Metropolis, and upon the poor of 
the Metropolis, in double proportion. 
to the rich. Whilst Iam quite ready 
to hear anything the Corporation have 
to say for themselves I think the day 
has comesSwhen Parliament should pass. 
this Bill, the Second Reading of which I. 
now beg to move. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Str J. Pease.) 


*Sin R. N. FOWLER (London): I am 
anxious to say a few words with regard 
to the position which the Corporation of 
the City take upon this subject. I do 
not propose to move the rejection of the 
Bill, but to support the Motion which 
stands in the name of my hon. Friend 
the Member for Peckham (Mr. 
Baumann). I do not think it is neces- 
sary to follow the hon. Baronet (Sir. J. 
Pease) into the history of these dues, 
but it is right I should point out that 
the Bill comes before us as a measure 
which is entirely supported by the 
colliery interest. The Bill isa Durham 
Bill, and it comes before the House 
because it will be a great advantage to 
that district if the Coal Dues cease. 
This has been shown by the petition 
eee by my hon. and learned 

riend (Mr. Wharton), the Chairman 
of the Durham Oounty Council. I 
have, however, to look at this question 
as it affects the interests of the Metro- 
polis. The Corporation have always 
taken one line on the subject of the dues, 
which they cousider are of great advan- 
tage to the Metropolis, although the 
County Council seems to take a rather 
different view. The Corporation believe 
that the large majority of the people of 
the Metropolis, as represented by their 
Members in the House of Commons, 
take the same view as we do, and we 
are not, therefore, prepared to dissociate 
ourselves from those representatives. 
I do not think it would be disputed 
that there will be alarge increase in the 
rates ifthe dues are abolished. Let-me 
give some statistics to show that there 
has already been a rise in rates owing 
to the approaching cessation of the tax. 
I find that in the present half-year there 
is an increase in Bow (St. Mary, Strat- 
ford) of 2d.; Islington (St. Mary), 3d.; 
Limehouse (St. Ann), 2d.; Hampstead 
(St. John), 3d.; Hackney (St. John), 
7d. ; Shoreditch (St. Leonard), 1d.; St. 
Pancras, 5d.; St. Giles-in-the-Fields, 
6d.; St. Martins-in-the-Fields, 3d.; St. 
James’s, Westminster, 2d.; Southwark 
(Christchurch), 6$d.; Putney, 8d.; 
Wandsworth, 9d.; Camberwell, 4d.; 
Newington, 1d.; St. George, Hanover 

uare, 43d.; St. Luke, Middlesex, 43d. ; 
hitechapel, increase not known; St. 
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Margaret and St. John, Westminster, 
ld.; Lambeth, 10d. ; St. John, Horsley- 
down, 3d.; and St. Mary, Battersea, 
54d. 

Mr. STUART: Will the right hon. 
Baronet say how much the increase is 
due to the cessation of the Coal Dues? 

*Sm R. N.- FOWLER: The hon. 
Member knows that the dues are about 
to expire, and the hon. Baronet (Sir J. 
Pease has stated that his own rates have 
been raised. 

*Mr. H. L. W. LAWSON: It is a 
uniform charge. 

*$rm R. N. FOWLER: The hon. Mem- 
ber will have an opportunity of answer- 
ing me. Now, the ratable value of the 
Metropolitan area, including the City, 
last year was nearly £31,000,000. A rate 
of 33d. on this amount— making allow- 
ance for empty houses and cost of col- 
lection—would produce £435,750. The 
Coal Dues produced last year £450,000 
It will therefore be seen what rate would 
be required to make up for the loss 
which would be experienced by the cessa- 
tion of the Coal Dues. We have heard 
a good many pathetic appeals with 
regard to the price which is- paid for 
coal. Let us look at the case of a house- 
holder occupying a house rated at £150 
a year, and burning 72,000 ft. of gas and 
20 tons of coal per annum. One penny 
per 1,000 ft. saved on the gas amounts 
to 6s., and 1s. 1d. a ton on the coal 
amounts to £1 1s. 8d.—a total saving of 
£1 7s. 8d. An additional rate of 33d. 
on his house amounts to £2 6s. 10d., 
showing a loss to him by the abolition 
of the dues of 19s. 2d. A householder 
rated at £50 a year and consumin, 
25,000 ft. of gas and eight tons of co: 
would suffer a loss of 4s. 104d. It is said 
that the abolition of the dues will bring 
about a reduction in the price of gas. 
We know that the gas companies are 
exceedingly anxious that the Bill should 
pass. Of the whole amount of the 
present duty the gas companies together 
pay about £125,000 annually, or a little 
over one quarter, but their payment of 
this duty is taken into consideration 
when under their different Acts their 
sliding scale of dividend is made to 
depend upon the particular scale of 
charges as fixed by those Acts, so that 
before this Bill can become law it will 
be necessary to revise those scales. This 
is a point which deserves the considera- 
tion of the House. It must be obvious 
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that a large increase of rates must follow 
the abolition of the dues, and hon. 
Members who have advocated the cessa- 
tion of the tax will have that increase 
thrown in their faces when they come to 
solicit re-election. My hon. Friend 
freely admitted the great benefits con- 
ferred on the Metropolis in consequence 
of the employment, both by the Corpora- 
tion of the City and the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, of the money acquired 
from these dues. Whatever may be said 
of some individual members of 
the old Board of Works — whose 
conduct we all very much deprecate 
—there can be no doubt that 
improvements which did great credit 
to the Board have been carried out by 
that body. The Corporation of the City 
have, with money derived from the dues, 
also carried out great improvements, 
including the construction of the 
Holborn Viaduct. The Corporation were 
encouraged by a former Parliament to 
make the improvement at Holborn, and 
& hope was held out that these dues 
might be renewed for the purpose of 
enabling them to make it. The Cor- 
poration have, I think, a claim to the 
consideration of the House if all these 
dues are to be suddenly cut off, if 
ancient rights are to be disturbed, and 
if we are not to be allowed to carry on 
great improvements in reliance upon an 
ancient source of revenue. We do not 
see why we should give up any of the 
rights we possess, especially considering 
the admirable manner in which the 
money derived from this source of 
revenue has been employed by us. 

*Mr. JOICEY (Durham, Chester-le- 
Street): Ithink it is scarcely necessary 
for me to go over the ground which has 
been so well occupied by my hon. 
Friend the Member for the Bernard 
Castle Division of the Oounty of 
Durham (Sir J. Pease). I think that 
his arguments are unanswerable, and I 
wait with great interest to hear what 
hon. Members who are opposed to this 
Bill have to say in reply to the very 
strong case he has presented to the 
House. I listened somewhat with 
surprise to the accusation which has 
been made against my hon. Friend by 
the hon. Baronet the Member forthe City 
of London (Sir R. Fowler)—namely, 
that this Bill has been promoted in the 
interests of the Durham coalowners. 
I think that, at all events, whatever 
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may be said by other representatives 
of the House, certainly the hon. Baronet . 
is not the man to make a charge of that 
kind. Whom does he represent? He 
represents the City of London, which, 
at the present time, receives somethin 

like a third of the whole of the Co 

Dues, and that one-third is received 
entirely in the interest of one square 
mile out of the 700 over which the tax 
is collected. The right hon. Baronet said 
there would be an increase of taxation 
to the extent of 4d. in the £ if these 
dues were abolished. I am rather 
surprised that he has not been better 
advised by his hon. Friends in this 
House and out of it who were mem- 
bers of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, for, if I remember rightly, in 
the Report which was given to this 
House in 1886 by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, it was distinctly stated 
that if these dues were abolished the 
increase of the rates over the area 
where they are collected would be only 
23d. in the £, and if hon. Members 
will take the trouble to compare the 
rates paid by London with those paid 
by other large towns, they will find that 
London is very much less rated than 
such towns as Birmingham, Newcastle, 
and many other large towns, which 
have, by means of their ordinary rating 
powers, made ali the improvements that 
they thought they ought to make. We 
do not object in the slightest degree to 
the improvements which have been re- 
ferred to by the hon. Baronet. We 
believe the improvements will not cease, 
but that they will continue even if these 
dues are abolished. What we maintain 
is, that the very poorest people in this 
Metropolis should not bear a very unfair 
proportion of the taxation in order to 
make these improvements. Then the 
hon. Baronet stated that we certainly 
had the support of the gas companies, 
but he is evidently not aware of the 
statements that have been made by those 
representing the gas companies. I 
have a Jetter in my possession from the 
Chairman of the North Metropolitan 
Gas Company, who ought to be no mean 
authority on this question, in which he 
says—and he made the same statement 
at one of the half-yearly meetings of the 
company—that the South Metropolitan 
Gas Company is prepared to give the 
whole advantage of the remission of this 
taxation to the consumers of its gas. 
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The hon. Baronet knows perfectly well 
that there is an arrangement in the shape 
of a sliding scale, and that if the gas is 
reduced 2d. per thousand feet the com- 
panies are empowered to pay a small 
additional percentage. The Chairman 
of the South Metropolitan Company 
makes it perfectly clear that they will 
give the whole benefit to the consumers 
of gas, and that they will not increase 
their dividend under any circumstances 
owing to a remission of this taxation. 
There is one point which I think is a 
strong argument in favour of this Bill 
which was not put by my hon. Friend 
the Member for Barnard Castle. 
We all admit that there is a 
great inequality in connection with 
this tax, but what I maintain is that if 
these City Dues are abolished and the 
old tax of eight pence per ton is sub- 
stituted by the Corporation it will create 
even greater inequalities than exist at 
the present time. In the first place this tax 
will be paid almost entirely by the sea- 
bornecoal,and I think itis not fair thatthe 
North Country coal-producing districts 
should be handicapped to the extent of 
eightpence a ton. But there is another 
point worthy of consideration. At pre- 
sent this taxation is levied on a particu- 
lar area surrounding the City of London 
where this coal is sold, but there is in 
existence a drawback which every coal 
merchant gets if the coal goes beyond 
this area. For instance, if it goes, as at 
present, in large quantities to such 
towns as Tunbridge Wells, Romford, 
and various other large towns surround- 
ing the particular area, a drawback of 
one shilling per ton is allowed. This 
Bill is intended to prevent people who 
have no representation whatever, and 
yet who live beyond the area of the 
present taxation, from having a fresh 
tax of eight pence a ton inflicted upon 
them. Again, all the large steamship 
companies which coal in London have at 
the present time a drawback of a shil- 
ling a ton on the coals they take, but if 
this power is continued to the Corpora- 
tion without the abolition of the dues 
this drawback will be withheld, and 
consequently all the coals which are 
reported, and all the coals which are 
used by these large steamship com- 
panies will be obliged to pay a tax of 
eightpence a ton more than they are 
accustomed to pay. Consequently there 
will be an actual increase of taxation 


Ur. Joicey 
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if this Bill is not passed, and I for one 
have the very strongest objection to it. 
I know there are some who say that it 
is all in the interest of the coalowners 
who supply London. Anyone who 
knows really how the coal trade is 
carried on knows that a man who 
sells coal in London not only puts 
down the cost of the coal, but takes into. 
consideration the freight and the City 
Dues. I should like to see the large 
coalowner who, in the event of this 
1s. ld. being swept away would dare to 
make an attempt to put on Is. 1d. a ton 
and put it in his own pocket. What 
would be the result? The competition 
of his neighbours is so severe that he 
could never secure a contract. I[ 
know also that many say the con- 
sumers do not pay the tax. There is 
one very simple illustration which will 
put this clearly before the House; sup- 
pose a ship is being loaded, every ton that 
goes into that ship increases her displace- 
ment in the water. In my opinion exactly 
the same holds good with regard to 
taxation, and if you put a penny in the 
shape of taxation on any article which 
is consumed in London, I maintain that 
that penny will not be paid by those 
who have to sell, but by the actual con- 
sumer. One cannot impress too strongly 
on the House in dealing with this 
question, the disadvantages which arise 
to large as well as small consumers of 
coal. I remember being present when 
a deputation waited, I think, on the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in regard 
to this question, and I was particularly 
struck with the statement made by one 
of the largest sugar refiners. He said 
that the tax to him represented some- 
thing like £2,000 a year. When we 
find Gentlemen opposite going through 
London and urging upon Her Majesty’s 
Government to press forward the Sugar 
Convention Bill, and giving as one of 
their great reasons for it, the competi- 
tion caused by bounty-fed sugar to 
sugar refiners. I am rather surprised 
they should be found speaking in favour 
of continuing a tax which represents 
something like £2,000 per annum to 
one sugar refiner alone. We have seen 
in London one large industry after 
another disappear. Why? Simply 
because we find that the competition in 
other parts of the country is greater. 
At one time you had a large number of 
important shipbuilding yards upon the 
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They have been cut out because other 


yards on the Tyne and the Clyde can. 


roduce cheaper. The yards on the 
hames have not only to pay an addi- 
tional price in freight upon every ton of 
coal they consume, but you actually puta 
tax on their coal of 1s. 1d. additional. 
Undoubtedly, to look at this it is a 
disadvantage to the shipbuilders, but 
the real pinch comes upon those who are 
employed by the shipbuilders. It is 
the poor of the Metropolis who suffer 
from this unjust tax. [ Cries of ‘‘No!”’] 
Well, I am willing to hear a refutation 
from those who dispute that statement, 
but I think they will have some difficulty 
in making good their case to the satis- 
faction of the country, and apart from 
any interest such as that which the hon. 
Baronet (Sir R. Fowler) has in view, I 
am certain of this, that unless this tax 
is abolished a great injustice will be 
continued, not only upon manufacturers, 
but upon all those whom manufacturers 
employ. We are often reminded of the 
eat amount of distress in the East 
d of London in consequence of their 
being a lack of employment; but how 
are you to expect that a capitalist will 
invest his capital in factories within an 
area where he has to pay an additional 
tax of 1s. 1d. on his coals, when 
he can go: o the Tyne or any- 
where outside the boundary of the 
tax and there establish his works. 


Of course, you cannot blame the 
capitalist or the manufacturer, but it 
tells severely against the great mass of 


the population at the East End who 
eannot find employment. These imposts 
are vy away elsewhere, and it is only 
in the Metropolis that they survive to 
any extent. 

*Mr. R. G. WEBSTER: I rise toa 
point of order—[{Order, order!} The 
hon. Member states that in no other 
part of the country—[ Order, order! ]— 
*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is not raising a point of order. 

*Mr. JOICEY: I will not say there 
is not a similar instance here and there, 
in such places as Brighton, where the 
duty still exists. 

*Mr. R. G. WEBSTER: There are 
200 cases. 

*Mr. JOICEY: If there are so many, 
‘then the sooner the 200 are disposed 
of the better. I think you are 
just as much entitled to put a tax upon 
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the food consumed by the people as you 
are upon the coal consumed by the poor, 
for coal is almost as much a necessity 
of existence as food. The same argu- 
ments that hold good for the support of 
this tax would ap»ly to a protective 
duty on grain, but I should like to see 
the hon. Gentleman who will get up and 
advocate a tax of that kind, however 
much in the agricultural interest they 
would be disposed to look favourably on 
such a suggestion. I need not detain 
the House further; there are others 
probably who will debate this question 
with more force. I have put one or two 
facts before the House in opposition to 
this tax, and in support of my argument 
that it is an unjust tax, that it is against 
the interest of the poor in London, that 
it is an unfair burden upon an industry 
in which Durham is interested, and the 
only way in which Durham is interested, 
is that the cheaper an article, the larger 
the consumption. That is the only 
interest the Durham coal trade has in 
the subject. I challenge hon. Gentle- 
men who are interested in the Metro- 
yes to show how else we are affected. 

am opposed to these duties as to a 
relic of an old time system that ought 
to be swept away, because it repre- 
sents a burden that falls upon 
shoulders least capable of bearing it. 
How many tons of coal do myself and 
gentlemen in our position consume in 
London? We have to stay in London 
for a limited time. We take a house 
for three or four months during the 
Session of Parliament, when it is pract- 
cally summer, and we consume little or 
no coal, and we save our taxes. It is 
the poor who always live in London 
who suffer most. I hope the House 
will distinctly say, that they, under no 
circumstances, will allow this duty of 
eightpence to be revived. I have great 
pleasure in supporting the Bill of my 
hon. Friend. 

Mr. BAUMANN (Camberwell, Peck- 
ham): I move the Amendment of which 
I have given notice as a compromise 
between theimmediate abolition and the 
indefinite retention of the Coal Dues, 
and I propose that these dues should be 
continued for a limited period. The 
effect of carrying my Amendment would 
undoubtedly be to defeat the Bill, and 
it would also bind the House, so far 





as the House can be bound by its own 
Resolution, to pass another measure this 
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Session continuing the existing dues for 
a limited period, and I presume, after 
such a declaration by the House, Her 
Majesty’s Government would afford 
facilities for the passage of such a Bill. 
But my Amendment is so framed that 
even the supporters of this Bill can 
accept its substance. If the hon. 
Baronet (Sir J. Pease) or any of 
his friends will give us an un- 
dertaking that they will alter the date of 
the preamble and first clause to 1890 or 
1891, and if they will agree to accept a 
clause for continuing the Coal Duty at 
thirteen pence a ton for a limited period 
of one or two years, then I will not press 
my Amendment, but otherwise I shall 
take the sense of the House upon it. 
The hon. Baronet and his friends are 
mistaken if they think this is merely 
a duty of 8d. on sea-borne coal. That 
is not our reading of the Char- 
ter or the Acts of 1831 and 1845. 
The Corporation is entitled to levy this 
eightpenny duty on all coals brought 
into the port of London by the Grand 
Junction Canal, and down the river, or 
by the Great Western or South Western 
or Great Kastern Railways, and this is a 
point the Corporation will fight if neces- 
sary in a Court of Law. But I speak 
rather on behalf of the Metropolis than 
of the Corporation, and my Amendment 
is necessary to afford opportunity for 
deliberation. It is necessary and just 
that this opportunity should be given, 
for though the abolitionists have had 
the opportunity of laying their views 
before the public, we who are in favour 
of continuing the duty have not had 
such an opportunity. Though we are 
within a few weeks of the cessation of 
an income of nearly half a million, the 
61 Metropolitan representatives, have 
never had a fair opportunity to argue 
out the facts and figures. Again and 
again we have asked for an opportunity 
to introduce a Bill to continue these 
duties, but, with scant consideration for 
61 of their own supporters, the Govern- 
ment have refused such facilities. Last 
year we were told to wait for the 
election of the County Council, and now 
that we have a County Council it has 
ronounced against a Continuance Bill. 

es, but they passed this hasty Resolu- 
tion within a few weeks of their election 
in the morning flush of passion 
and without examining the financial 
position of the Metropolis, and, I_ be- 


Mr. Baumann 
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lieve that resolution is condemned by 
the wiser and more moderate spirits on 
the Council. But the County Council is. 
not the only representative body in 
London. We largely represent the rate- 
payers, and it isthe cause of the rate- 
payers I plead. Certainly, if we wished 
to pursue a Machiavellian policy towards 
the County Council; if we wanted to 
enjoy the malign and infernal satisfac. 
tion of seeing the rates go up and the 
County Council down, we have 
nothing to do but to sit still and watch 
the final deliverance of our poli- 
tical opponents, and the vengeance 
of our constituents. Bat we have 
another duty towards the rate. 
payers of London. The Ooal Duty 
produced last year £450,000, and that 
is equivalent to a rate of between 32d. 
and 4d. in the £. This source of income 
being cut off must be made up, because 
it is not merely a question of stopping 
all public improvements in London, it is 
a question also of meeting debt charges 
amounting to over a million » year. To 
do the County Council justice, they do 
not pretend to do without it. They have 
boldly added to the rates; demand notes 
have descended upon us as described by 
the hon. Baronet (Sir R. Fowler). 

*Mrx. LAWSON: It is a 10 months’ 
rate as against a six months’ rate. 

Mr. BAUMANN: The rate in the 
£, high as it is, is advancing. by 
leaps and bounds. In the parish 
of Camberwell, which I represent, 
rates have gone up 5d. in the pound. 
That is a fact that neither he nor the 
hon. Member for Dundee can explain 
away. The Metropolitan Board of 
Works may have been corrupt, but it 
was cheap, and the County Council may 
bevirtuous, butitisexpensive. Wehave 
to pay a very pretty price for our muni- 
cipal work. There are two statements 
with regard to London Ooal Dues with 
which I should like, with the permission 
of the House, to deal. I have heard it 
stated, not only by the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Chester-le-Street, but 
also on the authority of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Wolverham 
ton, that, after all, London is not sohighly 
rated as many provincial towns, and 
that, therefore, we might bear an addi- 
tion to our rates to get rid of a tax on 
Coal. I have heard it said that the poor 
do not pay rates at all, that they are 
compounded for, but that they do 
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buy gas and coal, and that there-- 
fore they will not feel an increase 
of the rates, but will benefit by the 
cheapening of gas and coal. With these 
two statements I should like to deal. It 
may be true that London is not so highly 
tated as many provincial towns, though 
I think that a rate of 6s. 4d., which is 
the rate of Camberwell, is pretty high. 
Still, it may be true that other towns 
‘are more highly rated. But London is 
the most highly rented town in the 
country, and when you are asking the 
ratepayer to suffer an addition to his 
rates, you must never leave out of your 
calculation the amount of hisrent. We 
know that in London the artizan and 
clerk pays as much as one-fifth of his 
income in rent. A clerk who earns 
£150 a year pays £30 a year for his 
house, and an artizan who earns from 
20s. to 30s. a week pays from 4s. to 6s. 
a week in rent. Now, I should like to 
ask the House to consider the case of 
the man who pays £30 a year rent for 
his house. I want to point out what 
such a ratepayer will lose by the aboli- 
tion of these duties. A man occupying 
a house rated at £30 a year and 
consuming five tons of coal, will 
save ls. 1d. per ton or 5s. 5d. on his 
coal, and supposing he saves a penny 
per thousand feet on his gas and con- 
sumes 18,000 feet, he will save ls. 6d. 
on his gas bill, or a total of 6s. 11d. 
But 4d. in the £ added on to his rates at 
£30 means 10s. 1 year, leaving a net 
loss to him of 3s. 1d. inthe year. ButI 
wish to descend to the case of the very 
poor, on whose behalf we heard some 
very eloquent pleading from the other 
side of the House. It is for the benefit 
of the very poor, we are told, that these 
duties are to be abvlished, and the very 
poor are to get their gas and their coals 
cheaper. Unfortunately, those impetu- 
ous philanthropists who plead for the 
very poor do not always take the pre- 
caution to acquaint themselves with the 
details of the lives of these people. Now, 
Sir, as everybody knows in the Metro- 
aes the very poor do not burn gas at all, 

ut use mineral oil, and, as to coal, they 
have no place in which to keep any 
large quantity, even if they had the 
money to buy it, which they have not, 
and they consequently buy it in very 
small quantities. The artizan buyscoal by 
the cwt. or half cwt., and the very poor 
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the abolition of the duty in their case 
will hardly be felt. But the poor will 
feel the addition to the rents of their 
rooms which will inevitably follow apon 
a rise in the rates. Again, if the whole 
duty of 1s. 1d. per ton is to go into the 
pocket of the consumer, it is a little 
remarkable that the coalowners and the 
coal merchants are so very keen about 
its abolition. Hx pede Herculem. We 
know the size of the coal merchant’s foot 
well enough when we see it. It is an 
ascertained fact in economical history 
that when once the market price of a 
commodity has been established, 
although the imposition of a new duty 
invariably increases the price, the aboli- 
tion of an existing duty does not diminish 
it; and I confidently predict that the 
coalowner and the coal merchant will 
divide this 1d. 1d. per ton between them 
and leave the ordinary consumer to 
whistle for his return. I, however, only 
propose that these duties shall be con- 
tinued for a limited period until the 
County Council has found something to 
put in their place other than rates. The 
history of the application of these duties 
is the history of the making of modern 
London under the guidance and direction 
of this House. By meansof the imper- 
ceptible burden which they entail, the 
bridges have been freed from tolls, the 
River Thames has been purified and 
embanked, rookeries have been cleared 
away, and new noble thoroughfares 
made, and open spaces secured for the 
recreation of the people. I only ask for 
time—that the dues may be continued 
for one or two years until the County 
Council completes the valuation of 
London in which it is engaged. The 
County Council is in a difficult position, 
and it is a course wholly without 
precedent to ask for the summary 
abolition of the Corporation’s chartered 
right to receive this money. I see no 
reason why the interests of the Metro- 
polis should be sacrificed to those of the 
coalowners of Durham or to the scruples 
of a few financial prudes. I beg to 
move the Amendment which stands in 
my name. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘ That” to the 
end of the question, in order to add the words 
“having regard to the increased rate which the 
London County Council has found it necessary 
to levy upon the Metropolis, it is expedient to. 
continue the Coal Dues for a limited period, 
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until the Council has had an opportunity of 
thoroughly investigating the liabilities it has 
taken over from the Metropolitan Board of 
Works and the resources of the Metropolis.” 
—(Mr. Baumann). 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
question.” 


*Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, 
East) : It affords me much pleasure to 
second the Amendment which has been so 
ably proposed by my hon. Friend the 
Member for Peckham. I do so because I 
believe that ifthe Amendment is curried 
and time is afforded the County Council 
to look around and see in what way 
it can raise this sum, it will be to the 
advantage of the ratepayers whom I, in 
common with every other Metropolitan 
Member, represent more or less in this 
House. It is not my purpose to follow 
the bon. Baronet, who, in introducing 
his Bill, gave us a very lengthy, and, 
at the same time I must acknowledge, a 
very interesting and admirable history 
of the manner in which these dues first 
«came to be levied, and the purpose for 
which they were spent. It will suffice 
me to say that as he brought the history 
-of these dues up to the present day and 
teferred to the fact that of the total 
amount—1s. 1d.—there is allocated, 9d. 
to the County Council, and 4d. to the City 
of London, I am fully entitled to refer 
to matters relating not only to the 
City of London, but also to the County 
Mouncil of London. The hon. Baronet 
made a strong point that coal is now a 
primary necessity to all the working 
4lasses of London. I would ask the 
hon. Gentleman, are not dwellings—is 
not the occupation of houses—in a 
«climate such as that of England, an equal 
necessity to that of the use of coal? In 
the summer months, except probably to 
ook his food, the working man in 
London has no necessity for fire at all, 
-and I am credibly informed that in many 
instances seven or eight working men 
join together and only have one fire to 
cook their food. It is said that the 
shipbuilding trade has left London. No 
doubt that is so, but what is the reason 
that the trade has left London? It has 
not been on account of the Coal Dues, 
which only amount to 1s. or 1s. 1d. per 
ton, but the shipbuilding trade has gone 
to some extent on account of strikes, 
but mainly from the fact that London 
is not near the coal pits or the iron- 
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making districts. London can never 
compete with Newcastle in the ship- 
building industry from the fact that we 
have to pay 10s. per ton for the carriage 
of our coal, where they pay only 1s. or 
2s. for bringing the coal to the smelting 
furnaces from the pit’s mouth. The 
hon. Member appealed to the fact that 
the Chamber of Commerce of London 
decided against the Ooal Dues; 
but hon. Gentlemen opposite when- 
ever they have an opportunity of using 
it in their favour, always make the 
most of any resolution passed by a 
Chamber of Commerce, and do not like 
the resolutions of those bodies when 
they do not accord with their own views. 
The hon. Gentleman must be aware that 
large numbers of Chambersof Commerce 
in this country have decided that Fair 
Trade is a good thing, and if the hon. 
Gentleman accepts the one, he must 
accept the other. Then the hon. Mem- 
ber referred to the fact that the black- 
smith in the country round London has 
to pay a large sum for his 
coals. No doubt that is so, and on 
account of the Ooal and Wine Dues; 
but I would remind the hon. Member 
that there are many industries and 
callings besides blacksmiths in the con- 
tiguity of London.. The hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for West St. Pancras, 
I take it, from the way in which he 
received the remarks of the hon. Baronet 
the Member for the City of London, 
rather denied that there has been an 
increase in the rates in London. Well, 
I will only give him one instance. In 
the parish of which he represents part 
and I represent part the present half- 
yearly assessment is 2s. 8d., and this 
time last year it was 2s. 3d.—an abso- 
lute increase of 5d. on the rates of that 
particular parish. Having said s0 
much on that point, I will try for a 
moment to clear from extraneous matter 
all theargumentsthat have beenadduced. 
The question is this: are we to raise a 
sum of about half a million of money to 
pay for the past, present, or future im- 
provements in J.ondon, by means of 
these Coal and Wines Dues, or are we 
to raise it by some other means? The 
people of London have in the last two 
or three decades declared that we must 
have a good sewage system, embank- 
ments to our noble river (the Thames), 
increased open spaces, the bridges free, 
new thoroughfares, such as Queen 
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Victoria Street, the Holborn Viaduct, 
the Northumberland Avenue, the 
Clerkenwell Road, Shaftesbury Avenue, 
Charing Cross Road, and many others 
I could mention, many new bridges, the 
old bridges restored, and an efficient 
fire brigade. “Parliament has sanc- 
tioned all these improvements, and 
jn some instances, such as the 
Thames Embankment and the main 
drainage system, has practically ini- 
tiated them. Asit was manifestly unfair 
that one generation of ratepayers in 
London should pay for these improve- 
ments, it was decided by Parliament 
that the money should be borrowed for 
a term of 60 years, repayable, with in- 
terest, one-sixtieth yearly; and that 
has been the case since 1856. Well, 
whilst the cost of these great and 
important improvements has been 
£27,000,000 since 1856, the net debt 
taken over by the County Council 
amounts only to about £17,000,000, 
that is to say, that the value 
of the work done is £10,000,000 
more than the amount of debt that has 
to be paid. But, then, in the Memo- 
randum signed by the hon. Member for 
Sunderland and others, they say that 
the matter is completely closed and that 
all this work is done. No doubt the 
majority of these works are done, |but 
they have not been paid for, and, as 
showing how the old body charged 
with the Government of London was 
thought of as administrators of the 
finances of the Metropolis, I would 
point out that whilst in 1869 the 3} per 
cent loan could only get £94 14s. in 
the open market, in 1886 a 3 per 
cent loan was raised at £99 12s. 2d., 
and I have no doubt that, owing to the 
fact that money has risen in value, 
you could raise a loan at 3 per cent for 
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the Metropolitan improvements at 
about £105. I cannot but think of | 
what has been said by Mr. Fardell, who . 
represents Paddington on the London | 
Oounty Council. This Gentleman, who 
is a strong advocate of the renewal of 
the Coal and Wine Duties, states: 


“In my opinion a mistake was made in 
1865, when the proceeds of the dues were 
carried to revenue, and I think that the 
Board would have done better if it had 
dealt with them all along in the same manner. 
It no doubt practically comes to the same 
thing in the end, so far as the ratepayers are 
concerned, but it would have disabused the 
public mind if the belief that the dues had | 
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been used to pay interest on loans raised 
without thought, the principal of which will 
fall upon the shoulders of the ratepayers if the 
‘Coal and Wine Dues are abolished. The rate- 
payers have had value for their money, and it 
must be borne in mind that large as our debt 
may seem, it has been incurred with the sanc- 
tion of Parliament,”” 


and ratified by all the vestries of 
the Metropolis. I would point out 
that large as the debt of London 
is at the present time, it does 
not compare unfavourably, pro raid, 
with the debts incurred by other large 
centres in the country. Taking the 
Census of 1881, in the year 1885—ex- 
cluding debts owed in respect of the 
acquisition of gas or water undertakings 
as in London we have not yet taken 
over the one or the other—I find in 
London the net debt was £7 17s. 3d. 
per head, whilst in Liverpool it was 
£6 8s. 7d., in Birmingham £9 3s. 94., 
in Manchester £8 15s. 6d., and in 
Leeds £6 7s.7d. And now I will onl 

refer to one or two reasons why I think 
these Coal and Wine -Dues should be 
renewed. These dues have been very 
little felt; they are equitable in their 
incidence, The rich man who has pro- 
bably 20 or 30 fires burning in his 
mansion in London pays, pro ratd, his 
proportion, and the poor man who has 
only a solitary fire pays his proportion. 
We are told that the poor man would 
have a saving in gas if these dues were 
abolished, but it has been already pointed 
out that the poor man in London, asa 
matter of fact, does not use gas for light- 
ing his house, but uses paraffin oil. He 
buys his coal in such very infinitesimal 
quantities, probably not a cwt. at a 
time, that he would not, in my opinion, 
receive any advantage from this remis- 
sion of taxation. I would also point out 
that by means of these Coal and Wine 
Dues great advantage has been done to 
the working man in the Metropolis by 
the acquisition of open spaces. Only 
ast year Resolutions were carried in 
favour of the extension of Hampstead 
Heath and the purchase of Parliament 
Fields. The freeing of the bridges has 
been of great advantage to the working 
man. He can take his labour to apd 
fro from one side of the river to the 
other without paying a toll. And the 
freeing of the 2s Ped has also been of 
great advantage to manufacturers and 
merchants in London. I sincerely trust 
the County Council will go on with the 
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Blackwall Tunnel, the effect of which, 
if ever constructed, will be to bring 
together populations larger than those 
of Birmingham, Liverpool, and Man- 
chester combined. It will save many a 
poor man from the necessity of paying 
a toll to get ferried to and from his 
work. It was found amongst 7,000 or 
8,000 working men engaged on the 
construction of the Victoria Embank- 
‘ment that, on an average, they 
only used’ two tons of coal a year. 
And if the Bill were obtained, the whole 
of the money would go into the pockets 
of the coal owners, and not into the 

kets of the working men. I think 
it is desirable that the future improve- 
ments and embellishments of the Metro- 
polis should be carried out as hitherto, 
and I venture to say that if these coal 
dues are not renewed, the Oounty 
Council, which is opposed to them, will 
not be in such a position to carry out 
improvements as it might have other- 
wise been. My hon. Friends propose to 
substitute for the exact dues, neither 
more nor less than a tax in some 
shape or other on buildings. The hon. 
Member for West St. Pancras will 
probably refer to a tax on ground 
rents; but does he imagine that by any 
scheme he can devise, or this House 
can pass, the tax will not sooner or 
later come upon the occupier? It may 
be that sooner or later we will have a 
House Court for London, in the same 
way as they have Land Courts in Ireland, 
to fix fair rents for houses. But such 
a scheme would be entirely unworkable, 
for to interfere with the law of supply 
and demand would unquestionably be 
productive of a deal of harm, that would 
unsettle men’s minds. The Coal and 
Wine Dues have been of very great 
benefit to London, and if they are done 
away with, those who will derive the 
benefit will be the rich coal owners, 
wealthy proprietors, and rich gas com- 
panies, who will make £70,000 or 
£80,000 a year. I received a letter from 
a clergyman of St. Pancras this morning, 

inting out how high the rents are in 

mdon, and I maintain that if a tax is 
substituted for the Coal Dues it will fall 
sooner or later upon the occupier of the 
house, and even down to the lodger. 
The clergyman writes :— 


** The average rent of a single room is 3s.6d.; 
of two rooms 5s. 6d.; and of three rooms 8s. You 
may take this as rather understated, as I have 
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a natural horror of overstatement. A man 
thinks himself decidedly lucky if he gets any- 
thing decent at that price—of course, unfur. 
nished ; and, perhaps, I may add that in giving 
you this average I have only brought it down 
as low by including all underground—that is, 
basement apartments back and front, tolerably 
good rooms, let much dearer, Thus my mission 
woman pays 4s. 6d. a week for a single back 
toom. My Scripture reader pays 6s. a week 
for a single front room, rather larger than 
usual,” 
If the working classes in London at the 
present time have to pay such enormous 
rents, it is manifestly unfair that these 
Coal Dues should be abolished, for the 
result will undoubtedly be that they will 
have to pay an increased rent, because 
the tax on ground rents would 
sooner or later fall upon the 
occupiers, and even upon the lod- 
gers. Sir, I contend this, and though 
robably my hon. Friend the Member 
for West St. Pancras will traverse the 
statement—that if 2,000 individuals 
were taken from any part of the register 
for the division which he represents, 
and 2,000 were taken from any part of 
the register for the division which I 
represent, and those individuals were 
asked whether they would like the Coal 
Dues renewed, or whether they would 
prefer 3d. or 4d. extra on the rates, it 
would be found ‘that three out of four 
would express themselves in favour of 
continuing the Coal Dues. The Local 


Authority in the borough of St. Pancras” 


considered the question of the renewal 
of the Dues, and 38 voted for the 
renewal and eight against. I venture 
to say that would have been the feeling 
of the constituents had they been polled 
right throughout. I would like also to 
point out that these dues bring in the 
sum of £450,000 a year, and that their 
abolition would lead to very little reduc- 
tion of the price of coal. In 1883 a 
letter was written by the then Com- 
sioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, in 
which the following occurred :— 

“My Lords cannot overlook the growing 
impatience of the public under an fnorease 
of rates.”’ 

And the Members who now sit on the 
County Council will be unable in 2} 
years’ time to overlook the growing im- 
patience of the inhabitants of London 
if the increase of rates goeson. My 
hon. Friend jocosely said, ‘‘ Are we to 
have purity and high rates?” and by 
inference referred in the opposite sense 
to a non-existent body, and said we had 
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lower. rates when they existed. It 
appears to me that if hon. Gentlemen 
will take the trouble to read the Report 
of the Commissioners in that matter, 
they will find that, with the exception 
of two men, one of whom was. by the 
way, on three occasions a candidate for 
this House in the Gladstonian interest, 
the whole of that Board went through 
the whole of that inquiry in the way 
honourable men should go through 
any inquiry, I know that hon. 
Gentlemen opposite are wholly in 
favour of direct taxation, which means 
taxation in some shape or other on land. 
But there are many districts in this 
country which would not pay rent at all 
if there were a heavy tax upon the land. 
I has been said that it would be best to 
have two forms of taxation—direct and 
indirect. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, in bringing in his Budget this 
ear, referred to the fact that it was 
esirable to have more means of taxa- 
tion, and not to have all our eggs in one 
basket. If that be so, why should he 
abolish these Coal Dues; why should 
adopt one form of taxation when we 
havetwo? Hon. Gentlemen are aware 
of the fact that there are 61 Members 
for the Metropolis, at least two-thirds of 
them have stated views in favour of the 
renewal of the Ooal and Wine Dues, 
and out of the 61, I believe, I am 
right in saying that from 40 to 45 are 
opposed to the increase in rates which 
will undoubtedly be caused if these Coal 
Dues are abolished, and fail also to 
understand why if 200 other towns and 
rtsin the United Kingdom are al- 
lowed to pay for their local improve- 
mentsfrom funds derived from this means 
of taxation, London should be dif- 
ferently placed. Why this House only 
as I pointed out atthe time) passed a 
ate Coal Dues Bill this Session, by 
which that town can levy Coal Dues till 
1920, whilst London is not to be allowed 
to have this means of raising money 
during the next two years, till the County 
Council has had time to get thoroughly 
into harness, and to clearly understand 
the duties and obligations that body 
will have to carry out and _ incur. 
Much as I respect the County 
Oouncil which has to do good work in 
the future, I think their decision on 
this subject was arrived at hastily. 
They have pledged themselves to do 
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told the people that they will have the 
alternative of paying 3d. or 4d. or 54. 
extra rates. I believe that a large 
number of the members of the County 
Council had not an adequate knowledge 
of the scope of their duties, nor of the 
important works they had to carry out, 
oat that if they had an opportunity of re- 
considering their vote, many of them 
would vote differently to what they didon 
that occasion. In theinterests of the rate- 
payers of London generally, and in 
those of the Borough of St. Pancras in 
particular, I venture to trust the House 
will assent to the Amendment of my 
hon. Friend the Member for Peckham, 
and I beg to second it. 

*Mr. H. L. W. LAWSON (St. Pan- 
cras): I would like to be allowed to say 
a few words on behalf of the London 
Liberal Members. The hon. Member 
for Peckham was good enougk to 
take the County Council under his 
wing. He said he wished to stand 
between them and the wrath of the 
electors because they had passed by a 
majority of two to one a hasty reso- 
lution against a renewal of the Coal and 
Wine Dues. He said that the subject 
had not been sufficiently discussed in 
the Metropolis. I wonder whether he 
knows that at the County Council 
election in January last that was one 
of the main questions before the 
electors. It was thrashed out on every 
platform, and I, who went to many 
platforms in London on the occasion 
when I fought a contest myself, can 
vouch that this matter was discussed. 
The County Council had as guide and 
adviser no less distinguished man than 
the Chairman of the Finance Committee. 
Lord Lingen, as to whose character I 
can appeal to every Minister who 
has served at the Treasury for the 
last 35 years. They do not show the 
least disposition to rescind the Resolu- 
tion, and if they had to vote upon the 
Bill now before the House they would 
be unanimously in its favour. But this 
is not a Bill for London. It only affects 
the City of London. It is to do away 
with the preposterous claim of this in- 
significant square mile—one square mile 
out of 118— to levy a tax of eightpence 
upon every ton of coals ‘brought into 
the port of London. Well, the op- 
position to this Bill comes from the City 
and from its satellites. I am sorry to 





away with the dues, but they have not 
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City has taken upon himself to 
issue a memorandum which is trans- 
-aotyg dishonest, in order to persuade 
on. Members to vote against this Bill 
saying that a rate of 33d. in the pound 
will be imposed upon the ratable value 
of the whole Metropolis to make up for 
the loss of the Coal dues; butthe Circular 
does not explain that out of those dues 
4d. falls to the City and only 9d. to the 
rest of the Metropolis. So that the 
equivalent rate for the Metropolis is only 
just over 2$d., and the bulk of the money 
will have to come from the City itself. 
I do think this is a very undignified 
whine of poverty that the hon. Baronet 
has allowed to come from the Corpora- 
tion, considering that the Bill does not 
concern in the least the poor ratepayers 
of London, but exclusively those in the 
City, who can well afford to bear their 
just share of public burdens. I object 
to the course the hon. Baronet has 
taken as trying to deceive the inhabi- 
tants of London. The hon. Baronet 
(Sir R. Fowler) has grounded his 
argument on the supposition that 
the abolition of the coal dues will 
seriously increase the rates of the 
Metropolis, and I will endeavour to 
show that his argument is fallacious. 
In a demand note issued by the parish 
of Kensington for the information of the 
ratepayers, it is stated that— 


‘¢ The total rates for the new half-year amount 
to 2s. 83d. in the pound, an abnormally large 
call, arising not from increased expenditure, 
but from the following causes :—(a) The call 
includes the final requisition issued in January 
(equal to a rate of 23d. in the pound), for the 
quarter ending 31st March, 1889, by the late 
Metropolitan Board of Works. The Board’s 

revious requisition only covered the year end- 
ing 3lst December, 1888; (b) It further in- 
cludes the first half-yearly demand (equal to 
8d. in the pound) from the London County 
Council, who have called up seven-twelfths 
(instead of the usual half) of their total esti- 
mates for the year running from Ist April, 
1889, to 31st March, 1890 ; (c) All income has 
ceased from the Coal and Wine Dues, and thus 
an additional burden of more than 24d. in the 
pound per annum has been thrown on the rate- 
payers. But for the above causes, the first two 
of which will, of course, not operate next half 
year, the total rates would not have been more 
than usual.” 


It will thus be seen that the hon. Baronet 
ismisleading the House when he produces 
demand notes from a number of parishes 
and says: ‘* Here is an increase of 2d. in 
the £, there one of 14d.; and there, 
again, one of 3d.” In the first place 
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the charge is uniform. Then these de 


mand notes cover ten months. The 
County Council was obliged by statute 
to levy a rate for ten months— 
three for the Metropolitan Board 
of Works and seven for itself—in- 
stead of six, as has been the rule 
and practice hitherto. On the other 
hand, the grant from the Exchequer in 
respect of local taxation is £255,000; 
and the hon. Baronet omits the fact 
that the County Council will have this 
contribution from the License and Death 
Duties. Does he know that the consoli- 
dated rate of the Metropolitan Board 
and the county rate are spread over the 
whole Metropolis? For my part, I think 
the County Council fortunate in having 
this increased revenue with which to 
face the situation. We must remember 
that to make up for the revenue derived 
from the lapsed Coal and Wine Duties 
we have to receive a large sum from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


An hon. Memper: No. 


*Mr. LAWSON: Does anyone doubt 
this? Why there are £255,000 to come 
to us, and we lose £320,000, so that less 
than 3d. rate will meet the total loss 
accruing from the lapsed dues. It mav 
be that owing to their having to meet a 
ten months’ rate, instead of a six 
months’ rate, the ratepayers may suffer 
some inconvenience ; but that will pass 
away and they will really suffer no loss; 
at any rate, this is not an argument for 
the renewai of the Coal Duties. The 
latter history of these dues is that of a 
series renewals, and hon. Members 
opposing this Bill now propose that we 
should embark on another renewal, not 
for the Metropolis—for the proposal 
does not extend to that— but they do 
not tell us that the County Oouncil 
has passed a Resolution against the 
continuance of the dues. After all we 
should not forget that they are charged 
with the ratepayers’ interest, that we 
were elected on local and municipal and 
not on Imperial issues. The City 
opposes this Bill because it has made & 
terrible muddle of its finance, and the 
hon. Baronet opposite has tried to force 
the hand of Parliament by references to 
the works of improvement executed 
the City authorities, urging that because 
of the Holborn Viaduct the Coal Dues 
ought to be renewed. The fact is 





that the City, having failed to get rid 
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of its obligations at the proper time, 
finds it will be practically bank- 
rupt if the House refuses this 
demand. These dues have already been 
six times renewed in fifty years, and we 
are told they amount to at least 10 per 
cent on the amount of coal consumed, 
sometimes to as much as 40 per cent. 
I would point out that the well-to-do 
dweller at the West-End gets off more 
cheaply than the poor man, because 
the first pays the tax on a ton of coal 
at 24s., while the latter pays the same 
on coal purchased at 10s. or 11s. the 
ton. But the impost is not only unequal 
in its incidence on persons; it is also 
unequal in its incidence on industry. 
Mr. 8. B. Boulton, in a speech to the 
Chamber of Commerce, said that in his 
own case he had to pay 4s. 4d. in the 
pound on the ratable value of his 
gee in respect to the coal tax, and 

e went on to say :— 

“This instance applied to a business using 
12,000 tons of coal per annum, partly for 
chemical works and partly for saw mills. He 
had to compete with foreign countries in the 
production of railway sleepers, and the coal tax 
in his case meant that for every 2s. spent upon 
labour, 1s. was spent upon coal. The compe- 
tition was so keen that he had been obliged 
to place orders with saw mills in Riga, as 
although our coals were cheaper, their labour 
was cheaper. But the incidence of the tax was 
not in his case the worst, for another factory 
paid atthe rate of 4s. 5d. in the pound on its 
rateable value, another 5s. 43d., and another no 
less than 7s. 8d. in the pound, there still 
remained three sugar factories—and if there 
was one question which tested the strongest 
free traders more than another, it was that of 
the sugar industry—one of which paid coal 
dues to the extent of 13s. in the pound on its 
assessment, and another 17s. 6d. in the pound, 
whilst the third had gone down beneath the 
wave of adversity, had had to close its gates, 
and the labour it had engaged had had to seek 
other employment.” 

Just as this tax is unfair in its incidence 
on the manufacturing industry, jso is it 
unequal in its incidence on the differ 
ent localities. Up to now no proposal 
has been made to give any portion 
of the money derived from the tax to 
that part of the police area outside the 
Metropolis itself, but it is now suggested 
to allocate a certain amount of the duty 
to outside districts in proportion to 
rateable value. But how is this to be 
done? Under the Bill of the Junior 
Member for the City of London (Mr. 
Baring), in West Ham, out of £25,000 
the sum of £8,340 will be paid back. 
This is a specimen of the gross injus- 
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tice to be perpetrated under that Bill, 
the greatest injustice of all being that 
in the City they are to have the benefit 
of 4d.—a third of the whole tax—while 
the rest of London has only had 94d. 
The hon. Member for Peckham has 
said they will not be able to go on with 
the improvements absolutely needed in 
the Metropolis unless they look to: other 
sources of revenue; but does not: the 
hon. Gentleman see that the financial 
position of the Metropolis will be just as 
it was? As to new sources of revenue, 
I will not follow the hon. Member 
for Peckham nor the hon. Member 
for East St. Pancras (Mr. Webster) 
into their discussion of the question 
of rating ground rents and values. I 
was, however, amused to hear it put as 
a serious argument that the poor would 
not benefit by the cheapening of gas 
because they do not use it. Why, a 
large proportion of the poor are now 
housed in great industrial dwel- 
lings, in each of which gas is used, and 
has to be paid for like other charges. 
Beyond this it seems, if we are to judge 
from the action of the local bodies, that 
this movement for the better housing of 
the people will be extended, and that 
consequently the consumption of gas 
among the poorer classes will increase 
rather than diminish. The prophecy 
that there will be no reduction of 
price of light and fuel on account 
of the abolition of the duty is 
so puerile that it does not re- 
quire serious treatment here. The 
hon. Member for Peckham questioned 
whether the reduction of duty would be 
of any benefit to the consumer, and 
asserted that no such reduction had 
lowered the price of commodities, 
instancing the case of bread and 


sugar. I hope that when the hon. 
Member for Poplar (Mr. Buxton) 
speaks, he will tell us what he 


thinks of this as an economical proposi- 
tion. I will now only, in conclusion, 
impress on the House the fact that the 
County Council, who have to spend the 
money, have pronounced against the 
continuance of the Coal Dues. They 
discussed this matter with the electors 
before going to the Guildhall. It 
seems to me that the charge of confisca- 
tion of private rights is one that 
cannot be seriously argued, especi- 
ally when we have before us the 
conclusions come to by the Royal 
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‘once assumed the position that the 


the Coal Dues which expire in 1862 | maintenance or abolition of these dues 


should not be renewed ” and ‘‘ that the 
4d. now levied on behalf of the City 
should cease at the same time,” and 
when we remember the right hon. 
Member for Liskeard’s letter on the 
subject, and that the noble Lord the 
Member for Paddington (Lord R. 
Churchill) supports the abolition of the 
dues, as did Sir Stafford Northcote 
before him, I contend that this tax is 
indefensible from every point of view, 
that it is bad in principle and obsolete 
in its methods, and that in its effects it 
is harassing and injurious to the trade 
and industry of the Metropolis. 

*[Tue SECRETARY or STATE For 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Matruews, Birmingham, East): It 
appears to me that we are gradually 
drifting into a debate not upon the 
subject of the Bill, but upon the general 
subject of the continuance of statutory 
Coal Dues. - Upon that question the 
mind of the Government has been 
expressed more than once. Perhaps 
one of the strongest philippics ever 
delivered against the dues was from the 
noble Lord the Member for Paddington, 
and although the Government do not 
associate themselves with all the argu- 
ments which the noble Lord used, they 
do not wish to express dissent from 
the economic arguments he then 
laid down. These economic arguments 
are, of course, strong and easy to be 
urged. Expressing my own opinion, I 
might say it has always struck me that 
the argument that the Coal Dues 
operate prejudicially to the colliery 
interests, aud to the manufacturers of 
gas and others, is of greater force than 
the ad capiandum argument that they 
operate to the prejudice of the poor 
man. It is obvious that the Coal Dues 
are paid by the consumer, but the 
benefit to the smaller consumer by the 
abolition of the dues would be very 
infinitesimal, and I believe that the 
small consumer would feel the imposi- 
tion of the additional rate, if that 
became necessary, more severely than 
the tax on coal. Industry deserves con- 
sideration, and the great collieries and 
manufacturers of gas, and all those 
manufactories in which coal is an item 
of consumption, are entitled to urge the 
arguments they have urged against the 
dues. But the Government more than 


Mr. Lawson 





is purely a local question. If the 
Metropolis prefers this indirect taxation, 
or would rather have the burden in the 
form of direct taxation, that is 
a matter for the Metropolis itself, 
Whatever may be the views of the Go- 
vernment as to which is the sound 
economic theory, they have no desire to 
depart from their position of neutrality, 
They are placed in a difficulty by the 
conflict of authority between two re 

sentative bodies —namely, the great 
majority of the Metropolitan Members 
and the London County Council—the 
first desiring, and the other opposing, 
the continuance of these dues. That 
makes it difficult to know what the real 
opinion of the Metropolis is. Possibly 
a little more discussion and alittle more 
time might enable these conflicting 
views to be brought more closely to- 
gether. The absolute theorists below 
the Gangway will hear of no compro- 
mize. The whole of the discussion 
appears to have been applied rather’ to 
the continuance or non-continuance of 
these statutory dues, which I agree 
Parliament could abolish itif it thought 
fit, but which, it must not be forgotten, 
have nothing to do with the present Bill, 
The Bill is on a different subject alto- 
gether, and cannot affect, one way or the 
other, the statutory 13d. which has been 
in operation since 1831. That will die 
a natura] death—not even a violent 
death like the Metropolitan Board of 
Works — and no Bill is necessary for its 
extinction. What the present Bill 
purports to do is to take away, without 
injury and without compensation, those 
suspended rights of the City of London 
which have always been hitherto kept 
alive by Act of Parliament. The rights 
of the City to those old dues rest 
upon documents which are _ per- 
fectly clear, and about the meaning 
of which, as they stood originally at 
least, there can be no doubt whatever. 
Those rights rest, first, on immemorial 
prescription confirmed by charter, and 
next on the statute of William and 
Mary. I-think theright of ‘‘meting” . 
is not of much practical value now, 
but the City has also an undoubted 
right to 38d. per weigh, which has 
never been touched by Parliament, and 
— Parliament has carefully kept 
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*Sir J. PEASE: But Parliament has 
put the duty of weighing upon the seller 
of the coal. 

*Mr. MATTHEWS: The Act of 1851 
did no more than suspend the old rights 
of the City, and substitute, at first for 
seven years only, the 13d. duty, which 
has been continued ever since. The 
operation of the clauses of that Act will 
cease immediately on the cessation of 
the passing of continuing Acts. 

*Sme J, PEASE: May I point out that 
under the Coal Sellers Act, the sale has 
to be made by weight, and the seller 
«must send a weighing machine with his 
cart ? 

*Mrz. MATTHEWS: The continuing 
Act has always found it necessary to 
postpone not merely the date at which 
the duty shall cease to be levied, but 
has always indicated that the clause of 
the original Act of 1831 shall be appli- 
cable to the duties so continued. 

*Sir J. PEASE: No. 

*Mr. MATTHEWS: If the hon. 
Baronet pleases I will grant that what 
I have just been saying is a matter of 
doubt. The hon. Baronet has himself 
suggested some remarkable and singular 
doubts. He suggested doubts as to 
whether the old City prescriptive rights 
existed at all, but he did not give the 
House any reasons for those doubts. 
He said he was advised that the rights 
conferred by various private Acts on the 
City had ceased to be operative by 
reason of the General Statute. Either 
the hon. Baronet’s doubts are well 
founded, or they are not. If they are 
well founded his whole Act is useless. 
If it is doubtful whether those rights do 
exist, the point the Government take up 
is that they decline to assent to a Bill 
which takes away ancient and im- 
memorial prescriptive rights which are 
certainly exercised for the public benefit 
—I will not say without compensation, 
because it might be that the City would 
ask for compensation—but, at any rate, 
without ascertaining that wrong would 
not be done thereby to someone. There 
is another matter which the hon. 
Baronet did not touch upon in his ex- 
haustive speech. The matter stands in 
this position—there is a statutory 4d. 
which was substituted for the old pre- 
scriptive 4d. which the City had a right 
to charge by Charter. That statutory 
4d. has been expressly charged by the 
City with the Holborn Valley expendi- 
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ture. It seems to me a matter well 
worthy of the gravest consideration 
whether as a matter of law—certainly 
as a matter of equity—that debt 
does not attach to the statutory 4d. 
The House ought certainly to inquire, 
before allowing that 4d. to lapse, 
whether they are not injuring, not the 
City, but the creditors of the City, and 
whether the creditors would not be en- 
titled to fall back on the original right 
of meting and weighing which the City 
has by prescription, and for which the 
statutory 4d. has been temporarily sub- 
stituted for a period not long enough to 
discharge the debt for which that statu- 
tory 4d. was mortgaged. I think, too, © 
that it must occur to everybody that 
the position of the City requires some 
consideration. The City may not always 
have controlled its finances in the most 
prudent way, but it has never been 
sparing in the use of its own money 
for the benefit not only of the 
City itself, but of surrounding parts. 
As regards the Holborn scheme, I 
must decline to enter into the ques- 
tion whether or not they have done 
wrong in spending more than the origi- 
nal estimate. They incurred in respect 
of those works a liability which the 
statutory 4d. has not been sufficient to 
discharge, and I am told there is still 
something like £700,000 due to the 
creditors of the City in respect of that 
liability. The City have incurred that 
heavy charge certainly in the expecta- 
tion that the expenditure would be met 
out of the statutory 4d. That having 
proved insufficient, the City has a claim 
on the House of Commons with respect 
to that right, which former Parlia- 
ments have scrupulously respected, and 
the House should not sweep it away 
without even an attempt to ascertain 
whether the whole prescriptive right 
still exists, out of which the City may 
free itself from the burden which it has - 
incurred for the public benefit. 

*Mr. LAWSON: The City has cor- 
porate property. 
*Mz. MATTHEWS: That is extremely 
good. The hon. Gentleman has private 
property also, and if he were to incur 
a liability on the security of some old 
franchise, as, for instance, the right to 
collect tolls in a public market, which 
franchise had been confirmed by Act of 
Parliament, I think the hon. Member 
would feel it rather hard if, after he 
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had burdened himself with a debt for 
the public benefit, that debt should fall 
on his private purse. Of course the 
City has private preperty, although 
the hon. Gentleman himself told the 
House that the City without those 
dues was bankrupt. 

*Mr. LAWSON: Unless they get 
the power of charging the rates in the 
ordinary way. 

*Mr. MATTHEWS: According to the 
hon. Member, the City is bankrupt 
unless his views are accepted. I think 
Parliament would. depart from old 
custom if it passed the sponge over 
rights which were not derived from 
Parliament. The claims of the City, 
which has incurred this debt in the 
course of carrying out a great public 
improvement, seem to me of a nature 
which it is impossible for Parliament to 
overlook. I hope nothing I have said 
will in any way seem to minimize what 
I feel as to the grave objections to 
reviving the old prescriptive rights of 
the City. I am as sensible as hon. 
Members that the method of collection 
cf the old prescriptive rights would be 
extremely inconveni:nt. All that the 
City requires, as I understand, is a 
little indulgence. At any rate, the 
position the Government take up is that 
they cannot assent to a Bill which 
wipes out, without a word, and without 
compensation, ancient rights which have 
been respected by every Parliament up 
to the present time. What the Govern- 
ment would propose, if the forms of the 
House allow it, is to move that a Com- 
mittee be appointed to inquire what 
are the powers with regard to those 
dues, whether any debts or liabilities 
have been incurred in reliance upon 
them, and how, with proper regard to 
existing rights, and the public interests, 
those dues ought to be dealt with. On 
the other hand, I hope the House will 
not think, from what I have said, that 
the Government are at all favourable to 
the continuance of the Coal Dues in 
their present shape, or still less in their 
old form. I am only urging that the 
House should not take a hasty step 
which entails harsh or unjust procedure. 

*Srr J. PEASE: Am I to understand 
my right hon. Friend to mean that he is 
willing to read the Bill a second time, 
and make the statement he has just 
given to the House an instruction to 
the Committee ? 


Mr. Matthews 
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*Mr. MATTHEWS: What I intended 
was that the Committee of which I 
spoke should sit first. 

*Mr. BURT (Morpeth): I am sorry 
to gather from the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman that the Government. 
have receded from the position taken 
up by several successive Governments. 
of uncompromizing opposition to the 
Coal Dues. Now, my hon. Friend the 
Member for Barnard Castle so com- 
pletely entered into a statement of 
the reasons in support of this Bill 
that I do not think it is necessary 
for those who agree with him to 
go over the ground he has covered so 
well. I have listened with great atten- 
tion to the answers that have been given 
on the other side of the House to the 
arguments put forward by my hon. 
Friend, and I have only found one 
reason assigned for the continuance of 
this tax, and that is that it is a very old 
tax. That, I submit, is not a sufficient. 
recommendation for the continuance 
of a tax. This tax is objectionable 
in every way because it ison a neces- 
sary of life. It is a tax that falls with 
peculiar hardship upon the inferior and 
cheaper classes of coal, and, therefore, 
it injuriously affects the interests of the 
poorer part of the community. It was 
attempted to be argued on the other 
side of the House that because a poor 
man bought his coals in small quantities, 
therefore, the abolition of ths tax would 
not affect him. But, Sir, it is because 
of their poverty that the poor purchase 
their coal in very small quantities, and, 
undoubtedly, any tax of this kind must 
fall with greater intensity and greater 
severity upon the smaller purchasers 
than upon the larger ones. We have 
been taunted more than once by Mem- 
bers on‘ the other side of the House 
with this being a coalowners’ move- 
ment, and it has been urged that 
the ratepayers of London ought not 
to be sacrificed for the benefit of the 
Durham and Yorkshire coalowners. 
I am nota coalowner; itis often my 
duty to oppose them. I have no direct 
or indirect interest in this question be- 
yond the fact that the removal of the 
tax will cheapen coal to a certain extent 
and by increasing the consumption 
the coalowners and workmen may 
benefit. But I should like to point 
out to the House that this tax oper- 
ates very injuriously upon inferior 
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qualities of coal because it is a most 
complete prohibition so far as they 
are concerned. Any one familiar with 
the coal trade will be aware that not 
unfrequently enormous quantities of 
small coal and coal of inferior quality 
have to be left under ground and at 
the pit bank to the serious injury of 
the country as a whole. It becomes 
a drug in the market, is a com- 
plete nuisance, sometimes takes fire, 
and not infrequently is a source of 
annoyance to the whole neighbourhood. 
There cannot be any doubt that by 
removing this tax the poorer classes will 
be enabled to purchase some of these in- 
ferior qualities of coal. The right hon. 
Gentleman who has just spoken said that 
this is a question for theet Mropolis to 
decide. I agree with that. Though 
closely associated with the coal trade in 
the North of England, I would not for 
@ moment contend that the mining 
interests should override the interests 
and wishes of the Metropolis. But while 
1 notice that the right hon. Gentleman 
referred to the London County Council 
and the City Corporation, and spoke of 
them both as representative bodies, he 
did not say that they were equally repre- 
sentative in dealing with a question 
of this sort. The County Council was con- 
structed mainly by the present Govern- 
ment, the Members in seeking the 
suffrages of the constituents, thoroughly 
ventilated this question; they have now 
decided by an overwhelming majority, 
in opposition to these dues, and surely, 
Sir, that should count for something. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that 
great obligations had been entered into 
in the expectation that these duties 
would be continued. Well, but Sir, 
people should not enter into obligations 
of a serious kind simply on expectation. 
What right had the Corporation of the 
City of London, or the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, to enter into obliga- 
tions in expectation of the continuance 


' of these dues, which it was known were 


to expire this year. They were imposed 
for a short period for specific ovjects ; 
the period has expired, and the objects 
have been accomplished. The hon. 
Member for Peckham said he ap- 
proved of indirect rather than direct 
taxation, and he gave a very curious. 
reason for that preference, fur he 
said he liked to keep disagree- 
able things out of the way as long 
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as possible. Sir, that would be well 
enough if disagreeable things could be 
kept out of the way altogether by a 
process of that kind, but they are bound 
to come up again, and if comparatively 
irresponsible and unrepresentative 
bodies choose to enter into these 
obligations without sufficient considera- 
tion I do not think that it is a good 
argument to say that it was done in 
order to keep disagreeable things out of 
the way. Now, the noble Lord, the 
Member for Paddington, has been re- 
ferred to as having administered a sla 
in the face to the Board of Works. 
think the noble Lord put the case 
against these Oval Duties, perhaps as 
admirably, and perhaps more ably than 
has ever been done before or since. In 
the course of his speech to a deputation 
in November, 1886, he used words 
objecting to the insidious nature of the: 
tax. His Lordship pointed out that it 
encouraged the maintenance of a false 
standard of financial economy, and he 
went on to say that it enabled expendi. 
ture to be incurred the amount of which 
the great body of ratepayers were 
notaware. I support this Bill because- 
the tax isa tax on a necessary of life 
and a tax which falls with peculiar 
hardship upon the poor; becausethe Coal 
Dues have been condemned by successive 
Governments, by a Royal Commission, 
by all financial reformers, and by the 
vast majority of the representatives of 
London. On all these grounds I shal} 
vote for the second reading of this Bill, 
and while I do not want to interfere: 
with my hon. Friend’s discretion, I hope 
he will not for a moment think of agree- 
ing to the suggestion of the Govern- 
ment to refer the question to a Select 
Committee. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE (Lambeth, 
Newington):—I should like to say a 
few words on this subject, because I 
happen to be unfortunate enough to 
differ apparently from the bulk of my 
Conservative colleagues in the repre- 
sentation of the Metropolis. I cannot 
support the Amendment of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Peckham. The 
arguments by which he supported his. 
Amendment, the arguments also by 
which the hon. Member for Kast St. 
Pancras seconded the Amendment, would 
all go to show that the Coal Dues 
ought to be maintained, not for a 
year or two years, but permanently, 
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as the best possible tax that could be 
selected if you want money for the 
improvement of the Metropolis, or for 
any other works. But although this 
Amendment has been spoken of in the 
sense that it refers to the continuance of 
the Coal and Wine Dues, it seems to me— 
though I do not raise the point of order 
now—that it has no possible relevancy 
to the Bill before the House. This Bill 
does not propose to abolish the Coal and 
Wine Dues, because they will cease on 
the 5th of July next: it proposes that 
something else, not the Coal Dues re- 
ferred to in the Amendment, but certain 
rights possessed under Charter by the 
Corporation shall not revive as they 
otherwise would revive after the 5th of 
July ; and to say that it is expedient to 
continue something which is not touched 
npon at all by the Bill before us, 
seems hardly to be in order. But I do 
not propose as I have said to raise a 
point of order, because I desire to say 
one or two words as to why I should 
Oppose in any case the continuance by 
this House of the Coal Dues, for that, 
after all, is the point to which every 
speech has been directed. The question 
of continuing the Coal and Wine Dues 
has been brought befure the House 
on many occasions, but what has 
always been done? These dues have 
been renewed, but they have been re- 
newed for shorter and shorter periods. 
It is clear that the intention of the 
House of Commons, and that the feeling 
of the country, is in favour of the aboli- 
tion of these dues, but when the ques- 
tion of their prompt and immediate 
abolition has been raised, what has 
always been the answer of successive 
Governments? Why, thatthe matter was 
one which especially concerned the 
Metropolis, but that the Metropolis, not 
havinga thoroughly representative body, 
could not express its opinion on the 
subject. All Governments, Liberal as 
well as Tory, said they would not deal 
with the question untii London had a 
properly constituted representative 
authority. Well, last year we passed 
the Local Government Bill. We knew 

rfectly well what we were doing. We 

ew we were guing to set up bodies 
which would very likely be Radical. We 
tried to believe and to persuade others 
that this result would not follow, but we 
knew perfectly well it would. Having 
established this very body for whom we 
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have been looking for so many years, to 
whose opinion we have for years been 
deferring with regard to this very sub- 
ject, are we to reverse almost the first 
action they take in the matter? We 
should stultify ourselves if we did any- 
thing of the kind. On this ground also I 
should oppose the Amendment of my 
hon. Friend. What does the Amendment 
do? It pledges the House of Commons 
to continue the Coal and Wine Dues for 
some period at allcosts. Ifthe dues are 
continued they must be continued by 
Act of Parliament, and for us to pledge 
ourselves in favour of the impost before 
any Bill is brought in to continue it seems 
a very singular course to pursue. My 
hon. Friend the Member for Peckham 
is in favour of indirect taxation. Soam 
I with regard to the general purposes of 
Government, and for collecting money 
for carrying on the business of the 
country, but not wherethe money is to be 
gathered from persons who do not know 
what they are paying it for, and where 
the money is applied to purposes in which 
they may have no interest and over which 
they have no control. For all these 
reasons, but chiefly on the main and 
principal ground that we ought not, 
having just constituted the very body 
whose opinion we sought, to go counter 
to the opinion that body has expressed 
on thissubject, | oppose the Amendment. 
At the same time there is this to be said 
with regard to the Bill before the House, 
and it has been well said by the Home 
Secretary already, that it proposes to 
abolish certain rights which are believed 
toexist. Whetherit isright forthe House 
of Commons to abolish monetary rights 
without giving compensation, without 
inquiry into the extent of the rights, and 
as what the legal right to them is, 
is @ matter which may be a proper 
subject of debate. I think it is highly 
improper to abolish rights which are 
believed to exist without proper inquiry. 
Therefore, although I shall feel it my 
duty to vote against the Amendment of 
my hon. Friend, if put to the House, I 
shall also feel it my duty to vote against 
the Bill. [Zaughter.| Sureiy I am act- 
ing consistently. Why should I not 
vote against the Bill? The measure 
does not propose to continue the Coal 
Dues so as to abolish them, and there- 
fore if I vote against it I shall not be 
touching that contested point at all. I 
shall act, I think, simply as a just man 
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ought to act—that is to say, I shall vote 
against taking away rights alleged to 
exist without some inquiry. 

Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bodmin): 
I regret, Sir, that I have not been able to 
attend during the greater part of this 
debate, having been occupied in another 
part of the House, asI shall again be 


occupied in a short time; but I hope the’ 


House will permit me to make a few 
remarks on the situation in which we 
find ourselves, because I think it ex- 
tremely desirable that we should under 
stand what we are going to do. I must 
pay a tribute of respect to the hon. 
Member for West Newington (Mr. 
Cooke), whose speech has gone a good 
way to disentangle and make clear to 
the House the questions which are now 
before us. I think he has made a good 
pointin expressing doubt about the appro- 
priateness of agreeing to the Amendment. 
The Bill does not affect to deal with the 
Coal and Wine Dues which have been 
levied in the past with respect to which 
the Amendment of the hon. Member of 
Peckham deals. 

Mr. BAUMANN: The Coal Dues. 

Mr. COURTNEY: The 1s. 1d. Coal 
Dues. They ceased to be levied by effluxion 
of the Acts under which they have been 
levied. Then the question arises whether 
the duty of 4d., which has been levied 
under charities by the City of London, 
which was dealt with in the legislation 
that has been referred to, and which has 
been reserved in legislation over and 
over again since, would not survive. 
Then there is another doubt. Supposing 


it did survive, what would be the 


extent of its operation—whether it 
would extend to sea-burne coal only, or 
tv all coal brought into the City of 
London? There is still another doubt 
as to whether any arrangement could 
be made with respect to coal sent 
out of the limited area at present sub- 
ject to the Coal Dues. As to the question 
discussed by the hon. Member for 
Peckham (Mr. Baumann) with regard 
to the comparative merits of direct and 
indirect taxation, I am of opinion that 
it is most inexpedient to have this form 
of indirect taxation in the Metropolis. 
I think it is injurious and unjust in its 
operation, and that it affects trade 
injuriously. Therefore, I have no hesita- 
tion whatever in affirming the proposi- 
tion that such an indirect tax ought to 
cease. - But that is not the only question 
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involved in the Bill. If it is only 
applicable to sea-borne coal, that will 
create another anomaly. Supposing 
this were a different place from the City 
of London. Supposing this octroi were 
levied in any other area than London, 
we should not be able to proceed with 
the Bill as we are now doing. The 
question would arise whether the Bill 
ought not to be referred tothe examiners, 
and other steps would have to be taken 
which are not in this case necessary. 
It is, therefore, our duty to look care- 
fully into the matter. So far, however, 
as the Second Reading is concerned, and 
the declaration that the duty ought to 
cease, I, being in favour of the cessa- 
tion of the duty, will vote for the Bill. 
But, as in the case of any other Corpora- 
tion’a Bill like this would be regarded 
as affecting property which ought to be 
protected against any form of invasion, 
it behoves the House to look to the 
defence of the interests which may be 
involved in the measure. Having regard, 
however, to the area subject to the tax, 
I do not think the matter ought to be 
regarded as one of property. It is a 
very different case from the ownership of 
private property. The House is dealing 
with a public body which was endowed 
with this form of taxation for a public 
purpose, and it is within the power of 
Parliament to withdraw the taxation. 
But we must have regard to what has 
been done to that body. It is nota 
complete answer to say that ——s 
have been given tu the Corporation. If 
it were shown that the City of London, 
beyond its own area, had undertaken 
works which left a permanent debt too 
heavy to be defrayed without the help 
of this duty, questions would arise with 
which an ordinary Committee of the 
House would not be competent to deal. 
I would suggest, therefore, that the Bill 
should be referred to ahybrid Committee 
before which counsel might appear. In 
that way a reconciliation of interests 
may be effected. The Corporation will 
be heard, the circumstances attending 
the existing debt and the methods by 
which revenue should be raised for the 
discharge of that debt will be carefully 
considered, and means may be found for 
satisfying the just claims of the City of 
London. In this way I think that 
perfect justice might be done to all 
parties without raising the questions 
which have been referred to by the 
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right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary. 
*Mr. WHITMORE (Chelsea): I must 
vote against the Second Reading of this 
Bill because I am in favour of the con- 
tinuance for a time of the Statutory and 
other Ooal Dues to meet the require- 
ments of the County Council. We who 
are in favour of the continuance of 
these dues are anxious that the House 
should give us an opportunity of dis- 
cussing the whole question. That 
opportunity has as yet been refused to 
us, and, as far as I can see, this is the 
only chance we shall have of expressing 
our opinion in favour of the dues as a 
whole. I say this at the risk of being 
called a satellite of the City of London 
by the hon. Member opposite. But I 
must tell him I do not see why we 
London Members should not discuss 
this question without any partizan feel- 
ing. Weall knowthat it is desirable that 
further communications should be pro- 
vided below the bridges between the two 
sides of the Thames; and that additional 
open spaces should be secured for the 
ublic in the outskirts of London 
ow is this to be done if a revenue of 
£450,000 be taken away? No doubt 
aid has been granted to local taxation 
by the Act of last year; but that is 
not a sufficient reason for deliberately 
refusing this £450,000, and it is certainly 
most impolitic that this large sum should 
be made good wholly out of increased 
rates. It is not the case that either at 
the General Elections of 1885 and 1886 
or at the County Council Elections the 
question of these dues was a determining 
factor ; though, no doubt, many of the 
so-called progressive candidates ex- 
pressed themselves in favour of their 
abolition. But then they held out the 
hope that the loss of these dues would 
be made good by spoils wrung from the 
City and the City Companies, and by 
new taxation of ground values. ‘This 
hope cannot be realized as yet, and so 
the loss can only be made good by an 
increase of the rates. I am most anxious 
that the newly-constituted County Coun- 
cil should be an efficient and a popular 
body. Iam sensible of the public spirit 
and of the large ambitions of its mem- 
bers. -But if, at the outset, it largely 
increases the rates, it will certainly be- 
come unpopular, and it will certainly 
diminish its power for good. An increase 
of rates, too, will mean for the working 
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classes—for the proper housing of whom. 

Parliament and the country have been 
making such great efforts—a propor- 
tionate increase of rent. And it is the 
excessive rents of the houses of the poor 
in London, which even now is the great 
obstacle to their proper housing. For 
these reasons I am in favour of the 
temporary continuance of this indirect 
form of taxation, and I, for one, decline 
to ask the people of London to put their 
hands any deeper into their pockets than 
they are obliged to do at present. 

*Mr. FIRTH (Dundee): The hon. 
Member who has just satdown concerned 
himself with the Statutory Coal Dues 
alone. ‘Chis Bill has nothing to do with 
the Statutory Coal Dues, but raises 
the question whether we should pay 
these duties under a prescriptive right 
of the City. I think the old proverb, 
‘let sleeping dogs lie,” might very well 
have been applied in this case, and that 
the Bill might very well not have been in- 
troduced. I do not think the Corpora- 
tion would have revived a prescription 
granted by very doubtfully-worded 
Charters of James I., and if they 
had done, we should have looked on 
with calm philosophy, knowing 
what would be the inevitable end. 
But now we have this Bill to discuss, let 
us discuss it. The claim put forward on 
behalf of the City is somewhat misty, as 
is not unfrequently the case with City 
claims. The claim is that by virtue of 
a Obarter or two Charters granted, 3rd 
and 12th of James I., and supposed to 
be confirmed by a Statute | and 2 of 
William and Mary, the City is entitled 
to levy a toll on coal coming into London. 
Now, down to 1831 no coal of any 
account came to London, except by sea; 
49-50ths came by sea, and of course 
this was still more likely to be the case 
in the earlier times, and it was purely 
towards sea-borne coal that the Corpora- 
tion exercised the right of metage, 
which was conferred by the Charter of 
James I. and the Statute of William III. 
I have been reading, not without a 
certain amount of interest, a document 
issued by advocates of these dues, in 
which they speak of the inviolability of 
public faith as the most sacred of all 
matters, and I think we are justified, 
when we are asked to continue a right 
which as it is claimed dates back to 
the seventeenth century, in inquiring in 
what form this right then existed and 
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how it wasobtained. In 1692 a Return 
was made to this House of the 
condition of the coal metage of the 
City, and it turned out that the whole 
proceeds of the prescriptive right, 
which we are now told is going to 
be reversed, was £1,120, and of that 
only £320 was allocated to the revenue 
of the City. Now we are asked because 
of the existence of that prescriptive right 
towards sea-borne coal then actually 
measured to sanction a tax upon outside 
London amounting to £150,000 a year, 
and the Home Secretary, with all that 
grace of diction which belongs to him, 
tells us of the unstability of public 
faith, statutes and prescriptive rights, 
and so forth, so that we really might 
suppose this was a matter at which we 
were to assist as in a very good work. 
Interwoven with this discussion there 
have been references to the 4d. rate 
granted by the Act of 1868, but it was 
perfectly understood, and so stated to me 
by our old Friend Mr. Ayrton, that in the 
year 1889 or 1888, as then understood, 
this duty was to cease. The Holborn 
Valley Works were expected to require 
an expenditure of half what has been 
actually incurred, but the incurring of 
the extra cost was a voluntary act 
on the part of the Oity, and the 
liability properly falls upon the City 
estate. I may mention, in passing, that 
the City took land which was not 
required for the Viaduct, and which 
was occupied by dwellings of the poor. 
Then stress has been laid upon the 
Act of 1694 by which the 8d. rate 
was made statutory, and to this Act, as 
readers of Parliamentary history is 
aware, curious incidents attach. For 
three successive years the Corporation 
had endeavoured in vain to secure the 
passing of a Billto impose the rate as 
a means of relief from the heavy liabili- 
ties in which they had become involved 
to the extent of £747,000, and the loss 
of their Orphan’s Fund by bad manage- 
ment, or, as they alleged, through public 
calamities. The Orphan’s Bill having 
failed to pass, the Corporation, in their 
own quaint language, resolved to take 
means to ‘‘ enable men to do for interest 
what they would not do for justice.” 
They took that course, and everitually 
in 1694 the Bill passed, and is the Act 
now referred to. In reference to the 
principle of the inviolability of public 
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faith, a Committee of this House in- 
quired into the circumstances under 
which this Bill passed, and the result 
was that on March 12th, 1695, the 
House passed a Resolutioo— 

“That Sir John Trevor, Speaker of this 
House, for receiving a gratuity of 1,000 guineas 
from the City of London after the passing of 
the Orphan’s Bill, is guilty of a high crime 
and misdemeanour.” 

This was in reference to an Act we 
have had quoted in connection with 
the principal of preserving the 
inviolability of public faith. The 
Chairman of the Committee, to which the 
Orphan’s Bill was referred, also came 
under the condemnation of the House 
of Commons. Ido notthink, then, that 
the origin of the claim, whether in the 
Charter of James I. or the Statute of 
William III. is one to look back upon 
with any special satisfaction. It is very 
doubtful, indeed, that the prescriptive 
right has the value which has been 
attributed to it, for it was attached to 
the Conservancy of the Thames which, as 
everybody knows, was taken from the 
City in 1857. I should have been glad 
if this old Charter had been left undis- 
turbed, and left to repose, as many other 
Charters do, in the womb of the past— 
forgotten. There is another—and the 
only other—matter I will refer to, which 
is important in respect to the London 
Council. There is an impression 
which has found vent in several 
speeches, that the London Oouncil 
have increased the rates. I appre- 
hend it is a point upon which I 
ought to have some knowledge. We 
have lowered them because, though we 
have lost the proportion of the 
amount derived by the Board of Works 
from the Coal Dues, we have the ad- 
vantage of the Exchequer contributions 
between £200,000 and £300,000 pro- 
vided by the Local Government Act, 
and so we have lowered the rates by 
twopence. So it works out in the 
financial arrangements of the Council, 
and taking into account the new duties 
that devolve upon the Council and which 
were excluded from the consideration of 
the Metropolitan Board. For matters 
taken over from the Metropolitan Board 
the rate is 8-1 pence in the pound as com- 
pared with the Board rate of 10°1 pence. 

*Mr. O. DARLING (Deptford): I 

confess I should like, if panalite: to vote 
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for this Bill, and it would be a personal 
gratification to me, that I do not despair 
of, to be accompanied into the Lobby by 
the hon. Baronet the Member for the 


City of London. After the suggestion | 


made by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chairman of Committees I see no reason 
why a Member of the Oorporation 
should not support the Bill and vote 
against the Amendment; that is if that 
suggestion is accepted. The City 
wants a recognition of what is due to 
them in connection with their liabilities. 
and that recognition being secured, 
there is no reason why my hon 
Friend should not vote against the 
Amendment. For a long time it seems 
to me this discussion ranged over 
ground not legitimately open to us in 
connection with this Bill. We were 
asked to come down here by pathetic 
appeals from either side, and coming 
here I find that the Coal Dues, the 
Statutory Coal Dues, are dead, or will 
be dead, on July 5th next, and nothing 
we can do, if the Government resist 
fresh legislation, will in any way 
revive them. It is, therefore, im- 
material whether hon. Members ap- 
prove of the dues or do not _om of 
them, for, in either case, the Statutory 
Dues expire on July 5th; and the only 
question is, whether certain rights which 
the City claims are to be revived or 
whether they should not; whether they 
should revive or be killed out of hand; 
‘‘killed,’’ as the hon. Member for 
Dundee said, ‘“‘in the womb of the 
past.” Well, I do not feel any particular 
pleasure in assisting at an operation of 
that description, but I cannot help 
thinking that the City has, in the pro- 
posal of the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Courtney)—a proposal that will 
safe guard all their rights and give 
them all they are legitimately en- 
titled to. If we have from a 
Minister an authoritative declaration 
that this Bill shall be laid before a 
hybrid Committee who will consider 
how the claims of the City with respect 
to the £750,000—which they have 
rendered themselves liable for, and have 
pledged the credit of these dues for, by 
the construction of Holborn Viaduct— 
shall be met, then, I think, the Bill 
might be read a second time and we 
might trust the Committee to give the 
City all they are legitimately entitleu 
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to—half the amount of the dues if it 
| should appear a fair claim, and it. 
| appears they do not desire more. I 

think London Members have been under 
a great misapprehension. Down to the 
‘very last half-hour they thought they 
were divided into two camps, those who 
approve of the Coal Dues and those who 
do not. But whether they approve of 
the dues, or whether they do not, is in 
either case a fact they can keep to them- 
selves. The only question is, how far the 
City is pledged to the payment of this 
‘amount of £750,000, and how, if this 
source of revenue ceases, these liabilities 
are to be discharged. There is a stronger 
reason that induces meto support the Bill. 
I want to bring the County Council of 
London face to face with its responsibili- 
ties. I donot agree with my hon. Friend 
(Mr. Baumann) that any. public body 
should be allowed to draw money from 





somewhere, but as to the where and how, 
nobody should know precisely how they 


' got it. We observe the way in which 
the County Council is going to spend 


their money, and I should like the 
people to see with precisely the same 
clearness how they get it. The County 
Council will be in a better position if 
this information is made public. I have 
listened to the hon. Members for St. 
Pancras (Mr. Lawson) and for Dundee 
(Mr. Firth), and really I’ do not feel 
certain whether the County Council are 
raising or lowering the rates. This is 
simply because all their revenue is not 
derived in a simple,straightforward way, 
but some of it ina mysterious fashion 
that has found favour for years in 
the City of London. I think if we accept 
the principle of the Bill, read it a 
second time, and then refer it to 
hybrid Committee, the City will have 
nothing to complain of, though I admit 
I could not assist in passing the Bill 
into law in its present fo e. 

Sir H. HA (OOK-ALLEN (Dur- 
ham, 8.E.): I do not intend to pro- 
long the debate, but I must express 
my extreme regret that no willing- 
ness has been expressed on the part. 
of the Government to accept the sug- 

estion of the Chairman of Committees. 

t seems to me that it would absolutely 
meet the wishes of either side. It is 
needless for me, after the exhaustive 
speech of the hon. Baronet (Sir J. 
Pease) to enter upon the merits of the 
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ease. I appreciate the jealousy with 
which Metropolitan Members regard the 
ibility of an increase of rates in 
mdon, but it has been shown by the 
two Members who represent the County 
Council that no such increase is taking 
lace. The suggestion of the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Courtney) meets all the 
requirements of the case, and I trust 
the First Lord will agree to give the 
Bill a Second Reading and subsequently 
refer it to a hybrid Committee, where 
I am sure no injury is likely to be done 
to the ratepayers of London. In my 
own constituency, largely engaged as 
the people are in the coal industry, the 
feeling is general, even among the sup- 
porters of Her Majesty’s Government, 
against these charges being laid upon 
the produce of their collieries. 

GeneraL FRASER (Lambeth, N.): 
In a few but earnest words I would 
e the case of my constituents. 

he hon. Member for Deptford said 
that Metropolitan Members who are 
in favour of the Coal Dues should 
keep it to themselves, but I do not 
purpose to do that. Among the very 
poor in the alleys and back streets of 
my constituency, just across the river, 
opposite this House, coal is purchased 
in the smallest possible quantities for a 
few pence, and though the dues are 
abolished no benefit will accrue te those 
poor people who buy in infinitesimal 
quantities. On the other hand, they 
freely enjoy the advantages of the im- 
provements the duties have obtained, 
particularly open spaces and the aboli- 
tion of bridge tolls. I do not speak of 
what might be the case outside my own 
constituency, but so far as my constitu- 
ents are concerned, I feel it my duty to 
vote against the Bill. 

*Tue FIRST LORD or tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirs, Strand, 
Westminster): As the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman opposite has appealed to me 
I may be allowed a few words as to 
the attitude of the Government towards 
the suggestion that fell from my 
right hon. Friend the Chairman 
of Committees. My right hon. 
Friend the Home Secretary has 
indicated the course the Govern- 
ment think they ought to adopt, 
and their view that the inquiry should 
a legislation of this character. 

e Bill proposes to destroy ancient 
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rights and privileges that carry with 
them large revenues, but hefore we do 
that it seems to me most desirable that 
we should have full information as to 
those rights, and the charges that have 
been incurred relying upon them. We 
must have an inquiry before we deprive 
a Corporation or anybody eise of the 
means of meeting public liabilities in- 
currred. That is the general attitude 
of the Government towards questions of 
this kind. It is known to the House 
that there are 60 or 70 Corporations 
within the United Kingdom which 
possess powers similar to these, and 
which by legislation similar to that now 
pro , might be deprived of the 
means of meeting public liabilities in- 
curred on behalf of communities for 
whom they act. The Government 
regard action of this kind as exceed- 
ingly dangerous. But the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Courtney) has made a 
suggestion almost identical with the 
views of the Government. He proposes 
that, with the view of simply affirming 
its principle, the Bill should be read a 
second time, and that then the Bill 
should be referred to a hybrid Committee 
of a judicial character, with full powers 
to deal with all the circumstances and 
to insert such clauses as may be neces- 
sary to meet the exigencies of the 
case so far as the liabilities of the City 
are concerned and the interests of the 
Metropolis are concerned. That seems 
to me a compromise that might very 
properly be accepted. The Government 
have not at any time expressed an 
opinion in favour of a continuance of the 
Coal Dues. In the Metropolis we know 
strong feelings have been expressed in 
favour of a continuance, and I know 
that such exist in my own constituency, 
these dues being regarded as a most 
valuable means by which great public 
improvements may be effected, and there 
is an indisposition to meet such expen- 
diture by direct taxation. We may have 
regard to the sentiments of our con- 
stituents, and are justified in expressing 
them in the House, but the ratepayers 
of London have had the opportunity of 
electing a Council, and that Council has 
expressed a different opinion. It would 
be most inconsistent on our part, having 
adopted the course we have taken, if we, 
after the elected representative Council 
has declared its opinion, were now, as it 
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were, to turn round upon ourselves and 
vote for the Amendment of my hon. 
Friend, however we may sympathise 
with his object. I have anosher 
difficulty in voting for the Amendment, 
that it is not directed to the particular 
measure before the House. I refer to 
dues which are not the dues dealt with 
in the Bill. The Bill deals with ancient 
rights and privileges which are alleged 
to exist, but which have been suspended 
during the operation of the coal dues 
that now exist under statutory pro- 
visions. Under the circumstances, I 
could not vote for the Amendment of 
my hon. Friend. I trust we shall have 
an assurance from the hon. Baronet that 
he will accede to the suggestion of the 
Chairman of Committees, and that the 
Bill will be referred to a strong hybrid 
Committee with instructions to provide 
ample security that the public interests 
shall be considered in every respect. 
*Sm J. PEASE: I am quite ready to 
take the Second Reading on the con- 
ditions which have been suggested. After 
the Bill has been read a second time, 
I will move that it be referred to a 
Select Committee, which will afterwards 
be turned into a hybrid Committee. 
Mr. J. STUART (Shoreditch, Hox- 
ton): I am very glad of the testimony 
the right. hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury has borne to the 
force of the opinion of the Lon- 
don County Oouncil. I rise out 
of curiosity to know what will 
be the action of the hon. Member for 
Peckham (Mr. Baumann) under the 
circumstances in which he is now 
placed. We have heard from London 
Members sitting opposite a defence of 
the Coal Dues from the point of view 
of a preference for such a form of tax 
to any direct levy, and I want to know 
whether now, after all their grand state- 
ments, they are going to withdraw the 
Amendment and allow the Second 
Reading of the Bill to be passed, simply 
because steps may be taken by the 
Government and by the proposer of the 
Bill to safeguard the rights of the City 
of London. Is the whole of the high 
theoretical basis on which they support 
the Amendment to vanish into thin air 
the moment they hear that the prescrip- 
tive rights of the City of London 
are to be attended to by a Select Com- 
mittee ? 
Ur. W. H. Smith 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. SEAGER HUNT (Marylebone 
W.): I wish to know whether the pro- 
posed Committee will go into the whole 
question of the Coal Dues, or whether it 
will confine itself to the consideration of 
the 4d. due. If the latter, will the 9d. 
due cease in July? If so, I shall 
certainly ask my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Peckham to persist in his 
Amendment. 

Mr. BURDETT-COUTTS (West- 
minster): I hope the Amendment will 
be pressed to a Division, as that is the 
only means of taking the sense of the 
House on the advisibility of not con- 
tinuing the Coal Dues. We who are in 
favour of their continuance view with 
great alarm the disappearance of the 
income of £450,000 which has been 
devoted during many years to great and 
permanent improvements in the City of 
London, improvements which have con- 
siderably enhanced the comfort and the 
health of the poor. We consider that 
those improvements must be continued, 
and if the Coal Duties disappear the 
cost of them will be thrown on the rates. 
The increase of the rates in London 
is becoming a burning question, 
and we think that any proposal 
to add to that increase ought to be 
closely scrutinized. We do not believe 
that manufactures are materially in- 


jured by this duty. Manufactures are. 


prevented from developing in London 
by another cause—namely, the distance 
of London from the pit’s mouth. The 
price of material used in manufactures 
in London is three times what it is at 
the pit’s mouth, and that is the real rea- 
son why London does not develop more 
as a manufacturing centre. We do not 
want to see it develop as a manu- 
facturing centre, because if it does it 
will draw into itself a still greater num- 
ber of poor people from all parts of the 
country, and the weak and incapable 
will be pushed out of employment by 
the strong and capable, and the non-pro- 
ductive part of the population will conse- 
quently be increased. We do not believe 
that the remission of 1s. a ton will make 
any difference in the price of coal to 
those who buy in quantities of from 7 
to 14 lbs. I was surprised to hear a 
great fallacy with regard to cheap coal 
ot before the House by the hon. Mem- 

er for Morpeth (Mr. Burt), who at least 
must know the habits of the poor, though 
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he may not, perhaps, know them very well 
in London. I say that the cheap coal 
is not used by the poor, and I challenge 
anyone who knows the houses of the 
poor and the prices paid by them to 
contradict me. The poor use their coal 
in small quantities, and they must have 
it of the best description. It must give 
the largest amount of heat and flame 
for the smallest quantity consumed, and 
the cheap coal that has been spoken of 
would not burn in small quantities. I 
hope my hon. Friend will press his 
Amendment to a Division. 

Tue PRESIDENT: or traoz LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD(Mr. Rrrcniz, 
Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): I should 
not have troubled the House on this 
question if it had not been for the ob- 
servations of the hon. Member for Shore- 
ditch (Mr. J. Stuart), who seemed to be 
under the impression that the Conserva- 
tive Members for the Metropolis were 
agreed in a desire for the continuance 
of the Coal Dues. 

Mr. STUART: That is what I 
gathered from the hon. Member for 
Peckham (Mr. Baumann). 

Mr. RITCHIE: My reason for 
troubling the House is that I desire to 
record my dissent from that proposition. 
I have for years past taken up an 
attitude of absolute opposition to the 
dues. I do not agree that it is un- 
desirable that London should become a 
manufacturing centre, as I desire to see 
the opportunities of employment for the 
people increase. The tax falls very 
heavily on the inhabitants of the East- 
end of London. Some manufacturers 
in that district pay, not hundreds, but 
thousands a year in meeting the tax, and 
therefore it is in the best interests of 
those whom all wish to see employed 
that London should be freed from such 
a burden. The poorer classes would 
also benefit by the abolition of the tax, 
aig not in a reduced price of coals, 
but in an improved quality. One of the 
reasons why I object to the tax is that 
it is very unequal in its operation. In 
the City and the West-end the rateable 
value of the houses is so high compared 
with the quantity of coal burnt that the 
tax in those areas is practically non- 
existent, while the poorer classes 
throughout London pay tothe full. My 
own impression is that it will be for the 
benefit of all classes of the community — 
manufacturers, employers, and the 
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working classes, generally—that this 
tax should cease to exist. 

Mr. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck): I wish to correct a wrong 
impression which it seemed to me was 
conveyed by the speech of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Westminster 
(Mr. Burdett-Coutts). He seemed to 
wish the House to infer from the speech 
of my hon. Friend the Member for 
Morpeth (Mr. Burt) that this question 
was one which did not affect the work- 
ing classes, and that the cheap coal to 
which my hon. Friend referred as being 
kept out of London by this tax was a coal 
which the working classes did not use 
and would not burn. That is not the case, 
the workmen in Durham and Northum- 
berland and elsewhere, get no other 
class of coal to burn and we wish to 
bring this manufacturing coal to the 
working classes of the Metropolis by the 
removal of this tax. 

Mr. ATKINSON (Boston): I should 
not have risen had not a right hon. 
Gentleman sitting on the Ministerial 
Bench endeavoured to prove, and 
apparently did prove to his own 
satisfaction, that the best quality of 
coal+would come into London if this 
Bill were passed. The hon. Member 
who has just sat down has proved on 
the other hand that the worst quality 
would come in, and I think therefore 
the right hon. Gentleman and the hon. 
Gentleman may very well be left to 
answer one another. We are told we 
shall stultify ourselves if we do not vote 
for this Bill, because the County Coun- 
cil of London has asked us to pass it. 
How that can be, when the Council. does 
not represent the majority of the people 
of London? If the Uounty Council of 
London had been elected by the major- 
ity of the voters | could understand 
such an argument, but the only reason 
the County Council is Radical is that 
the members declared that politics 
would not come into the contest. An 
hon. Member on this side of the 
House said the Coal Dues would die a 
natural death if they were not interfered 
with. So will the present County 
Council die a natural death, and when it 
has died that natural death you will have 
a Conservative County Council. That 
being so, we shall in my opinion stultify 
ourselves if we vote now at the request 
of the Liberal County Council. I think 
the Council is rather rash in rushing 
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into the discussion of questions in regard 
to which its members have no experi- 
ence whatever, and they ought in my 
opinion to get a little experience before 
dictating to the House of Commons as 
to how we should vote. Ra te ase 
I shall cordially support the rejection 0 
this Bill, and I am very sorry indeed 
that any change of front has taken 
place on this side. The Home Secre- 
tary said he would not accept the Bill. 
Sc of “ Divide,” and interruption. | 
n my opinion the only argument for 
referring the Bill to a Select Committee 
is that when there is a Gladstonian or 
Parnellite or any other Government on 
the side of Gentlemen opposite in power, 
they want to be able to argue that even 
when a Conservative Ministry were in 
they allowed the Bill to be referred to a 
Select Committee. I protest against 
giving hon. Gentlemen opposite the 
opportunity of using that argument to 
show that we thought this a good Bill. 
I beg to call attention to the fact that 
coal owners both on the Conservative 
and Liberal side have pronounced for 
this Bill, and I can state from my experi- 
ence of 30 years’ dealing with coal 
owners that it is into their pockets that 
this money will go if the dues are 
abolished. 


The House divided:—Ayes 264; 
Noes 104.—(Div. List, No. 124.) 


Main Question again proposed. 

It being after half-past Five of the 
clock, and objection being taken to 
further proceeding, Mr. Speaker rose to 
interrupt the Business, 

Whereupon Sir Joseph Pease rose in 
his place, and claimed to move, ‘ That 
the Question be now put.” 

Question, ‘‘ That the Question be now 
put,”’ put, and agreed to. 


Question, ‘‘That the Bill be now 
read a second time,” put accordingly, 
and agreed to. : 


Bill read a second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be committed to a 
Select Committee.”—(Sir Joseph Pease.) 


Objection being taken to further pro- 
ceeding, the Debate stood adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed to-morrow. 
Mr, Atkiason 


{COMMONS} 
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MASTER AND SERVANT BILL. (No. 205.) 


Considered in Committee; Committee 
report progress ; to sit again upon Wed- 
nesday next. 


PARTNERSHIP BILL. (No. 151.) 


Read a second time, and committed 
to a Select Committee. 


SUPPLY REPORT. 
Resolution [21st May] reported. 


REVENUE DEPARTMENTS. 
‘That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 


£67,163, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray ~ 


the Charge which will come in vourse of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March, 1890, for the expenses connected 
with the acquisition of the Submarine Telegraph 
Company’s Property required for the Post 
Office Telegraph Service.’’ 


Resolution agreed to. 


COUNTY COURT APPEALS (IRELAND) 
BILL. (No. 128.) 
Considered in Oommittee, and re- 
ported ; as amended, to be considered 


upon Monday next, and to be printed. 
[ Bill 241. } 


BOROUGH FUNDS BILL. (No. 81.) 
Order for Second Reading, read, and 
discharged. 


Bill withdrawn. 


REGISTRATION OF COUNTY ELECTORS 
(EXTENSION OF TIME) BILL. (No. 210.) 


Read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


PURCHASE OF LAND (IRELAND) ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL. (No, 225.) _ 
As amended, considered; Amend- 
ment made; Bill read the third time, 
and passed. 


BRIBERY (PUBLIC BODIES) PREVEN- 
TION BILL. (No. 158.) 
Considered in Committee, and re- 
ported; as amended, to be considered 
to-morrow. 


It being Six of the clock, Mr. 
Srzaker adjourned the House without 
Question put. 
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PURCHASE OF LAND (IRELAND) ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL. (No. 84.) 


Read 1*, and to be printed. 


AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS (SCOT- 
LAND) ACT (1883) AMENDMENT BILL. 
(No. 87.) 


Reported from the Standing Oom- 
mittee on General Bills, with Amend- 
ments: Report received; Bill re-com- 
mitted to a Committee of the whole 
House on Monday next; and to be 
printed as amended. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES ACT (1855) AMEND- 
MENT BILL. (No. 50.) 


Reported from the Standing Oom- 
mittee on General Bills, without amend- 
ment: Report to be received to-morrow. 


HARES PRESERVATION BILL. (No. 72.) 
SECOND READING. 


*Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY: 
My Lords, in asking your Lordships to 
ive a Second Reading to this Bill, it is 
'y necessary for me to dwell at any 
length upon the necessity for the Bill, 
since two years ago the matter was fully 
i and this Bill was introduced 
into the other House of Parliament by 
Colonel Dawnay. Many persons then 
advocated a close time for hares. As 
many as 14 Peers wrote letters in that 
sense to Land and Water, and others 
may have written to the Med, and 


* there were many petitions in favour of 


Colonel Dawnay’s Bill. Those sent in 
through the Sports Defence Association 
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contained 30,400 signatures, and a great 
number of other petitions were presented 
by the Members for the districts of the 
pechaners. One petition from Derby 

ad 700 signatures. of constituents of 
Sir W. Vernon Harcourt. The Bill, 
when introduced in the other House, 
bore the names of Colonel Dawnay, 
Sir John Lubbock, Sir Albert Rollit, 
Mr. Dillwyn, and Mr. Lawson. This 
Bill is the same as that which was 
introduced into the other House with 
one variation or alteration. The Billof 
two years ago made the close time to 
extend from March 12th to August 2nd, 
whilst this Bill makes it extend from 
March Ist to September ist. This is 
immaterial, as the duration of the close 
time is one for discussion in Committee. 
Speaking for myself, I could not be a 
party to legalizing the killing of hares 
in March when the breeding season is 
well advanced, and hares are proverbially 
mad and therefore unfit for food. My 
Lords, I think the additional days from 
the 12th of August till the end of the 
month would be a most reasonable 
extension, since the crops are often not 
off the ground by the end of August, 
and the farmers are then and later 
fully occupied with their harvest work. 
If on account of grpuse shooting, com- 
mencing on the 12th of August, it were 
convenient in Scotland to commence 
shooting hares at the same time, 
Scotland could have a different time 
fixed for it. My Lords, I had the 
opportunity of going last Monday to 

e Central Market at Smithfield, and 
I only found three hares at a dealer’s, 
who showed me that they were all full 
of young and not worth 2s.each. This 
dealer was indignant at such animals 
being killed and sent to market. I 
have heard but one objection made to 
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a close time for hares, and that is that 
in some parts of the country it is not 
required, and that the quantity of hares 
has not diminished. That, however, 
only proves that in those districts the 
hares have practically got a close time 
already, so that there the Bill would 
make no difference and would not be a 
restriction. 
the Bill be now read a second time. 

Taz PRIME MINISTER anv SEC- 
RETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Satis- 
BuRY): My Lords, with regard to the 
principle of the Bill, I see no objection 
to it, whatever may be said as to the 

rticular dates which the noble Lord 

as adopted in it. I think, my Lords, 
if the Bill be read a second time, it 
might be well that it should be referred 
to a Standing Committee. 

Lorp BELPER: My Lords, without 
desiring to induce further discussion on 
the matter now, I should like to point 
out one objection which may be raised. 
This Bill proposes to make the close 
time extend from March 1st to Sep- 
tember Ist; but in June and July, when 
the crops are growing, hares are very 
often found to go considerable distances 
to get at them. They are very fond 
of growing crops, and a good deal of 
damage may be done in a very short 
time. Where many hares are preserved, 
it is the custom to kill them during those 
months to prevent the crops from being 
materially interfered with and suffering 
serious injury. But if this Bill passes 
in its present form there will be no 

wer for the landlord or the tenant to 

ill hares on farms when they are in- 
juring the crops. I therefore hope that 
if the Bill is now read a second time, it 
will be amended in Committee, so as to 
meet the objection that I have indicated. 

*Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY: 
I move that the Bill be referred to a 
Standing Committee. 

Tae Marquess of SALISBURY: 
* With regard to exceptions from the 

general Te it seems to me there 
is an obvious duty of the Standing Com- 
gg to watch the drafting of the 
*Tuz Eart or DERBY: There is no 
question, [ think, as to the general prin- 
ciple on which the Bill is based. at 
seems to be accepted by both sides of the 
House. But it will be a fair question 
for the Standing Committee whether, in 


Lord Stanley of Alderley 


{LORDS} 


My Lords, I move that: 
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the application of that principle, some 
exception may not be admitted; for 
instance, whether the prohibition to 
kill hares at certain seasons may not 
be relaxed or suspended in cases 
where it can be proved that they are 
doing damage, and where all parties 
interested that their numbers 
should be diminished. An Amend- 
ment to that effect may very well be 
made in Committee. 

Eant CADOGAN: My Lords, I ven- 
ture to suggest that it is extremely un- 
desirable it should be thought, upon a 
Motion being made that a Bill should 
be referred to a Standing Committee, 
that therefore all discussion on the 
Second Reading of the Bill should 
cease. It appears to me that the ques- 
tion of principle, which is in reality the 
main point of this Bill—that is to say, 
whether or not there shall be a close 
time for hares, can be properly discussed 
at the present stage. There seems to be 
a misapprehension on the part of noble 
Lords that the momenta Bill is referred 
to a Standing Committee all discussion 
is to cease on the part of the House. I 
hope that will no longer be the case. 


Bill read 2* (acvording to order), and 
committed to the Standing Committees 
on General Bills. 


HORSEFLESH (SALE FOR FOOD) BILL 
(No. 88.) 


Amendments reported (according to 
order). 


Lorp HERSCHELL: My Lords, I 
move as an Amendment on the Report, 
on page 1, line 8, after ‘ place” insert 
‘over or’; and in line 11 to leave out 
‘‘ over or upon such shop, stall or place,” 
and insert ‘‘and so as to be visible 
throughout the whole time whether by 
night or day during which such horse- 
flesh is offered or exposed for sale.” 
Those words, my Lords, propose to 
carry out the suggestion made on the 
vious occasion upon the objection that 
the clause only provided for a con- 
spicuous notice to be placed over the 

op or place where horseflesh is sold, 
which would be visible in the daytime, 
but not after dark. 

Lorp NORTON : My Lords, I would 
point out that as the Bill now stands, 
if a person into a shop and asks 
for both mutton and horseflesh he could 
not legally be supplied. 
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Earnt BEAUCHAMP: The words 
provide that if any persuns asks for 
mutton he may get mutton, and if he 
_ for horseflesh he will get horse- 


Amendment agreed to. Bill to be 
printed as amended; and to be read 
3* on Tuesday next. (No. 88.) 


LARCENY ACT (1861) AMENDMENT (USE 
OF FIREARMS) BILL. (No. 30.) 


House in Committee, on re-commit- 
ment (according to order). 


*Lorp BRAMWELL: My Lords, I 
desire to call the attention of the noble 
Lord in charge of the Bill to a matter 
which I mentioned in Committee, but 
too late for practical consideration. The 
clause is applicable to persons found 
guilty of offences referred to in sections 
mentioned ‘in the Schedule. One of 
these mentions the burglary committed 
by a person who, being in a house, 
commits a felony, and then breaks out. 
This offence would be committed by a 
man who went into a lodging house, 
paid for his bed, but, tempted by his 
neighbour’s coat, stole it, and opened 
the door and walked away before six 
a.m.;-and if there was a pistol in the 
pocket of the stolen coat he would be 
liable to be flogged. I was too late in 
Committee, and I now ask your Lord- 
ships to allow me to mention this (I 
say it most sincerely) for the sake of 
the Bill, because I think this will 
jeopardize it. With regard to persons 

reaking out of a house, thereby com- 
mitting burglary, and being subject to 
“ree I suppose there must have 

m some reason which made the law 
call this breaking out a burglary. I 
may tell your Lordships that the class of 
case which I have almost exclusively 
met with coming within that description 
is that of a tramp who has gone into a 
common lodging-house. Being tempted 
by his neighbour’s coat or some other 
a oe, which he can ca away, 

e has opened a door and walked out 
before six o’clock in the morning. 
Well, that would be a burglary ; it 
is a breaking out after having com- 
mitted a felony in the house; and as 
the matter now stands a man who 
is convicted of such a burglarious 
act, if there happened to be in his 
possession a pistol, it might be, in the 
pocket of the coat he had stolen, would 
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committed a burglary, ha firearms 
in his sro and caiahe ba subject 
to be flogged. When I stated that 
objection in Committee it was overruled 
for the reason I have given; but I 
would ask now whether that is intended ? 
It is said that it is not conceivable that 
any Judge. would, under those circum- 
stances, order a flogging. Any Judge 
in his senses, I should say, would decline 
to do so under such circumstances. 
Then why give him the power? That 
seems to me to be the sovereign answer 
toit. Ifthe power is given to a man in 
possession of his faculties he will not 
exercise it. Then do not give him 
power to do it. It is possible a Judge 
might say, ‘I should not have had the 

wer given me to do it unless it had 

een thought right that I should some- 
times use it.’’ think, therefore, that 
your Lordships should exclude from the 
Bill that provision which I have men- 
tioned. The objection is not confined to 
the 2nd Clause in the Schedule, 
because there are others which are open 
to the same kind of objection. My 
Lords, I really do not like to move an 
Amendment, because the noble Earl 
who has charge of the Bill is thoroughly 
conversant with these matters, but I 
think the possible operation of the pro- 
visions ought to receive his attention, 
It seems to me these things in the Bill 
imperil the other provisions in it which 
I think your Lordships assent to in 
principle. 

Taz Eart or MILLTOWN: My 
Lords, in answer to the observations of 
Lord Bramwell, no doubt the Section 
51 of the Larceny Act does refer to 
breaking out as being a felony as 
well as breaking in. If a person hav- 
ing entered a dwelling-house with 
intent to commit a felony, and having 
committed such offence, shall break out 
at night, he shall be found guilty of 
burglary. I cannot see why it should 
make very much difference in his guilt 
if he is there for the purpose of com- 
mitting a burglary; and this Bill will 
only apply to persons found armed 
with a pistol or other firearms. 
the case put by the noble and learned 
Lord, it would be for the Judge or jury 
to say whether the accused was in pos- 
session of a pistol when he committed 
the burglary, and the infliction of 
whipping would be a matter of dis- 
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cretion with the Judge or jury, and if 
the power were taken away some serious 
cases of burglary by persons carrying 
firearms would be exempt from the 
operation of the Act. I cannot imagine 
at in the case of the supposed unhappy 
burglar stealing a coat, in the pocket of 
which there happened to be a pistol, he 
would be charged with having a pistol 
in his possession while committing # 
burglary. I do not think the position is 
one which is likely to occur, and if it did 
it would be for the jury to say whether 
the man had a pistol in his possession at 
the time of committing the burglary. 

*Lorp BRAMWELL: I should like 
to make one remark. The noble Earl 
has misread Section 51. The second 
part of it would apply to a man who had 
entered a house with the most innocent 
intentions, but being tempted by some- 
thing he sees, steals it. Merely opening 
the door after committing the felony is 
a sufficient breaking out, and, therefore, 
the clause would apply to the case I 
have mentioned. 

*Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I 
should like to call the attention of the 
House to one point. I thought the 
object of the Bill was to diminish the 
chances of persons being terrified by 
burglars with firearms in their posses- 
sion; but as the Bill stands it ‘would 
apply, not only to dwelling-houses, but 
to persons breaking into churches and 
chapels or other places of Divine 
worship, which, however serious an 
offence, does not involve terror to occu- 
piers. While I have a great horror of 
persons committing sacrilege, there 
would not be danger, probably, to any- 
one. 

Tue Eart or MILLTOWN: - My 
Lords, the noble Lord has given his 
own interpretation of the reading of my 
Bill. He says, very truly, as I stated 
on the Second Reading, that the object 
of the Bill was not oat to reassure the 
occupants of dwelling-houses, but also 
to lessen the risks of the police, who are 
exposed to serious danger when called 
upon unarmed to arrest persons who 
carry firearms. Many cases have 
occurred in which the police, when 

llantly performing their duty, have 

n shot down by armed burglars. 
I cannot doubt that there have been 
many cases where burglars have been 
enabled to escape owing to the pos- 
session of firearms which they were 


The Earl of Milltown 
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carrying while committing burglary. In 
the td referred to of burglars break- 
ing into a church or chapel, though 
there could be no danger to occupants, 
there might be danger if anyone were 
going there early in the morning when 
any attempt to arrest the burglars might 
be stopped by the menace of a loaded 
revolver. That was the case which I 
had in my mind when I prepared the 
section. 

*Tue Eant or KIMBERLEY: I 
should like to make this further remark 
upon what the noble Earl has said with 
regard to the danger of the police in 
arresting armed offenders. That danger 
is not confined to burglars, for I can 
mention a case of horse-stealing in 
which the police were fired at by the 
horse-stealers. 

Lorp FITZGERALD: My Lords, 
owing to technicalities of procedure with 
regard to the practice in the Standin 
Committees, I have to state that I wi 
on the Third Reading, move certain 
Amendments on Clause 1 which I was 
unable to move in the Standing Com- 
mittee. It is one of the rules of the 
Standing Committee that once a measure 
is agreed to and passed by the Oom- 
mittee, you cannot fall back upon it for 
the purpose of amendment. It so hap- 
pened that the Ist Clause was passed 
with very little objection, and it was not 
until a later period that several objec- 
tions arose, which were met by the state- 
ment that you had already passed that 
clause, and cannot now fall back upon 
it. Ifthe Committee had power to go 
through the Bill a second tima, I venture 
to say that those objections would have 
to be disposed of. I wish to set this 
matter right, and I have kept back the 
objections which I have until the Third 
Reading. 

Bill reported without Amendment, 
and to be read 3* to-morrow. 


TOWN POLICE CLAUSES ACT (1847) 
AMENDMENT BILL, (No. 38.) 


Bill reported without Amendment, 
and ordered to be read 3: to-morrow. 


ECCLESIASTICAL OFFICES. 
Return showing the names of the 
Secretaries of the Archbishops and 
Bishops, of the Registrars and Deputy- 
Registrars, of each Diocese of England 
and Wales, with the date of the appoint- 
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ment, distinguishing those whose ap- 
intment has been confirmed by the 
Dean and ter ; the duties performed 
by each ; the fees or other emoluments 
received in each year from 1880 to 1888 
inclusive ; Ordered to be laid before the 
House.—( Zhe Hari Beauchamp.) 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PLATES AND OUS- 
TOM HOUSE OFFICIALS. 
QUESTIONS —OBSERVATIONS. 


*Lorp RIBBLESDALE: My Lords, 1 
rise to call attention to the Oustom 
House regulations with respect to un- 
developed photographic plates, and to 
ask Her Majesty’s Government whether 
they consider the existing regulations 
reasonable. I have a tale of horror to 
relate to your Lordships. A friend of 
mine who landed at Plymouth recently 
from the steamer Dortc, which came 
from the Oanary Islands and other 
places, had, together with his fellow- 
passengers, to submit to the dreary farce 
of having his luggage examined. 
Among this luggage was a box con- 
taining undeveloped photographic 
plates, and this box the Custom House 
Officials insisted on having opened for 
examination. Explanation and en- 
treaty proved useless. The officials 
had ower taken into their heads 
that the photographs might be of an 
indecent or improper character. The 
passenger asked for a dark room 
where he might without injury display 
his plates, but there was none such, and 
he had to wait in Plymouth until the 
next day, when the box was opened in 
the dark room of a local photographer, 
when nothing was discovered by the 
suspicious Custom House officers more 
suggestive than a picnic party lunching 
on the cratur of an extinct voleano. [ 
have every sympathy with the Custom 
House officers in their desire to prevent 
the importation of indecent photographs, 
but if the precautions that they were 
determined to take in this instance are 
‘deemed necessary, a dark room ought 
to be provided where passengers with 
undeveloped plates amongst their 
luggage might have been examined 
without their being spoiled. My 
friend writes to me as a practical 
man, not at all in anger but in sorrow, 
complaining that in the Custom Houses 
there are no conveniences afforded in 
these cases for carrying out instructions 
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which apparently emanate from seme 
persons in London who are totally 
ignorant of the science of photography ; 
accordingly, valuable photographs may 
be irretrievably spoiled, and if these 
regulations are to be carried out in 
the Custom Houses, an ordinary dark 
room should be fitted up for the pur- 
se. I do not wish to say how far 
it is incumbent on the Government to 
adopt this suggestion or whether they 
should estab. a dark room in every 
Custom Housé in the country; but until 
this is done it seems to me the regula- 
tions are not only exceedingly unreason- 
able, but exceedingly vexatious, and I 
should be very glad to hear from the 
Representatives of Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment that they share that opinion. 

Lorp pz ROS: I am very glad that 
the noble Lord has brought this subject 
forward, because it is one of — im- 
yaw snag to people who are in danger of 

aving their plates entirely destroyed. 
Professional photographers visit Swit- 
zerland and other countries and bring 
home plates which are developed in this 
country. They produce the beautiful 
photographs which are to be seen in 
shop windows and exhibitions; and itis 
very hard that they should have their 
labour, trouble, and expense wasted by 
the action of Custom House officials. 
There should be some means of develop- 
ing the plates at the different places ; or 
@ person should have the 4 sapter ys of 
stating on oath that what he had were 
bond fide photographic plates. 

Tae Marquess or SALISBURY: My 
Lords, it falls to my lot to defend the 
Government on this occasion. I can only 
say that this particular Customs official 
appears to be a man of inconceivable 
stupidity, and I hope that the adventure 
related by the noble Lord will not happen 
in the future. This is the first I have 
heard of the matter. I did not know in 
the least from the notice on ths Paper 
what was the cause of these sensitive 
plates being exposed to the light; I 
imagined that it might be dynamite. 
The protection of decency is a very 
worthy pursuit, but it should be pur- 
sued with some discretion. However, it 
is not necessary to make any very elabo- 
rate preparation in order to avoid these 
mishaps in the future. Regulations have 
been issued to all Custom Houses that if 
sensitive plates are to be examined they 
should be examined in a dark room by 
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a red lamp. I do not think it is possible 
that such a misadventure as that to 
which the noble Lord has —— pe 
happen in. I am so t 
lnswlelice af mam oe science has 
pom so little among certain branches 
Her Majesty’s Service that it should 
be necessary to issue such regulations. 


COMMITTEE OF SELECTION FOR 
STANDING COMMITTEES. 


Report from, That ths Committee have 
added t the Lord Belper to the Standing 
Committee for General Bills for the con- 
oo of the Hares Preservation 


Read, and ordered to lie on the Table. 


House adjourned at half past Five 
o’clock, till To-morrow a quarter 
past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 23rd May, 1889. 





PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
—_o—— 
MANCHESTER, SHEFFIELD, AND LIN- 
COLNSHIRE RAILWAY (STEAM- 

BOATS) BILL. 


Order for consideration of Bill (by 
order), read as amended. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now considered.” 


Sir ALBERT ROLLIT (Islington, 
8.): I beg to move as an Amendment 
that the Bill be taken into consideration 
_— this day six months. I think I 

be able to show that there are such 
exceptional circumstances in the case as 
will justify the House in taking that 
view of the matter, especially as I 
understand that the Select Committee 
in the decision at which they arrived 
were not unanimous. It is necessary, 
in the first place, that I should refer the 
House to the Standing Order passed in 
relation to this matter in 1865. It says 
that no railway company shall have the 
— sought by this Bill, except the 
mmittee on the Bill shall report that 
no restriction ought to be applied to a 
Fos aging company, with the reason and 
acts on which their opinion is founded. 


The Marquess of Salisbury 


{COMMONS} 
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The position of the matter is this—that 
the Committee have to make a Report, 
not only that it is desirable the company 
should have powers to run steamboats 
to various places, which is the object of 
this Bill, but that in the public 
interests it is desirable that such power 
should be given to them. I take it 
that the object of the Standing Order 
is to enable the House, as the ultimate 
Court of Appeal upon the subject, to 
form a judgment as to the propriety of 
passing a Bill, and the Standing Order 
itself suggests that the promoters of 
the Bill eae assume the onus of 
satisfying the House that the powers 
sought for ought to be granted. This 
Bill proposes to give the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway Com- 
pany power to run steamboats to a 
large number of places in Europe from 
Grimsby, including even Norway, much 
exceeding the scope of any Bill ever 
previously granted. The Committee 
reported that the Bill ought to be 
passed, because it had been shown to 
the Committee that the railway com- 
pany had already had powers conceded 
to them to run steamers to various 
specified ports, and therefore the Com- 
mittee were of opinion that such powers 
might be extended. The Committee 
added to their Report, formally, that 
there were no other circumstances which 
need be brought to the notice of the 
House. Now, the Committee are under 
obligations to state the facts and reasons 
for the information of the House, and 
it is, therefore, to be assumed that in 
this case the Committee have dealt in 
their Report with the whole of the 
reasons. Oonsequently, I propose to 
limit my observations in criticizing the 


proposals of the Bill to the case of the . 


one precedent which has been stated— 
namely, the precedent of the Bill of 
1864, the reasons for which have been 
set out in full detail for the information 
of the House. I would refer the House 
also to the Report of the Committee 
which sat on the general question under 
the Chairmanship of Colonel Wilson 
Patten (Lord Winmarleigh), then @ 
well-known and able Member of this 
House, which alleges that the reasons 
ought to be set out fully in all cases of 
this description. Now, I submit that. 
the sciniiale upon which the Report of. 
the present Committee is based—namely, 
that a company which already has. 
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certain powers ought to have more, is a 
principle which may be extended ad 
safinitum, and in each successive appli- 
cation to Parliament the ent in 
favour of further powers would become 
irresigtible. But I maintain that that 
cannot have been the intention of Parlia- 
ment under the Standing Order, because 
that Standing Order prescribes certain 
limitations which have in every case 
been —— I would, therefore, re- 
y suggest that the argument on 
which the Committee based their Re rt, 
that because a company have n 
granted certain powers they ought 
also to have other powers is altogether 
a@ fallacious one, and entirely contrary 
to the priuciple on which the Standing 
Order was passed. Let me ask the 
House to examine the precedent on 
which the Committee found their de- 
cision. That precedent of 1864 was a 
most exceptional one, and was created 
under the most exceptional circum- 
stances. The Act of 1864 was for 
wer to run boats to 11 places Par- 
iament granted the application, since 
which the company have actually run 
steamboats to three ports on the coast 
of Europe, and to no more. A General 
Committee upon steamboats also sat in 
that year, 1864, and made a Report, 
in which they suggested that there was 
no reason for the Standing Order, and 
that in future railway companies should 
have the general power which was 
asked for on their behalf. Before the 
Report of the Committee could be pre- 
sented, the Manchester, Sheffield, and 
Lincolnshire Railway Company obtained 
their Bill, and between 1864 and 1865, 
when the Committee reported adversely, 
there was a change in tue policy of 
Parliament, which rejected the Report 
of the Committee of 1864, showing that 
they were not in favour of granting 
= powers, but only limited tape 
nsequently, the Standing Order was 
enacted in 1865, and Parliament 
has since required the promoters of 
Private Bills to put before the Com- 
mittee the reasons and facts upon which 
an application is made, the Oommitteeare 
expressly to state to the House the facts 
and reasons for the application being 
granted. Therefore, t maintain that 
the precedent of 1864 does not apply, 
inasmuch as it has been superseded b 
the general law of 1865. I would as 
the House next to consider whether we 
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have not gained a vast amount of ex- 
ience in such matters since 1864. 
he Mercantile Marine of the country 
has increased from about £500,000 to 
about £4,000,000, and the~ Baltic and 
Scandinavian trade has been y 
developed by private enterprize. The 
steamship trade in Hull and elsewhere 
is the growth of private enterprize, 
and it would be most dangerous to the 
interests of the country to place any 
check upon the development of that 
enterprize. That general observation 
has a somewhat material bearing upon 
the particular Bill under consideration, 
because I wish the House to under- 
stand that, although the Bill of 1864 
gave thy company power to run steam- 
boats to eleven ports, they have actually 
only used those powers to the extent of 
running to three ports—Rotterdam, 
Hamburg, and Antwerp. Yet the 
House is asked—power having already 
been given to the company to run to 
eleven places, and that a having 
only been exercised with respect to 
three ports—to extend it to twenty 
places, all of them at a much larger 
distance, and being places of a very 
different character from those included 
in the previous Bill. Let me ask the 
House to bear in mind that the non- 
user of 3-liths of their power has a 
material bearing upon the decision of 
the question. ‘hat non-user has, as it 
were, been held im terrorem over 
Grimsby, and private owners have not 
ventured to enter into a competition 
with the steamship powers possessed by 
a railway company who, at any moment, 
might divert the trade from private 
owners to themselves. We are told 
that Grimsby has not possessed the 
rivate enterprize it ought to have hud. 
hat is accounted for by the great 
effect which the non-user of the railway 
company’s powers hashad. There was, 
however, one place excepted in the Act 
of 1864 for which powers to run boats 
was applied for, and that is the port of 
Dieppe. The consequence has been 
that to this day between Grimsby and 
Dieppe there bas existed an extensive 
service. The fact is, that where the in- 
terests of a private company are studied 
the public interests are, to a consider- 
able extent, not properly considered. 
The Committee themselves felt the 
grave danger which might arise to the 
public interests from allowing such a 
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wer to exist without being used. 
ow did the Committee meet that for- 
eible argument? They passed a pro- 
vision that if the new powers are ex- 
tended to twenty additional places, and 
are not exercised for five and a half 
years, they shall cease to exist. But 
such a provision must have the effect 
of crippling private enterprize for the 
next five and a half years, and will be- 
come perfectly illusory in the end, At 
the same time, I claim the advantage of 
the conclusion of the Committee that 
there ought to be some provision to 
protect a town from the monopoly of a 
railway company, and I maintain that if 
is provision is illusory, it is a reason 
why we should not accept the Report of 
the Committee or pass the Bill. The 
Bill seeks to extend the principle of 
giving a railway company power to run 
steamboats, and to enjoy the command 
of oy sea; and in this case it is pro- 
to give the power to a company 
vhich tends siniainaien command of the 
docks and of the land transit. The only 
competing railway company is the 
Great Northern, which has a connection 
south, but there is no competition what- 
ever west, with the manufacturing dis- 
tricts of Yorkshire and the Midland 
Counties. I respectfully ask the House 
not to give these extensive powers to a 
railway company to run steamboats to 
almost every port in Europe, first of all 
use it has been proved recently that 

the policy of all railway companies is 
one of an essentially non-public cha- 
racter. ‘The negotiations which have 
taken place in connection with the Rail- 
way Rates Bill show the difficulty of 
treating with companies who are in the 
position of monopolists, and the Rail- 
way and Canal Traffic Act is mainly 
directed against the onerous conditions 
which railway companies impose upon 
those who are under the necessity of 
making use of them. It is said, 
although I hardly believe that the 
statement is made seriously, that the 
giving of these powers to a railway 
company will increase competition, by 
affording a powerful railway company 
an opportunity of competing with 
private shipowners. It must be re- 
membered that this railway company 
almost unlimited resources, 

and it is asked to apply those re- 
sources to a very different purpose 
from that for which they were 


Sir Albert Rollit 
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were at first subscribed. The argument 
of competition is as fallacious as it ig 
ious. There is no private competi 


tion whatever, except at Dieppe. a 


competition were entered into by private 
steamship owners, the company would 
be able to charge literally nothing for 
the sea route, recouping themselves by 
increasing the railway charges where 
they would have no competition. At 
this moment there appears te be a 
tendency towards the creation of those 
great monopolies which distinguished 
the middle ages. We almost seem 
to be again reverting to that period, 
We have our trusts and our syndi- 
cates, which are the means by which 
monopolies are created, and I contend 
that the policy of this Bill is to carryi 
of articles of necessity, of food and ‘of 
trade, upon a moderate footing. I beg, 
therefore, to move that the Bill be con- 
sidered on this day six months. 

Mr. KING (Hull, Central) seconded 
the Motion. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “now” and insert the words 
“upon this day six months.”—(Sir 
Albert Rollit.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘now’ rat part of the question.” 


*Mr. HENEAGE (Grimsby): I do 
not think there has ever been an occa- 
sion on which the House has been asked 
to take such an junprecedented course 
as that which is now suggested on 
such slight grounds. The fact that 
we are without the evidence which 
has .been taken upstairs gives an 
advantage to the critic who asks 
the House only to take a superficial 
view of the facts of the case. The 
Committee have, I submit, stated 
clearly in so many words that the 
evidence adduced satisfied them, and 
that it would be to the advantage of the 
public that the company should possess 
the powers which are sought, and that 
Standing Order 156 should not in this 
case be enforced. What are the real 
facts of the case? All the Committee 
have done has been to increase the 
powers of the railway company. 
My own opinion is that the right 
course in respect of the public interest 
was taken in 1864, and that the right 
course is being taken now. The hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Isling- 
ton (Sir A. Rollit) has stated that the 
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Report of the Committee is not in 
accordance with par age Reports, but I 
hold in my hand the Reports of nine 
Committees who have recommended that 
the Standing Order should not be 
enforced, and in none of these nine 
cases were reasons given. Among these 
cases are those of the Furness Railwa 
Steamboats, the London and Blackw 
Railway, the London and South- Western 
Railway, the Belfast, Holywood, and 
Bangor Railway, the London and North- 
Western Railway, and the London 
Brighton and South Coast Railway. I 
do not think that either on that point or 
on any other the argument of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Islington 
will hold good. The Bill is promoted 
in the interests of the great trading 
centres of Yorkshire, Lancashire, Lin- 
colnshire, and the Midland Counties. 
Those centres of industry desire to have 
communication with the North Sea 
and the Baltic ports through Grimsby, 
believing that route to be the most 
economical and the best. The hon. 
Gentleman the Member for —_ 
has spoken of railway monopolies, 
but Grimsby appears to be dominated 
by a steamship owners’ monopoly. The 
only real opponents of this measure 
are the companies of two great ship- 
owners of Hull, who now hold at their 
mercy the whole carrying trade of the 
Baltic and the North Sea. There is no 
opposition from Hull itself, though 
strong influence has been brought to 
bear to prevent the people of Hull from 
giving their support to the Bill. They 
would in truth be only too glad to see 
some other line of ships running and 
freights reduced ; and it is noteworthy 
that, although the Committee were com- 
= to ask the promoters not to bring 
orward any more witnesses, when they 
had brought forward not one tithe of 
the witnesses who were anxious to come 
forward from the great centres of in- 
dustry, yet only five witnesses could be 
called in opposition to this Bill, and of 
these three were connected with the firm 
of Messrs. Wilson, of Hull. Another 
firn—Messrs. Bailey & Leatham—pre- 
sented a petition against the Bill, but 
they did not appear as witnesses, and so 
come to the assistance of Messrs. Wilson. 
Ido not know why this wasso. They 
would have had a very good opportunity 
of being heard, -but doubtless, acting 
upon the advice of their senior partner, 
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they thought it would be wiser to come 
before the House rather than subject 
themselves to cross-examination. This 
is, I think, a most extraordinary way of 
doing business. The House remits to 
its Private Bill Committees the business 
of looking into all these matters, and 
if, after a Committee has gone care- 
fully into the questions at issue, the 
House is to have every single case, 
however frivolous it may be, brought 
before it aftewards for review, it will 
be — impossible to prosecute 
the business of the country. For my 
part, I cannot conceive why my hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
Islington refrained from going into the 
chair before the Committee. i have no 
hesitation in stating that this Bill, 
although brought forward and pro- 
moted by the Manchester, Sheffield, and 
Lincolnshire Railway Company, with 
which I am in no way connected, is 
really in the interests of the trade of the 
whole country. Its object is to relieve an 
important section of the country from 
the monopoly which is now going on. 
These companies, which have been run- 
ning steamers to the Baltic and North 
Sea, have had since 1864 power to es- 
tablish connections with Grimsby and 
the Northern ports. They have not 
availed themselves of those powers, but 
have pursued a selfish, dog-in-the-man- 
ger policy, neglecting to establish lines 
themselves, and refusing to allow 
anyone else to do so; and now they 
come to Parliament in forma pauperis, 
and urge the House to refuse to — 
the powers provided by this Bill. These 
Hull companies are turning over their 
£60,000 a week, and yet they now come 
forward and ask that Grimsby should 
be prevented from having a line of 
steamers lest they should be ruined. I 
do not myself believe that these com- 
panies will be hurt. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman talked much of pri- 
vate enterprise. The Manchester, Shef- 
field, and Lincolnshire Railway Oom- 
pany would be only too glad if private 
owners would establish these lines and 
not put them to the necessity of doi 

so; but as matters stand the House wi 

not, I think, be justified in — to 
sanction this measure. I should like, 
if the House will permit me, to add one 
word on behalf of the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway. 
I should like to remind the House that 
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the company have spent about three 
millions of money in building docks 
and promoting the trade of Grimsby 
and other towns to which their line 
runs, and it is hard if the company 
are now to be attacked because they are 
willing to give these important towns 
communications which other persons 
are not willing to give. The House is 
asked to upset the decision of this Com- 
mittee for no reason whatever except 
that the Bill comes in conflict with the 
interests of two firms of shipowners at 
Hull. If the decision of a Committee 
is to be reviewed in every case there 
will be an end to all Private Bill legisla- 
tion. I trust that in the interests of the 
public, as well as of Parliament itself, 
the House will stand by the decision 
of their Committee and not permit it 
to be upset in order to serve private 
interests. 

Mr. ATKINSON (Boston): If ever 
there was a case for the interference of 
the House this is that case, for it is not 
a nen of one freight against 
another; but the great question is 
whether a railway company, having 
raised money for a specific purpose, 
shall be allowed to divert that money 
to another purpose. It is all very well 
for the right hon. Gentleman who 
represents Grimsby, and is therefore 
sees retained to speak on behalf of 

t port, to tell us what benefactors the 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire 
Railway Company are to that port. It 
is quite certain that if there had been 
no Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln- 
shire Railway Company there would be 
a very small Grimsby. But that is not 
the point. I have no interest in any 
firm in Hull now, but I was interested 
in the shipping of that port, until 15 
years ago, for five and twenty years, 
and the reason why I retired was that 
I knew that no shipping business can 
be properly managed except by experts, 
and, although I was an expert once, 
when I ceased to occupy that posi- 
tion I declined to be responsible for 
a business over which I had no persona! 
control. My hon. Friend opposite, the 
Gladstonian Member for Hull (Mr. C. 
Wilson), although sneered at by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Grimsby (Mr. Heneage), is the largest 
private shipowner in the world. he 
wanted 80 or 90 ships in addition to the 
80 or 90 he possesses already, he has 


Mr. Heneage 
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transacted the business of a shipowner 
in so satisfactory a manner that he 
would find no difficulty in obtaining 
them. But if my hon. Friend’s paper 
stood at the same discount as that of the 
clients of the right hon. Gentleman he 
would not be able to obtain another 
vessel. Why on earth should this 
House be asked to place more money in 
the hands of this railway company in 
order that they may be able to transact 
the risky business of shipowners? No 
doubt the right hon. Gentleman will tell 
me that Pa ot of the Manchester, 
Sheffield and Lincolnshire Railway Com- 

y is a most talented man, and so say 

; but if that Gentleman is not as good 
an expert in shipping business as he is 
in the management of railways, I 
would advise him to stick to the work 
which he really understands, and not 
interfere with matters which he does not 
understand. In 1864, when the com- 
pany promoted their Bill, I came up to 

ght it, and although after great con- 
sideration the powers they asked for 
were conceded, they have never since 
shown much anxiety to benefit the manu- 
facturers of Lancashire or anybody else. 
Does the right hon. Member for Grimsby 
forget that at that time we succeeded in 
disinterring an agreement which showed 
that, instead of desiring to serve the 
manufacturers by providing an alterna- 
tive route, they were ready to amalga- 
mate with another company in putti 
a stop to competition. [*‘ Divide,” an 
‘‘ Short speeches.” 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I must ask the hon. 
Member to confine himself to the sub- 
ject before the House. 

Mr. ATKINSON: Yes, Sir; and I 
trust that you will procure order for me 
so that I may speak to the point. 

*Mr. SPEAKER : I ame caution the 
hon. Member not to be disorderly. 

Mr. ATKINSON: The point raised 
by the right hon. Member for Grimsby 
is that two firms are largely interested 
in this question—namely, Wilson & Oo. 
and Bailey & Leatham. Those com- 
panies represent a great part of the 
trade of Hull, but not by any means the 
whole ofit, and although they may be con- 
sidered interested, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman is just as much interested as 
those firms are. I maintain that it is 
contrary to public policy to place in the 
hands of a railway company the mono- 
poly for which they now ask. The 
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remarks which have been made by the 
ight hon. Member for Grimsby as. to 
private interests, do not in the least 
affect me, although at one time I 
happened to be an 1 pena I trust 
the House will not be led away by that 
sort of argument. On the contrary, I 
hope this House will plainly tell the 

ilway companies that having had cer- 
tain powers conceded to them 25 years 
ago, they must use those powers before 
coming here again. 

*Mz. DUFF (Banffshire): I think the 
House must have listened with great 
interest to the prolonged remarks of the 
hon. Gentleman who has just brought 
in a Bill to limit the duration of 
speeches. 

Mr. ATKINSON: Perhaps I may 
be allowed to explain that I have never 
myself spoken for 15 minutes. 

*Mrz. DUFF : It is not necessary that I 
should discuss that point with the hon. 
Gentleman, I think he has given a 
?_ illustration of the necessity of 

is Bill. To return to the question 
before the House, I wish to say as 
Chairman of the Committee upstairs, 
that the hon. Member for South 
Islington has criticised our Report 
somewhat severely, He complains 
that we have assigned no reasons for not 
complying with the Standing Order, the 
reasons stated in the Committee’s Re- 
port, and in accordance with precedents. 
As to whetherthe Committee of 1864 were 
right in conceding steamship powers to 
this company was not the question we 
had to deal with. What we found was 
that a Committee of this House had 
sented powers to the Manchester, 

heffield, and Lincolnshire Railway 
Company to run steamboats to certain 
rts, and the granting of that power 
encouraged the company to lay out 
avery large sum of money, amounting 
to £2,300,000, for the construction of 
docks at Grimsby. These docks have 
not afforded to the town of Grimsby 
and the surroundingdistrict the accommo- 
dation which was expected from them. 
It appears that the steamboat traffic 
past Grimsby to Hull, and is then 

rought down the Humber for a 
distance of 18 or 20 miles to Grimsby, 
As Grimsby possesses many natural ad- 
Yantages, it is thought that it would 
be of advantage to have direct com- 
munication, seeing that the Hull 


steamers have practically ceased to call 
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at Grimsby.to deliver CAT Y0eBy. 
‘“No,”] Well, the evidence before 

Committee was that, although in 
1886 20 ships called at Grimsby, in 
1888 the number had dwindled down 
to two. Not only is STrigneing. pane 
but all the towns to the West and 
Midland Oounties: Evidence from. 
Barnsley, Sheffield, and other towns, 
abundantly proved the necessity 
of this communication. The Oom- 
mittee went closely into the matter 
and the impression left on my mind was. 
that the opposition to the Bill was due 
entirely to tt feeling between Grims- 
by and Hull. That was the whole 
nature of the opposition. There was 


one argument used by the hon. 
Member for South Islington which I 
should like to refer to. He said thatif 
Parliament grants these powers to the 
railway company they will be able to 


run their steamers at a loss and to make. 
it up by their charges as carriers by 
railway. That is quite a mistake, be- 
cause the Manchester, Sheffield ; and. 
Lincoln Railway is not the only railway 
that goes to Grimsby. The Great 
Northern Railway goes there as well, 
and the land and the sea rates are quite. 
separate, being arranged by the rail- 
way companies interested and a con- 
ference of shipowners. ‘ 

Sm A. ROLLIT: What I said was 
that for the communication to Lanca- 
shire, Yorkshire, and the West, there 
was practically only one railway. 

*Mrz. DUFF: As a matter of fact, the 
Great Northern Railway goes toGrimsby 
and carries on a trade which amounts to. 
something like 78,000 tons annually. 
It has been further stated that although 
the company obtained power to run. 
steamboats to 11 places they have only 
availed themselves of the privilege in 
three cases—Rotterdam, Hamburg, and. 
Antwerp. Surely if the object of the 
Company is to compete with private 
shipowners and to destroy their pre’ 
perty they would avail themselves o: all 
the powers which the Legislature has 
conferred upon them. The Committee 
had to consider whether in granting a 
further extension of the powers of the 
company, they were acting in the public. 
interests. They sat for four days ; they 
went into the matter most exhaustively 
and they came to the conclusion that the. 
public interests would be best served by 
granting the powers asked for. I do 
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not think that anything has passed in 
the discussion to-day which tends to 
shake the decision at which the Com- 
mittee arrived. Personally, I can say 
with confidence that I never had a more 
simple case before me, and I make 
. @strong ap to the House to support 
the decision of the Committee. uae 
*Mrz. HULSE (Salisbury): As a 
Member of the Committee, I rise for 
the purpose of opposing the Motion of 
the hon. Member for South Islington, 
and to support my hon Friend the 
Member for Banff, who, as Chairman 
of the Committee with whom I recently 
served, paid the closest attention to 
the question at issue. I will not pre- 
sume to trouble the House with any 
personal explanation of the reasons 
which induced me to come to the de- 
cision I did. I have simply risen for 
the purpose of entering a protest, in 
the strongest possible terms,against the 
ersonal element which has been intro- 
uced in the matter by an opposition 
hailing from Hull. With regard to the 
remarks of the hon. Member for South 
Islington, I would remind him that a 
Committee of this House is not bound 
to consider personal or private interests, 
and I do not think the House need be 
alarmed at the prospect of the port of 
Hull having another rival in the steam- 
boat carrying trade to the Baltic and 
Norwegian Ooasts. Seeing that the 
at landed interest of this country has 
een ruined by foreign competition and 
by undue preference for foreign trans- 
port, it is a matter of some astonish- 
ment to find all the forces of the 
shipping interest in this House muster- 
ing its forces to secure a monopoly, 
and to prevent competition with 
the corn-growing countries of the 
North. he existing facilities for 
the Baltic and Scandinavian trade are 
altogether insufficient, and additional 
facilities are required. Certainly, the 
evidence placed before the Committee 
in favour of extending the powers 
granted to the Manchester, Sheffield, 
and Lincoln Railway Company in 1864 
was overwhelming. Sir, f venture to 
think the House will stultify its inde- 
ndence if it takes the course which 
as been suggested, after the Committee 
has given four days’ careful considera- 
tion to the Bill. This House has hitherto 
risen superior to all private interests, but 
if great shipowners who have amassed 


Mr. Duff 
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fortunes by high rates—and all 
of competition—are to be allowed to 
come down and dictate to the House, then 
the independence and usefulness of the 
good work of the Committees will be at 
anend. I am sure that no hon. Member 
can judge without being acquainted with 
the evidence which was tendered before 
the eva of the eg — of 
the monopo. — y , to 
which atleden as‘been made. I will 
only add that if competition is the 
life of business, and if Free Trade 
fs the source of commercial Prosperity, 
I venture to think that the House 
has no right to suppress one body 
of traders for the benefit of another. 
Hon. Members may think I have spoken 
somewhat strongly, but I am sure they 
will acquit me of any personal motives 
or personal feeling in the matter. I 
only trust that the personal agitation of 
an interested clique will receive at the 
hands of honourable Members. that re- 
proof which is justly deserved, and that 
the decision of the Committee may be 
upheld. 

Mr. J. O. STEVENSON (South 
Shields): I will not detain the House 
one single minute except to ask it to 
remember that this is a much wider 
question than any mere local dispute. 
I see in the Bill a long list 
of ports to which the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincoln Company intends 
to run vessels and compete with the 
general shipowners of the country in 
the trade with those ports. I wish 
to say that the shipowners of the Tyne 
feel very strongly in this matter. Ships 
are trading regularly to nearly all these 
ports, to which the Manchoster, Sheffield 
and Lincoln seek power to send their 
vessels. I hope the House will carefully 
guard the rights of private owners. 
A Standing Order controlling this kind 
of power has been made, and when 
powers are granted the special reasons 
for doing so are to be set forth by the 
Chairman of the Committee. I never 
saw a weaker Report than that of the 
Chairman of the Committee on the 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln 
(Steamboats) Bill, and I have heard that 
the Committee were not unaninious in 
the matter. There is no monopoly on 
the sea, but it is possible to get 4 
monopoly of access to ports, and this 
is what the Manchester, Sheffield, and 
Lincoln Company are striving after. 
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Being owners of docks, are they to 
become shipowners, and as shipowners 
are they to become merchants, 
to make cargoes for their ships? 
I think Parliament should carefully 
uard against any proposal of this 
ind. I maintain that an exceptional 
ease has not been proved, and I shall 
vote for the rejection of the Bill. 

*Mr. OC. H. WILSON — West) : 
I must ask for the indulgence of the 
House for a short time, because I have 
been personally referred to. One hon. 
Member talked about large shipowners 
coming down and dictating to the 
House. Ifthe hon. Member had been 
in the House as long as I have he 
would hardly have made such a remark. 
I can hardly imagine that any Member 
accustomed to the usages of the House 
would be so foolish as to attempt to 
dictate to hon. Members. The hon. 
Member for Grimsby has told the 
House that this is a frivolous opposi- 
tion, and that is one of the main 
reasons why he objected to the course 
which has been taken. But is it a 
frivolous opposition? It appears to 
me to be connected with a ques- 
tion which possibly aims at the 
supremacy of England on the sea. We 
have been told by the supporters of 
this Railway Bill that shipowners are 
monopolists, but the real monopolists 
are the railway companies themselves. 
The sea is open to every one. We have 
been told that this is a question for Hull 
only, but it is nothing of the 
sort. Every hon. Member connected 
with the north-east coast of Eng- 
land knows that in these districts 
the people are more interested even 
than the people of Hull themselves. 
I believed that these powers, if put into 
force, will injure the interests of north- 
eastern ports much more than those of 
Hull. it were Parliamentary to say 
so, there appears to me to be a lament- 
able amount of ignorance displayed by 
certain hon. Seulaian whom I will not 
name. I am very much surprised to 
hear that Grimsby is the most direct 
route for Lancashire and Manchester. 
The most direct route into the in- 
terior of England, as far as the 
Humber ports are concerned, is the 
port of Goole. The port of Goole is 
40 miles nearer manufacturing districts 
than the port of Grimsby, and the port 
of Goole is in connection with the 
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powerful railway company of the Lan+ 
cashire and Yorkshire, and also the 
Aire and Oalder Oanal, and there is a 
sufficient supply of steamers at that port 
for the trade without giving power to the 
railway company. Grimsby, too, would 
have had an ample supply of steamers if it 
had not been for the course the directors 
of the Manchester, Sheffield and Lincoln 
took in 1864. In that year, before the 
enormous development of the Mercantile 
Marine of England, this company, 
having also a monopoly of the 
docks at Grimsby, obtained powers 
to run to eleven ports, but of these 
eleven ports, after 25 years they have 
used their powers to three only, and 
now they come before Parliament and 
ask for practically unlimited power to 
run to every port where private ship- 
owners have, after hard work, suc- 
ceeded in establishing and developi 
trades. They now say, “We sh 
come and use our capital to take away 
the trades from the private owners.’” 
That may be fair, and it may not; but 
the end of it will be that if they obtain 
these powers the railway company, 
with the profits on their railway rates, 
will be able to run their vessels on 
much cheaper rates than the private 
owners, and will ultimately drive the 
latter out of the field. That will not 
tend much to the benefit of the general 
ublic. Once this monopoly is esta- 
lished it will do away with private 
enterprise, which I unhesitatingly main- 
tain has made the greatness of this 
country and instead establish a h 
railway monopoly. I believe the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Sheffield has been urging hon. Members 
to vote for this Bill. [Mr. Munprtia 
dissented.] I have heard such is 
the case. I also believe the right hon. 
Gentleman has stated that his con- 
stituents are much interested in this 
Bill, but I think he has made a mistake. 
The Manchester, Sheffield and Lincoln 
Company by maintaining the rates on 
the canal to Sheffield, which is their pro- 
, 80 as to keep up the railway rates, 
ave acted very | genaienerse to the 
interests of Sheffield manufacturers and 
the collieries in the district, so much 
so that a powerful company has been 
formed, sk tne are before Parliament 
with their scheme to endeavour to get 
the canal out of the hands of the 
Manchester, Sheffield and Lincoln 
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Qompany, and so break down this 
monopoly. Although the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincoln Company now 
come to Parliament and say what great 
things they are going to do for the 
‘traders. They have in some instances 
almost destroyed trades. Trades have 
had to be given up and removed to the 
west coast in consequence of these high 
vates of carriage. What was the object of 
the Railway Rates Bill of last year? As 
far as I can grasp the feeling of the Oom- 
mittee on that Bill, there was a strong 
opinion that the monopolist powers of 
wailway companies should be restricted, 
but here in the House if I am able to 
uge the feeling of the majority of 
i present, they with their eyes 
open are going to grant an increased 
monopoly to one railway company 
which I unhesitatingly said will not be 
in the interests of manufacturers and 
traders of this country, but will in the 
end be detrimental to their interests 
and the great interests of the Mercan- 
tile Marine of this country. I may also 
say another thing. If the Manchester, 
Sheffield and Lincoln Company want to 
do all these great things for the traders 
of England, they at the present moment 
have their railway station in Hull, they 
an run from Hull as cheaply as they 
could from Grimsby, they have 
equal facilities for doing work at 
Hull and at Grimsby, andthat is one 
very good reason why this scheme 
should not be sanctioned. I could say a 
great deal more, but time is limited, 
and knowing that the House does not 
like to have its time occupied with 
rivate business of this sort, it is not 
advisable to go further into argument. 
I maintain unhesitatingly that this is 
not the case of a Hull monopoly. The 
fact that one firm alone has three times 
the steam tonnage that these trades 
require is in itself a strong argument 
against the alleged necessity for further 
‘shipping power to this company. I say 
unhesitatingly it is not required in the 
interest of traders, and it will be granting 
anincreased monopoly to railway com- 
panies in this country ifit isto be taken 
asa precedent. I hope hon. Memberswill 
consider very carefully before they give 
their vote in favour of this great railway 
monopoly. 
Mr. LEONARD COURTNEY (Corn- 
wall, Bodmin): No one can complain of 
personal or local jealousy in matters of 
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trade, but I think the House has 
a right to: remember that when 
Bills are committed to the care of 
Members upstairs, and evidence ig 
entered into there at full length upon 
every point which arises, it may 
reasonably complain if an attempt is 
made to re-open the Bill after a decision 
has been arrived at by the Committee 
to which it was referred, upon grounds 
which that Committee have had brought 
before them at very great length. Any 
attempt of that kind should come from 
persons who are so far removed from 
any suggestion of mere rival interests 
as to command the attention of the 
House. We have heard the opposition 
to this Bill. It is first of all moved by 
the hon. Member for Islington, who is 
not disconnected with Hull, and seconded 
by the hon. Member opposite, who is 
one of the Members for Hull. It is 
supported by another hon. Member for 
Hull, and the last speaker was another 
hon. Member for the same constituency, 
the latter having also been heard at full 
length before the Committee to whom 
the Bill was referred. Everything that 
hon. Members have said now, and a 
great deal more, was said then. 
There, all the evidence could be 
examined and _ tested, and _ the 
Committee having done so came to a 
full and clear decision on the point. 
For my part, I refuse to enter 
into the merits of the case when nothing 
new is presented, and undersuch circum- 
stances I hope the House will by a 
sufficient majority show its sense of the 
inconvenience, to say nothing more, of 
attempts to revise a decision so arrived 
at, or to prevent such a course being 
repeated rashly in the futurs. 

rn. T. HEALY (Longford, N.): I 
rise for the purpose of expressing my 
entire dissent from the doctrine laid 
down by the distinguished Chairman of 
Committees. I do so on the ground 
that I decline to accept the doctrine 
that three or four gentlemen in a room 
upstairs and a number of lawyers 
nagging at them are in a far better 
position for deciding upon-a question 
than hon. Membersarehere. I take my 
stand upon the ground that this is an 
attempt byalarge Corporation which has 
quite sufficient money to pay its share- 
holders a reasonable amount of interest 
already, to prevent ordinary private 
traders from getting that reasonable 
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amount of gain on their undertakings 
to which, I think, as ordinary citizens of 
the country, they are entitled, indepen- 
dent of the interests of great Corpora- 
tions. 

The House divided:—Ayes 175; 
Noes 85.—(Division List, No. 125) 


Main question put; Bill considered ; 
to be read the third time. 


FRESHWATER, YARMOUTH, AND NEW- 
PURT RAILWAY BILL. 

Order for Second Reading, read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Mz. RICHARD CHAMBERLAIN 
(Islington, W.): I beg to move the 
Amendment that stands in myname. I 
do so, not with the object of preventin 
the construction of a railway that wi 
take the public to a certain place, but on 
the ground that it is undesirable to 
allow the construction of railways which 
will go through a place that owes its 
charm to quiet seclusion and natural 
beauty. I and those who support me 
are raising this objection not, as 
has been said in the statement 


issued in support of the Bill, 


in the interests of the inhabitants 
of Freshwater, but in the interest 


of the public at large, and of all those- 


who value the picturesque in this 
country and do not desire to see it inter- 
fered with by the building speculator 
or the contractor. The proposed rail- 
way is an extension: of the reshwater 
Railway to Totland Bay, which is 
only a mile and three-quarters from the 
Freshwater Railway Station. The 
railway would actually bisect the whole 
of a peninsula ’} miles long by 14 
broad, and the result will be very 
seriously to impair the charm that 
makes the great attraction of this part 
of the Isle of Wight. I do not speak 
in the interest of the innkeepers and 
tradesmen of Freshwater; but, as a 
matter of fact, the st = vet 
water are strongly op to the Bi 

and on one of ie three petitions I 
have been.asked to present against the 
measure the first signature is that of 
Lord Tennyson. It is said that those 
who have objections to the Bill should 
raise them before the Select Committee. 
I venture to submit that a Select Oom- 
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mittee is a tribunal before which 
objections raised by private individuals 
can fitly be heard, but it is not 
one before which an objection of a 
public character can be taken. The 
question on which we want the House 
to express an opinion is whether or not 
in the oe interest it is well that a 
place like the Isle of Wight, the garden 
of England, should be unnecessarily cut 
up by raiiway. This line, I say, is al- 
together unnecessary. The promoters 
of the Bill say that Totland is a grow- 
ing place. It may be, butit only has 200 
inhabitants at the present time. There 
is no village there. There are a few 
houses and an hotel which does not 
pay, and I believe that the secret of the 
construction of the line is that the rail- 
way company intend to acquire the 
hotel, and I believe that the creation of 
a building estate is contemplated. If 
the House rejects the Bill and does so 
wrongly, the wrong can be set right 
next year, or the year afterwards; but 
if, on the other hand, this concession is 
granted to these building speculators or 
hotel proprietors, any injury that is 
done will be irrevocable. The promoters 
suggest that they can increase the traffic 
to and from the Isle of Wight by means 
of steamers from Bournemouth. I sub- 
mit that that is absolutely ridiculous. At 

resent the routes to the island are from 

ortsmouth to Ryde, and from Lyming- 
ton to Yarmouth. Those who adopt the 
last named route have to cross the So- 
lent, to traverse several miles of sea, and 
to land at a very exposed place. It is 
only in the height of the season and in 
calm weather that that route is used at 
all. It may be that steamers taking 
cargoes of cheap trippers may go that 
way, but then I suggest that the point 
of debarcation is a wrong one, and that 
they only ought to go to Alum Bay and 
the Needles, which are the principal 
attractions of the cheap trippers. If 
this Bill be rejected and the railway 
should be shown in some subsequent 
year to be necessary, the development 
of the existing traffic will show whether 
the terminus of the line ought to be 
nearer Alum Bay or Totland Bay. Ido 
not think a community of 200 persons, 
like that at Totland Bay, has a right 
to a railway which will spoil the whole 
country. It is true that there is a brick- 
field and a small pottery at Totland 
Bay, but they do not employ more than 
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100 persons, and when the line gets 
beyond them it will seriously impair the 
beauty and picturesqueness of the dis- 
trict. The history of this railway com- 
y has been one of continual changes 
of mind and procrastination. Their first 
Act was granted in 1880. In 1883 they 
got an extension of time and, further 
powers. In 1887 they again got further 
powers, and at the present time, nine 
egg after the first Act was obtained, 
e line is not opened for passenger 
traffic, and a portion of it has 
not been completed at all. I submit 
that it would be unwise to grant further 
powers to a company which has shown 
such uncertainty and changeable- 
ness with regard to its plans, be- 
fore the present line is even open for 
traffic. For the reasons I have given, I 
ask the House to assent to my Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
from the word “That” to the end of 
the question in order to add the 
words— 

** Having regard to the character of the 
south-western corner of the Isle of Wight, and 
the railway accommodation at present autho- 
rized, it is undesirable to give any further 

wers to a Company which is only now open- 
ing for passenger traffic a line the construction 
of which was authorized in 1880.”—(Mr. 
Richard Chamberlain.) 

Question proposed, ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question.” . 


*Toz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
R. Weserer, Isle of Wight): I admit 
that if ever there was a case for careful 
examination of a Bill by a Select Com- 
mitte this is one. I do not, however, 
think the hon. Gentleman opposite can 
have spoken from personal Senta 
of this line of railway, as he certainly 
made one or two curious statements 
with regard to the geographical position. 
The company have at present obtained 
powers for a line from Newport to Fresh- 
water, and the question now is whether 
that line ought to be extended for about 
a mile and a half in the direction of Tot- 
land Bay. Knowing the country, I can 
say that it does not spoil any district 
or pass through any picturesque country. 
At the same time, I think the questions 
involved are subjects for determination 
by a Select Committee, before which 
those who are in favour of and those 
who are against the Bill can give 


Mr. Richard Chamberlain 
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evidence. The hon. Member has referred 
to the financial position of the company 
and to the delay which has taken place in 
completing its undertaking. It is, 
however, common knowledge that, with 
regard to railways in sparsely-populated 
districts, and certainly with respect to 
the Isle of Wight railways things are 
not made with such rapidity as they are 
where the population is larger. Oor- 
tainly, if there has been undue procras- 
tination, that will be a matter for the 
Committee to determine. In my con- 
stituency opinions seem to vary as to 
the merits or demerits of the scheme, 
but I think that in any case it would be 
premature to reject the Bill without 
referring it to a Select Committee. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE(Northampton) : 
I find myself on this occasion in the 
pleasurable position of agreeing en- 
tirely with the hon. and learned Attor- 
ney General. The hon. Member for 
Islington (Mr. R. Chamberlain) opposes 
the Bill on public grounds. The public 
grounds are that the Isle of Wight is 
the garden of England, and that it 
ought not to be cut up by railways. 

Mr. R. CHAMBERLAIN : Unneces- 
sarily. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Well, un- 
necessarily. That is the very question 


that ought to be referred to a Committee — 


—whether this Bill is necessary or un- 
necessary. I have here a copy of a 
petition stating that a considerable 
number of the inhabitants of the island 
do not object to, but like, the scheme. I 
protest against the doctrine that certain 
parts of the country are to be called per 
dens of England, and ought, therefore, 
to be kept out of the civilization of Eng- 
land. to the trippers, I am one my- 
self. I want to go and see places, and 
I read tah ote iol can by rail. I 
have never yet discovered that a rail- 
way spoils the beauty of any district. 
After all, what is a railway? Itis a 
road. We hear poets talking about the 
beauties of roads and about the smoke 
perme ys from the cottages. In rail- 
ways the smoke is always moving along. 
I myself think a railway is a beautiful 
object. When I see a railway in a dis- 
trict I know that I can get away from 
that district if I do not want to stop 
there long. A railway reminds me of 
pe oe and of this sean and of lots 
of pleasant things. must enter my 
protest. against the principle that we 
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ht not to refer a Railway Bill to a 
Select Committee because it is sup 
that it will interfere with the beauty of 
a district. 

Mr. BRYOE (Aberdeen, 8.): I do 
not propose to discuss with so high an 
ssthetic authority as the hon, Membér 
for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) the 

uestion of the’ beauty of railroads. 
e of us think that railroads are 
beautiful enough in their own places, but 
éertainly they are not beautiul when 
they are out of their places. The hon. 
Member for Northampton regards this 
scheme as a pro to extend the 
civilization of England to Totland Pier. 
The pier is a mile and ahalf beyond 
the present terminus, and the only 
difference the line will make will be that 
it will enable people to go from Fresh- 
water to Totland Pier by railroad 
instead of in a fly. Many of those who 
object to the line on the ground of the 
injury it will inflict on the scenery will 
have no locus stands before a Select Com- 
mittee, and a special instruction would 
be needed to enable the Committee to 
consider a question of that kind. I can 
say, from information supplied to me, 
that a large number of people in the 
Isle of Wight object to the Bill, and 
think that if carried the effect upon the 
scenery will be very prejudicial. Being 
unable to urge their objection in any 
other way, they are obliged to do so 
through the mouths of hon. Members of 
this House. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
QUESTIONS. 


: —o—— 
IRELAND—JUDICIAL RENTS. 


Mr. JOHN ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rushcliffe): I beg to ask Mr. Solicitor 
General for Ireland if he could state in 
how many of the 8,861 holdings given 
in Parliamentary Paper No. 81, of 
Session 1889, was the rental judicial, 
and in how many not so; and, what 
amount of the £214,922 rental of these 
lioldings was judicial, and what not so? 

Taz CHIEF SEORETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
East): The Land Commissioners regret 
that they are unable to give tlie informa- 
tion ‘sought in this question, as) the 
books from which the Parliamen 
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and nen-judicial rents, while to make an 


posed | examination for the purpose into the 


agreement in each case would seriously 
interfere with the disposal of the Com 
missioners’ current business. & 


GREYSTONES HARBOUR. 

Mr. WILLIAM CORBET (Wicklow, 
E.): I — ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury if a memorial has been receivéd 
from the inhabitants of Greystones, 
county Wicklow, in which it is stated 
that the harbour recently constructed 
there at a cost of £10,000 is ueless, 
being almost completely filled up with 
shingle; whether any inquiry has been 
made as to the truth of the statement; 
and, what course the Treasury propose 
to take so as to make the harbour avail- 
able for the use of the fishermen? ! 

Taz SECRETARY to tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. L. Jacxson, Leeds, N.) : 
I have received a most careful Report 
from the Board of Public Works upon 
the subject of Greystones Harbour, 
which I shall be happy to show to the 
hon. Member. I propose to sanction 
the measures recommended by the 
Board to prevent the further deposit of 
shingle. 


FISHING RIGHTS IN SCOTCH LOOHS, 
Mr. FRASER MACKINTOSH (In- 
vernessshire): I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate whether there is any law pre- 
venting the public from fishing for trout 
during the season for freshwater lakes 
in Scotland, used as national waterways 
for navigation, such as Lochs Neas, 
Oich, oh. Lochy, in Invernessshire ? 
*Tuz LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. P. B. 
Roserrson, Bute): The question whether 
the public have a right to fish in a 
— loch is not one which can be 
etermined by any general formula, 
such as that suggested in the question. 
I find that the legal position of the lochs 
named in the question has been the 
subject of litigation between M‘Donell, 
of Glengary, and the Caledonian Canal 
Commissioners, and the hon. Gentleman 
will find the subject discussed in Stewart 
on Fishing (p. 255). 


THE EDUCATION CODE, 
Mz. JOHN TALBOT (Oxford Uni- 
versity): I beg to, ask the Vice Presi- 
dent .of the. Committee of Council, on 
Education. whether he can now name a 
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Education Code will be taken; and, 
whether he can give an assurance that 
the House shall not be committed to 
an acceptance of the Code till such 
discussion shall have taken place ? 

Taz VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COMMITTEE or COUNCIL (Sir W. 
Harr Dyxe, Kent, Dartford): I hope 
that the state of public business will 
admit of a discussion upon the new Oode 
during the last week in June. I can 
assure my hon. Friend that the House 
shall not be committed to an acceptance 
of the Code until such discussion has 
taken place. 


HAKIN LANDING PLACE. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) (in the 
absence of Admiral Mayne): I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade 
whether he is aware that in 1876 the 
Board of Trade granted permission to 
the Milford Docks Company to build 
a pier at Hakin Point, Milford 
Haven, upon the representation that it 
was ‘‘ essential for the necessities of the 
inhabitants,” such necessity being caused 
by the Docks Company having enclosed 
the whole ‘‘ Pill” which had theretofore 
been used for the boats; that this pier 
has remained open for the use of the 
public until the present year, and that 
now it has been closed by the Docks 
Company, and that consequently the 
inhabitants, for whose necessities it was 
admittedly built, have no longer the 
free use of it, and that the Dock Com- 

any propose to make the people pay 
or using it; and whether he will take 
such steps as are necessary to enforce 
the conditions upon which the Board of 
Trade granted the site and the permis- 
sion to build the pier, the spirit and 
the intention of the grant having been 
evidently broken to the injury of the 
inhabitants of the place ? 

*Tuz PRESIDENT or tox BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir M. Hicks Beracu, 
Bristol, W.): In December, 1876, the 
Milford Docks Company submitted for 
sanction the plans of a landing slip 
at Hakin, which they were authorized 
by Parliament to construct, as incidental 
to the works authorized by the Milford 
Docks Act, 1874, and the Board of 

Trade, having satisfied themselves that 
that work would not interfere with 
navigation, assented to it in the 
following year, on the single condition 
that the end of the slipway was properly 


Mr. John Talbot 
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lighted. I have no reason to doubt the 
accuracy of the statement in the second 

aragraph of the hon. and gallant 
Pe. ae s question. The 
Company, at the time they made their 
application, stated that it was deemed 
‘“ essential for the necessities of the 
inhabitants of Hakin,’’ but even if that 
statement had not been made, the 
Board of Trade, in the absence of 
objections to the application in the 
interests of navigation, would not have 
been at liberty to refuse their consent. 
The Board regret that they have no 
power to compel the company to finish 
the work, or to maintain it for the free 
use of the public. 


INDIA—PUBLIC SERVICE 

COMMISSION—DISTRESS IN GANJAM: 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
of State for ‘India whether, in view of 
his statement on the 6th inst. respecting 
the promised inquiry into Indian affairs 
now to be abandoned, and his reference 
to the Public Service Commission and 
the Finance Committee, the Government 
will give an early for the discussion of 
these Reports: and, whether he 
proposes this Session to introduce any 
legislative measure to give effect to an 
of the recommendations of the Public 
Service Commission; and I also desire 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he has any information from 
the Viceroy of India as to the state of 
affairs in Ganjam ? 

*Taze UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir J. Gonrst, 
Chatham): No intimation has reached 
Her Majesty’s Government of any desire 
on the part of any Meruber of the 
House to take the sense of the House 
on any questions arising out of these 
Reports. It is not yet ascertained 
whether any legislation will be necessary 
to give effect to such of the recommen- 
dations of the Public Service Com- 
mission as the Government may 
ultimately adopt. The following tele- 
grams have been received, dated May 
21, with reference to the cholera out- 
break at Ganjam— 

“ General condition of Ganjam as to scarcity 
ania un Prices risen slightly. 
umber of persons employed on relief wor 
about 15,000. Pecuniary relief about 1,000. 
Deaths from ine adapt as poo 

re in my! 0! week, v 
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of cholera have occurred at famine relief works. 
Additional medical officers despatched. No 
deaths frum starvation. Weekly telegrams 
will be sent every Tuesday, that being the day 
when figures are received here.” 


And the Governor of Madras, telegraph- 
ing from Ootacamund, May 22, says— 
“Cholera in Ganjam bad. I propose to 
go there as soon as possible.” 


TRELAND—EDUCATIONAL — ERASMUS 
SMITH’S ENDOWMENTS. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY ——* N.): 
I beg to ask the Solicitor General for 
Ireland to explain why the Commis- 
sioners under the Educational Endow- 
ments (Ireland) Act have not dealt, 
in spite of the lapse of almost four 
years, with the Erasmus Smith Edu- 
cational Endowment; are they aware 
that this delay, depriving the children 
of the tenants on the Erasmus Smith 
estates, and ‘‘ 20 other poor children” 
within two miles of each of the 
Erasmus Smith Grammar Schools, of 
the use of their legal rights to the 
endowment, is felt to be most unjust 
to those children; and when will the 
Commissioners deal with the Erasmus 
Smith Endowment? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. H. Mappezn, Dublin 
University): The Educational Endow- 
ments Commissioners state that before 
proceeding to settle a draft scheme for 
the future management of Erasmus 
Smith’s Endowments they thought it 
necessary to hold a public inquiry in 
Dublin, and also at each of the schools 
at Drogheda, Ennis, Galway, and 
Tipperary, as well as at Sligo, where 
one of the estates is situated. Occasion 
was taken to hold these inquiries when 
the Commissioners were inquiring as to 
other endowments in the same localities. 
The inquiries are now completed, and 
the Commissioners expect to publish a 
draft scheme in October next. The 
claims of the tenants to receive educa- 
tion in accordance with the intention of 
the founder are under careful considera- 
tion. The time of the Commission has 
been very fully occupied in dealing with 
the cases of other endowments not less 
urgent, as to which the preliminary 
inquiries have been completed. 

Mr.T.M. HEALY: May Task the hon. 
and learned Gentleman is it a reasonable 
thing, now that the inquiries which 
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primarily numbered only four are con- 
cluded, to postpone the scheme until 
October ? 


Mr. MADDEN: I have no doubt at 


all that the Commissioners are proceed- 
ing with the scheme as rapidly as the 
claims of other endowments with which 
they have to deal will allow them. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: In view of the 
great importance of these matters, I 
will take occasion, on the Vote for the 
expenses of the Commission, to call 
attention to the great delay in dealing 
with these endowments. 


INDIA—NATIVE GOVERNMENTS AND 
SPECULATORS — REPORT OF THE 
DECCAN MINING COMMISSION. 


Sir G. CAMPBELL (Kirkcaldy): I 
beg to ask the under Secretary of State 
for India (1) whether any effect has yet 
been given to the warning in the last 
paragraph of the Report of the Com- 
mittee on the Deccan Mining Company, 
against allowing direct communications 
between Native Indian Governments 
and speculators on the London 
Stock Exchange; whether (2), not- 
withstanding the exposure by the 
Committee of the frauds which re- 
sulted from such direct communica- 
tions in the case of that Mining Com- 
pany, the matter has been again settled 
directly between the agents of the 
Native Government and the speculators, 
or whether the Government of India 
has controlled the negotiations, and 
sanctioned the arrangement come to; 
and (3), whether there is any truth in the 
report that, so far from the concession 
shown by the Committee-to have been 
obtained by the fraudulent sharing of 
the profits by the agent of the Native 
Government being cancelled, the term 
of the monopoly originally granted has 
been considerably extended ? 

*Sir JOHN GORST: 1. The principle 
of allowing no direct communications 
between Native Indian Governments 
and speculators on the London Stock 
Exchange is accepted, and will be acted 
on by the Secretary of State and Govern- 
ment of India. As to 2 and 3, no 
arrangement has been sanctioned. The 
terms of a proposed arrangement are 
now under discussion by the Secretary 
of State, and it would, therefore, be 
premature to state their nature or 
scope. 
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‘*  vHE EGYPTIAN DEBT. 


Sm G. CAMPBELL Rewcmwres 7B I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether, if the pro- 
for converting the Egyptian 
rivileged Debt are accepted, existing 
holders are to have the option of con- 
senting to a lower rate of interest with- 
out charge for conversion or whether 
the whole is to be repaid under arrange- 
ments with financiers, who will again 
have commissions, charges, and profits 
on the new loans; and, with whom 
rested the regulation of those com- 
missions and charges under a pro- 
visional agreement said to have been 
made; also whether there was any 
truth in the telegram published this 
morning to the effect that in addition 
to the Privileged Debt the other Debts 
were to be added to the loan? 

*Toz UNDER SECRETARY orf 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir 
James Fercusson, Manchester, N.E.): 
Tam not in a position to make any 
statement with regard to an arrange- 
ment which has not yet been officially 
communicated by the Egyptian Govern- 
ment and the negotiation of which rests 
entirely with them. 

Sir G. CAMPBELL: Yes, but did 
not the right hon. Gentleman say that 
Her Majesty’s Government in common 
with the other Powers had been con- 
sulted, and did he not say that they had 
consulted their law advisers and had 
givén their assent to the proposals of 
the ni aap Government ; and that 
being the case, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment must be aware of the terms of 
the arrangement ? 

*S8m JAMES FERGUSSON: I think 
I have already stated Her Majesty’s 
Government were of opinion there was 
- no legal objettion to the Egyptian 
Government endeavouring to make the 
arrangement, but it’ will be for them as 
one of the Powers’ to give or withhold 
their assent when the propdsalé are 
in a‘form to be submitted to them. 


J. IRELAND—INOCREASE OF RABIES. 
Mz. PINKERTON (Galway) : I be 
to ask the Solicitor General for Ireland 
whether his &ttention has béen directed 
to a statement ‘that’ the prevalends” of 
rabiés throughout’ certain distticts ii 
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the North of Ireland ‘had increased lately | Office 
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to an} alarming extent, and whether he 
would cause instructions to be issued to 
thé "Boards Of Guardians. and Toeal 
Authorities to use every effort to ch 
the spread of the disease, and ordéra 
stricter supervision on the part of th 
police ? A 
__Mr. MADDEN : I am not aware of 
what statement is referred to by the 
hon. Member in the first. paragraph. 
The Official Returns on the ay ee 
which re carefully prepared, show 
some increase in cases of rabies in the 
North of Ireland, ner happily not a 
very great increase, the total number 
of cases reported from the whole of 
Ulster ‘this year up to May 11 being 
55, as compared with 46 during the 
corresponding period of last year. 
Some cases recently occurred in the 
unions of Armagh, Banbridge, and 
Downpatrick, and the respective Boards 
of Guardians have made regulations 
under the Rabies Order for the control 
of dogs. The police are fully alive to 
their duties in the matter. 





THE CONVICTION OF THOMAS LOVE. 


Mz. W. CORBET: On behalf of Mr. 
W. Repmonp (Fermanagh, N.), I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether he will 
inquire into circumstances regarding the 
conviction of Thomas Love in 1885, and 
now in Mountjoy Prison, Dublin; 
and, whether it is true that circum- 
stances have, in this case, been brought 
under the attention of the Home Office 
which will warrant an investigation 
into whether justice has not béen 
done ? = 

Mrz. MADDEN: My right hon. 
Friend has asked me to reply to this 
question. The convict, Thomas Love, 
is now undergoing his fourth sentence 
of penal servitude, the conviction bein 
for two Gases of larceny after pre- 
vious convictions, which were for sheep 
stealing, larceny, receiving stolen 
burglary, and subsequent felony. Hi 
case has been under review in connectior 
with memorials submitted by him to two 
successive Lord Lieutenants, who de- 
cided ‘thatthe law should take its 
course.’ I ami informed that no circum- 
stances have in this case been brough 
under the attention of the’ H 
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THE TRAFALGAR: 


“Mz. HANBURY (Preston) :’ Be 
ask the First Lord of the Admiralty what 
émnount of extra weight has been worked 
into the Trafalgar in éxcess'Of that in 
the original design ; ‘what is its effect 
m ‘her immersion ;' and‘ whether a 
Minute of February, 1887, meskes 
® Controller responsible that no devia- 
Ons from the designs approved by the 
Board shall take ‘place’‘which would in 
atiy way affect the immersion of the 
pom Pagan completed for service ? 
’ FIRST LORD or raz ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord Gzronez’ Hawtrron, 
Middlesex, Ealing): As ‘explained at 
perenne 4, page 5, of Parliamentary 
‘aper, UO. 5,635 of 1889, it is estimated 
that 500 tons of additional weight will 
bé worked into the 7rafalgar in excess 
of her original design, with a corre- 
sponding increase of immersion of 10 
inches. The hon. Member has been 
#étrectly informed with regard to the 
responsibility imposed upon the Con- 
er in the matter reférred to; there- 
fore every increase of weight, however 
#mall, has to receive the sanction of the 
Board (of which the Controller is a 
member) before it can be added to a 
ship in progress of construction or in 
commission. 


THE NEW UNIVERSITY FOR 
LONDON. 


Sm UGHTRED KAY-SHUTTLE- 
WORTH (Lancashire, Olitheroe): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
‘what is the cause of the delay in the 
publication and distribution to Members 
of the Report of the Royal Commission 


on the question of a new hamptons | for’ 


London which was laid upon the Table 
on 3rd May? 
*Mr. JACKSON: Perhaps I may be 
allowed to answer at the same time the 
—. of the hon. Member for South 
slington (Sir A. Rollit),; who asks 
when the Report will be printed and 
€irculated. I have made inquiry, and 
dm assured that there has been no 


unnecessary delay in the printing office. 
Qn'the 3rd of May the printers received 
from the Secretary the Report only, and 


it was not until a week or ten days later 
that they received a complete copy of the 
$vidence and appendices. I understand 
that the Secretary is still makigg a few 
further corrections. I have called the 


{May 28,1889}. 
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attention of the printers to the, inter 
with which th inne of io He ry 
awaited, and they will no doubt do all 
eid can to secure the issue without 
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POST OFFICE, AT CWMAVON. ., | 


* Sr H. HUSSEY VIVIAN (Swansea, 
Diatrlet) I beg to ‘ask the Postmaster 
Gen whether the a recently 
appointéd Postmaster for Cwmavon, a 

elsh speaking district, is unable’ to 
speak Welsh, and whether the right 
hon. Gentleman will on that ground re- 
consider the appointment; and whether 
he can arrange that two deliveries 
should be made in the central portion 
of Cwmavon as well as in the lower 
parts? . 

*Tuz POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr- 
Rarxzs, Cambridge University ): I find 
that the Postmaster recently appointed 
is unable to speak Welsh, but he undér- 
stands it, and his sons who assist 
him in the duties of the office have a 
good command of the language. He is 
very well and favourably known in the 
locality, and this appointment has, I 
understand, given the greatest satisfac- 
tion. Under these circumstances, I 
do not think it necessary to cancel 
the appointment. As regards the 
second portion of the hon. Member’s 
question, I have already sanctioned 
arrangements for affording two ‘dé- 
liveries in the day in the central portion 
of Cwmavon, and they will be carried 
into effect with as little delay as pos- 
sible. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


Sir G. CAMPBELL (Kirkcaldy): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether Mr. Calcraft’s letter of 
May 18 regarding electric lighting in 
the Metropolis correctly expresses the 
present intention of the Board of Trade 
to adopt Major Marindin’s proposals to 
set aside the provisions of the Act of 
Parliament of 1888 requiring the pre- 
vious consent of the Local Authority in 
many cases; whether the Board of 
Trade has ‘approved the proposal of 
Major Marindin that the mere objection 
by a Local Authority should not be con- 
sidered sufficient to excludé any com- 
pany unless the Locat Authority was 
itnelf ready at once to undertake the 


| supply of electricity, and give evidence 
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of its intention to do so; and whether 
that alone will be sufficient ground 
for a SY Report in each case stating 
grounds for dispensing with the consent 
of the Local Authority as required by 
the Act ; and whether, in cases where he 
finally determines to give concessions 
to companies without the consent of the 
Local Authorities, he will take care 
that his special Report on each case is 
laid before Parliament in sufficient 
time ? 

*Sir M. HICKS BEACH: Yes, Sir. 
Mr. Calcraft’s letter correctly expresses 
the present intention of the Board of 
Trade. Major Marindin’s Report, how- 
ever, does not go so far as is suggested 
in the second paragraph of the question. 
If in any case the consent of a Local 
Authority is dispensed with, the special 
report of the Board of Trade will be laid 
at the earliest possible moment before 
Parliament. It would not be consistent 
with the provisions of the Act of 1888 to 
insert in any Provisional Order any 
clause hindering or restricting the subse- 

uent granting of a license or Provisional 

rder to the Local Authority or any 
other person within the same area. 

Sm G. CAMPBELL: Does not 
Major Marindin use the words on the 
part of the Board of Trade that the 
mere objection should not be considered 
sufficient to exclude any company under 
the Local Authority was ready to under- 
take the supply and had shown their 
intention of doing so; and in regard to 
main roads and bridges is not the 
County Council an Authority whose 
consent should be required ? 

*Smr M. HICKS BEACH desired 
notice of the question. 





NATAL SUGAR. 

Mr. CAUSTON (Southwark, West) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies whether the Secretary of 
State approved, by a letter in 1888, of a 
Customs arrangement between the Cape, 
Natal and the Urange Free State, by 
which sugar, the produce of Natal, was 
to be charged in the Cape with a duty of 
6s. 3d. per cwt., whilst all other sugar, 
including beet sugar from Europe, was 
to be charged double, or 12s. 6d.; is 
this consistent with Article 4 of the Con- 
vention, which says that no higher 
duties shall be imposed on beet than on 
cane sugar in any of the Colonies; has 
the Secretary of State withdrawn his 
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approval of differential duty since the 
onvention was signed, or is it still in 
force; and will the Government pro- 
duce any. correspondence on the sub- 
ject ? 
‘Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe OOLONIES (Baron 
Henry pz Worms, Liverpool, East Tox- 
teth): It will be seen by comparing the 
terms of the Secretary of State’s des- 
patch of the 16th of April, 1888, with 
those of Sir Arthur Havelock’s despatch 
of the 5th of March (published at 
36 and 39 of Blue-book O. 5,390), 
no approval was expressed of the par- 
ticular clause of the Customs arrange- 
ment as to sugar. I would also observe 
that any communication made by the 
Secretary of State in April, 1888, could 
not have been at variance with Article 
4 of the Convention, inasmuch as that 
Article was only proposed by Her 
Majesty’s Government at the meeting of 
the Conference on the 16th of August, 
1888. As I stated in reply to an almost 
identical question put to me on the 11th 
of April by the hon. Member for Bethnal 
Green, Natal is not a member of the 
Customs Union, and there are no special 
provisions in it relating to a differential 
duty on Natal sugar. There is little 
correspondence on the subject, but such 
Papers as it may be desirable to publish 
will be presented to Parliament. 

Si LYON PLAYFAIR (Leeds, 
South): May I ask whether such differ- 
ential duty in favour of Natal sugar 
does not exist ? 

*Baron H.pz— WORMS: I have already 
answered that question. 

Str LYON PLAYFAIR: Does it 
exist ? 

*Baron H. pe WORMS: No; there is 
hno differential duty on account of Natal 
sugar. 


INDIA—THE PUBLIC SERVICE COM- 
MISSION AND THE FINANCE 
COMMITTEE. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for India whether his attention has been 
drawn to the fact that the inquiries by 
the Finance Committee and those con- 
ducted by the Public Service Commis- 
sion were so strictly limited, that the 
Committee was ‘‘debarred from inter- 
fering with arrangements deliberately 
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from inquiring into the status of the 
Governors of Madras and Bombay, the 
salaries of Civil servants, the system of 
issuing Government loans and conces- 
sions or guarantees to railway com- 
ies; and, whether, if his attention 
not hitherto been called to such 
limitations of the inquiries of the Com- 
mittee and Commission, he will consider 
the advisability of giving effect to the 
promise of the Government for a Parlia- 
men inquiry in these respects ? 

Suz J. GORST: The ve reap f of 
State is aware that the inquiries of the 
Finance Committee and Public Service 
Commission were directed by the in- 
structions of the Governor of India to 
definite practical objects. He is not 
aware of the existence of any branches 
of research in relation to the adminis- 
tration of the Government of India 
beyond the scope of theinquiries already 
made, to which the attention of a Par- 
liamentary Committee could be profit- 
ably directed at the present time. 


MR. DE SOUZA. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER (Wolverhamp- 
ton, E.): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies whether he 
would lay papers on the Table of the 
House relative to the case of Mr. De 
Souza ? 

*Baron H. pe WORMS: There is 
very little corréspondence which could 
be given, and, in the opinion of Her 
Majesty’s Government, it would not be 
for the public advantage to re-open the 
a involved in it by publishing 

t correspondence. I shall be happy 
to show to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Papers which would be given, if he cares 
to see them; and he can then judge 
whether to move for them. 


PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. 

Mr. CRILLY (Mayo, N.): I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury if, in 
connection with the delay alleged to have 
taken place in the delivery of Parlia- 
mentary Papers to the Members of the 
House, he is aware that while the 
Return, giving the rentals fixed by the 
Irish Laud Commission in November 
and December last, was presented as a 
complete printed volume to the House 
on the Ist of April, it was not distributed 
to Members until the 3rd of May; 
whether he is aware that a similar 
Return, giving the rentals fixed in 
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Jan and February, was presented, 
fully printed and aa on the 9th of 
May, and that this Return has not yet 
been distributed; and, whether he can 
make arrangements by which these 
Returns will be put in the hands of 
Members without such long delays 
taking place ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: The facts are as 
stated by the hon. Member. The 
second Return referred to will, I hope, 
be distributed on Saturday at latest. I 
am in communication with the different 
Departments with a view to preventing 
such delay in future. 


THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY. 


Mr. H. J. WILSON (York, W.R., 
Holmfirth): I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
to state where any information can be 
found showing the extent to which the 
recommendations of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary Committee of Inquiry, 
1883, have been acted upon? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am 
endeavouring to collect the informa- 
tion the-hon. Member desires, and I will 
see if it can be put into the form of a 
statement to be laid on the Table. If 
the hon. Gentleman will renew his 
question on Monday, by that time I 
shall have determined whether that 
course is practical or not. 


SALE OF CORN BY WEIGHT OR 
MEASURE. 


Mr. RANKIN (Herefordshire, Leo- 
minster) : [beg toask the President of the 
Board of Trade whether, in view of the 
very general agreement amongst far- 
mers, millers, and corn merchants, that 
corn should be sold by weight and not 
by measure of capacity, he will grant 
a Select Committee to inquire into the 
subject next Session ? 

*Sm MICHAEL HICKS BEAOH: 
I believe there is a very general agree- 
ment that corn should be sold by weight 
among the classes referred to, but not 
an agreement as to what that weight 
should be. If my hon. Friend could, 
during the autumn, help to bring about 
an agreement on the latter point, it 
would ten very much to the success of 
the view he represents. I can make no 

romise with regard to next Session, 
put in all probability a Committee 
would be use: 
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SELECT COMMITTEE ON COLONIZA- 
eile TION. 0 litters t 
“Mr. RANKIN : I beg to ask the Prosi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
when he intends to move for the 
nomination of the Select Committee on 
onization ? 

“*Taz PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. CO. T. 
Rrrourz, Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) : 
On Monday [I hope to do so. 


TEMPORARY NAVAL COMMAND. 

Oaptain PRICE (Devonport): I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Admiralty 
whether he is aware that officers on being 
— to the command of Her 

jesty’s ships for temporary service, 
as, for instance, on the occasion of 
reviews and naval mancouvres, are put 
to considerable personal expense in 
fitting out, and whether, to meet this; 
some allowance can be made to them 
by way of compensation ? 

Lorp G. HAMILTON : No informa- 
tion has reached me showing that officers 
in command are put to any considerable 
personal expense on being appointed to 
temporary command of Her Majesty’s 
ships; nor can I see any reason why 
this should necessarily be so. No case 
has, in my judgment, been established 
that would warrant compensation being 
given. 


FOREIGN MINISTERS. 


, Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether there is any 
precedent for an English Court investi- 
ting charges against the Foreign 
ister of another Power; and what 
is thé practice under International Law 
in dealing with Foreign Ministers 
accused under the law of another 
Power ? 
*Sir JAMES FERGUSSON: The 
Minister of a Foreign Power accredited 
to Her Majesty is not amenable to pro- 
cess of a British Courtof Law. This is 
in, accordance with a well recognized 
principle of International Law. I am 
not aware of any precedent to the con- 
trary. ! ; 
>Mz. T. M. HEALY: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman be, good enough to 
answer the latter part of my question ? 
*Sm JAMES ERGUSSON : The 
practice is as I have stated that 
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rocess of law in the country to which 
ne ply femal ty * aaa 
Me, T. M. HEALY: DoT understand 


that to apply to Foreign Min 
emroiited . to the English Govern- 
ment 
*Sm JAMES FERGUSSON : Itis'the 
eneral principle of International Law. 
am not aware of any precedent to the 
contrary. 
Mr. T, M. HEALY: May I ask has 
any protest been received from the Ameri- 
can rcamaehuanios the investigation 
by an English Court of Law of charges 
made against the American Minister in 
Chili ? ee pe 
*Sm J. FERGUSSON : Not that 1 am 
aware of. I will make inquiry on the 
subject. 


IRELAND—LAND COURT IN ANTRIM. 
Mr.HAYDEN (Leitrim, 8.) : I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland when the Sub-Com- 
missioners will hold a sitting in the 
County Antrim for the purpose of fixing 
fair rents; and whether he is aware 
that there are cases, entered since 
October, 1887, which have not yet been 
heard, and that the landlords in a part of 
the county are compelling the tenants 
to pay the full rent each half-year 
soiling the hearing of the cases ? 

Me. A. J. BALFOUR: The Land 
Commissioners inform me that a Sub- 
Commission has been sitting in the 
county Antrim continuously for the past 
eight months and will remain sitting 
during the summer, every endeavour 
being made to dispose of the cases out- 
standing. I am not aware that land- 
lords are acting in the manner alleged 
in the second paragraph. But, as 
already pointed out, it is competent in 
such cases for the tenant to have the 
legal proceeding stayed pending the fix- 
ing of a fair rent, if, in the opinion of 
the Qourt, the circumstances justify it; 
or, should the tenant pay at the rate of 
gid rent, statutable provision is made 
for an account between the parties for 
the rent accruing between the applica- 
tion and the fixing of the judicial rent. 


POSTAL DELIVERIES IN DUBLIN.” 
ORILLY (Mayo,N.) : I beg to ask 

di Pisteacics meee whether ate 
sted in Oork after 10 p.m. are not de- 
ivered im* Dublin until 5.30 p.m. the 
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$17. The ‘+ Cumberland” 
following evening,’ although ‘they weré 
until recently delivered, in Dublin ‘at 
1 p.m.; whether this change was made 
by fhe Department in Dublin to save 
e trouble of sending a van or messen- 
from the General Post Office to meet 
\6 arrival of the Cork train at Kings- 
ridge Station; and whether, consider- 
ing the convenience to the public 
afforded in the quick despatch of letters, 
he will direct the Department to revert 
to the arrangement of despatching a 
letter bag by the 6 a.m. train from 
Cork ? 
*Mr. RAIKES: The correspondence 
to which the hon. Member refers was 
until lately delivered in Dublin at noon, 
and the change to a later hour was made 
in order to save an expense which was 
not regarded as justified by the small 
number of letters concerned. I will 
have inquiries made on the subject, and 
shall be glad if I find there is sufficient 
ground for restoring the former arrange- 
ment. 


THE POLICE AND ELEMENTARY 
SOHOOLS. 


Mr. J. R. KELLY (Camberwell, N.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
thie Home Department whether he is 
aware that the Superintendent of Police 
at Rye recently held an informal 
fivate inquiry into a complaint made 
by the parent of a child named Martin, 
attending an elementary school in that 
town, with reference to certain punish- 
ment alleged to have been administered 
to such child by Mr. Jenkins, the head 
master of the school; whether such 
superintendent subsequently sent a 
Report of the alleged facts to the secre- 
tary of the London Society for the 
Prevention of Oruelty to Children ? 
Taz SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tat HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. H. 
Marruews, Birmingham, East): I am 
informed’ by the Ohief Constable of 
Sussex that the Superintendent of Police 
at Rye did, on the receipt of a letter 
from the London Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children, make inquiry 
stated in the question and sent a 
Report to the society, stating that the 
boy Martin had been examined by a 
doctor who did not consider him to have 
been unduly punished. The superin- 
ident in acting thus acted co to 
his printed instructions, with the 
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THE CUMBERLAND REFORMATORY 
w ; SHIP, “wag 
Apurrat FIELD (Sussex, Eastbourne): 
I beg to ask the Lord Advocate whethér 
he had read the Report of the trial in 
Sheriffs Court, Dumbarton, on 15th 
April, of certain boys named William 
Lewis, John Rankin, Jacob Napier, 
James M‘Vey, and Daniel Cowan, who 
were chi with having, on the night 
of 17th February, set fire to the 
Reformatory Ship “Cumberland, then 
moored in the Gareloch with 400° 
on board, whereby the said ship) wag 
prayer ea whether it is true that 







the above boys admitted their guilt 


except Cowan, as certified by thé 
evidence of the Commander, but that 
the jury gave, nevetheless, a verdict of 
“not proven” in respect of the four 
boys first named, and acquitted Cowan ; 
why so serious acrime was not tried 
before a higher court; and, whether he 
will take steps to cause the removal of 
such boys as are alleged to have been 
concerned in the firing of the ship to a 
regular reformatory on shore, rather 
than continue to train them for the call- 
ing of a seaman, and thus save merchant 
vessels from receiving such lads as part 
complement ? 

*Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON (Bute): 
I am acquainted with what took place 
at the trial of these boys. When ques- 
tioned by the Commander all except 
Cowan admitted their guilt, but subse- 
quently retracted this and denied that 
they were personally implicated. The 
jury no doubt considered that the admis- 
sion was made more or less under 
pressure, and that on this evidence they 
could not find the charge proved. The 
case was sent to be tried by the Sheriff 
because it was represented that a long 
delay would be prejudicial to the dis- 
cipline of the ship, and at that time 
deiay would have been inevitable if the 
case had been tried before the High Oourt. 
The question of the removal of thesé 
boys falls to be dealt with by the Home 
Secretary, and I shall call his attention 
to the suggestion of the hon. and gallant 
Member. ‘ Meantime the boys have 
been sent away from the ship on license 
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under Section 27 of the Industrial 
Schools Act of 1866. 


THE MILITARY AND THE CIVIL 
FORCES. 

Mr. JOHN ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rushcliffe): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
the authorities in any locality who are 
charged with the preservation of peace 
can requisition or call for the aid of 
the military, except in aid of and to 
support the civil force, and when the 
authorities are convinced that such 
force would prove insufficient to preserve 
the peace ? 

MATTHEWS: The military 
ought not, in my opinion, to be requisi- 
tioned by the authorities responsible for 
the preservation of the peace, unless 
those authorities are satisfied that the 
civil force will be insufficient to keep the 
peace. The military act only in aid of 
and to support the civil force; and, 
except in cases of great and sudden 
emergency, there should be a requisition 
in writing of a magistrate. 
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THE DOURO WINE TRADE. 

Mr. HUNT (Marylebone, N.): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether the Treaty of 
1842 between England and Portugal 
is still in force; if so, whether some 
of the provisions of that treaty have 
lately been violated by the Portuguese 
Government subsidizing and granting 
privileges to a body of native~ wine- 

wers, and to others, detrimental to 
ritish traders in Portugal? 

*Sin J. FexRGUSSON: The treaty in 
question is still in force; but, so far as 
we know, its provisions do not appear 
to have been vivlated by any act of the 
Portuguese Government, inasmuch as a 
special right was reserved in that treaty 
to regulate the Douro wine trade. 


DISHORNING OF CATTLE. 

Mr. W. CORBET (Wicklow, E.): I 
beg to ask the Vice Chamberlain if his 
attention has been drawn to the Judg- 
ment delivered on Saturday last by Lord 
Coleridge and Mr. Justice Hawkins in 
the case of Ford v. Wiley, in which they 
held that 

**The practice of dishorning cattle is a cruel, 
unreasonable, and unnecessary abuse of the 
animals operated upon, and therefore it is 
illegal and ought to be suppressed ; ’’ 


Mr, J. P. B. Robertson 
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Balances. 
whether he is aware that a different 
opinion has been held by ju in Ire- 


land and Scotland ; whether he has ob- 
served that Mr. Justice Hawkins in 
giving Judgment referred in illustration 
to the practice of cutting off the tails of 
horses, saying— 

“ Docking is another painful operation, which 
no A a sage de occasionally be Fastified ; but L 
hold a very strong opinion inst allowing 
fashion or the whims of individuals to afford a 
justification for such painful mutilation ;” 
and whether in order to clear up any 
doubt that may exist, he will intro- 
duce a short Act declaring it illegal to 
dishorn cattle and dock horses. 

Taz VICE CHAMBERLAIN (Lord 
LewisHaM, Lewisham):—The Judgment 
relating to dishorning of cattle havi 
been only delivered on Saturday last, it 
would be impossible for any Department 
to have decided whether any fresh legis- 
lation is necessary on the subject. Even 
if this should be found to be the case, it 
would probably be considered as an 
Amendment to the Cruelty to Animals 
Acts, which are not within the province 
of the Agricultural Department. 


SOLDIERS’ UNCLAIMED BALANCES. 


Mrz. HANBURY (Preston): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War what 
is the present amount of soldiers’ un- 
claimed balances, and how much of it 
has accumulated since the year 1863; 
whether the names of soldiers who have 
died in the service of the State, leaving 
money for their next of kin, have 
hitherto been published only in the 
London Gazette and the Army List; 
and, whether they can in future be 
published in newspapers more fre- 
quently read by the class of persons 
interested than the London Gasette can 
be supposed to he ? 

Lorp G. HAMILTON: Perhaps my 
hon. Friend will allow me to answer, the 
Secretary for War having been called 
away. The total amount of soldiers’ un- 
claimed balances since 1863 is £126, 123; 
of which sum £77,826 has been paid 
over to the Royal Patriotic Fund, under 
Section 18 of the Regimental Debts Act, 
for the purpose of enabling the Com- 
missioners to grant pensions to the 
widows and orphans of non-commis- 
sioned officers and men. With regard 
to the publication of the lists of 
balances unclaimed in publications other 
than the London Gasette, I would refer 
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the hon. Member to a reply made by 
one of my predecessors on the 22nd of 
May, 1879. Very little practical result 
was found to be brought about by 


advertising in newspapers; and at pre- | this 


sent the lists are exposed at the head- 
quarters of Regimental Districts, besides 
being inserted in the London Gasette and 
the monthly Army List, 


SCREW PROPELLERS—THE CALLIOPE. 
Mr. HANBURY: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Admiralty whether his 
attention has been called to the state- 
ments in the Angineer that, in the cases 
of vessels in which steel screw propellers 
had been exchanged for those of man- 
ganese bronze, an increase of speed of 
as much as a knot, in some instances, 
had resulted ; and whether the safety of 
the Calhope was largely due to her 
being able to steam at the rate of half 
a knot, against terrific wind and sea, 
when other vessels were blown ashore? 
Lorp G. HAMILTON: The Admi- 
ralty practice is to make the propellors 
of Her Majesty’s ships of gun-metal, 
not of steel, and it is not considered that 
any advantage in speed would be real- 
ized by the substitution of manganese 
bronze. It is the case that the Calliope 
was only able to make about half a knot 
when proceeding to sea in the late 
hurricane at Samoa. The screw pro- 
lior of the Calliope is of manganese 
ronze, and there are five other ships in 
the Navy fitted with propellers of this 
material. 

Mx. T. M. HEALY: I would ask- 
whether the Admiralty have considered it 
desirable to make any recognition of the 
gallant conduct of the captain and crew 
of the Caliope which saved the ship on 
the occasion ? 

Lorp G, HAMILTON: I hopeto lay 
on the Table a Report of the circum- 
stances, and, if possible, some recogni- 
tion may be made of the conduct of 
those engaged in the act. But the 
captain himself is an officer of consider- 
able distinction, and it would not be 
possible specially to recognize his ser- 
Vices. 

SUNDAY LABOUR IN THE POST 

OFFICE. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
I to ask the Postmaster General 
whether he was aware that the post- 
master of Liverpool has issued a notice 
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proposing to extend, from lst June, the 
ours of labour of the letter carriers and. 
others on Sunday by an additional 
collection of letters at 9 p.m.; whether 
is will increase by several hours 
the Sunday labour of these men; 
whether their work on Sunday begins 
before 5 a.m. and will end after 9 
p-m.; whether it is proposed to in- 
crease the pay of the Post Office em- 
ployés whose Sunday labour is so 
extended; whether a similar exten-- 
sion or any extension of Sunday 
labour is contemplated oor has 
been arranged in any other 
districts; and if he will state to the 
House the reason for the extension at. 
Liverpool ? 

*Me. RAIKES: A Sunday night col- 
lection at 10.15 to 10.30 p.m. is now 
made in various parts of Liverpool, and. 
it is propcees, in order to give all parts 
of the city equal facilities, to abolish 
this restricted collection, and to substi- 
tute for it a general collection at 9 
o’clock. The restricted collection has. 
been hitherto performed as extra duty 
by postmen who receive extra payment 
for it. The ordinary morning duty on 
Sunday extends from 5.30 a.m. to about. 
9.30 a.m., and the extra duty will occupy 
about two hours additional in the eve- 
ning, and will. be completed more than. 
one hour earlier than heretofore. A 
similar arrangement must be continued. 
temporarily as regards the additional 
men employed upon the new work until. 
it can be ascertained precisely what is 
the permanent provision needed for the 
duty. ‘This will, however, be done in 
the course of a week or two, and care: 
will then be taken to arrange that none 
of the men employed upon the Sunday 
evening collections shall have any pre-- 
vious duty upon the same day, but each. 

tman shall perform one duty only on 
se y. This will be in strict accordance 
with the general practice of the Depart- 
ment. The arrangement under which: 
the Liverpool postmen are wholly 
relieved from duty on every other 
Sunday will, of course, not be in any 
way affected. 


THE CROFTER COMMISSION. 

Me. BERNARD COLERIDGE. 
(Sheffield, Attercliffe): I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether it isthe fact thaton. 
11th May the Orofter Commissioners. 
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SS in the cases from ‘the 
ald estates in the South of Skye, 
and gave the following reductions: to 
247 tenants an average reduction of $2 
‘per cent was given, whilst 64 per cent 
of their arrears was wiped off; whether 
the arrears amounted to £2,227, and of 
that amount the Commissioners wiped off 
£1,405’; whether it is the fact that sinée 
Hien the Orofter Commissioners have 
issued their decisions in the cases of the 
Glendale tenants in ‘the west of Skye, 
atid gave the following reductions: the 
rents were reduced 36 per cent and 
about 70 per cent of their arrears was 
dncelled ; whether the arrears amounted 
to 4,047, and of that amount the Com- 
thissioners cancelled £3,113 ‘and, 
Whether the Government are prepared 
+0 take measures to assimilate the 
position of the tenants in Ireland to that 
of the Scotch orofters ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: If the hon. 
Member desires specific information on 
‘the action of the Grofter Commigsion he 
should address his question to the Lord 
Advocate. There appears to be no 
essential distinction in the matter 
referred to between the position of Irish 
tenants and Scotch crofters. In the case 
of both these classes the inauguration of 
the system of fixing rents by a Land 
‘Court was accompanied by a method of 
dealing with existing arrears. In the 
ease of neither class was it intended by 
the Legislature that arrears accruing 
‘on the rents so fixed should be perio- 
dlically expunged. 


ITRELAND—THE CHARGE AGAINST 
FATHER M‘FADDEN. 

Mr. W. A. MACDONALD (Queen’s 
Mounty, Ossory): I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Treland whether he can now state on 
what charge Father M‘Fadden is to be 
triéd ? 

Mz. A. J. BALFOUR: It is contrary 
to practice to state to the House the 
charges on which the Attorney General 
for Ireland intends to arraign persons 
‘returned for trial by the Magistrates. 
The Attorney General will in due time 
inform Father M‘Fadden and his co- 
traversers who are on bail of the charges 
-on which they will be tried. 

‘Mr. SEXTON: Considering the im- 
portance of the case, in the interests of 
the defence will the right hon. Gentle- 
man say now or on a future day what 


Mr. Bernard Coleridge 
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will be the extent of notice given, by the 


Atte A. J, BALFOUR: I gather fri 
the rts hie reach ni that o 
formation may be given in the o 
of the néxt week or 10 days. _ 7 

Mr. T.'M. HEALY: As to the 20 
unbailed prisoners, is it intended to try 
them for, misdemeanour so as_ to 
allow them 6 challenges in empannelli 
the jury instead of the 20 pi wou. 
have under other circumstances 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am afraid 
I cannot answer the question. 

Mrz. MACDON. : Will the pri- 
soners be tried at Maryborough? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Gentleman did not ask me that ques- 
tion, nor did I give him the information, 
He asked me the other day a0 to Queen’s 
County and I told him the case would 
be tried there. 


MAIL BAGS IN QUEEN’S COUNTY. — 
Mz. W. A. MACDONALD: I wish 
to ask the Postmaster General whether 
it is true that, on the morning of 
17th May, the mail bag which should 
have been delivered at Borris-in-Ossory, 
Queen’s County, was brought on to Birr, 
a distance of 17 miles, while the mail 
bag for Birr was left instead at Borrig. 
in-Ossory, whereby serious inconveni- 
ence was caused to the inhabitants of 
both towns; whether it was the duty of 
the postmaster at Borris to examine the 
bags and satisfy himself that the driver 
of the mail car had delivered the right 
one; and whether he will cause an 
inquiry to be made into the matter ? 
“Mn. RAIKES: I have not received 
any report of the irregularity to which 
the hon. Member refers, but I will have 
inquiry made with regard to it. 


THE CASE OF MARY SWEENY. 

Mr. JORDAN (Clare, W.): I wish to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if his attention 
has been called to the case of Mary 
Sweeny, of Doonagore, Doolin, county 
Clare, a widow with five children, who 
was imprisoned in Limerick Gaol on the 
9th of January last at the instance of 
Mr. Kelly, County Court Judge at Ennis, 
and whose tenancy in her holding has 
been determined since her imprisonment, 
and she made a caretaker; is he aware 
that an application has been made to 
Judge y to liberate her, she pro- 
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posing to give solvent security to 

Before him when and ari aps te 

require, but has been refused ; and if, 

considering all the circu: istances of the 
, and the len of, her imprison- 

ment, he will advise that ihe be liber- 


ated ? 

“Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have not 
had sufficient notice of the question, and 
have been unable to obtain the neces- 
sary information. 


’ 


COAL MINES REGULATION ACT—THE 
BARROW COLLIERIES. 

Mr. PICKARD (York, W.R., Nor- 
manton): I wish to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 
whether, in consequence of the Letter 
signed by 11 of the jurymen, which 
contains the following passage:— 

“Mr. Thomas Taylor and Mr. Levi Dyson, 
who appeared as the representative of the 
Barrow Oollieries, do hereby state that the 
Coroner, Mr. Thomas Taylor, did refuse to 
allow Mr. Dyson to attend the said inquest for 
upwards of 20 minutes, although Mr. Dyson 
made two or three applications to do so. We 
also wish to state that, on Mr. Dyson asking the 
Coroner if he’ would allow him to ask a few 

uestions, the Coroner said, ‘ No,‘he would not 

ow him to ask anything,’”— 
he is willing to make a further state- 
ment to the House with regard to the 
duties prescribed to the Coroner by the 
48th Section of ‘‘The Coal Mines Regu- 
lation Act, 1887,” and what steps lie 
proposes to take in this important 
matter? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I have nothing 
to add to the answer I gave on the 19th. 
The power to attend at an inquest and 
ask may is subject to the order of 
the Ooroner. I cannot interfere except 
by expressing the opinion that the 
Coroner should allow representatives of 
workmen present to ask any” proper 
questions. 

Mr. PICKARD : Is the hon. Gentle- 
man aware that the Voroner refused that 
in this case ? kk kek SAT ie 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am aware that 
certain persons have said so, but as I 
said 4 few'days ago, the Coroner denies 
it absdlately.' * yeni 


FOREIGN BOUNTIES ON WINES. 


ak te Daas one re 
aek the Under 

Affaits whether there is‘any truth in th 
teport that thePortuguese Govertin' 
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premium on the export of wine to the 
extent of 15 to 30 per centin the value ;. 
and whether the Government has con-. 
sidered the effect such a bounty might 
have on the duties on temperance drinks, 
spirituous liquors, home-made wines 
and beer in this coun 

*Sr J. FERGUSSON : Her Maj “a ag 
ie at Lisbon has gre by tel 

ph that a premium of this nature 

Eris be sited in favour of ordinar} 
wine. @ must wait the course of poi 
for further particulars, and my hon. 
Friend will see that the effect of such a 
measure upon the public revenue cat- 
not be immediately considered. 


THE SUBMARINE CABLE PURCHASE, 


Mrz. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether he can state what r. 
portion of the £154,000 received last 
year from telegraphic messages sent 
through the Submarine Telegraph 
Company represented profit to the 
Government; and what were the 
receipts of the Post Office from 
telegraphic messages sent to other 
parts of the Continent effected by the 
pro alteration of tariff? 

*Mr. RAIKES: I regret that it is 
not possible to state what portion of the 
sum of about £154,000 received by the 
Post Office last year from messages 
passing through the hands of the Sub- 
marine Telegraph Company represents 
profit. The cost of dealing with these 
me is inextricably mixed with thé 
cost of dealing with inland m ; 
the same offices, the same wires, ind the 
same telegraphists being employed on 
both. tI sought to explain was 
that if the Post Office formerly received 
about £154,000 in a year, and were to 
receive in future about £222,000, the 
increase of gross revenue would be 
about £68,000, and that if the esti- 
mated additional annual expenses of 
about £50,000 were deducted from 
this sum, the net additional revénue 
would be about £18,000, or, as I de: 
scribed it, from £15,000 to £20,000. A’ 
to the latter part of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s question, I may say that 
no alteration has been made in the 
tariff of m to other countries thatt 
Germany, Holland, and France. The 
sum, of about £154,000 represents ‘the 
whole regeipts of the Post, Office derived 
last year from messages, pessing over 
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the cables which connect England with 
those three countries and with Bel- 


gium. 
AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS FROM THE 
ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


Mr. H. FARQUHARSON. (Dorset, 
W.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
-of State for Foreign Affairs whether the 
Government of the Argentine Republic 
ive bounties on the exports of agricul- 
-tural products which are largely imported 
into this country; and whether Her 
Majesty’s Government will make 
representations to the Government of 
-the Argentine Republic on the matter? 
*Sm J. FERGUSSON: The fact is as 
stated. Papers on the subject will be 
presented to Parliament with the Re- 
ports received from abroad in answer 
to the address of the House of Commons 
of the 16th ult. relative to bounties. 


WESTMINSTER HALL. 


Mr. TOMLINSON (for Colonel 
Laurie): I beg to ask the First Com- 
missioner of Works whether he can see 
his way to relax the rule by which a 
visitor, when accompanied by a Member, 
is unable to pass through Westminster 
Hall during the sittings of the House ? 

Taz FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. D. R. Prunxert, Dublin 
University): I am advised by the 
Secretary of State for the Home 
Department that, in view of the opinion 
expressed by the Commissioner of Police 
upon the subject, he does not feel justi- 
fied in assenting to any further relaxa- 
tion of the rules for the admission of 
visitors to Westminster Hall. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: May I ask 
whether the Home Secretary can state 
what danger to Westminster Hall pre- 
vented me—a Member of Parliament— 
taking my boy who has left school 
through Westminster Hall? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I have no doubt 
the right hon. Gentleman’s boy would 
be a perfectly innocent and harmless 
visitor; at the same time, I think any 
relaxation of the rule would lead to in- 
convenience, and at any rate I must de- 
cline to take the responsibility . 


GOVERNMENT DOCKYARDS-—DIS- 
CHARGE OF WORKMEN. 
Mz. OONYBEARE (Cornwall, Oam- 
borne): I bek to ask the First Lord 


Mr. Raikes 
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of the Admiraity whether it is a fact 
that 15 shipwrights in the Devonport 
Dockyard are under notice of discharge 
for next Saturday, and that some 150 
more men are to be discharged at therate 
of 15 a week during the next 10 weeks; 
why this is being done after the positive 
assurances to the contrary recently 
given; are these men drawn principally 
from the Chief OConstructor’s Depart- 
ment; what is the reason of these dis- 
charges from this Department at a 
moment when millions are being voted 
by Parliament for fresh shipbuilding; 
and, whether it is the case that the 
leading officials of the yard have ex- 
erted themselves to prevent these dis- 
charges ? 


*Lorp G. HAMILTON: Eleven ship- 
wrights are under notice to leave 
Devonport Dockyard on Saturday next; 
eight more will receive notice to leave 
on June 1, and eight more on June 8. 
Further small discharges may be neces- 
sary from time to time for the purpose 
of keeping expenditure within the Vote 
assigned—by adjusting the trades—as 
the new programme will require more 
labourers and fewer shipwrights as the 
work progresses. Every endeavour has 
been made, and will be made, to keep 
down to the lowest point any discharges 
that may be necessary, but no guarantee 
has been given that no discharges 
should take place under any circum- 
stances. The men are drawn princi- 
pally from the Oonstructor’s Depart- 
ment. In reply to the last question, the 
responsibility for all changes in Dock- 
yard establishments rests on the Admi- 
ralty alone, and I am not prepared on 
such questions to give the opinion of the 
local officers. 


LABOUR CONFERENCE AT BERNE. 


Mz. OUNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.): I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury if, in consideration 
of the general desire of the working 
classes, he can now state that this 
country will be represented at the In- 
ternational Labour Conference in Swit- 
zerland? | 


*Sir J. FERGUSSON: The matter of 
the International Labour Conference at 
Berne is still under consideration, but 
the decision of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment regard to it will soon be 
anno : 
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PERPETUAL PENSIONS. 


Mr. HANBURY: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury what provision 
will be made in the commutation of 
perpetual pensions or allowances to safe- 
guard the rights of the successors of the 
present holders; and whether dueprecau- 
tion to this effect have hitherto been 
taken in all cases, or whether in any 
eases the present holder has received 
the lump sum representing the value 
of the pension without adequate con- 
ditions as to its future appropriation ? 

*Toe FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Swmrrz, Strand, 
Westminster): The Treasury, before 
commuting any perpetual pensions or 
allowance, will lay a Minute before the 
House of Commons, and the House can 
then satisfy itself that proper precau- 
tions have been taken to safeguard the 
rights of successors. The Act (36 and 
87 Vic., c. 57), which empowers the 
Treasury to contract for the redemption 
of any permanent annuity charged on 
the Consolidated Fund or the Votes, 
provides that, where the person to whom 
the annuity is for the time being pay- 
able is a limited owner (other than an 
ecclesiastical corporation), the consent 
of the Court of Chancery to the contract 
must first be obtained, and that when 
so assented to it shall be binding on the 
heirs, successors, &c., of such limited 
owner and all other persons interested 
in the annuity. Since 1873, when that 
Act was passed. this provision has been 
duly observed under legal advice, and 
in all cases of redemption previously 
effected similar precautions have been 
taken where limited ownership was in- 
volved to safeguard the interests of the 
successors. In one or two instances 
Parliament provided a special trustee. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONERS OF 
POLICE. 


Mr. JAMES ROWLANDS (Fins- 
bury, East): I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury if he can now state 
whether the Report of the Oommis- 
sioners of Police of the Metropolis for 


the year 1888 will be laid upon the Table 
of the House before the Vote in Supply 
for the Metropolitan Police is taken? 
Mz. MATTHEWS: I am informed 
that the Report is in a ge state, 


but I cannot promise that it 


laid 
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before the House before the Vote in 


Supply. 

kr. ROWLANDS: If this Report is 

not ready when the Police Vote comes 

ag shall move the. rejection of the 
ote. 


CONVERSION OF EGYPTIAN BONDS. 

Mr. ISAACSON (Tower Hamlets, 
Stepney) : I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury whether the assent of the 
Powers who signed the Decree of 1876, 
also the law of liquidation of 1880, must 
be unanimous before the conversion of 
the Egyptian Railway Five per Cent 
Bonds into Four per Cent Bonds can 
take place; if not, how many are 
necessary ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: It is possible 
that the assumption involved in the 
question of my hon. Friend may be cor- 
rect; but I am sure he will understand 
me when I say that I do not feel able to 
give an opinion which would have any 
legal value on the terms of an inter- 
national agreement. 


QUESTIONS IN THE HOUSE. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether he 
will suggest to his colleagues who may be 
absent during question time that they 
should communicate to hon. Members in 
writing their replies to the questions put 
in their absence ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The suggestion 
contained in the question of the hon. 
Member deserves serious consideration 
on the part of the House. I understand — 
the hon. Member to suggest that man 
questions are put in this House whic 
could be answered in a more satisfactory 
and complete manner by a letter from 
the head of the Department concerned. 
I hope I may suggest that the hon. 
Member and other hon. Members should 
take that course in future. I believe 
such a course would act very greatly to 
the advantage of the House and the 
ublic. I may point out to the hon. 
ember that Members having questions 
on the Paper are more frequently absent 


when called upon by the Speaker than 
Ministers. I and my hon. Friends are 


always most anxious to give hon. Mem- 
bers every information we can con- 
sistently with their duty. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: I thank the 
ight hon. Gentleman for the ingenui 
of” his reply, but I wish to guard myse: 
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against the supposition that my question 
was directed to anything of the kind the 
fight hon. Gentleman so elaborately 
states in his answer. 





Business of 


SCOTCH LOCAL RATES. 


Mrz. BUCHANAN: I beg to ask the 
Lord Advocate whether he is aware that 
the payment of local ratesin towns during 
the winter months is felt as a con- 
éiderable hardship among the poorer 
ratepayers of the wage-earning class, 


sueb as masons and others, whose em- 
Pp penn is dependent on the season, 
and who are often out of work for a 
considerable time during winter; and 
whether he will consider whether 
steps can be taken, by legislation or 
otherwise, whereby rates may be levied 
during the summer at a time when em- 
ployment is more steady and payment 
could be more easily made ? 

*Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I am 


not aware of the existence of any such 


feeling of hardship as is mentioned in | P 


the question. The Police Act of 1862 
empowers the Commissioners to fix a 
day when the rates are to be paid, and 


they are therefore at liberty to select, | PO 


and no doubt do select, a day which, in 
their opinion, is most convenient for the 
ratepayers. The same provision was 
inserted in the Burgh and Police 
Bill of last Session, and no representation 
was then made that any hardship 
existed. 

RAILWAY AND CANAL TRAFFIC 

RATES. 

Sir B. SAMUELSON (Oxfordshire, 
Banbury); I beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board whether 
Urban and Rural Sanitary Authorities 
lodging and supporting objections before 
the Board of Trade to the proposed new 
classification and schedules of railway 
companies in conformity with Section 
24 of the Railway and Canal Traffic 
Act of last Session may defray the 
expenses incurred thereby out of the 
rates from which expenses incurred by 
guch authorities in the execution of 
their ordinary duties were defrayed, or 
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the House. 


the expenses in question ; but, of co 

in the event of any such expenditure 
being incurred and disallowed, the Local 
Government Board would, on an a 

to them against the auditor’s decision 

fully and carefully consider the facts o 

the particular case which, in the opinion 
of the Local Authority, justified the ex: 
penditure. : 


COMMITTEE ON WOODS AND FORESTS+ 

Mr. BUCHANAN: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether he 
intends to proceed to-night with the 
Motion for the appointment of the Com- 
mittee on the Administration of the 
Woods and Forests ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The hon. Mem- 
ber is aware of the method of striking 
Committees, and if the Committee ig 
formed with due ee to all the 
-interests represented, I hope it will be 
accepted as satisfactory. 

Mr. BUCHANAN: If the Motion is 
roceeded with to-night, I shall be 
obliged to oppose it. 

Dr. CA ON: I should like to 
ask the right hon: Gentleman to post- 
ne the Motion respecting the appoint- 
ment of the Woods and Forests Select 
Committee for another reason. It is 
now much later (5.55) than it was ex- 
pected we should enter on the considera- 
tion of the Scotch Local Government 
Bill, and in consideration of that fact, 
and also of the fact that the proposition 
relates to a purely Scotch matter, I think 
the right hon. Gentleman might rea- 
sonably consent to the postponement of 
the debate, which, if initiated, must 
continue for some time. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I will agree to 
let the Motion stand over until to- 
morrow. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr. GLADSTONE (Edinburgh, Mid 
Lothian): The Report on the Foreign 
Office Vote has long been poned, 
and there are several subjects which it 
is desired to discuss. I hope the Vote 
will be brought on as soon as possible 
after the Second Reading of the Scotch 
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I think it will be convenient to the 
House if these Bills are first disposed 
of. I will communicate with the right 
hon. Gentleman on the subject of the 
Foreign Office Vote. 


THE VOTES AND PROCEEDINGS. 
*Mr. J. E. ELLIS: Mr. Speaker, I 
wish with your permission, Sir, to call 
your attention toa matter affecting the 


, accuracy of the records of the proceed- 


ings in this House. On Tuesday evening 


last, just at the close of the Committee | ceedi 


of Supply, the hon. Member for Stock- 
port (Mr. Gedge) rose in his place and 
claimed to move “that the question be 
now put.” The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chairman of Committees withheld 
his assent to that Motion, but I find no 
record whatever of the circumstance in 
the Votes distributed yesterday morning. 
I venture to remind you, Sir, that on the 
12th of March last I called your atten- 
tion to a similar matter which occurred 
on the 11th of March, also in Committee 
of Supply, and that you then, after in- 
vestigation, gave it as your opinion that 
the Votes should be corrected in that re- 
spect. I wish now to ask you respect- 
fully whether it is not proper and 
necessary for the accuracy of the records 
of our proceedings that some reference 
to the circumstance I refer to should 
appear on the Votes. 

rn. SPEAKER: It is quite right 
there should be an accurate record of the 
proceedings, but I am not cognizant of 
what happened in Oommittee of the 
House. Perhaps the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Ohairman of Committees will 
detail the circumstances under which 
the omission, if there be an omission, has 


occurred. 

Mr. COURTNEY : I came down to 
the House yesterday before the Votes 
were delivered, and did not receive mine 
until to-day. On looking at the Votes 
to-day I find there is no reference to the 
incident which the hon. Member for the 
Rusheliffe Division refers to. The cir- 
cumstances are these: At ten minutes 
to seven, or rather later, because the 
Committee was dividing at that time, 
the Vote was put. There appeared to 
be a disposition to continue discus- 
sion, indeed one Momber rose in his 

. I was leaving the Chair when 
hon. Member for Stockport (Mr. 
Gedge) moved that the question be now 
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put. Whether the hon. Member made 
the Motion before I left the Chair is per- 
haps a matter of doubt, but if he did I 
disregarded it. I am clearly of opinion 
that, as far as the main object of the hon. 
Member. for Rushcliffe is concerned, 
there should be a record of all cases of 
Motions of this kind, and the only peint 
in doubt is whether the Motion was 
made before I left the Chair or after- 
wards. 
*Mr. J. E. ELLIS: I watched the pro- 
ings very narrowly, and though it 
would a obviously improper to enter into 
argument with the right hon. Gentle- 
man, I am sure the Chairman had not left 
the Chair. 


IRELAND—THE FALCARRAGH 
EVICTIONS. 


Mr. CONYBEARE: May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland a question with regard 
to a telegram I have received to-day from 
Falearragh to the effect that evictions 
are to commence there to-morrow? I 
should like to know whether he has 
received any information on the subject ; 
whether, in such a case as the present 
the battering ram is to be employed; 
and, whether it is true, as reported in 
the newspapers yesterday, that the 
Government have refused the assistance 
of the police to Mr. Olphert, except in 
some eight or nine cases; whether such 
‘‘ pressure withiu the law” has been 

opted because Donegal is in a state of 
revolution ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: With regard 
to the first of the hon. Gentleman’s 
question, I have no information; and 
with regard to the last part, my 
answer is in the negative. 


UNIVERSITIES (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen): I 
desire to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury a question of which I have 

iven him private notice. It is whether 
os intends to with the four 
Scotch Local Government Bills before 
asking for the Second Reading of the 
Scotch Universities Bill ? 

*Ma. W. H. SMITH: I will reserve 
the decision on the question until a later 
stage of the debate, which is now about 
to be initiated. 


2K 
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NEW WRIT. 


For the County of Cork, in the room 
of John Hooper, esquire, Manor of 
Northstead. 


__ HAST INDIA (UNCOVENANTED 
SERVICE). 


Address for— 


*« Return showing the number of Pensioners, 
retired members of the Uncovenanted Service 
of India, whose pensions were paid in England 
prior to the year 1864, the names of Pensioners 
so paid, and the Presidencies to which they 
belonged.”’—( Mr King.) 


SALMON FISHING (SCOTLAND). 


Return ordered— 


**(1) Giving each case where a right of 
Salmon Fishing in the sea off the coast of 
Scotland is held under a lease from the Crown, 
showing the original date and rent at which a 
lease of such right was first given by the Com- 
missioners of Woods, and the present rent paid 
in each case, and stating the distance to sea to 
which rights under such leases are expressed to 
extend ; (2) giving each case where a right of 
Salmon Fishing in the sea off the coast of Scot- 
land has been sold by the Crown, with the 
sums paid in respect of each such sale since the 
transference of the management or the Crown 
rights in Scottish Salmon Fisheries to the 
Office of Woods and Forests, and stating the 
distance to sea to which rights so sold are stated 
to extend.””— (Mr. Marjoribanks.) 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS 
(RETURNING OFFICERS’ EXPENSES) 
BILL. (No. 665.) 


Order for Second Reading upon 
Wednesday [5th June}, read, and dis- 
charged. 


Bill withdrawn. 


MOTIONS. 


—o— 


MERCHANT SHIPPING (PILOTAGE). 

On Motion of Sir Michael Hicks Beach, Bill 
to amend the Law relating to Pilotage, ordered 
to be brought in by Sir Michael Hicks Beach 
and Sir John Gorst. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 243.] 


POST OFFICE SITES. 

On Motion of Mr. Postmaster General, Bill 
te authorize the transfer of the site of the Cold- 
bath Fields Prison, in the county of Middlesex, 
to Her Majesty’s Postmaster General; and for 
other purposes, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Raikes and Mr. Jackson. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 244.] 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


——— 6 . 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND 
BILL. (No. 187.) 


Order for Second Reading, read. 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
(Stirling, Burghs): Mr. Speaker, in the 
course of the short debate which 
occurred on the introduction of this 
measure, there was addressed from all 
quarters of the Houseto the Lord Advo- 
cate, who was then the spokesman of 
the Government, a general expression 
of congratulation. The reason of that 
oriviiling feeling I believe to have been 
that we were ready to recognize in the 
general scope and scheme of this 
measure, and the cognate measures, a 
desire on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government to deal with this great 
question in a broad, impartial, and, toa 
certain extent,in a bold spirit. And for 
my part, now that we have had several 
weeks in which to consider in greater 
detail, and at our leisure, the nature of 
the Government’s proposals,I am not 
ready either to withdraw or to modi 
any of the laudatory phrases I used. 
Blemishes there are in these Bills, and 
omissions and mistakes, some of them 
of a very grave nature; and it will be 
our duty to point this out and to do our 
best to amend them. But this I can 
promise Her Majesty’s Government on 
the part of those with whom I am 
associated, that there is not the slightest 
desire amongst us to make what is 
called Party capital out of this great 
subject. On the contrary, we will spare 
no pains to assist the Government in 
perfecting their scheme ofLocal Govern- 
ment for Scotland, so as to make 
it answer as fully as may be 
the desires and requirements of 
the Scottish people. But I cannot 
refrain from alluding to a speech 
delivered at Millport in the course 
of the Easter holidays by the Lord 
Advocate. It seemed to me to be an un- 
fortunate speech. The right hon. Gentle- 
man wasaddressing his own constituents, 
and finding himself on his own familiar 
vantage ground, he crowed somewhat 


loudly. He was u ing in his 
praises of his own jogislative off- 
spring. It is not unusual for a mother 
to fall into an ecstacy of adoration in 
the conjgpplation of her babe, but she 
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usually selects for the assumption of 
that attitude the privacy of her own 
chamber. And the Lord Advocate must 
have forgotten that in these days the 
eye, and what is more important the 
ear, of public opinion is able to penetrate 
even to the island of Oumbrae. But 
he not only emulated the mother in her 
exaggerated admiration of her own 
child ; he copied her also in her mater- 
nal solicitude for its safety. The air, 
according to the Lord Advocate, was 
full of danger to his measure. He had 
heard rumours of obstruction coming 
from this part of the House, and with 
great gallantry he assured his constitu- 
ents that with the resources at his dis- 
posal he should be able to cope with 
obstruction. 

*Tuze LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J P. 
B. Roserrson, Bute): I do not wish 
the right hon. Gentleman to fall into an 
inaccuracy. I said that I had heard 
such rumours as he indicated, but I pro- 
ceeded to say that I disbelieved them. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
I am glad to hear that he disbelieved 
them, but he certainly mentioned, by 
way of fortifying himself in the 
disbelief, that with the resources of 
public feeling at his disposal—that 
was the expression he used — he 
should be able to overcome obstruction. 
I must have read an inaccurate report of 
his remarks, but I saw the words which 
I have stated. But, taking it altoge- 
ther, I was disappointed with the 
speech, because it is not, as it seems to 
me, by a tone such as this, or by lan- 
guage such as I have, at all events, 
seen imputed to the learned Lord, that 
the ways of business are smoothed, or 
that the Government will conciliate the 
loyal co-operation which from the first 
we have offered in this matter. How- 
ever this may be, we are anxious at 
least that the first two Bills of this 
group should pass, ‘and pass in such 
an amended form as to bestow a real 
benefit on the local interests of Scotland. 
It will be our endeavour by the free 
expression of our opinions—opinions 
which, we believe, are shared by the 
great majority of our countrymen—to 
give the Government such encourage- 
ment as may induce them to carry, to 
a much greater extent than they have 
at the outset ventured upon, the es- 
sential principles which lie e basis 
of this whole proposal. th is, 
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as far as the governing bodies of the 
counties are concerned, unless we c 
the principles of the first Bill and the 
reform of local administration further 
than is proposed, it was hardly worth 
while to meddle with it at all. 
County management in Scotland is 
already largely in the hands of those 
who have to bear the burdens. And 
here is the difference between England 
and Scotland. I think it most desir- 
able on this occasion to dwell upon the 
point, although it may be familiar to 
many hon. Members. Until recently, 
in England there was not a shred of 
representation in county government; 
but in Scotland, for a long period, and 
in a definite shape since 1856, the Com- 
missioners of Supply are actually the 
men who pay the rate. Every proprietor 
of land, to the annual value of £100 a 
year, may claim to be enrolled a Com- 
missioner of Supply ; or if his property 
is in houses, to the value of £200 a 
year. And these constitute the body 
which controls the business of the 
county. There is, no doubt, a tangible 
grievance on the part of owners of pro- 
rty which comes under the £100 line. 
ut speaking generally, the House will 
recognize at once the material difference 
between the position in Scotch counties 
and the position in English. We, there- 
fore, start with a very long advantage 
over England. I mention this most 
elementary fact, not in order to inform 
the House of that which it already 
knows, but in order to argue from it 
that we must maintain this advantage 
that we already possess, and to protest 
in the strongest terms against the Eng- 
lish Act of last year being taken in 
any way as a guide or standard of 
what is required in Scotland. But 
there is a further and wider reason for 
what I say. I maintain that a larger 
scheme is demanded by the genius of 
the Scottish people. For long years 
we have been accustomed to democratic 
forms in Scotland, and —. of any 
superimposed authority which does not 
rest on the popular will. This fact 
enters deeply into the feeling of the 
Scottish people; and I do not hesitate 
to ascribe their familiarity with, and 
their belief in, and their fondness 
for, democratic ideals mainly to their 
traditional form of Church government. 
In former days it was questions of 
ecclesiastical rather than of civil policy 
2K2 
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and government that attracted the in- 
terest of the Scotch people, and although 
this is now greatly changed, yet the 
Presbyterian spirit has extended to their 
political views, and this spirit has per- 
meated the community quite outside the 
pale of the three Presb: erian Churches, 
so that many a man who does not range 
himself among their followers is yet 
influenced, perhaps unconsciously, by 
their form of government. Let the 
House for a moment consider how 
complete is the analogy {which the 
Presbyterian system of Church govern- 
ment affords to the graduated system 
of local government now generally 
approved. You have the Kirk Session 
dealing with all affairs of the parish, 
just as you have the Parochial Board. 
ou have the Presbytery for the district, 
answering to the District Council. You 
have the Synod for the county, or 
union of counties, corresponding with 
the Oounty Council, and above that, 
beyond them all, you have the General 
Assembly, which meets once a year 
to control the affairs of the whole 
Church throughout the country, and 
which may be taken as an analogue 
to the possible realization of a legis- 
lative assembly dealing with the affairs 
of Scotland. That, however, is beyond 
our limit just now, but [ think I 
have said enough to make it clear 
that it is right to protest against 
finding any analogy in the Act which 
was passed last year for England. I 
believe that the Government ‘itself will 
agree in this. It was not unnatural 
that in drafting these Bills they should 
have regard to the precedent of last 
year ; but the House is free to amend 
them without regard to that precedent ; 
and in respect of this matter, I would 
especially make an appeal to English 
Members, who are the arbiters of our 
fate. They may not. listen to our dis- 
cussions but by their votes in divisions 
they determine the points of difference 
among us. I would ask them therefore 
to endeavour to deal with the questions 
submitted to them from a Scotch rather 
than from an English point of view, and 
especially with ard to the first of 
these two Bills, which is the principal 
one. The whole scheme of the Govern- 
ment is embraced in four [Bills, which 
stand as regards the interest and 
Seay influence and power of the 
, in a sort of diminuendo scale. 


Mr. Campbell- Bannerman 
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The first Bill, which contains the 
larger provision for the framework of 
County Government, is wholly reserved. 
for the consideration of the Committee 
of the whole House. Here it is 
that I claim tender treatment at the 
hands of English Members. The 
second Bill, which embodies sub- 
sidiary details, we are told, it is the 
intention of the Government to refer to 
a Committee, somewhat strengthened by 
the presence of Scotch Members. The 
idea, I presume, is that this Bill may be 
thrown to the wolves, in order to save 
the life of, or mitigate the attack upon, 
its elder sister. I think it right at once 
to say that that would be most unsatis- 
factory to Scotch Members. We should 
be glad to have any of these Bills 
referred to a Scotch Committee com- 
ed of the Scotch representatives, 
but we are not at all willing that the 
details of any of these Bills should be 
settled in a Committee largely, or even 
rincipally, composed of English Mem- 
ie We would prefer the publicity 
of the Committee of the whole House. 
With regard to the third Bill, dealing 
with Parochial Boards, I was rather 
surprised at the proposal of the right 
hon. Gentleman that that Bill should 
beconsidered together with the others, on 
condition of the Second Reading peng 
unopposed. We have been inform 
from the Chair—and Mr. Speaker’s 
authority was not really required to 
convince us—that we cannot, according 
to the rules of debate, take the Paro- 
chial Boards Bill in combination with 
the other two. The right hon. Gentle- 
man is totally mistaken if he thinks 
that by any management of that sort 
he will easily obtain the Second Read- 
ing of the Parochial Boards Bill, which 
we regard as totally unsatisfactory. 
The opposition to it will be strenuous 
and prolonged, and I trust that the 
Government wills not in any wa 
imperil or delay the first two Bi 
by mixing them up unnecessarily 
with the Parochial Boards Bill 
Last of all, there is a Bill dealing with 
Private Bill legislation, which is asso- 
ciated with the others, though why I do 
not know; but I need not go into it 
now, as in all probability we shall hear 
nothing more of it this Session. And 
now I must interpolate an affectionate 


inquiry ag to the position of another 
measured old and familiar friend. 
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Here are four Bills, but where is the 
fifth? Where is the Burgh Police and 
Health Bill? That Bill has already 
had a singular and chequered career. 
It has been three times introduced in 
the House of Commons by successive 
Governments and twice in the House 
of —_ ; 2 has been twice a 
in Her Majesty’s gracious 

from the Theone. ; it has been oo, 
considered by a Select Oommittee of the 
House of Commons, and once by a 
Select Committee of the House of Lords; 
it has been once read a third time in 
the House of Commons, and twice read 
# third time in the House of Lords. 
Last year it was introduced, as usual, 
and a numberof my colleagues, willing 
martyrs to the cause, panted over its pro- 
visions through the heats of last summer. 
When business came into a tight strait 
in August last, the Scotch Members 
were invited to meet in the Scotch Office, 
to determine the particular business that 
should: be proceeded with, and there 
‘was then a general feeling in favour of 
the Burgh Police and Health Bill being 
pushed forward. The Lord Advocate 
of the time, speaking in the presence of 
the Scotch Secretary, gave a strong and 
excellent reason for proceeding with it. 
He said, ‘‘It is above all things ex- 
pedient to get it out of the way before 
we deal with Local Government in 
Scotland.” Weeks and months went 
on, and still no progress was made with 
this Bill, and on the 15th November it 
was withdrawn. And what did the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury say when he withdrew the 
measure? He said :— 


‘“‘The Government are under the impression 
that it would be better to deal with it in con- 
nection with the Local Government Bill for 
Scotland, which they intend to introduce early 
mext Session.”’ 

Now, I cannot believe both, but I 
am willing to accept and believe either 
of these alternative views. Unfortu- 
nately, however, we are now in the posi- 
tion that neither of them has been 
wealized. We are here considering this 
great question of Local Government 
and have neither got the Burgh Police 
and Health Bill put out of the way, nor 
incorporated in the measure before the 
House. Therefore, I content myself 
with making a plaintive inquiry as to 
the fate and position of that measure. 
Now, Sir, I have said that erind and 
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ius of Scotland are favourable to a 
lange reform of Local Government, wide 
in its basis and strong in its foundation. 
But this is not the only object on which 
the mind of Scotland is set. The second 
object is to simplify and concentrate the 
powers of local bodies—and here I 
not only of the larger County Authori- 
ties, but of the Parochial Boards and 
the School Boards. There is a strong 
and prevalent opinion in Scotland that 
we have too — of these bodies; that 
there is a needless multiplication of 
elections and officials, and, therefore, a 
needless increase of expense, and there 
is a strong feeling also that if these 
bodies were consolidated the work 
would be better done and the bodies 
themselves would be more dignified and 
raised in importance, in which case it is 
probable that better men would be 
induced to serve upon them. Now, I 
do not say that in every respect all their 
functions could be combined, and still 
less do I say that consolidation should 
be effected at once; but I strongly hold 
the opinion that we should look in this 
direction, and that the new frame-work 
should be made to fit and suit as closely 
as possible such a prospective change. 
Well, Mr. Speaker, if T were frankly 
plainly to express the practical 
effect of all I have been saying as to the 
state of feeling in Scotland, it would 
come to this: that in my opinion we 
should seek to set up all over the country 
the same form and degree of municipal 
government which prevails in the large 
towns. For my own part, I would make 
no reservation in the matter. I would 
give confidently and ungrudgingly to 
the inhabitants of the soutien tes tales 
complete control over all their local 
affairs that is possessed with such good 
results by their neighbours in the towns; 
and I am satisfied that whether this is 
done at once, or whether it comes piece 
by piece, nothing short of it will satisfy 
their just claims, or ensure harmony, 
efficiency, and stability in local admini- 
stration. Now, Sir, having thus stated 
broadly but distinctly my ideal—and I 
think my feeling is shared by many of 
my hon. Friends around me—I will pro- 
ceed to a consideration of the detailed 
provisions of these Bills. I am afraid that 
what I have to say will be mostly made 
up of criticism and objection; but T 
hope the Government will understand 
that I do not wish to occupy the time 
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of the House in cote expressions of 
agreement where I think they have gone 
in the right direction. The first point 
which meets us is the constitution of the 
new body for the government of the 
counties; and with regard to that the 
first question we have to ask is, who are 
to be the electors? Now, the Govern- 
ment propose that the electors should be 
practically those on the municipal regis- 
ter, plus Peers. Well, Peers are—to 
use language familiar in the days of my 
youth—a negligible quantity; they do 
not amount to very much in the way of 
addition to the register. But the real 
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eruz of the question lies in the service | 


franchise. The Government propose 
that there should be for this purpose no 
service franchise of the ordinary kind ; 
but that anyone entitled to enjoy the 
service franchise may claim to vote for 
the county if he will qualify himself 
by paying his share of the county 
assessment. This is based on a maxim 
which, I think, has been misunder- 
stood — the maxim that representation 
and taxation should go together. That 
maxim has, no doubt, done good 
service in the past, but I have always 
understood it to mean that no man 
should be taxed who is not represented, 
but not that noman should berepresented 
unless he is taxed. And if the House 
will consider the position of the Scotch 
farm servant or ploughman who will 
constitute the b of those who will 
come in under the service franchise, it 
will be seen that he is already taxed ; 
because, if he does not pay his contri- 
bution to the taxation of the country 
directly, he pays it indirectly. It may 
be difficult to analyze this, or bring it 
precisely to book, or put one’s finger on 
the precise moment in which he pays, 
but there is no question about it that he 
not only has as much interest in the 
good government of the locality in 
which he lives as anyone, whether pay- 
ing sae or not, but that he does con- 
tribute, in one way or another, to the 
cost of the Government. Therefore, we 
shall make a strong endeavour, which I 
hope will not be resisted with any great 
obstinacy, to introduce these service 
franchise-men into the new constituency. 
_And it will then come to this, that the 
electors will be Parliamentary electors, 
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have votes in local affairs. They have 
votes for School Boards, and they also 
have votes for Town Oouncils, and they 


certainly ought to possess the same a 
vilege in regard to county matters. But 
I wish to pass a little criticism on a 

used in the clause which confers the 
female franchise. The clause says :— 

‘¢ Every woman who is not married and living: 
in family with her husband, otherwise posses- 
sing the qualification for being registered as a. 
Parliamentary elector, but who is disqualified. 
for being so regi by reason of being a 


woman, shall, nevertheless, be entitled to be. 
registered as a county elector.” 


I do not know whether these words— 
‘‘not married and living in family 
with her husband’ — are borrowed 
from some other Act or Bill, but 
they do not appear to me to be very 
happy. Of course, a woman who is not 
married would not have a husband to live 
with, but the meaning may be a “ woman 
who is not married, or who being 
married is not living with her 
husband.” But whatever the mean- 
ing, I object to it altogether. I 
object to the exclusion of married women 
from the exercise of this privilege. Why 
should a married woman be shut out 
from enjoying it, while those who have 
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-failed to change their condition in life,. 


or, still less, a married woman who is 
unfortuaate enough to be living away 
from her husband, is to be preferred ? 
Ihope that when we come to pret gg 
of the Bill in Committee we shall be 
able to make some improvement in it. 
On this subject there is one clause as to 
the mode of election and the qualifica- 
tions of those elected which. a good 
many of us will regard with a consider- 
able degree of satisfaction. It is Clause 
7, of the Second Bill, which says that— 

“No person shall be entitled to give more 


than one vote, or vote for more than one can- 
didate at one election of the County Council.” 


I need hardly say that many of us wish. 
to see that provision extended to Parlia- 
mentary elections ; and I think it will be. 
difficult for the Government, or for any 
one assenting to this proposal, to refuse- 
to extend it to Parliamentary elections, 
because it is puzzling to us to see why, 
if it be rightin respect to a county elec- 
tion, that a person who is interested and . 
has property in, say, six divisions of a. 


plus women. Even the opponents of county, should only have one vote at 
giving the !’arliamentary franchise to’ the election of a County Council, yet 


women admit that they may properly 
Mr. Campbeil- Bannerman 
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cong, in respect of a Parlia- 
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mentary election, a man who has a 
roperty interest in six counties has six 
Par iamentary votes. [A Vorce: “In 
six different counties?’ |] Exactly so; 
in six counties. The right hon. Gentle- 
man’s experience makes it clear. If he 
has property in six different counties he 
has six different votes in county elec- 
tions on account of his six different 
interests; but that is because those 
county interests are altogether separate 
and distinct. According to this legis- 
lation, a man will be entitled to make 
his voice heard in controlling the affairs 
of his own county; but if he has 
property in half a dozen different divi- 
sions of that county, he can only vote in 
one. We shall hope, by-and-by, to see 
the same principle applied to Imperial 
Elections. There is one point on which I 
should like to ask the Lord Advocate a 
uestion, and that is with regard to 
Sianas 10, relating to the Convener of 
the Council. The clause says— 
“The Convener of the Council shall’ be a fit 
pet elected by the Council from among the 
ouncillors or persous qualified to be such.” 
Am I right in believing this to mean 
that a person may be elected as Convener 
of the Council who, nevertheless, has 
not succeeded in obtaining election to 
the Council? If so, that is a provision 
to which I shall oppose the strongest 
objection ; because I hold that the Con- 
vener ought, at least, to be a man able 
to inspire sufficient confidence on the 
part of the electors of his division of the 
county to obtain his electiontothat body. 
I pass by the method of dividing the 
counties and settling the number of 
Councillors, although I think that it is a 
difficult matter. I think it would be 
satisfactory if we could be told the 
number of Councillors contemplated in 
proportion to the population. I will 
also pass by another point which is 
open to discussion — namely, whether 
there shall be an election once in three 
years, or whether we should adopt the 
burgh system of one out of three mem- 
bers retiring every year. Although that 
involves an election every year, I think 
there are obvious advantages in that 
system. I now come to the powers to 
be attributed to the Council when 
formed, and a prominent point with 
regard to this is that it is proposed for 
certain purposes to maintain the Com- 
missioners of Supply and the Justices of 
the Peace. Now, why is thi e are, 
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in fact, to establish a new body upon a 
popular basis with great capacity and 
eg for work, and yet we are not to 

d over to them all the duties of the 
body they supercede. Does the Lord 
Advocate think that the Commissioners 
of Supply are overburdened with work ? 
Nine-tenths of the Commissioners take 
no interest in the work atall, and those 
who do get through it in a very short 
space of time. At any rate, they are in 
no way overburdened. Olause 15, in- 
deed, proposes in a vague sort of way 
to indicate certain powers which may 
in future be transferred to the Coun 
Councils, but I do not think, althoug 
they sound well on paper, that they will 
amount to much after all. Practicaly, we 
shall remain in this position, that the 
Commissioners of Supply have very 
little to do, and the greater part of what 
they have to do will be still retained in 
their hands and not transferred to the 
County Councils. Perhaps we may be 
able to judge better of the ee of 
the Government by the actual lan e 
of the Bill. Why is this moribund body 
to be retained in life? Clause 12 main- 
tains in force all the enactments relating 
to them and the full machinery for keep- 
ing upthe list of Commissioners of Supply, 
in order that they may meet once a year 
in the same place and on the same day 
as the County Council, but without 
transacting any business beyond the 
election of Convener of the Commis- 
sioners of Supply and the election 
of seven of their number to act 
as a committee for certain other 

urposes—those purposes being speci- 
fied’ in Clause 18. "This Committee of 
seven Commissioners of Supply together 
with seven Councillors, plus the Sheriff, 
are to be entrusted with the whole powers 
under the Police Act, with the power of 
sanctioning any work involving capital, 
expenditure, and with the powers of 
borrowing money now possessed by 
the Commissioners of Supply. ‘These 
are the sole purposes for which 
this at machinery is to be main- 
tained. Of course, the most important 
matter is the control of the police. 
Why not trust the County Councils ?. 
Is there any reason why, in Scotland of 
all countries, the electors and the 
elected shall not have complete control 
over the police? Why should not the 
County Council of Mid Lothian and the 
County Council of Lanarkshire have the 
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control of the police as well as their 
neighbours in Edinburgh and Glasgow ? 
Will the Lord Advocate or any Scotch- 
than sitting behind him say they cannot 
trust their countrymen in this matter ? 
T have a shrewd idea that this decision 
has been arrived at, not because of any 
consideration of the capacity or trust- 
worthiness of the people of Mid Lothian 
or Lanarkshire, but for another 
teason altogether, the clue to which is 
to be found in a sentence of. the speech 
of the Lord Advocate in introducing the 
Bill. Thelearned Lord said— 


‘‘The scheme must be one applicable to the 
whole of Scotland, and it must, therefore, be 
fitted to stand the strain of the various social 
and economic conditions to be found in a country 
which extends from the English border to the 
furthest Hebrides.”’ 


“The furthest Hebrides” is to be the 
standard of the extent to which the 
County Councils are to be trusted, and 
I am sure it is in ‘‘the furthest 
Hebrides” the clue to this mystery is 
to be found. It is the fear of the 
crofters which has prevented the control 
of the police being given to the County 
Councils. There is a great deal of 
shaking of the head and tremor in the 
voice over the crofters, and it is not 
unnatural, because the Lord Advocate 
and some of his predecessors have had 
trouble with the crofters and their 
notions of law and order. Now, my 
answer to the argument thus hinted is 
twofold. In my opinion, and in that of 
many others, the way to secure in the 
Hebrides, as in some other quarters of 
the world, which need not be particularly 
named, the orderly obedience of the 
it to constituted authority, is to 
make that authority spring from the 
oe ay themselves ; and nothing is more 
ikely to have a sobering and steadying 
effect on the spirit of the crofter popula- 
tion, than that they should be admitted to 
a full share of power and responsibility in 
the maintenance of order—in fact, that 
you should give them the very thing you 
now expressly and designedly deny. 
My second answer is that, supposing 
there is some danger and inconvenience 
in this course, and I can imagine, after 
all that has happened, that any sudden 
transfer of these powers may be attended 
with temporary inconvenience, why 
should all Scotland on that account be 
punished and hindered? Why should 
the crofter difficulty which exists. in 
Hr, Campbell- Bannerman 
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such counties only—why should the 
crofter difficulty, which is greatly exag- 
gerated by the Government, and for 
which the crofters are by no means 
chiefly to blame, furnish a bed of Pro- 
crustes to which every county in Scot- 
land must be fitted? I protest against 
such a course. Let the crofter diffi- 
culty, if crofter difficulty there be, be 
dealt with if necessary by special 
visions, but do not let the capable 
citizens of Fife and Dumfries, on 
account of that difficulty, be defrauded 
of their right to this large element in 
Government. I do not think, there- 
‘ore, that that reason for this part of 
the Bill will hold water. But there 
may be other reasons. It may be to 
please the Commissioners of Supply, 
and to let them down easily. y 
conviction is that this is wholly un- 
necessary. We owe much to the 
Commissioners of Supply, although no 
doubt they may sometimes have acted 
so as to be found fault with. All of us 
sometime or other make mistakes. On 
the whole, the Commissioners of Supply 
have discharged their duty well and 
faithfully, and they will get their re- 
ward by being elected County Coun- 
cillors, and taking a large er in the 
proceedings of the new body. Of 
course, they may have a certain sen- 
timent with regard to the supercession 
of their long established and honourable 
body, but I have been careful to study 
the proceedings of the Commissioners of 
Supply since this Bill was iatroduced, 
and I frankly and hopefully recognize 
the public spirit and equanimity with 
which they have accepted the great 
changes which the Bill introduces. In 
one or two instances they have them- 
selves suggested that what I propose 
should be done; that they sheuld. be 
put an end to altogether, and their 
uties transferred bodily to the ee 
Counvils; and this on the ground that 
have urged, that everything which tends 
toincrease the functions and usefulness of 
the new body and adds to their dignity 


and importance, will enable them to— 


perform their work more efficiently. I 
have now something to say with regard 
to the Justices of the Peace. I draw a 
distinction between the Justices of the 
Peace in England and in Scotland. In 
Scotland _ ey, are not so important 4 
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land. In England the office confers a cer- 
tain amount of sucial position, and h s 
been much sought after. In Scotland 
that is not so to any large extent, and 
the duties of a Justice of the Peace in 
Scotland may be divided into four. 
They take affidavits, sign warrants, 
dit occasionally to try petty criminal 
cases and emall assaulte, and they 
control the liquor licenses. The 
three first duties are only trifling in 
their nature, and might very well be 
handed over, as in Burghs, to Magis- 
trates elected from among the Coun- 
¢illors themselves. If so, how much 
greater is the expenditure of this course 
with regard to their licensing 
duties? When we come to the 
question of dealing with licenses, what 
is there that more closely affects the 
well-being of the inhabitants of the 
county than that question? Let us, 
then, establish the principle that these 
functions, whatever they are, ought 
to be in the hands of men who 
owe their authority to election 
by the constituency of the county. 
And now I come to a question of 
some difficulty and delicacy, namely, the 
provision made in the Bill for dealin 
with county assessments. It is propo 
that there should be a record taken of 
the average expenditure of the last five 
years; that that amount should be 
stereotyped; and that so long as the 
expenditure does not exceed that amount 
it should remain payable by the owners 
as it is at present, but that, if it exceeds 
that amount, then the excess should be 
divided between the owner and the oc- 
cupier. I recognize both the desire for 
fairness and also the ingenuity shown 
by that arrangement, although I doubt 
whether it will be altogether fair to 
stereotype the last five years’ expenditure. 
The expenditure in so short a period may 
have been excessive, or may have been 
below the general average. But my prin- 
cipal objection to it is that it proposes to 
eontinue on a basis which may be unfair, 
an obsolete and exceptional arrangement 
—namely, that of putting the assessment 
entirely on the owner. I admit that it 
is not easy to find a perfect alternative 
for this, but I do not see that there 
would be any great objection to allowing 
the county assessment, which, after all, 
is a small matter in the whole county 
budget, to be divided between the owner 


and occupier as all the other assggpments question of consolidating the School 
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are— saving, of course, existing 
. Of course the tenants might 
object to the small addition that would 
be placed upon them, but I do not think 
that that would be a large matter com~ 
pared with the advantage ——e the 
whole assessment upon a uniform basis. 
In that way we should get a better and 
more uniform system. Turning from 
the County Council to the subordinate 
areas, I attach great importance to the 
District Councils and Parish Councils. 
Many a man can diligently attend to 
ublic duties in them, who could not 
journey periodically to a remote country 
town, and the more we add to the 
dignity and importance of their functions 
the better will be the men who are will- 
ing to serve on them. The Bill creates 
District Councils, for the purposes of 
roads and of health. Of this I entirely 
approve, because I believe that the 
ealth Acts would be much better 
administered in a larger area than the 
parish. It is proposed that two 
members from each Parochial Board 
should sit in the District Council. Now, 
it must not be forgotten that in certain 
counties, and even in parts of one 
county, parishes are much smaller than in 
others, and if two members are returned 
by each parish there may be great dispro- 
portionjin the number of members ; and I 
think that some regard should be had 
to population. With regard to the Paro- 
chial Boards Bill, to which I can only 
cursorily refer, I object to maintaining the 
distinction between owner and occupier, 
and also to the large powers given 
in certain cases to the Board of Super- 
vision. Ido not think that that proposal 
will be favoured by the Scotch people, 
at least, not until the Board of Super- 
vision is made more subject to the 
control and more open to the influence 
of public opinion than it is at present. 
I must repeat what I have already said, 
that there isa general feeling which I 
cordially share, in favour of extending 
as far as possible the consolidation of 
small administrative bodies. We have 
now in Scotland a School Board in each 
parish, and there is a general opinion 
that that isa superfluity, and that, how- 
ever it may have been in the days when 
the present school system was being 
initiated, there are now too man 
Boards. I should like to know what is 
the opinion of the Government on the 
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Board with the Parochial Board. Iam 
not one of those who complain of them 
for not having dealt with this matter in 
these Bills, because Iam aware that it 
would require a considerable amount 
of adjustment in regard to the 
different authorities, and also as 
between the authorities and the 
Education Department; but I know 
that there is a strong and growing 
feeling in Scotland in favour of having 
one Parish Authority, which should deal 
with all these matters. The last point, 
to which I desire to direct the attention 
of the House is one of great importance. 
The Bill proposes to devote a large part 
of the assistance given from the Pro- 
bate Duty in aid of local expenditure to 
the purpose of relieving from the pay- 
ment of school fees. The Lord Advocate 
himself will admit that this is a point 
upon which the House is entitled to ex- 
pect further information. In the first 
lace it is not easy to understand the 
ancial clauses of the Bill, and to re- 
concile the figures in them with the 
figures otherwise given to the House. 
For myself, I confess that I have found 
the clauses of the Bill embodying the 
financial proposals to be of a somewhat 
incomprehensible nature. And, in the 
second place, we shall expect to hear 
from the Government what the arrange- 
ments with the Education Department 
as to the payment of fees are to be. The 
prominent fact is that the money is inade- 
quate for the purpose; and I think that is 
one of the great changes, which, ifitis to 
be brought about, ought to be effected 
thoroughly at once. I will not enter 
into details, but I may at least indicate 
two sums which, it seems to me, may 
well be added to the amount at our dispo- 
sal for this purpose—namely, the£36,000 
recently given as an additional grant 
for roads, and the £30,000 to be devoted 
to the relief of the Highlands. We 
do not object to the £30,000 for the 
relief of the Highlands, but we do not 
see why it should be contributed at the 
cost of the ratepayers of the other 
counties of Scotland; and I think that 
a strong pressure will be brought to 
bear on the Government to devote that 
sum and probably also the other to a 
more effective purpose. But besides 
this question of money we are confronted 
with another—namely, whether this 
boon should be extended to denomi- 
national schools? Ifit is not so extended 
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there can be little doubt that the result 
must be prejudicial if not disastrous to 
those schools. For myself, I would say 
that, so far as we may p in these 
matters on rigid principle, I am opposed 
to any further assistance being given to 
denominational schools. But why am 
I opposed to any further assistance 
being given to them? It is because I 
have always been opposed to any assis. 
tance whatever being given to them; 
and, further, because I am opposed to 
denominational teaching, whether in 
Board Schools or in outside schools. 
But I wish to say frankly that, in 
my judgment, when on a memorable 
day in 1872 an Amendment was carried 
against the Government of the day in 
favour of continuing religious instruction 
according to use and wont in the pari 

schools of Scotland, the opposition to 
grants to denominational schools in 
Scotland was gravely and fatally com- 
promised. Parliament authorizes 
the teaching in Board Schools of the 
elements of religious doctrine accordin 

to the tenets of the Presbyterian Church, 
with what face can we be so fastidious 
asito religious teaching in other schools ? 
My own opinion has not altered. I am 
ready to protest now, as I have always 
protested against either establishing or 
perpetuating assistance to denomina- 
tional schools. But when we come to 
deal with it as a question of equity 
between the existing Board Schools and 
the existing denominational schools 
the case is one of some difficulty. 
Denominational schools are few in 
Scotland; of the scholars in average 
attendance, I believe 82} per cent 
are to be found in Board Schools, 
10 per cent in Protestant Schools 
and 74 per cent in Catholic schools. L 
am inclined to view with favour the 
suggestion shadowed forth by my hon. 
Friend the Member for North Aberdeen. 
(Mr. Hunter), to whom we are indebted 
for his intelligent and energetic advocacy 
of free education in Scotiand, that if this 
been is to be extended to denominational. 
schools it should be only for a definite 
term, and that they should thus be. 
afforded a probationary, or, as I ma; 

call it, a purgatorial period in whi 

to prepare either for absorption in the 
School Board system, or for establishing. 
an independent existence for themselves. 
These, Sir, are the points which. 
occur je me as most calling for, 
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remark at this stage. The objections 
Ihave made are most of them impor- 
tant, and some of them almost cardinal 
objections, and let me state my confident 
belief that in most of the opinions I have 
expressed, though not of course in all 
that I have urged in favour of them, 
I am not only supported by the 
great bulk of those with whom it is my 

ide and pleasure to act in this House, 
bat I think I may say that many of the 
points, and especially those with regard 
to extending the powers and strengthen- 
ing the hands of the Local Autho- 
rities, will meet with some response 
among those who support the Govern- 
ment, both in this House and in 
the country. In that belief I venture 
tomake an appeal to the Scotch Mem- 
bers. Ihave aiready made an appeal 
to the English Members to give us fair 
play, and not force their prejudices 
into the decision of the question. I 
now appeal to the representatives of 
Scotland in every part of the House, 


’ that we should unite in an earnest effort 


so to improve and develop this scheme 
of local administration as to confer upon 
our country of Scotland—the object, as 
she is, of our affectionate devotion and 
service —the inestimable blessing of 
having in ali her districts a free, stable 
and equitable government. 

Taz CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Baurour, Manchester, 
E,): I feel sure that all who have listened 
to the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat down will agree with 
me when I say he has approached this 
question in a temper and spirit for which 
the Government are greatly obliged, and 
if it represents, as I hope it does, the 
great mass of opinion on his ownside of 
the House, his speech ought to facilitate 
the passing of a measure the broad out- 
lines of which appear to have commended 
it to the people of Scotland. The right 
hon, Gentleman in the early part of his 
_— rightly warned the House that 

© measure ought to be looked at from 
the point of view of Scotland. To that 
view I venture to give my public adhe- 
sion, for I think it would be absurd for 
the House to approach the consideration 
of any question applying to only one 
part of the kingdom without taking into 
account the previous history and par- 
ticular wants of tbat of the king- 
dom. We should be ill-advised if we 
Were to thrust our own ideas u any 
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of the specialities and peculiarities which 
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mark its history and present position. 
But the right hon. Gentleman did not 
appear to carry out his own recommenda- 
tion, because he announced a firm deter- 
mination on the part of himself and his 
friends to give every means in their 
power to resist a Bill which we bring 
forward to complete our general scheme 
of Local Government for Scotland, I. 
mean the Bill dealing with the parochial 
system. The right hon. Gentleman may 
or may not dislike the Bill, but surely 
he must be aware that public opinion: 
has emphatically pronounced that any 
scheme dealing with Local Government. 
in Scotland would be extremely inade- 
quate and would not respond to the 
wishes of the people if it left wholly out 
of account some alteration and reform of 
the parochial system. ‘The right hon. 
Gentleman has dealt with a large num- 
ber of comparatively, if not. absolutely, 
trifling questions. It would not, I think, 
be of advantage if at this stage I were 
to discuss the point about women. 
suffrage, or the one man one vote ques- 
tion, or the power proposed to be 
iven to the new Council to elect as its. 
onvener or Chairman some person who 
has not received the approval of the con- 
stituencies. With regard to the last 
point I-may, however, say I think we 
should be ill-advised if, in adherence to 
rigid rule, we excluded from the service. 
of a County Council some gentleman of 
large experience who meets, as he must 
do, with the general approval of those: 
who have been elected, simply because, 
from his age or for sume other reason, 
he was unwilling to go through the 
fatigue which necessarily attends an 
election. I should be sorry if the choice. 
of the Council should be restricted in a. 
matter in which surely they ought to be 
trusted if they are to be trusted at all. 
with the management of their own busi- 
ness. The right hon. Gentleman is very 
indignant because we have removed. 
from the power of the County Council 
the management of the police, but surely 
he was somewhat inconsistent in con- 
tending that a County Council is capable 
of managing the police but is not. 
capable of selecting its own chairman. 
The right hon. Gentleman desires to give 
County Councils and subsidiary bodies. 
some power of dealing with education. 
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*Mrx. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I did express a desire to give them that 
er, but I admitted I could not 

\d fault with the Government for not 
including it in this measure. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: In that case 
I will not pursue the subject. The 
right hon. Gontleinan admits that we 
should have been ill-advised if we had 
weighted the Bill by adding any large 
a oan dealing with the reform of 

ies which should have the manage- 
ment of education in Scotland. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I did not go quite so far as that; I 
merely said I did not blame the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I will not 
inquire further as to the particular shade 
of opinion desired to be expressed; but 
I will ask the right hon. Gentleman to 
extend the same method of reasoning 
to the questions of making magistrates 
elective and of handing over to them the 
whole function of licensing. I will not 
discuss the principle of electing by 
popular representation those who have 
to administer justice, because I am 
aware it exists in the burghs of Scot- 
land and has worked well. I hold the 

eral opinion, in common with most 

of those who have considered the ques- 
tion, that it is not a desirable method of 
selecting those on whom rest the respon- 
sibility of administering the compara- 
tively trifling matters handed over to 
magistrates in Scotland. But when you 
come to licensing you enter upon a much 
larger question ; and last year’s experi- 
ence of the attempt to deal with the 
subject of licensing in the English Bill 
has had the effect of a warning to the 
Government, and will make it most 
reluctant to imperil the chances of this 
Bill by opening up the larger questions 
which must arise whenever the licensing 
uestion is touched. I would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman to hesitate and 
pause before he presses the Governmentto 
embark upon so perilous an undertaking. 
The right hon. Gentleman has criticized 
the plan proposed with regard to the 
incidence of rating in the future. The 





scheme adopted by the Government is 
that the average rate paid for the iast 
five years’ shall be stereotyped and be 
regarded as a permanent charge upon 
the present payers of the rates—namely, 
the owners, while any future increase 
of this average rate shall be paid half 
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by the owners and half by the occupiers, 
I may at once say that the Government 
are not particularly wedded to the period 
of five years, but desire to fix a. period 
which would give a fair average. The 
right hon. Gentleman appears to wish’ 
that the rate should be staightway 
divided between occupiers and owners, 
No doubt that would be more sim 

and I admit we had to exercise consider. 


able ingenuity in order to find some - 


other plan. The reason for our doing 
so was this: that we were most unwilling 
where it could be avoided to impose any 
burden that could be avoided on any 
class that we introduced to the franchise, 
Of course, if the House is inclined to 
adopt the view propounded by the right 
hon. Gentleman it certainly is not a 
matter upon which Her Majesty's 
Government will offer any opposition. 
The right hon. Gentleman, however, 
probably understands why the Bill has 
been framed as it is. Her Majesty's 
Government do not desire that it should 
appear as if it were a condition of the 
conferring of these extended rights upon 
occupiers that they should pay more 
rates. There are still two matters of 
controversy to which I desire to refer— 
the question of the Standing Committee 
and the question of the service fran- 
chise.. With regard to the Standing 
Committee, the Bill deals with two quite 
separate topics, capital expenditure and 
police. As to the proposes of this Bill 
in reference to capital expenditure, 
there is considerable analogy between 
this Bill and the Roads and Bridges 
Act of 1878, in which a distinction was 
drawn between capital expenditure and 
ordinary expenditure. And the reason 
for the distinction being so drawn is 
a fair and sound one. Ordinary expendi- 
ture falls half on the owners and half on 
the occupiers, and thus all the voters are 
interested in securing economy. But 
with regard to capital expenditure, 
owing to the system of short leases 
which exists in Scotland, it falls practi- 
cally entirely on the owners. A sensible 
farmer before renewing his lease takes 
into consideration the amount of the 
public burdens which attach to the tenure 
of his farm. The result is, that those 
whose leases have half expired have 
a very strong interest in immediate 
expenditure, and only a faint and feeble 
interest in economy with regard to 
pes the repayment of 
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which extends over many years, and 


the burden of which consequently falls 
on the landowner as soon as the lease 
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runs out. Therefore, there are stron 
goonomical reasons why capital expendi- 
ture should be controlled by a body 
elected not by occupiers but by owners. 
This distinction between abiataamamee 
ture and ordinary expenditure which 
has been drawn in regard to bridges and 
roads is a just one, and it has worked 
satisfactorily for the past 11 years in 
Scotland. t have no doubt that the 
similar distinction upon which this por- 
tion of the Bill is based will be received 
without opposition by the Scottish 
people. Now I come to a more con- 
troversial question. With regard to the 
uestion of the police, the House has 
m treated to a good deal of common- 
rhetoric. Ido not lay down the 
absolute principle that police adminis- 
tration ought not to be intrusted to 
municipalities, but it certainly is a 
matter quite distinct and standing on a 
different basis to other matters of local 
administration. Localities are at liberty 
to be extravagant, for it would be at 
their own expense, or to have bad roads, 
or to overbuild or underbuild them- 
selves, for this would be at the cost of 
their own convenience ; but they cannot 
be allowed to mismanage their police. 
This is a matter of Imperial concern and 
affects the administration of justice. 
This Bill does not remove the police 
entirely from popular control. Police 
inistration, it is true, is not handed 
over to the County Councils or to bodies 
elected purely on a popular basis, but it 
ishanded over to a body in which the 
representation exactly follows the pay- 
ment of rates—half by the owners and 
half by the occupiers. As the rates are 
divided so is the representation. This 
cannot be regarded, in view of Scotch 
traditions in the matter, as antagonistic 
to popular interests. The right hon. 
Gentleman appeared to think he had ex- 
tracted from my right hon. Friend an 
admission, of which he ought, it is 
qsgested, to be ashamed, that this plan 
has been adopted because of the some- 
what disorganized state of affairs in cer- 
tain parts of Scotland, and he appeared 


to think that all that is n to 
seroe spt te 
the Western on it ta aor, ogee 
full control of the police. But if thi 
Were done, and the police wereended 
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over to those who have not shown them- 
selves over zealous for the law, serious 
consequences might ensue for whi 
this House bes then be practically 
responsible. I do not, however, den 
that this was one argument whic 
weighed largely with the Government 
when they were framing this Bill. But 
I would add that in our opinion the 
uestion of police is not on the same 
ooting as other subjects which are 
handed over to local administration, and 
we think our proposal is one likely to 
conduce to the true interests of Scotch 
local administration. With regard to 
the service franchise, the right hon. 
Gentleman objects to the Bill excludi 
from the county franchise a psy | 
sada to whom the Parliamentary 
chise has been given, and he gave us 
an entirely new version of the ancient 
maxim that representation and taxation 
should go together. It isa maxim with 
which we are all familiar ; it is a maxim 
to which assent has been given by every 
politician, practical and theoretical, for 
the last 50 years, and never before have 
I heard the interpretation put upon it 
which the ingenuity of the right hon. 
Gentleman has enabled him to extract 
from the wisdom of our forefathers. 
But I do not desire to rest my defence 
of the proposal of the Government upon 
any question of pure theory. I want 
the House to face exactly what we are 
doing by this great administrative re- 
volution which we propose to carry into 
effect. We are going to hand over the 
whole power in almost all the agri- 
culta: counties of Scotland to the 
service franchise holders. The holders 
of the service franchise will be a 
majority, and in some cases a jarge 
majority, of the total number of the 
voters in a great many of the counties 
of Scotland. I believe there are no 
better citizens in the community than 
the ploughmen and the fy four ape: 
labourers of the agricultural districts of 
Scotland; and I would mete out to them 
no measure different from that which I 
would mete out to any other members 
of the community. But I would not 
willingly intrust any class with the 
whole control over the rates of 


set|a@ district, when that class does not 


contribute a single sixpence to the 
Par gg am one of those oe bp saci 

at the present system which we desire 
fo tnangenate will be extended; that it 
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will embrace new functions and new 
duties; and that the County Council 
may, before two years have elapsed, be 
intrusted with other and no less im- 
‘portant functions than those which are 
‘now to be given to it. I am not pre- 
pared, in view of the possible extension 
of the functions of the Council in the 
directions of matters of great social 
importance, to hand over the whole 
electoral power to people who do not 
now, and never will, contribute in any 
shape or form to the cost of the schemes 
which the Council may carry into effect. 
The right hon. Gentleman was himself 
aware that that argument was a power- 
ful one, for he endeavoured to meet it. 
The right hon. Gentleman told the 
House that, though not directly taxed, 
the agricultural community of Scotland 
were indirectly sufferers by any aug- 
‘mentation of expenditure. I should like 
to see that idea more fully developed 
than it has been, because I am utterly 
unable to see how in any efficient sense 
that burden is thrown upon the agricul- 
tural labourers. Certainly their wages 
will not diminish by any augmentation 
of the rates. Wages in Scotland as well 
as elsewhere are determined solely by 
supply and demand and by nothing else; 
and unless you alter the supply of or 
the demand for labour in the agricultural 
districts you will not alter wages by a 
‘single halfpenny. It is quite true that 
we may conceive a point at which rates 
‘will so fall upon land that some of the 
land will be thrown out of cultivation 
wholly, or, being under the plough, 
will be thrown to grass, with the result 
that the demand for labour will diminish, 
and the labourers’ wages will diminish 
in like proportion. But surely the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite does not regard 
that as a sort of check which we ought 
to put upon local extravagance, and does 
not wish to wait until the whole method 
of cultivating land is altered before 
those who vote for these schemes feel 
the pinch of the expenditure which 
results from them? If local or any 
expenditure is to be carried out in an 
economical spirit, those who are respon- 
sible for the expenditure must feel the 
results of that expenditure. That is 
the piles underlying the maxim 
which has been so strangely perverted 
by the right hon. Gentleman—namely, 
that taxation and representation should 
go together. I implore the House to 
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think, not once or twice, but man 
times before they abandon that w 
established —, not in favour of a 
small class, but in favour of a class who 
will, in the agricultural parts of Scot- 
land, have the whole control of the 
constitution of the Oounty Council. T 
hope that hon. Gentlemen opposite will 
do the Government the justice to ac- 
knowledge that they have not introduced 
the Bill with any desire to exclude any 
man from the franchise. We desire to 
see included in the scope of our measure 
the whole agricultural community of 
Scotland, consistently with the broad 
principle which I havelaid down. Any 
alteration in our Bill which will facili- 
tate that we shall gladly welcome; but 
do not let us, in order to get over a 
temporary difficulty, do something which 
will not only in the present, but even in 
the future, conduce to that extravagance 
which is the great danger to local self- 
government. It is the only great danger, 
and if we once allow it to eat into our 
municipal system, it will bring that 
system with dishonour to the ground. 
The right hon. Gentleman has a perfect 
right to ask the Government for some 
more explicit information upon their 
proposal with regard to the relief of the 
education rate than has yet been given. 
I hasten to satisfy that demand. 
Of course, as the House is aware, the 
original intention which animated the 
Government in allocating the sum of 
£171,000 to Scotch local purposes was 
to relieve rates and not to touch educa- 
tion, but we found that the general feel- 
ing in Scotland was very much more in 
favour of relieving the weight of the 
cost of education than of relieving the 
rates, and in obedience to the general 
feeling we have altered the plan of allo- 
eating these Imperial funds to local 
urposes. Now, we found considerable 
difficulty in elaborating a wholly satis- 
factory plan by which the relief of school 
rates could be given. One very simple 
and obvious suggestion was to make an 
all-round relief of rates of about 2d, 
The £171,000 would go that length; 
and we might have diminished every 
existing school fee by that amount. But 
it will be observed that the only result 
of that plan would be to leave it to 
the school managers to determine 
whether the relief should be given to 
the parents of the children or to the 
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contrive that the whole of that should 
into the pockets of those who now 
ve to pay the school rates. The prin- 
ciples which have governed the action 
of the Government in ‘the matter are 
these: —In the first place we dre clearly 
of opinion that voluntarily schools 
should be treated with perfect equality. 
The right hon. Gentleman opposite 
frankly told the House that he objects 
to that, and that if he had his way he 
would give no State aid whatever to 
voluntary schools. Butconscious, prob- 
ably, that that is not an opinion that 
would find a sufficient body of adherents 
in the House, he threw the weight of 
his great authority in favour of the 
scheme of the hon. Member for Aber- 
deenshire (Mr. Hunter), in which the 
equality, so to speak, between Board 
Schools and other State-aided schools, 
should be continued for a certain period, 
and should then lapse. The Govern- 
ment are opposed in principle to any 
inequality of treatment between the two 
kinds of schools, and we cannot accept 
either the drastic proposal made by the 
right hon. Gentleman or the modifica- 
tion of the suggestion which is due to 
the ingenuity of the hon. Member for 
Aberdeenshire. 
*Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
Perhaps the right hon. Gentleman will 
allow me to explain. I said I was 
opposed to all assistance being given to 
denominational schools. But I am 
equally opposed to all denominational 
teaching in Board Schools. As long as 
there is donominational teaching in 
Board Schools I do not think that the 
ease is strong against the denomina- 
tional schools outside. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Ido not think 
the objectionable proposal is made better 
by adding another objection. I will not 
pursue the point, but continue to enu- 
merate the general principles which have 
guided our policy in this matter. Our 
second a is that the relief given 
should be substantial relief to those who 
at present suffer under the burden of 
school fees. Our third principle is that, 
whatever we do, we should abolish that 
which has proved the greatest cause of 
friction in the educational system of 
Scotland, and which has more than 
anything else tended to swell the cry in 
“tent of — education—namely, the 
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Parochial Board which administers poor 
relief before they can get school relief 
for their children. Therefore our pro- 
posal will have the result of entirely 
eliminating from our educational system 
the Parochial Board. We propose to 
distribute the sum at our disposal, the 
sum of £171,000, amongst State-aided 
schools in Scotland in proportion to the 
average attendance at those schools, and 
to apply it so as to entirely free the first 
three standards. But we are perfectly 
conscious that this scheme cannot sto 
there without being seriously detriment: 
to the interests of education above the 
third standard; and, though believin 
that to free the first three standards will 
be the most sensible relief to give 
parents, we know that it will, if un- 
accompanied by any further pro- 
vision, have the effect of checking 
education at the point where the assist- 
ance is stopped. It will not, in our 
opinion, be wise or proper that the 
parent who is unable to pay school fees 
for his children in the first three 
standards should suddenly find when his 
children are sufficiently advanced to take 
advantage of the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
standards, that he is obliged for the 
first time to go to the Parochial Board 
to get the fees necessary. We therefore 
propose to associate that gift towards 
the education of the first three standards 
with an arrangement, under which every 
State-aided school shall be obliged to 
provide a sufficient number of places 
for free education in the higher stan- 
dards for those children who may 
require it. The first three standards 
are to be entirely free ; above the first 
three standards every body of school 
managers is to be obliged to provide 
free education for such number of 
children as may require it. Every 
parent, therefore, will be freed from 
the necessity of going to the parochial 
board to obtain education for his 
children who have passed the third 
standard. The whole question of 
pauperism will be eliminated under the 
new system. The relief is about £171,000 
a year; about £155,000 of that will 
besufficient to relieve children in the first 
three standards. There will, therefore, 
be a residue which will at any rate 
far towards aiding school managers 
in providing places for education above 
the first three standards. Whether it 
is enough or not, the total relief will 
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not only be great to those who have to 
pay fees, but to school managers as 
well, because it will relieve them of bad 
debts, and of the obligation to educate 
those who do not pay. I may also say, in 
order to make’ the proposal perfectly 
elear, that in certain cases of large 
Schools Boards, like the Glasgow Board, 
they will not be prevented if they please 
from having certain schools entirely 
free, because this is an elastic principle 
which they may apply, and which the 
Government will not desire to prevent 
them applying. The total result is that 
every parent will be relieved from his 
school fees up the third standard, and no 
parent whose child is above the third 
standard will require to go to the 

hial board to educate that child. 
i have only to add that I hope the 
views expressed by the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite are a fair sample of 
what we may expect from the House. If 
that isso, Parliament will be able in 
the course of the present Session to give 
to the people of Scotland a large and 
liberal measure of local self-govern- 
ment, and to carry out, in a form 
suitable to the wants of Scotland, the 
great measure which we initiated last 
year for the sister country. 

*Mr. FIRTH (Dundee) : I have read 
through the Scotch Bills with very con- 
siderable interest, in order to compare 
them with the English Bill of last year 
with the working of which I have had 
a certain amount of experience. I am 
bound to say now, with respect to this 
Bill, as I said with respect to the Bill of 
last year that I think the Government are 
to be congratulated upon having found 
themselves able to incorporate in it so 
many important and useful and demo- 
eratic principles. I find the Scotch 

ills, moreover, from the point of view 
of English requirements, especiall 
interesting both in what they give at 
in what they omit to give. cannot 

ether refrain from holding the 
opinion that it might have conduced to a 
more successful developmentof the Scotch 
system of Government if there had been 
some assembly in Scotland to whom the 
preparation of it could have been com- 
rope because " + arg be denied 

as regards the large ion of 
the Members of this ee to 
the consideration of this question with- 
out that full qualification of knowledge 
which is requisite. But, at any rate, 
Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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the Bills as they stand will be a 
very great advantage to Scotland, 
With respect to things which are 
omitted, I find, for example, that there 
are no Aldermen. The Lord Advocate 
said that Scotland does not know Alder- 
men. Scotland in that respect is a 
happy country, and I am glad to find 
that, although the Government spoke in 
terms of profound praise of ys saa. 
last year, they have not had the co 

to suggest that they should be estab- 
lished on the free soil of Scotland, [I 
cannot quite see why the whole of the 
Bills might not have been included in a 
single measure. With respect to the 
sapen as to Private Bill legislation, 
without putting the opinion forward 
very strongly, I think the question 
might be well worth consideration 
whether County Councils, as regards 
the provision of water, gas, tramways, 
and matters of that kind, might not 
have almost final authority; and even 
in respect of railways, the joining to- 
gether of a series of counties might 
perchance prove a solution of the diffi- 
culty. But, like the County Councils of 


last year, the County Councils consti- - 


tuted under these Bills are in an incom- 
plete condition. They have compara- 
tively few of the functions which it is 
to be hoped that ultimately they will 
obtain. I think nothing could be more 
true than the statement of my right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Campbeil- Bannerman) 
that the more power you give to 4 
public body the greater will be the 
ambition of men to become members of 
it, and the greater will be the weight it 
will carry. A body possessing the few 
powers of these Councils will not have 
the advantage of the keen eye of public 
attention directed to it, but perhaps the 
opinion which is very widely held in 
Scotland, that the County a 
well control the police and 
Boards and so forth, may find its 
realization in thefuture. Another 
point which may be useful to d 
is the system which obtains in Scotland 
of a rate divided between the owner and 


the occupier. That isa thing to. which 
we in don are looking forward. 
Still more important are observa- 
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be the thin end of the wedge. With re- 
meet to the Government proposal as to 
istrict Committees, I am eatremely 
to find that the County Couneillors 

- of the different Electoral Divisions are to 
be members of the District Committee. 
That is a proposal which was made in 
the Bill of 1884. Its object is to bring 
the two bodies that worked together 
into inter-dependence, and into the 
closest connection with each other. I 
have had a considerable number of 
representations on these matters, and 
have read the resolutions of the 
Commissioners of Supply in Forfar- 
shire. They have passed a_ reso- 
lution as to the desirability of 
having a single register for all pur- 
poses. I would go further than putting 
women and Peers on the Parliamentary 
register, by having provision made 
which might usefully have been made in 


the Bill of last year, that women 
electing may also be elected. There 
are certain services which in the 


working of the Bill of last year we have 
found women able to render, and which 
I am sure would be of advantage in the 
Scotch system also. I re-echo what was 
said with regard to the desirability of 
having the service franchise extended. 
If these intelligent peasants are entitled 
to elect Members of Parliament who are 
to deal with the greatest interests of a 
large section of the human race, surely 
they may be regarded as entitled to 
vote in the election of County Councillors. 
The privilege is to be conferred on these 

ople if they will voluntarily pay a rate. 

cannot imagine it possible, even 
amongst so intelligent a people as those 
who will be admitted to vote by this 
franchise, there are many who will be 
willing to undergo the burden of paying 
a rate for the purpose of electing a 
County Councillor. The suggestion that 
they are men who have no stake in the 
country, has been well met by my right 
hon. Friend. The people who have the 
greatest stake in the proper carrying 
out of the government and laws of the 
country are the people who lose most 
— _— laws res or and gain _ 
Ww: they are —the poorer class 
of the community. With respect to the 
question of the police, it is a retro- 
gressive step to take the control of the 
“ at present enjoyed by towns of 

tween 5,000 to 7,000 inhabitanta, and 
place it in the hands of ?°-“cneral 
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Committee only partially representative. 
I trust the Members Se tland will 


fight out on the floor of the House the 
battle which we fought out as best we 
could for London in respect to control of 
the police, resting their case on that true 
——_ principle laid down by Lord 
ohn Russell. that the control of the 
civil forces ought to be in the hands of 
popular representatives. The constitu- 
tion of this Joint Committee is a very 
interesting matter. We had a Joint 
Committee constituted under the Bill of 
last year, and on the point there was a 
deal of discussion. Our Joint 
mmittee here in the capital have no 
control over the police whatever. As I 
understand the Joint Committee pro- 
to be constituted under this Bill, 
they will have the control of the police 
and will be constituted half from the 
elected authorities, and half from the 
Commissioners of Supply, who, after all, 
having regard to their constitution, can 
only be regarded as an accidental body. 
I cannot see why a Committee of these 
County Councils in Scotland, with a 
Convener instead of the Sheriff at their 
head, should not be able to control the 
police as well as the local bodies in 
small Scotch burghs. I hope this 
point will be contested, and that the re- 
sult will be that they will get this power 
not only in the interests of Scot- 
land, but because I think the example 
set by Scotland in this and other Scotch 
matters cannot fail to react bene- 
ficially upon us here. With respect to 
the Joint Committee itself, there is, I 
find, a very large body of opinion out- 
side that it might very well be omitted, 
that it need not be constituted at all. 
As a matter of fact, the County Council 
will be well qualified to discharge the 
functions of controlling the police, and 
the finances of the County for the pur- 
— which appear to be the only two 
uties this body is to be constituted and 
carry out. With respect to the Com- 
missioners of Supply, I may say that 
many of them are looking foward to 
finding their occupation gone and desire 
to put an end to their own official exis- 
tence and to be elected to the County 
Council. The Bill does not touch the 
question of licensing. That I know is 
a thorny and difficult uestion. It has 
been asked why could not a Com- 
mittee of the Oouncil deal with 
i I do not see why, following 
2L 
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the system of elected bailies in Scotland, 
you might not make the whole of the 
Members of the County Council, Justices 
of the Peace, and so solve the licensing 
question at once. Whether that sug- 
gestion is a practical one or not there 
ean, I think, be no doubt that the ulti- 
mate solution of the licensing question 
will be found here as in America, to 
leave every local area—and the county 
may wellform such anarea—to decide the 
matter for itself. There aresome other 
points in the Bill to which I might call 
attention, having taken much interest in 
the development of local government, 
and having watched the —as I think— 
great success which had attended the 
Act passed last year, and I am extremely 
gratified to find so many of the methods 
so much of the principle of that Act 
incorporated in the measure now before 
the House. I am still more gratified to 
find that great principles which have 
been largely advocated on public plat- 
forms, are embodied in the measure be- 
fore us. I believe the necessity for 
embodying them in the Bill, is the 
necessity that arises from the high 
average intelligence of the people with 
whom this Bill has to deal, and when 
this Bill leaves the House moulded by 
the representatives of the people of 
Scotland, I cannot doubt that it will 
— for that country, as the previous 

ill has proved for England, a 
very great benefit, and that it will 
develop local life and local government, 
and be a final advantage to the whole 
nation. 

Sr ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL 
(Renfrew, W.): I must congratulate 
the Government upon the Bill they have 
introduced into the House, and, having 
some practical knowledge of local gov- 
ernment in my own county, I may 
perhaps be allowed to speak on some of 
the points involved. I must say for 
myself that for a long time I have been 
in favour of doing away with the exist- 
ing system of Commissioners of Supply 
and raising the whole of the rating from 
owner and occupier. That would cer- 
tainly clear the ground very much for a 
local government scheme, but at the 
same time I must bow to the superior 
wisdom of the Government, and there 
is no doubt that the Bill they have 
introduced is drawn in a masterly man- 
ner, and that it will be acceptable to the 
people of Scotland. With regard to the 
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Commissioners of Supply, I think it 
would be a good thing to keep them in 
their position for certain purposes, and 
only to repeal that part of the Act which 
deals with their powers of rating. It 
would be an advantage for them still to 
look after the income tax, as there is a 
considerable amount of jealousy amongst 
manufacturers about their affairs being 
interfered with by those who may be 
said to be in the same position ag 
themselves. With regard to stereotyping 
the rates, there are many counties which 
have paid large sums of money for 
various things, and I do not think it 
would be fair to stereotype a rate which 
is for general purposes, and which in- 
cludes a heavy expenditure. During the 
last ten years there has been in my 
county an extra rate varying from 44d. to 
1d. We have out of that built new 
Sheriff Courts, and we are now engaged 
in building a new police station and 
new county buildings. I do not think it 
would be fair to stereotype this extra 
rate. I think it would be well to give 
powers to the Sheriff to discern between 
the actual expenditure and the ordinary 
expenditure, and to stereotype only that 
expenditure which is needed for carryin g 
out the general purposes of the county. 
think also that the amount produced by 
the rate at the present time, and not the 
rate itself should be stereotyped. In 
Renfrewshire I think we shall, perhaps 
in a year or a year and a ha!? be deprived 
of a large portion of the most valuable 
part of the county through an increase of 
the Glasgow boundaries. How then will 
the rate be apportioned? I think some 
provisions should be made in the Bill 
for that eventuality. I was exceedingly 
glad to hear from my right hon. Friend 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. 
A. J. Balfour) the explanation he gave 
with regard to the amount to be given 
towards free education. I am gratified 
that the efforts I myself made to point 
out to the Government the necessity of 
giving this surplus money in aid of edu- 
cation rather than of spreading it over 
an area where it would not be felt by 
so many people who are as desirous and 
as deserving of it as many of the poor 
in Scotland, has been so successful. At 
the same time I must acknowledge with 
thanks the work done by other hon. 
Gentlemen in the same direction. 

far as I understand, £155,000 will he 


given c purpose of paying all the 
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gchool fees in State-aided schools, 
national and otherwise up to the 
Third Standard, and a further sum 
will be devoted to the payment of 
fees for higher education on the recom- 
mendation of the School Boards. I 
think that is an admirable arrange- 
ment. I wish the sum had been larger, 
but we must cut our coat according to 
our cloth. We must be thankful for 
small mercies. I think the people of 
Scotland will consider this a great 
feature in the Bill, and will do their 
utmost to carry out the provisions for 
the benefit of the country generally. 
And I trust that this House in dealing 
with the matter will do its utmost to 
improve the Bill. One other question 
yemains upon which I should like to 
say a word. At the present moment in 
Scotland we are rather proud of the 
manner in which we have been able to 
carry out our local arrangements, and I 
hope, therefore, that on the final model- 
ling of this measure the precedent of 
the English Act will not be too rigidly 
adhered to. There are a good many 
things in the English Act that are 
foreign to Scotland, and I therefore 
think we ought to work as much as 
possible on the sense of our own people, 
having regard to what has been the 
position of local government in Scotland 
up to this time. I wish I could see a 
way out of the difficulty as to the service 
franchise, to which question I have 
devoted some attention. There is much 
to be said for making local rates 
felt personally by every man. On 
the other hand, theoretically, those who 
receive their houses as part of their 
wages are paying towards the rates and 
the up-keep of the county. Is it 
possible, under the circumstances, to 
stereotype the rate to be paid by the 
service franchise holders, and, if the 
rate rises higher, then call upon them 
to pay? We should endeavour in 
whatever we do to reduce the 
registration to as simple a form as 
possible. We have a_ considerable 
amount to pay for registration, and if 
we are to have a supplementary register 
ag well it will largely add to the burden. 
The owners, who are 25 per cent of the 
whole of the ratepayers of the county, at 
present have to pay for the whole regis- 
tration, but if any fresh registration is 
necessary it should be placed.on the 
shoulders of the county rat: yers, 
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| owners and occupiers equally. I hope 
the Bill will receive due consideration. 
The Government have done their best 
to prepare a scheme which will meet 
with the approval of the Scottish people, 
and at the same time to safeguard these 
interests which it is necessary in the 
interest of the country to protect. 

*Mr. CAMERON CORBETT (Glas- 
gow, Tradeston): I agree with the hon. 
Baronet in thinking that the people of 
Scotland welcome this Bill as an honest 
attempt to deal as efficiently with the 
County Government in Scotland as in 
the past Municipal Government has 
| been dealt with by means of the Town 
Councils. Amongst the points in the 
Bill which has been especially dealt 
with to-night is the service franchise. 
Well, I, for one, believe that the Govern- 
ment have adopted in the counties the 
very widest franchise they could possibly 
have taken compatible with fairness and 
common sense. Considering that in a 
large number of counties these men 
voting under the service franchise 
would be a majority of the whole electo- 
rate, we should have a body unable to 
consider very judicially questions invol- 
ving the expenditure of the rates. I 
cannot help feeling that the duties of the 
County Councils will be in a very large 
measure financial duties. At every turn 
they will have to consider whether or not 
the expenditure it is proposed to incur 
on improvements will be compensated 
by the advantages of those im- 
provements. There will constantly 
be a comparison to be drawn be- 
tween the disadvantage of the rate to 
be paid on the one hand and the 
public advantage of a proposed improve- 
ment on the other, and I cannot help 
thinking that a body like the service 
franchise holders would be a body who, 
without having a share in the burden 
imposed, would be gainers by increased 
expenditure. A body benefiting from 
an expenditure which bearing no 
share of the cost is hardly a 
body capable of judicially pronoun- 
cing on the wisdom of that expendi- 
ture. I regret that in regard to the 
Convener of the Council a system has 
been adopted which is not Scotch in its 
character. The plan of allowing a 
County Council to elect a Convener from 
outside its own ranks will, I venture to 
think, be held in Scotland to savour too 





much of the aldermanic system. We in 
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our Scotch Town Councils have found 
great advantage in the fact that when- 
ever a man—even if he happens to be 
outside the Council—is singled out by 
the respect iv which he is held by his 
fellow citizens for the position of 
Provost, he has to go through the 
ordeal of election to the Town Council, 
and has to gain some experience of the 
working of the Oouncil before he is 
called on to preside over its delibera- 
tions. I think it would be no less an 
advantage to require those who aspire to 
be Conveners of the County Council to 
acquire similar experience in the first 
instance. And now I come to, perhaps, 
the most debated question in connection 
with this matter, and that is the 
= as to the control of the County 

olice. I for one think that the 
Governmeut has adopted an extremely 
wise plan. I entirely differ from those 
who hold that an elected County Council 
should have entire control over the 
police of thecounty. I know that from 
a vheoretical point of view something 
may be said for this. It may be said 
that it is desirable in this matter that the 
counties should be exactly assimilated 
to the boroughs, but when we look at it 
from a practical point of view the first 
question which it appears to me we have 
to ask is, what is the main duty which 
the police have to discharge. Is it 
their main duty to carry out the regula- 
tions of the County Council, or is it their 
main duty to enforce the laws of the 
Imperial Parliament? If it be their 
main duty to enforce the laws of the 
Imperial Parliament, then it seems to me 
that the first question we have to askis, 
what administration of the police will 
most effectually conduce to the laws 
of Parliament being carried out. 
I am prepared to admit that the ground 
on which I support this position is the 
great difficulty that might arise in 
certain crofter counties, on account of the 
agrarian question. I believe that in 
many of the crofter counties there is a 
widespread feeling that the police 
Ought not to assist in evictions, or, as 
the people say, ought not to assist in 
collesting the landlords’ rent. This 
error arises from their thinking that the 
age do in their case what they do not 

o elsewhere. They overlook the fact 
that if a man takes another’s property 
—say his umbrella—the police enforce 
its restoration. But I am not con- 
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tent with the argument from such an 
analogy. I wish to bring before 
the Hones the absolute abunndiey of the 
position in which we should be left 
supposing the view to which I have 
alluded should be assented to, 
The result would be that the police would 
be obliged to protect the tenant in his 
holding,in which case the landlord would 
get no rent whatever, while the tenant 
would be supported in the peaceful 
occupation of the holding of which he 
would enjoy all the benefits while payi 
nothing. If you create a system of that 
sort you will be handing over to the 
tenants the whole of the benefits. 
derivable from the land occupied and 
taking away from the landlord the 
whole of the advantages he ought to 
enjoy as owner of the property. With 
falictase to the finances of this. 
scheme I feel assured that the 
Scotch people generally will not 
only rejoice that the large amount 
of £171,000 is going to the relief of 
school fees, but will specially rejoice 
at the manner in which the money 
is to be applied. No form of relief 
could be more satisfactory than that 
which gives free education in the 
first, second, and third standards, 
and what is done beyond this grant is 
of very great importance, because those 
who cannot pay the fees in the higher 
standards are to be relicved of the 
odious obligation of going to the Paro- 
chial Authorities to get the fees paid. 
No one taking an interest in philan- 
thropic movements in Scotland can have 
failed to notice that this application to 
the Parochial Authorities for relief 
from school fees has often led to people 
being pauperised who would not other- 
wise have gone upon the Poors Rate. 
Having been led to obtain this form of 
relief they have 5 less hesitation in 
applying for it for other purposes. 
With tied to the grant of £30,000 
for the reduction of rates in the High- 
lands, I think there will be a very un- 
favourable opinion in regard to that 
roposal throughout most parts of 
Reotland. If a grant of this sort were 
the best form of relieving the extreme 
proverty of the Highlands, I think the 
general feeling in Scotland would be 
that the expenditure ought to be made 
out of the Imperial taxation and not 
from a purely Scotch fund. There are 


other c" to which this £30,000 
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‘might be applied. It might be applied 
+0 Giving further relief of school fees or 
local rates all over Scotland, that there is 
astrong claim to further relief from local 
-patesis clear. The amount to be given to 
the Local Authorities is only equal to the 
grant Scotland formerly enjoyed; but 
‘there is this difference—the old grants 
were constantly increasing and the ex- 
penditure was constantly advancing, 
whereas the new revenue to be handed 
over will be a constantly contracting 
amount. But notwithstanding my criti- 
-isms on the proposals of the Govern- 
ment, I think that, on the whole, we 
have to thank them for a measure at 


once so broad, so bold, and so liberal in 


character. I, for one, feel that the 
advantages of such a measure cannot 
be weighed by the mere improvements 
‘that may take place in the business 
management of county affairs. It seems 
‘to me that the advantage is far greater 
and of far more national importance 
than a mere administrative wfvistens 
of this sort. The chief gain we make 
is this: that our people will be able to 
‘learn political lessons, which may often be 
best learnt when experiments are tried 


‘in their own immediate neighbourhoods, 


I cannot but feel that every measure of 
this sort by which we extend local self- 
Seren in our counties is adding to 

e security of our Empire by promoting 
the education and increasing the ability 
for government of those masses of the 
people on whom the safety and pros- 
perity of the Empire depend. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness): I had no 
intention of taking part in this debate, 
which is practically a Committee stage 


-debate, and not a debate on the Second 
Reading of the Bill before the House; 


but I think 1 may be permitted to say a 
word or two on the financial aspects of 
the measure. There will not be much 
interest taken in it in Scotland unless it 
is materially modified, and increased 
hed given to the County Councils. If 

is be not done, instead of being bene- 
ficial to Scotland, the Bill will be the 


‘reverse. It is proposed to put an end 


to the Commissioners of Supply. Now, 
I assert that the Commissioners of 
Supply, have, unlike the Irish Grand 

uries, never been accused of anything 
like jobbery. On the contrary, they 
have performed their functions well and 
, think it 
likely that the new body will ~~ either 
J} 
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so moderate or so economical. If you 
want to have, as we ought to have, full 
control in the counties as we now have 
in the burghs, give us something in 
the shape of local government that is 
worth having, and do not throw us a 
skeleton for us to clothe. If the Bill is 
to be worth anything it can only be 
made so by increasing the powers of 
the County Council. You ought to 
attach thé administration of the Poor 
Law and national elementary education 
to the functions of the County Councils. 
All the rating bodies ought to be in the 
County Councils and Divisional Com- 
mittees, and in that way we might 
have something like uniform rating, 
instead of having a twopenny rate in 
one parish and a six-and-eightpenny 
rate in another. In the northern coun- 
ties you ought to give the County 
Councils powers as to fish harbours 
and piers and tramways, and other 
means of developing the resources of 
the country. If you give powers of 
this kind you will add very much 
to the value of the County Councils. 
I think, moreover, that the Lord Advo- 
cate might have considered the whole 
question of the Highlands, and should 
have separated the Highland portions 
of the counties into counties or districts 
of their own. Until you do that there 
will be little chance of the Highlands 
being properly represented in the Ooun- 
cils. Atthe present time the Highlands 
are very badly treated. There is no 
exception to this in my own county. 
There is the Isle of Stroma attached 
to the county of Caithness, and although 
the people there have been paying road- 
rates for a number of years, not a single 
road has been made or supported by 
those rates on the whole island. There 
are 300 ratepayers on that island, all of 
whom are compelled to pay those rates, 
and there are no roads whatever except 
the pathways the people have made for 
themselves. There was one very impor 
tant point introduced by the right hon™ 
Gentleman the Member for the Stirling. 
burghs (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) who 
suggested, on behalf of the Liberal 
Party, a measure of a much more re- 
actionary character than the Tories dare 
put forward. In fact, the Government 
measure is much more liberal than the 
one suggested by the right hon. Gentle- 
man. e proposed that the burden 
which until now has been placed on 
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land should be transferred—that is to 
say, that half should rest on land and 
the other half on the occupier. The 
proposal of the Government is that you 
should take an average of five years, 
and then stereotype it upon the land. 
You are to follow the lines of the Act of 
1845 with regard to the poor rates, and 
the lines of the Act of 1872 with regard 
to Education. Until those years the 
burdens were upon the land; then one 
half was placed on the occupier, and 
one half on the landlord. The Act of 
1872 placed the charge for education, 
which had hitherto been on the land- 
lord, on the unfortunate occupier. Now, 
my hon. Friend objectsthat you areagain 
carrying out that course by placing one- 
half at once on the occupier, of course 
covering the existing leases. But then 
there are a great many year-to-year 
tenancies, and these individuals would 
not have their rents reduced by the 
extra rate put on. I think the wisest 
course would be to allow the rate to 
remain still upon the landlord. The 
Lord Advocate laughs at that idea. 
Well, I do not, because ultimately the 
rate will come upon the landlord. I think 
it would be unfair, it would be a fraud 
upon the ratepayers to take the burden 
from one class and to place it upon 
another, without giving them compen- 
sation. It would be relieving the land- 
lords at the expense of the tenants. 
One by one all the burdens of the land 
have been placed upon the tenants, and 
we are thinking of beginning to change 
it. I see the right hon. Gentleman 
wishes to continue the bad old plan. 
The question of the police has been 
raised, and the Secretary for Ireland 
has frankly stated they are taking the 
power of the police from the County 
Council, and placing it in the hands of 
an absolute majority, composed of the 
Sheriff of the County, and a number of 
the Commissioners of Supply. As far 
as the crofters, are concerned I think 
such a course is wholly unwarranted. 
The fact of the matter is, in no country 
in the world does the policeman occupy 
the same position as the policeman in 
the Highland country. Be is looked 
upon there as the friend of the people 
generally. As far as the crofters are 
concerned, there is very little work for 
the policemen to do. In the crofter 


districts the policeman occupies a posi- 
tion unparalleled; he is municipal 
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officer, judge, jury, and executioners 
There is no place in the world where the 
sympathy is so great between the police 
and the people as in the crofter dis- 
tricts. But the proposed change would 
be rather a serious matter. Take my 
own county, for instance. You are going 
to take away the powers of the three 
boroughs. There is the Town Council, 


there is the Royal burgh of Wick, which 
for centuries has had its own police, 
there is the Parliamentary police 


borough, for which there is a special 
Act, and there are also the Police Com- 
missioners of Thurso. These authorities. 
will cease, and I am rather afraid there: 
may be friction when the new police 
authorities are established. I am not 
apt to advocate anything on Oonserva- 
tive lines, but I think that the case of 
some of the old burghs of Scotland, 
which have had control of their police 
for centuries, might be considered. Of 
course, if the new proposal has: 
efficiency and economy to recom- 
mend it, then it may be defen- 
sible. But there are other points on. 
which I should like to say a word or 
two. The first proposal is to stereotype 
this £30,000 for the relief of the local. 
taxation of the Highlands and Islands. 
As representative of a constituency. 
about to be favoured by you, I strongly 
oppose that proposal. I trust that the 
£30,000 will follow the other sum, and. 
go to make the Fifth Standard free. 

you are to have education free, apply it 
to all the standards, and then you will 
benefit the crofters. By the present: 
system you do not benefit them, but I 
will tell you whom you do benefit—the 
landlords and the lessees of deer forests 
and the tenants of shooting farms. 
These are classes of men with whom L 
have little sympathy, and whom I do not. 
want to benefit in the slightest degree. 


Now take an illustration of my 
own. I bring before you the facts- 
of a Royal Soeuiiielon composed of 


landlords, and they have given in their 
Report on the highlands and islands. 
Now, take two parishes in Sutherland- 
shire, two in Invernessshire, and one in 
Rosshire, as typical of the highlands. 
Of those four parishes the rental was 
roughly £29,954. Of that amount. 
£19,333 was paid by 51 tenante—15 of 
them being tenants of deer forests, and. 
36 of them shooting lessees. The re- 
mainder of the £29,000 was paid by 
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he increases and other ratable value, 
the crofters, 2,090 in number, paying 
£7,800. So that practically the 
pay one quarter and the others three- 

uarters, and the advantage goes, there- 
ore, to the large farmers and shooting 
tenants. If it had been reversed and 
the crofters had got three-quarters, I 
might have supported your proposal, but 
the crofter only gets 6d. to every 2s. the 
others obtain. It would suit the crofter 
very much better not to have to pay the 
school rate, and he would have been 
very much more benefited had you freed 
education to a greater extent. As to one 
or two other points, I think when once 
you permit School Boards to teach 
dogmatic theology, and allow the 
catechism to be taught, there is no 
reason why the Roman Catholics or the 
Episcopalians should not have their 
catechism taught. I for one should be 
glad if the Sootch people could be taught 

a little consistency on this point, and 
should any constituency turn me away 
for the views I hold on this subject, 
well then they must turn me away. We 
will be able in Committee to eliminate 
from this Bill its Conservative elements, 
and make it, as many Conservative Bills 
have been made by Radicals in this 
House, a fairly workatle measure. 

*Sirm ARCHIBALD ORR’ EWING 
(Dumbarton): I rise for the purpose of 
expressing satisfaction with the remarks 
of the hon. Gentleman (Dr. Clark) upon 
the Commissioners of Supply. But I 
must confess that the end of his speech 
was not so pleasant as the beginning. 
He differed very much from the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Campbell-Banner- 
man) who began in a high falutin style 
about this being a skeleton of a Bill, 
which would require to be filled up to 
be made useful. But there was nothing 
outrageous in his proposals, except that 
& married woman should have the same 
“shine as her husband in voting for the 

uncil. Dual control has not succeeded 
in Ireland, and I do not think it will 
succeed in Scotland. With many points 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s speech I 
agree. I think when we are doing so 
much for education, we might do more. 
Here is £170,000 coming from the 
Imperial. Revenue. What makes it more 
sacred than if it were contributed from 
the rates? If this money were put into 
@ general fund it would save the rates, 
but being abstracted from th- general 
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fund it increases the rates. I feel in- 
clined, now we have adopted this ed 


crofters | ciple (to which I have hitherto 


opposed, because it was intended to be 
confined to schools under the School 
Boards) to go further. Denominational 
schouls were not to receive a portion 
of this money. I x pin that o 

principle, for it would be most unjust 
to the Episcopalians and the Roman 
Catholics that their schools should not 
share merely because they are not 
supported by the rates. If you are 
going to introduce this great system, 
which I believe will be of very great 
benefit to the country, if you desire to 
make it most truly and generally bene- 
ficial, we must not stop in this half-way 
course, but go the whole hog. Mr. 
Speaker, I agree with the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Campbell- Bannerman) 
that we should make a distinction in the 
county assessments. At present the 
landlords pay all the rates; and it is 
proposed that we should stereotype the 
rates upon them for the last five years, 
and that anything expended beyond 
should be paid jointly by the tenants 
and landlords. Well, there seems to be 
some amount of fairness in that, but I 
would like to point out to you the circum- 
stances of Dumbartonshire. The rate 
of that county for present purposes is 
23d. Supposing there is an increase of 
¢d., you charge the eighth of a penny. 
Ts it worth the trouble of collection ? 
Could we not do it in the manner 
suggested by the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) and main- 
tain the great principle that taxation 
should go with representations, making 
the tenant pay one half, but giving 
him the power to claim from the 
Tandlord that portion until his lease 
is out. Just now we are invoking 
a new principle, of which many im- 
proper uses may be made. I must 
say that I hold by the principle which 
has been announced by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Stirling- 
shire, and I hope the Government wi 

take into consideration the suggestion 
he has made. But my principal object 
in speaking to-night is with reference 
to my own county. I congratulate the 
Lord Advocate on the way in which his 
Bill has been received at meetings of 
Commissioners of Supply throughout 
Scotland, but I must say that the County 
of Dumbarton in his Bill seems to be 
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badly treated. In the 14th Clause there is 
power given to the Commissioners to 
make such alterations in the boundaries 
of the parishes as they may think 
fit. Well, the county I represent may 
be in a very peculiar position. Some 
400 years ago the parishes of Kirkin- 
tilloch and Cumbernauld were, by the 
influence of a noble Lord, taken from 
Stirlingshire and added to Dumbarton- 
shire, from which they were four miles 
separated, merely because that noble 
Lord wished to be under one sheriffdom. 
But in lieu of these two parishes, seven 
parishes were taken from Dumbarton- 
shire and added to Stirlingshire. These 
are the parishes of Fintry, Balfron, 
Killearn, Drymen, Buchanan, Strath- 
blane, and Oampsie. Now, it is not 
to be denied that these very parishes 
were contiguous to Stirlingshire, and 
come under the operation of this Bill, 
and, therefore, there will be no power 
on the part of the Commissioners to 
give to Dumbartonshire what belonged 
to it 400 years ago. In 1503, the 
Scottish Parliament bestowed upon 
Dumbartonshire these seven parishes 
and took away the two. But unfor- 
tunately in 1509 Parliament repealed 
the Act of 15038, and since that time 
we have been as we aré. What I say 
is, that if we are to lose those two 
parishes, taking away a fourth part of 
the population and an 18th part of the 
assessment, certainly the Lord Advocate 
ought to do us the justice of restoring 
to us the seven parishes given to us in 
1503, in lieu of the two parishes taken 
away from us. 

*Me. D. CRAWFORD (Lanark, 
North East): I confess, the more I 
study these Bills, and listen to the 
speeches by which they are explained 
and defended on the Government side of 
the House, the more my own mind tends 
to dwell on the shadowy side of the 

icture, and I desire to say something to 

ring out the great shortcomings and 
defects in the scheme which has been 
laid before us. No doubt, we may con- 
tulate ourselves that the Government 

as at last approached this subject in a 
serious spirit, and to a certain extent on 
comprehensive lines. It so happens that 
in the social and political history of Scot- 
land the burghs have received necessary 
reforms, in a much larger degree than 
the country districts have done. For a 
long time the government of the rural 
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districts was in the hands of the landed 
gentry. Under the circumstances of 
those times it was perfectly natural and 
right that it should be so, and, speaki 
generally, I think the people of 
will admit that they have done th eir duty 
faithfully and well. As towns grew within 
the bounds of the county, municipal 
privileges were freely accorded to them, 
and that from very early times. Whenever 
a considerable town arose, it was either 
by Charter or otherwise, erected into a 
burgh of one kind! or another, and in 
later times obtained a private Act of 
Parliament, while lastly there came the 
Police Acts, which afforded facilities 
for the inhabitants of towns associating 
themselves together to obtain the 
degree of municipal government they 
required. But the counties have been 
left somewhat in the background, 
and [I am glad the Government have at 
length reconsidered the necessity of 
introducing some principle of reform 
into theiradministration also. It is true 
that this is not the first step in that 
direction. For example the Education 
Act was an admission of the principle 
that the schools should not be left under 
the control of the heritors and the Church, 
but that they should be placed under 
School Boards elected on a popular 
basis. The Royal Act of 1878 also 
altered the administration of roads, 
which was to a very iarge extent 
popularized; while now, to complete the 
scheme, the present Bill is laid before 
us, claiming to be a thorough and acom- 
prehensive measure for dealing with the . 
subject. I remember that the Lord 
Advocate, in his able and lucid speech 
in introducing this Bill, laid down 
three conditions which a scheme of this 
kind ought to fulfil. He said it ought 
to be distinctively Scotch; he claimed 
that the scheme, whatever other merits or 
defects ithad, would be found to be logical 
and coherent, and he deprecated that @ 
subject of this kind should be dealt with 
iecemeal, contending that it ought to 
be thought out from beginning to end. 
Now, Sir, I think it must have been the 
rhetorical dexterity of the Lord Advo- 
eate’s which led him to lay down these 
conditions, and to claim that they had 
been fulfilled. They are, indeed 
most reasonable conditions, but in 
every one of them I think I shall 
be able to shew that this Bill is 
conspicuously deficient. It is not 
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distinetively Scotch, for some of its 
best and some of its worst points are 
obviously borrowed from the ish 
measure. We should never ve 
beard of the device of a Joint 
Committee of the Commissioners of 
Supply, and the Oounty Council, if it 

not been invented by the ingenuity 
of the President of the Local iat 
ment Board. On the other hand, if 
you come to the merits of the Bill, I 
very much question whether we should 
have had under all the circumstances of 
the case, the popular franchise on 
which the County Council is rested, had 
it not been that the precedent of the 
English Bill was one which the Govern- 
ment could not resist. Therefore I say 
that the Bill is not distinctively Scotch. 
I think I shall also be able to show that 
it very unfortunately fails in compre- 
hensiveness in dealing with the hohe 
subject. It also conspicuously fails in 
being neither logical nor coherent. It 
would not I think have been difficult to 
make the Local Government Bill for 
Scotland a much more satisfactory 
measure than it is. The difficulties 
which exist in England have practically 
been utilized as an excuse for the defects 
of this Bill, whereas these difficulties 
do not exist in Scotland, or do not 
exist to nearly the same extent. The 
main difficulties in England for pro- 
ducing a complete Bill are such as 
these—that you have Local Authorities 
like the Unions and the Local Govern- 
ment Board Districts, which overlap 
each other, and also overlap the bound- 
aries of the counties, and donot evencover 
the whole area and extent of the counties. 
Now, in Scotland we have no divisions of 
that kind. We have only two well un- 
derstood and historical divisions to deal 
with—the county and the parish. I 
apprehend that if this task had been 
gone about on right principles there 
would not have been any insuperable 


. difficulty in forming a scheme which 


would have combined in a satisfactory 
manner all the local government func- 
tions both of the country and the parish. 
Now, Sir, when you read the clauses 
of the Bill you will find that it wre 
retends to be a Local Government Bill. 
What it pretends to be is a County 
Government Bill, and in Scotland that 
is a very different thing. There, as in 
many other places, the functions of 
Local Government are divided,qnd dis- 
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tributed into two areas—one large and ~ 
one smaller—one being the parish and 
the other the county. That is a position 
which exists in a great many other 
countries. It exists m America, where 
in various States they have the functions 
of the township and also of the county. 
In some of the States the principal 
duties of the Local Government are done 
in the township, which may be com- 
pared to the parish ; in other States th 
are done in the county. In Scotland it 
happens that the greater part of the 
Local Government is done not in the 
counties, but in the parishes. In the 
parishes we deal with education; in the 
parishes we deal with the affairs of the 
poor; in the area of the county we deal 
with the subjects of police and justice 
—of course I do not forget that it 
is only the administrative functions of 
County Government that are treated in 
this Bill. Now, Sir, I am willing to 
apply any standard of Government you 
may think fit to test whether the most 
important part of the work of Local 
Government in Scotland is done in the 
area of the county or the area of the 
parish, and I contend that, whatever 
standard is applied, it will be found 
that the most important part of Scotch 
Local Government is at the present 
time carried out in the parish. I say 
that, not in the least desiring that this 
should be a Parish Bill, instead of 
being, as it is, a County Bill. But it 
ought to be a Bill which honestly and 
fairly embraces the whole county and 
the parish, and which dovetails the 
duties of the parish into those of the 
county, and so produces a much more 
symmetrical and useful whole. Take 
the standard of money. If you add 
together both the County Rate proper 
and the Police Rate, it may be fair on 
an average to state it at 3d. in the 
und instead of—as the hon. Mem- 
er for Dumbarton stated it—at only 
23d. I put it at 3d. in the pound, 
whereas the whole rates paid by the 
inhabitants of a county in Scotland 
robably approach the sum of 3s. I 
ee not yet obtained the detailed 
Return which I moved for, and there- 
fore am not in a position to give the 
House a precise idea in money of the 
comparative importance of the functions 
dealt with in this Bill. In addition 
to that you have the road rates which 
you may put at about 6d. in 
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the pound, and thus you have 3d. and | entirely demur to the idea that the 
6d.—together 9d.—raised in the area| Parochial Boards Bill in the least de; 


of the county as compared with a total 
of nearly 3s. Again, while the objects 
to which the county rates are applied 
are no doubt matters of importance 
and utility, they certainly, if we may 
judge of the interest that is taken 
in them in many counties, are not to be 
compared in public importance to such 
subjects as education and the care 
of the r; there are many counties 
in ad hcosemantadinds of the tenants 
for road purposes can hardly be got 
to take the trouble to fulfil their 
share in the business at all. If we take 
the standard of time, the tax on the 
time of Members of School Boards and 
Parochial Boards and compare that with 


the time spent by the Commissioners of. 


Supply, you will see that the time 
occupied by the former is very much 

ter. I will try yet another standard, 
and that is the interest taken in the 
business. The interest in the parish 
business is often very considerable in 
the rural districts, whereas the interest 
they take in the business conducted by 
the Commissioners of Supply and the 
Road Trustees is practically nothing at 
all. You may apply the same standard 
to the interest created by this Bill in 
the country. The people see that 
this is a Bill which only deals with 
roads and with the functions of the 
Commissioners of Supply; and I 
am bound to say that as far as my 
experience goes this Bill, which was 
described by the Secretary for Ireland 
as a great administrative revolution, 
is a measure which does not excite 
the very smallest interest in Scotland. 
Such, then, is the scope of the Bill as to 
which the Lord Advocate said that 
he deprecated a piece-meal dealing 
with this question. It isa Bill which 
he conteads does not deal piece-meal 
with the subject, and yet it is 
confined, with a single exception, to the 
duties of the Commissioners of Supply 
and the Road Trustees, and makes only 
one excursion into a different sphere, 
and that we find in the Parochial Boards 
Bill. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary for Ireland, who defends this 
scheme, expressly based his defence of 
the Bill on the fact that the public 
opinion of Scotland would not have 
been satisfied if the parish, as well as 
the country, had not been dealt with. I 
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satisfies the demand of the country fora 
comprehensive general measure. In the 
first place, it is based on an entirely 
vicious principle. It introduces a fran- 
chise of a new kind—namely, the elec- 
tion of a body partly by owners and 
partly by occupiers, and it only covers 
a certain portion of the duties that are 
performed in the parishes, while it takes 
no account whatever of the equally im- 

rtant functions of education. Now, 

ir, before I pass to the ideas as to this 
Bill which we on this side of the House 
would desire to see carried out, 
I propose to refer for a moment 
to the manner in which the busi- 
ness of the county, small as it 
is, is to be dealt with by this Bill. The 
functions of the Commissioners of Supply 
are transferred to the new County 
Councils, and at first sight we might 
have thought this was a thoroughly 
liberal and progressive measure. But 
when we look into the question we see 
that the only duties of any considerable 
importance discharged by the Commis- 
sioners of Supply are the control of the 
police and the incurring of capital ex- 
penditure, and, instead of those im- 
portant powers being frankly handed 
over to the County Councils and Com- 
missioners of Supply, are kept up in a 
Joint Committee for those two purposes. 
No doubt the rates in regard to police 
and capital expenditure are paid by 
owners exclusively, but I, for one, have 
not the smallest objection to those rates 
being divided, on condition that the 
Commissioners of Supply disappear. It 
is a great mistake to suppose that at 
present the rates are paid by the per- 
sons who have the government of the 
county in their hands. The want of 
representation on the part of the feuars 
is an evil which is increasing every day. 
A man requires to have a house valued 
at £200 before he has any say what- 
ever in the disposal of the money sup- 
posed to be paid by the owners. In @ 
village like Bothwell, in my own con- 
stituenev, you find numbers of good 
houses inhabited by respectable people, 
but not one of the houses is valued at 
£200 a year, and therefore not one of 
the owners has a word to say in the 
County Government of Lanarkshire. 
However, I say by all means let us 
divide the rate, on condition that you 
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et rid of the Commissioners of Supply. 
ut this question of the police is one of 
principle far exceeding in importance 
the mere question of the money involved. 


In the Scottish burghs, where you nave 


thoroughly democratic constituencies, 
the ee are governed and administered 
by the ratepayers with the most perfect 
satisfaction to all the inhabitants and 
with the best results to public security. 
I entirely repudiate the idea put for- 
ward by the Secretary for Ireland 
(Mr. Balfour) that the question of 
police stands in this respect on a 
different footing to the other public 
interests entrusted to these bodies. The 
question of public health is no less a 
matter of Imperial interest than the 
question of police administration; and so 
is the education question, the adminis- 
tration of which you entrust to popularly- 
elected bodies. I may be asked in what 
direction I should have gone in dealing 
with the question of Local Government. 
Well, Sir, I should have begun with 
the parish: I think the Government 
are bound to take the parish into account 
in a very different sense than they are 
doing, by proposing to establish a 
chial Boards with a franchise which 
dissociates and dissevers the parish from 
the rest of the economy of the county. 
If you had one franchise for both the 
parish and the county you would find it 
easy to draft a scheme rising from the 
lower grade of the parish to the higher 
grade of the county. It would then be 
unnecessary to create separate bodies 
for dealing with capital and expendi- 
ture. The questions of education and 
the poor might be left to the parish, 
and a certain check might be put upon 
parochial expenditure by imposing the 
necessity of referring questions of 
borrowing to the County Council. In 
the same way 1 should be perfectly 
willing to put a strict limit on the 
borrowing powers of the County Council 
itself. The check, however, ought not 
to be the creation of another body, but 
the supervision of a proper authority. 
If you had this gradation from the 
parish to the county you could have an 
authority within the boundaries of the 
county competent both to deal with 
primary education and with technical 
and higher education. There might 
ibly be an appeal to the County 
uncil in such questions as the dismis- 
sal of a schoolmaster, and the Council 
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might also have power to extend. 
the area of + ae where ae was hoses’ 
necessary. agree with my 
right hon. Friend that the question. 
of the administration of justice ought 
not to be excluded from this Bill. The- 
powers of the Scottish Justices in civil 
and criminal cases are of a most limited. 
kind, whilst their powers in licensing: 
cases areof a kind which excites a very 
serious and deep interest in the counties. 
Why should not the model of the burgh 
have been followed in this matter? I 
should be sorry to say anything which. 
would detract from the dignity of the 
office of Justice of the Peace, but I 
submit that if those Magistrates were- 
elected from the large area of the County 
Council by their fellow citzens to dis- 
charge similar judicial duties to those. 
now exercised by the Justices and by 
the Magistrates of burghs and at the 
same time to exercise the power of 
licensing, their dignity would be at 
least equal to that of the present. 
Justices of the Peace, and we should be 
as likely to get the best men for the 
work. In our present system of Local 
Government in Scotland there is no- 
function that excites more interest than 
that of licensing, and I think the Govern- 
ment have shown an unfortunate 
timidity in not dealing with the sub-- 
ject. I should have liked to see the 
plan of representative Local Govern- 
ment adopted in this matter of a 
If it is not, a much more extreme rem y 
is certain to be adopted before long. 
do not think we have had time to 
consider the proposals respecting free 
education which the Government have- 
disclosed to-night. I confess, on a. 
cursory consideration of them, I see no 
reason for stopping at the three ele- 
mentary standards, and I see very con- 
siderable danger in making the higher 
standards a matter of eleemosynary 
favour on the part of the managers. 
That objection appears to be particu- 
larly strong when we see that if the 
whole of the Probate Duty were given,. 
it would be enough to wipe out this in- 
vidious difference, and to give free edu- 
cation all round. I may sayI am far 
from being insensible to the very 
at importance of establishing &- 
aa Council upon a popular fran- 
chise; but I think the proposal is spoilt. 
by the exclusion of those who are quali- 
fied by the service franchise. It would. 
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not be difficult to show that in one 
‘shape or another the rates press upon 
means of subsistence of the 
labourers, who vote in virtue of the ser- 
‘vice franchise, as well as upon other 
itisens. I am not insensible either to 
the importance of the principle of free 
education, which we on this side of the 
House have earnestly advocated for 
‘some years. I trust the opportunity 
will be taken of improving the Bill in 
-other respects. I think our objections 
deep, and that the more considera- 
tion that is given to the measure in 
the country, the greater will be the 
disappointment if this is not made a 
seally comprehensive Bill, and one 
‘likely to have some reasonable degree 
-of finality. I believe it is still quite pos- 
‘sible to remedy the greater part of the 
defects of the Bill. A few strokes of 
‘the pen would do away with those Com- 
missioners of Supply, who my right 
hon. Friend knows very well cannot sur- 
‘vive for many years. Is it wise to keep 
‘up such an excrescence as a target for 
agitation, and as a source for discontent 
in an administrative measure of this 
kind? In the same way it would also be 
easy to establish your Parochial Council 
ona similar franchise as your County 
Council, and to confer upon it the other 
duties which belong to parishes—the 
-control of education as well as the care 
-of the poor. If that were done, the 
other links which would connect the 
parish with the Council would be sure 
to follow. We have seen most admirable 
-examples of the working of Local 
Government in the burghs of Scotland. 
Here we have an opportunity of apply- 
ing the same principles on a wider field, 
and with still more varied interests and 
-duties than can be found within the 
boundaries of a burgh. I am sure the 
men of the counties are equally well- 
fitted to perform the duties as the citizens 
of burghs. I must earnestly protest 
that the Bill in its present form is not 
distinctively Scotch, is not logical and 
coherent, and, above all, that it is 
eminently a Bill which deals with the 
‘subject in a piecemeal manner. I ask 
the House whether I have made good 
the indictment, which, if true, it is easy 
‘to put right. In any event, I hope that 
no considerations of mere antagonism 
‘will prevent the Government giving fair 
-consideration to what we have advanced 
-on this subject. 
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*Mz. MARK STEWART (Kircud- 
bright): There are two Amendments on 
the Paper. The one standing in the 
a vay 4 hon. Member for Leith 
Mr. Munro Ferguson) proposes to refer 
tne Bill to a Committee of Scotch re 
sentatives. I certainly think that that 
is unnecessary, as to-night the Scotch 
Members may congratulate themselves 
that they have not been flooded out by 
English Members. The Scotch re 
sentatives have had the debate to 
themselves, and judging from the 
SF rg of the House now (10 
o'clock) we are likely to continue in that 
happy condition until 12 o’clock. The 
second Amendment stands in the name of 
the hon. Gentleman who has just spoken 
(Mr. D. Crawford), but which the hon. 
Member has not thought fit to press. 
The hon. Gentleman is accustomed to deal 
with subjects connected with burgh and 
municipal matters as a great authority, 
but we cannot congratulate him upon 
the view he has taken of this Bill. He 
appears to shrink from moving his 
Amendment. There are many points in 
that Amendment which I thiok worthy of 
consideration, but the hon. Gentleman 
did not make any complete protest in 
their favour. The hon. Member said 
that this was not a Local Government 
Bill, but a County Government Bill, and 
his main contention was that the rates 
which are imposed on property, to defra 
the expenses of a parish, ar: very muc. 
heavier than those imposed vn a county. 
As illustrations he mentioned the educa- 
tion and poor rates. Nodoubt they are 
two heavy impositions, but the hon. 
Member forgets that the Government 
pay half the cost of the police, one-half 
the cost of the lunatic paupers, and a 
considerable grant in aid of medical 
relief, and he ignored all county assess- 
ment under the Contagious Diseases 
(Animal) Act. The hon. Member found 

eat fault because the Commissioners of 
upply are to be perpetuated. What is 
the real objection to this perpetuation ? 

One of the objects of the Bill is to make 
the Joint Committee, which imposes the 
rate on the county, stronger than it 
otherwise would be. In addition to the 
seven Commissioners of Supply on the 
Joint Committee, you have four Com- 
missioners of Supply told off to assist 
the County Councillors in their admin- 
istrative work, and although this may 
operate somewhat hardly in some 
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counties which have not the advantage of 
ermanent Chairmen, for example, as is 
e case in my county, a Chairman of 
roads will be found to work exceed- 
ingly well in the case of the majority of 
counties in beginning the work of the 
administration. From some points of 
view it might be an advantage to go 
outside and choose a man to act as 
Chairman; a fit person might be abroad, 
and so unable personally to contest a 
seat on the Council, or he might 
shrink from undergoing the arduous 
work entailed in a contest. The 
great objection to the speech of the 
hon. Member for North-East Lanark 
(Mr. Orawford) is that it did not attempt 
to give to the discussion that wide and 
comprehensive bearing which the Lord 
Advocate laid down when he introduced 
the Bill, and dealt with it on wide and 
comprehensive lines. He said it must 
be distinctly Scotch, and this I maintain 
it is, and that it must excite the popular 
interest. Judging from the interest 
which has been shown in it at every 
political meeting held in Scotland since 
the 9th of April, when it was intro- 
duced, I think it has proved of great 
pular interest to the whole country. 
im the whole, too, I think it must be 
admitted that the measure is coherent 
and logical ; something may be left to be 
desired, but then you cannot drive six 
omnibuses abreast through Temple Bar, 
and if the Bill had been weighted with 
licensing, education and other matters, 
as some have suggested, it would be im- 
ssible to run the Bill through this 
ession. But now I hope, with the 
assistance of hon. and right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, we sh t the Bill 
passed in a form that will be acteptable 
generally to the people of Scotland. I 
should like to say a word or two on 
points which have not, I think, been 
much alluded to. It is difficult in dis- 
cussing a Bill of this kind to kee 
to a Second epee Debate, an 
avoid going into details. There is a 
int in reference to the Contagious 
Diane (Animals) Act which I think 
ought to be cleared up atonce. I think 
it is by Section 28 of this Bill that it is 
rovided that burghs returning a Mem- 
to Parliament, or burghs forming 
part of a group returning a Member, 
are still to have their own Local 
Authority under the Act I have men- 
tioned. This, I think, will be altered 
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when the Bill gets into Committee. In 
my own county, for instance, Kirkeud- 
bright is a small burgh of 3,000 in- 
habitants, but inasmuch as it is one of 
a@ group that returns a Member, it- 
would have a separate authority under 
the Contagious Diseases Animals Act,. 
and thus might be a great hindrance 
to the carrying out of the Act effectually 
over the whole county. Then there is the 
greatest possible laxity in administering 
the Sanitary Acts and in the duties that 
should be performed by medical officers, 
and, unless in the administration of 
these Acts compulsory powers are given, 
in this respect the Bill will be so 
much waste paper. I may mention that 
in the creation of new officers there is 
much jealousy on the ground of increased 
expense, and I hope in Committee a 
rigorous scrutiny will be exercised in 
this matter. A word upon Clause 30— 
the clause to stereotype the county 
assessments on a five years’ average. 
It is a clause that few people like, and I 
think it would be desirable to get rid of 
it, and I think the suggestion 
of the right hon. Member for Btirli 

Burghs (Mr. Campbell-Bannermann) is 
not an unwise one, dividing the assess- 
ment between occupier and proprietor, 
giving exceptions to tenants under lease, 
so that there may not be any old 
assessments imposed on them. It is 
but a small rate upon the whole of 
Scotland, and in my own Oounty the 
Stewartry of Kirkcudbright would not 
on a five years’ average exceed one 
penny and 1-86th of a penny, or 
34-32nds of a penny in the £; but 
this is, I believe, the lowest in 
Scotland. This brings me to the 
service franchise. e know the 
great difficulty of collecting small 
sums from small ratepayers, and 
although I thoroughly believe in the 
principle laid down by the Government, 
that service franchise holders shall 
contribute to the rates, 1 am not sure 
that this, if it is a safeguard in 1889, 
would not be knocked off in 1890, and I 
am not at all sure that the Government 
will then have got rid of the difficulty. 
I shall hope to see this so amended 
in Committee that service franchise 
holders shall be able freely to exercise 
their power of voting. @ question 
of audit is not mentioned in the Bill. 
It ig an important matter, and I cannot 
help thinking that the auditor ought 
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to be appointed by the Government, 
and, in my opinion, it is very desirable 
that the auditor should have his head- 
_"'s in Edinburgh instead of Lon- 
don. There are many questions that 
would come before this official only 
interesting to select Members and Scotch 
‘Councillors, who are far more often in 
their native capital than in London, 
and it would be a distinct advantage 
that the auditor should have his offices 
in Edinburgh. It might cause a little 
difficulty, perhaps, to the Government 
in London, but it would simplify matters 
~very much in the North. There is 
another very small matter, and I do 
‘not lay stress upon it because it is 
vathera matter of sentiment, and thatisto 
make the date of meeting the 30th April, 
the date familiar to all Scotchmen in 
connection with the meetings of Com- 
missioners of Supply. The education 
question is, without doubt, a very im- 
portant question, and one that I have 
always looked at boldly, knowing that it 
must come up for decision ; and I rather 
think I was the only Scotch Conserva- 
tive Member who had the courage to 
give ita prominent place in the election 
addresses of 1885. I have long favoured 
the principle which the Government 
have recognized, and I thank them, for 
giving £171,000 to free education. 
But I do not want to stop there. 
So long as his child is compelled to pass 
through school before he can be allowed 
to earn his daily bread, a poor man has 
no cause to complain, but he has a fair 
cause for complaint when the obligation 
of payment is added. Free education 
will make education more popular. Our 
educational system comes short of suc- 
cess because of the growing repugnance 
among the poor, among, the labouring 
class, to send their children to school. 
I can speak with experience from 1873 
as Chairman of a large local School 
Board, having to provide for the educa- 
tion of some 600 children in an agri- 
¢ultural pepulation,..that there is the 
greatest difficulty in securing the 
regular attendance of children at 
school. We in our county spend much 
money in trying to do our duty, but we 
find ourselves helpless. It is only when 
we have a very strong case, indeed, that 
the Sheriff will support us, and this is 
soon found out by parents who avoid 
sending their children to school. I think 
Members who know the requirements of 
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the far North may rejoice at the Govern- 
ment proposal, but whatever opposition 
there may be to allocating £30,000 to 
the Highlands, I am sure we stand in 
need of assistance in the South, and if 
not wanted there as we have been told 
to-night, by all means let us have it, 
If the Parliamentary register is taken 
absolutely as the basis of registration 
for County Council voting purposes, then 
you may have separate registers for 
School Boards, Parochial Boards, and 
County Councils, besides Parliamentary 
Elections, but in small areas it would be 
less expense to adopt the plan followed, 
I am told, in School Board elections of 
even large extent, by which the-In- 
spector of Poor Law or the Returning 
Officer takes the valuation roll and ticks 
off upon that those persons who are on 
the School Board register. Of course, 
you may have the difficulty of finding 
the name you want on the valuation 
roll: and besides there may be a double 
qualification; but, considering that the 
elections are always held on one day 
throughout the county, I think that 
need not trouble us very much. Then, 
again, it is said to be a great stigma 
affixed to a man to be struck off the 
roll as a person who has not paid 
his rates, but ever since I can remem- 
ber, it has been the practice to post 
a list of those who neglect to pay rates 
on the church doors, and I only wish this 
was regarded asa stigma, as we should 
not then see the same names appearing 
so often. If these Bills pass in their 
present form, you must have three 
separate registers for local purposes, and 
difficulties and expense will be greatly 
increased. To find the value of all the 
service occupiers houses, you must wade 
through the list of those who do not pay 
County rates, and you must also find 
out all the defaulters of poor rates for 
the Parochial Board Franchise. All 
these points will be thrashed out in 
Committee. If hon. Members do not 
get all they want in the Bill, neither 
can they expect all they want this year 
put into it. When the rates are con- 
solidated matters will be much simplified. 
There are parochial matters in some 
parishes, such as drainage, gas and 
water supply, which it is objected 
should not he handed over to the control 
of the County Council as a petition from 
Girvan, which I hold in my hand, testi- 
fies; but, I maintain that though it 
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may seem hard to the locality, yet it is 
the best plan that can be devised, namely, 
making your County Council the Local 
Authority for all purposes, and uniting 
your smaller bodies to it, so making 
your legislation logical and coherent. 
*Mr. LYELL (Orkney and Shetland) : 
After the very clear statement we had 
from the Lord Advocate in introducing 
the Bills, the people of Scotland have 
had an unusually good opportunity of 
knowing what is before them, and of 
appreciating the Bills when they were 
gublished. Now, I have watched the 
attitude of the people of Scotland both 
in the county where [ live and in the 
constituency I represent, and I may say 
the attitude has been that of perfect 
indifference and neglect, and a feeling 
of doubt is conspicuous as to whether it 
is worth while to alter existing arrange- 
ment; to adopt a measure which effects 
so very few reforms. This attitude 
throughout the country is shared by the 
majority of Scotch Members. If we 
thought that the Bills represented the 
maximum of reform the present Govern- 
ment are willing to allow they would 
be rejected with seorn, and we would 
have nothing further to do with them, 
even if they passed ; but the Bills are 
acceptable to us as a foundation upon 
which we hope to build up and establish 
a logical and consistent system of Local 
Government throughout Scotland. At 
the outset there are two great omissions 
from the Bill, omissions which have 
been noticed several times already, but 
are of such importance as to be insisted 
upon with a view to remedy. I refer 
to licensing and the necessity for further 
reform in dealing with the educational 
machinery of the country. We want in 
Scotland municipal reforms in counties 
asin towns. I only refer to education 
for a moment to say that I regard the 
great advantages which the larger 
burghs of Scotland possess in 
matters of education are due to the 
School Boards having control of a great 
number of schools where they are able 
to grade the scholars and so provide for 
elementary and higher education. I 
should like to see a measure of this 
kind entrusted to Oounty Councils, 
general supervision in educational 
matters, and a power to restrict the 
number of superfluous offices the 
expense of which now falls on the 
county with no advantage to education. 
The most important duty that under the 
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Bill will devolve upon the new County 
Council will be the management of 
roads; in fact the new County Oouncil 
| will, to a great extent, be very little 
more than a glorified Road. Board. 
According to the plan of the Govern- 
{ment the Councils will be elected 
from  single-member constituencies 
throughout the country, and they 
are to deal with matters that have 
hitherto been administered by bodies 
which practically represent landlords 
exclusively. They are to represent 
owners of property and occupiers 
jointly. Now, throughout the debate, 
on the introduction of the Bill, the 

int more especially alluded to by the 

rd Advocate and referred to by the 
Chief Secretary to-night was the fact 
that throughout Scotland the local rates 
are equally divided between occupiersand 
owners, and the system of the Govern- 
ment was justified on that foundation. 
Here, in this Bill, with the system of 
single-member constituencies and a very 
extended franchise, we shall have County 
Councils comprised exclusively of mem- 
bers elected by occupiers. I have no 
doubt, myself, that in the county in 
which I live, these members will be 
chosen, in many cases, by the occupiers, 
not from their own ranks, but from the 
members of the Commission of Supply, 
who have great experience, and are the 
best men the electors could find to 
represent the interest of the county on 
the new County Council. But, I submit, 
it isa matter well worthy of consider- 
ation, whether on the ground of fairly 
representing the two interests, it might 
not be worth while to have two 
member constituencies sending two 
members, one elected by the owners 
and one by the occupiers. I do not 
think there would be any dislike to 
‘that on the part of the people of Scotland ; 
it would be an elective board the people 
of Scotland are accustomed to see, and 
they would deal with the matter fairly, 
the expense falling upon both classes. 
There is another matter that may be 
worth consideration; it would save ex- 

nse in carrying out the elections. 
wery three years there is to be an 
election, and the expense falls upon the 
county, but if the areas were made 
larger, with good organization the 


expense might be considerably dimi- 
minished. At present there are too 


many elections in the county, and 





the expense of conducting them is a 
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burden I should be glad to see reduced. 
I think the system of electing in single- 
member constituencies would: work per- 
fectly well in the great majority of 
counties, and the best men would be 
put on the County Council, yet in some | 
laces it will work unfairly to the owners. 
some of the Northern counties , 
there are very few people eligible for 
the position of County Councillors hold- 
ing the position of owners, and the 
representation will consist almost exclu- 
sively of occupiers. In exceptional 
counties—in Sutherland, for instance— ' 
owners could not record more than one , 
or two votes, and will practically | 
have no representative on the Council. 
The principle of double members has 
been conceded by the Government, 
and I cannot for the life of me conceive 
why, having admitted the principle in 
connection with the Parochial Board 
elections, it should not be applied 
to County Councils where it is more 
defensible. In the matter of Parochial | 
Boards, what we really want is a 
thoroughly improved School Board 
which will deal with the double matter 
—education in the parish and the ad- 
ministration of the Poor Law. A 
School Board elected on a wide franchise 
would recommend itself to the parish. 
When the Lord Advocate introduced 
these Bills he said half of the Parochial 
Boards would be elected by the owners 
and the other part by occupiers, 
and the reasons upon which he urged 
that are far more applicable to the 
county than the parish. Practical 
details in connection with this sub- 
ject can be dealt with in the framin 
of the Valuation Roll. In that Roll 
in Scotland we have the name of the 
tenant and the owner and the amount of 
the rent paid, and that should be suffi- 
cient for all purposes. It ought to be 
madea thoroughlysimple and useful Roll 
for all elections—Parliamentary, County 
Council, and School Board. I should 
like to see the one register for all these 
. Of course, if we were to 
ve owners and occupiers elucted to the 
County Council, many of the difficulties 
on the other side about the reten- 
tion of the Commissioners of Supply on 
the County Council to manage the 
police would disappear. There can be 
no doubt that if we had half the Council 
elected by owners and half eleeted by 
occupiers a proper Committee would be 
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matters that the Government are un- 
willing to trust to the holders of the 
service franchise. It is proposed in 
the Bill to extend the franchise to alk 
the householders, provided they are 
willing to pay their share of the county 
rate. But I notice that the first election 
is to take place in December, and that 
the clauses which especially guard this 
subject are not to come into operation 
until next year. There would, therefore, 
be nothing to prevent any ploughman 
in the service of a farmer from profes- 
sing his willingness to become an elector 
now, and perhaps next year declining to. 
pay his rate on going away, and never 

eing heard of again. As to the Com- 
missioners of Supply, so far as I know, 
their desire is to be abolished altogether. 
It will be absurd to retain them for the 
sole purpose of supplying seven mem- 
bers to sit with seven members of the 
County Council. I do not think the 
Commissioners will think it reasonable 
that they should be summoned once a 
year to sit on a Board that has no other 
earthly object than to select these seven. 
members. They will not care to attend,. 


and the result will be that the nomina-. 


tion of the seven will rest in the 
hands of one or two wire-pullers. 
When the Bill was _ introduced 
the Lord Advocate for the purpose of 
conviliating Scottish opinion brought 
out with a great flourish of trumpets 
that the Chairman was to enjoy the 
time-honoured name of ‘‘ Convener of 
the County.” I should imagine that 


the name could be applicable to the 
Chairman of the new Council, provided 
the old Convener of the County, the Chair- 


man of the Commissioners of Supply were: 
done away with. But that is not to be 
the case, and we are to have two of these 
Conveners. If the Lord Advocate will 
consent to abolish the Commissioners of 
Supply we shall have the one Convener 
of the County, the Chairman of the 
County Council, who, I hope, will be 
elected from the body of the County 
Council, and will not be a spurious, 
exotic, alderman imported from good- 
ness knows where. As to the stereo- 
typi of the County Rate I agree with 
e 0 


rvation made that it would be 


desirable to fix the amount but not fix 
the rate. But this is a small matter, 
the amount varying from 2d. or 3d. 


downwards. I think the poapeels of 
the. right. hon. Gentleman (Mr. Oamp- 





formed to deal with the police and other 
Mr. Lyell 


bell-Bannerman) that the County Rate,. 
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small as it is, should be divided between 
owners and occupiers, and that the 
occupier cy Beige sy leases should 
receive relief from his owner to the 
amount of that rate meets with general 
acceptance. It is desirable that the 
Scotch Members should express a 
decided opinion on this question of 
stereotyping the County Rate. Part of 
the rate consists of money borrowed and 
gradually repaid out of a Sinking Fund 
or by other means, and it is not desirable 
to stereotype this Sinking Fund, but it 
should be arranged that no more than a 
fair annuity should be — for ever 
on the Oounty Rate. Then there is 
another burden that is borne by owners 
exclusively, and that is the road debt. 
T hope there is no desire on the part of 
the Government to perpetuate that. 
We are paying it off as fast as we oan. 
It will be paid. off in 50 years from the 
date of the commencement of the repay- 
ment ; and it should be clear from the 
County Rate. As to the educational 
uest ion, which has been brought up to- 
y for the first time, I was glad to hear 
the opinion expressed by the hon. 
Gentleman, the Member for Dumbarton- 
shire, that the relief in aid of the school 
rates should extend a great deal further 
than the First, Second, and Third Stan- 
dards. I think that those who, under 
the scheme of the Government, would 
be entitled to receive remission of fees 
in the higher standards would feel that 
the remission was due to their poverty 
and would dislike to receive it just as 
they dislike to receive poor relief. It 
would mark the children out from other 
scholars in the school and put them 
in an invidious position. I think the 
remissions should go beyond the Third 
Standard. They should go to the Sixth 
if it could be arranged. I note, with 
at satisfaction, the separation of 
kney and Shetland into two separate 
district counties for local purposes. I 
think as the Government have gone so 
far and have rightly gone so far, in 
separating two counties which have 
nine hours of sea voyage between them, 
and the inhabitants of which are dis- 
tinct from each other in their habits 
and views, it would be desirable to 
create separate counties for the western 
islands. And, as a matter of detail, 
I would direct the attention of the Lord 
Advocate to the date of the election of 
the first County Councils. December is 
fixed in the Bill, but that is a very bad 
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date for the islands in the North and 
West of Scotland. It is about the 
stormiest month which could have been 
chosen, and the difficulty of i 
pro en to come on a“ 
and of getting voters to go to the po 
in that pares will Rye great. 
I trust, therefore, that the date will be 
altered. I would only like to say, in 
conclusion, that this is no P. matter. 
On other questions we are divided on 
both sides of the House, but I trust that 
all Scotch Members will meet together 


for the purpose of di ing this ques- 
tion on its merits. We have alla 
common interest in making the Local 


Government of Scotland as as 

ible, and I think we may all unite 
in a@ friendly way, ing our own 
points, and the ent 
to give a candid consideration to 
such matters as may come up for dis- 
cussion. We want to simplify the 





whole machinery of the Bill, and make 
it as easy to work as we can, and so as 
far as possible, ect the Local 
Government of Sco , 

*Mrz. MARJORIBANKS (Berwick- 
shire): I ~~ very much that, unlike 
some of my hon. and right hon. Friends 
on this side of the House, I was not led 
away by the siren voice of the Lord Ad- 
vocate when he introduced the Bill, and 
did not bound up at once and - 
late him on the immense amount of good 
the Scotch people were about to get. 
No doubt there is a substratum of gut 
in the Bills, but there is nothing in 
which should make one lose oneself in 
admiration. There is little in them to 
inspire the enthusiasm of the 5) of 
Scotland. There is much to be found 
fault with, and much that we may con- 
demn. There is an old proverb which 
says that ‘‘ Ifyou Scratch a Russian you 
will find a Tartar,” and certainly if you 
scratch the veneer of popular sentiment 
that surrounds these measures, you will 
find in them the good old Tory principle of 
preg ae vane ire to eap 

management of the counties in 
hands of the landowners. The old 
ejaculation that ‘the earth is the 
laird’s and the fulness thereof,” is 
very well illustrated in many of the 
provisions of this Bill. Now, I regret 
that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secre for Ireland is not.in 
his place, as I desire to make reference 
to some observations of his. I must say 





T am glad the right hon. Gentleman was 
2M 
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able to find leisure from the task of 
ct Ireland in order to devote 
@ time to the promotion—even from 

a Conservative point of view—of the 
ent of his own country. 

It must have been a pleasant change to 
the right hon. Gentleman to leave off 
thinking of his battering rams in 
Ireland and to do something towards 
giving more self-government to Scot- 
It was interesting to listen to the 

right hon. Gentleman urging the House 
te look at the Bills from the Scotch 
point of view, and one could not help 
reflecting that if he only acted on his 
Own advice in dealing with Ireland 
things would be in a more satisfactory 
position in that country. It seems to 
me that if he carried some of these sen- 
timents over to the Chief Secretary’s 
Lodge and 8 ag them to his 
ernment of Ireland it would 

a great advantage. The right 
hon. Gentleman took up my right 
hon. Friend beside me (Mr. Oamp- 
bell-Bannerman) very shortly because 
he ventured to say that his objection to 
the Parochial Boards Bill was of a 
strong character. He complained that 
for my right hon. Friend to take up a 
hostile attitude towards the third Bill 
was in violation of the promises he had 
made as to the manner in which he pro- 
to deal with the Bills as a whole. 

ow I deny that entirely. The Parochial 
Board Bill rests on a very different foot- 
ing from all these other Bills. It rests 
on what we believe to be a bad founda- 
tion, on the foundation of a division of 
of representation between the owner 
and the occupier. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that was a very natural 
foundation, as it was found.to work 
well under the Roads and Bridges 
Act; but he surely might have found 
& precedent in the School Board 
elections. There is no division between 
owners and occupiers there, and it seems 
je vied would have been better to have 
0 that system as a rather 
than fall back on the Roads Me Bridges 
Act. Then, the right hon. Gentleman 
was exceedingly wrath with my right 
hon. Friend for suggesting that it was 
ible that elected magistrates might 
found to do the work very well in 
the counties of Scotland. Elected magis- 
strates are not to be found in burghs 
only ; they are known to the counties, 
too, for many of the Borough Magis- 
trates are regularly included in the Com- 
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mission of the Peace for the county. 
Then the right hon. Gentleman fell foul 
of my right hon. Friend for suggesting 
that probably occupiers and owners 
might divide the county rate between 
them. It seems to me that the incidence 
of the county rate is a small matter, and 
the owners of Scotland need not be 
afraid whatever arrangement is made 


bit worse under one system than under 
another. The right hon. Gentleman 
was very indignant at the idea of the 
management of the penion ne handed 
over to the County Councils do not 
think that the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land is a good authority on the question 
of police; but whether or no, I should 
say that one of the first tests of a 
good system of Local Government is 
the putting of the management of the 

lice into the hands of the people. 

eeing that all the burghs of Scotland 
—that is to say, moré than the half of 
the population of Scotland—already 
manage their police, why should not 
the ‘Caste Councils be allowed to 
do so? The point was raised that 
it would be dangerous to put the 
management of the police in the hands 
of an elected body in the Orofter Dis- 
tricts. I quite agree, however, with the 
hon. Member for Caithness, that this is a 
bugbear which we need not be in the least 
afraid of. [t would be easy to introduce 
checks to prevent danger arising under 
this head. Nothing would be easier 
than to authorize the Secreiary for Scot- 
land if any County Council was found to 
provide an insufficient police force to 
order thatin that county a sufficient num- 
ber should be maintained. And I believe 
that if such a provision as that were in- 
cluded in the Bill, it would never be 
found necessary to enforce it. With 
regard to another point, I hold that it is 
against the interests of education that 
the first three standards should be free 
and the other three standards not free. 
That will be offering a premium to a 
man whose child has passed the first 
three standards to take the child away. 
It is also unfair to the managers of the 
schools, because it will diminish the 
number of children in the upper stan- 
dards at the very time when they 
are earning the largest amount of the 
grant. Again, I do not see why 
a@ man who does not happen to pay 
direct taxes should be denied the right 





of representation under the Bill. If 





that the incidence of the rate will be a — 
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Parliament allows the service franchise 
in the election of Memhers of Parliament 
who have to decide questions of peace 
and war, why not allow it when men 
are to be chosen who will have to deal 
with questions of roads and bridges, 
Poor Law, contagious diseases, weights 
and measures, and such local matters. 
The arguments used against the service 
franchise in Scotland in this case 
are exactly the same as were used 
against extending the Parliamentary 
franchise to artizans in this country. 
There was the same cry then as now. It 
was always said, ‘‘ These people whom 
it is proposed to admit to the franchise 
are going to be your masters.” But 
those fears always turned out to be 
unwarranted, and it will be the same in 
regard to these County Councils. I 
represent a constituency which may be 
said to be wholly agricultural, which 
was trebled in number by the Act of 
1885, the number of voters in 1884 
being 1,829, and in 1886 nearly 6,000. 
Of the new voters, I daresay 
three-fourths belong to the service 
franchise, and though they are 
worthy tosend me to Parliament, you 
say they are not worthy to send repre- 
sentatives of their particular parishes to 
Scotland. Itis monstrous to say that 
these men do not contribute to the rates. 
They live in houses, the value of which 
is taken into consideration when they 
enter into engagements with the farmers 
for employment. But even supposing 
that you succeed in inducing most of the 
service franchise holders in the counties 
to consent to pay rates, how would you 
proceed to mt them. The amounts 
to be collected would be so infinitesimal 
that the cost of collection would probably 
exceed the amount paid into the County 
Exchequer. Now, to come to the con- 
stitution of the County Council itself. I 
must protest against the idea of my 
hon. Friend the Member for Orkney 
and Shetland that it would be better to 
alter the constituencies provided for by 
this Bill from single into double’ Mem- 
ber constituencies. I do not think that 
that would be an improvement in the 
Bill, and I believe such a suggestion 


has in the past only been heard from the | 


lips of men who are generally considered 
as reactionary. Then I come to the 
point raised by my right hon.Friend the 
Member for Stirling Boroughs—namely, 
the election of Convener. The Chief 
Secretary seemed to think it was not an 
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extraordinary thing to allow the Oon- 
vener to be elected from outside the 
Council, or that it should be ible 
for the Convener to be a man who had 
never passed through the ordeal of 
election by a constituency. It seems to 
me that this is a most i 
theory, for this House of Commons, 
which governs the Empire, has not the 
power to elect its own Chairman, ex- 
cept from amongst the Members of its 
own body, and surely if such a restric- 
tion applies to the Henne of Commons, 
it ought equally to apply to the County 
Council. ell, then, there is another 
point, for I notice that a Oonvener of 
a County Oouncil in Scotland is far be- 
low in fay = Sm Chairman of a County 
Council in England. [For instance, 
under the English Act, he is made an 
ex officio magistrate of the county, 
but there is no such provision with re- 
— to the Convener of the County 
uncil in Scotland. Now I come to two 
other points which are of importance. 
The first is in regard to casual vacancies 
and double returns. It is proposed 
under the Scotch Bill that in case of 
casual vacancies occurring on the County 
Council, and in case of double returns, 
not that the constituency should fill the 
vacancy, but that the Council itself 
should have power to do so. I would 
that the precedent of the English Bill 
should be followed on this point. Then 
I object to the inclusion on the County 
Council of so large a number of ex = 
members. I do not see why the 
Lieutenant, who has no part or parcelin 
the operation of County Government 
and whose experience would be of no 
use whatever to the County Council, 
should be a member of the Council ex 
officio. I think it is a distinct hardship 
on these ex officio members of the first 
County Councils that they will, by not 
being subject to election, lose their 
claim to any particular constituency in 
their county. Now I come tothe powers 
iven under this Bill to the County 
uncil.. It seems to me it was hardly 
worth while to have gone to the trouble 
of creating the Councils at all, if you 
are only going to give them such powers 
as are proposed to be given tothem under 
this Bill. You withhold all the most im- 
portant subjects of local self-govern- 
ment—police, education, licensing, and 
the power of the purse. You propose to 
give them the whole powers and duties of 
the Commissioners of Supply, ‘‘ Save as 
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in hereafter mentioned.” Now this 
phrase “‘Save asin hereafter mentioned” 
contains the principal powers they now 
, viz: the control of the police 

and the power of the purse. To whom are 
these more important powers to be trans- 
ferred ? We know very well that in 
Scotland the real work of Oounty 
Government is carried on by the Police 
Committee, and theright hon. Gentleman 
in “ewes this Bill remembered that, 
and thought that he would get round the 
difficulty by creating a Police Committee 
of his own, to whom these wers 
should be given, so he provided for the: 
formation of a Police Committee, which 
is to have charge of the police, and to 
have the power of the purse. This 
Committee he proposes to constitute in 
the most extraordinary way, of a num- 
ber not exceeding 14 Members, one 
half to be elected by the County Council 
and one half by the Commissioners of 
Supply, who are kept alive for this pur- 
pose alone. Granting that this Com- 
mittee is passable and tolerable—and I 
maintain it is not—a much more ex- 
traordinary provision is made as to the 
appointment of the Chairman, and bere, 
I think, I can feel the reek—the strong 
poems reek of Parliament House in 
inburgh—for this Bill proposes that 
the Chairman of the Committee, with 
a double vote—both deliberative and 
castin, be the Sheriff of the 
County. Now the Sheriff of the 
5g he Scotland is appointed by 
the wn from the list of prac- 
tising Advocates Sheriff and Substitutes 
of years’ standing, and except 
in the case of Lothian and Lanarkshire, 
these Sheriffs are under no obligation to 
reside in the county for which they are 
appointed. ‘They will be as a rule 
neither ratepayers, nor capable of voting 
in their counties, and yet are to be made 
Chairmen of most important bodies 
under this Act. I think this is a 
monstrous proposal. Ne sutor ultra 
orepidam ; the shoemaker should stick 
to his last, and my contention is that 
the Parliament House ought to be 
content with providing the Scottish 
counties with Judges and advocates, and 
ht not also to claim to provide them 
the most important officer in their 
of Local Government. Well, Sir, 
ese are the criticisms I have to pass on 
this Bill. I myself feel that in assenting 
to the Second Reading of the Bill I assent 
to it simply because it is a framework 
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which may be filled in. It is the some- 
what barren stump on which we may 
engraft some new and more vigorous 
wood. We hope we may make it into 
something, but I should like to warn the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite that 
unless we get considerable concessions, 
more especially with regard to the fran- 
chise, with a view to making the County 
Council and the Parliamentary franchise 
co-extensive and co-equal, I shall feel 
that I am bound to do what I can to 
defeat the Bill. 

*Srr OC. DALRYMPLE (Ipswich) : I 
should hardly have risen to take part in 
this debate had it not been for the obser- 
vations which have fallen from the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite. I should like 
to point out, in the first instance, that we 
are somewhat accustomed to differences 
of opinion between hon. Gentlemen on 
the Front Bench opposite; but I do not 
think I have ever observed such wide 
differences of opinion as have been ex- 
pressed by the speeches delivered by 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Stirling Burghs and the right hon. 
Gentleman who has just spoken. My 
right hon. Friend the Member for 
Stirling Burghs delivered a fair and 
full criticism of the measure—a criticism 
of a generous and genial character, such 
as one might expect from him, and he 
gave the House fairly to understand that, 
on the whole, he looked with hope to the 
development of the measure before the 
House. But after hearing the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Berwickshire, I am induced to ask 
whether he intends to move the rejection 
of the Bill, because I take it that no 
other course is compatible with the tone 
and language of his speech. The right 
hon. Gentleman quoted one or two old 
sayings at the expense of the measure. 
He said, We sutor ultra crepidam, and then 
took the trouble to translate it for our 
benefit. He also mentioned that if you 
catch a Russian you may find a Tartar, 
and he translated that as ——_ 
that if you scratch a sham Radi 
you find a Tory. I quite recognise in 
the tone of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s speech the downright mortification 
which exists in some quarters in regard 
to this measure. For many a long day 
it has been supposed that this question 
of Local Government has belonged to one 
Party, but while Radical Gentlemen 
have talked about Local Government 


the present Ministry have proposed ta 
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deal with the question. The right hon. 
Gentleman took exception to the inter- 
vention in the debate of my right hon. 
Friend the Ohief Secretary for Ireland, 
but I must say that I fail to i 
the description given by the right hon. 
Gentleman of the tone of the Chief 
Secretary’s speech. I have heard nothing 
of the wrath and indignation to which he 
alluded, and I must say that I did hear 
him thank the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Stirling Burghs for 
the tone of his speech and of his criti- 
cisms, and the friendly spirit in which 
he had couched his remarks. The right 
hon. Gentleman referred to the service 
franchise question. No doubt there is 
difficulty connected with that. I must 
say I should be heartil eee if we 
found it possible to include them in the 
electoral y, and certainly the trouble 
of collecting the rates might render it 
hardly worth while collecting them. But 
my point is that that is a question for 
discussion in Committee. The right 
hon. Gentleman complained that the 
licensing question had been left out of 
the measure. I think that is a some- 
what captious objection on his part, 
seeing that he must remember the re- 
ception given last Session tothe Licensing 
uestion, when it was proposed to in- 
ude it in the Local Government Bill. 
It has been said that the machinery of 
this measure is large, while the duties 
—— to be given to the Oounty 
uncils are small. But should not 
the right hon. Gentleman take com- 
fort from that very fact, because it is 
plain that the largeness of the machinery 
makes it possible in the future to give 
increased duties to the County Council as 
time goes on. Now the only thing in 
which I can join hands with the right 
hon. Gentleman is his reference to the 
Chairmanship of the Joint Committees, 
which it is proposed to vest in the 
Sheriff of the county. I know quite 
well that in some counties, such as the 
county of Mid Lothian, the arrangement 
would be a very acceptable one, because 
the Sheriff there is always a resident ; 
but in other counties, it would not be 
faual’y acceptable, for I take it that the 
term Sheriff would include Sheriff Sub- 
stitutes, and in many counties it would be 
felt that the Sheriff Substitute would 
not be an adequate or suitable Chair- 
man for the Joint Committee. I hope 
the Government in this matter will con- 
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Members. I will merely say before 
I sit down that many of these 
questions are questions strictly for dis- 
cussion in Committee, and I hope that 
the debate on the Second Reading will 
not be unduly prolonged, because while 
it will really add nothing to the in- 
formation of the House, it will only 
raise a number of points which can be 
— dealt with at a later stage of the 

ill. 

Mrz. W. A. HUNTER (Aberdeen, 
N.): I beg to move the adjournment of 
the debate. 

Debate adjourned till to-morrow at 
two of the clock. 


COURT OF SESSION AND BILL 
CHAMBER (SCOTLAND) CLERKS BILL 
(No. 214.) 

Read a second time, and committed to 
the Standing Committee on Law, &c. 


JUDICIAL FACTORS (SCOTLAND) BILL 
(No. 166.) 
Order for Committee read, and dis- 
charged ; Bill committed to the Standing 
Committee on Law, &c. 


OFFICIAL SECRETS BILL. (No. 97.) 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [16th April], ‘‘ That 
the Bill be now read the third time.” 


Question again proposed. 

Mr. T.M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
I think it is very strange that a Motion 
should be made to proceed with this Bill 
at this hour of the night, when the Minis- 
ter in charge is not actually in his place, 
and I think that in the interests of the 
general business, and of this measure 
in particular, it would be wise for 
Ministers to withdraw it. This Bill 
raises many controversial points, and in 
regard to it we are anxious to challenge 
Her Majesty’s Attorney General on the 
question of official secrets. I should like 
to point out that the Bill was carried 
through Committee with a rush at a 
time when a great many Members who 
intended to move amendments were 
absent, and I amsorry that the Govern- 
ment should now take advantage of a 
similar state of affairs in the House in 
order to try and get the final stage. 
Unless I get a sign from right hon. - 
Gentlemen opposite that they will agree 
to defer the matter, I shall be prepared 
to move the adjournment of the debate. 


I am already quite prepared to express 





my opinion of the Attorney General in a 
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very few words. The Bill was introduced 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman 
without any observations, and I think we 
have very strong ground of complaint 
of the manner in which it has 
been pushed forward. I beg, therefore, 
to move the adjournment of the 
debate. 


Motion made and Question proposed, 
‘¢ That the debate be now adjourned.” 


*Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Rionarp Wesster,I. W.): I was not 
here at the commencement of the debate 
on this matter, or | should have stated 
at once that I was prepared to consent 
to the Bill being re-committed in accor- 
dance with the pledge I had already 
given to that effect at the instance of 
some hon. Members. I think it is 
very desirable to re-commit the Bill in 
view of certain events which have 
recently been brought to my knowledge. 

Mr. T.M. HEALY: ThenI presume 
that the Government agree to the ad- 
journment of the debate. 

*Mr. RITCHIE (Tower Hamlets, 
St. George’s): No; I think the sugges- 
tion of my hon. and learned Friend is 
that the Bill should be re-committed in 
order that certain Amendments may be 
considered. It would be better for the 
hon. and learned Member to withdraw 
his Motion for the adjournment of the 
Debate, then my hon. and learned 
Friend would move the re-committal of 
the Bill. 


Motion by leave withdrawn. 





Original Question again proposed, and 
Motion by leave withdrawn. 


Bill re-committed for Monday next. 


COMMISSIONERS FOR OATHS BILL. 
(No. 208.) 
Order for Second Reading read. 


*Sm R. WEBSTER: I beg to 
move that this Bill be read a second 
time. It is simply a _ consolida- 
tion of the existing law, and I need 
hardly say that should, by any inadver- 
tence, any statutes not be dealt with, I 
should be happy to consider the possi- 
bility of including them in the Bill. I 
hope the House will allow it to be read 
a second time. 


Bill read a second time and re-com- 


mitted for Monday next. 
Mr. T. M. Healy 
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SOHOOL BOARD ELECTIONS (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL. (No. 42.) 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made and Question proposed 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.’”’ 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: This Bill 
is one which raises the whole question 
as to the methods of the election of 
School Boards in Scotland, and it intro- 
duces changes on which there is cer- 
tainly not very general agreement in 
Scotland. The hon. Gentleman naturally 
attaches considerable importance to 
the measure, but Iam bound to point 
out that there is considerable difference 
of opinion, and I cannot possibly essent 
to a Second Reading of the Bill. 


It being midnight, the Debate stood 
adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed on Thursday 
next. 


ADVANCE NOTES TO SEAMEN BILL. 
(No. 222.) 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


Clause 1. 

*Mz. RITCHIE: Iam afraid that we 
cannot consent to make progress in 
Committee with this Bill, as my right 
hon. Friend the President of the Board 
of Trade is not present. 

Committee report progress; to sit 
again on Monday next. 


BRIBERY (PUBLIC BODIES) PREVEN- 
TION BILL. (No. 168.) 


As amended, considered. 
Bill read a third time and passed. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES ACT (1888) 
AMENDMENT BILL. (No. 193.) 


Amended in Committee; Bill read 
the third time and passed. 


CHILDREN INSURANCE PREVENTION. 


On Motion of Mr. Provand, Bill to make it 
illegal to insure the lives of children, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Provand, Sir Walter 
Foster, Mr, Neville, Sir Tindal Robertson, Mr. 
Samuel Smith, Sir Guyer Hunter, and Sir 
Robert Fowler. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 245.) 





House adjourned at ten minutes 
after Twelve o'clock. 
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BRIBERY (PUBLIC BODIES) PREVEN- 
TION BILL. (Ne. 90.) 
FRIENDLY SOCIETIES ACT (1888) 
AMENDMENT BILL. (No. 91.) 


Brought from the Commons, read 1°, 
and to be printed. 


COMMITTEE OF SELECTION FOR 
STANDING COMMITTEES. 

Report from, That the Committee 
have added the Lord Stanley of Alderley 
to the Standing Committee for General 
Bills for the consideration of the Hares 
Preservation Bill Sed Read, and 
ordered to lie on the Table. 


ARCHDEACONRY OF CORNWALL BILL. 
(No. 12.) 

House in Committee (according to 
order); Bill reported without Amend- 
ment ; and to read 3*on Monday 
next. 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE BILL. 
(No. 78.) 
NATIONAL DEBT BILL. (No.79.) 
Read 2* (according to order), and 
committed toa Committee of the whole 
House on Monday next. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES ACT (1855) AMEND- 
MENT BILL. (No. 50.) 

Report from Standing Committee re- 
ceived (according to order): Moved 
that the Bill be not recommitted to a 
Committee of the whole House: On 
question, agreed to; Bill to be read 3* 
on Tuesday next. 


VOL. COCXXXVI. |[rHmp szER1zs. | 





THE STANDING COMMITTEES. 
QUESTION— OBSERVATIONS. 

*Tue Eart or MINTO, in rising to ask 
the Chairman of Committees if he will 
state to the House on what principles 
the new Standing Committees on Public 
Bills are constituted, especially as re- 

ards the admission an exclusion of 

eers who are not of judicial or official 
or ex-official standing ; also, whether as 
regards Scottish legislation these Com- 
mittees are to remain constituted as at 
present ; also, whether, in his opinion, 
the words of the Standing Order No. 
LIV. (to the effect that ‘‘at any Com- 
mittee of our own” any Lord, though 
not of the Committee, is entitled to come 
in and to speak but not to vote) are ap- 
one to the case of the new Standing 

ommittees, said: I had some hesita- 
tion in putting on the Notice Paper the 
questions I am about to ask—as they 
may appear to be of a somewhat in- 
vidious character. But in what I 
pose to say, no susceptibilities s be 
wounded. In fact, I take no exception 
to any of the names that appear on the 
list of Members either of the Committee 
of Selection or the Panel of Chairmen, 
or of the Standing Committees. On the 
contrary, the House has chosen a Com- 
mittee of Selection, and has chosen well. 
The Committee of Selection in its turn 
has chosen a Panel of eight Chairmen, 
and has chosen well; no men of greater 
ability and better business habits could 
have been found. Again, the Committee 
of Selection have chosen 98 Peers to serve 
on the two Standing Committees, and 
on the whole has chosen well. I find ne 
fault with the materials of the new 
organization. If it is, in some respects, 
defective, the faults are those not of 
commission butomission. Again, as re- 
gards the new system. I think it 
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probable that a well-chosen Committee, 
presided over by a good Chairman, may 
transact the business committed to them 
with great efficiency. But it must be 
remembered that the greater the effi- 
ciency, the greater the confidence felt in 
the proceedings of these Committees, the 
less will be the disposition to scrutinize 
Bills in Committee of the whole House, 
so that virtually the Committee of this 
whole House stage in the passage of 
Bills through Parliament will be largely 
superseded. Moreover, to consign Bills 
to a limited number of Peers is to 
derogate from the theoretical equality 
of the rights of all Peers in matters of 
legislation. The change in the House 
of Lords by the adoption of this new 
system is much more sweeping than 
what has been done in the Commons. 
In the Commons the only Bills that are 
referred to the Standing Committees are 
those connected with law and trade. In 
the Lords all public Bills are to be re- 
ferred, or are capable of being referred, 
to the new Standing Committees. I 
have made an analysis of the composi- 
tion of the ae Committees as at 
present constituted, dividing them into 
three categories. ‘Ihe first category 
consists of all the Law Lords; the 
second, of all Peers who are now holding 
office or who have formerly held office. 
The list includes not only those 
who hold or have held high office, but 
those also who have held subordinate 
posts in the Administration. The nomi- 
nation of Peers in these two classes is 
virtually of an ez officio character. The 
third class consists of the residue of the 
Peerage—men who have never been 
connected with office. There are now 
two Standing Committees—one for legal 
Bills, the Members being 40 in number ; 
the other for General Bills, numbering 
60—but as two Peers belong to both 
Committees, the actual number of Peers 
appointed to serve on them is 98, not 100. 
ere is the analysis— 


® 
°. MO 4 
“4 a 4 
sa 57 
3 

lst. LawLords.. 10 .. 2 .. 12 


2nd. Official and 
Ex-offcial.. 20 .. 38 .. 58 

30 ., 40 .. 70 

Srd. Unofficial.... 10 .. 20 .. 30 
40 .. 60 ..100 

(2 being counted twice.) 


The Earl of Minto 
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Thus, while the legal and official and ex- 
official elements (58 Peers in all) are a 
large majority of the whole, and are in 

fact of an ex officio character, only 30 
Peers out of the whole body have been 
chosen who have been unconnected with: 
office. Some of the omissions are 

articularlynoteworthy. ist. The whole 

Bench of Bishops; 2nd, the whole of 
the Representative Peers of Seotland, 16 

in number, with the exception of one of 
the number who now holds office. Some: 
44 in all are omitted from the Oom- 

mittees. As regards Scottish legislation 
it is proposed in the House of Commons. 
that there shall be a Grand Committee: 
for Scottish legislation, consisting ex- 

clusively of Scottish Members. This I 

think objectionable. But in the case of. 
these new Standing Orders in the Lords, 

the composition of the Committees is not 

what it ought to be. The Peers con- 
nected with Scotland on these Com- 
mittees are as follows :— 


of «a 

on = 

= 
Ist. One Law Lord...... 1 I 

2nd. Two Official and Ex- 

WEE Gh ccadesce 2 ae Oe 
One Unofficial ........ a ESE. 
10 


4 
Total 14; but one has been counted twice. 
Therefore, the actual number is 13. 
*Tue Eart or MORLEY: My Lords, 
I scarcely understand why this question 
is addressed to me, because I am not 
ordinarily responsible for the composi- 
tion of these Committees, except so far 
as I am ez officio Chairman of the Com- 
mittee for selecting Peers to serve on the- 
Standing Committees; but as the noble 
Lord has referred to me, I will do my 
best to answer. It is difficult to lay 
down any distinct principle on which 
noble Lords are chosen for the Standing 
Committees. As your Lordships are- 
aware, the new Standing Order provided 
that there might be four Committees, 
and that the aggregate number of Peers 
that might be appointed upon them was 
to be 150. Having that number in. 
view, with only two Committees to be: 
appointed, it seemed to the Committee 
of election that if they appointed 100 
Peers and distributed them between the- 
two Committees that would in spirit be 
consistent with the Standing Order, and 
would perhaps be a little more liberal 
than the House intended to be. Ineed. 
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not say that by limiting the number of 
Peers on the Committees it is impossible 
to avoid the omissions to which the 
noble Earl referred. It is of the 
essence of a Standing Committee that 
it should not be a Committee. of 
the whole House. As to the omis- 
sion of right rev. Prelates, no doubt 
in certain classes of Bills their pre- 
sence would be not only useful, but 
I may say almost indispensable. With 
the view of meeting a case of that kind, 
it was laid down by the Standing Orders 
that the Committee of Selection should 
have the power to add to a Standing 
Committee a certain number of Peers 
not exceeding ten for the consideration 
of certain Bills. This power has been 
exercised to a large extent with refer- 
ence to the Bills already referred to the 
Standing Committees, and I am quite 
sure the Committee of Selection will only 
be too glad to excercise it to the fullest 
by adding to the Committees noble lords 
who are specially interested in any 
Bills. It appears to me that this is one 
way of meeting the question of omission 
raised by the noble Karl. It is hardly to 
be expected that the Membersofthe Epis- 
copal Bench would have time or inclina- 
tion to devote themselves to the details 
of many of the Bills sent to the Standing 
Committees. As to the omission of 
Scotch Representative Peers, I never 
myself, and I doubt very much whether 
any of my colleagues on the Committee 
of Selection had any particular regard 
to the fact whether the Peers selected 
were or were not Scotch Representative 
Peers. The principle, if I may call it a 
rinciple, which guided us was this. 
e went through, with the help of 
noble Lords of experience on both sides 
of the House, the list of Peers, and 
as far as we could, we appointed those 
Peers who generally attend to the busi- 
ness of the House, and who would, in 
our belief, desire to serve on the Com- 
mittees. In doing so, I have not the 
slightest doubt “that we have omitted 
some noble Lords who would be very 
useful, and I am sure that the Com- 
mittee will only be too glad hereafter to 
remedy any mistakes they had been 
guilty of, and to add as far as they can 
to the appointmentsalready made. at 
I said with regard in the omission of 
right reverend Prelates also seems to 
me to apply to Scotch Members. I 
understand the noble Lord to state that 


{May 24, 1889} 
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there are 13 Scotch Peers on those Com- 
mittees ; and the addition of ten Scotch 
Peers, which would be made in the case 
of important Scotch Bills, would appear 
to give a fair and adequate representa- 
tion of Scotland. This elasticity is 
specially provided in the Standing Orders, 
and with all submission it appears to mé 
that that elasticity obviates the necessity 
for any special constitution of the Com- 
mittees, for the discussion of Scotch or 
ecclesiastical or any other Bills. As re- 
gards the last point of the question of 
the noble Lord, I have no hesitation in 
saying that the Standing Order No. 54, 
under which any Lord, though not of a 
Committee, is entitled to attend and 
speak, but not to vote, does apply to 
Standing Committees. as it does to every 
other Committee ; but I should doubt: 
whether such a noble Lord, not of the 
Committee, would be entitled to move 
an Amendment, although he would have- 
phe to speak on any subject before the: 
mmittee, or on any Amendment 
moved by a Member of it. I think that 
as far as I can I have answered the 
— put to me by the noble Lord. 
am sure that if there is any Bill in 
which he is especially interested which 
is referred to one of these Committees, 
the Members of that Committee would 
be glad to add his name to their list. 
*Tue Eant or BELMORE: I wish to 
put another question to the noble Lord 
opposite (the Earl of Morley) upon this. 
subject of Standing Committees, and I 
may mention the reason that I address. 
the question to him is becauseI have been. 
informed by a Member of Her Majesty’s 
Government that he is the pro 
person to answer the question. I wish. 
to know whether arrangements cannot be: 
made to enter upon the Journals of the 
House the proceedings of the Standing 
Committees, and also the attendance of 
noble Lords on those Committees. 
When a Bill goes into Committee of the 
whole House, if anything of importance: 
is done in Committee it is recorded in 
the journals, with of course, as the 
Committee sits in the same appart- 
ment as the House, the attendance: 
of noble Lords. Now, we send 
many of our most important Bills 
to another room. It is arranged that. 
both the Standing Committees shall 
sit concurrently with the House, 
and almost all noble Lords who 
pay constant attention to our business 
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are engaged on either one or other of 
the Committees. Last Tuesday one 
Committee sat a little earlier than the 
House, and the other at, I believe, 
the same time, and on inquiry from 

a noble Lord, whose duties required 
him to be here, as to how many 
Members there were in the House, 
I was told that there were only about 
seven. As we cannot be in two 
places at once, and as it is obvious that 
the work of the Standing Committees 
is more important than the business 
‘which is put down in the House on the 
days when they are meeting, I think 
it is only reasonable that the names of 
those noble Lords who attend should be 
recorded. With regard to the record- 
ing of the proceedings of the Committee 
what I am suggesting would be no in- 
novation at all, because as I have 
‘pointed out, proceedings in Committee 
of the whole House are already recorded, 
and I think is if of historical import- 
ance that what takes place in the Stand- 
ing Committees should equally be re- 
«corded in a permanent form. 

*Tuz Eart or MORLEY: I think the 
noble Lord has brought forward a sub- 
ject which may be usefully discussed by 
your Lordships. I quite agree that 
there ought to be a record of the pro- 
ceedings of the Standing Committees. 
‘The only doubt I have, after making 
inquiries, is exactly the form in which 
they should appear. The Journals only 
‘record proceedings of the whole House, 
and the Reports which are submitted 
to the House by the various Committees. 
If you introduce into the Journals the 
proceedings of the Standing Committees 
‘they can only form part of the Report of 
‘those Committees to the House. Now, 
it would obviously be inconvenient, and 
‘would make the Journals bulky and 
-difficult to refer to, if they were burdened 
with matter foreign from the work of 
‘the House itself. What I venture to 
‘suggest is that the proceedings of the 
‘Committees should be reported and 

laced in an appendix at the end of the 
Journal. 

*Tue Ears. or BELMORE: But in the 
book itself. 

*Tur Eart or MORLEY: Yes, in an 
appendix to the journals, so that that 
‘portion may be bound separately if 
desired. There is good precedent for 
appendices. Up to the year 1850 the 
appendices to the journal formed a 


Earl of Belmore 
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considerable part of the whole volume, 
which was very much thicker then 
than it is now. If the House will 
agree to that, I would suggest that the 
proceedings of the Committee and the 
attendance of the Peers should be 
printed in an appendix at the end of 
the volume, including of course, any 
Amendments that are proposed to the 
various Bills. 

Tae Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
venture to hope that the House will 
not make any change until it has had 
full experience of the working of these 
Committees. For the present, I think 
the more simple the record of the pro- 
ceedings the better. As time goes on 
we shall find out whether it is desirable 
to have fuller records in the Journal, but 
let us be guided by experience, and not 
by mere theory, and let the arrange- 
ment go on to the end of the Session 
before making any further change. 

Toe Eart or CARNARVON: I do 
not know whether my noble Friend who 
has just spoken is aware that the House 
came to a Resolution on this subject 
some few days ago, and that, in fact, 
the proceedings of the Standing Com- 
mittees are recorded and circulated with 
the daily Minutes of proceedings. That 
certainly applies to the Standing Com- 
mittee over which I have the honour to 
preside to which are referred all general 
Bills. The question was raised in that 
Committee at one of our meetings whe- 
ther it was not desirable, as the Com- 
mittee was in effect substituted for Com- 
mittee of the whole House, that some 
record of the proceedings should be taken, 
and in consequence a Resolution was 
moved in this House and was agreed to, 
that the proceedings of the Standing 
Committee should be printed and circu- 
lated with the Minutes. I wish further 
to point out that in doing this the House 
has followed the practice which has been 
adopted by the House of Commons. I 
doubt very much whether the attendance 
of Peers ought to be printed under any 
circumstances with the Minutes. It would 
be an innovation on the constant prac- 
tice of the House, and I for one should 
be sorry to see it. At the same time 
your Lordships will remember that 
inasmuch as these Oommittees have 
taken the place practically and almost 
nominally of the Committee of the 
whole House, it does seem that it would 
be a misfortune not to have a record of 
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the attendance of Peers. I believe we 
are the only Assembly in the world of 
which it can be said that for centuries 
the attendance of each individual Peer 
has been almost without break or varia- 
tion recorded in the Journals; and, as 
a matter of antiquarian and even his- 
torical interest it would be a greut 
misfortune if there were now to be any 
break. 

*Eart STANHOPE: My Lords, there 
is one very small point to which I would 
like to draw attention, and that isthe very 
inadequate accommodation that there 
is provided for the meetings of theseCom- 
mittees. Some amount of inconvenience 
has already been felt, although all the 
noble Lords appointed on the Com- 
mittees have not been in attendance. 
We shall presently have important mea- 
sures sent to us from the House of 
Commons which will no doubt excite 

eat interest, and the attendance at the 

ommittees will be much larger. There- 
fore it is absolutely necessary that this 
question of accommodation should be 
dealt with. I am not certain that it 
would be altogether practicable, but it 
has occurred to me that provision might 
be made for these Committees in the 
new rooms at the side of the Central 
Hall. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I quite 
agree with what has fallen from noble 
Lords as to the importance of some 
record being preserved of the proceed- 
ings of the House of Commons, but I 
also agree with the noble Marquess 
that it is equally important that the 

roceedings should not be too formal. 

think the short Minntes to which the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Carnarvon) has 
referred are quite sufficient. I cannot 
conceive it possible that the House, 
which has, be it remembered, to deal 
with Bills after they have left the Com- 
mons, should be left in ignorance of 
what has taken place, and the Divisions 
that have been had, and the Amend- 
ments that have been unsuccessfully 
proposed. 
iscount HARDINGE: I wish to 
draw the attention of the House to 
another point in connection with these 
Standing Committees. It appears that 
the average attendance at the meetings 
is very small indeed. Without making 
any invidious criticism upon the consti- 
tution of the Committees, I must say 
that there are some Members who are by 
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no means regular in their attendance, 

Why they should have been put on I do 
not know; but, as some noble Lords 
feel agrieved at their not having been 
appointed to serve on these Standing 
Committees, I think greater caution 
might be exercised in selecting those 
Peere who are fit and proper and willing 
to serve. 

Tue Eart or MILLTOWN: It is 
quite true that the proeeedings of the 
Standing Committee for General Bills. 
do appear on the Minutes, but those of 
the Standing Committee for Bills rela- 
ting to Law, &c., do not, and I think it 
is extremely unfortunate that they do 
not. My noble Friend (Lord Herschell) 
is to-night going to move the rejection 
of a Bill which has been before that 
Committee; many important divisions 
were taken, and it would be of the 
greatest advantage for your Lordships 
to see how those divisions went; but, 
unfortunately, there is no record of them 
whatever. 

*Lorp BRABOURNE: I sincerely 
hope that the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government will reconsider his. 
decision with regard to records of the 
proceedings of these Standing Commit- 
tees. The present system is all very 
well for those Peers who serve on the 
Committee, but it is exceedingly hard 
that those who are not Members should 
have no opportunity of ascertaining 
what has been going on, especially 
having regard to the fact that the Bills. 
when they leave the Committees, come 
up to the House for final adoption or 
rejection. With regard to what has 
occurred to-day, I cannot sit down with- 
out making one respectful remark to my 
noble Friend at the head of the Go- 
vernment. I think the objection I 
ventured to take to the appointment of 
these Standing Committees in the first 
instance is now becoming better under- 
stood by noble Lords who have re- 
considered the subject. A _ great 
many Peers have begun to find 
that they are practically disfranchised, 
and have not the opportunities of dis- 
cussing various measures that they had 
before the Committees were appointed. 
It is a very singular thing that we 
should have tried to find a remedy for 
our having nothing to do in following 
— that course which was adopted 


y the House of Commons for precisely 
We have surely 


the reverse complaint. 
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that are brought before us. Indeed, 
about the only thing which can be said in 
favour of these Standing Committees is 
that they lead to a greater occupation of 
your Lordships’ time, because there is no 
doubt that in the case of all important 
Bills we shall in the House itself have 
to go all over the work that has been 
doalt with by the Committees. Mean- 
while, the work is not always better 
dione than would have been the case if 
it had been performed in the Huuse 
itself. I may instance the pro- 
«eedings in the General Committee 
upon the Smoke Bill (Metropoiis) 
wherein, doubtless from the absence 
of special information upon the sub- 
ject, I understand that a decision has 
been arrived at which will prevent 
any railway engine from approaching 
‘within several miles of the Metropolis. 
‘This work will have to be undone by 
the House if we are to preserve the 
inhabitants of the Metropolis from an 
inconvenience which would amount to a 
calamity. Of course, the House has 
decided to try the experiment of Standing 
Committees, and it should have a fair 
trial ; but I do hope that the noble Mar- 
quess will give the matter his careful re- 
consideration, and that if he finds that we 
are practically re-discussing in the body 
of the House that which has previously 
occupied the attention of the Standing 
Committees, and if he finds, moreover, 
that there is, as I think there is, just 
cause of complaint by Peers who are de- 
prived of opportunities of discussing 
Bills in which they are interested, he 
will not scruple to abolish this new re- 
form, which, although no doubt a 
measure of progress, does not appear to 
‘be one of progressive improvement. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
have no doubt that if the predictions 
-of the noble Lord are fulfilled,the House 
will not hesitate to alter the Standing 
Orders and abolish these Standing 
Committees. I rose, my Lords, simply 
to say that I have not objected to the 
circulation of Minutes such as those to 
which the noble Earl (the Earl of Car- 
marvon) alluded. What I referred to was 
the suggestion that the proceedings of 
the Committees should be entered in 
the Journal, which means a very large 
amount of formality and detail, the 
introduction of which I strongly depre- 
cate. 


Lord Brabourne 
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LARCENY ACT, 1861, AMENDMENT 
(USE OF FIREARMS) BILL. (No. 82.) 
THIRD READING. ; 


Tae Eant or MILLTOWN: Inaskin 
your Lordships to give a Third Reading 
to this Bill, I shall not trouble your 
Lordships with any further observations 
upon its principle. We have already had 
two Second Reading debates on the 
measure. During both debates, almost 
everything that could be said for or 
against the Bill was put forward, 
and your Lordships, by overwhelming 
majorities, approved of the principle 
of the Bill. Under these circum- 
stances I confess that the course 
which my noble and learned Friend 
opposite (Lord Herschell) proposes to 
take in moving the rejection of the Bill 
on the last stage, appears to me to be 
somewhat unusual. 1 desire to call 
attention to a Report on this subject 
which was issued in 1875. Lord Cross, 
when Home Secretary in that year, 
issued a circular to Her Majesty’s 
Judges, to Chairmen of Quarter Ses- 
sions, Recorders of Boroughs having 
Quarter Sessions, Stipendiary Magis- 
trates, the Magistrates of the Metro- 
politan Police Courts, and to Sheriffs 
and Sheriff Substitutes in Scotland, 
asking five questions with regard to the 
use of firearms. The fourth and fifth 
questions referred to the subject which 
was dealt with by the Bill now before 
their Lordships. The questions were: (4) 
Should flogging be authorized for other 
kinds of violence than those which came 
within the provisions of 26 and 27 Vict., 
c. 44, especially for assaults on women 
and children ; and (5) has flogging been 
efficacious for putting down offences for 
which it was applied by 26 and 27 Vict., 
c. 44. Answers were obtained from all 
the Judges, and those who gave evidence 
that flogging was a sufficient deterrent 
were, the late Lord Chief Justice 
Cockburn, Mr. Justice Blackburn, Mr. 
Justice Mellor, Mr. Justice Lush, Mr. 
Justice Quain (who said that flogging was 
the only punishment except death that 
was really deterrent), Mr. Justice Archi- 
bald, Mr. Justice Coleridge, and Mr. 
Justice Brett. Now, as my noble Friend 
the Master of the Rolls, has not proved 
himself to be an enthusiastic admirer of 
this Bill, I wish not in the least to over- 
state what he said in reply to these. 
i questions. I do not say that he advo- 
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«ated flogging, but he did say that it had 
roved an efficient deterrent. I will read 
his Lordship’s own words. In reply to the 
fifth question, he said :— 
“ According to my experience it has, as 
applied in these cases, certainly had a material 
-deterrent influence.” 


"So that the noble and learned Lord was 


then, as I have no doubt he is now, of 
opinion that flogging had proved an 
efficacious deterrent, and that is all I 
<laim for this Bill. Mr. Justice Grove 
was of the same opinion. I would 
dike to quote the remarks of Mr. Justice 
Lush, who, as everybody knows, was a 
kindhearted and gentle-minded man. 
Iu reply to the fifth question he said— 
‘“‘T believe it has. When I first went to 
Manchester in the spring of 1866 there was a 
general feeling of alarm at the prevalence of 
what was called garrotting. It had increased 
notwithstanding that heavy sentetices of penal 
-servitude had awarded in the previous 
Session. I had as many, I think, as 20 or 21 
flogged. I went again in the summer of the 
same year and had to administer the same 
punishment to about half that number. Ihave 
been there five times since and have only had 
one such case, and that was three or four years 
ago. The same result has followed at 8 
and Chester, and the crime has all but dis- 
appeared. From what I have seen and heard 
from prisoners, some of whom have implored 
me to give them any term of penal servitude 
rather than the cat, and from what I have been 
told by governors of zaols, I have no doubt that 
flogging is more dreaded than any amount of 
imprisonment er penal servitude ; and that the 
suppression of garrotting is attributable solely 
to the infliction of this kind of punishment.’ 


After this expression of opinion, what 
weight can we attach to the exception 
which was taken to the noble Marquess’s 
assertion that the punishment of flogging 
had ‘‘ acted like a charm” in suppress- 
ing garrotting ? So much forthe Judges 
of the Court of Common Pleas and the 
Court of Queen’s Bench which existed in 
thuse days. Then came the Barons of 
the Exchequer. They were unanimous. 


‘Chief Baron Kelly said that flogging had 


utterly put an end to garotting.”’ Mr. 
Baron Bramwell was of opinion also that 
it was ‘‘a thoroughly efficacious deter- 
rent.”” Mr. Baron Piggott agreed. Mr. 
Baron Pollock made a remarkable state- 
ment, which I would like to read to your 
Lordships. He said :— 

“T think flogging should be authorized in all 
cases of assault with intent to do grievous 
bodily harm. . . . Ido not think it would be 
desirable to authorize flogging for indecent 


assaults.” 
“Then comes a remark which is more to 
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the purpose. In reply to Question 5 he 
Says :— 

“ Flogging has, in my judgment, been effica- 
cious in putting down these offences. Before 
I had experience as a Judge I was not in favour 
of flogging, nor did I believe in its efficacy. I 
have now been five Circuits in the Northern 
and Midland counties, and from what I havo 
seen and heard in court, from what I have 
gathered from conversations with Magistrates, 
governors of prisons, and others, I am 
thoroughly satisfied that the practice of floggi 
has worked well, and gone far to put an 
to systematic robberies with violence.” 


I think, my Lords, that that is extremely 
important testimony, coming as it does 
from a learned Judge of vast experience, 
who was at first predisposed — 
this form of punishment. Then Baron 
Cleasby was also in favour of it, and so 
was Mr. Baron Amphlett. Of all the 
Judges whose opinions were asked upon 
this question, two only expressed an 
opinion adverse to flogging as a deter- 
rent punishment. Those were the late 
Mr. Justice Keating and Mr. Justice 
Denman. Then, going on with this 
Report, the Chairmen of Quarter Ses- 
sions were unanimous in favour of 
flogging ; so were all the Recorders of 
Boroughs having Quarter Sessions, all 
the Stipendiary Magistrates, and the 
Magistrates of the Metropolitan Police 
Courts—in fact, all persons who had had 
the best of opportunities for forming an 
accurate opinion, and who had had most 
experience in the administration of the 
law, bore testimony to the efficacy of 
this punishment, and the wonderful 
effect it produced on criminals insensible 
to other kinds of punishment. I think 
that that testimony is of far more value 
than the theories of noble Lords oppo- 
site who, however trustworthy may be 
their opinions on other matters, have 
not had anything like the means of 
forming a correct judgment on this 
question that were possessed by these 
witnesses I have called in support of the 
Bill. My Lords, it is said that the policy 
of this Bill is one of tex talionis. It is 
nothing of the kind. That is not my 
object in bringing forward the measure. 
I want to put a stop to this new practice 
of the criminal classes of going about 
armed, prepared to carry out their 
criminal intentions per fas aut nefas, 
heedless whether they murder or maim 
those who oppose them. I believe that 
the result of the passing of this Bill 
will be that that practice will be dis- 
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continued. These individuals will not 
face the possibility and probability and 
eril of a punishment such as flogging. 
Dtterly callous in regard to the pain 
they inflict upon others, they are 
altogether sensitive about the penalties 
that may be inflicted upon their own 
persons. I am bound to admit—and I 
will make the noble Lord opposite a 
present of the admission—that if in the 
repression of this crime by this means, 
some of these miscreants should suffer 
in their own persons, I should read 
the record of that suffering with a con- 
siderable amount of equanimity. That 
is not the object of the Bill, but I 
should think that if, after this Bill has 
become law, a man goes about armed 
to commit his depredations, he will have 
himself to blame if in consequence of 
doing so he receives a sound flogging. 


Moved “That the Bill be now 
read.”’—( Karl of Milltown.) 


LorpHERSCHELL : I regret that my 
noble Friend opposite should have 
thought it right to express disapproval of 
my objecting to this Bill upon the Third 
Reading. My noble Friend may be 
consoled, I think, by the fact that he 
knows beforehand that he will defeat 
me by an overwhelming majority, and 
that all I shall have will be the satis- 
faction of my protest. Therefore, I do 
not think he need feel aggrieved by the 
course which I feel it my duty to take. 
My Lords, I am quite prepared for being 
set down as a sentimentalist, and a 
humanitarian, because I object to the 
measure which is now before your 
Lordships. I do not myself believe 
that I can lay any special claim to 
being a humanitarian. I am disposed 
generally to look at matters from a 
practical point of view, and my objections 
—be they right or wrong—to this 
measure are practical. Ido not think any- 
body can dispute that there are practical 
objections to a measure which inflicts 
the punishment imposed in certain cases 
by this Bill. Some of them have 
been quite frankly admitted by those 
who are in favour of the Bill passing 
intolaw. My noble and learned Friend 
Lord Bramwell admitted that one evil 
connected with the infliction of punish- 
ment of this description was that it was 
apt to have a brutalizing and injurious 

ect on those who had to be the 
instruments of inflicting that punish- 


The Earl of Milltown 


{LORDS} 
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ment. I do not suppose that a (pend 
will dispute that that is a real and sub-. 
stantial objection to it. And, my Lords,. 
though I do not propose to dwell upon. 
the effect that it may have upon those- 
who suffer under it for the offences that 
they have committed—because I am. 
quite aware that the argument is that it 
is intended only to be inflicted upon 
those who are already such brutes that 
they cannot be further brutalized—yet 
I would remind the House that human 
tribunals are not infallible, and that 
men are convicted of the offences to 
which this Bill has reference who are 
innocent of the crimes with which they 
arecharged. (‘‘Oh!’) I have in my 
mind at this moment cases within my 
own experience where men have been 
so convicted, and who would in all 
human probability have received a 
severe flogging if this Bill had been. 
law when they were so convicted. 
Now, I quite admit that you cannot 
undo any punishment that you inflict; 
at any rate, I agree with that to some: 
extent, although it is not a very con- 
clusive argument. It is perfectly true 
that you cannot undo the imprisonment 
which you have inflicted on a man who 
turns out to have been innocent of the 
offence of which he has been wrongfully 
convicted ; but your reason for inflicting 
this punishment is that you intend it to 
be inflicted on brutes, and that it is a 
punishment of a specially degrading 
character. [‘‘No, no.”] I certainly 
have heard that argument uced by some 
who have advocated this punishment. 
If it is not to be regarded as of a 
degrading character, certainly we differ 
very much in our estimate of what its 
real character is. 
proper to inflict it, that is another 
question; but I say that for a man to 
be stripped bare before his fellow men, 
and flogged with a cat-o’-nine tails by a 
prison warder, is a punishment which 


an innocent man would feel beyond. 


almost any other punishment. 
Tse Maraquzssor SALISBURY: I 


think the noble and learned Lord has- 


misunderstood what has been advanced: 
in support of the Bill. I am not aware- 
that any of its advocates have said that 
this punishment is intended to be 
brutalizing. 

Lorp HERSOHELL : I certainly 


understood that it had been advanced . 


as a special merit of this punishment, 
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when applied to those for whom it was 
intended, that it was of a degrading 
character. ButI put that aside. If it 
be true that this is a punishment which 
above all other things a man would 
dread to have inflicted, then obviousl 

you are going to add to the risks whic 

any innocent man wrongfully convicted 
will suffer the infliction of a punish- 
ment which on your hypothesis, is one 
which any man would care for more 
than penal servitude. I cannot con- 
ceive anything which would be more 
likely to be a sting in a man’s mind 
for the rest of his life than that he 
should have been convicted of an 
offence of this description when inno- 
cent, and flogged with the cat-o’-nine- 
tails in the prison yard. I will ven- 
ture to say that an innocent man 
suffering in this manner would be 
likely to feel that more, and think of 
it more, than the mere imprisonment, 
the mere deprivation of his liberty. 
That is one of the objections that I feel 
to this measure. And, my Lords, it is 
impossible to shut one’s eyes to the 
fact that if this principle be a right one, 
there are many who desire its applica- 
tion (and, in my opinion, it ought to be 
applied) to many cases that are outside 
this Bill. Wecannot forget what has 
passed in another place. I observe 
that one Member of the other House 
voted for a measure similar to this on 
the ground that he hoped to have the 
punishment applied to persons con- 
victed of indecent assaults; and, 
although there is no class of crime 
which excites greater abhorrence, it is 
impossible to doubt that there are few 
offences of which an innocent man is 
more likely to be found guilty. I 
think it is a perilous course to 
adopt a principle of punishment 
the essence of which is the mere 
infliction of pain. No one has less 
sympathy with or is less likely to stand 
friend to Bill Sykes than I, but when we 
adopt a principle of this sort I think 
we run considerable danger. If, in 
Fh of the passing of this Bill, bur- 
glars still carry firearms, it will then be 
said that we must carry the principle 
further and inflict some punishment of 
a still more severe character. I alto- 


925 


age doubt the wisdom in the present 
of resorting to or increasing the 
ction of punishments the mere prin- 
ciple of which is to give physical pein. 
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These, my Lords, are objections to the- 
general character of the measure. I 
now come to deal with the Bill itself. 
If it had dealt with the use of firearms. 
or murderous weapons in connection 
with burglary, I could have understood 
that it was founded on some principle; 
but the Bill applies to the case of a man 
with an oaded pistol, and that 
whether he has or has not the means of 
loading it in his possession. I confess 
that is an anomaly which I do not lke, 
and I endeavoured in Oommittee to. 
instil some principle into the Bill, but 
without success. I sought to limit it to 
cases of loaded firearms, or cases where 
the man had ammunition and also an 
unloaded firearm in his possession, or 
cases in which the unloaded firearm 
had been used for purposes of intimida- 
tion. I also endeavoured to apply the 
Bill to the possession of deadly weapons. 
other than firearms, but the Committee 
rejected those proposals. A man, there- 
fore, who has an unloaded pistol in 
his possession may be flogged, while 
one who has a dagger and actually uses 
it will be considered less criminal and 
incapable of being flogged under the 
Bill. But, more than that. One knows 
that burglars use other implements. 
» sides guns and pistols. I dare say 
some of your Lordships have seen—I 
have more than once—what are called 
knuckledusters, which will destroy a 
man’s appearance so that he may be- 
disfigured for the rest of his life. A 
man may use weapons of that kind and 
yet not be punished under this Bill in 
the same way as a man who carries an 
unloaded pistol. For my part, I protest 
against legislation of that sort. I 
object to it altogether. If this is a 
right principle it seems to me that 
it ought to be applied in some 
cases in which it is not made applicable, 
and not applied in others in which it is. 
Besides, there are offences included in 
the Bill which are comparatively speak- 
ing trivial. For instance, aman break- - 
ing out of a church if in possession of 
an unloaded pistol might be flogged. If 
it could be conclusively proved that, in 
spite of those objections, more good 
would be done by the Bill than harm, 
one might accept it notwithstanding 
those objections; but I believe that the 
imagination of the noble Earl that when. 
the Bill has passed burglars will cease- 
to go about with firearms is not welki. 
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-grounded. No doubt if the man com- 
mitting the specified offence were certain 
that punishment would follow, that 
punishment would act as a deterrent 
whether it were flogging or mere penal 
servitude. Butif a man is willing to 
risk the chances of penal servitude for 
life, the question is whether the mere 
addition of the chance of flogging will 
alter his view of the risks. And, my 
Lords, there is one danger (not, it seems 
‘to me, imaginary) which may result 
‘from this measure. Suppose you are 
right in saying that flogging is the 
pemenmnen dreaded above all others by 
urglars, is there not a danger that the 
fear of it will induce burglars to use 
their firearms to effect escape, where, 
under other circumstances, they would 
not have used them? They will not 
receive any more severe punishment for 
using firearms than for merely carrying 
‘them. Now, with regard to the evidence 
of the effect: of this punishment in the 
, I should like to say a word or two. 
know that many Judges think the 
punishment efficacious, and I know that 
‘some most eminent Judges have always 
been opposed to it, and some whol am 


-quite sure could not be charged with 
sentimental reasoning. But the efficacy 
of punishments must be to a certain 


-extent a matter of opinion. The noble 
Earl has quoted the opinion of a learned 
Judge who says that he went to Man- 
chester, and that he inflicted flogging in 

-@ certain number of cases, and that the 
crimes ceased. [The Earl of Mittrown: 
Chester, and Liverpool, as well as Man- 

-chester.] Well, I have the records 
of the number of convictions and 
the number of sentences of flogging 
at Liverpool and Manchester. At 

Manchester (which was the town to 
which the noble Lord referred), I 
tind that at the Summer Assizes of 
1884, there were ten cases of garrotting, 
and two were flogged; at the Winter 
Assizes there were six cases, and none 
were flogged ; at the Winter Assizes of 
1885 there were 19 cases, and none 
were flogged; at the Spring Assizes of 
1886, there were 13 cases, and 12 were 
flogged—the last is, I think, the occasion 

‘to which the noble Lord specially re- 
ferred. At the Summer Assizes of the 

.same year there were 13 cases, and six 
were flogged ; at the Winter Assizes the 

-same year, there were 15 cases. The 

truth is, it is a very difficult thing for 


Lord Herscheli 


{LORDS} 
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any individual Judge to follow the re. 
sults of the particular punishments which 
he inflicts, and determine what has 
caused a diminution of crime. I am 
satisfied that the infliction of long terms 
of penal servitude by my noble and 
learned Friend, Lord Bramwell, was 
that which really put a stop to garrotting. 
I do not deny that flogging may have 
terror for the criminal classes, but the 
real question is, will the addition of that 

unishment to penal servitude make the 
vifference between committing the 
offence and not? My Lords, I have 
stated my objections to this Bill, and it 
seems to me that the problematical good 
to be obtained by passing it does not 
really outweigh the evils which every- 
body must admit, though opinions may 
differ as to their importance, to be real 
ones, which must result from this change 
in the law. I therefore beg to move 
that the Bill be read this day four 
months. 


Amendment moved, to leave out 
“now” and add at the end of the 
Motion ‘‘this day four months.” —( The 
Lord Herschell.) 


*Lorp NORTON: The noble Lord’s 
argument, based on the possibility that 
a man might be wrongly convicted, 
would apply to all kinds of punishment, 
solely excepting fines, but especially to 
capital puvishment. The test of proper 
efficacy of punishment lies in its pre- 
venting the repetition of a crime; 
and to prevent repetition the punish- 
ment must meet the motives of the 
offender. Therefore, refined punish- 
ments must always fail to affect the 
motives of men so brutal as to be capable 
of the most atrocious crimes. If mere - 
physical pain is the only punishment 
which will effectually operate in certain 
cases, the fact that it is mere physical 
pain is not enough to justify its disuse. 
There are some loathsome diseases fo: 
which there are none but loathsom 
remedies; but no one on that accoun’ 
would suggest that the sufferer should 
neglect the only road to health. Cor- 
poral punishment as administered in the 
old days in the Army and Navy was 
undoubtedly brutalizing. Then as many 
as 300 or 400 lashes might be given; 
but under the present Bill 25 lashes is 
the maximum number that could b 
inflicted. Moreover, the infliction of 
the punishment would always be within 
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the discretion of the Judge, and no 
doubt a distinction would be made 
‘between burglars having loaded or 
unloaded pistols. Again, it is no argu- 
ment against dealing with the use of 
firearms by burglars to urge that the 
use of several other kinds of 
‘weapons is not dealt with in the Bill. As 
to certainty in the meaning of punish- 
ment flogging is superior to any other 
kind of punishment, and particularly to 
penal servitude, which is about the most 
uncertain of all punishments. A man 
who is sentenced to a term of penal ser- 
vitude never really knows to what he 
is sentenced, the sentence never being 
fully carried out. It is said that the 
areca of flogging is unequal 
‘because its severity depends on a man’s 
constitution. But every kind of punish- 
ment is unequal in the sense that it 
must vary with the constitution or the 
circumstances of the man who bears it. 
I do not, however, know that there can 
be such an inequality in the infliction 
of 25 lashes that we should be so par- 
ticular as to the exact amount of pain 
suitable for a man who has not hesitated 
to break into a house with the intention, 
if the householder resist the taking of 
his property, to blow his brains out. I 
ask the noble and learned Lord to con- 
sider whether he ought not to rest satis- 
fied with what he has effected in the 
Standing Committee. He has so far 
emasculated the Bill as that if a burglar 
is not actually charged in the indictment 
with carrying firearms, although it may 
come out distinctly in evidence at the 
trial that firearms were in his possession 
at the time, he cannot be flogged. The 
Bill is thus altered so as to make it 
necessary that every burglar should be 
charged in the indictment with carry- 
ing firearms that, if it come out in 
evidence, he might be liable to flogging. 
Lorp HERSCHELL: I beg my noble 
Friend’s pardon. That was not my 
Amendment. No doubt I approved of 
it, but I did not propose it. 
* Lorp NORTON, At any rate, the 


Amendment was very much magroriyr 


by the noble and learned Lord. For my- 
self I hope that your Lordships will 
regard this as the true test of punish- 
ment—namely, whether it meets the 
motives of the criminals who are to be 
prevented repeating their crimes; and 
applying that test in this case, I do not 
think the Bill is at all open to the 
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objections taken to it by the noble and 
learned Lord. . 

*Lorp ESHER: My Lords, I intend 
to vote with the noble and learned Lord 
RPE for the rejection of the Bill, and 
I do so on the ground that I think it is 


destructive | a cruelly unjust Bill, and that it contains 


within itself powers which are even con- 
trary to natural justice. I also shall vote 
against the Bill because those who were 
in the majority in the Committee refused 
every Amendment which, in my opinion, 
would have made the Bill decent and 
just.. It is said that flogging would be 
more efficacious than a sentence of penal 
servitude without it. That may be so; 
but, as to that argument, if, besides 
giving the Judge power to flog the 
prisoner, power were also given to cut 
off one of his ears, no doubt that 
would be still more efficacious.. How @ 
burglar with an unloaded pistol and with 
no ammunition for loading it could blow 
out a man’s brains, as the noble Lord 
who has just spoken has so often 
seemed to fear, I cannot understand. 
I shall adopt all the reasons of the noble 
and learned Lord opposite for voting 
against the Bill except one, and that is 
his argument as to the danger that inno- 
cent persons might be flogged. In all 
my experience at the Bar and asa Judge 
I have never known an innocent man to 
be convicted. I have known persons to 
be convicted and their sentences to be 
afterwards altered, not because it was 
proved that they were innocent, but be- 
cause the matter was brought into suffi- 
cient doubt; and I have often advised 
that the punishment should be remitted 
on that ground, but I have never once 
been able to satisfy myself that a man 
who had been convicted was really inno- 
cent. However, all the other reasons 
advanced by the noble and learned Lord 
IT adopt. I say it is unjust to subject a 
man to the same punishment whether he 
intended to use those weapons or whether 
he did not. But there is another matter 
in the Bill to which I would refer, and 
which as it stands proposes, I think, a 
monstrous injustice, and that is Clause 2. 
Itrelates to the caseof two burglars going 
out together, only one of whom has a 
pistol in his possession. It may be 
proved to the satisfaction of the Judge 
and the jury that the.other man did not 
know that his companion had a pistol, 
that he did not suppose that he had one, 
that he had even asked and made in- 
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quiries to ascertain whether he had one, 
and had been assured that he had not, 
and really believed that he had not. 
The man with the pistols escapes ;. the 
other is caught and convicted of the 
burglary. As the Bill stands that man, 
who had taken every means to convince 
himself, and who believed that his 
companion had not a pistol, can be 
flogged ; the other escapes free. Now, 
I tried to get an Amendment to that 
clause, for the purpose of obviating that 
which I call a wicked injustice, and it 
was refused. I know it is said, ‘‘ Oh, 
but the Judge would not flog a man 
under those circumstances; we give 
tate to the Judge to flog him, but know 
e will never exercise it.” Well, I have 
es admiration for Her Majesty’s 
udges, but I have not that absolute 
confidence in them, and I think, 
moreover, that it is wholly wrong to 
give power in an Act of Parliament 
which may produce a manifest in- 
justice, and then to say, ‘Oh yes, 
but the Judges will not do that 
which the Act empowers them to 
do.” I call that bad legislation. I 
have often had to construe the meaning 
of Acts of Parliament, and there is this 
very well settled rule which I have 
always acted upon. If an Act of 
Parliament uses general words, which 
* are capable of two constructions, éne of 
which would give a reasonable con- 
struction, the other of which would 
conduce to either uncertainty or wicked 
injustice, I have said that the proper 
construction of that Act of Parliament 
is to say that the former is the true con- 
struction. After this Act I can hardly 
say so. Ifit be really the intention that 
&@ man, under the circumstances I have 
referred to, shall not be flogged, plain 
and unmistakable words to that effect 
ought to bein the Act. I have asked 
the supporters of this measure to put 
the matter plainly in the Bill itself, and 
they have refused to do so. I say I will 
vote against any Bill which has such a 
monstrous clause in it. 

*Viscounr CRANBROOK: I venture 
to think that my noble and learned 
Friend (Lord Esher) is entirely mistaken 
in the argument he has used. Where 
two prisoners are tried together it 
happens over and over again that 
though they are both liable to the same 
punishment the Judge differentiates the 
punishment according to the evidence 


Lord Esher 


{LORDS} 
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given against each of them. Two men 
might be charged with manslaughter 
and one escape with a week’s imprison- 
ment, while the other was sentenced to 
ten years’ penal servitude. It is a 
necessity that Judges should be invested 
with such discrimination. The 2nd Clause 
of the Bill merely providesagainst an in- 
vasion of this principle. It is idle to. 
talk of the situation created by one 
burglar saying to another, ‘‘I hope you 
have no firearms nor anything that will 
get usinto a scrape.” We have to deal 
with the common practices of criminals, 
and it would be impossible to deal with. 
culprits of the worst kind if the accom- 
plice of a man who used a weapon was: 
not liable to the same punishment as 
his comrade with whom he would have- 
shared the plunder had their venture: 
been successful. It must be left to 
the discretion of the Judge to say 
whether there was any difference be- 
tween the two. I have never been a. 
great advocate for flogging, aud [ 
know it is a question which raises: 
considerable doubts in men’s minds; 
but it is absurd to compare flogging 
with mutilation. It was enacted that 
flogging might be resorted to in certain 
cases of robbery. A friend of mine was. 
garrotted, and in less than a minute was 
so injured by the pressure upon the 
throat that he had to keep his bed for 
three months. You must use strong 
measures to deter men from committing 
such crimes; and it is believed that 
flogging will operate as a corrective 
and preventive. If you cannot 
change a man’s heart you may 
change his mind and show him the folly 
and wickedness of such crimes. The: 
use of firearms has come to the front 
lately ; and it is hoped to put down that 
practice not by cruelty, but by well- 
deserved punishment. 

*Lorp BRAMWELL: I trust your 
Lordships will read this Bill a third 
time. very much agree with my 
noble and learned Friend opposite that: 
it would be better if this 2nd Clause 
had been left out. Everyone knows. 
that there does exist a great objection 
to corporal punishment, and it would 
have been safer to have left out that 
clause. But my noble and learned 
Friend did not quite do justice to those: 
who persisted in retaining it, The 
argument used for it was this—It is. 
true that one of the party of burglars: 
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-may be possessed of a firearm or weapon, 
and it is true that his companions may 
not know of it; but what are probabili- 
ties? The immense probability is that 
ach man knows what weapons of 
offence the others have. Then, it 
was said, let this clause remain in 
the Bill, and trust to the Judge not 
improperly to punish, unless there is 
‘satisfactory proof of knowledge on the 

art of the man who had not got the 
Esai that it was carried by one of the 
party: There is little doubt that there 

as been an increase in the number of 
burglaries committed with firearms— 
for one reason, because the miserable 
weapons which these people get are so 
cheap. That flogging is deterrent I 
have not the slightest doubt, though I 
have not had the opportunities of other 
Judges of knowing its effects. Some 
Judges in not ordering offenders to be 
flogged have neglected their duty, and I 
have told them so—in the most friendly 
way. The objection to flogging—that it 
‘is a punishment that cannot be effaced— 
applies to other punishments, too; and 
we must run some risk in inflicting all 
punishments, including capital punish- 
ment, which it is not proposed to 
abolish on that account.. My noble 
and learned Friend said that he never 
knew of a case of a wrong conviction. 
Well, I congratulate him. Personally, 
I have certainly known of wrongful 
convictions, but the cases have been 
very few indeed—so few that I think 
we need scarcely have regard to the 
mere possibility of a man being im- 

roperly convicted and sentenced to be 
iewed Punishment to be deterrent 
must be painful. I do not wish to refer 
to those who opposed this view of 
punishment as humanitarian, for that 
term was often applied offensively to 
very well-meaning people. But the 
Italian, Beccaria, who wasa most humane 
man and who did so much for the regu- 
lation of the Criminal Law, and to make 
it reasonable and humane laid down 
these principles : 

“Thefts which have not violence united 
with them should be punished with pecuniary 
penalities,”’ 
in which he included loss of liberty as 


-entailing loss of opportunity of earning 


money. 
“In the case of thefts with violence. the 


-punishment should be corporal.” 
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I do not say that your Lordships will be 
satisfied with the argument, but, at an 
rate, that is the opinion of a good pre 
humane man in favour of the proposition 
which is now before your Lordships. 

On question, ‘“‘ That ‘now’ stand 
part of the Motion,” the House divided : 
—Contents 75 ; Not-Contents 19. 


Resolved in the affirmative. 
Bill read 3* accordingly. 


Moved, ‘That the Bill be now 
passed.” 


On the Motion of Lory FITZ 
GERALD, the following Amendments 
were agreed to— 


Clause 1, page 1, line 10, leave out first 
‘‘and,’’ and after “ fifty-seven” insert “and 
sixty-one,” Line 14, leave out from “ felonies ”’ 
to “all” in line 15. Page 3, lines 13 to 26, 
leave out Section 58, and insert the following 
Section :-— 

61. Whosoever shall steal any chattel, money 
or valuable security in any dwelling house, and 
shall by any menace or threat put any one being 
therein in bodily fear, shall be guilty of felony, 
and being convicted thereof, shall be liable, at 
the discretion of the Court, to be kept in penal 
servitude for any term not exceeding 14 years, 
and not less t three years, or to be im- 
prisoned for any term not exceeding two years, 
with or without hard labour, and with or 
without solitary confinement. 


Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 


TOWN POLICE CLAUSES ACT (1847) 
AMENDMENT BILL. (No. 83.) 
Read 3a (according to order), with 
the Amendments, and passed, and sent 
to the Commons. 
House adjourned at Seven o'clock, 


to Monday next, a quarter 
before Eleven o'clock. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 24th May, 1889. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
——9@—— 
SHORTLANDS AND NUNHEAD 
RAILWAY BILL. 

Order for consideration, read. 

Mr. STUART (Shoreditch, Hoxto 
said there were some objections agains. 
the Bill which it would be necessary to 
state. ‘ 
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*Mr. SPEAKER: If the Bill is opposed 
it cannot be taken to-day. 

. Consideration of Bill deferred until 
Monday, May 27. 


PETITION. 
—o—_ 
A POINT OF ORDER. 

*Cotonet SANDYS (Bootle Division 
of Lancashire) presented a petition, 
signed by 22,225 inhabitants of suburbs 
of London, calling attention to the growth 
of conventional and monastic institutions. 
The hon. Member was proceeding to read 
the petition at length, when 

Coronzt NOLAN (Galway, N.) rose 
to order, and asked whether the hon. 
Member was regular in reading the 
petition ? 

*Mz. SPEAKER: What is unusual is 
that the hon. Member should read the 
terms instead of merely giving the sub- 
stance of the petition. 


*OoroneL SANDYS: Then I will 
simply explain that the petition prays 
for a Commission to inquire into the 
condition of convents and monastic 
institutions, and for the passing of 
a law to secure the liberty of the sub- 
ject. 

Mr. 8. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.) : 
May I ask the hon. Member—— 

*Mz. SPEAKER : Order, order! 


. The petition was ordered to lie on the 
Table. 


QUESTIONS. 
easgels 
BRITISH MEDICAL MEN PRACTISING 
1N SWITZERLAND. 


Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether the Swiss 
Government have come to any decision 
with regard to British medical men 
practising in Switzerland— namely, 
whether they are obliged to possess a 
Swiss qualification ? 

*Toze UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir J. Fercusson, Manchester, N.E.): 
No decision has been come to in favour 
of British medical men practising gene- 
rally in Switzerland, but we hope that 
permission will continue to be granted 


to individuals by the Cantonal Autho- 
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Board of Revenue. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE CONTRAOCTS— 
MESSRS. ROSS & CO. 

Masor RASOH (Essex, 8.E.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether masks, gloves, and singlesticks. 
for the Metro Fitan Police are bei 
manufactured by the firm of Ross and’ 
Company ; and whether Inspector Spice- 
is still employed as a viewer ? 

*Toz SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Strannore, Lincolnshire, | 
Horncastle): The Metropolitan Police 
make their own contracts for these 
articles without the intervention of the 
War Office. Mr. Spice is still an In- 
spector of accoutrements, and, as such, 
inspects on behalf of the Police Autho- 
rities the masks and gloves. The single-. 
sticks come under another Inspector. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): May I 
ask whether, when this firm was struck: 
off the War Office list, the information 
was sent to the other Government 
Departments ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: Yes, that was 
done, and information was given to the 
Home Office. 

Mr. HANBURY: Then have any 
articles been received from them since ? 
*Mr. E. STANHOPE: I know nothing 
about the Government contracts. 


INDIA—BENGAL BOARD OF REVENUE 
—APPOINTMENT OF MR. BEAMES. 
Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 

I beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 

for India whether Mr. J. Beames, recently 

appointed a member of the Board of 
evenue, Bengal, is the gentleman 
respecting whom the Government of 

India, in Letter No. 1,569, Simla, 14th 

July, 1887, requested the Lieutenant 

Governor of Bengal to— 

‘convey to Mr. Beames a formal expression of 

censure from the Government of India, for the 

breach of the Regulation which has been com-- 
mitted by him,” 

that Regulation directing officers to. 

disclose particulars respecting moneys 

borrowed by them from persons residing” 
within their jurisdiction; whether Mr. 

Beames had failed to inform the Govern- 

ment of large loans contracted with. 

Natives of India, in co uence of 

which the Governor General in Council 

directed— 


‘That the period of Mr. Beames’ present 
officiating appointment in the Board of Revenue 





rities. 





must be at once terminated, and that he should 
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be at once transferred to a suitable appoint- 
went within the jurisdiction of which no native 
sreditor of his resides, or has an estate, or com- 
mercial establishment ; ’’ 


whether, on the recent vacancy on the 
Board, the Lieutenant Governor of 
Bengal sent the names of Mr. Smith, 
Sir H. Harrison, and Mr. Beames, in 
the order named, and the Lieutenant 
Governor expressed his opinion that 
Mr. Smith, a most deserving officer, of 
long experience, should be appointed, 
and strongly objected to Mr. Beames 
igain becoming a member of the Board; 
SF ther the Secretary of State will state 
why, after the censure passed by Lord 
Dufferin on Mr. Beames, that gentle- 
man was appointed to the Board of 
Revenue ; and whether he will lay upon 
the Table of this House the correspon- 
dence between the Supreme and Bengal 
Governments concerning Mr. Beames in 
1887, and any further correspondence 
concerning this appointment ? 
*Txze UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir J. Gorsz, 
Chatham): Mr. Beames was reported 
to the Government of India in June, 
1887, for having infringed a regulation 
of 1823, which imposes upon a member 
of the Civil Service the obligation of 
disclosing to the Governor General in 
Council the fact of his indebtedness to 
any person residing within a district to 
the charge of which, or to employment 
in which, he may be appointed subse- 
uent to the contraction of the debt. 
he Lieutenant Governor of Bengal in 
making the Report, brought to notice 
the fact that Mr. Beames had always 
borne the highest character for zeal, 
straightforwardness, and efficiency, and 
added that the difficulties which led to 
his contracting these loans had not been 
the result of personal extravagance. 
He was, in consequence of this report, 
censured. The Secretary of State is 
aware that Mr. Beames has been since 
appointed to a seat on the Revenue 
Board. The circumstances under which 
the appointment, which was within the 
discretion of the Government of India, 
was made, have not been reported to 
the Secretary of State and would not in 
ordinary course be so reported; but an 
explanation will be asked for. 
rk. BRADLAUGH: Do I under- 
stand that the hon. Gentleman is aware 
that the Lieutenant Governor of 
Bengal, in sending in the names, 
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strongly objected to Mr. Beames being 
again appointed, and is he aware that 
Mr. Beames was charged with the very 
same conduct as that for which Mr. 
Orawford was condemned ? 

*Srr J. GORST: If the hon. Gentle- 
man will analyze my answer he will see 
that I have already dealt with those- 
circumstances. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: Will the hon. 
Gentleman say whether the Lieutenant 
Governor did strongly object to the 
appointment of Mr. Beames ? 

*Sm J. GORST: That, again, hae 
already been answered in my reply. 


THE METROPOLITAN MAGISTRATES. 

Mr. OCTAVIUS V. MORGAN (Bat- 
tersea): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether- 
he has yet arrived at any decision as to 
the re-arrangement of the duties of the- 
Metropolitan Magistrates ; and whether 
it is a fact that several of those gentle- 
men have reached an age which to a. 
large extent incapacitates them from. 
performing their duties; and, if so,. 
what steps he proposes to take; I also 
wish to know whether one of the Police 
Courts in Central London cannot be- 
closed with advantage to the public ;: 
whether, on the appointment of new 
Magistrates, their duties shall be limited 
to five days, instead of three days, as at 
present; and whether there is any truth 
in the rumour that at Wandsworth it 
is proposed to revert to the old and in- 
convenient system of half-day Magis- 
trates ? 

*Tuz SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr.. 
Martuews, Birmingham, E.): As to 
the first paragraph of the question, I 
am still in consultation with the Chief 
Magistrate and hope to arrive shortly 
ata satisfactory arrangement. I have. 
no information before me showing that. 
any of the Magistrates are incapaci- 
tated by age from performing their 
duties. The Senior Magistrates have 
held their Courts with due regularity 
and have cleared their lists. As to 
the supplementary questions, if the 
matter were res nova the Police Courts 
in Oentral London would not be 
arranged as they are now, but, con- 
sidering that"the people have grown ac-. 
customed to the Courts as they stand, I 
do not think any of them could be 
closed without causing inconvenience- 
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and dissatisfaction. It is incorrect to 
say that the Magistrates’ duties are 
limited to three days a week. There is 
no truth in the rumour that I propose to 
revert to the old system of half-day 
“Courts at Hammersmith and Wands- 
worth. 
Mr. 0. V. MORGAN: The right hon. 
“Gentleman has referred to the dissatis- 
faction which exists to the closing of one 
of the Central Police Courts. Did not 
the opposition come from the public 
houses which in consequence would have 
lost their custom ? 

*Mr. MATTHEWS: No; certainly 
not. There was great dissatisfaction 
among all classes who were accustomed 

~to do business at the Court. 
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TRELAND—LAND SUB-COMMISSION 
FOR DUNGANNON. 


Mr. BLANE (Armagh, 8.): I beg to 

ask the Solicitor General for Ireland if he 
-can say when the Land Sub-Commission 
‘will sit in Dungannon for the fixing of 
fair rents; and if 500 cases have been 
listed for a considerable time, and 350 
prior to November, 1887, in the district 
~of Dungannon ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Manpen, University of 
Ireland): It appears from the Land Com- 
mission’s Report that it is intended 
that a Sub-Commission shall commence 
its sitting for Dungannon Union next 
month. All applications to fix judicial 
tents received from that Union,up to and 
including October 26, 1887, have been 
disposed of. There are now 411 cases 
in all from the Union to be heard. Of 
these 287 were received after October 26, 
1887, and prior to October 31, 1887. 


PRIZE FIGHT NEAR BIRMINGHAM. 


Viscount LYMINGTON (Devonshire, 
‘South Molton): I beg to ask the Secre- 
‘tary of State for the Home Department 
‘whether it is true, as stated in the 

Morning / ost of the 20th instant, that 
on Saturday 19th May a prize fight took 
eg Moseley, near Birmingham; that 
‘both men were badly injured, but that 
‘the police did not interfere; and 
whether, if it is true that the police 
took no measures to stop this disgusting 
exhibition, he will undertake to cause 
the police or the police authorities, either 
-or both, to be punished for such a dere- 
Aiction of their duty ? 


Mr. Matthews 
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of Derry Prison. 


*Mr. MATTHEWS: I have not yet 
received a full Report on this matter, as 
the village in which the fight took place, 
though in Worcestershire, is attached to 
Warwickshire for D purposes; but 
I gather from a rt which I have 
received from the Ohief Constable of 
Worcestershire that such a fight did 
take place, and was not interfered with 
by the police, as they had no informa- 
tion that it was likely to take place. I 
understand that the party proceeded to 
the scene of the fight in a large closed 
furniture van, and took a circuitous 
route, so that the suspicions of the police 
were not aroused. Iam still in com- 
munication with the local police in the 
matter. 


EXAMINATION OF RECRUITS. 

Sm WALTER FOSTER: I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War on 
what grounds the primary medical exami- 
nation of recruits by civil surgeons in 
different districts have been dispensed 
with; and whether the alternative of 
sending recruits to the nearest military 
centre at which an Army Medical 
Officer is stationed will entail consider- 
able expense ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: The primary 
medical examination of recruits by civil 
surgeons has been abolished, because it 
is estimated that there will be a consider- 
able net saving in sending them to the 
nearest Army Medical Officer. 
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IRELAND—THE GOVERNOR OF DERRY 
PRISON. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY (London- 
derry): I beg to ask the Solicitor General 
for Ireland whether it is the fact that 
Captain Wilson, the Governor of the 
Derry Prison, told the Rev. John 
Doherty, Roman Catholic Administrator 
of Derry and chaplain of the gaol, on 
the occasion of his visit to the prison 
on the 20th instant, that he was 
instructed to ‘‘remonstrate with him” 
for calling to see ‘‘a certain class of 

risoners, such as the Rev. Mr. Stephens, 

r. Kelly, and Mr. M‘Hugh oftener 
than others confined in the prison ;” 
whether he can tell the House who it 
was that instructed the Governor of the 
prison to make this remonstrance; 
whether the instructions of the Irish 
Executive impose upon the chaplain of 
a prison the duty of seeing on every 
occasion of a visit to the prison all the 
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wrisoners of his denomination, or 
whether it is sufficient for him to visit 
‘those who, in his opinion, need a visit 
or desire one; and, whether it comes 
within the province of the Governor to 
exercise any authority over the chaplain 
in the a of the spiritual duties 
of his offices , 
Mr. MADDEN: I have communi- 
cated to the authorities and am awaiting 


@ ag 
zn. MAO NEILL: Is the Captain 

Wilson referred to in the question the 
Captain Wilson whom the Chief Secre- 
tary, in reply to a question of mine on 
the 28th of March, peg ree been 

ity of an error of judgment ~in 
joe Fi sabbitetantings, the remon- 
strance of the prison chaplain, to allow 
two poor women who were prisoners to 
wear warm clothing supplied by their 
friends, although a promise had been 
made by the Solicitor General that such 
elothing should be supplied. Did not 
the Governor refuse to carry out that 
promise ? 

*Mr. MADDEN : The question which 
has been asked by the hon. Gentleman 
has only just been put into my hands. 
T can only say that the same Gentleman 
has been Governor of the prison during 
the period referred to, but I have no 
reason to believe that after an intima- 
‘tion was conveyed ‘to him of the views 
of the Prisons Board on the subject 
referred that he refused to carry them 
into effect. 


RATIONS FOR CAVALRY HORSES. 

Mr. HANBURY: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War at what sta- 
tions the ration of oats for cavalry horses 
-waslast winter reduced from 101b. to 81b.; 
whether there exists, in accordance with 


_ Royal Warrant, an authorized normal 


-‘seale for o stations, or bm officers 
are required to accept whatever forage 
allowance may be fixed at their par- 
ticular station; why the allowance was 
reduced at particular stations only; 
whether the Pall ration was, after an 
oe of about four months of 

uced ration, restored, and why; and, 
at whose expense was the experiment 


made ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: The Secretary 
-of; State is empowered by Royal 
Warrant to alter from time to time the 
forage ration ; and this power was 
exercised last winter as an experiment, 
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at about 30 small stations, where work 
was known to be much lighter in winter 
than in summer. The reduction con- 
sisted of giving the horse 8 Ib. 
of oats and 13 Ib. of . 
instead of 10 Ib. of oats, and 12 Jb. 
of hay. About a month before the 
drill season commenced the full pre- 
vious ration was restored. The experi- 
ment was made with the approval of the 
principal veterinary surgeon, on the re- 
commendation of experienced cay 
officers, and resulted in a reduced cost to 
the public of about £500. 


TIMOTHY CONNIHAN. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether his attention has been called 
to the case of Timothy Connihan, age 
52 years, who, after 30 years’ service, 
holding five good conduct badges, and 
his character and conduct while in the 
Militia being certified to have been 
“very good,” was discharged as an in- 
valid on 16th May, 1887, from the Cork 
Militia, owing to an accident sustained 
while on duty in June, 1883, a shell 
having fallen on his foot, the certificate 
stated that he had been discharged ‘ as 
an invalid;’’ whether two military sur- 
geons (Golding and Deane) certified to 
the injury, and that in consequence of 
it Connihan would be unable to follow 
his trade of slater; whether Connihan 
was refused any pension or compensa- 
tion in consequence of an error (after- 
wards corrected) in the discharge, which 
had at first erroneously stated Oon- 
nihan had been discharged ‘on the ter- 
mination of his engagement;” and 
whether, on the investigation of Qonni- 
han’s case, the amended discharge and 
the medical certificates were examined, 
and the circumstances as a att 
in the discharge investigated ; i 
so, why Connihan wee refused ‘any 
pension or compensation 

*Me. E. STANHOPE: This , man 
Connihan was discharged in 1887 as 
unfit for service, owing to heart disease. 
Inquiry has been made into the cireum- 
stances of the case, and the man’s 
statement has been found to be altoge- 
ther false. 


THE FIELD CLUB, 
Sm GEORGE CAMPBELD (Kirk- 


caldy): I to ask the Secretary of 
Sete fae a in Department whether 
20 
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‘the gambling prosecutions in connection 
with the Field Club were undertaken 
by the Government; whether Mr. 
Wontner represented the Government ; 
and, ifso, whether he was acting accord- 
ing to his instructions from the Govern- 
ment when he pressed the prosecution 
inst the manager and servants of 
the club, but, upon their pleading 
“Guilty,” declined to call evidence 
ape the noblemen and gentlemen 
who had been apprehended, or to ex- 
amine any of them, as the Law (17 and 
18 Vict., c. 38) specially provides that 
they may be examined, saying that he 
would not 
‘¢ Pillory these gentlemen by calling them to 
give evidence, and so impose on them a penalty 
not contemplated by the Act;” 


whether his attention has been called to 
the remark of the Magistrate— 

“ That, if proof were given, he would inflict 
the penalty of 6s. 8d., but that would be 
ridiculous ;”’ 
and that the result of the course taken 
by the prosecution was that, the 
manager and servants having been 
fined on a plea of ‘‘ Guilty,” no evidence 
whatever regarding the occurences at 
the club was given; and that the other 
persons apprehended were released with- 
out any conviction recorded against 
them, the re sheet being marked 
“Not proceeded with;” and if he can 
explain why the prosecution declined to 
put the provisions of the existing law 
in force, or to avail themselves of the 
stringent provisions of 17 and 18 Vict., 
ec. 38, ° discover what had been 

on 

Mz. MATTHEWS: The prosecution 
was undertaken by the Chief Com- 
missioner of Police. The instructions 
given by him to Mr. Wontner, who 
og him, were that he should 

the players as witnesses. When, 
however, the manager and servants of 
the club pleaded guilty, Mr. Wontner 
said that, as the f swon of the persons 
summoned was itted by their plea 
-of guilty, there was no reason for putting 
the players in the witness box. I am 
informed by the Magistrate that there 
was quite enough evidence adduced on 
the first occasion to justify the convic- 
tion of all the players without calling 
any of them as witnesses, if the prosecu- 
tion had thought it worth while to pro- 
ceed for the trifling penalties under the 


Sir George Campbell 
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Act of Henry VIII., which were the 
only penalties he had power to inflict. 
There was, therefore, no reason for 
calling the players as witnesses accord-. 
ing to the provision of the Act quoted. 
The Magistrate said that he should be. 
pre to fine them 6s. 8d. on con- 
viction, but that he agreed with the 
course taken by Mr. Wontner, consider- 
ing that the imposition of such » 
penalty would be ridiculous, and more 
calculated to bring the law into con-. 
tempt than to let them go free. 

Sir G. CAMPBELL: Has not the- 
result of the decision been to hush up- 
the whole affair. No evidence was- 
given about the gambling, and, as far 
as the gamblers were concerned, were 
they not allowed to go free? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I have so said, 
and have given the reasons why they 
were not convicted. If they had been 
convicted they could only have been 
fined 6s. 8d., as they could not be con- 
victed under the Gaming Act, and that. 
is the highest penalty the law imposes. 
The matter has in no way been: hushed. 
up, but the whole business carried on in 
this house was thoroughly exposed. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.) = 
May I ask whether, under the circum- 
stances, the Government will consider 
the expediency of bringing in a Bill to 
strengthen the law oo gambling ? 

Mrz. MATTHEWS: That is a grave 
matter, and will require consideration. 

Sm G. CAMPBELL: It has been 
stated in the public prints that the 
proceedings in the first instance were 
postponed in order to allow the Treasury 
to prosecute. Was not the prosecution 
entirely conducted by the Chief Com- 
missioner of Police, on his owa authority, 
and without any communication with 
the Home Office or the Treasury ? P 

Mn. MATTHEWS: I can only 
repeat that the prosecution was con- 
ducted by the Chief Commissioner of 
Police. 

Sizr.G. CAMPBELL: Then I beg to 
give notice that on the Estimates I will 
take an opportunity to call attention to 
the way in which this matter has been 
hushed up. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
May I ask whether, before the Govern- 
ment instituted the prosecution and 
surrounded this club with hundreds of 
police and took these persons into 
custody, they knew that, as the final 
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result, a fine of only 6s. 8d. could be im- ; 
? 


Mr. MATTHEWS: The Government 
had nothing to do with sending the 
police. It was the action of the police 
themselves. 


TELEGRAPH APPOINTMENTS IN 
IRELAND. 

Mr. BLANE: I beg to ask the Post- 
master General, with reference to the 
recent vacant provincial clerk in charge- 
ship in the Northern district of Ireland, 
whether the nm appointed to this 
vacancy recently held the position of ‘‘In- 
specting ng gee cr ” for that district ; 
and, if so, for what period did he hold 
the appointment, and under whatcircum- 
stances was he relieved of it; whether, 
as compensating him for any loss that 
he might possibly have sustained by 
being retired from that position, he was 
promoted to the first class of the tele- 
graph staff of the Belfast Office; and, 
if so, upon what grounds has this addi- 
tional appointment now been conferred 
upon him, and is he aware that it is 
generally regarded as a first class ap- 
pointment; whether he is aware that 
there are many members of the staff of 
the second class in the Belfast Office, 
with service ranging from 12 to 20 
years, who, although well qualified, are 
unable to obtain promotion owing to 
the dearth of vacancies in the superior 
class; whether until within three years 
ago appointments such as that of pro- 
vincial clerks in charge were confined 
solely to members of the second class of 
long service ; can he state at whose sug- 
— this rule was broken through in 

e Northern district; whether second 
class clerks are obli to perform the 
duties of those first clerks, who, as 
— clerks in charge, are absent 

m their head office in discharge of 
the duties incident to the latter position, 
and that without being accorded any of 
the privileges enjoyed by the first class ; 
and, if so, irrespective of existing 
vacancies; and whether he will consider 
the advisability of creating as man 
additional first class clerkships as will 
accord with the number of members of 
this class who now hold the additional 
—-, of provincial clerks in 
e 


*Taz POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarkzs, University of Cambridge): In 
reply to the hon. Member I have to state 
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that the person recently appointed pro- 
vincial clerk in charge in the Northern 
District of Ireland was, pee about a. 
year ago, an inspecting telegraphist, 
that this position re had held for + ee 
four years, and that he left it on promo- 
tion. His promotion from the second to 
the first class in the Belfast Office was in 
due course, and was in no sense given as 
compensation for the loss of bis office as 
inspecting telegraphist. If at Belfast 
there are officers awaiting promotion 
from the lower to the higher class and if 
these officers have served from 12 to 20 
years—respecting which time has not 
admitted of my obtaining information— 
Belfast is not in this particular different 
from almost every other cffice in the 
United Kingdom. The practice which 
obtained until recently of confining the 
appointment of provincial clerk in 
charge to members of the second class 
was altered by myself, as it appeared to 
me to rest on no solid ground. The second 
class officers who temporarily perform 
the duties of the first class when first: 
class officers are detached to act as 
provincial clerks in charge, do not 
receive more than second class pay ; and 
the number of such cases being extremely 
few, I do not think that in order to 
provide for them exceptional arrange- 
ments, such as the hon. Member 
suggests, would be justifiable. 


NONCONFORMIST MARRIAGES BILL, 


Mr. PICTON (Leicester): I beg to 
ask the hon. Member for North Sd 
berwell (Mr. J. Kelly) if he can inform 
the House when the Nonconformist 
Marriages (Attendance of Registrars) 
Bill, introduced by him and ordered on 
the 22nd February to be printed, will be 
in the hands of Members; and whether 
he intends to move the Second Reading 
on the 31st inst. ? 

Mr. KELLY (Camberwell, N.): I 
may inform the hon. Gentleman that I 
do not intend to move the Second 
Reading on the 3ist inst., but that I 
— to postpone the Bill until July. 

t is not yet printed. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER (Wolverhamp- 
ton, E.): May I ask whether, when a 
Bill is brought in and ordered to be 
printed, it is not in accordance with the: 
unwritten law of the House that it. 
should be printed with as little delay ax 


possible ? 


202 
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*Mr. SPEAKER: As a matter of 
tespect to the House there ought to be 
no undue delay in the printing of Bills. 

Mr. KELLY: The right hon. Member 
for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler) 
himself delayed printing a Bill which 
he had brought in. 

*Mre. H. H. FOWLER: I did nothing 
of the sort. The Marriages Bill, to 
which the hon. Member alludes, was 
printed and circulated immediately 
after its introduction. It was criticized 
by the Press long before the day fixed 
for the Second Reading, but it was 
blocked over and over again. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT—GEANTS 
IN AID. 


Mr. PICKARD (Yorkshire, W. R., 
Normanton) : I beg to ask the President 
of the Local Government Board whether 
the last grant in aid to Local Authorities 
tor maintenance of main roads was in- 
tended to cover expenses coming due for 
the financial year ending March, 1887 ; if 
#0, whether, seeing the provisions of the 
** Local Government Act, 1888,’ could 
not take effect until the present year, 
the Government intend to make any 
further grant to Local Authorities for 
expenses coming due for the financial 
‘years 1888-9? 

*Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rrront, 
‘Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): The last 
.grantwhich was paid to Local Authorities 
for main roads was not in respect of ex- 
— incurred in the financial year ended 

arch, 1887, but in respect of those 
incurred in the financial year ended 
March, 1889. From the Ist of April 
jast the maintenance of these roads has 
devolved on the County Authorities, and 
they have had ceded to them certain 
license and other duties in substitution 
for the grants previously paid on account 
of main roads. 


THE TRUCK ACT. 

Mr. PICKARD: I beg to ask the 
Beoretury of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether he is aware that a breach 
of Raa Truck Act was ascertained to have 
‘taken ; at Denby Grange Colliery, 
near Shatstises dae baskans damenie 
last, and then reported for prosecution ; 
and, if he will state the reason for tae 
-delay which has since taken place? 

? MATTHEWS: Yes, Sir; a 
2 reful inquiry was made into the. mat- 
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ter by the Treasury Solicitor ae 8 
Report from the local Inspector. There 
were, however, legal difficulties in insti- 
tuting a prosecution upon the facts that 
could then be proved. I directed warn- 
ing letters to be written to the owner 
and manager, and I have since received 
satisfactory assurances that no infringe- 
ments of the Truck Act shall take place 
at this colliery in the future. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: May I ask 
whether some local solicitors were not 
actually instructed to prosecute in this 
case, and whether witnesses were not 

uired to go over to them from the 
colliery and have their evidence taken 
down? Have not six months been 
allowed to lapse since, and does not 
such a disinclination to te tend 
to bring the law into contempt? 
*Mz. MATTHEWS: I must ask the 
hon. Member to give notice of that 
question. 


ROYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE. 

Mr. HUBBARD (Bucks, N.): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India if he hee lay upon Jin an 
reprint of the prospectus of the 
Indian Miigiheuding College, Cooper’s 
Hill, of the years 1871 and 1872, in 
which salary, absentee or furlough pay, 
and pension, were promised in rupees, 
or in pounds stirling, at the rate of £1 
° Stn J GORST : ‘The prospectuses for 

Sir J. : The pros 
the two years aeibedt' were identical. 
If the hon. Member will move for either 
one of them, it shall be laid on the 
Table. 

Mr. HUBBARD: Is there any hope 
of having the Return before the debate, 
which is fixed for the 31st? 

Sir J. GORST: I will lay the Retarn 
upon the Table on Monday next, butit 
must rest with the printers when it ean 
be inthe hands of Members. 


THE CHESHIRE COUNTY CORONER, 

Mrz. RANDELL (Glamonrganshire, 
Gower): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
his attention has been called:te a state- 
ment in the Labour Hlector of this week, 
to the effect that Mr. Henry OChurten, 
County Coroner, Cheshire, po held an 
inquest on 15th and 22nd May on the 
body of Joseph Washburn, « workman 
who was killed at the works of Messieurs 
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Brunner, Mond, and Company, Limited, 
Northwich, Cheshire, is a shareholder 
in the said company; and if so, will 
he state what steps he proposes to take 
in the matter ? 
*Mz. MATTHEWS: I will make 
further inquiry into the matter. 
Mr. OC. GRAHAM (Lanarkshire, 
N.W.): Is it not the fact that on a 
vious occasion when a man was 
illed in these works the same coroner, 
who as a shareholder is, I presume, in 
the receipt of a dividend of 25 per cent, 
also officiated ? 
*Mz. MATTHEWS : I am not aware 
whether that was so or not. 


IRELAND—THE OLPHERT EVICTIONS 
Mr. MAONEILL: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether it is true, as stated in 
esterday’s Datly News, that Deputy 
Divisional Commissioner Cameron, who 
is in command of the police at Falcar- 
ragh, was called up to Dublin a few 
days ago, and was present at a confer- 
ence in Dublin Castle when the subject 
of the ejectments on the Olphert Estate 
was under discussion; whether any 
ssure, direct or indirect, has been 
rought by the Government to bear on 
Mr. Olphert, having regard to the 
starving condition of his tenants, not 
to proceed to the extremity of evicting 
them from their homesteads; will mili- 
tary be employed at the evictions on the 
Glashercoo portion of the Olphert Es- 
tate to-morrow, and how many families, 
comprising how many individuals, are 
to be evicted; what is the sum total of 
the rent due from the tenants about to 
be so evicted; are the military in Fal- 
h stationed partly in the work- 
house of Dunfanaghy, which has been 
lent gratuitously to the Government by 
the Board of Guardians, of which Mr. 
Olphert is Chairman, and partly in Mr. 
Olphert’s own house at Ballyconnell ; 
and is Mr. Olpbert paid by the Crown 
for the maintenance and lodging of the 
troops so billeted ? 

Tus CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batvour, Manchester, 
E.): This questionisdown without notice, 
and I am therefore unable to give any an- 
swer with respect to some of the matters 
about which the hon. Member inquires. 
As regards the first paragraph, I do 
not propose to answer any question con- 
cerning real and imaginary conversations 
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between officials of the Irish Govern- 
ment. With regard tothe second - 
graph, no pressure, direct or indirect, 
has been brought by Government to bear 
on Mr. Olphert. Iam not aware that. 
any of the tenants are starving, and I 
believe that all the tenants who have 
been evicted during the year, or are to 
be evicted within the next few days, are 
perfectly able to pay their rent, and are 
only prevented from doing so by an il- 
legal conspiracy. In addition to the re- 
duction offered to all tenants on the 
estate, most liberal terms appear to have 
been offered by Mr. Olphert to the 
poorer tenants who appear unable to 
pay their debts to the landlord in full. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Oornwall, Cam- 
borne): Will the right hon. Gentleman 
tell us when such liberal offers were 
made by Mr. Olphert, and whether that 
statement is not inconsistent with the 
sworn testimony on the occasion of my 
trial, when it was declared that no offer 
had been made since the 12th of Decem- 
ber, 1888? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I myst ask 
the hon. Gentleman to give notice of 
that question. 

Mr. MACNEILL: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman answer the last two 

aragraphs of the question now in re- 
se to the military? . 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: My answer is 
that if the military are required they 
will be there. If.the hon. Member re- 
quires special information he must give 
me notice. 

Mz, T. M. HEALY: The right hon. 
Gentleman said that Mr. Olphert has 
offered the most liberal terms to poor 
people who are unable to pay their 
rents, and he says that there are others 
who are able to pay their rents, but will 
not do so in consequence of an illegal 
conspiracy. Are both sets of tenants 
under notice of ejectment, and do the 
Government intend to insist in ejecting 
them ? 

Mz. A. J. BALFOUR: There will be 
no evictions at all unless the tenants re- 
fuse the terms which I have rightly 
described as liberal terms. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: The right hon. 
Gentleman has not answered my ques- 
tion. Are there, as a matter of fact, 
ejectments pending in the case of the 
persons who are declared by the right 
hon. Gentleman to be unable to pay 
their rents ? 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Whether 
there are ejectments pending against 
‘persons who are unable to pay their 
rents, I canuot say. I understand that 
circulars containing the liberal terms 
offered by Mr. Olphert have been sent 
round among the tenantry. I also 
understand that there are to be no evic- 
tions in the case of persons unable to 
pay their rents. Most liberal reductions 

ave been made to all the tenants, and, 
as I have stated slready, ‘‘ most liberal 
terms appear to have been offered by 
Mr. Olphert to the poorer tenants who 
appear unable to pay their debts to the 
landlord in full.” 

Mr. OONYBEARE: Has Mr. 
Olphert offered more than 10 per cent 

uction to his tenants? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: My recollec- 
tion is that more than 14 per cent has 
been offered to the judicial tenants ir- 
respective of what was offered to the 
‘poorer tenants. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: My question 
still remains unanswered. It is this. 
Are ejectments out against these 
persons ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not 
know, though it is perfectly possible 
that there may be ejectments out. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Then my ques- 
tion is: Do the Government intend to 
~~? out those ejectments ? 

rk. A. J. BALFOUR: And my 
answer is—given more than once—that 
the ejectments are not going to be en- 
forced by evictions. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: And my question 
to the Government is—— 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, Order ! 


TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 

Mr. W. A. MACDONALD (Queen’s 
County, Ossory): I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether the Government 
have any objection to grant a Return 
relating to the income of Trinity College, 
Dublin, which stands on the Paper this 
day? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I understand 
there is no objection to give a Return 
showing the net as well as the gross 
income of the college. I do not think 
it would be possible or that it would be 
according to precedent to give a Return 
of the income of particular persons. 

Mz. W. MACDONALD: If a num- 
ber of junior Fellows or Professors re- 
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ceived different incomes, that fact can- 
not be shown in a Return. 

Mz. A. J. BALFOUR: No. 

Mr. CRILLY (Mayo, N.): Is the 
right hon. Gentleman aware that a 
Return was laid on the Table a few days 
ago giving the income of re ae 
in the Queen’s Colleges at Belfast, Cork, 
and Galway? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: There is no 
strict analogy between the case of the 
Queen’s Colleges and Trinity College, 
Dublin. 


THE TECHNICAL EDUCATION BILL. 

Mr. ARTHUR ACLAND( Yorkshire, 
W.R., Rotherham): I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether he 
can state what facilities the Government 
are prepared to give for the Technical 
Education Bill, which was read-a second 
time on the 8th of May? 

*Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrru, Strand, 
Westminster): The facilities which 
the Government will be able to 
afford to the Bill must largely depend 
upon the acceptance of our Amend- 
ments as to voluntary schools. I may 
add that the Government will be un- 
able to give facilities for any Bill for 
which they are not themselves responsi- 
ble until considerable additional pro- 
gress has been made in Supply. 


In further answer to Mr. A. Actanp, 


*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I have every 
hope that the Government Amendments 
will be put on the Paper before Whit- 
suntide, but, if not, very shortly after. 

In answer to Mr. OCnanrine (North- 
amptonshire, E.), 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: Undoubtedly 
the Amendments will be put upon the 
Paper before the House is asked to 
consider the Bill, and the hon. Gentle- 
man, if he desires to do so, may impede 
the progress of the Bill after the Amend- 
ments have been laid upon the Table. 
I hope, however, the object being to 
promote technical education, that there 
will be a general disposition to further 
the progress of the Bill. 


THE CASE OF THE PUPIL MARTIN. 
Mr. JOHN KELLY: I beg to ask 
the Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education whether his atten- 
tion had been called to the casein which 
the London Society for the Prevention of 
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‘Cruelty to Children sent a formal notice 
to Mr. J. M. Jenkins, head master of an 
elementary school at Rye, in the follow- 
ing terms— 

FORM XIV. 

“ This is to inform you that your conduct to 
your pupil Martin has been the subject of in- 
-quiry by this Society, and you are now warned 
to prevent the necessity for further proceedings. 
The object of this Society is to prevent cruelty, 
where monition fails, by prosecution, which it 
always undertakes with t reluctance. Your 
-attention is called to s. 24 of 25 Vic. c.100:” 
Whether he is aware that such unsigned 
printed notice was sent through the post, 
and enclosed in an envelope bearing a 
-conspicuous stamp of the London Society 
dor the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren; and, whether, in view of the fact 
‘that discipline in elementary schools is 
made by the Education Code a condition 
of the earning of the grant, he will take 
steps, and, if so, what steps, to put an 
-effectual check tv such conduct on the 
part of the Society in question ? 

Tae VICE PRESIDENT or tue 
COUNCIL (Sir W. Harr Dyxez, Kent, 
Dartford): I have no direct knowledge 
-of the circumstances referred to, and no 
power on behalf of the Department to 
exercise any check on what certainly 
appears to be the ill-regulated zeal of 
the society in question. 


METROPOLITAN CABS. 

Mr. NORRIS (Tower Hamlets, Lime- 
house): I begto ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department whois responsi- 
ble as to the control and inspection of 
cab and cab horses in the Metropolis; if 
he is aware that old and dilapidated 
cabs and dangerous horses are frequently 
sent out after dark ; and, if he will state 
if any periodical inspection is made, and 
certificates issued, as to the fitness of 


» both cabs and horses ? 


Mr. MATTHEWS: The COommis- 
sioner of Police has no control over cab 
horses, but he is responsible for the 
ek regulation and inspection of 

ackney and stage carriages. The 
“Commissioner is not aware that the fact 
is as stated in the second paragraph. 
All cabs are inspected yearly on pre- 
sentation for a license, and special night 
inspections have been for years made 
every month at uncertain intervals. 
Recently such inspections have been 
made every fortnight. If a cab is found 
anfit it is ordered out of work till the 


defects are repaired. 
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Mr. H. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.) : 
Is there any Authority in the Metropoli 
which has control with respect to cab 
horses ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: No, I am not 
aware of any. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS. 


Mr. E. KNATCHBULL-HUGES- 
SEN (Kent, Faversham): I beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury whether 
it is intended to take the Board of 
Agriculture Bill on Monday? 

rx. W. H. SMITH: The Govern- 
ment must proceed with the Scotch 
Local Government Bills until the first 
and second of them have been read, and 
I fear, therefore, it will not be possible 
to take this Bill on Monday. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Can the Chief 
Secretary state what the arrangements 
before Whitsuntide are in reference to 
Trish Bills ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I deplore 
the delay which has occurred in the 
introduction of the Irish Bills, but I 
propose to bring them in by the middle 
of next week. To some extent it is an 
advantage that Bills should be intro- 
duced shortly before the holidays. 


In answer to Mr. W. A. Macponarp 
and Mr. Brapiavex, 


*Mr. W. H. SMITH: It is impossible 
in the middle of an adjourned debate to 
say when Supply will next be taken. 
As far as the Irish Estimates are con- 
cerned, the understanding is that the 
Estimates should be proceeded with in 
the order in which they stand; but I 
hope these Estimates will be taken 
before the holidays. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman give an assurance that 
they will not be taken on the Monday or 
Tuesday before the holidays ? 

*Mr W. H. SMITH: It is impossible 
to give an assurance at this moment, 
but it is obviously necessary that we 
should finish one business before making 
arrangements for another. 

Mr. OAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
(Stirling Burghs): It would be con- 
venient if the right hon. Getleman would 
state whether there is any possibility 
between this and Whitsuntide of taking 
the Scotch University Bill which has 
been spoken of as likely to be taken 
before Whiteuntide ? 
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Sm G. TREVELYAN (Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): Will the right hon. Gentle- 
man say at the same time in answer to 
the question of the right hon. Member 
for Mid Lothian (Mr. Gladstone) yester- 
day, when the Foreign Office Vote will 
be taken ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH : The Government 
propose to take the Vote on Account 
on the Tuesday before the holidays, and 
the Foreign Office Vote immediately 
afterwards, so as to allow sufficient time 
for its consideration. I have every hope 
of being able to take the Scotch 
University Bill before the holidays. 
The Parochial Councils Bill will be 
Postponed until after the holidays. 

Mrz. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The Second Reading of the Scotch 
University Bill will give rise to con- 
siderable discussion. 

Mz. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe): Does the right hon. Gentleman 
really propose to take the Vote on 
Account, and also to discuss the Foreign 
Office Vote, at a morning sitting between 
2 and 7? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: Yes; we cer- 
tainly do. The Government have done 
their best to give opportunity for dis- 
cussion in Supply,and have kept full faith 
with the House. The necessities of the 
Government require that this Vote shall 
be taken, as a Vote for two months only 
has already been taken, and this*period 
has almost expired. As the Govern- 
ment intended to ask the House to give 
their attention to Supply, and have done 
orceything in their power to facilitate 
business, I hope faster progress will be 
made with the Civil Service Estimates 
than has heretofore been made. 


COASTGUARD STATIONS. 


Sm GEORGE BADEN-POWELL 
Give 1, Kirkdale): I beg to ask the 
t Lord of the Admiralty how many 
Coastguard Stations there are around 
the coast of the United Kingdom, and 
how many of these are practically in 
connection (say within one mile distance) 
with postal telegraph stations ? 
Toz FIRST LORD oF tue 


ADMIRALTY (Lord G. Hammon, 
rors th There are round the coast of 
the United Kingdom and Ireland 750 

rt Stations; of these 325 are 
po ag one mile of a postal telegraph 
0: ° , 
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(Scotland) Bill. 


SLAVERY LAW CONSOLIDATION BILL, 
(No. 19.) 
Order for Second Reading upon Mon- 
day next, read and discharged. 


Bill withdrawn. 


COURT OF SESSION AND BILL. 
CHAMBER (SCOTLAND) CLERKS 
[SALARTES]. 

Committee to consider of authorizing - the 

ayment, out of moneys to be provided by 
Pevliament, of the Salaries of certain Clerks 
and Officers of the Court of Session and Bill 
Chamber in Scotland, under the provisions of 
any Act of the present Session te the 
number and duties of the Clerks of the Court 
of Session and Bill Chamber in Seotland, and 
for other purposes (Queen’s Reeommendation 
signified), upon Monday next. 


UOTION. 


——§——_—_— 
SANITARY ACTS (METROPOLIS) AMENDMENT” 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Lawson, Bill to Amend’ 
and Extend the Sanitary Laws in foree in the. 
Metropolis, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Lawson, Mr. James Stuart, and Earl Compton, 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 246]... 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
———— 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. (No. 187.) 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned: 
Debate on Question {23rd May], ‘“ That: 
the Bill be now read a second time.” 

Question again proposed. 

*Mrz. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.): I 
propose to ask the attention of the House- 
to one of the questions raised in this 
Bill—namely, the provisions which deal 
with the application of the Prohate- 
Duty to free education in Scotland. The 
House will remember the position in 
which we stand in reference to that 
question. Five days before the — 
gation in December last, a Bill was 
introduced by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for the distribution of the- 
Probate Duty in Scotland. We took 
objection-to that Bill on the ground 
that it applied the money in Scot-. 
land, as has been done in England, 
to the reduction of rates, whereas we 
held that a more worthy and proper 
object was the reduction of school fees. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer on that. 
occasion gave three pledges to the Scotch. 
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Members—first, that he would confine 
the Bill to the 3let March, 1889; that 
ledge has been kept. The second was 
that he would introduce his proposals in 
the Local Government Bill ; that pledge 
has been redeemed also. The third 
ledge was that the Government and the 
ouse should remain entirely uncom- 
mitted to the principles of the Act then 
by the House. It was agreed on 

all sides to waive any criticism on the Bill 
at that time, on the distinct understand- 
ing that neither the Government nor 
the House were to be pledged as to the 
distribution of the money. That pledge 
has only been partially redeemed, and I 
oti nes to offer to Her Majesty’s 
vernment some considerations which 
may induce them to redeem that pledge 
in a full and satisfactory manner, I will 
not trouble the House at any length 
upon the question of free education, for 
the reason that in Scotland there exists 
an all but unanimous opinion in favour 
of free education, and the only obstacle 
to its adoption is the reluctance of the 
a to throw the cost upon the rates, 
ecause half the rates are paid by the 
owners of property, who will hardly 
obtain any advantage from its adoption. 
There is an opinion prevalent that the 
state of education in Scotland is highly 
satisfactory. I regret to say that is not 
the fact, because the figures given to 
us by the Government show there is 
an educational destitution of a serious 
character. There are 833,000 children 
of school age, and of these only 622,000 
are on the register of any public 
elementary school. Only 75 per cent 
of the children of school age are 
on the register, while the average 
attendance is only 58. It is true that 
even with these deficiencies Scotland is 
—- ahead of England, but the 
difference is only a small one, and 
measures are required to remove the 
educational destitution that now exists. 
I believe that the existence of excessive 
fees prevents children from being sent 
to @chool, and also preveuts the School 
Boards from stringently using their 
coalte ter powers, and thereby com- 
hg parents to go tn forma pauperis 

to the Parish Authorities. A bright 
side of the matter is the efficiency of 
the teachers in Scotland. This cannot 
be more clearly brought out than by 
comparin: the average earnings per 
head, and these in Scotland are 
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18s. 4d. as against 17s. in England. 
That results in the very substantial 
gain to Scotland of £34,000 a year 
more than is gained by England 
for the relief of the rates. 
The best schools are those of the Free 
Church, which make 2.8. 1}d. a child; 
next came the Board Schools, 18s. 5d., 
then the Roman Catholics with 16s. 7}d., 
and then the Episcopalians 16s. 33d. It 
is aremarkable fact that in Scotland the 
Episcopalians Schools are 3s. 10d. behind 
the Free Church Schools, and in England 
the Church of England Schools earn 
only 16s. 7}d. as compared with 17s. 5d. 
earned by the children at the English 
Board schools. Notonly is it satisfactory 
to find the earnings are so high, but 
they have been increasing, and stilk 
continued to grow. During the last. 
fifteen years they have grown from 
9s. 2d. to 18s. In the first triennial 
period the Government grant was 
9s. 2d., in the second 14s. 8d., in the 
third ‘16s. 9d., in the fourth 17s. 5d., 
and in the last 18s. Thus there 
has been a continual growth. That is 
a satisfactory circumstance. I believe 
the Government is able, if it chooses, to- 
abolish school fees, not only in respect 
to the first three standards, but for 
the higher also in all schools in Scotland.. 
The Government are in a position to do- 
this for four years, on the assumption 
that there is no increase in the Imperiak 
rant over that of 1886-7. The totab 
‘ees that have to be paid in the current 
year amounted to £310,000, of which 
£290,000 will be paid by the parents,. 
and £20,000 by the Parochial Boards. 
That can be met very easily. The 
Government had at their command. 
£557,000 from the Probate Duties. 
and from licenses. The grants 
in 1886-7 amounted to £287,000.. 
That leaves a balance of £270,000. If the- 
Government adhere to the basis of the. 
grant of 1886-87 they will have at least. 
£260,000. of that £270,000 that they 
might apply to tree education. Sup- 
posing they postpone the abolition of: 
fees until Ist January, 1890, three- 
quarters of the financial year would. 
give them a sum of £190,000 in hand, . 
and that would suffice tu pay all the fees 
for four years. There are some 
on which the House should press the- 
Government to devote the whole share 
of the Probate Duties to fees. For 
instance, they are adopting only a half 
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qmeasure, in allocating the entire sum 
neither to rates nor to the abolition of 
fees. In doing this they will give satis- 
faction neither to the ratepayers nor to 
“those who pay fees. They should take 
the whole of the money for one purpose 
-or the other. Onereason why the fees 
should have a preferential claim on any 
money coming from the Probate Duty. is 
to be found in the educational condition 
-of Scotland, as it existed from the Refor- 
‘mation till 1872, during which period 
‘the land was liable to contribute towards 
“the maintenance of the parish scholars. 
The real argument against the scheme 
-of the Government, Crean is this: 
that by applying this money for the 
rates they produce a result which is 
absolutely inappreciable to nine-tenths 
of the population. Suppose, for the sake 
of argument, that the Government 
-devote £100,000 to the relief of the poor 
gate in Aberdeen, the proportion in that 
city being very much the same as in 
other Scottish towns. By giving 
£100,000 to the poor rate, out of a total 
-of 22,000 ratepayers, 7,700 will get an 
-average benefit of 14d. perannum ; 9,900 
will get an average benefit of 33d. per 
annum; 3,470 will get 7d.; 1,200 will 
get 1s. 4d.; 360 will get 2s. 10d.; and 
-38 will get a little more. When, there- 
fore, they place such a result as this in 
competition with the abolition of school 
fees, the proposal of the Government 
appeared to be absolutely ridiculous. 
What is the result of abolishing school 
fees? To a man, say with three children, 
‘the benefit of abolishing fees is £1 19s. a 
year, whereas under the scheme of 
relieving the local rates a benefit of 
only 13d. would be obtained. I think 
also there are grave objections to stop- 
‘ping relief at the Third Standard, and 
-great inconvenience must arise from it. 
we have to make a choice, I think 
‘that, from an educational point of view, 
‘we should remove the fees from the 
higher rather than the lower standards. 
“One of the traditions of Scotland is that 
‘parents have always made great sacri- 
fices in order to give their children as 
good an education as they possibly can, 
hat is a noble tradition, and there is 
nothing more prejudicial to its main- 
‘tenance than lowering the recognized 
‘standards as it is now proposed to do. 
Selfish parents would take advantage of 
the arrangement and keep their chil- 
‘dren in the lower standards instead of 
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urging them on to the higher. The 
Government scheme certainly gives an 
interest to keep children back — it 
gives a motive and direct incentive to 
retard their educational progress. How 
is the scheme going to affect the School 
Boards? In the last 15 years the 
amount of Government grant has 
doubled. To a darge extent it has 
been earned by the higher standards; 
and if, under this scheme children are 
taken away from these standards, 
School Boards may actually in the end 
lose more money by the diminution 
of the grant than they would by 
paying the fees out of the rates, 
There is one duty to be thrown 
on the School Boards, to which I take 
great objection. The Parochial Boards 
are no longer to pay the fees of children 
whose parents are unable to Pay, but 
when the children reach the Fourth 
Standard it will be necessary to make 
some provision for the children who 
formerly received their fees from the 
Parochial Boards. That is to be done 
by the School Board. They are to hold 
an inquisition and select the children 
whom they will educate without fee. I 
do not envy them the discharge of that 
duty ; it is casting upon them a difficult 
and inviduous task that it will be im- 
possible for them to discharge with 
universal satisfaction. It is casting on 
them a duty they might well be spared 
As to the position of the er 
children, it is estimated that £155,000 
would be required for the three 
standards. For the present that might 
be enough, but it is very doubtful 
whether in the near futuro it will be 
sufficient, for it was possibls the School 
Boards may not be so stringent and 
exacting as the Parochial Boards. That 
leads me to mention a fact of a most 
alarming and instructive character in 
regard to education. It is this, that 
during recent years there has been an 
enormous and rapid growth of the sums 
aid by the Parochial Boards, and a 
Oe increase in the number of pauper 
children. During the last 12 years the 
average attendance of children at the 
Board Schools has increased by 3 per 
cent per annum That is satisfactory, 
because the natural increase of the 
population has been only 1 cent, 
_ it shows that we are overtaking our 
educational destitution. But while the 
annual increase in average attendance 
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has been 3 per cent, the increase in the 


number of pauper children has been 11 
per cent. ween 1874-76 the average 
amount paid was £3,801, and the 
number of children 10,114; in 1886-88 
the amount was £17,198, and the 
mumber of children 31,437. That 
melancholy fact is explained by the 
growing amount of the fees and dimi- 
-nution of the self-respect of the parents. 
Contact with the Parochial Board is 
not a salutary education. I think there 
iis only one reason that would justify the 
Government stopping short at the three 
standards, and that is that they have 
not the money to go further. How does 
it stand? The Government can easily 

y the whole fees if they adopt the plan 
poms suggested, and make no new 

ants. They have since 1887 intro- 
uced new grants to the extent of 
£85,000. £20,000 of that went to the 
Parochial Boards. That in itself is 
about one of the most unobjectionable 
grants that can be devised, but it is 
nearly equal to the sum paid by the 
Parochial Boards to the School Boards 
an respect to pauper children. If the 
Parochial Boards were relieved of 
the payment of the £20,000 it might 
well be said that they should - not 
getthe grant from the Imperial Exche- 
quer. The next grant was that of 
£30,000 for the Highlands, which is one 
of about the most monstrous kind that 
could be suggested, but it has gone 
down because ‘‘Highlands” and 
“grant” seem to some minds to 
naturally go together. I complain 
strongly of the Government that up to 
the present time when they are 
asking the House to assent to the 
Second Reading of this Bill, they have 
withheld all detailed inquiries with res- 
a“ to the distribution of this £30,000. 

y hon. Friend the Member for the 
St. Rollox Division of Glasgow (Mr. 
Caldwell) induced the Government to 
agree to a Return, but I imagine the 
figures will not be in our hands for some 
weeks yet—until we have concluded the 
discussion upon this Bill. It is, therefore, 
difficult to indicate with precision how 
the £30,000 has been disposed. £2,721 
has been given to the Scotch Education 
Department, who have given it to the 
schools in the Highlan Tt has been 

iven as a bribe to weak-kneed School 
Boards to hand over the control of edu- 
cation to the Government Inspector, and 
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to substitute the Government or ae 
for the School Board. The School 
are to appoint a Committee of two 
rsons to act with Her Majesty’s 
r of Schools. It is, however, 
provided that if thereis any difference of 
opinion between the and the 
other two members of the Committee, 
the opinions of the majority is not to 
prevail, but the question is to be referred 
to the Education Department. In 
the next place, £22,000 is to be 
iven for the relief of the poor rates. 
hat I complain of is that the Govern- 
ment do not give us the figures to 
enable us to understand who are the 
ns who are going to get this money. 
f am left to make a conjecture, and the 
conjecture I make is based upon the 
four parishes which are mentioned in . 
the Crofter Commissioners’ Report, and 
which are supposed to be typical of the 
parishes in the Highlands,and I find that 
of the £22,000, £11,000 goes at one fell 
swoop into the pockets of the landlords, 
£5,250 goes, in the first instance, to the 
large sheep farmers, but of course when 
the leases expire this sum also goes to 
the landlords, and £2,000 goes to the 
shooting and fishing tenants in the first 
place, but ultimately, of course, to the 
landlords. Of £22,000, therefore, you 
are giving £18,250 to the landlords 
directly or indirectly. The remainder 
goes to the crofters. The reductions of 
rents by the Crofter Commissioners in 
the two years of work amount to £7,342. 
It will be admitted under these circum- 
stances that the Government are doing 
very well for their landlord friends in 
the Highlands. I ask what ground can 
there be for the landlords in the High- 
landscomingin an eleemosynary fashion, 
begging alms in the respect of money 
which belongs to the whole of the 
Scottish people. I know of no claim 
which either the shooting tenants or the 
landlords or the big farmers have except 
that they are a perpetual source of dis- 
turbance in the Highlands, and a 
considerable cause of disorder and 
confusion. I invite hon. Gentlemen 
opposite to consider the position they 
will be in when they have to face their 
constituents at a General Election. 
You have not abolished the school 
fees for the Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth 
Standards. Why? Because you want 
the money to make a gift to the land- 
lords in the Highlands. So much for 
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the grant to the Highlands. The next 
grant which the Government propose to 
give is upwards of £34,000 to the roads, 
80,000: to the counties, and £4,000 to 
the burghs. It is a remarkable fact 
that although we have had two speeches 
from the Government Bench, we have 
not heard a single argument in favour 
of the grant to the roads. The road 
grant was originally introduced by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian (Mr. Gladstone), 
and 1882-3 was the tirst year 
it appeared in the Local Taxation 
Return. The concession which was 
made by the right hon. Gentleman was 
& concession, at all events, to necessity if 
not to conViction. A Motion had been 
varried by Sir Massey Lopes in favour 
of a Government grant to local rates, and 
T daresay that if he had been willing to 
do so the right hon. Gentleman was not 
strong enough to resist the ery of the 
rural landlord for a subsidy from the 
State. If we were to do justice to the 
people of Scotland we would take that 
£84,000 and give it in aid of education. 
It is most important if you propose new 
nts to consider how the existing 
mperial grants stands in relation to 
owners and occupiers and to the 
distinction between burghs and 
counties. If you have any Imperial 
grants at all they ought to be. dis- 
tributed impartially between owners 
and occupiers, counties or burghs. We 
find a remarkable contrast. In the 
counties substantially the whole of the 
rates are paid by the owners of 
property; in the burghs nearly the 
whole of the rates are paid by occupiers. 
What is the proportion of the Govern- 
ment grants to the counties respec- 
tively? 39 per cent to the counties 
and 7 per cent to the burghs. 
The figures are these:—County rates 
paid by owners, £156,000, by occupiers 
£7,000, and Government grant £68,158; 
burgh rates paid by landlords, £183,000, 
by occupiers, £1,165,000, and Govern- 
ment grants, £93,000. So that you have 
a proportion of 7 per cent in the burghs 
a8 against a proportion of 39 per cent 
in the counties. Therefore, at the pre- 
sent moment the counties have actually 
44 times more than their fair share 
of Imperial grants. It is the same with 
regard to the police. 48 per centof the en- 
tire cost of the police in the counties is 
paid by the Government grant as against 
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40 per cent in the burghs, although the: 
ratable value in the counties is much. 
higher than the ratable value in the 
burghs. The same disproportion is 
observable with regard to the roads. 
You give nearly £31,000 to the counties 
and only £3,400 to the burghs. The 
proportion of the Government grant in 
respect to the roads in 1886-7 was, in. 
in the counties 9 per cent and in the 
burghs 2°5 per‘cent, so that the counties 
got almost four times as much in pro- 
rtion as the burghs. But that is not 
y any means the worst of it, because 
I am omitting the expense of the streets, 
which are to the burghs precisely what. 
the roads are to the counties. When 
you take the streets into account you find 
that the proportion of assistance given. 
to the burghs for the maintenance of the 
roads is ‘73 per cent, whereas in the 
counties it is 9 per cent. In other 
words, it is 13 times as much in the 
counties as in the burghs. I venture to 
think that even the Government, when 
they come to look at the thing, will 
hesitate before they ask the House to 
adopt such a strange distribution of the 
money. I wish to touch upon the ques- 
tion of what are erroneously called the 
denominational schools. The distinction 
in Scotland is not between denomina- 
tional schools and undenominational 
schools, but between schools under 
popularly-elected Boards and schools 
under private management. With 
some exceptions, I think all the Board 
Schools are denominational. On the 
other hand, some of the schools which 
have private managers are undenomina- 
tional. I mention the distinction be- 
cause, probably, it does not exist in Eng-- 
land, and it is important to bear in mind 
that we are not dealing with the ques- 
tion of denominational education at all, 
but with the conirast between those 
schools which are controlled by the 
ublic and those which are controlled 
y private individuals. There is 
another marked distinction between. 
the schools in England and those in 
Scotland. In Scotland 82) percent of 
the children attend the Board Schools, 
and only 17} per cent are to be found in 
other schools. In England the proportion 
of children in Board Schools is only 364 
er cent. The schools not under Schoo 
Boards in Scotland may be divided into 
three classes—namely, schools which are 
increasing in number, schools which are 
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stationary in number, and schools which 
are diminishing in number, and bein 
constantly transferred to the Schoo. 
Boards. The last class—the excellent 
schools, the best schools in Scotland— 
‘belong to the Established Church, the 
Free Church, and to the class called 
andenominational. A marked feature 
about this excellent class of schools is 
that the process of transferring them to 
the School Boards has been going on 
spontaneously and uninterruptedly for 
the last fifteen years. In 1874 there 
were 883 schools of this character under 
private control, and this year there are 
300, and the proportion of these schools 
to Board Schools, which was 65 per cent 
in 1874, is now only 11 per cent. These 
are the crack schools of Scotland, but 
they are characterized by high fees, and 
would, therefore, receive very little 
benefit from the scheme of Her Majesty’s 
Government. I will just refer to the 
case of the Free Church Schools to show 
that the amount of the voluntary con- 
tributions in Scotland has diminished 
both absolutely and relatively—abso- 
lutely from £40,000 to £29,000 in 15 
years, and relatively in this way, that 
the proportion of the income of the 
schools derived from voluntary contri- 
butions is every year getting smaller 
and smaller. The Free Gh Schools 
are an extreme example of this tendency. 
In the Free Church Schools only four 
‘per. cent of the entire cost of education 
is obtained by voluntary contributions. 
Another important fact is that duri 
the 15 years there has been a contin 
‘tendency to increase the fees, and both 
in the volun schools and the Board 
Schools the whole energy of the managers 
has been directed towards the increase of 
‘the Government grant, so that in the one 
case they may spare the rates and the 
-other spare the voluntary contributions. 
Thus, while the fees have increased 
steadily during these years, the voluntary 
‘contributions have diminished every 
ear at the rate of 2°8 per annum. This 
as been a constant decrease. These are 
‘some of the reasons why I think that by 
‘the end of four years the schools may 
have been entirely transferred to the 
‘Sehool Boards. The reason why I fix 
peers <i nes ees 
suggest it wo ght to pay 
‘denominational schools for four years 
and net right to pay them afterwards, 


‘but because, in the peculiar circumstances 
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in which Scotland stands at the present 
time, you have influences at work which 
are gradually solving the question of 
voluntary schools without any assistance 
from Parliament. . Then comes the 
ion of the ‘eioogalion and the 
oman Catholic Schools. There are 
some reasons why we may hope that 
even these schools may ultimately be 
brought under the control of the rate- 
payers. Though the voluntary subscrip- 
tions are diminishing in these cases, 
still those subscriptions form a 
considerable amount of the incomes 
of the schools. These schools are 
less officient than the ordinary 
schools, and their average attendance is 
not so high, whilst the teachers have 
lower salaries. Under these circum- 
stances, I think these schools will be 
pressed on the one hand by the competi 
tion of the Board Schools and 
Schools, and on the other by the burden 
of the voluntary subscriptions and by 
the want of efficiency. ere can be no 
question that if these schools were 
transferred to the School Boards they 
would become as efficient as the Board 
Schools are at the present time—that is 
to say, their efficiency would increase by 
12 percent. The Episcopalian Schools 
are stationary in number, and the 
Roman Catholic Schools have doubled 
in 15 years. Let me inquire into the 
reason for this. I find that out of the 
total number of children attending the 
Roman Catholic Schools no less than 
21 per cent pay no fees whatever— 
that is to say, that the Roman Catholic 
schools are actually competing with the 
Protestant Schools at the present time 
by offering 21 per cent of their aceomo- 
dation free of charge to the poor 
children Fourteen per cent of the 
remaining fees are paid by the Parochial 
Boards, and it is a most remarkable fact 
that the Roman Catholic Schools display 
a marvellous skill, in the first place, in 
inducing the Parochial Boards to pay 
for so many of the children, and in the 
second place in inducing them to pay 
more for the poor children than.is paid 
fo. te dott whose fees are pro- 
vided by the ts. It is a most 
remarkable fact that while the Roman 
Cathoiics in Scotland obtained 12s. 5d. 
per child from the Parochial Boards, 
the School Board only ot 108. 84. for 
the same class of children, potwith- 
standing the fact that whilst the School 
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Boards charge parents an average of 
18s. 11d., the Roman Catholics charge 
parents only 10s. 8d.—a difference of 
more than 3s. Therefore, while in the 
Board Schools the children whose fees 
are paid by the Parochial Boards may 
be regarded as almost the paupers of 
the Schools, in the Roman Catholic 
Schools the children whose fees are so 
paid may be looked upon as the 
aristocracy of the schools. There is 
another fact still more extraordinary, 
and that is that in the rapid growth of 
the sums paid by the Parochial Board, 
the Roman Catholics have more than 
the fair share. While the amount paid 
to the ordinary schools has only doubled, 
it has in the case of the Roman Catholics 
trebled, so that we have come to this, 
that no less than 35 per cent of the fees 
paid in the Catholic Schools are paid by 
the parochial funds or out of voluntary 
subscriptions. It is remarkable that with 
an inferior class of schools and an in- 
ferior average attendance, the Roman 
Catholic Schools do as well as they do. 
Under all these disadvantages they 
actually earn a trifle more per head from 
the Government grant than the Church 
of England Schools in England. Now, 
I think it is important that the Govern- 
ment should have fully before them the 
financial effects of their proposals, and 
the reasons that induce us to press upon 
them that they should give the whole of 
this grant for free education. Public 
opinionis not only generally, but strongly 
in favour of the application to fees of all 
the money the Government may fairly 
apply. I think the Government may 
take their stand upon the Imperial 
grants of 1886-7, and taking their stand 
on that they are in a position to abolish 
fees for four years. Then, at the end of 
that period what is to happen? Ido not 
fear to face the question. In the first 
piace, I oo. by increased attend- 
ance and by other causes earnings from 
the Government grant will be much 
larger than they are at the present 
moment; but if at the end of four years 
they are not quite equal to the amount of 
fees, then let the balance be made up 
from therates. £50,000 a year is only a 
farthing in the £, and thus a £10 oceupa- 
tion would only mean twopence half- 
penny in the £ a year; therefore the in- 
crease of the school rate, if it were 
required—and I am not certain that it 
would be required—would be so small 
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that it is not worth taking into 
account ; and I am perfectly sure that 
if the Seotch people have wn the 
advantages of free education for four 
years, they are not likely to part with it 
or scruple to take the necessary balance. 
from a school rate. Iam sorry to have. 
detained the House so long, and am 
grateful for the indulgence shown me. 
I trust the Government will deal with 
us in the amicable spirit in which we 
have dealt with them. I have not used 
language of a threatening or an intimi- 
datory character. I have appealed 
entirely to facts that are known, that: 
are, at all events, within the knowledge- 
of the Government, and I trust they 
will be able to give way as to the three- 
higher standards as for the three lower,. 
and the Government may rest assured 
they will not suffer in popular estimation. 
in Scotland by so doing. 

Taz PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL. 
GOVERNMENT BOARD(Mr. Rirozrr, 
Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): No one, 
I am sure, can complain of the way in. 
which the hon. Gentleman has dealt 
with this question, which we all know 
he has much at heart, in the speech, 
delivered to-day ; and although he apolo- 
gized for the length of his —— I do 
not think we have any grounds for com- 
plaint, looking at the 
points he had to allude to. It is, of 
course, very satisfactory to the House 
to know from the opening sentences of 
the hon. Gentleman’s speech that the 
condition of education in Scotland is of 
so satisfactory a character; and for: 
myself, as a Scotchman, I take pride in 
the knowledge that we have no reason 
to fear comparison in this 1 with 
our neighbours in England or elsewhere. 
The p ition of the hon. Gentleman. 
is that the whole of the available money 
over and above the grants for the year 
1886-7 should be devisable for educa-- 
tional purposes, rather than that it should 
be limited to the amount of £171,000, 
such as we pro to appropriate to 
that purpose. was rather anxious. 
for the hon. Gentleman to come to the 

int at which he was to explain at once 

ow he would deal with the question 
_— he — - steph as the first" 
‘our years, for he asserting 
that ivea if we took the Jaa of the 
money it ould not be available under 
present circu:ustances for a longer period 





than four yeirs. At the end of his. 
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speech the hon. Gentleman explained— 
and broadly, I may say, his explanation 
amounted to this—that he expected that 
at the end of four years voluntary 
schools would probably be abolished. 

*Mr. HUNTER ; I drew a distinction 
between the Established Church and the 
Free Church denominations which might 
possibly be transferred, and the Epis- 
copalian and !‘oman Catholic Schools, of 
which I am not sanguine. 

Mr. RITCHIE: No; I expect the hon. 
Gentleman in his reference to Roman 
Catholic Schools was influenced by 
political considerations somewhat. I can 
understand the difficulty he would have 
been in had he attempted to advocate 
the abolition of Roman Catholic Schools. 
But I do not care whether they are 
Roman Catholic Schools or other schools 
so far as I am concerned. I should 
regard any system which would abolish 
denominational education with a very 
considerable amount of regret. I do 
not imagine that the general bulk 
of the community would regard with 
satisfaction any system which would 
put an end to the voluntary sys- 
tem of education. Ocertainly so far 
as we in England are concerned, 
I should regard such a consummation 
with apprehension and alarm. ——. 
away from that particular question, 
will endeavour to deal with some of the 

ints raised by the hon. Gentleman. 
Si sure he will not expect, nor will 
the House expect, that I should enter 
into the great mass of detail he entered 
into, and which from his point of view 
he was justified in doing, for it is clear 
to me that if we are to make progress 
with the debate at this stage, we must 
apply ourselves generally to large prin- 
ciples not devoting an undue amount of 
time to minute particulars more properly 
to be dealt with at another stage. The 
speech of the hon. Gentleman advocated 
in the strongest possible form the prin- 
ciple of free education, and I will only say 
at once that is not the point of view from 
which the Government re what has 
been done in reference to their proposal. 
As the House knows our original pro- 
= was to allocate the whole of the 

alance to the relief of the ratepayers, 
following in that respect the method we 
have pursued in reference to England. 
N>w, itis well known that for years past 


- thore has been a great cry in all parts of 


En zland as to the burden of local rates, 
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and as to the fact that the great bulk of 
the burden rested upon the shoulders 
of a particular kind of property owners.. 
Every year the demand has been raised, 
and I think with the assent of the great 
majority of the people, that the rates. 
should be supplemented by con- 
tributions from personal property, 
and that was the principle we 
followed in reference to the grants. 
made in England. We allocated a cer- 
tain sum of money, all derivable from. 
personal property, in aid of local rates, 
and thus yielded to the demand made- 
in England for many years. We felt 
that the proper course in dealing with a 
similar condition of things in reference 
to Scotland was to follow the precedent 
we had set in England. It was well 
known, in regard to our propusals of’ 
last year, we were following the general 
wish in allocating the whole balance- 
which might arise to the aid of local 
rates; but we cannot ‘disguise from 
ourselves that the feeling which has 
undoubtedly been great in England 
with reference to relief from local taxa- 
tion, and to the sources from which it 
should come, does not exist to anything. 
like the same extent in Scotland, and, 
while we felt, and still think, thatthe pro- 
posal originally made was perfectly 
sound and justifiable, we could not, 
and did not, feel ourselves able to resist 
the demand made upon us—and not 
from one part of the House only—by 
Members representing Scotch consti- 
tuencies, that it would be more accept- 
able that whatever balance should 
exist should go totherelief of school fees, . 
and so from that point of view we have 
dealt with the money, not because we 
wish to pro any great scheme of 
free education, but because we are 
driven to the criticism which is forced 
upon us, that the Scottish people pre- 
fer to have the balance go t- 
school fees rather than to the 
relief of the local rates. But I am 
not at all sure whether a feeling such as 
that which exists towards a sum of 
money which has never been in the 
kets of the ratepayers at all, which 
is, as it were, something newly dis- 
covered, would also exist in reference 
to a large sum to be taken out of the 
eres pockets. It is one thing 
to allocate a new gift with the assent of © 
the ratepayers, but it is another thing 
to take away a large sum  pre-- 
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‘viously enjoyed and applied by the 
ratepayers to the relief of their local 
rates. I view with apprehension the 
growth of the practice of children going 
-to the Parochial Board for relief from 
school fees, while Iam glad to think 
that, so far as the proposals we have 
made are concerned, the taint of having 
“to make application to Parochial Boards 
for relief will be altogether removed. 
Itis'a mode of dealing with the question 
with which nobody is satisfied, and it is 
a matter of great satisfaction to us that 
the Bill provides the means by which 
this contamination,as it has been called, 
-will cease. The hon. Gentleman gave 
figures by which he showed that the 
amount of relief for fees had trebled 
in 14 years, but the honourable 
Gentleman must not —_— that any- 
thing like the number of children who 
now go to the Parochial Board will 
to the school managers for relief for 
-fees, for Iam sure he knows perfectly 
well that the enormous majority of 
children who go to the Parochial Boards 
for relief fees are above the Third 
Standard. When it is remembered that 
in the ordinary Board School about 
‘two-thirds of the children are below the 
Third Standard, it will be seen that even 
taking the average number of children 
in the schools as a criterion, not more 
‘than a third of those who go to the 
Parochial Board will have to go to the 
school manager and demand the inquiry 
which the hon. Member deprecates into 
‘their ability to pay or not to pay. But 
even this one-third is considerably more 
‘than are likely to go under ordinary 
cireumstances, because no doubt the 
great majority of these children are in 
‘the poorer schools ; but at any rate this 
is undoubted, that out of this large 
numberof 31,000, which the hon. Member 
says now go to the Parochial Boards, 
certainly not more than 10,000 will go 
under the circumstances of the Bill, and 
in all probability not nearly so many. 
‘The hon. Gentleman, in telling us how 
this o oney should be found, deals first 
“with the item of £30,000 for the High- 
lands, and a good deal was said about 
‘this yesterday. Ido not think any hon. 
or right hon. Gentleman advocated the 
-abolition of this grant al er; but 
what they did advocate was that, instead 
of it coming from Scottish money, it 
should come from Imperial money ; that 
if the need is shown in these Highlan 
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districts, and that need arises from 
poverty, then relief should come from 
the Imperial Exchequer, not from the 
local funds of Scotland, and this, I find, 
receives assent in this quarter of the 
House as well as that. But I think 
there is @ strong argument why this 
money should come from local, not.Im- 
perial funds. It will be seen, when the 
House is in possession of how the 
different counties will be affected by 
the giving up to them of the Licensin 
Duties, that while, as a whole, there 
be a gain of £28,000—the hon. Gentle- 
man said, I think, that the licenses would 
equal the grant, but that is not quite so 
—it will be seen, taking Scotland asa 
whole, that while the great majority of 
counties will gain rateably, at the same 
time some of the counties, instead of gain- 
ing, will absolutely lose by the substitu- 
tion, becausethe licenses collected in these 
particular counties are not proportion- 
ately so large as the licenses collected 
in an ordinary county, and it will be 
found that these are the very counties 
which participated in the grant of 
£30,000 to the Highlands. This giving 
of £30,000 will be putting these counties 
in the same relative position as the 
other counties will be in. If that be 
true, surely it is a strong argument that 
the £30,000 should come out of the 
common purse for Scotland, that purse 
being made up by amounts for distri- 
bution in lieu of grants to the Scottish 
people. I do not see how the philan- 
thropic views of hon. Gentlemen can 
meet that argument and claim that this 
£30,000 should come from the Exche- 
uer. The hon. Gentieman (Mr. 
unter) went co to criticize one or two 
items in this £80,000 severely, and 
one of these was the grant in aid of 
education, which he stated — and 
there he departed, I think, from the 
general tone of his observations—was 
given to weak-kneed School Boards in 
order to secure Government control, and 
also in relief of the poor rate. But I 
think he must be aware of the fact that 
the schools were in a hopeless state of 
insolvency. I am not going to enter 
into the question of how it arose. 
Perhaps it might be shown, and I think 
there is reason for thinking it 
could be shown, that it er in 
the 


uence of the extravagance 
School Boards themselves. However 


be, it looked as if the 
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eause of education had come to hope- 
less ruin, and the Government thought 
to prevent such a catastrophe it 
was desirable to give a grant, and, 
of course, with that they were 
bound to take care the money was 
properly administered. Now, so far as 
the landlords are concerned, no doubt— 


“looking at the fact that the landlords, 


owing to the hopeless condition of these 
particular districts, had the weight of 
the rates—as the hon. Gentleman must 
be perfectly well aware, the condition of 
the landlords in some of these Highland 
—— was deplorable in the extreme. 

peaking in February last year my 
right hon. Friend the Ohief Secretary 
for Ireland made this statement— 

‘‘ The rates in the parish of Lochs, supposi 
them to be paid, Seine 11s. éd. in qaan 
the present rents, including the shooting rents. 
If they abolished the latter the rates would 
rise to 21s. in the £; and if they were, in 
addition, to destroy every farm above £30 
rental, the rates would rise from lls. 6d. to 
about 24s.”’ 

That is 2 propos of what the hon. Gentle- 
man said in reference to the shootin 
rents. Therefore, whether poco | 
from the point of view of the rates or 
relief of the burden thrown by the 
poverty of the district on the landlords, 
or in reference to the shooting, I 
maintain my case is absolutely un- 
answerable. The ‘hon. Gentleman then 
proceeded to say that if we are only to 
give the money which we are now 
iving for the relief of school fees, then 

e would rather begin at the top of the 
standards than at the bottom. Well, 
that is not our view. It is the 

rer class of poor parents who would 

1 the relief most, and it is among the 
children of this class that there is the 
greatest difficulty of securing school 
attendance. If we were to adopt the 
theory of the hon. Gentleman and apply 
the A gna to the higher standards, there 
would be no relief to the poorer class, 
who most need it. Another item the 
hon. Gentleman desired to lay hold of 
was the £34,000 for roads. I do 
not propose to go into all the various 
items he criticized, but with reference 
to this I maintain what I said at 
the commencement of my observa- 
tions. We - not think - should be 
justified in dipping into the ratepayers 
pockets and sheamatione for pe pur- 
poses sums which have gone to the 
velief of their local burdens. The hon. 
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Gentleman suggests that we should take 
the £34.000 from roads for education, 
and he draws attertion to the amount of 
difference in the relief to burghs and to 
counties so far as the grant is con- 
cerned. Iam prepared to admit that 
the relief to counties is larger than 
the relief to burghs, and so it has always 
been in England. There are many 
towns in England that for years past 
have not derived any benefit at all from 
the grants given for road relief, but it 
has been recognized in England, and I 
cannot for the life of me see how it can 
possibly be denied ; that the great roads 
through the country are as much for the 
convenience of the towns as for that 
of the country districts. 

*Mr. HUNTER: The streets of a 
town are as much for the benefit of the 
surrounding country as for that of the 
inhabitants of the town. 

Mx. RITOHIE: I do not admit that 
at all. If you take the ratepaying 
farmer in the country, and estimate 
what his liabilities are in connection 
with roads, you will find that what he has 
to pay is infinitely more onerous than 
the payments of the ratepayers in town, 
even taking into account all the streets of 
the town. But this is not the time to 

ursue these details. As every point the 
a. Gentleman has raised against our 
proposals was put forward in favour 
of free education, we have en- 
deavoured to fairly allocate the 
balance at our disposal, allowing the 
ratepayers to retain the relief they have 
always received. We do not feel it is 
possible for us to go further. And 
now I must allude to some of the speeches 
made last evening. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Stirling, 
while on the whole he was inclined 
rather favourably to criticize the main 
proposals of the Government, somewhat 
unnecessarily endeavoured to minimize 
he general effect of the Bill. I must 
say I was astonished at the capacity 
he evinced for legislation when he com- 
plained that along with the four Bills 
the House is called upon to deal with, 
we have not submitted the Burgh Police 
Bill with its hundreds of clauses. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: I 
merely quoted the expression of the 
Government themselves. : 

Mr. RITOHIE: Yes, but the right 
hon. Gentleman expressed himself as 
disappvinted because we had not pro- 
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duced that Bill. The broad principle 
of our Bill is that we transfer the 
government of the counties from 
representatives of property to represen- 
tatives of all classes of the ratepayers. 
That of itself is a sufficiently great 
change to deserve the commendation 
and approval of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, but I find, looking to the 
speeches which have been delivered by 
hon. Members opposite, that that is not 
at all sufficient for their purposes. They 
are not satisfied with that. They want 
the government of counties transferred, 
not from one class of ratepayers to 
another, but from the ratepayers to non- 
ratepayers. [‘‘No, no.”] I would 
like to understand this. The right hon. 
Member for Berwickshire told us that 
three-fourths of his constituents were 
service voters. 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS: I said that 
three-fourths of the new voters were 
service voters. 

Mr. RITCHIE: The increase, of 
which the right hon. Member says 
three-fourths are service voters, is very 
much larger than the original number. 
Therefore, looking at the rapid increase 
to which the right hon. Gentleman re- 
ferred, we can very easily find out when 
the service voters will be in a majority, 
if that moment has not yet arrived. I 
understand from the right hon. Gentle- 
man that that period has already arrived. 
The proposal with reference to the ser- 
vice voters is that they should be em- 
powered to deal with the ratepayers’ 
money, they themselves not being in 
any shape or form liable to the rates. 
T should like to know how it is possible 
for the service voters to feel the rise and 
fall of the rates. After all, the great 
test, as far as the administration of the 
tates is concerned, is whether those who 
have to administer the affairs for which 
the rates are necessarily liable feel the 
rise or fall which may be attributable to 
any step they may consider it necessary 
to take. I do not know that it is alto- 
gether impossible, if the landlords desire 
that the service voters should be ad- 
mitted to the franchise, for them to 
make arrangements which would secure 
that end. I think it may very well be 
that, if the landlord is to be relieved of 
the greater portion of the rate, he should 
add something to the service voters’ 
wages to enable the service voter to 
undertake the increased liability. In 
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that case the service voter would fee] 
the rise and fall of taxation, and that ig 
absolutely nec if you are going to 
entrust him with the power of making 
rates. Great objection has been taken 
to the constitution of the Standing Oom- 
mittee, which is to administer the affairs 
of the police and to have a voice in 
capital expenditure. I think the ques- 
tion of the police may be divided into 
the two subjects of expenditure and the 
maintenance of law and order. With 
reference to the expenditure, it must be 
remembered that the whole cost of the 
police in the county falls upon the 
owners. That being so, it does not seem 
to be a very extraordinary thing that 
we should provide that one-half of 
the new body that is to control the 
expenditure should be composed of 
those who pay the whole of the rate, 
The question has been asked, ‘‘ Why 
not, as you do in the burghs, give the 
control of the police to popularly elected 
bodies ?”’ Itis quite true that in the 
burghs the Town Oouncils, which have 
the control of the police, represent the 
occupiers. But, then, the whole con- 
trol of the police in burghs is borne by 
the occupiers. With regard to the 
question of law and order, I am not 
myself disposed to regard with equani- 
mity the handing over of the disc 
of law and order ftom a body that has 
for years done its work well to an en- 
tirely new body, constituted in an en- 
tirely different way. Here, again, I do 
not think the analogy of the burghs 
holds good. In the burgas you have a 
small and homogeneous body that has 
been for years past accustomed to the 
administration of justice, and in the 
counties you have a widely-scattered 
population held together by no such 
bonds as the population in the burgh 
and which has not been accustomed to 
deal with questions of this kind. So 
that, whether you regard the question 
from the point of view of the mainten- 
ance of law and order, or from the point 
of view of expenditure, I say that the 
proposal to transfer the control of the 
ae from the ownersto a body composed 
alf of owners and half of occupiers, is 
a broad and liberal pro , and lam 
bound to suy that from that pro 
cannot recede. I know my right hon. 
Friend opposite strongly objects to 
the Sherif t being Chairman of the 
Committee. My right hon. Friend 
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knows, however, that the Sheriff is at 
t by Statute a Member of the 

unty Police Committee, and, further, 
that he is the officer who is responsible 
for law and order in the county, and 
that he has the control of the police. 
We did not think it an sichataral thing 
that a gentleman occupying that position 
by Statute should also er over the 
Police Committee. I do not suppose, 
however, that this is a matter of the 
greatest importance. Now, Sir, I do 
not propose to go into the mass of 
detailed criticism brought before the 
House yesterday, because I regard most 
of the points raised as matters for dis- 


cussion in Committee. Having dealt | posed 


with the three main objections raised 
against our scheme, I revert to what I 
said at the beginning of my remarks. 
The Bill we have introduced is one of a 
far-reaching character, and although 
the powers we propose to transfer may 
net be as great as some hon. Members 
desire, what we have to do with is the 
constitution of a body that will under- 
take the powers which it is thought 
ought to be transferred. It was stated 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Berwickshire (Mr. Marjoribanks) 
that there was no enthusiasm about the 
Bill in Scotland. But perhaps the 
enthusiasm which would be created by 
the adoption of his suggestions in one 
of the community would be counter- 
alanced by a very different feeling 
in another part of the community. 
TheGovernment do not — it militates 
against their proposals use they are 
not received cui cadbaniaita, We have 
dealt plainly and in a straightforward 
manner with the whole subject, and have 
endeavoured to keep out the sensational 
element altogether. We have been 
“toro d anxious not to overload the 
ill unnecessarily by introducing such 
questions as that of licensing, which 
would have raised much discussion and 
difference of sos Mee might have 
very seriously imperi e passing of 
the forest The Bill is founded on a 
broad and popular basis, and, as such, 
the Government believe it will find 
a at the hands of the Scottish 


people. 
*Mz. J. B. BALFOUR (Olackman- 
nan, &.): In dealing with the first 
of his three points, it appeared to me 
that the right hon. Gentleman, who has 
just sat down, transgressed the canon 
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laid down by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the Stirling Burghs, 
and accepted on his own side of the 
House by the Seeretary for Ireland that 
the question should be viewed from a 
Scottish and not from an English stand- 
point. ms en three“ times af om 
course of his speech the right hon. 
Gentleman, in dealing with edanatiats, 
told the House that the genesis of the 
allocation of the grant was an Engli 

precedent. He said, in the first place, 
that a certain amount of dissatisfaction 
had been felt in England at the pressure 
upon the ratepayers, and, following that 
precedent, that it had been at first pro- 
in Scotland to make an allocation 
that would relieve the Scotch ratepayers 
in @ manner analogous to thatin which 
the English ratepayers had been re- 
lieved ; but finding that Scotch opinion 
had a different destination for the 
money, the Government now proposed 
so to allocate it to education by 
way of concession to that opinion. 
What the Lord Advocate laid down 
as to this matter appeared to me 
to be a much safer standard and 
guide. He said that in England the 
pressure of taxation was felt by a par- 
ticular class of persons, and that an 
analogous pressure was not felt in 
Scotland, but that another burden was 
severely felt there, to wit, the education 
rate, and that where the shoe pinched the 
relief would be given, though the griev- 
ances of the two countries differed. I 
think that a sound canon to apply. We 
do not complain of having got so much 
as we have—we are glad of it; but what 
the hon. Member for Aberdeen con- 
tended for, and what, I think, is a sound 
contention, was, that the same principle 
should be carried a little further, Lecdiibe, 
as it happens, it stops short of the 
more important point and leaves 
a large part of the existing griev- 
ance with fresh difficulties and 
grounds of complaint not present 
before. It was on that question that 
the speech of my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Aberdeen was based. The right 
hon. Gentleman opposite has not met the 
points raised by the hon. Member in his 
admirable speech, which, I trust, will 
appear in a form which will enable the 
statistics contained in it to be readily 
referred to in Scotland hereafter. The 
right hon. Gentleman spoke as if other 
requirements were to be first satis- 
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fied, and only the unallocated balance 
was to go to education. I venture to 
think it would be more sound, still 
applying the same canon, to give relief 
in the first place in those directions 
where it is most required, and to apply 
the balance, if any balance remains, to 
the other purposes mentioned. The 
figures seemed to show that, without 
going to the rates at all for free educa- 
tion, the application of the total grant, 
with some handling, by no means diffi- 
cult, would, for a measurable number of 
ee practically give free education. 
is plan would not be open to the 
objection of merely dealing incidentally 
and accidentally with the appropriation 
of the grant towards freeing education, 
but would carry out consistently and 
completely the principle which has been 
largely conceded on this point. The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland said last 
night that there were £171,000 avail- 
able under the proposal of the Govern- 
ment for school purposes, but £155,000 
of that, I think he said, would be needed 
to cover the first three standards, which 
would leave £16,000 available for free- 
ing the other standards as far as it would 
go, but very far short of freeing them 
entirely. There was une part of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s speech with 
which I agree, though I draw from it a 
different conclusion from that which he 
founded upon it. He said, and said 
truly, that in Scotland it has been 
felt a misfortune that it should be 
necessary to go to the Parochial 
Boards for the purpose of asking them 
who should have free education. ‘The 
right hon. Gentleman used in connection 
with this the word “taint ’—a phrase 
not uncommonly applied, as it is felt 
by many of the industrious poor that 
to go to the Parochial Board for relief 
from school fees, infers a contact with 
enn: I agree with him in that. 
ut the plan by which, under the Bills, 

- certain free places are to be provided 
in the standards above the third will 
throw upon the School Boards a new 
function for which they were not 
brought into existence and for which 
they are not well adapted. Under the 
peavey system, it is the duty of the 
arochial Board, for their own purposes, 
to wit, the administration of the Poor 
Law, to inform themselves of the cir- 
cumstances of parents and to make that 
information available for deciding who 
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der the proposal explained by th eOhief 
Secretary, a precisely analens fune- 
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tion is to be thrown on the. School 
Boards, and they are to say whu shall be- 
the recipients of the free places and who 
shall not. How is the School Board to 
get that information? Is it to go to the- 
Parochial Board? Or is the School 
Board to set up a machinery to inquire 
into the circumstances and ability of 
parents to pay for their children in 
the higher standards? The balance. 
of this money—the *16,000 ae 
o a long way towa obviating 
this diftonlty, Moreover, I object 
to the plan on the ground that it would 
give a kind of Parliamentary sanction 
to the notion that the Third Standard is 
high enough. If the State provides. 
money for education, why should it stop’ 
short at the Third Standard? 5 
the fact of its stopping there would 
have the effect of injuring the hi 
standards by inducing parents to 
their children in those standards whic 
are paid for, instead of stimulating 
them to rise to those which are not 
paid for. I say nothing more on that 
head. I should now like to make a few 
general remarks upon these Bills as we 
have them before us, indicating the lines 
on which it appears to me they should 
be mauled ter it seems to me the 
duty of all hon. Members, to endeavour 
to render the scheme as perfect as 
possible. Now it appears to me thatif 
the County Council is to be an elective 
body, it should be altogether elective, 
and the duties with which it should be 
entrusted should comprehend _ the 
management of all local, as dis- 
tinguished from national or Imperial, 
affairs. If there is to be Local Govern- 
ment, let it be Local Government. 
Instead of having one broad, sim 
and popular electoral body, wh 
is the net result of the proposals 
T mean, 































contained in these Bills — 
of course, in the three? These 
Bills relate to Local Government. 





There will be three electorates, three 
local bodies, and a considerable number 
of persons who will not be elected at 
all. The three electorates are—first, 
the Parliamentary electorate, fend 
women not labouring under ce 

disabilities, but minus the service vote. 
This electorate is only to be entrusted 
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exceedingly minor functions. The next 
electorate is a somewhat singular one— 
consisting in of the Commissioners 
of Supply, who are to be kept alive to 
ehoose seven of themselves, and in part 
of the County Council, which also will 
choose seven of its members, so as to 
constitute a Joint Committee. That 
strikes me as being a very complex and 
eurious kind of body. Then there is a 
third electorate, under the Parochial 
Boards Bill, which is to consist half 
of owners and half of occupiers—which 
is a very anomalous sort of body. I 
submit that it would be far better to 
allow the first electorate to be the 
sole electorate, and do away with 
these complex gainer of the Govern- 
ment. As I have said, there is to be 
a fourth class of functionaries, who are 
not to be elected at all. If the system 
is to be elective, it does seem strange 
that it should be permitted under Clause 
10 that the Oonvener or Chairman of 
the County Council may not only be 
elected from-among the County Coun- 
cillors, but may also be chosen from 
among all the persons qualified for the 
office of County Councillor. This, of 
course, requires that he shall be a county 
voter, and therefore one who shall have a 
¢ertain connection with the county ; but I 
ask why, when you are dealing with a 
system of election, should you not go 
through with it consistently, and 
leave this body and all the other 
bodies to choose their own Chairman 
for themselves? What would you think 
if in any burgh, say in the Royal 
burghs, the Councillors were allowed to 
élect their Provosts from outside the 
municipal bodies? The Chairman is the 
chief person in the elected body, and one 
who, of all others, should have stood the 
test of public approval if he is intended 
to be a deliberative and voting member. 
If he had been merely a sort of assessor 
Icould have seen some reason for the 
proposal, but this is not to be his posi- 
tion under these Bills. Surely it is 
driving a great wedge into the 
principle of election to say that even 
the most popularly constituted body 
may go outside to choose its chief. The 
hon. Member for Kirkcudbright (Mr. 
M. Stewart) gave instances in which 
he thought it would be hard if per- 
tons not elected to the Council were 
not eligible for the office of Con- 
wener, and he pointed out that there 
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might be someone who was too old 
to stand the work of a canvass, but 
whose experience might make it 
desirable that he should be chosen. 
If, however, a man is too old to stand 
the strain incidental to an election, 
he would also be too old for the work 
attaching to the office. I certainly think 
the Government would do well to strike 
out the last four or five words of the 
clause so as to leave the Convener to be 
chosen from the body of elected Ooun- 
cillors. The Convener of a county is at 
this moment chosen from the Commis- 
sioners of Supply, and it was never pro- 
posed that the Commissioners of Supply 
should go outside its own body. 
Reference has been made to the 
Parochial Boards Bill to show that in 
that case there is a larger latitude. 
The Chairman of the Parochial Board is 
to be elected ‘‘ by the Parochial Board 
from among the Parish Councillors or - 
other fit persons,’’ which would seem to 
mean some one who need not have 
the qualification for election as a 
Parish Councillor. That is a very large 
proposal. I desire to say a few words 
as to what we on this side of the 
House regard as a grave defect in the 
definition of the electoral qualification— 
namely, that it excludes the holder of 
what is known as the service franchise. 
Now, this matter has assumed an entirely 
different position from that in which it 
would have stood prior to the Acts 
of 1884 and 1885. The _ service 
man has been admitted to the Parlia- 
mentary franchise, and in that capa- 
city has the means of giving a man- 
date to persons whose duty it is to deal 
with matters of the utmost magnitude 
and importance. A great deal has been 
said about his not contributing to the 
rates; but that is merely the old argu- 
ment that was adduced against every 
enlargement of the Parliamentary 
franchise. It was said, ‘‘If you 
divorce representation from property” 
—this argument being the foundation 
of the old property qualification—‘‘ you 
will allow men by their representatives 
to vote money which they do not con- 
tribute to provide.” There have been 
many arguments of this sort urged, not 
only against the service franchise, but 
also against the lodger franchise. The 
lodger was the person upon whom this, - 
argument was last concentrated, and. it 
was pointed out that if he neither 
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smoked tobacco nor drank Excisable 
liquors, he would not contribute either 
directly or indirectly towards the tax- 
ation of the country. Nevertheless, 
he was admitted to the franchise, no 
doubt upon the broad and clear 
principle that he was a citizen of 
the country, a man fulfilling all the 
duties of citizenship, one who was 
interested in the prosperity of the nation 
and who would share in that prosperity 
if it were rightly administered, or in its 
adversity if it were misgoverned. The 
view did not prevail that in dealing with a 
question of this kind you ought to strike 
a ledger balance between contribution 
to the taxes and the concession of the 
rights of citizenship. I do not say that 
this is absolutely identical with the case 
of local rating, but I ask is there any 
sufficient difference between the two 
cases to exclude the general principle 
to which I have referred? If so, what 
is it? Primd facie, one would suppose 
that the considerations applicable to 
Imperial rates and to local rates are 
analogous, if not identical. It was 
alleged that if the working classes were 
allowed to be represented in Parliament 
‘they would be extravagant and would 
approve, or at least not object to a lavish 
expenditure of money to which they 
contribute only a very small share. 
But what has been the result? 
The contrary has proved the case. 
The experience we have had of the 
householders both in the towns and 
in the counties, as well as of 
the service men and the lodgers, proves 
that there has been no indication of any- 
— like a tendency to extravagance 

their part. We have seen that the 
more Members who are returned to this 
House as representatives of the working 
class constituencies, the more closely 
and vigilantly is attention directed to 
the Estimates, and the more strenuous 
are the efforts to enforce economy in the 
public expenditure. Why is it, then, 
that the service man is not to be 
allowed to vote in regard to matters con- 
cerning his own locality? Matters 
affecting sanitary condition of the locality, 
touching the health of himself and his 
family, and other similar matters are 
to be confided to the action of the County 
Oouncil, and he has as direct an interets 
as anyone else in seeing that such affairs 
are rightly administered. I suppose the 
view of the Government must be that if 
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you give him a vote, he will be careless ag 
to the expenditure of the rates to which 
he does not contribute and will bring 
ruin on the locality by sheer extrava- 
ance. But I would put it to the House, 
is there any ground for this argument ? 
Although he does not pay rates directly, 
he contributes to them indirectly; 
because if he paid rates directly 
would receive more wages, and the land- 
lord would make other and different 
arrangements with him; indeed, we 
find that in this very Bill such a case 
is pre-supposed, because it is provided 
that the service man shall be allowed 
to buy his vote by paying his pro- 
portion of the rates, and in that case 
there is to be a severance between the- 
rate, in the first instance, laid on the 
property upon which he lives, as between 
the principal tenant and himself. 
The right hon. Gentleman who spoke 
last—the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board—said this was a matter con- 
cerning owners; but I say that it is. 
not a matter concerning owners ; the 
owner’s position is fixed whether the 
service man is let in or not, and 
the division of the rate provided 
for is not between the owner and 
the service man, but between the occupier 
and the service man. It is not because 
of the ownership, but hecause of the 
occupation that this portion of the 
rate is imposed, and this, for good and 
sufficient reasons. I submit, then, that the: 
exclusion of the service man is utterly 
indefensible, unless some exceedingly 
strong reason is put forward in its 
favour. Now that the service man has 
got the Parliamentary frazchise, there 
will undoubtedly be a very sore 
feeling excited in his mind if he 
has not the analogous right conferred 
upon him of helping to choose the 
Council who are to have the man- 
agement of his own local affairs.. 
It appears to me that another 
grave objection to this proposal, 
is that it puts upon the person on 
whom the right is to be conferred the- 
obligation of having virtually to pay for 
it. The aim of every recent electoral 
reform and every amendment of the 
system of registration has been to 
make the system work automatically, 
and with much care directed to this end 
it has now been made to work very 
well indeed. My hon. Friends 
from Scotland know that we have 
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an admirable basis for making up 
the —* and that is the valuation 
roll, which contains, practically, all the 
information required for that purpose. 
When in 1884-85 we were framing 
the Bills extending the franchise to 
counties, and making the consequential 
alterations upon the registration laws, 
we provided that though there should 
be a Schedule having an entry of the 
houses occupied by service men, that 
they were notto berated. Accordingly, 
the assessor in making up his list gets all 
the information he needed from the 


» valuation roll. That will not be the case 


under this new system. From the 
_ of view of the Government it must 
provided that the money value of his 
house shall be placed against the name 
of the service man, which was not pro- 
vided in the lust Act. 
Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. P. 
B. Roszrtson, Bute): Yes. 
*Mr. J. B. BALFOUR: The assessor, 
however, in making up his list for 
County Councillors, has no valuation roll 
to work upon as regards service men. 
The service man has to claim, and the 
collector has to be provided with a 
numberof formsof which, on application, 
he is to give one tothe service man. So 
that instead of having an automatic 
tem, no service man will be put upon 
e County Council Register who has 
not claimed. To give the service man 
a vote under such conditions is very 
much the same thing as not to give it 
to him at all; because very few would 
be sufficiently interested in the very 
limited powers conferred upon the 
County Councils to take the trouble of 
claiming. I altogether object to the 
principle of saying, ‘‘If you care to do 
certain things and make certain de- 
mands, you shall have a vote.”’ Again, a 
ible danger from these conditions 
is, that they might be used towards 
the creation or non-creation of votes. A 
great employer of labour might—at all 
events, I do notsee anything to prevent 
him—pay a wage intended to cover 
the rate, and you might in that case 
have the creation of a large number of 
votes; whereas another person might 
not wish that his servants should have 
votes, and might offer no facilities, in 
the matter of wages or otherwise, or 
might even put obstacles in the way of 
their obtaining them. It is a great pity 
that this exception of service men should 
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be made, and I hope, on re-considera- 
tion, the Government will see their way 
to strike it out, and thus at once enlarge 
and simplify the electoral body. I 
would like to know, further, how the 
domestic relations of the ladies are to be 
found out, because it does not appear 
from the valuation roll whether a married 
woman is living apart from her husband 
or not. But I have no doubt some pro- 
vision will be made for that. I further 
desire to point out that under these Bills 
we shall have a very complex system 
of registration. There will be four 
registers for every locality—the Parlia- 
mentary register, the County Council 
register, the School Board register, and 
the Parish Oouncil register. I do not 
know whether there will be a Commis- 
sioners of Supply register; but at all 
events, there will be four registers. As 
far as possible we should in this matter 
aim at simplicity, because simplicity 
means inexpensiveness, and if you 
multiply machinery you must multiply 
costs. That is what I have to say with 
regard to the larger County Council, 
and I hope the Government may see 
their way to obviate some of the objec- 
tions stated. The next body is the Joint 
Standing Committee, and I certainly 
feel a very strong objection to the pro- 
posals with respect to it. The Commis- 
sioners of Supply stand upon the property 
qualification, and there has not hitherto 
been that remarkably nice weighing- 
out of power in proportion to taxation 
which is proposed by this Bill, because 
the Commissioners of Supply are all the 
owners of property in the county, but 
only those of over £100 annual value, 
and the eldest sons of owners, of £400, 
who have not yetcome into possession, 
and, of course, pay no rates. All the 
proprietors under £100 would, under the 
system to be brought into operation by 
this Bill, as hitherto have no voice in the 
administration of the rates, while the 
eldest sons who have no property would 
continue to have a voice in that matter. 
What are the duties for which the 
Commissioners of Supply are thus 
proposed to be kept alive? ‘To elect 
seven of their number to constitute, 
along with the seven elected by the 
County Councillors,the Trust Committee 
proposed to be created by the Bills. 
And what are the powers proposed to 
be confided tv this somewhat anoma- 
lously constituted body? They are, 
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first, to deal with capital expenditure, 
and, secondly, with the police. Now, 
this principle of confining the power to 
dealing with capital expenditure to 
limited class, different from the general 
administrative body, is, so far as I know, 
unprecedented, except in the case of 
the Roads and Bridges Act. There- 
fore, it has neither the merit of anti- 
quity nor of custom. The section of 
the Roads and Bridges Act to which I 
refer slipped through in 1878, and there 
may have been some considerations 
which justified it. There had been 
in times past enormous dehts contracted 
by the land proprietors for the formation 
of roads. These debts were very burden- 
some, and I can quite understand that a 
special case might be made out in 
regard to the power of assessing the 
proprietors for their payment. But what I 
want to point out is this,that in so far as 
capital expenditure was provided for by 
the Roads and Bridges Act, it was to 
pay debts—that was the past capital 
expenditure ; and it simply made the pro- 
per debtor pay his own debt. If you had 
introduced anybody else, you would have 
made one person pay the debt another 
person had already contracted. Accord- 
ingly, in that case, Parliament may have 
said—‘' We will deal with the matter 
of capital expenditure, past and future, 
in a broad way; we shall not divide the 
liability, and we will give the adminis- 
tration exclusively to the personsliable.”’ 
But by the proposals of the Bills with 
respect to this Joint Committee, you really 
withdraw from the elective County Coun- 
cil that which is most valuable and most 
important. Such things as roads and 
bridges, water supply, and other matters 
most vitally affecting the health and life 
of the community are not to be con- 
fided to the County Council. The pro- 
posal practically is to give this Joint 
Committee power to stop the im- 
provement of the country. If you 
disallow capital expenditure, except 
with their sanction and at their instance, 
it seems to me it would be quite possible 
to retard the development of the country 
and to prevent the sanitary arrange. 
ments, which are: now so necessary, 
from being made. I wish to say a word 
about the capital expenditure in 
burghs. In the burghs you have 
t a popularly-elected body which 
eals with all such questions. The 


great peculiarity of this proposal is) 
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that the truly elective Council is only 
to be allowed to maintain but not to 
extend or improve. There will not be 
one body which can take a general 
view of the question. That, I say, is a 
most serious defect. It is a defect 
which does not exist in the burgh 
administration. I am quite alive to 

view upon which the proposal was 
founded—namely, that much of the 
capital expenditure in the counties 
is made by the proprietors, whereas, 
in the towns it is made chiefly by the 
occupiers. In burghs, I believe, about 
one-sixth of the rates are divided 
between the owner and the occupier, and 
five-sixths fall upon the occupier alone. 
But I never heard that because the owner 
and occupier divided some of the rates 
there ought to be separate administrative 
bodies with powers proportioned to the 
precise contribution of each. Then, again, 
there are some of the Commissioners of 
Supply who do not want to be kept alive. 
That is so in one of the counties which I 
have the honour to represent. I do not 
wonder that such a feeling should exist 
in the minds of the Commissioners of 
Supply seeing that it isa very poor duty, 
which they are to be kept alive to dis- 
charge, and they think that it is better 
to abolish them if you give them nothing 
better todo. In regard to the adminis- 
tration of the county rate, I will saya 
word as to what is called the stereo- 
typing proposal. Undoubtedly, it isan 
important and difficult question how 
that rate should be dealt with. 
The proposal, I understand, is to fix as 
a guide for future payments the amount 
which has been paid on the average 
during the last five years. Nome of my 
hon. Friends have suggested that it 
would be better not to stereotype any- 
thing, but to allow existing leases to run 
out, and then divide the charge between 
the owner and the occupier. I cannot 
say that, but it is clearto my mind that 
this would be just. Hitherto the county 
rate has generally been discharged 
upon the land, and a large part of it is 
the lineal descendant of what used to be 
called ‘‘rogue money.” Ifa tax of this sort: 
is stereotyped, whether the value of land 
goes up or down, the impost remains the 
same. If the land rises in value the 
generic contribution would not go up, 
and if the value of land goes down it 
will be the same ; it would still be stereo- 
typed atthe same figure. The land tax 
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which in olden times bore a material 
‘proportion to the value of the land, does 
not do so now, and the transference of 
a burden which has always formed a 
charge upon the ownership of land, 
from land to labour, would be open 
to objection. The question is, what pro- 
portion of the aggregate of local rates 
does the land pay now? Is it so large 
in proportion to other contributions 
that it might not well be thrown into 
the mass of a consolidated rate? If it 
were large, I could understand the pro- 
posal; but compared with the rates 
generally, it is very small. I have not 

een able to obtain the amount of the 
contribution last year. No local taxa- 
tion Returns are as yet issued for a later 
date than 1886-87, and in that year the 
county rate levied by the Commissioners 
of Supply throughout Scotland amoun. 
ted to £163,717. Avery valuable Return 
‘was issued this morning which gives the 
rate per pound of each local charge in 
Scotland, but it does not specify the 
total amount of each. From another 
Return, however, it appears that the 
total amount of the rates levied with 
the poor rate down to August last 
year in the Scotch parishes and 
counties was £853,173, and in the 
burghs £521,411, making altogether 
£1,374,584, That example shows how 
enormous the rates generally are as 
compared with this particular conotribu- 
tion, and I submit for the considera- 
tion of the Government and of the 
House whether it is worth while to have 
the complexity of stereotyping for 
separate administration so relatively 
small an impost. Would it not be better 
to let it go into the consolidated rate? 
Then, in regard to the control of the 
police force, I say that unless some 
strong reason can be assigned there 
ought not to be a less power given to 
counties than is now, and have long 
been, possessed by burghs. The in- 
habitants of a rural district are as 


much interested in the protection of 


life and property within that district as 
are residents in a burgh. From 
time immemorial the burgesses them- 
‘selves performed the police duty, ‘‘ watch 
and ward,” and when provision was 
made for the establishment of a regular 
police force, that force was placed under 
the charge of the elected members of the 
municipality. Ientirely in what has 
been said of the Commissioners of Supply 
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that they have acted conscientiousl: 
and well as far as the matters with whi 
~~ have had to deal are concerned, 
and the proposal now made does not 
arise from any dissatisfaction with them, 
but «from a feeling that there is room 
fora much larger and wider administra- 
tion, and that the field they covered 
was a very small one. As to the 
management of their police by the 
burghs, we have had a i 
experience. The County of Lanark has 
262 police, besides ten extra men, making 
272; but the City of Glasgow has 
966, with 111 extra men, making a total 
of 1,077 police administered by a great 
democratic city, as against 272 adminis- 
tered by the county. Having that 
experience, what is there to lead to the 
conclusion that the County of Lanark 
could not by a popularly-elected Coun- 
cil administer its 272 police as well 
as the Oity of Glasgow does by its 
pularly - elected Council administer 
its force of 1,077 police? This is a very 
important matter, and I hardly think, 
after the speeches which have been 
made upon the question, that the 
Government will refuse to allow the 
County Oouncils to have the control 
of the police. Reference was made 
yesterday to some northern counties in 
which a spirit of lawlessness, which 
everyone must lament, had manifested 
itself. This is a subject which I admit 
deserves the most serious consideration. 
No one had graver or more constant 
anxiety than I had for some years when 
in office in regard to the condition of 
the localities referred to, and in any 
opinion I venture to express I fully 
recognize the character of the difficulty 
that may be supposed to exist there. 
But there are some points which I would 
ask the House to bear in mind in con- 
sidering this matter. Unhappy as the 
disturbances among the crofters were, 
they did not occur among a population 
which can be described as criminal. No 
part of Scotland is more free from what 
may be called ordinary crime. It may, 
therefore, not be too much to express 
a hope that the causes which led to 
these disturbances were temporary in 
their nature; and it certainly would not 
be fair, on the experience of a short period 
of trouble in certain Highland coun- 
ties, to found legislation which should 
be applicable to the whole of Scotland. 
I quite admit that this is a question 
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on which the special information in the 
possession of the Government places 
them in a-better position to form an 
opinion than hon. Members who do not 
possess such information, but I may 
remind the House that the disturbances 
in — did not prevail over the 
whole of the counties in which they 
occurred, and I cannot say that anything 
came to my knowledge which would 

me to suppose that any Com- 
mittee elected from a county, asa whole, 
would be adverse to the maintenance of 
the law, or desire that there should 
be any part of the county in which the 
Queen’s writ would not run. But there 
is another consideration which I feel 
ought also to have great weight. If 
responsibility is thrown on a locality, 
the locality will respond to it; and I 
think, unless the Government possess 
some information leading them to sup- 
pose that there is a permanent spirit of 
insubordination and disregard for the 
law pervading the counties referred to 
so largely that the County Council, as 
a whole, would decline to enforce the 
law, they would do well to re-consider 
their decision on this point and en- 
deavour to remove a grave inconve- 
nience. It should also be borne in 
mind that there are various checks in 
the hands of the Government which 
would enable them to defeat any action 
on the part of County Councils in the 
direction of declining to provide such a 
police force as might be requisite for 
maintaining law and order. If, for in- 
stance, the Central Government found 
that insufficient provision has been made 
for these essential objects, they would 
have power to stop the Imperial con- 
tribution to the pay and clothing of the 
force. But if the Government, in the 
exercise of its responsibility, think that 
these considerations are inadequate, and 
that there are circumstances so excep- 
tional in a particular locality as to 
induce them to believe that it would be 
unsafe to give the charge of the police 
to that locality, such an exceptional 
condition should be met by an excep- 
tional remedy, but it would not con- 
stitute a good reason for placing the 
whole of the counties of Scotland 
under the like disability as regards 
the administration of their own 
police. As my right hon. Friend 
the Member for the Stirling Burghs 
(Mr. Oampbell-Bannerman) has pointed 
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fied that the County Councils may be 
entrusted with the management of the 
police, that management and control 
ought to be placed in their hands. I 
therefore hope that the Government 
may reconsider the matter of police in 
order to see whether they cannot 
grant to the counties powers which 
have been exercised so long and with 
so much success by the towns. It would 
stimulate a proper amount of interest 
among the electors in the action of the 
Council, and would induce many persons 
possessing the requisite qualifications 
to come forward and stand as candidates. 
The duties which by this Bill are not 
confided to the County Councils are, in 
the first place, education; secondly, 
lunacy; thirdly, the administration of 
the Poor Law; and lastly, the control 
of the capital expenditure. I do not 
think it can be disputed that the duties 
not confided to the popularly-elected 
body form by far the largest and most 
interesting portion of Local Government. 
A number of duties are enumerated in 
the Bill, but it appears to me that there 
is not so much substance in them as one 
would like to see; they are not of such 
a character as either to stimulate 
interest in the electors or induce them 
to come forward. The non-elective part 
of the Council has by far the largest por- 
tion of the duties connected with local 
administration. The bulk is saved 
to the non-elected, and but very 
little is given to the popularly- 
chosen body. The administration 
of the Contagious Diseases Act, 
although it is of importance in certain 
localities, is not a very stimulating and. 
interesting duty for a popularly-elected 
body to discharge. Then, again, the 
Public Health Act would have been 
important if it had not been for the 
provision in regard to capital expen- 
diture, which will make it impossible 
for the popular body to enter into any 
schemes for drainage, water supply, 
and road extension. The exceptions. 
practically reduce the Council to the 
position of having to maintain things 
which other people are to pro- 
vide. The only things really left to 
them uncontrolled are gas meters, 
explosive substances, weights and mea- 
sures, habitual drunkards, wild fowls, 
and the registration of the rules of 
scientific societies—a somewhat hetero- 
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genous mixture. While the general 
intention with which the Bill started 
was exceedingly good, it would have 
been better had the intention been 
kept up, and if the Government had 
seen their way, or can now see their 
way, to strike out the exceptions to 
which I have referred. I trust that on 
further consideration the Government 
will consent to extend a more generous 
confidence to the county population of 
Scotland. I had desired to say some- 
thing on other matters, but I have 
taken up so much of the time of the 
House that I will refrain from doing so. 
I will only add, in conclusion, that I 
have pointed out what I conceive to be 
the defects of the Bill, not in any spirit 
of hostility, quite the reverse, but with 
a desire to see it extended to a sphere 
of greater and wider usefulness. It 
has been said that the powers of 
Oouncils might be afterwards enlarged ; 
but it would be much better that the 
legislation in this important subject 
should not be merely provisional, but 
that from the first these popularly- 
elected bodies should have such powers 
as to make them strong, respected, and 
useful. 

*Mr. CRAIG SELLAR (Lanarkshire, 
Partick): The hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Caithness stated yesterday 
that, in his opinion, this is not a 
Second Reading debate, and I think 
that if he had been here to-day he 
would have admitted that the long 
speeches we have had have dealt with 
matters of detail rather than principle. 
Still, I think the House is greatly in- 
debted to the hon. Member for Aberdeen 
for his speech and for the manner in 
which he has martialed his statistics. 
His speech, however, did not touch on 
the principle of the Bill; it was aimed 
at a single Sub-section of a single clause 
in one of the two Bills. Still, the speech 
will _— of value to us when we get 
into Committee on the Bill. Now, with 

to the principle of the Bill, I 
think we are practically agreed. There 
is no great divergence on either side of 
the House. Where we do differ is chiefly 
on matters of detail, and I therefore 
hope, when the Bill gets into Committee, 
the House will gain from the elaborate 
discussion on the Second Reading by 
the shortening of the debates in Com- 
mittee and the consequent diminution of 
the labours of hon Members. In con- 
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sidering the Bill, I put to myself this 
 artnasney I said, nh . So: or ee 
sme to the e 0 and it 
should fulfil hy eauiadiens first, it 
should be as popular or as democratic: 
as the English Bill; secondly, that taxa- 
tion and representation should go to- 
gether throughout the Bill; and thirdly, 
that the machinery of the Bill should be 
of such an elastic character that if it 
does not now embrace various methods. 
which are called Local Government in. 
Scotland, it may in time be expanded 
so as to include them. Now, in my 
opinion, the Bill does sufficiently fulfil 
these conditions; but, in one or two 
articulars, not quite so fully as I should 
ike. First, is the Bill as popular as 
the English one? We have heard a 
great deal from my right hon. Friend 
below me (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman), 
and from the Chief Secretary, to the 
effect that there-should be no reference 
to the lish Bill in this debate ; that- 
the latter Bill is an unclean thing which. 
we in Scotland ought not to touch. I 
cannot agree with that. In origin and in- 
tention both the English and the Scotch 
Bills are identical. The origin of the- 
English Bill was a desire to have a 
more democratic form of government in 
the counties. It was held that as the 
householders were the men who now re= 
turned Members to Parliament, as the 
householders in towns elected men to 
manage their Municipal affairs, so in 
counties the householders should have- 
equal power in the management of their 
local business. Well, a precisely simi- 
lar demand in Scotland has produced. 
the Scotch Bills. Again, as to the inten-. 
tion of the two Bills being alike. The- 
English Bill was intended to transfer 
the management of county business from 
an ez officio body to an elective and re- 
presentative body. The same is the case 
in the Scotch Bill; precisely the same- 
thing is proposed to be done—except in 
this, that, whereas in England there are- 
Councillors selected by the Council, in 
Scotland there are no selectedCouncillors. 
But, Sir, in saying that, and in giving 
my entire agreement to the exclusion of: 
selected Councillors, I am bound tosay, 
that so far as I understand the matter, 
selected Councillors have answered well. 
in England; they have given a certain. 
stability to the Oounty Councils which 
otherwise they might not have had, 
because men of experience have beer: 
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-chosen as the selected Councillors. Now, 
in a county in which I spend a good 
deal of my time, it happened that two 
Gentlemen equally experienced in county 
‘matters, men of the same Party and 
same complexion in politics, and both 
desirable candidates, stood for one 
division and ran a tie. The Returning 
Officer gave his vote in favour of one. 
-and the first thing the County Council 
did was to elect the other one as an 
Alderman. The power of selection in that 
case was usefully exercised; still, 
notwithstanding that, I cannot regret 
its exclusion from the Scotch Bill. My 
wight hon. Friend, the Member for 
Berwickshire (Mr. Marjoribanks), took 
exception to the fact, that four 
nominated or ex oficio members are 
to be elected for the first County 
‘Council. My opinion is, that if we do 
not have selected Councillors, and if 
there is no way of having men of ex- 
perience to manage county affairs, it is 
desirable to have at the start the four 
x officio members whom the Govern- 
ment proposed. I should like to ask 
the Lord Advocate what is to be the 
mumbers of the County Councillors in 
each county. I am aware that accord- 
ing to the Bill the Scotch Secretary is 
to decide the number, but I think it 
would be a matter of interest to the 
House and the people of Scotland to get 
some idea as to what the number in each 
county is to be. In my opinion it should 
be a large Council, because a large 
Council would represent a large body of 
ublic opinion, and there are many 
ctions, independent of the adminis- 
trations of the counties, which this large 
Council might discharge. When Scotch 
Bills are introduced into this House, it 
would be very desirable that they should 
be sent down to the large County 
Councils, who would be able to express 
a valuable opinion upon them. Somuch 
for the first requisite. The second requi- 
site is that the principle of taxation and 
representation going together should 
be maintained in this Bill. I am sur- 
prised to hear the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Stirling Burghs say 
that no doubt that principle had done 
good service in the past, but apparently 
he considered it is obsolete in the pre- 
sent time. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Berwickshire accepted 
the principle which he said has been 
~won from the other side, but he added 
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that, in preference to such a principle, he 
went now for manhood and womanhood 
suffrage out and out. 

Mrz. MARJORIBANKS: What I in- 
tended to say was that I considered that 
the suffrage on the part of man and 
woman at this moment rested upon the 
fact that the man and woman are 
citizens of this great Empire, and as 
such have a right to a voice in the 
management of its affairs. 

*Mr. CRAIG SELLAR: That is ex- 
actly what I said. It may be or may 
not be a sound view, but it does not 
appear to me that, even upon this t 
principle of humanity, we should p eto 
over the principle of taxation and repre- 
sentation going together—which un- 
doubtedly is a good and sound principle. 
I consider that this principle is violated 
in the proposal which stereotypes the 
contribution hitherto paid by the 
Commissioners of Supply. The ob- 
jects of that contribution, the aver- 
age of which for five years is 
to be stereotyped, are to mest the daily 
and continuous expenses of the county 
and to form a Sinking Fund to pay 
off the debt which has been incurred by 
the Commissioners of Supply. It may 
be right enough to stereotype contri- 
bution for the first of these objects, 
but it cannot be right to stereotype 
the second. In the County of Lanark 
the contributions to be stereotyped 
amounted to something like £27,000 
year, of which £17,000 is contributed 
for the daily and continuous expenses 
connected with the county, and £10,000 
towards the Sinking Fund, in order to 
pay off a debt which is rapidly diminish- 
ing, and in a few years may disap 
altogether. Assuming that the debt does. 
disappear altogether, it surely is not 
fair that it should be stereotyped and 
continued for ever. There is another 
matter which requires consideration. In 
certain of the northern counties within, 
the last five years, there have been; 
incurred expenses of an exceptional. 
character,and it is scarcely fair that these, 
exceptional years should be taken in, 
calculating the average to be erp ak 
Ten years, or some other period, should, 
rather be adopted. As a matter of fact, 
however, it would be better to 
rid of this stereotyped contribution: 
altogether. Another violation of the. 
principle of taxation and representation; 
going together is the treatment of the 
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service franchise holders. I regard as 
sound the confention that the rates are 


ractically paid by the service franchise 
fide and that if the ploughman did 
not receive £40 and a free house, he 
would receive £45 or £50 as wages. I 
believe that, asa rule, the owner would 
pa the rate for the service franchise 

older. If that rate were ten shillings— 
half paid by owner, half by occupier— 
the owner would increase the wages of 
the serviceman by five shillings to meet 
his portion of the rate. If that were so, is 
it really worth while to go through all 
this elaborate process to take 5s. out of 
one pocket to put it into another? I con- 
sider the service franchise holders as 
the cream of the electorate in many 
counties, and I should be exceedingly 
sorry that they should be prevented 
from exercising the franchise in the 
election of County Councillors. So much 
for the second requisite. Now as to the 
third. In my opinion, the scheme of the 
Government is sufficiently elastic to 
enable further functions, in course 0: 
time, to be entrusted to the new bodies. 
And now, Sir, I come to the question 
of the duties to be performed by the 
new Oounty Councils. I have heard 
no reasons yet why the work now 
done by the School Boards, the Paro- 
chial Boards, the management of the 
roads and bridges, and all sanitary 
matter, should not be undertaken by one 
County Council. Iam glad to think the 
Lord Advocate contemplates extending 
the powers of the Council. Of course, 
these bodies must creep before they can 
walk, and walk before they can run, 
and it might be a dangerous thing to 
Fas $00 pany. duties on them at once. 

hese new duties will come in time, and 
the scheme will expand to meet them. 
Now, I consider it most important that 
the principle of free education has been 
conceded. I know that this proposal has 
in a sense been sprung upon us, but I 
think that, in spite of some defects, the 
scheme is as good as any likely to be 
proposed. The difficulty is that we have 
only £171,000 to deal with. I should 
have liked if we had had money enough 
to make a clean sweep and have free 
education entirely, and I hope if there 
are any other sources from which money 
can be got for the pu that a clean 
sweep will be made. I wish to consider 
the matter now in reference to the 
£171,000. How is that to be disposed 
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of? The money is to be paid to the 
Education Department, which will hand: 
it over to the School Boards or school. 
managers, who are to provide free educa- 
tion for children attending certain‘ 
schools. £155,000 is to be expended 
in this way, and as the cost per 
week per child is 2d., the number of 
children provided for is about 446,000. 
If that be so, a difficulty arises. The 
bulk of the fees at present are over 2d. 
The latest return shows that 23 per 
cent of the children pay 2d. and below 
3d., 26 per cent pay 3d. and less than 
4d., ot 25 per cent pay 4d. and less 
than 6d. That is a difficulty to whichI 
think the Government should give its 
attention. A great deal has been said 
about pauperizing children Sapa el-. 
ling them to apply to the Parochial 
Board, and the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. 
J. Balfour) has told us that the Parochial 
Board is to be altogether eliminated. 
Are we to understand that the School 


f| Board is now te take the place of the 


Parochial Board, and is the School 
Board to make inquiries with regard to 
the ability or inability of the parents to 
ay fees, because, if so, the School 
Board must simply go to the Parochial 
Board, for there is no other means of 
tting the information? That is a. 
ifficulty, and I do not see how it is to 
be met. In arranging that children 
shall have free education up to the Third 
Standard and have their fees paid in the 
higher standards if their parents are 
unable to pay the fees, we are in a sense 
reverting to the old parochial system ; 
for under that system it is well known 
that while some children paid their fees, 
others—children of ‘‘ pregnant points,” 
to use the words of the old Scotch 
Statute—got their education free. That 
system worked well in the past. I do 
not see why it should not work equally 
well in the future. Hitherto the 
Parochial» Boards have paid £20,000 
a year in fees. Will that grant 
continue? I assume it will not, 
and if it does not the £20,000 is gained. 
Again, under the Endowed Schools Act. 
from £10,000 to £15,000 has been 
given in relief of fees. Will that con- 
tinue? I assume it will not. Then 
there is the nest egg of upwards of® 
£190,000 which was mentioned 
by the hon. Member for Aberdeen 
(Mr. Hunter). We should like to know~ 
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how all this money is to be disposed of ; it 
might with advantage be spent in re- 
establishing and improving the system of 
higher education inScotland. Thatsystem 
has never had fair play in Scotland. 
It has been starved. I should be glad 
if some of the money saved under this 
echeme could be given to the higher 
education. But the freeing of the lower 
standards is, perhaps, the first necessity. 
I assume that the object of the Govern- 
‘ment is, in the main, to diminish the 
pressure which is felt by the compulsory 
clauses. I have always hoped free 
education would come out of the taxa- 
tion, but in this instance it is to come 
out of money which is a kind of 
windfall. I am _ not inclined to 
look a gift-horse in the mouth, 
and therefore I gladly accept the 
£171,000 in the hope that the financial 
genius of the Government will be able 
to devise a satisfactory scheme for its 
application. It is unnecessary for me 
to say much upon the question of de- 


nominational schools. It seems to me 
we must make up our minds, whatever 
our previous conviction, that all schools 
‘must be embraced in the scheme, that 
denominational schools, as well as public 


and Board Schools, must receive advan- 
tages equally. There is just one other 
int I desire to refer to. This Local 
overnment scheme as introduced con- 
‘sists of four Bills. My right hon. Friend 
the Member for the Stirling Burghs 
(Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) stated yes- 
terday that in his opinion the Private 
Bill Prcudiice Bill would not be passed 
this Session. I hope it is not the 
Government’s intention to drop that 
Bill because of all the matters connected 
with the Local Government scheme. I 
believe that measure is as popular, if 
not more popular, than any of the 
others. 
Mr. W. SINCLAIR (Falkirk Burghs): 
I desire to say a very few words upon 
this Bill. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Member for Clackmannan 
(Mr. J. B. Balfour) occupies a high 
ition, but that position carries with 
it corresponding obligations, and I be- 
lieve I only express the view of hon. 
Gentlemen on both sides of the House 
when I say we should like from hon. 
Members who occupy high positions a 
greater amount of condensation and a 
greater amount of arrangement in their 
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speeches than was displayed by the hon: 
cet Weieued Phe tose 3 If we got that, 
a good deal more time would be allowed, 
to non-official Members to speak upon 
subjects which interest not only them- 
selves, but their constituents. Now, I 
am glad to find that the debate so far 
has not been characterized by any Party 
recrimination. There has been evinced 
on both sides of the House a desire to 
recognize that this subject has been 
approached by the Government with a 
wish to settle this question as far as they 
can in accordance with Liberal prin- 
ciples, in accordance with the views of 
the Scotch people. I must express 
regret that the creation of Local Govern- 
ment, which is the birthright of the 
Liberal Party, has not fallen to their 
share; but in doing so I heartily con- 
gratulate the Conservative Government 
in having had the courage of the convic- 
tions they have more recently formed. I 
believe the object of the Bill is —— 
foundations upon which Local Govern- 
ment can be well and properly carried 
on for the advantage of the Scottish 
people. I do not intend to travel over 
all the subjects touched upon in the 
course of the discussion, but only to refer 
to the question of the application of the 
Probate Duty grant for the purposes of 
education. The problem to be solved is 
how best to devote the £171,000, the 
amount available, to the relief of fees, 
and at the same time give the greatest 
relief to the ratepayers. My belief is 
that the Government have commenced 
at the wrong end in proposiag a remis- 
sion of fees in the lower standards 
rather than in the higher standards. 
We must take it for granted that there 
is a great inclination on the part of 
parents to take their children away from 
school at an early age, in order that 
they may reap some advantage from the 
wages the children may earn. That 
tendency is one that has been fought 
against by the Scottish people, and I 
think we ought tu endeavour to en- 
courage by legislative enactments the 
retention of children at school until 
they have passed all the standards. We 
must remember that it is part of the 
parent’s responsibility to provide educa- 
cation for his child up to a certain stan- 
dard just as much as it is part of the 
parent’s responsibility to provide main- 
tenance and clothing for his child up to 
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a given age. If relief is to be given to 
the ratepayer who has children at school, 
it stands to reason that the school fees 
are heaviest while a child is attending 
the higher standards. The object of the 
Government, therefore, in relieving the 
ratepayer will be better effect by 
remitting the fees in the higher stan- 
dards rather than in the lower. I sin- 
«erely hope the Government will find a 
means of abolishing all school fees, but 
failing that, I trust they will remit the 
fees in the higher instead of in the 
lower standards. 

Sr H. MAXWELL: I beg to move 
that the debate be now adjourned. 


Debate further adjourned till Monday 
next. 


POLITICAL OFFICES PENSION ACT 
(1869) REPEAL BILL. (No. 77.) 
Order for Second Reading, read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Bradlaugh.) 


Tae PRESIDENT or raz LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rrroutg, 
‘Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): I think 
that before this Bill is read a second 
time we ought to have some explanation 
of its provisions. 

*Mrz. BRADLAUGH: The Bill only 
contains one clause. It proposes to 
repeal an Act under which certain pen- 
sions of a political character have been 
granted. The matter was discussed in 
1888 in the debate on perpetual 
pensions, and I do not think the House 
at this hour can wish to be troubled 


with any remarks upon it. 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
R. Wassrer): I certainly do not think 
it is desirable that this Bill should be 
read a second time without the 
policy of the measure being dis- 
cussed. The hon. Member has sug- 
gested that it is covered by the discus- 
sion which took place the other night. 

*Mr. BRADLAUGH: No; last 


year. 

Sm R. WEBSTER: I understood 
the hon. Gentleman to say just now 
‘that it was covered by the debate which 
took place the other night; but he now 
says it was covered by a discussion 
‘which took place last year. That 
strengthens the observation I made, 
‘that it seems that this Bill ought cer- 
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tainly not to pass without full discus- 
sion. The Bill proposes to repeal the 
Act of 1869, and to prevent any fur- 
ther pensions being granted. 

*Mr. BRADLAUGH: There is a 
Saving Clause as to existing pensions. 

Sir R. WEBSTER: It seoms to me 
we must consider this matter with refer- 
ence to the circumstances under . which 
pensions are granted. It is quite impos- 
sible by a mere vote of the House now, 
even assuming the hon. Gentleman to be 
successful in obtaining the Second 
Reading, to decide the principle in- 
volved. I donot even know that the 
hon. Gentleman explained the matter at 
great length last year, but I am quite 
certain of this, that if he did explain it 
he did not succeed in getting the assent 
of anything like a majority of the 
House to the views he expressed. 

*Mr. BRADLAUGH: The Resolution 
of the House was unanimous. 

Sir R. WEBSTER: It was not 
unanimous that we should repeal the 
Political Offices Pension Act (1869). I 
certainly would suggest that the debate 
be adjourned. 


It being ten minutes to seven of the 
clock, the debate stood adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed upon Friday 
next, at two of the clock. 


CORPORATE ASSOCIATIONS (PRO- 
PERTY) BILL. (No, 200.) 

Order for Second Reading, read. 

Motion made, and Quéstion proposed, 


‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Howell.) 


Sir R. WEBSTER: The Bill has a 
most seductive title, but I cannot help 
ing it rather as a wolf in sheep's 
clothing. It will alter the whole law in 
respect to corporate property. 
Mr. HOWELL: It is practically 
based on the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission. 


It pa Seven of the clock, the de- 


bate s adjourned. 


Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
next at Two of the clock. 


Attention called to the number of 
Members present. House counted and 
40 Members found in their places. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


orem (p 
SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee, read. 


Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


PENAL SYSTEM AND CONVICT 
DISCIPLINE. 


*Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
8.W.): I rise to move— 

“That the inequality and the irregularity 
of the sentences pronounced by our Criminal 
Courts require the immediate and serious atten- 
tion of the Government, and that an humble 
address be presented to Her Majesty praying 
for the appointment of a Royal Commission to 
inquire as to the best means by which greater 
equality of sentences, and the more systematic 
punishment of repeated offences may be 
secured.”’ 


My original intention was to make my 
Resolution wider in its terms, so as to 
embrace the character of the punish- 
ment as well as the period of its deten- 
tion, but upon reconsideration, and 
consultation with others, I have decided 
to restrict my Resolution within 
its present limits for two reasons. 
In the first place, the most pressing 
scandal in the administration of our 
Criminal Law at present is undoubtedly 
the inequality of sentences; and in the 
second place, so far as I am aware, no 
public inquiry has ever been directed 
to this particular topic, whilst on the 
other hand we have the Reports of 
many Royal Commissions on the treat- 
ment of felons in prison. But I have 
also another reason. The learned 
Solicitor General (Sir E. Clarke) re- 
cently in debate used very remarkable 
language. He said— 

‘There is a great deal of crime among us, 
and as one remedy I look in the direction of 
making our sentences more equal. Let us have 
more certainty of detection, avith known and 
equal punishments.” 

“Known and equal punishments ’’— 
that is the text supplied by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, to which I 
desire to call the attention of the House. 
In the first place, there is probably no 
system in the world—I doubt whether 
there has ever been at any period of the 
world’s history—a criminal system 


which has left so wide a discretion as 
our own to Judges in the apportionment 
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of punishment. Probably my _hon.. 
and learned Friends will tell me: 
that it is necessarily so, and in the. 
present condition of the law I agree. 
withthem. Butwhy? Simply because. 
our definitions of crime are so wide that. 
in one particular definition you embrace- 
offences that are in nature and quality 

essentially different. I will give the: 
House a single illustration. Suppose a. 
band of marauders armed to the teeth 

in the dead of night break into a lonely 

dwelling - house, closely bolted and 

barred, and carry off thousands of 
pounds worth of property. Well, that: 
is burglary. Then, on the other hand, 

suppose this case:—At five minutes 
past nine on a summer evening a poor, 

hunger-driven woman lifts the sash of a. 
baker’s window and takes a penny worth 
of bread for her perabhag, one Well,. 
that is burglary also. Yet in the one 
case the gravity of the offence would 
scarcely be adequately punished by 

penal servitude for life, whilst in the 

other case many of us think that a day’s 
imprisonment would be too severe @ 
penalty. I might give similar illustra-. 
tions under any grave head of crime,. 
rape, bigamy, perjury, and perhaps the 
most conspicuous illustrations of alli 
would be under the head of man- 
slaughter, but I need not occupy time: 
with such illustrations. One of: the: 
suggestions 1 would submit to the con- 
sideration of a Royal Commission is: 
this, whether it is not desirable, and if: 
desirable, whether it is not practicable, 
so to recast our definitions of crime that. 
one particular definition shall not em-- 
brace offences which in nature and! 
quality are absolutely difforent. If that: 
could be done then you would restrict. 
the discretion of the Judges and would: 
secure one desideratum to which the 
Solicitor General referred—namely, that 
the punishment would be know within 
narrower limits than at present. But, 
for argument’s sake, I will suppose that: 
it is impracticable to restrict by legisla-- 
tion the discretion of Judges, or, at all: 
events, impracticable to restrict it in 
any material degree, then I say there is 
the more imperative necessity that we 
should erect in this country a Court 
of Oriminal Appeal. Several cases 
lately brought before the House have 
shown how necessary it is we 
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more. concerns my present purpose 
to point out that where the Commission 
of the offence is not itself in question, it 
is still imperatively important there 
should be under proper conditions the 
right of appeal for the revision of sen- 
tences. I desire to speak with all respect 
of Her Majesty’s Judges, at the 
same time I feel bound to say that no 
sensible, no candid mind can doubt that 
if the sentences of learned Judges were 
liable—I will only put it so high as 
that—were liable to be potest. and 
criticized by a superior Court in the 
same way as the judgment of a Judge 
almost at every point of a civil action is 
liable to be canvassed and criticized by 
a superior Court, then I cannot doubt 
that sentences would be pronounced with 
a very different sense of responsibility, 
and that sentences would, in many cases, 
be very different from those which too 
often startle and disgust the public con- 
science. I desire to quote two cases which 
I have selected because I am extremely 
anxious the attention of the country 
should be called tothem. Iam glad that 
the right hon. Gentleman (the Home 
Secretary) gives me his attention, and I 
hope Her Majesty’s clemency may be 
extended’ to these cases, because, of 
course, under the present law, that is 
the only resource in these and similar 
cases. At the Liverpool Summer Assizes 
last year, four lads, aged about 17, were 
found guilty of robbery from a poor 
woman of the sum of 3s., the robbery 
being accompanied by personal violence. 
It was a most dastardly offence and 
richly deserved a severe punishment. 
But what was the punishment actually in- 
flicted? Penal servitude for 14 years, 
on lads of 17! Iam not surprised that 
the Report of the proceedings says the 
severity of the sentence caused great 
surprise. With the permission of the 
House I will quote a few words from 
the language used by the learned Judge 
in pronouncing sentence. He said :—- 

“Tt is truly intolerable that a set of rascals 
like you, just. between boyhood and manhoed, 
should be allowed to become the terror of all 
decent people.” 


Does not this language on the face of it 
supply evidence of the impulsive im- 
pressionable character of the sentence 
pronounced in hot blood—a sentence 
which, if it could happily come up for 
revision before a full court of Judges, 


would not be allowed to stand ? There is | 
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another case, a still more notorious 
case, to which I will call the right 
hon. Gentleman’s attention. It is a 
case in respect to which an evening 
newspaper, with which I seldom agree, 
performed a great public service by 
continually bringing it before the public 
notice. I mean the well-known case of 
the boy Osborne, 17 years old, convicted 
at the Central Criminal Court, of an 
attempt to blackmail a gentleman by 
threatening to accuse him of an 
odious crime. Of course the crime 
committed by Osborne was a crime of 
the most serious character, a crime which 
requires to be treated with heavy 
punishment. But what was the sen- 
tence pronounced by the learned Judge 
on this lad of 17? No less a sentence 
than penal servitude for life! A few 
months afterwards, at the same Court, 
but before another Judge, a man was 
convicted of a similar crime, a crime 
which the Judge who pronounced 
sentence said was one of the worst 
pombe description of its class, and 
e concluded by passing a sentence 
of ten years’ penal servitude. Since 
that time, at the same Court, again 
and again, men have been convicted 
of the same crime certainly not under 
more aggravated circumstances, and 
in no case has a heavier sentence than 
10 years’ penal servitude been pro- 
nounced. I know the attention of the 
Home Secretary has been called to the 
case and I do hope that he will take it 
into his very serious consideration, 
because I can assure him of this, that 
there is a very considerable section of 
the community who regard the sentence 
as vindictive, and of extremely un- 
justfiable severity. I spoke just 
now of a_ sentence being pro- 
nounced in hot blood and perhaps 
I may be permitted to remind the House 
that some years ago the writer of a 
leading article in the Zimes made a sug- 
gestion that is worthy of consideration. 
It was suggested that, where the crime 
was of a very serious character, which 
must from any point of view necessitate 
a severe sentence, the sentence should not 
be pronounced by a single Judge and on 
the spot, but should be deferred, and 
should | be pronounced after considera- 
tion by the learned Judge who had 
tried the case and two or three 
other Judges, to whom the former 
would have to explain and justify the 
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sentence that he Seopowe to pass. As 
a somewhat analogous illustration I 
may mention that some 25 or 30 years 

three Judges used to sit together at 
the trials of the Central Criminal Court, 
and I have heard Mr. Poland say that 
the plan had an excellent effect. All 
the Judges in turn passed through a 
sort of school at the Central Criminal 
Court with this result, that the Central 
Criminal Court set up a kind of standard 
for criminal sentences, and the Judges 
when they went on circuit adhered very 
much to that standard. That system as 
the House knows probably, exists no 
longer ; we have now only one Judge at 
the Central Criminal Court, and he sits 
on an average only for two or three days, 
and we have therefore lost that valuable 
standard which according to the opinion 
of one of the most eminent criminal 
lawyers of the day once existed. I de- 
sire to avoid if possible every remark of 
an invidious or provocative character, 
and do not therefore propose to dwell at 
length on the sentences which are pro- 
nounced at Quarter Sessions, but I think 
I may at all events say this, that some 
of the most unjustifiable sentences 
passed are pronounced in those Courts, 
although I do not wish to point out 
cases. I may take the fact as sufficiently 
established. There is, however, one class 
of punishments in our Criminal Code as 
to which the superior Judges and the 
Courts of Quarter Sessions seem to 
be at cross purposes. I refer to 
the addition to sentences of penal servi- 
tude of what is called police supervision. 
Judges have exhibited a great objection 
to this police supervision, while Quarter 
Sessions order this addition to sentences 
in the most lavish spirit. It is a subject 
on which there may fairly be considera- 
ble difference of opinion, but I think all 
will — with me that in similar cases 
it ought to be equally applied by all our 
criminal courts. But what are the facts? 
I find that out of 720 cases in which 
sentence of penal servitude was pro- 
nounced, 240 sentences were passed by 
Judges, and of these in only nine cases 
did the Judges order the imprisonment 
to be followed by police supervision, but 
of the remaining 480 sentences passed 
by Quarter Sessions no fewer than 209 
were to be followed by police supervi- 
sion. In other words, while the Judges 
ordered this addition to less than 4 per 
cent of their sentences, the Sessions 
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adopted it in 43 per cent of theirs. I 
think that is a subject to which the at- 
tention of the Commission might pro- 
perly be directed. If the Judges will 
not order police supervision then I think 
it would only be reasonable that Quarter 
Sessions should be precluded from 

ing such sentences. As I have referred 
to the Magistrates I may be permitted 
t> point out the gross inequality in re- 
— to sentences pronounced upon 
children by courts of summary juris- 
diction. Now, we had thought —at 
least, I had thought — that imprison- 
ment of very young children had prac- 


tically ceased, and I must say I was. 


astonished by the revelations of Mr. 
John Hutton, a Yorkshire Magistrate, 
last year, who showed that 40 children 
under 16 years of age had in the pre- 
vious 12 months been committed to 
Northallerton Gaol, and he mentioned 
also the fact more immediately pertinent 
to my present purpose, that 17 of these 
40 children had been committed by one 
Magistrate. I find also from the last 
Return that upon the 3ist March last 
there were seven children under 12 years 
of age in Her Majesty’s prisons. Now 
what doesthis mean? I may here usea 
very short quotation :— 

‘‘ Those only who have seen, as I have seen, 
a little creature of 8 or 9 years of age crouching 
in a corner of a ceil and crying for its mother, 


can fully realize what must be the amount of 
misery inflicted by such treatment.” 


Now that is not the language of a senti- 
mentalist addressing a public meeting, 
it is taken from a semi-official communi- 
cation addressed to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Warwickshire by an experienced, and 
perhaps I may say without offence, a 
case-hardened Police Magistrate, Mr. 
Kinnersley, of Birmingham. I rejoice 
in the fact that a Bill. has been intro- 
duced for the ‘‘ Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children.” I shall rejoice still more 
if it passes into law, but at the same 
time I would for a moment ask the House 
to consider whether there is not a v 

considerable degree of cruelty practi 

upon children in the way I have indi- 
cated under the sanction of the law by 
cruel or thoughtless Magistrates. One 
of the contrasts which most impross the 
nag = is the. extreme severity 
with which crimes aint property 
are punished, as ccmapaisi vith the 
leniency, I might almost say the callous 
leniency, in some cases exhibited -in 
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sentences for crimes against the person. 
It is not necesssary that I should give 
the House more than one or two illus- 
trations, because any newspaper which 
contains a report of criminal trials shows 
the contrast upon which I am now in- 
sisting. I will take, however, one or 
two cases. B, a weak-minded man who 


had onee been sent to gaol for a minor} y 


offence—of course, it must have been a 
felony, was for stealing a shirt sentenced 
to five years’ penal servitude, and five 
years’ police supervision. Here is 
another :—C had been committed to gaol 
four times for petty offences, then for 
stealing a rabbit-gin he was sentenced 
to 7 years’ penal servitude, and 2 years’ 
police supervision, and again for stealing 
a garden fork to 10 years’ penal servitude 
and 5 years’ police supervision. And now 
here is a case to which I ask particular 
attention, that of a man convicted—a 
first offence—of embezzlement and sent 
into penal servitude. I haveno right to 
complain of that, embezzlement is a 
most serious crime; I do not know the 
facts of the case, I assume that he 
was properly sentenced. He came 
out of prison and for 16 years he lived 
an honest man. Then he stole some 
candles, was convicted of that, the 
“gps conviction was raked up against 
im, and he was sentenced to seven 
years’ penal servitude, and seven years’ 
police supervision. Now, I do pronounce 
that a scandalous thing—(‘“ Where Pr”) 
I give the case as I find it in this book 
“natant by Mr. W. Tallack, the 
etary to the Howard Association, 
which I think will carry weight with my 
hon. and learned Friend. It does not 
say where this sentence was passed, but 
no doubt I shall be able to supply my 
hon. Friend with the information later. 
In the Roman Law they had cumulative 
sentences as we have, but if an interval 
of three years elapsed between the ter- 
mination of one period of punishment 
and the commission of a second offence, 
then the first offence could not be raked 
up to aggravate the sentence for the 
second offence. There is a humane and 
or spirit in such an enactment. 
ow I come to the last case with which 
under this head I need trouble the 
House. Atthe Autumn Assizes at York, 
in 1887, a distinguished Judge—there is 
no reason why 1 should not say it was 
the Lord Chief Justice—had before him 
&woman who had already undergone 
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10 years’ imprisonment for stealing a 
door mat, and was then charged with 
the theft of a piece of linen. 
The Lord Chief Justice sentenced her 
to three weeks hard labour and made 
the following observation— 

“IT do not know what is to become of 
punishment. If people are to be sent to 10 
ears’ penal servitude for stealing door mat, 
what isto be done with men for half killing 
their wives ?’’ 

The fact is we punish petty offences 
against property in cases of a 
second felony with such disproportionate 
severity that there is absolutely no 
margin of difference left for the punish- 
ment of crimes of personal violence, 
hence it is that we have corporal 
punishment so often advocated in such 
cases. As long as the law practically 
teaches that a man’s person is far less 
sacred than his property, and that the 
smallest theft is to be regarded as more 
criminal than the grossest cruelty, so 
long shall we have as a result a big 
crop of crimes of violence and brutality. 
I he no doubt my hon. Friends 
opposite will be disposed to say, as 
many of them have said in the press 
and elsewhere, that the public find 
fault with sentences because they do 
not understand them. Let this be 
granted, and even so my case will be 
proved up to the hilt, for if the public 
conscience is revolted by punishments 
which are excessive in some cases and 
callously lenient in others, then I say 
at mischief is done and one of the 
chief ends of punishment is defeated, 
because you have not carried the 
opinion of the country with you. 
There is one case which I well remem- 
ber. It occurred in 1881, in the Central 
Criminal Court, and excited great public 
attention and much unfavourable animad- 
version. It happened that on the same 
day—in the summer of 1881—a very 
distinguished Judge tried two men for 
the terrible crime in each case of kicking 
a woman to death. In one case the 
woman was the mistress of the 
man who committed the crime, and 
in the other she was the wife of the 
criminal. The sentences were— 
in one case six weeks’ imprisonment, 
and in the other five years’ penal servi- 
tude. By an unhappy fatality it 
happened that the sentence of five years’ 
servitude was passed in the case 

in which the woman was the mistress, 
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whilst that of six weeks’ imprisonment 
was awarded in the case in which the 
woman was only the wife. Well, Mr. 
Speaker, I will for argument’s sake 
grant that it is conceivable that the 
offence of kicking a wife to death in a 
fit of drunken passion can be adequately 
punished by six weeks’ imprisonment, 
although I think that that is a very large 
concession to make. But, at all events, 
I say that such a sentence ought not to 
have been passed upon the spur of the 
moment as the result of the impression 
made upon the mind of a single Judge, 
however eminent, but ought to have 
been passed after consideration by a 
Court at least as strong as the Court 
which tries Crown Cases Reserved. 
Probably my learned Friends will say 
with regard to my remarks about the 
severity with which crimes against 
property are punished that a person is 
not sent into penal servitude because he 
steals a shirt, or a garden fork, or a 
pennyworth of herrings, or three penny- 
worth of candles, but because he has 
repeatedly committed offences against 
society. Well, there isa good deal in 
that objection, and I quite admit that 
the case of habitual offenders is one of 
the most difficult problems which con- 
fronts us. There are two classes of 
habitual offenders who give the greatest 
"orem trouble to conscientious Judges 

efore whom they come. One class is 
guilty of repeated petty misdemeanours, 
the other of repeated petty felonies. 
The old law draws a wide, and in many 
cases very irrational distinction, be- 
tween felonies and misdemeanours, 
and to one of the distitictions 
which still exist I desire to call 
the attention of the House. In the case 
of repeated felonies, of however trivial 
a character, the law allows the cumu- 
lation of sentences. For a second felony 
a heavier sentence can be passed than 
for a first, but the same principle of 
cumulation is not permitted by our 
law to be applied to misdemeanours. 
The result is that you have a consider- 
able number of persons in this country 
upon whom scores pf contemptible sen- 
tences of a few days or weeks have been 
passed. I saw reported a little while 
ago the case of a woman who had been 
convicted as many as 150 times, and 
readers of newspapers occasionally come 
across cases in which men and women 
have received these small sentences 50, 
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60 or 70 times. Now, it is perfectly 
evident that persons of that class are- 
not afraid of prison, and, what is per- 
haps of still greater importance and 
significance is that the yee which: 
they feel for prison they spread thro 

the society in which they move. 
long ago as 1872 the Liverpool Magis- 
trates made a move in this matter. 
They approached the Home Secre 
and strongly urged that it was desirable 
that the cumulative principle of sen- 
tences should be applied to the punish- 
ment of all crimes, whether misde- 
meanours or felonies. I am disposed to 
think that great good would result from 
a change in the law of that character, 
and I think it is one of the subjects 
which might with great public advan- 
tage be referred to the Commission for 
which I ask to-night. As I have said, 
the — of cumulation does 
apply to felonies, but it is applied 
in the most absurdly capricious and 
cruel manner. The proposition cannot 
be too frequently insisted upon, because 
all experience proves the truth of it, 
that the efficacy of punishment con- 
sists not in its severity, but in its cer- 
tainty. I hold in my hand a book 
recently published by Mr. William 
Tallack, the Secretary of the Howard 
Association, entitled, ‘‘ Penological and 
Preventive Sentences ’— rather a for- 
bidding title for a singularly interesting 
and most useful book. It is a book that 
has gained the warmest encomiums from 
men of the first eminence both in this 
country and abroad, and it seems to me 
most amply to deserve all the praise it 
has received. Mr. Tallack says— 

‘* Whenever a first brief imprisonment has 
failed to secure its object it should never be 
repeated. The same ground should never be 
gone overagain. Every subsequent conviction 
should involve some definite increase of de- 
tention. It is of comparatively minor im- 
portance if the amount of an additional penalty 
is but small so long as it is certain to be greater 
than anyone pons: undergone by the same 
individual. It can hardly be too often repeated 
or recognized that the main element in the 
repression of crime is not severity but cer- 
tainty, and in order to render this the more 
practicable it must involve moderate and patient 
gradation,” 

I commend these observations to the 
very serious attention of the Govern- 
ment and the House. The cardinal 
rule which, it seems to me, should 
be observed in the administration of 
punishment, is never merely to 
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gepeat. On the other hand, the 
cumulation of sentences, operating 
almost with the certainty, the in- 
exorable certainty of natural laws, 
ean hardly fail in the majority of 
cases to impress the minds. of the 
offenders and produce the most salutary 
results, as, in fact, wherever it has been 
eat tried it has produced satisfactory 
results. It would be too hopeful to 
wr gr that even under such a plan you 
ill in all cases’ succeed with old 
offenders. You will still have to keep 
servitude in reserve. Penal ser- 
vitude should, however, only be given 
in cases where every other remedy has 
been tried, whereas, at the present 
time, as the cases I have put before 
the House show, penal servitude is fre- 
uently imposed most unjustifiably, in 
the case of conviction for petty felonies. 
There are some who seem di d to 
do away with the difference which the 
law has hitherto established between 
mere imprisonment and penal servitude. 
For my own part I do not sympathize 
with these views. I think that the gulf 
which is fixed between the longest term 
of mere imprisonment and the shortest 
term of penal servitude is a wise pro- 
vision, and I think it would be a mis- 
take to endeavour to get rid of it. I 
hope the Government will lend a 
favourable ear to the appeal I am mak- 
ing tothem. If they do not respond I 
hope I may make an appeal to the 
House. But in any case Tom so firmly 
eonvinced of the practicability of some 
of the suggestions I have ventured to 
make, and especially so convinced am I 
of the salutary effects which would fol- 
low from the plan—the credit of which 
is not mine but Mr. Tallack’s—of 
gradual and moderate cumulation of 
punishment, both for misdemeanours 
and felonies, that if I should be so un- 
fortunate as to fail to-night I shall cer- 
tainly revert to the subject on the first 
opportunity. I beg to move the Amend- 
ment which stands in my name. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
from the word “That,” to the end of 
the Question, in order to add the words 


“That the inequality and the irregularity of 
the sentences pronounced by our Criminal 
Courts require the immediate and serious atten- 
‘tion of the Government, and that an humble 
Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying 
for the a tment of a Koyal Commission to 
inquire as to the best means by which greater 
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uality of sentences and the more systematic 
aro of ted offences may be 
secured.’’—(Mr, Pie -) 

*Me. FORRES! FULTON (West 
Ham, North): The question of the 
por rent of sentences is one which I 
think is well worthy of the attention of 
the Legislature. There can be no doubt 
at all that there is a wide divergence in 
the action not only of Judges, but of 
Chairmen of Quarter Sessions, in the 
views they take of the particular 
crimes on which they have to pass sen- 
tences. Having had some experience 
of the administration of the criminal 
law, I have over and over again been 
struck with the Em that the sentences 
passed by one Judge are much more 
severe than those passed by another in 
the same court. At the same time I do 
not ee with my hon. and learned 
Friend that this is a subject which 
ought to be referred to a Royal Com- 
mission. I think that is about the 
most unsatisfactory way of dealing with 
it which could possibly be adopted. We 
known that when a Royal Commission 
is appointed on any subject, as a rule 
nothing whatever is done. My hon. 
and learned Friend has given us cases 
in which he says very unequal sentences 
have been passed. He has referred 
to the case of a man named Osborne 
who was sentenced to penal ser- 
vitude for life for threatening to 
accuse somebody else of a crime. 
No doubt that offence has always 
been regarded by Her Majesty’s Judges 
as one of the most serious offences 
known to the law, and I understand my 
hon. and learned Friend to say he also 
considers it to be a very serious offence. 
It has always been classed by the 
Judges with the sending of threatening 
letters and has practically always been 
visited with a term of penal servitude. 
It has been a mafter of astonishment to 
me that when lists of Irish outrages 
have been commented on in this House 
the sending of threatening letters has 
always been pooh-poohed and treated as 
if it were not a serious offence. Penal 
servitude for life is a very serious sen- 
tence to pass on a boy of 17, and I say 
without hesitation. and in all humility, 
that so far as my own opinion is con- 
cerned I certainly agree with the course 
uniformly pursued by the Lord Chief 
Justice of England of dealing with ex- 
ceptional leniency with first offences, or 
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first offences committed after previous 
convictions, where the previous convic- 
tions have taken place a long time ago. 
When acrime has been committed 10 
or 15 years ago, and punishment in- 
flicted, the conviction ought to be wiped 
out, and the wretched man who has 
committed another crime after such in- 
terval should be allowed to have a fresh 
start. The sentence on the boy of 17 
years to which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman has referred was a most ex- 
orbitant punishment if I may use the 
expression, and one, the full particulars 
of which, I should like to hear. The 
case must have happened a long time 


ite PICKERSGILL : In 1886. 
*Mr. FORREST FULTON: I am 
sorry to hear that. I should have thought 
it would have been more likely to have 
happened in the year 1826. I entirely 
ogzee with my hon. and learned Friend 
(Mr. Pickersgill) that this case should 
receive the serious consideration of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary. But this is only a detail. My hon. 
and learned Friend suggests certain 
remedies. He suggests that there should 
be a Royal Commission appointed to 
inquire into the subject, and he throws 
out other suggestions of a practical 
character. He says that three years ago 
three Judges were in the habit of sitting 
at the Central Criminal Court to lay 
down rules which were followed in that 
Court and by Chairmen of Quarter 
Sessions. 
Mr. PICKERSGILL: Not by Chair- 
men of Quarter Sessions, but by Judges. 
*Mr. FORREST FULTON : Well, I 
object altogether to that. My experience 
of what is called the uniform sentences 
of Judges is that the system has worked 
unsatisfactorily. I will give an instance. 
I happen to have the honour to be the 
senior Counsel to Her Majesty’s Post 
Office in the County of London. There 
has been a practice for some time of 
passing in every case a sentence of five 
years’ penal servitude on Post Office 
servants committing a certain class of 
offence. I am very glad to say that that 
rule, though it used formerly to be 
adopted by the Judges, is now more 
honoured in the breach than the observ- 
ance. I am glad to think that the de- 
ure from the course which was 
rmerly pursued by the Recorder of 
London and the Common Serjeant is 
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one that meets with the approval of 
Her Majesty’s Postmaster General. [I 
do not think it would be desirable 
that omg should be a rule Beis down 
by the Judges as to partic cases, 
for a Gan rely upon the Judge who 
tries the case to a very large extent. My 
hon. and learned Friend refers to news- 
paper reports of criminal cases. A man 
steals a trifling article and is sentenced to 
a very serious and exceptional punish- 
ment, and the circumstances of the case 
are hurriedly yp ay in the press, the 
full facts not always appearing. Al- 
though the members of the Fourth 
‘Estate are very praiseworthy in some 
respects, the hon. wens will agree 
with me that they are never so incorrect 
as in reporting criminal cases. They are 
seldom near the facts of thecase. The 
reports are hurriedly prepared, and it is 
impossible for the public to form a true 
conception of what occurs from the 
reports that appear in the public press. 
From my experience in the Metropolis, 
I must say the sentences are carefully 
considered by the Judges. The Recorder 
of London is a man who takes infinite 
pains in the sentences he passes. He 
is remarkable amongst all the Judges 
for the carefulness of his sentences and 
their lenient description. With regard to 
the Judges who attend the Central 
Criminal Court, they do differ no doubt 
very much as to the view they take of 
particularcrimes. Forinstance, in regard 
to the offence of bigamy, some J i 
think it acrime of a most serious nature, 
and of course, it may be most serious. 
Where a man pretends to be a single 
man and marries a woman, I have 
always contended that in substance he 
commits the offence of rape, and ought 
to be punished by penalservitude. But 
on the other hand, there are crimes which 
are only technically bigamy—in the case, 
for instance, where the woman knows 
that the man is married and yet 
desires that he should marry her 
for the sake of her status amongst 
those in the midst of whom she 
lives. In this latter class of cases 
most Judges pass sentence of one 
day’s imprisonment, but others con- 
demn the man to a long term of 
imprisonment, or even to a sentence 
of penal servitude. The practical 
question is, Is there a remedy for this 
state of things? I believe there is, and. 
I believe it is to be found in a properly 
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_ constituted Court of Criminal Appeal. 


But a properly constituted Oourt of 
Criminal Appeal, as it has hitherto been 
proposed by Members of this House, 
and lawyers of position, is to give an 
appeal on questions of law only; and that, 
of course, would not meet the case which 
the hon. Member has brought before the 
House. But I see no reason why the ques- 
tion of the re or inadequacy of a 
sentence should not be brought before 
such a Court. Throughout the whole of 
England we have had a very remarkable 
example of the way in which the Sum- 
mary Jurisdiction Act has been worked 
in the matter of summary offences. 
There is in this country an appeal in 
every case of conviction by a Magis- 
trate to the Court of Quarter Sessions, 
and during the two years that I had 
the honour to act as Counsel to 
the Treasury, there were constant 
appeals to Quarter Sessions, where the 
only ground of appeal was that the sen- 
tence passed by the Metropolitan Police 
Magistrates was excessive—thatitshould 
have been a fine instead of imprison- 
ment, or where it was imprisonment, 
that it should have been for a less term. 
I did not know until this morning that 
my hop. and learned Friend intended to 
bring this matter forward, and I am thcre- 
fore speaking from memory, but I should 
think that in 10 per cent of the 
cases the sentences were reduced from 
terms of imprisonment to a fine, and 
terms of imprisonment reduced say from 
three months to one month. So that we 
have here a practical illustration of the 
value of an appeal against a severe 
sentence. But the matter does not rest 
there. A Quarter Sessions Appeal is 
a new hearing ; the whole of the case is 
gone into again and the whole of the 
Witnesses are examined. I do not sup- 
= it would be possible for a Court of 

iminal Appeal to re-hear cases and 
re-examine witnesses. They could 
have before them written depositions. 
That is a fair guide of what the 
facts were at the trial. A case 
could be stated setting out any fresh 
circumsntaces or evidence adduced at 
the trial, or the Judges notes could be 
referred to, and upon this material, 
Without going through the form of 
a re-hearing, the whole case might be 
re-investigated so that a proper and 
satisfactory result might be arrived at. 
I may here say that I am not disposed 
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to be so reticent on the subject of 
Chairmen of Quarter Sessions as the 
hon. and learned Gentleman opposite. 
Having had experience of Quarter Ses- 
sions in Essex and Hertfordshire and 
other counties, I think that Quarter 
Sessions sentences are exactly the 
sentences we ought to deal with. ‘The 
Chairmen of Quarter Sessions do un- 
doubtedly pass much heavier sentences 
than the Judges, and they constantly 
refuse bail in cases were bail might pro- 
perly be allowed. There are flagrant 
eases before both the Chairmen of 
Quarter Sessions and the Recorders 
of Boroughs, in which it would be 
very desirable to overhaul the sentences. 
One of the objections taken to this 
suggested revision is, that the Court 
of Review would be flooded with 
appeals, and the Judges would be con- 
stantly called upon to decide whether a 
sentence should have been five years or 
five months; but I think there can be 
little doubt that if it were thoroughly 
understood that any defendant who has 
been convicted before a Judge or Chair- 
man would appeal against the sentence 
passed upon him to a properly consti- 
tuted Court of Criminal Appeal, much 
— care would be exercised by the 

udges or Chairmen than is exercised 
under existing circumstances. It is 
notorious that the Judges do not like 
being overruled ; what an anomaly it is 
that a man who brings an action to 
recover £20 can go up to the House of 
Lords, if he thinks it necessary, in order 
to have the verdict set aside, and that 
no appeal is permitted in regard to 
criminal sentences. With reference to 
the proposal to refer the matter to a 
Royal Commission, that appears to me 
to be unsatisfactory; but at the same 
time I hope this discussion will 
help to bring about some practical 
result with regard to the question 
of police supervision. I have al- 
ways entertained a very strong opinion 
that the House of Commons never in- 
tended, when the statute was passed, 
that this power of supervision should be 
exercised in the way it is, the result 
being that when a man has served a 
certain time and has been released on a 
ticket-of-leave he is so dodged about by 
the police that he is frequently prevent- 
ed from getting an honest living. I feel 
assured that this sort of supervision was 
never intended to be exercised, unless 
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under very exceptional circumstances, 
and mainly with regard to receivers of 
stolen goods; for men who are convict- 
ed of this offence constitute one of the 
most dangerous classes in the commu- 
nity ; and in such cases police supervi- 
sion is a very excellent thing. In the 
‘way however, in which the power has 
been used, it has proved most mischie- 
vous, and I hear on all hands that, 
instead of exercising a wise and bene- 
ficial influence on the interests of accused 
persons, it has had exactly the contrary 
effect. Under these circumstances, 
though I am unable to support the 
Resolution of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman in the form in which it has been 
brought forward, I am glad that the 
matter has been brought under the 
attention of the House, and I hope it is 
the intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to make a proposal which will in 
some way meet the object in view. 
*Mr. H. H. FOWLER (Wolverhamp- 
ton, East): I quite agree with the hon. 
and learned Gentleman who has just 
sat down, that the House is indebted to 
the hon. and learned Member for Beth- 
nal Green (Mr. Pickersgill) for bringing 
forward this grave and important ques- 
tion, one that in my judgment has long 
demanded the attention of Parliament. 
I hope that this evening will not be 
allowed to pass away without some 
indication from the Government that a 
practical result will follow the debate in 
which we are now engaged. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman who has just 
spoken has agreed in the main with the 
case which has been made out by the 
hon. and learned Member for Bethnal 
Green, but I would point out that we 
ought not to confine the consideration of 
this question to the mere severity 
of the sentences that are passed; we 
ought also to consider the other 
points of the Motion on the Paper 
—namely, ‘‘ the inequality and irregu- 
larity of the sentences pronounced 
by our Criminal Courts,” and ‘the 
more systematic punishment of re- 
ted offences.” My hon. Friend, 
in introducing this subject, did not 
indicate that there was any great 
growth in the amount of punishment 
inflicted, or any great increase in our 
criminal population. It is a matter 
upon which the country may congratu- 
late itself that there has been for many 


years a steady decrease. not only in the | 
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prison population, but also in the convict . 
population, and that at the present 
moment there are proportionately fewer 
people in average a life, and also 
fewer prisoners undergoing penal servi- 
tude than have ever been known since 
statistics have been obtainable on the 
subject. If we go back for a period of 
20 years we find that the average prison 
population was 17,500, and to-day it is 
14,500, although the population has 
increased 5,000,000. In 1871 the 
number of persons under sentence of 
penal servitude was 11,700 ; the number 
last year had come down to 6,900. 
We may, I think, congratulate our- 
selves that in a population of 
28,000,000, our convict population 
is below 7,000. Although we are 
obliged to my hon. Friend for having 
drawn attention to this question, 
I cannot but admit that it is a very 
difficult one for Parliament to deal with. 
Iam a strong advocate for drawing a 
very sharp line between the action of 
the Legislature and the action of the 
Judiciary ; and it is only in extreme and 
grave cases that Parliament should 
interfere with what I may call the 
regular action of the Judges. But with 
reference to the infliction of sentences, 
that is a power invested in the Judges 
by Parliament. We have given an 
enormous breadth of judicial discretion, 
and there is no country in the world in 
which so vast an amount of discretion 
is entrusted to the Judiciary as in this 
country—a fact which becomes more 
serious when applied to the case 
of trials at Quarter Sessions. More- 
over, there is in this country a complete 
absence of any system or. standard of 
punishment such as other systems of 
jurisprudence have. In the Continental 
Codes we find a system of fixed punish- 
ment with only a very small margin of 
discretion ; whereas we are without any 
system at all, for unless it be that the 
Judges have an understanding am 
themselves, of which I am ignorant, 
know of no rule except that under which 
all offences against. the Post Office 
are treated with exceptional severity. 
Another discouraging feature in the 
jurisprudence of this country is that we 
ave no Court of Criminal Appeal. I 
think the motion is justified on three 
grounds—namely, the breadth allowed 
to judicial discretion, the absence of & 
fixed code of punishments, and the 
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want of a Court of Criminal 5 
The hon. and learned Gentleman 
opposite has admitted the disproportion 
constantly observable in the sentences 
by different Judges for the same 

ind of offence, as well as _ the 
extraordinary severity of some of the 
sentences passed. I have no wish to 
give the names of particular individuals, 
nor to bring forward particular cases, 
because thie House could not have all 
the facts before it that were brought 
before the Judges at the time, and upon 
which they were induced to act. But I 
will take a class of cases which came 
under my knowledge a few years ago. 
One of the learned Judges who were 
associated with them is now dead, and 
the other learned Judge has been re- 
mitted to another sphere; but those two 
Judges were sitting at the same time at 
two different assizes—one in the county 
of Stafford, and the other in the county 
of York. They were trying a certain 
class of offences. The Judge at Leeds 
was inflicting, for this particular 
kind of offence, a punishment of two 
years’ hard labour; but the Judge at 
Stafford was imposing for the same 
offence 20 years’ penal servitude. Now, 
it is evident that either one sentence was 
absurdly small or the other was 
grotesquely severe. Again, you may 
notice an enormous disproportion in the 
punishments inflicted for bigamy and 
other offences against the person, 
with regard to which there are some 
J ro who hold very strong opinions, 
while there are other Judges who hold 
strong opinions as to offences against 
property—each class of offence being 
‘treated by these Judges with exceptional 
severity. Taking what is the course pur- 
sued to-day, as a whole, we find that the 
punishments are far more severe where 
property is involved than where offences 
against the person are involved. It 
may be said that after all this is only 
the survival of what was a reasonable 
practice 100 years ago when society was 
accustomed to defend itself against 
avts of violence by acts of violence. 
It was an essential part of a gentle- 
man’s costume in those days to 
wear swords, with the intention to use 
them, and they did use them. While 
there was then a protection against 
personal violence which does not now 
exist, property is at the present time 
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much more efficiently protected than it 
was then. Then there was no organized 
— i 2 —- am: and — 
inflicted terrible ties against sheep- 
stealing, ideoanuntiiie and other 
offences against property in order to 
protect itself. he main offences 
against property now are of a pe 

character, whereas, on the other hand, 
it is a sad fact that offences against 
the person are increasing, and offences 
against the person are not as severely 
punished at the present day as they 
ought to be. The hon. Member for 
Bethnal Green has mentioned some 
cases of severe punishments, and I 
mention one other, that of a man who 
was sentenced to 12 years’ penal servi- 
tude and seven years’ police supervision 
for stealing a piece of canvas. Alto- 
gether that man had, at different times, 
been sentenced to 34 years’ imprison- 
ment and penal servitude and seven 
years’ police supervision. These are 
sentences which no reason can justify in 
a humane and Christian country. With 
regard to the sentences in Post Office 
cases, I remember a very learned Judge 
telling me that nothing would induce 
him to pass the sentence of five 
years’ penal servitude simply because it 
was a Post Office case. I am delighted 
to hear that this meets with the approval 
of the Postmaster General, because 
there has been an impression that the 
legal advisers of the Post Office pressed 
for these severe punishments. With 
regard to embezzlement cases, bank 
robberies, and the graver cases of 
breaches of trust, it is contended that 
severe sentences are justified. What is 
wanted is to deter others from com- 
mitting the same offence, and also, no 
doubt, to mark the gravity of the crime 
the particular offender has committed ; 
but I wonder whether hon. Members 
realize what such sentences as seven, 
10, or 15 years’ penal servitude in- 
volve? A man who commits any of 
those offences loses his character, his 
prospects are ruined, his wife is con- 
demned to an awful widowhood, and 
his children are orphans. To con- 
demn that man to 10 or 15 years 
of slavery in addition is an excess 
of punishment which cannot be jus- 
tified. I remember when I was at 
the Home Office a very learned Judge, 
now not alive, was conducted over 
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Portland Prison, and when he saw what 
penal servitude really was, he learned 
what penal servitude really was, and he 
stated that if he had known what that 

unishment really was he should not 

ave passed some of the sentences he 
had inflicted. In my opinion long terms 
of penal servitude ought not to be 
passed on habitual offenders. Refer- 
ence has been made to sentences passed 
at Quarter Sessions, and the hon. 
Member who has just sat down has 
referred to their severity. The official 
statistics show that in 1887 there were 
1,896 sentences passed at Quarter 
Sessions exceeding six months’ im- 
prisonment with hard labour, and of 
those 331 were sentences of penal ser- 
vitude. Perhaps, standing by itself, 
that, compared with sentences at 
Assizes, may not be a disproportionate 
average. What struck me most were the 
sentences in cases of offences against 
property committed without violence, for 
which last year there were passed 245 
sentences of penal servitude. For simple 
larceny alone 140 sentences of penal 
servitude were passed. That shows a 
case for inquiry as to whether there 
are facts in connection with cases of 
simple larceny in this country which 
justifies such sentences. We have to 
consider the effect of those sentences 
upon society itself and upon the crimi- 
nals. I would call the attention of the 
House to what has been going on in 
Liverpool during the last three years. 
Mr. Hopwood was appointed Recorder of 
Liverpool three years ago, and at the 
commencement of his duties there he laid 
down a principle which he intended to 
adopt of imposing much milder sen- 
tences than had theretofore been the 
practice. He was exposed to much 
public criticism in consequence of 
the opinions he then expressed. We 
have now got statistics for three years, 
and I think the House will admit that 
is a fair period in which to test the 
working of his plan. Mr. Hopwood 
haa a review of the last three years. 

e total number of prisoners during 
the preceding three years—that is the 
three years before Mr. Hopwood was 
appointed—was 1,889, the total punish- 
ment of whom was 1,681 years, 3 months, 
and 7 days, or an average of 10 months 
per prisoner. One-third of these 1,889 
prisoners pleaded guilty. During the 
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last three years, where these milder 
sentences have been passed the number 
tried has been 1,608, a reduction of 
nearly 300, and the punishments inflicted 
during the three years has amounted to- 
408 years, or an average of 8 months 
against 10, the number who pleaded 
guilty being one-half. Mr. Hopwood 
says— 


‘Tf the total imprisonment of the later three- 
years be deducted from the additional imprison- 
ment of the three former years, then there is. 
this large reduction of punishment, which repre- 
sents a saving of human misery which anyone 
may estimate for himself, and a saving of any 
actual charge to the nation of £20 per head per 
annum. Of the total of prisoners during the last 
three years 600 had been previously convicted,. 
and had returned from sentences inflicted in 
earlier years, and were not, therefore, the pro- 
duct of the system now adopted.” 
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The argument of Mr. Hopwood is prac- 
tically this, that by his milder sen- 
tences crime has been reduced and 
not increased, and I think that is 
an end the House wants to reach. 
But, Sir, we have been talking 
to-night exclusively about penal ser- 
vitude. A short time ago a well known 
correspondent of the TZimes, who is 
supposed to be a Law Lord, stated 
that two years’ imprisonment with 
hard labour was about the extreme 
punishment which the ordinary man 
could bear. According to the present 
authorities, five years’ penal servitude, 
which is reducible by good conduct 
to something like three years and nine 
months, is not so severe as two years” 
imprisonment under our present system.. 
I cannot defend that state of things. I 
do not think there ought to be those 
variations in the nature and extent of the 
punishment. I think a great deal may be 
said in favour of the consolidation of 
punishment so as to have somethi 

like similarity of treatment. But now 

want to come to the practical question, 
because I do not know whether hon- 
Members are going to dispute the 
position taken up with so much force by 
the hon. Member for Bethnal Green— 
namely, that disproportionate sentences 
are passed by different Judges, and that 
we have no uniformity of punishment. 
What is the remedy? My hon. Friend 
asks fora Royal Commission. The hon 
Member below the Gangway suggests 
the establishment of a Court of os or 
The Solicitor General, when he had not 
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the responsibilities of office upon him, 
expressed himself in this House in 
very clear language on this question the 
last time it was brought before him, in 
favour of a Court of Criminal Appeal. 
He said : 


“Sentences of penal servitude were passed 
with a light heart by Judges who sometimes did 
not know the amount of misery they were in- 
flicting upon the unfortunate creatures they 
sentenced. He was sure that this point in the 
administration of the Criminal Law brought a 

eat deal of anxiety upon the Secretary of 

tate who was implored to consider the terrible 
sentences that had been passed, and there can 
be no reason why appeals in such cases should 
not be allowed.” 


The Solicitor General was followed in 
the debate by the then Home Secretary, 
who pointed out that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
Plymouth had admitted that one of the 
great misfortunes and scandals of our 


‘ ¢riminal jurisprudence was the in- 


equality of sentences given by criminal 
Judges for the same offence. What has 
been the result of appeal in civil cases ? 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bury in 1883 told the House that 
during the six preceding years 44 per 
cent of the decisions} taken to the Court 
of Appeal were reversed, and only 56 
per cent confirmed. That is a stron 
roof of the liability of Courts of the 
irst Instance to err. My right hon. 
Friend the then Attorney General, and 
now Member for Hackney, said that 
25 per cent of the applications for new 
trials were granted. No doubt the Home 
Secretary will point out the difficulties 
there would be in constituting a Court 
of Oriminal Appeal, owing to the large 
number of cases that would come before 
it. Ido not deny that there are difficulties 
attending the constitution of a Court of 
Criminal Appeal, but I believe that 
advantages would vastly outweigh the 
Rovher. There ought to be some- 
thing like uniformity of punishment ; 
something like a distinct understanding 
¢ a certain measure of punishment 
should be inflicted for a certain class of 
Offence, and it is because I see, the 
difficulty of dealing with the question of 
disproportionate sentences, unless we 
get the sympathy and support of the 
udges in carrying out the reform, that 
T support the Motion of my hon. and 
learned friend for the appointment of the 
Royal Commission. The question is 
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one well worthy of grave and judicial 
inquiry. Some of the best legislation. 
we have had has been the result of 
inquiries by Royal Commissions, and I 
think the Judges should have brought: 
before them, and the country should 
have brought before it, the actual work- 
ing of our judicial system. I think that. 
a Royal Commission will afford far 
better means of securing this end than 
speeches in this House. I am satis- 
fied that our present judicial system 
is not humane; we are inflicting for 
certain offences punishments which are 
inflicted in no other civilized country in. 
the world.. The Motion is one which 
should command the sympathy of the 
Government, and I am sure the matter 
is well worthy of complete, judicial, and. 
accurate inquiry. 
*THE SECRETARY or STATE ror: 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Martruews, Birmingham, E.): The hon. 
and learned Member for Bethnal Green 
has suggested that in some better kind 
of Penal Code offences might be marked 
off from one another by a sharp line of 
definition; but I know of no Code so. 
"pee as to completely distinguish 
tween all the different degrees of 
the same crime. The definition of 
burglary—‘‘ entering by force a house 
at night ’’—is as simple as can be; 
but how can any limitations prevent 
its including offences really of a 
most trivial character? If confusion 
between crimes of various characters is: 
to be prevented, it can only be done by 
a Committee of Judges or some such 
body, and not by a Royal Commission. 
Taking the Criminal Law as it stands it 
would have to be reformed from top to 
bottom if no discretion is to be left to 
the Judges. It is the English system. 
to leave—and the confidence has been. 
fully justified—to those who administer- 
the law the largest amount of discretion. 
in order that they may fit punishment to- 
the infinitely varying circumstances of 
crime. There is only one instance in 
the Criminal Code where a minimum. 
of punishment is fixed—namely, the - 
period of ten years of penal servi- 
tude for certain unnatural offences. 
Generally it is the maximum of punish- 
ment that is laid down, and as far as. 
my experience goes that one minimum. 
alty of ten years’ penal servitude 
Lenwesiagha very great mischief. If a 
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discretion is vested in the 
J , it follows that their decisions 


cannot suit all tastes. Nor would a 
Royal Commission necessarily help the 
hon. Member for Bethnal Green ; for it 
is the Royal Commission of 1864 which 
added to the severity of punishments. 
Nothing but the teaching of experience 
will by degrees bring Judges of all 
classes to discover by tentative process 
what scale of punishment is the most 
efficacious in preventing crime. It must 
be generally admitted that only such a 
d of punishment ought to be 
infheted as is sufficient for deter- 
ring a man from repeating a 
¢rime or others from committing it. 
A single day’s imprisonment beyond 
the necessary period is a great injury, 
not so much to the prisoner as to his 
wife and family who are dependent upon 
him. I think that the right hon. Gentle- 
man went a little too far when he cited 
the authority of the learned Recorder 
of Liverpool as conclusive on that 
matter. I do not think that such ex- 
perience as we have had of his mode of 
administering punishment is sufficient 
to demonstrate that his plan is entirely 
right. But this much, I believe, is 
demonstrated by the figures which ap- 
pear in their judicial statistics, that the 
existing system dnring the last 10 years 
has not been a bad one for the general 
purposes of society. There has been 
an extraordinary diminution of crime, 
which is most satisfactory, since the 
Summary Jurisaiction Act of 1879 was 

As a result of the passing of 
the Act of 1879, you have a decrease in 
the number of offences tried by indict- 
ment. In 1879, 12,500 persons were 
convicted on indictment, and, in 1887, 
only 10,380. Summary convictions at 
first increased, but the general result 
of the system has been to diminish 
crime in a most satisfactory way, and 
ultimately there has also been a remark- 
able decrease in the number of persons 
‘summarily convicted. Tried by its 
fruits the present system certainly 
does not deserve wholesale condemna- 
tion. I will not enter into the indivi- 
-dual cases to which the hon. Member 
chas referred.’ It is difficult, no doubt, 
‘to understand how anything could 
justify the passing of a sentence of 
penal servitude for life on a boy. But 
what the hon. Member seems to treat as 
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his main point was that he would like 
to introduce a system of graduated 
penalties —— from one month and 
rising to two months, three months, and 
so on; and only after a long series of 
offences arriving at the ultimate 
of penal servitude. That, no doubt, 
may sound very reasonable, but it would 
be impossible to lay it down as a cast- 
iron rule for every case. A first offence 
might be a burglary, and the second 
the stealing of an apple; and the 
punishment for the second offence in 
such a case must be lighter than the 
sentence passed upon the first. Butin 
99 instances out of 100 the Ju 
already follow substantially the rule 
which the hon. Member has pointed out 
as being desirable. In the vast majority 
of cases they deal with first offences by 
light sentences, and with subsequent 
offences by heavier punishments. I 
know of no more heart-breaking pro- 
blem than that of how to treat a class 
of people who pass their lives in criminal 
courses. These miserable creatures have 
no resources when they get out of prison 
and no faculties apparently but to com- 
mit offences such as petty larceny. Such 
persons cannot be allowed to go on with- 
out punishment of some sort. And yet 
the repetitions of slight punishments 
seems to have little or no effect u 
them. If the hon. Gentleman looks at 
the last Return of the Prisons Commis- 
sioners he will find no indication of 
dealing too severely with persons who 
have been convicted more than once. 
The total number of persons who were 
committed to local prisons in the year 
ending March 31, 1888, was 104,000 odd 
males and 31,000 odd females. In the 
next Table he will find that no fewer 
than 51,000 odd males and 25,000 fe- 
males had been convicted before, either 
once, twice, thrice, ormore than 10 times; 
and he will also observe this remark- 
able fact—that whereas the women who 
had been previously convicted more 
than once in all the columns except the 
last were less numerous than the men, 
when they came to persons convi 
more than 10 times there were 5,70¢ 
odd men and 8,600 odd women. With 
regard to the imprisonment of children, 
the case of every child under 10 
years of age who is sent to prison is 
rer. brought before the as 
ffice and considered at once. In th 
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Reformatory and Industrial Schools 
Bill, which will be before the House 
of Lords in a few days, and which 
I have spent a considerable amount 
of time in preparing, I have en- 


_ deavoured to suggest a variety of al- 


ternative modes of dealing with juve- 
nile offenders so as to avoid ‘sending 
them to prison. With respect to the 
sentences which the Judges pass in Post 
Office cases, I do not think that these, 
any more than the sentences of former 
days in forgery cases, ought to be 
viewed with too much severity by the 
House. In a country like this where 
the credit of commercial instruments is 
of snch immense importance to the 
community it must be protected by 
punishments that are likely to be de- 
terrent. I had a Post Office case before 
me the other day in which a sentence 
of five years penal servitude had been 
passed. In this case a woman of 
previous exemplary character had con- 
cocted a series of deliberate frauds, 
altering savings bank books, forging 
receipts, and robbing her neighbours of 
their little savings. That appeared to 
be a case in which a severe punishment 
was deserved. I may add, I think it 
well to keep down sentences to that 
point at which they may be considered 
to be deterrent. I think that five, or six, 
or seven years is terribly deterrent, but 
if you go beyond that the punishment 
often ceases to be deterrent. I think 
the suggestion of a Court of Appeal in 
the larger sense used by the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite for retrying cases 
on their merits is not practicable. I do 
not think, however, that it would be an 
impossibility to have a Court of Appeal 
which should simply revise sentences and 
act, so to speak, as a sort of sieve. 
*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: That was my 
estion. 
*Mz. MATTHEWS: Then I beg 
ardon. I thought the right hon. 
entleman’s proposal was that the 
Court of Appeal should re-try cases on 
their merits, which would be impracti- 
cable. At the same time there are a 
great many matters that must be weighed 
on both sides, before the other suggestion 
can be adopted. I am afraid that the 
great Judge would no longer be feared 
as he now is in the Assize towns, if 
it were known that his sentences were 
subject to revision. When we are asked 
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for & Commission to inquire into these 
matters, I cannot help pointing out that 
a Commission seems to be useless, as. 
the facts are not in dispute. There is. 
really nothing for a Commission to 
inquire into. All they could do would 
be to examine a great number of ex- 
perts, and ask them the best way of 
making sentences uniform. That isnot 
an inquiry which in my opinion couldé 
be usefully trusted to a Royal Commis- 
sion. The Government itself ought to 
be able to make up its mind as to 
whether any of the changes suggested 
by the hon. Member should be carried 
out, and I doubt very much whether 
they could derive any assistance from a 
Royal Commission. Therefore, although 
I am in sympathy on many points with 
the hon. Member, I am bound to differ 
from him in his main conclusion, and to 
say we could not consent to the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission. 

*Mr. NEVILLE (Liverpool, Ex- 
change): I have listened with the 
greatest interest to this debate, and I 
only rise to point out to the House that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary (Mr. Matthews) has, I think, 
given us the strongest possible illus- 
tration of the inequality of the Criminal 
Law as it exists at the present time, and’ 
of the necessity, at all events, of an 
inquiry to see whether sometifing can- 
not be done to alter and ameliorate it. 
The right hon. Gentleman gave us the. 
case of a young girl who was properly 
convicted by a jury of burglary. He- 
says, and very accurately, that this is 
one of the results of the extreme sim- 
plicity of the definition of burglary in 
our law. That isjust the point. Where 
you have these extremely simple defini-. 
tions you necessarily include in them an 
enormous number of offences of greatly 
porno magnitude. And what is the 
result? The girl whose sentence to a 
day’s imprisonment not only affects all 
the audience in the Court but moved the 
Judge himself to tears, was convicted of 
precisely the same offence as the man 
who, with others, armed with revolvers, 
comes into your house, robs you of your 
goods and is prepared to take your life 
either for the purpose of securing his 
booty or avoiding apprehension. Surely 
the state of the Criminal Law must be 
wrong if in the eye of that law these- 
two offenders are guilty of precisely the- 
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game offence. Though it is quite true 
that the Judge in criminal cases must 
exercise a discretion, it cannot be right 
that the discretion should be so enor- 
mous that by the sentence he imposes 
he is to mark the distinction between 
the offence of the young girl and the 
armed burglar, while the law itself 
makes no distinction between the two. 
The right hon. Gentleman told us that 
the Judges must try to see what sentence 
really is deterrent and how far in seve- 
rity they need to go. I venture to think 
that judicial life is much too short for 
such an inquiry and it shows the neces- 
sity of the sentence appropriate to any 
particular offence being decided not by 
one Judge but bya Bench of Judges, so 
that the Judge should have something to 
guide him as to how particular offences 
should be met. It seems to me that these 
are matters which ought to be carefully 
and judicially considered by a Commis- 
sion. I cannot think we have arrived at 
the height of human wisdom in our 
present criminal system. I think it is 
capable of improvement, and I think 
the best way of arriving at that improve- 
ment and amendment would be to grant 
an inquiry by a Royal Commission. 
Taz POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Rares, Cambridge University): I 
should not, perhaps, have intervened in 
this debate had it not been for the 
reference made by more than one speaker 
to the case of Government Office offences, 
which have been cited as illustrations of 
the worst evils attending on our present 
system of criminal sentences. I have 
sfore been anxious, as far as I myself 
aa concerned, to give to the House the 
ost positive assurance that I have felt 
the extreme unpopularity and undesir- 
ability of the uniform system of severe 
sentences which have in former days 
followed offences against the Post Office. 
Almost immediately after I took office 
Iread in a newspaper that a learned 
Judge, in passing sentence at some 
assizes in the country, had said that 
whatever might be his own view as to 
the amount of punishment due to the 
offence, he felt himself bound, by the 
views he believed to be entertained by 
the Postmaster General, to follow a 
fixed standard of punishment, and 
inflict on the offender a sentence 
of five years’ penal servitude. I 
am rather inclined to question the 
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propriety of a Judge fortifying his own 
decision in a particular case by refer. 
ring to the supposed views of the Post- 
master General,and I think I was, in the 
circumstances, justified in addressing a 
letter to the learned Judge to assure 
him that he was misinformed as to the 
views of the Post Office, and that so far 
from believing that a uniform sentence of 
five years was a@ image p= to the public 
and the Post Office, I believed, on the 
other hand, that, by the disinclination 
which it produced on the minds 
of jurors to convict, such a sentence 
was most detrimental to the in. 
terests of the public, and sub- 
jected employés of the Post Office to the 
most serious temptation. Since that 
time I am glad to say the Judges have 
exercised a much more general discretion 
in the sentences they have passed. 
For my own part I have always felt 
that, where the offence is a first offence 
and without circumstances of aggrava- 
tion, a much less punishment may be 
sufficient to protect the public and to deter 
Post Office servants from any of these 
crimes. I felt it was perhaps right I 
should say thisas the question of the Post 
Office offences has been so prominently 
brought forward in the course of the de- 
bate. But I must confess that the interest I 
take in this subject is not at all confined 
to my experience in my present official 
position. It has been my fortune for 
many years to act as a Magistrate and 
to sit as Chairman of Quarter Sessions, 
though I have never held the proud 

sition of permanent Chairman. 

ave therefore seen something of the 
way law is administered by Magistrates 
and by Quarter Sessions, and I should 
like at the outset to say a word with re- 
oh to the point raised by the hon. 

ember for Bethnal Green (Mr. 
Pickersgill) as to police supervision 
being viewed in a different manner by 
Judges and by Quarter Sessions. So 
far as my experience goes I should say 
that where the police supervision has 
formed part of the sentence, it has 
almost invariably been with the view of 
reducing the sentence. The arguments 
have run over a wide field, but it is not 
difficult to deduce from them that more 
than one train of thought has been 
working in the minds of hon. Members 
on both sides. We have been told that 
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give the Judges the extended discretion 
which at the present they exercise, and 
almost in the same breath, and by the 
same speeches, we have had illustrations 
given of Judges who have been com- 
mended for the extremely light sen- 
tences which they have thought- it 
their duty to pass. More than one hon. 
Member has really had in view quite 
as much a reform of the Criminal Law, 
as the question of rendering uniform 
our present code of punishment by some 
Procrustean means. I cannot help 
thinking that if some such system as 
appears to be intended by Mr, Tallack, 
some regular scheme of punishment 
graduated so as to meet all sorts of 
cases, were adopted, the hon. Gentlemen 
who have come down to the House to 
protest against the discretionary power 
of the Ju would be the first persons 
to protest against that Procrustean 
system, which would not allow the dis- 
eretion of the Court in dealing with 
articular circumstances. My right hon. 
Friend the Home Secretary (Mr. 
Matthews) has expressed the views of 
the Government upon this question, and 
therefore I speak for myself only when 
I say I have for many years been in- 
elined to share the views of those who 
think the Criminal Law is a great deal 
too severe in dealing with small offences 
against property. J have felt and seen 
how extremely cruel has been the opera- 
tion of the system of cumulative sentences 
in many cases. I remember, many years 
ago, sitting in the Second Oourt at 
Chester, trying some prisoners, and 
among others a man charged with steal- 
ing a goose. The man had just come 
out of penal servitude and had been 
twice or three times previously con- 
vieted. When the jury had convicted 
him I said to the clerk, ‘ I suppose there 
is some regular and recognized system 
by which the Chairman of Quarter 
Sessions sentences prisoners under such 
tircumstances?”’ The clerk said— ‘‘ We 
always expect a prisoner under these 
circumstances to have five years’ penal 
servitude.” I said—‘* Do you a 
and seriously suppose it is _— 
should sentence this man to five years’ 
nal servitude for stealing a goose?” 
e, of course, had to submit to the 
views of the magistrate, and I gave 
the man six weeks or two months. It 
really does not appear to me to be con- 
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sistent that hon. Members should 
denounce the severity of the law, and 
yet at the same time, also denounce the 
system which gives to the Judge 
or Chairman the power of miti- 
gating the operation of the law. 
These are two quite separate issues 
which ought to be kept entirely distinct. 
The hon. Member suggests the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission. That is 
merely a Parliamentary way of sayin 
that something ought to be done. i 
think it will be admitted that there is a 
disposition on both sides of the House 
to recognize the imperfection of the 
present administration of the Criminal 
w. There is no question between us 
on that point, but there is, no doubt, 
very considerable difference of opinion 
as to how far we should be justified in 
referring a question of this sort to a 
Royal Commission. It seems to me 
that a Royal Commission would have 
to be armed with extremely wide powers 
if they were to be able to give effect to 
the suggestions which have been brought 
forward. Ido not see that we could 
refer the whole question of the reform 
of the Criminal Law to a Royal Com- 
mission, That appears to me to be a mat- 
ter which falls within the responsibility 
of the Government of the day. If the 
law requires to be altered, it is the duty 
of the Government to take steps to alter 
it. To hand the consideration of the 
question over to a Commission would 
merely have the effect of protracting and 
delaying the settlement of a matter 
which is really of urgent and serious 
importance, and of weakening the 
responsibility of the Government, and 
niline it less likely that we would 
obtain a serious and satisfactory amend- 
ment of the law. There was another 
subject touched on by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
West Ham (Mr. F. Fulton), and also 
by one or more of the other speakers, 
and that was the establishment of a 
Court of Criminal Appeal with regard to 
sentences. I ar that while I 
entertain very grave doubt as to the 
utility or the effect ofa Royal Commission 
on this question, I entertain the very 
greatest objections to the institution of 
a Court of Criminal Appeal as regards 
sentences. The system of appeal which 
revails in civil cases where an appellant 
is not restricted from going to a Court of 
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Appeal if he thinks he would be better 
of there than in the Oourt below, 
appears to be distinct and separate from 
a system of appeal relating to criminal 
cases. A man who has been sentenced 
to along term of imprisonment for a 
criminal offence has nothing to lose by 
going to a Court of yearn 4 and there 
is nothing to prevent every prisoner 
from appealing. It is said a system 
might be established by which the Court 
of Appeal could increase sentences. I 
do not think that that is possible or that 
public opinion would support such a 
tem. Without such a power the 
urt of Appeal would be reduced to the 
position of a Court of Review simply, and 
we have at present a most efficient Court 
of Review in the Home Secretary for the 
time being. The sentences are reviewed 
by the Secretary of State not from a 
urely legal point of view ; and the 
hececaiy of State has the assistance of 
the Judges who tried the cases which 
come before him. The decisions of the 
Home Secretary are not influenced by 
articles in newspapers or by counsel, 
and I consider the tribunal a very 
efficient one. We undoubtedly have in 
the prerogative of mercy, administered 
by the Secretary of State in the name 
of the Crown, an excellent corrective 
for extravagant and cruel sentences ; 
and I doubt whether any Court of 
Appeal would constitute a more 
satisfactory tribunal to review the 
decisions of the Oourts below. 
But when I say this I do not for a 
moment wish to minimize the scandal 
which is caused by the extraordinary 
differences in the sentences passed by 
Judges; but I believe that the Home 
Office, encouraged as it is likely to be 
by debates of this sort, will more and 
more venture to exercise a controlling 
influence upon such sentences without 
the apparatus and pomp and apparent 
efficiency of a Court of Appeal. Judges 
like other people make serious mistakes ; 
but I am inclined to think they are less 
likely to make mistakes under the 
present system than under the system 
of a Oourt of Appeal composed of 
Judges who will have a natural desire 
to affirm the decisions of the Oourt 
below. And let me remind the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler) with 
regard to the statistics as to appeals 
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of which he quoted, that all the decisions 
the Civil Courts below did notcome up for 
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—— whereas we may be certain that 


] criminal sentences will be a 
against in the event of the establish. 
ment of a Court of Criminal Appeal. 
I cannot help thinking that if hon. 
Gentlemen analyze their own feelin 
they will find that they are founded on 
a vague dissatisfaction with the state of 
the Criminal Law, and I do not think 
their origin is due to the exercise of 
discretion by the Judges. The punish- 
ment of a great many offences is felt to be 
too severe, and I believe any Parliament, 
any Ministry, will deserve well of their 
countrymen who take into most serious. 
consideration the present incidence of 
punishments in Courts of Law in regard 
to offences both against property and 
person, and the disproportions therein, 
A Parliament which succeeds in dealing 
satisfactorily with this question, wi 
have astronger claim to the gratitude 
of both contemporaries and posterity, 
than those who accomplish some showy 
and demonstrative legislation. 


*Mr. SHIRESS WILL (Montrose, 
&e.): No one who sympathizes with the 
Resolution of the hon. Member for 
Bethnal Green can complain of the 


speeches delivered from the Front Bench, 


and, indeed, I think the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Raikes) 
affords the strongest possible argument 
in favour of issuing the Royal Commis- 
sion asked for. The right hon. Gentle- 
man told us, from his experience as 
Chairman of Quarter Sessions, how, con- 
sulting the clerk as to the sentence on 


the poor creature in the dock below, 


he was advised that five years’ penal 
servitude was the proper sentence, 
Fortunately in this case the right hon. 
Gentleman was able to bring his. 
better judgment to bear, and the 
unfortunate criminal got off with six 
weeks’ imprisonment. I do not think 
anything could be more clearly in favour 
of the Motion. Some of us who have 
experience of the law, perhaps some 
little experience of the Criminal Law, 
have wondered why it is that the law 
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has said, that if a man commits a 
felony the punishment shall be im- 
prisonment up to two years, or else penal 
servitude for five years or more. Why 
is it ? There is another marvellous dis- 
crepancy. Suppose a man has committed 
a felony once and is then convicted of 
a second felony,the Judge has discretion 
to sentence that man to penal servitude, 
but he cannot do it for less than five 
years. But he may sentence him to 
a month’s imprisonment. Look at the 
marvellous gap between these extremes. 
The Judge is not required to sentence 
him to penal servitude, but this vast 
discretion is given the Judge, and 
there is no one to review the deci- 
sion. It has been said that one of 
the reasons why we cannot have a Court 
of Appeal in criminal cases is because 
there is no power to give costs against 
the persons who appeal. Why we all 
know, or we have read of the injustice 
that has been sometimes done by wrong 
convictions on what is called circum- 
stantial evidence. Let me take one case 
out of hundreds that might be men- 
tioned. Eliza Fleming, a poor servant 
girl, was convicted of administering 
poison to the family for whom she 
worked. She was sentenced to the 
gallows, and she went there calm and 
serene as an angel, and she died inno- 
cent. Ought such a one to be refused an 
appeal because she could not pay costs ? 
Is this the ground on which this House 
would refuse the common justice of an 
appeal ? There is one point I wish very 
strongly to urge on the Front Bench in 
support of this claim for a Royal Com- 
mission. It is over and over again said 
of people who are of the criminal class 
that they are convicted again and again ; 
they are gaol birds, habitual criminals 
and all the rest of it ; but does anybody 
ever try for a moment to enter into their 


minds and see what it is that influences 
them ? Does it ever occur to hon. Mem- 
bers—I am sure it does—that sometimes 
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these people become hardened from a 
sense of injustice; that sometimes, though 
rarely, they are wrongly convicted, but 
more often sentences are inflicted un- 
fitted to the offences committed, and 
they go away with a burning sense of 
wrong in their hearts?’ Is this the way 
to redeem them. Ought there not to be 
some Court of Criminal Appeal? Why 
if it is a question of a debt of £100 a 
man may carry his case to the Court of 
Appeal and again to the House of Lords ; 
it does not matter whether he be rich or 
poor, he has this right of appeal. The 
Court has some discretion as to costs 
which I need not enter into now. 
Is it to be said that liberty is of less 
account than property ? Is it to be said a 
man’s life, or 20 years of his life, are of so 
small account that you allow him no 
appeal from the sentence of, it may be, 
an angry Judge? Judges, after all, are 
but men, and many a time a Judge is 
apt to be angry because he believes an 
offence is greater than it really is, and 
so is apt to make his words and his sen- 
tence the more strong. Is there to be no 
appeal from these errors of judgment ? 
The Motion of my hon. Friend has 
shown once.more that here are matters 
requiring very careful consideration. 
Those outside this House who to-morrow 
read the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Wolverhampton 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler) will understand how 
it is we have this state of the law; they 
will see that it is because in the past 
our desire and our efforts have been in 
the wrong direction; we have been 
trying to protect property instead of 
liberty. My right hon. Friend has 
pointed out more clearly than I have 
ever known it done before, how in the 
past, before we had a proper system of 
police, we were anxious by punishment 
to deter from crime against property , 
but now our efforts should be to wean 


eople from crime. I am quite sure that 
both sides of the House are equally alive 
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to that, and will be willing to devise for 
the future some system by which the 
wide discretion of the Judge shall be 
limited by some means of appeal. For 
committing a felony a man may be 
liable to a penalty of a day’s impri- 
sonment or penal servitude for life. 
This wide discretion is too much to leave 
uncontrolled to any man. You cannot 
expect men, even when Judges, to be 
archangels, and we must devise some 
safeguard, leave open some means to re- 
vise these momentous decisions. I will not 
sit down without acknowledging the fair 
and sympathethic manner in which the 
right hon. Gontleman the Home Sec- 
retary has addressed himself to this 
question. I am perfectly sure that every 
case that comes before him will never 
lack labour bestowed upon it. Noman 
who knows his generosity of heart, his 
capacity for work, his sympathy for the 
poor and unfortunate, will doubt that 
the right hon. Gentleman will give to 
every case brought before him a full 
and candid consideration. 


*Mr. 0. W. RADCLIFFE COOKE 
(Newington, W.): I confess that I am 
a little confused by the observations that 
have fallen from two distinguished occu- 
pants of the First Bench below me, and 
am led to ask for some further explana- 
tion from that quarter. Seeing that the 
Under Secretary of State for the Home 
Office has been taking notes, no douht 
he will supplement, explain, or reconciie 
the diverse opinions expressed by his 
official superiors. My right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Matthews) stated in pretty clear 
terms that it was the intention of the 
Government to establish some sort of a 
Court of Appeal to revise criminal 
sentences. [Mr. Marrnews dissented. ] 
Then I misunderstood my right hon. 
Friend even more than I thought I 
had. At any rate, he conveyed to my 
mind the impression that the Govern- 
ment had in contemplation something 
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of the kind. I do not think if my 
right hon. Friend reflects on what he 
said :— 


Mr. MATTHEWS: What I said ‘is 
of less importance, but as expressing the 
intention, and speaking on behalf of the 
Government I do not wish to be mis- 
understood. All I said was that the 
subject of a Court to review criminal 
sentences had been carefully considered 
by the Government. 


*Mr. COOKE: I suppose, Sir, with 
some object. I should like to hear 
what was the result of that considera- 
tion, because at present we are left in 
a very doubtful condition. I supposed 
after hearing these observations from 
my right hon. Friend, that either from 
his lips or those of some other Member 
of-the Government we should hear a 
little more on the subject; but when the 
Postmaster General so completely set 
his foot down on a Court of Appeal or 
a Court of Review of any sort or kind, 
then I felt I was thrown ontirely upon 
the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Bethnal Green, with no course open to 
me but to accept it and support his 
demand for a Royal Commission ; for 
if the Government have had under con- 
sideration the question of a Court of 
Appeal and have done nothing, and if 


the Postmaster General thinks it is im- - 


practicable to appoint such a tribunal, 
then there is not much hope from the 
Front Bench that independently of ex- 
ternal initiative that Court’ of Appeal 
will be appointed, which by common 
consentof both sides seem s to be desired. 
Whenthehon. Member for the Exchange 
Division of Liverpool (Mr. Neville) rose 
to address the House, I hoped, knowing 
the constituency he represents, and the 
feelings entertained in that part of the 
world with regard to the views of Mr. 
Hopwood, that possibly he might 
have corrected to some extent the 
inferences drawn from the conduct of 
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Mr. Hopwood by the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite (Mr. H. H. Fowler). 
Those who read the Press of both sides 
in Liverpool, the Conservative as well 
as the Radical, will find that there 
is by no means a concensus of 
opinion as to the advantage of the 
working out of Mr. Hopwood’s ideas 
of what he considers his duty, but, 
on the contrary, a very strong view that 
he has acted wrongly in his method of 
procedure. It has been suggested, indeed 
Idonot know whether it may be the fact, 
that the diminution in the number of 
prisoners brought before him is because 
committing Magistrates do net send 
prisoners to Mr. Hopwood’s Oourt. I 
will not say whether this is the explana- 
tion or not, but the inference the right 
hon. Gentleman draws from Mr. Hop- 
wood’s conduct cannot be accepted without 
a little further investigation. The right 
hon. Gentleman also gave us a very in- 
teresting account of a visit paid by a 
learned Judge*to the convict prison at 
Portland, and how experience thus 
gained taught that learned Judge some 
part of his duty with which he was un- 
acquainted before. Well, last week I 
visited the convict prison at Portland, 
and if it is valuable to a Judge’s 
experience, then it is a qualification 
for office I venture humbly to present 
to Her Majesty’s Government. I 
can, at all events, confirm the 
right hon. Gentleman in one thing, 
the great diminution in the number of 
prisoners in convict prisons. I was told 
that the inmates were less than they 
had ever been before, and the officials 
informed me that this was also the case 
in other similar establishments in the 
country. A good deal has been said in 
regard to the definition of offences, and 
the discretion of Judges. For my 
own part, I think the precise 
definition of offence is a great 


safety to prisoners, almost as great as 
the discretion allowed to Judges. But 
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if we do not accept the suggestion 
of the hon. Member for Bethnal 
Green, and have nothing else from 
the Front Bench, we shall have a state 
of things continuing by which Judges 
gain experience in the exercise of their 
discretion at the expense of prisoners. 
It was once said, “ Wrotches hang that 
jurymen may dine,” so now Judges will 
send prisoners to Portland in order to 
learn when not to send them there. 
Surely my right hon. Friend did not 
mean that. If there is to be a review of 
sentences by the Home Office on a very 
much larger scale, we shall want several 
additional Home Secretaries. Unless 
we have something more clear and 
definite from the Front Bench in refer- 
ence to the appointment of some Court 
to review sentences, in favour of which 
there seems to be a general opinion on 
both sides, I shall be compelled logically 
and inevitably to vote for the Resolu- 
tion before us. 


Mr. AMBROSE( Middlesex, Harrow): 
I do not agree with my hon. Friend 
that there is a general concensus of 
opinion on this question. I have 
listened attentively to the hon. Member 
for Bethnal Green, and he assumed 
rather than proved the inequality and 
irregularity of sentences pronounced in 
our Criminal Courts. What were the 
bases of the statement he made? He 
did not tell us, in one single instance, 
from what source he obtained his in- 
formation; but we know that it could 
not. have been from any other source 
that, the newspapers. Well, we all 
know what newspaper reports are of 
cases that are tried before Judges, 
Speaking for myself, I may say that I 
have read reports of cases in which I have 
been engaged the previous day, and, but 
for the names, in many instances I 
should not have recognized them. Yet 
from newspaper reports — necessarily 
condensed and frequently incorrect—we 
are called upon to condemn Her 
Majesty’s Judges or Chairmen of 
Quarter Sessions in regard to sentences 
passed from time to time. The ob- - 
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jection applies equally to this Motion 
for a Royal Commission. It would 
be, in some sense, a reflection on 
the administration of our Criminal Law ; 
and it is one of the last things the 
House ought to do to cast doubt on the 
fairness and propriety with which the 
Criminal Law is carried out. If you 
have a Royal Commission, is it to in- 
vestigate sentences, and say whether 
there have been these irregularities and 
inequalities spoken of? How could a 
Commission do it, unless the Commis- 
sion re-tried every case, and had every 
circumstance before it which was before 
the Judge when he arrived at his 
decision and passed his sentence? 
You could not, after lapse of time, 
have all the attendant circumstances 
forthcoming as they were originally 
presented to the Court. Sentences 
are necessarily unequal and irregular, 
because crimes are unequal and irregu- 
lar. You do not have the same offence 
committed under the samecircumstances, 
and the Legislature has, therefore, 
wisely invested Judges with a wide 
discretion. If you havea hard and fast 
line in reference to the punishment for 
particular offences, then you must com- 
pel Judges to inflict sentences from 
which they would shrink and which 
might be cruel in the extreme. The 
hon. Member for Bethnal Green gave 
an illustration which tells against the 
position he assumes—a case of house- 
breaking or burglary. He put a case 


of housebreaking under circumstances 
in which the highest penalty would not 
in the least degree be too severe, and 
then he put the case of a starving person, 
who, immediately after the technical 
hour, nine o’clock, lifts a window and 
steals a loaf, and he says this is equally 
burglary. This is exactly what legis- 
lation has provided for, and for which 
the Judge has discretionary power. If 
you establish a hard and fast line, and 
say that as soon as an offence answers to 
a description in the Penal Oode, then a 
particular penalty shall attach, you 


Mr. Ambrose 
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hardships and inequalities of the 
law because a case comes under 
the definition of a heavy offence, 
though attendant circumstances demand 
a more lenient consideration. I have 
failed to discover in any of the speeches 
that have been delivered that there has 
been any abuse on the part of Judges of 
the discretion allowed them, though 
there may be this difference, that one 
Judge takes a more serious view of one 
particular offence than another ; that is 
inevitable ; but I fail to see that there is 
any real injustice. I admit it is 
important to have certainty of punish- 
ment, but still it must be determined by 
the Judge according to attendant cir- 
cumstances. I have referred to the 
remedy by Royal Commission. I have 
said that it must cast a slur on the 
administration of justice and be ineffec- 
tive for the purpose for which it is 
intended. As to the establishment of a 
Court of Criminal Appeal, I have no 
objection in the world to that, and 
should be prepared to support any 
measure for that purpose, but the House 
should remember that it will involve a 
very considerable cost because of the 
addition to the number of Judges. If 
the House is prepared to incur that cost, 
I should say that the same right of 
appeal should be given in criminal as in 
civil cases. But as soon as ever the 
Government shows a disposition to 
undertake a measure of this sort, we 


shall be involvedin questionsof economy. 


For these reasons I shall vote against 
the Amendment. 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): Perhaps I may be permitted 
to take a little interest in this sub- 
ject by reason of the fact that I 
am probably the only Member of the 
House at this moment who is able 
to speak asa convicted criminal. And 
I should like to say that I think it 
would be a very good thing if all hon. 
Members could speak with the expe- 
rience of convicted criminals—as persons 
who have passed the mill—because I 
entertain a very strong opinion that if 
hon. Members, especially, those who sit 
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will immediately have outcries from 
hon. Gentlemen opposite as to the 
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behind the Ministry and take an active 
part in the administration of rustic jus- 
tice, had suffered the penalty they are 
constantly in the habit of inflicting, we 
should hear less than we do at present 
of ‘‘ Justice’s justice.” I am not going 
to suggest that any sentences inflicted 
at Quarter Sessions, any more than those 
inflicted by the Judges of the land, must 
necessarily be harsh; but I am convinced 
that if Members who have to frame the 
law and to administer it when framed 
knew something by practical experience 
of the results of the penalties they inflict, 
they would be much more careful in 
their punishments than they are. The 
impression which has been conveyed to 
my mind by this debate is that while on 
the one side ample reason has been 
shown for a change in our present sys- 
tem, no cogent, convincing argument 
has been presented by a responsible 
Member of the Government against the 
proposed reform. The proposals are 
twofold. One is in the nature merely 
of a means to an end—namely, that a 
Royai Commission should issue for the 
purpose of investigating and taking 
evidence upon the whole subject. That 
proposal will certainly have my support 
unless some more expeditious method of 
dealing with the matter is proposed. 
The other proposal is that the Govern- 
ment in its responsible capacity should 
take the matter in hand with a view to 
the establishment of a Court of Criminal 
Appeal. The responsible Member of the 
Government in these affairs is ‘he 
Home Secretary, but he meets us 
on both these points with a blank 
non possumus. He considers that a 
Royal Commission should not issue, 
because the facts are known and 
admitted, and, therefore, an inquiry 
would be useless. Nay, more than that, 
he says, or suggests, that a Royal Com- 
mission would diminish the responsi- 


bility of the present or any Government 
that might be called on to undertake a 
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great reform which he seems to think 
would be desirable. With respect to 
the first argument, that the facts are 
known, the observations we have heard 
from the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the Harrow Division (Mr. Ambrose) 
rather negative the assumption of the 
Home Secretary. The hon. Member, so 
far from regarding the facts as admitted, 
began by saying that there was no con- 
census of opinion in the House on the 
subject, and then went on to say that a 
Royal Commission, ifissued, must review 
every sentence, and would have an end- 
less and impossible task before it. Now, 
I am not of the same opinion as the hon. 
Member for the Harrow Division. It 
seems to me that it is clear that the 
Royal Commission would in no sense 
have to review sentences passed in indi- 
vidual cases, but, taking the particular 
proposition that the sentences imposed 
are irregular and uncertain and that too 
great a discretion is allowed to the 
Judges for the liberties and lives of our 
fellow citizens to be safe, it would be 
perfectly possible by an examination of 
records and criminal statistics to prove 
that some remedy is necessary. It is 
said that it is not necessary to have a 
Royal Commission to consider the irregu- 
larity and uncertainty of sentences, 
because crimes themselves are irregular 
and uncertain. But one case presented, 
I think, by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Wolverhampton completely 
disposed of that aagument, because 
it was proved that you had one Judge in 
one district punishing a certain crime 
with two years’ imprisonmentand another 
Judge in another district punishing the 
same crime with twenty years’ imprison- 
ment. It seems to me that that entirely 
disposed of the somewhat airy argue 
ments advanced in opposition to the 
view that sentences are irregular and 
uncertain. Then we are asked to 
believe that a Royal Oommission 
would cast a slur upon the adminis- 
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tration of justice. I cannot conceive a 
more idle argument than that you are to 
refraiu from investigating the question 
of the mal-administration of that part 
of the law upon which, more than upon 
any other, the happiness of the people 
depends, simply through fear of the 
susceptibilities of the Judges. If this 
argument is to be weight, it seems to 
me that we might as well at once shut 
our eyes and ears to all claims for the 
redress of grievances in this country. 
We are not complaining that the Judges 
of the country do their duty badly. I 
believe we may say that our Judges in 
this country are, asa rule, the highest 
class of officials in such a capacity that 
the civilized world can show. At any 
rate, I sincerely entertain that views 
The Judges themselves would, I am 
sure, welcome such an inquiry as is 
asked by the Motion, and would rejoice 
at the establishment of a Oourt of 
Criminal Appeal. The hon. Member 
who uses the argument that such a 
Court would be costly, mistakes the 
temper of Englishmen, if he thinks 
that a niggardly consideration of that 
sort would prevent them from taking 
steps to prevent injustice and judicial 
murders. The argument for such a 
Court is analogous to that so often 
urged for the existence of a Second 
Chamber. Judges, like others, are sub- 
ject to panics, under the influence of 
which they give hasty decisions, and are 
tempted to impose unduly heavy sen- 
tences. 
heard, in most cases, the panic would 
have subsided. The Trafalgar Square 
riot, on what is now known as Bloody 
Sunday, November 13, 1887, affords a 
good illustration of this. George Har- 
rison was convicted of stabbing a police- 
man with an oyster knife on purely 
circumstantial evidence, and sentenced 
to five years’ penal servitude, whilst the 
hon. Member for Lanarkshire (Mr. 
Cuninghame Graham) and his sturdy 
supporter,John Burns, only got six weeks’ 
imprisonment, although, save for the 
oyster knife incident—which was sup- 
ported by evidence on which one would 
not have hung a dog- theirs was 


Mr. Conybeare 
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By the time an appeal could be | 
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precisely the same offence as Harrison’s, 
The severity of the sentence on this 
man made so remarkable an impression 
on the working men of the Metropolis 
that they are supporting the unhappy 
man’s wife and children by small sub- 
scriptions of a pepny, sixpence, and so on. 
This case may be classed with those 
already quoted to the House, and will 
also serve to show the necessity for 


some system of reviewing the sentences’ 


passed by Judges in times of panic. 
You are not, I think, likely to further 
the ends of justice by allowing the 
public mind to become impressed with 
the belief that the sentences passed by 
Judges are unduly harsh and severe, 
In olden times juries have been known 
to forswear themselves rather than, for 
petty offences, condemn their fellow 
citizens to the gallows.. I maintain, 
moreover, that irregularity and un- 
certainty in the matter of sentences 
produces contempt of the law on the 
part of the criminal classes. We have 
recently seen the spectacle of a number 
of noble Lords and others being arrested 
for gambling in gambling clubs. What 
has been the result of the prosecutions? 
Why, owing to an extraordinary con- 
dition of law, not one of the gentlemen 
found gambling has been oxy alti: 
any rate, to any appreciable degree— 
whereas the keepers of the clubs and 
the menials found in them have been 
subjected to heavy punishments. There 
is a decided irregularity observable 
in these cases. The gentlemen who 
were found gambling had broken the 
law —and broken it in what most people 
regard as a disgraceful manner. I sup- 
pose most honest people not afflicted 
with a passion for visiting Monte Carlo 
during the Christmas holidays, will re- 
cognize gambling as not only an offence 
technically against the law, but as carry- 
ing with it a moral stigma, otherwise I 
do not understand the rationale of a law 
which interferes with the pleasures of a 
noble Lord or anyone else. But we find 
that under British Law the offence of 
gambling is not punished in the case of 
those who ought to be held primarily 
responsible — namely, those who 
have committed the offence, but that 
secretaries, croupiers, and so on have 


inflicted upon them the same penalty 


which some of us on this side of the 
House have endured from calling 
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“Three cheers for the Plan of Cam- 


I want hon. Gentlemen to 
If it does 
not display uncertainty and irregularity 
in the law, and if it is not calculated to 
produce contempt for the law, it passes 
my comprehension to kuow what is un- 
certainty and what is likely to produce 
contempt. Under the Coercion Act in 
Ireland there have been 23 convictions 
against hon. Members of this House, in 
consequence of which these Members 
have been subjected rot only to the harsh 
discipline of the plank bed and the other 
indignities that common criminals have 
to endure, but to brutalities which are a 
disgrace to the country. Members have 
been tortured—as in the case of Mr. 
Carew, whose health has been nearly 
ruined—for technical crime, which no 
one outside the Tory Party looks upon 
as other than an honour and a glory to 
commit. These sentences are being 
inflicted not merely upon Leaders of the 
Irish Party, but since my own conviction 
there has been one miserable peasant 
sentenced to six months’ imprisonment 
for the same offence—that of saying 
“Three cheers for the Plan of Cam- 
paign.”” Now I ask, where is the prin- 
ciple in a system of law which allows 
people to be sent to prison for six 
months for a technical offence of this 
kind, and yet allows a Magistrate to 
punish a man in England or Scotland 
month’s imprisonment, or 
a paltry fine, for kicking his wife to 
death? You must strike at the root 
of this enormity. It is said ‘‘ You can- 


pai eh 


‘not have a Court of Criminal Appeal.” 


But there is a Court of Criminal 
Appeal in Ireland-—-a miserable one, 
certainly, especially when you consider 
that it sometimes increases sentences 
instead of reducingthem. The Post- 
master General told us that the Home 
Secretary is the very best Oourt of 
Appeal we could have, as he is not sub- 
ject to outside pressure; but every one 
knows that whenever there is a convic- 
tion, as to the justice of which there is 
the least doubt, especially where the 
prisoner has been sentenced to death 
on circumstantial evidence, the greatest 
es is brought to bear on the Home 
ecretary to induce him to let the man off. 
I may quote one case which I think 
reflects credit on the action of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary. 


{May 24, 1889} 
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I allude to the case of the Jew, Lipski. 
There were many of us who thought he 
was innocent, and we used all the in- 
fluence we could to induce the right 
hon. Gentleman to grant him a reprieve. 
So anxious was the right hon. Gentle- 
man that there should be no mistake or 
miscarriage of justice that a reprieve 
was granted; although I am bound to 
add that we were at fault, and that the 
right hon. Gentieman was right in the 
conclusion he had at first come to, be- 
cause Lipski, before he went to the 
scaffold, admitted that he was guilty. 
That is not the strongest case we can 
take, but it shows that the right hon. 
Gentleman in his official capacity, as a 
Court of Appeal in himself—if I may 
use such a phrase—is open to outside 
pressure, a fact which entirely destroys 
the argument of the Postmaster General 
as to not having a Oourt of Appeal. 
There are numerous cases in which 
strong proof has been forthcoming that 
innocent men have been kept in penal 
servitude for years—in one instanee, the 
innocent person was thus detained for 
ten long years—and surely, if hon. 
Gentlemen could realize what it is to 
serve such a slavery as that of ten years’ 
penal servitude, they and every other 
thinking man would unife in urging the 
necessity of establishing a Court of 
Appeal.. I am sorry to say that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary used one argument that was hardly 
worthy of him. He spoke of the 
dramatic effect produced by the Judge 
in his red robes as a sufficient reason 
for not disturbing his decision by the 
action of a Court of Review, or Appeal. 
But here, again, the fact that the right 
hon. Gentleman is himself a Court of 
Appeal cuts the ground from under him, 
because it is well known that cases of 
murder are liable to be brought up for 
revision by the Home Secretary. Are 
we, then, as a sensible body of men, 
forming part of the Legislature of the 
country, prepared to admit that there 
is any force in the argument that a red- 
robed Judge constitutes a spectacle pro- 
ducing such an effect as is likely to deter 
persons from committing future offences, 
and that if he is conscious that his de- 
cision may be reversed by a Court of 
Appeal, he will, therefore, be in- 
vested with less dignity? No one 
can go to an Assize town and 
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see all the ridiculous flummery atten- 
dant on the passing of the Judges 
from their Chambers to the Assize 
Courts, accompanied by their javelin- 
men, and heralded by trumpeters 
making the most hideous and discordant 
noises, without becoming aware of the 
farce to which the whole system would 
be reduced if it is only looked at from 
the dramatic effect point of view. For 
Heaven’s sake let us get rid of these 
absurdities before we talk of insisting 
of maintaining the dignity of our 
Criminal Law system! The arguments 
we have heard from the other side 
of the House, so far as they have been 
directed against the Resolution of my 
hon. and learned Friend, are, in reality, 
not worthy of serious attention on the 
part of this House. Therefore, without 
going into them, I will only say in 
conclusion, that I thank the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary for 
what he said when he spoke in sym- 
pathetic tones of the poor wretches who 
spend their lives in penal servitude as 
an expiation for petty crime. It is well 
known that there are many so-called 
criminals who, merely by the state of 
hopeless misery in which they are 
plunged, commit the crimes for which 
they are sentenced in order to obtain 
the shelter, clothing, food, and warmth 
which are obtainable in our gaols. It 
must, indeed, be recognized that in this 
country poverty is a crime—although, 
perhaps, the same thing may be said of 
too many other places —but, whatever 
you may do in the way of establishing 
a Court of Appeal, or otherwise altering 
the English system of criminal juris- 
prudence, you will never truly solve 
this great and important question until 
you take that much wider subject—the 
condition of the people—into due con- 
sideration, with the view of seeing how 
far you can get rid of the terrible 
misery which, here and elsewhere, is 
the most prolific parent of crime. 


*Mr. MILVAIN (Durham): With 
regard to the Resolution of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite, I believe it 
would be absolutely impossible to draw 
up a Code that would make sentences 
equally applicable to all classes of 
criminals, no matter what the offences 
may be. This is a matter which must 

Mr. Conybeare 
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very largely be left to the experience 
and discretion of the Judge who 
tries the case, and _ that may 
be the reason why, he has a dis. 
cretion varying in misdemeanour 
and a great number of felonies, between 
short terms of imprisonment or mere 
sureties of peace, to penal servitude of 
greater or less duration. A Judge—with 
the critical eye and experience belong. 
ing to every Judge on the English 
Bench—ought to be able to take in 
at a glance, independently of all the 
circumstances, what is the physique 
of the prisoner, so that he may pro- 
perly adjust the amount of punishment 
to be endured. The Judge ought 
also to be able to make this general 
distinction in the sentences he passes 
—that each sentence shall be such 
as to induce sympathy with the law, 
instead of sympathy with the prisoner. 
For my part, speaking of the adminis- 
tration of justice in this country, I am 
prepared to maintain that public sym- 
pathy is almost invariably with the law, 
and very seldom, if ever, with the 
criminal. The fact impresses upon me 


the conviction that the public have — 


full confidence in the administra- 
tion of justice. I now turn to the 
question, What course would be taken 
if a Royal Commission were appointed ? 
Would you have the Judges brought 
before the Commission to.answer ques- 
tions as to the reasons which influenced 
their minds when they passed this or 
that sentence in this or that particular 
case? Or would you have all the wit- 
nesses whose evidence had been given 
at the trial of certain cases called before 
the Commissioners so that the latter 


might determine as to the circumstances 
under what particular punishments were 
inflicted ? Or would you go to the extent 
of calling the criminals themselves, so that 
the Commissioners might judge of their 
physique and nervous temperament? To 
my mind it would be absolutely ridicu- 
lous and absurd to expect a definite 
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conclusion as to anything like equality 
in the sentences passed on prisoners. Of 
course, there have been cases—and I am 
glad there are so few—in which there 
has been miscarriage of justice, and it 
has been suggested that the establish- 
ment of a Court of Oriminal Appeal 
would be the proper mode of meeting 
such cases. C) Fidlingham burglary 
case has been quoted as an instance and 
used as an argument in favour of such 
a Court of Criminal Appeal. But what 
would have happened if that case had 
been heard in such a Court? The 
criminals would be arraigned before the 
Court, and their own testimony would 
not be admissible. The same witnesses 
would be examined against them, their 
conviction would have been affirmed, 
and they would still have been suffer- 
ing the punishment to which, if they 
had been guilty, they were very properly 
sentenced. In my opinion, the Home 
Secretary is a more satisfactory tribunal 
of inquiry. He is not bound by the 


technicalities of the laws of evidence, 


but inquires into all the circumstances, 
and upon them determines whether the 
conviction or sentence is satisfactory. 
If the Edlingham burglary case is 
+ hae as a reason why a Court of 
ppeal should be created, I would 
uote it as a reason why it 
should not be created. In _look- 
ing for a remedy for cases of this 
nature, I cannot but think that the 
Home Secretary is the best tribunal; 
and I would suggest that his jurisdiction 
might be enlarged and strengthened 
to this extent: that where any case 
arose in which grave doubts were 
entertained as to the propriety of the 
conviction and the consequent sen- 
tence, the Home Secretary, upon good 
cause being shown that there ought to 
be further inquiry, might be empowered 
to grant such an inquiry, the Com- 
missioner whom he might appoint to 
conduct it being authorized to adminis- 
ter the oath and take such evidence as 
might be forthcoming. I cannot but 
think that if the present discretionary 
power of the Home Secretary were so 
strengthened you would be enabled, in 
this way, to meet all the evils and get 
rid of all the difficulties which have 
been brought before the House, on the 
Motion of the hon. and learned 
Member for Bethnal Green. 


VOL. OCOXXXVI. [rump sznus.] 
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Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanarkshire, North West): I had not 
intended to have spoken in this debate» 
and I am fully aware of the difficulty in 
which any Member is placed who offers 
to stand between the House of Com- 
mons and a Division at a quarter to one 
o’clock. I have, however, been promp- 
ted to rise by a sense of duty, and I 
only intervene in consequence of some 
remarks that have fallen from the hon. 
Member for Camborne (Mr. Conybeare.) 
In supporting the Motion of the hon. 
and learned Member for Bethnal Green 
the hon. Gentleman brought before the 
House the case of George Harrison, who 
was sentenced to five years’ penal servi- 
tude for an occurrence a year and a- 
half ago. I am not now going to rake 
up the old story. I hope that the 
feeling which existed in this House 
at that time has subsided, and 
that the House is now content to let 
bygones be bygones and to argue 
the question on its merite. That case, 
in my opinion, presents the most cogent 
and forcible argument in favour of the 
creation of a Court of Criminal Appeal, 
this man, George Harrison, having been 
sentenced on such evidence as you have 
heard from the hon. Member for Oam- 
borne, during a period of great public 
excitement. I think that every Member 
of every section on both sides of this 
House will agree with me when I say 
that had the case of that man, based on 
the evidence which was then brought 
forward, been presented before a Judge 
of this country at the present moment 
the result would have been a very 
different one. I want to ask every 
Member of this House to try and 
realize what a sentence of five years’ 
penal servitude is to a working man in 
receipt of 18s. or 19s. a week. I want 
to try and emphasize the state of things 
that must happen when such a man, 
who at least is the bread-winner for his 
wife and family, is in prison. I do 
think that it isnota matter for congratu- 
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lation that the responsibility of such a 
sentence should rest finally, as it must 
rest in the present state of the law, upon 
the head of the Home Secretary. I 
know that most probably the Home 
Secretary would, if it were possible 
to do s0, mitigate the sentences of 
these men. But it is impossible for him, 
holding the position that he does hold, 
to express an opinion againstthe opinions 
expressed by the Judges of the land. I 
do think that if the hon. Member for 
Bethnal Green had searched the criminal 
jurisprudence of this country from one 
end to the other, he could not have 
found one argument of greater force 
than this case of George Harrison, 
whose sentence was inflicted with cir- 
cumstances in view that were in no wise 
brought about by himself, and whose 
sentence should speedily be reversed. 


*Mz. STUART WORTLEY (Sheffield, 
Hallam): I cannot allow the debate to 
conclude without entering my protest 
against the description which has been 
given of the evidence against Harrison. 


Mz. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM: I 
think the right.hon. Gentleman will 
allow that the policeman for whom this 
man was sentenced was not off duty 


more than three or four days. Therefore 
he could not have received any serious 


personal injury. 

*Mr. WORTLEY: The question is, 
whether the description given of the 
evidence by the hon. Member for 
Camborne was a correct description. 
He said that no witness saw the blow 
inflicted for which Harrison was con- 
victed. That is not the case. He was 
seen to go through the motion of 


stabbing and to throw away 2 weapon ;_ 


and the weapon was immediately after- 
wards found close at hand. 


Mr. CONYBEARE: With reference 
to that point—— 


*Mz. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 


*Mz. WORTLEY: We cannot re-try 
the case. I merely wish to enter my 
word of protest against the exceedingly 
inaccurate wre a ag of the case. 

Mr. Cuning Grahame 
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Mz. CONYBEARE: I deny it. 


*Mrz. WORTLEY: In view of the 
most minute and laborious — exami- 
nation of the circumstances of the 
case which was made by the Home 
Secretary, I believe a sound conclu- 
sion was arrived at. On the general 
question, I would ask the House to 
remember that in the few recent in- 
stances in which the House has been 
asked to limit the discretion of the 
Judges, it has steadily refused to do so, 
Only the other day it extended the dis- 
cretion of the Judges by accepting the 
Second Reading of the Bill with regard 
to corporal punishment, and two years 
ago it refused to adopt a minimum for 
sentences in case of armed burglary. I 
submit that recent instances show that 
the general tendency of modern feeling 
is to preserve the system which pre 


vails of giving the widest possible’ 


discretion to the judiciary by imposing 
the maximum limits of punishment and 
not attempting to draw anything like 
a minimum line. 


The House divided :—Ayes, 122 
Noes, 53.—(Div. List, No. 126.) 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question proposed, ‘‘That Mr 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Supriy—Committee upon Monday 
next. 


It being One of the clock, Mr. 
Speaker adjourned the House without 
Question put. 


House Adjourned at One o’clook 
till Monday next. 
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INTERPRETATION BILL, (NO. 92.) 


A Bill for consolidating enactments relatin 
to the construction of Acts of Parliament, an 
for further shortening the language used in 
Acts of Parliament—Was presented by the 
Lord Chancellor ; read 1*; and to be printed. 


WALTHAM ABBEY GUNPOWDER 
FACTORY BILL, (No. 65.) 


Read 2* (according to order), and 
committed for to-morrow. 


OFFICE OF THE CLERK OF THE PAR- 
LIAMENTS AND OFFICE OF THE 
GENTLEMAN USHER OF THE BLACK 
ROD. 


First Report from the Select Com- 
mittee, considered. 


Tuz Eart or MORLEY: My Lords, 
in moving that your Lordships should 
agree to the first Report from the Select 
Committee on the Office of the Clerk of 
the Parliaments and the Office of the 
Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod, it 
may be convenient to your Lordships 
that I should inform the House of the 
decisions which have been arrived at 
by the Committee. It was decided that 
if any noble Lord shall, at the com- 
mencement of the Session or at any 
other time, desire to have all the Papers 


- printed supplied to him, he can obtain 


them on application at the Paper Office ; 
but if no such applications are made, 
perdi. gs ae - gon in the 
0 course e paul 8 
of he Henk, Reports of Select Gene 
mittees and Commissions, without the 
evidence, Bills, and proposed Amend- 
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ments, and all Papers laid before the 
House. To enable noble Lords to obtain 
any Papers they may want, and in order 
that your Lordships may know what 
Papers are printed, it has been deter- 
mined that at certain periods classified 
lists shall be printed and circulated. 


Report agreed to. 


THE MUSEUM OF NAVAL 
ARCHITECTURE. 


QUESTION—OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or RAVENSWORTH 
asked Her Majesty’s Government 
whether it was any portion of the instruc- 
tion to the recently appointed Treasury 
Committee on the Science Collections at. 
the South Kensington Museum to dis- 
perse, remove, or in any way reduce 
the collection illustrative of ‘ Naval 
Architecture”; and whether, if the 
Committee report in favour of such a 
course, an opportunity would be given 
to Parliament of expressing its opinion 
before any action is taken in the matter ? 

*Viscount CRANBROOK: My Lords, 
the question which the nuble Lord has. 
placed on the Paper is much in the form 
of one asked by him about two years ago. 
There is no doubt that the subject is 
an important one, and that t in- 
terest is felt in this collection of naval 
models. It is a remarkably curious and 
exceedingly valuable one. I can only 
say with respect to the question of re- 
moval, that there is a Departmental 
Committee gars for the purpose of 
inquiry into the science collections at 
South Kensington, though not with any 
special reference to the Naval Museum. 

0 intimation has been received by me 
of any intention to remove the collection: 
The ental Committee is now in- 
quiring into the question of the science 
collection altogether, but not specially 
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with reference to the collection of naval 
models. Ican promise my noble Friend 
that no removal will take place without 
Parliament having an opportunity to 
discuss the matter. 


INDECENT ADVERTISEMENTS BILL. 


(No. 34.) 
Amendments reported (according to 
order); further Licnddicions made ; 
and Bill to be read 3* to-morrow. 


NAVAL DEFENCE BILL. (No. 80.) 

*Tuz PRIME MINISTER ayp SEC- 
RETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (the Marquess of Satis- 
suny): My Lords, I have now to move 
the Second Reading of the Naval De- 
fence Bill. The Bill has been before 
the public for some time, and I imagine 
that its provisions and the purposes with 
which it has been brought forward are 
familiar to your Lordships. Still, I 
think it would not be respectful if I did 
not indicate what is the nature of the 
provisions, in some respects unusual, 
and, I think, important, which we have 
presented to Parliament, and what are 
the considerations which have in- 
duced us to submit them. It is pro- 
posed to apply the sum of 21} 
taillions to strengthening the Navy. 
Ten millions of it will be applied to 
ships to be built by contract by private 
builders; 11} millions will be applied to 
ships to be built in Her Majesty’s Dock- 
yards; and they will be built within 
four and a half years. Of that sum we 
take it that three-quarters is for hulls 
and machinery and one quarter for 
armament. It has been said that it isa 
taistake to represent this sum of 21} 
millions as being entirely an extra- 
ordinary effort to provide for the naval 
defence of our trade and of the kingdom, 
because, although the ten millions which 
4re to be paid to contractors will be un- 
doubtedly an extraordinary expense, the 
rést will be borne on the ordinary Esti- 
mates of the year, and may be spoken of 
4s ordinary expenditure. That, how- 
ever, my Lords, is a fallacy. The 11} 
tuillions which will be expended in Her 
_ Dockyards will be borne on the 
Naval Estimates of the year, but is very 
much in excess of that which can be 
called ordinary expenditure. Of course, 
the term ordinary expenditure is a very 
‘vague one, because the meaning entirely 
depends on the period of time that you 


Viscount Cranbrook 
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select as your normal point—as the 


datum point from which the expenditure 
is to be measured. I do not wish to 
discuss what has been done by noble 
Lords opposite, butif I may take Lord 
Beaconstield’s Administration as a period 
of normal Naval Estimates the case 
would then stand thus:—In the four 
years ending in 1879 our expenditure on 
new naval construction was two millions 
a year. In the four years which ended 
with the present year—a portion of 
which is no doubt due to the arrange- 
ments of my noble Friend above the 
Gangway—our naval expenditure on 
new construction has been £3,100,000. 
In the four years that will end 
in 1893 the naval expenditure on 
the Estimates for new construction 
will be £4,200,000. So that, 
taking Lord Beaconsfield’s Administra- 
tion as the normal expenditure by which 
to measure the Estimates, there is an 
excess for each year of the four or five 
years that are coming of £2,200,000, 
very nearly making up the 11} millions 
which, as I have said, we intend to 
spend in Her Majesty’s Dockyards. 
Some noble Lords present will,of course, 
think that we ought not to have spent 
so much. I am not entering into the 
merits or demerits of the expenditure 
now, but merely putting the matter upon 
its proper footing—namely, that it is an 
extra expenditure of 11} millions upon the 
Navy. The present Board of Admiralty 
have made considerable changes in the 
traditional practice with res to the 
allocation of expenditure. It was the 
old practice of all Boards of Admiralty 
to begin a great deal more work than 
they had any chance of finishing in a 
short time, and to go on with a great 
many jobs in hand and to take a con- 
siderable time in finishing each job. 
The policy of the present Board of Admi- 
ress b has been to finish every bit of 
work as fast as they could before begin- 
ning any new work. The importance of 
that arrangement is that they are able 
to foresee with more accuracy what their 
— at all times ry be di to 

upar rate of @ iture. 
adh taeuntl "a. Sapelet. ade aa 
and so to employ the same number of 
men without sudden in the way 
of reduction or increase of the establish- 
ment. But the habit of doing a good 
many things at one time and not finish- 


ing them has been largely produced 

















originally very valuable to the 
finance of the country, but which 
have not had an advantageous effect 
upon the shipbuilding of the Navy. 
e Treasury arrangement is to estimate 
how much of a os will be built in a 
particular year; and if a less sum was 
then spent on it, the money had to be 
returned to the Treasury; if more, a 
Supplementary Estimate had to be asked 
for. The result has been that there has 
been an artificial adaptation of the 
structure of the ship in order to suit the 
financial exigencies of the calculations 
that have been made ; so that, if possible, 
there should be spent on the ships so 
much in the financial year as was 
intended, and no more. The necessary 
consequence has been that the arrange- 
ments have been artificial, and from time 
to time it has been necessary sometimes 
to discharge men because they had not 
enough money, and at other times to 
take on more men because they had 
more money than the existing establish- 
ment could get through in the financial 
year. In this matter we have most un- 
doubtedly made a new departure. We 
have abandoned the practice of calcula- 
ting the building of ships by bits. Be- 
sides the inconvenience it has caused, I 
think it has had a bad effect in relation 
to political influences, When the year 
comes round ogein the plans for building 
ships come under consideration, perhaps 
before a new First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, perhaps before a new Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and under 
changed conditions, under circumstances 
when there might be a desire to save 
money or possibly there might be a 
nic ; and the result has been a stretch- 

_ Ing and a contracting, as it were, of the 
oa of a ship, with a perpetual 
iability to alteration, which has pro- 
duced some of the strange anomalies 
that have been brought before our 
attention in recent discussions. We desire 
when a ship is once begun on a given 
plan that she shall be pushed through 
as fast as the establishment at our 
command will enable us, with regularity, 
without unnecessary intermission, and 
without any alterations, either financial 
or otherwise. Therefore the ships to be 
provided b ov money ae x” yaa to be 
placed-by Parliament at the disposal of 
the Government will be begun and 
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carried through within a given time 
and without further reference to Parlia- 
ment ; and without an Act of Parliament 
it will not be in the power of a future 
First Lord or Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to alter the plan now 
adopted The next point I have to show 
sad Lordships is what addition to the 
avy this expenditure will produce. 
It is on the whole 70 ships, 38 of which 
will be built in Her Majesty’s Dockyards 
and 32 by contract. Those ships are 
thus distributed : Of the Dockyard shi 
14 will be battle-ships, 20 will 
protected cruisers, and four will be 
smaller ships; of the contract-vessels 
four will be battle-ships, 22 protected 
cruisers, and six will be smaller ships. 
Taking into account the ships we build 
this year, we should be in 1894 
stronger than we are now by 113 ships. 
That increase is specially directed to- 
wards the increase of our cruisers, in 
which we found there was a deficiency, 
for whereas we increase our battle-ships 
from 50 to 65, we increase our protected 
and armoured cruisers from 40 to 100. 
The most interesting point, however, is, 
What is the relation of the Fleet we 
hope to have in 1894 to the Fleets of 
other Powers? It has been laid down 
as a sort of general rule or maxim for 
the guidance of this country as a great 
maritime nation that we onan always 
to have at our command a Fleet which 
would be equal to a combination of any 
two great Powers which might be 
brought against us. I think, on the 
whole, this ideal state will have been 
reached in 1894. In that year the 
armoured battle-ships of England will be 
77, those of France 48, of Careias 40, 
of Russia 27, and of Italy 19. If Ger- 
many and France were to unite against 
us—I do not think the combination is a 
probable one—they could bring only 88 
armoured ships against our 77. If your 
Lordships examine the details ef the 
ships you will finda considerable number 
both! in Germanyand France put down as 
armoured battle-ships which are really 
very small vessels only-armed for coast 
defence. But in any other combination, 
such as that of France and Russia, 
France and Italy, Germany and Italy, 


or Russia and Italy—in all these cases 
our armoured battle-ships would be 
more numerous than the armoured 


battle-ships of any two Powers combined. 
In respect of protected cruisers we shall 
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be still stronger. There is a technical 
distinction between protected and ar- 
moured ships—in the former the protec- 
tion is applied only to the vital parts of a 
ship. The protected cruisers of England 
will in 1894 be 88, those of France 14, 
Germany 10, Italy 17, and Russia 3, 
making a total of 44. So England will 
have precisely twice as many as the 
other four Powers altogether. That, 
my Lords, so far as numbers go, appears 
to me, as far as we can make any calcu- 
lation, to indicate a satisfactory state of 
things. Iam aware that there are naval 
critics who will not be satisfied with 
this provision, and who think that we 
have fallen short in our efforts to provide 
for the defence of the country. I have 
seen such views maintained by distin- 
cog men in published articles. 

ell, it is very difficult to bring these 
views to the test. I see that a very 
distinguished Admiral has maiutained 
that we ought to have an addition of 
240 cruisers to our existing numbers if 
we are to defend our trade in all parts 
of the world. It is quite impossible to 
bring such arguments to an actual test, 
but there is one consideration that critics 
of this kind entirely lose sight of. They 
forget the enormous change in this par- 
ticular branch of naval warfare which 
has been introduced by the necessity 
which every cruiser is under of coming 
back for coal after being a certain 
number of days at sea. Fighting be- 
tween fleets has not changed much, 
except in respect of their armament and 
armour, but the part of naval warfare 
that consists of preying upon trade has 
undergone an entire revolution, for 
whereas in former days the privateer or 
cruiser could remain at sea as long as 
she had got food, now she is entirely 
limited by her distance from her base of 
coal supply, and she must return to it 
under pain of being found helpless and 
therefore defenceless by the enemy. I 
believe the average. coaling capacity of 
our ships, cruisers, and battle-ships 
averages a little under 18 days. I am 
told on good authority that foreign navies 
are still worse provided, and may be 
taken as having one-third less coal 
capacity than our ships have. That 
would make their limit 12 days. A day 
at ten knots an hour is four degrees; 
80, roughly, we may say that consider- 
ably less than 1,500 miles would be the 
limit of the striking distance of a 
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cruiser from her base of supply, it being 
borne in mind that she has to go. 
back again to renew her vane. 
The peculiar circumstance which we 
must steadily keep in view, and which 
must have great effect in any future. 
war, is that our own war-vessels and. 
most of the commerce of the world now 
depends upun British coaling stations. 
Of course there are others, but foreign. 
stations are limited in number, and there- 
fore could be watched with comparative 
ease by a Power having command of the 
sea. Therefore the danger for our distant. 
trade—for our trade in the Pacific, north 
and south—is much less, comparatively, 
under the new system of warfare than 
it was under theold. Of course, if we 
are the Power which has command of 
the sea, I think the idea that we should 
expend such vast sums as those indi- 
cated in the Estimates I have referred 
to in the defence of our distant trade 
has been adopted without sufficiently 
weighing the revolution that has taken. 
lace in the conditions of warfare. Be- 
ore you decide that any particular part 
of the world can be exposed to the de- 
predations of a hostile cruiser, you must 
ask what base belonging to her own 
nation that hostile cruiser can go to for 
coal, and whether that base is within 
striking distance. That is my reply to 
those who, on the ground of the enor- 
mously extended trade of Great Britain 
in every part of the world, claim from 
us such extravagant efforts as those to 
which I have referred. I freely admit, 
however, in respect of all otker matters, 
that while there is much that is obscure, 
doubtful, and uncertain, the progress of 
science has greatly increased the 
necessity for effort and caution on the 
part of this country. It may be asked 
—and probably will be asked by noble - 
Lords opposite—why have you not 
taken these steps before? My first 
reply is that the arrears in the supply of 
our ordnance has made it absolutely 
impossible. We have—I will not say 
an unlimited power of building shi 
but we have a power of building ships 
of which we have not reached the limit ; 
but we have long ago reached the limit 
of our power of constructing ordnance. 
It is a matter of notoriety that we have 
for years been in arrear and unable to 
furnish ships with the large ordnance 
necessary for their efficiency. Until we 
could make up those arrears and were 
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able to furnish ordnance to all our ships, 
it was idle to think of making 
ny large increase in our Navy. 
‘The establishments that can furnish 
large guns are” very limited in 
number; you cannot go beyond their 
resources ; there are no other resources 
on which you can fall back ; and it was 
an absolute impossibility, once ships 
had been allowed to get ahead of 
ordnance, to increase the Navy until you 
restored the equilibrium between the 
new ships to be built and the ordnance 
they required. I do not care to examine 
what politicians or which Party may 
have been to blame for this 
disproportion; probably the blame, 
if blame there was, must be spread 
over a great number of people. But 
when people are severe upon us politi- 
cians, I wish to point out that a special 
responsibility rests upon one class of per- 
sons, and these are our friends the 
experts. If there is any cause that has 
dolayed the supply of ordnance and has 
produced this arrear, it is the length of 
time we adhered to the muzzle-loading 
after every other nation had aban- 
doned it. The persistence in that pre- 
judice has thrown us seriously into 
arrear and has lost us several precious 
years; and it was to the experts, and to 
the experts alone, that that persistence 
was due. I do not say all experts were 
to blame; but in this matter the delay 
is due to experts and not to politicians. 
My Lords, that is one reason why we 
have not made these propositions earlier. 
hop 
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Another reason—and I hope I shall not 
be blamed for it—is our utter dislike 
and reluctance to incur the expenditure 
involved. We have put it off as long 
as we thought it safe, until we were con- 
vinced by the accumulation of proofs 
that we should no longer be doing our 
duty if we did not mr, these proposi- 
tions, onerous as they may be. It must 
be remembered that we have had some 
light thrown upon our capacity for de- 
fence by the Naval Manoouvres which 
have been established in recent times. 
I am not competent to discuss their 
lessons in detail, but I think one fact 
that came out plainly was that a system 
of blockade is not a system upon which 
we can rely. When, instead of bloc- 
kading ships in places where they are 
assembled, you have to pursue them 
across the ocean, it requires no technical 
knowledge to see that a great many 
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more ships are required ; and the fact 
that our ports would be e to 
insult, our trade routes would be im- 


rilled, and our commerce exposed to 

epredation by cruisers whose action we 
could not check unless we had an ade- 

uate number of cruisers to send after 
them, proves the necessity of immedi- 
ately providing ourselves with the re- 
quisite protection. Then there is the 
question of invasion. That is a question 
which it is difficult to deal with fully in 
this House, but it has already been dis- 
cussed by some distinguished men, and 
Lord Wolseley has expressed his opinion 
that under present circumstances 
100,000 men might be landed on our 
coasts in a single night. Upon this 
point some difference of military opinion 
does, however, exist, and in this conflict 
of expert opinion, civilians must form 
opinions of their own. My opinion, I may 
say, remains unchanged, that this is not 
a danger which we need consider. ButI 
have found that great authorities do 
entertain the idea that a small invasion is — 
not beyond the limits of probability, 
but this would be an invasion by a much 
smaller force and which would be in the 
nature of a forlorn hope with which our 
military resources, if properly ordered, 
could well deal. But the subject of 
sudden invasion is not what I am 
thinking of. I find that many of 
the highest authorities consider that if 
our possession of the Channel was de- 
stroyed by a naval disaster or defeat 
even for a short time, then the possibi- 
lity of invasion would become a real 
danger. It is impossible to say what 
the issue of the first naval collision 
might be, for it necessarily is a matter 
of speculation. These vast machines 
which we have constructed at such im- 
mense expense have practically never 
been tried. There are people who think 
they are too delicate for the rough re- 
quirements of war. We cannot form 
any certain forecast from experience of 
what their behaviour or fate will be 
when the contest occurs. Itis, of course, 
only with extreme reluctance that we 
contemplate the possibility that we shall 
come off worst in the first naval en- 
counter, but we ought to be prepared 
for such a possibility, and the only pro- 
vision against the danger that would 
ensue in such an eventuality is to have 
a large reserve. Without it we should 
have nothing to defend ourselves. If 
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we have a large reserve at our command 
we can then look without dismay to the 
chances of war, because we know that 
we can supply the place of any vessels 
we may lose. If you stake your com- 
mand of the Channel on the result of 
one engagement or a succession of 
operations you will be placing in danger 
interests so vast that it is terrible to 
think of them, and you may encounter 
calamities which generations might not 
undo. My Lords, it may be said that 
such speculations as these are made 
only by alarmists, and that they ought 
not to be made. This is a kind of 
criticism which is very safe, because, as 

Lordships know very well, it would 
impossible for me or for you to dis- 
cuss in detail the elements of safety or 
of danger, which in the present state of 
the political world may exist or present 
themselves. All that we can safely say 
is that questions which may bring 
nations at issue still exist, that there are 
territories coveted and not possessed, 
that there are past wounds not yet 
healed, and above all that, however 
earnest may be the resolution of the 
existing rulers of Europe to avoid war, 
and I believe it is universal and genuine, 
there never was a time when one could 
assume with less certainty that the rulers 
of five years hence will be the same as the 
rulers of today. And another matter 
that must be bornein mind is theextreme 
facility of concentration, which forms 
one great element of danger. Science 
has done much for the massing of armed 
men; and all the refined and subtle 
machinery of war which a nation may 
may now be concentrated and 
at the bidding of a single will 
upon a single point in an incredibly 
short space of time. ‘his is a vital dis- 
tinction between war at the present time 
and in the past. When the danger 
comes it will come upon us asa thief in 
the night, and give us little time to 
prepare to ward off that danger. But 
perhaps the best answer to be made to 
those who say this is an alarmist view is 
not to point to proofs but to call wit- 
nesses. What are the other nations of 
Europe doing? 1s there one of them that 
18 Rot accumulating means of offence and 
defence beyond all former practice and 
experience? Every one of them is doing 
this at the greatest possible sacrifice, and 
there is not one of them where the finan- 
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sity b e masses of their populations, 
The hosel burden upon the masses 
of the population in some of them is 
indeed anmning so severe that there 
are some persons who think that the 
severity of this burden is one of the 
causes of danger, and that men may be 
tempted to court a crisis which will in 
one way or the other deliver them 
from it. Everywhere armies are being 


increased, more ships are built, 
larger sums are being lavished, new 
om vet are being constructed, and new 


armaments are being called into exist- 
ence with feverish haste. Do not tell 
me that the experienced men under 
whose direction these things are being 
done, who have lived far more in the face 
of danger than ever we have done, and 
who have before them all the sources of 
information that we have, are making 
these gigantic efforts without being con- 
vinced that there is a real possibility of 
the — that they are struggling to 
avert. 
our action we are actually causing these 
great armaments and nourishing this. 
insecure feeling. If ever there was am 
argument which realized the fable of 
the wolf and the lamb it is this one. 
We have drunk of the stream at a point 
far below that at which they have 
touched it. We have waited until the 
last hour—it may be beyond the last 
hour—rather than join in the general 
race of expenditure and preparation for 
the sake of avoiding to the utmost of 
our power any encouragement of others 
in a course the effect of which is so 
terribly injurious to mankind. But we 
dare not delay any longer. Do not say 
that 1 am preaching the immediate 
or probable existence of danger. Iam 
not pointing out that there is any pro- 
bability of the evils against which I ask 
you to guard. When a man insures his 
life or his house it is not because he ex- 
pects that he will die immediately, or 
that his house will assuredly catch fire, 
but that there is achance that these things 
may happen, and against that chance he 
accordingly provides. Do not interpret 
my words to bear a more extend 
meaning. I say there'is a real and 
nuine risk. I hope earnestly and 
elieve this risk never may develop 
into a reality, but there is a risk 
against which you are bound to guard, 
and we are confident that we have not 


cial effort is not felt with bitter inten- | appealed and shall not now appeal in 


The Marquess of Salisbury 


y Lords, I know itis said that by- 
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vain to the patriotism of Parliament, in 
urging them to take care by such pre- 
cautions as they can make that that risk 
shall not be turned into a reality for us. 
My Lords, I move the Second ing 
of the Bill. 

Eant GRANVILLE: I do not con- 
sider it necessary for me to follow the 
noble Marquess into the details which I 
am bound to say he has very clearly 
explained to the House. But I should 
be unwilling to allow this Bill to pass 
without saying a few words. I do not 
oppose it, but I do not think it is a Bill 
which should pass this House in silence. 
The Bill comes to this House backed 
with the approval of a large majority of 
the House of Commons, which is the 
special guardian of the public purse. 
And more than that, although there 
may be a difference in the application of 
the principle, both parties are agreed in 
wishing to see our Navy adequate for 
national defence. The noble uess 
mentioned as a recommendation of the 
oe scheme that it proposes to spend 

ouble the amount spent in the time of 
Lord Beaconsfield. I quite admit that 
is 80, but I cannot say that is any very 
great recommendation. On the question 
of expenditure, if not for the best of all 
possible objects, I think it desirable not 
entirely to discard the opinions which 
have been laid down, not only by Liberal 
Leaders, but also by such statesmen as 
Sir Robert Peel and Lord Beaconsfield. 
Sir Robert Peel particularly repudiated 
the advantage to the country of greatly 
increasing its naval and military opera- 
tions in order that it might reign 
supreme, because, he said, the result of 
that would be that other countries would 
follow that example, and the result 
would be that each country would spend 
enormous resources merely in the fear 
of military operations. Lord Beacons- 
field on one occasion almost prayed the 
House of Commons in the interests of 
peace to diminish rather than to increase 
— of this kind. Now, the 
noble Marquess has stated what wiil be 
the result of this scheme. He says that 
in 1894 the Navy will be equal to the 
‘navies of any two combined countries. 
This statement would have been more 
reassuring if a similar statement had 
not been made some time before. The 
Government, when they came into office, 
I think for two years in succession made 
a reduction in the expenditure on the 
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*Tuz Marquess or SALISBURY: 

Not a reduction in naval construction, 
Eart GRANVILLE: The reduction 
was in the Navy Estimates. 

“Toe Marquess or SALISBURY: 
Yes, but not in the Naval Construction 
Department. 

GRANVILLE: I hardly see 
how a reduction in the Estimates can be 
inconsistent with a reduction in: con- 
struction. The Government stated at 
that time that our Navy was equal to 
the navies of any other two countries in 
the world. The noble Marquess now 
prophesies exactly the same thing for 
1894. But the fact of that statement 
having been made at that time 
diminishes the confidence to be placed 
in assurances of this character. The 
Government also stated at that time, in 
the most positive way, that it was very 
unwise to lay down many ships at once, 
for the somewhat obvious reason that in 
10 or 15 years they would become 
obsolete. I am not very much reassured 
on this point by the declarations of the 
noble Marquess, because one of the 
reasons which he gave for the great con- 
stitutionalinnovation, without precedent, 
as to the modeof paying this expenditure, 
was that the Admiralty were apt to 
change the design of their ships and to 
admit what they thought were improve- 
ments. It appears to me that there is 
no such great danger as that which has 
been stated. My Lords, the noble 
Marquess has thought it right at this 
stage of the Bill—a Bill which is certain 
to pass—to raise an alarm. He made 
certain statements which I defy anyone 
to say were not of a most alarming 
character It is quite true that in the 
last sentence or two of his speech the 
noble Marquess rather answered himself ; 
but it is impossible to place faith in the 
picture of the danger which, he says, in 
a very short time we may be liable to, 
I am not over-sanguine when I say that 
this picture is overdrawn. I am quite 
sure that we ought to do all that is neces- 
sary to make the Navy adequate; but to 
base it upon fears which, I believe, are 
very largely exaggerated, if not chimeri- 
cal, is not wise nor prudent. The noble 
Marquess has made very little defence for 
the perfectly new and unprecedented 
course of meeting the naval expenditure 
adopted by the Government, and of 
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taking it away from the control of Parlia- 
ment. It does not, however, really take 
the matter away from the control of 
Parliament, because there is the possi- 
bility of another Government —s into 
power, and if they were to have a large 
Majority at their back the House of 
Commons might of course repeal and 
alter the Bill now before us. In that 
case itis worth while your Lordships’ 
considering whether this House would 
not be placed in a false position. I do 
not wish to go into details, and I have 
no intention to vote against the Second 
Reading of the Bill. 

*Tuz Eart or NORTHBROOK: My 
Lords, in saying a few words upon this 
subject I think that, in the first place, I 
may congratulate your Lordships that a 
legitimate opportunity has been afforded 
to this House for discussing the naval 

rogramme for the next five years. 

uch opportunities have rarely on former 
occasions been given to the House of 
Lords. AndI think I may say, without 
any risk of stating what is not the truth, 
that it is an advantage to the country 
that your Lordships’ House should have 
the opportunity of discussing the pro- 
gramme of naval defence. At the 
present time there are two Members of 
this House who have held the position 
of First Lord of the Admiralty. My 
noble Friend, Lord Brassey, has been 
Secretary to the Admiralty, and we have 
two professional officers of Her 
Majesty’s Navy who have had greater ex- 
rience than any Member of the other 
ouse—Lord Clanwilliam and Lord 
Alcester. We have also Lord Ravens- 
worth, who is Chairman of the Society 
of Naval Architects. Therefore it does 
seem to me that it is to the advantage 
of the country that the strength of the 
Navy should be discussed in the House 
of Lords. It is, I think, very essential 
that your Lordships should understand 
that this sum of £21,500,000 which is 
, comprised in the Bill is not in addition to 
shipbuilding votes, but is the whole ship- 
building expenditure for five years, so 
that it cannot be set down as being a very 
enormous increase of expenditure. At 
the beginning of next year almost every 
one of the ships now on the stocks will 
be completed ; and in the spring of next 
y ear the whole of the former programme 
will be finished. A new programme 
must therefore necessarily be prepared 
and carried out. I confess it appears to 


Earl Granville 
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me that the amount asked for by the 
Admiralty is not an unreasonable 


amount in itself and is not more than © 


adequate for the demands of the ser- 
vice. I wish to call your Lordships’ 
attention to the report of three officers 
of the Navy upon the general results of 
the Naval Mancouvres of last year. The 
officers, than whom I am convinced no 
men could be found in the service more 
ualified, are Sir William Dowell, Sir 
k V. Hamilton, and Sir F. Richards. 
This was their opinion given after 
careful consideration of the results of 
the Naval Manoeuvres. They say :— 
‘The main lesson that these manceuvres 
emphasize is that Great Britain, whose 
maritime supremacy is her life, is very far from 
being as strong as she should be on the seas,” 
And they observed, and this point I wish 
to draw to your Lordships’ particular 
attention, 
“No fresh ironclads appear to have been laid 
down since 1886.” 
I do not think any had been laid down 
since 1885, but we will say 1886, 
‘and as there is nothing, in our opinion, to 
justify the belief that the days of ironclad 
ttle-ships are over, we recommend a resump- 
tion of, and a steady continuance of, ironclad 
building.” 
My Lords, I can well understand 
the reason which induced the First 
Lord of the Admiralty not to lay 
down any of these ships between 
1885 and the present time. It has been 
a matter of considerable doubt whether, 
in consequence of the use of the torpedo, 
the large battle-ship would not become 
a weapon of the past, and for a time 
some nations did not continue to build 
ships of that class; but the general 
opinion of experts at the present time is 
that the days of battle-ships are not 
past, and therefore it is necessary for us 
to progress with the times in order to 
maintain our navalsupremacy. I donot 
think the number of battle-ships pro- 
posed to be built is excessive. The ships 
to be laid down between the years 1885 
and 1890, is 10, which is the same 
as the number laid down between 
the years 1881 and 1885. No one 
can dispute the necessity for increasing 
the number of cruisers required for the 
protection of our trade, and, while I do 
not think the Government have made an 
unreasonable demand in this respect, I 
consider that they have asked for an 
addition to the Navy which is fully 
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adequate to the or eget * 9 case. 
With respect to the quality of the shi 
to be added to the Navy, 
T thould not for a moment venture 
to put forward my own opinion; 
but on reading the Papers presented to 
Parliament I find that the officers whom 
the First Lord of the Admiralty has 
consulted on the designs of the vessels 
are men who may iy receive , your 
Lordships’ confidence. I believe there 
is no more practical man in the service | 


’ than Admiral Hopkins, the present 


Controller of the Navy, nor any man 
in whom the naval profession have 

eater confidence. My noble Friend the 
First Lord has also consulted other naval 
officers of the highest reputation; and 
the principal design of the new battle- 
ships was recently most exhaustively 
discussed at a meeting of the Society 
of Naval Architects. The objections 
raised to the design were, I Colkeins 
answered conclusively in the opinion of 
those present, and on that occasion the 
design received the approval of several 
very distinguished naval officers. 
Admiral Sir Houston Stewart, who was 
at one time for five or six years Con- 
troller of the Navy, thought it his duty 
to express an opinion publicly in respect 
to the designs of these ships, and said 
they were the best ideals of powerful 
battle-ships ever yet produced. I state 
this because it will give your Lordships 
some confidence in the an of 
the Admiralty. Admiral Sir Houston 
Stewart added :-— 

“Being nowa retired old Admiral I can only 
judge by what I hear around me, and certainly 
Tt ap tome that there never was a time, 
certainly never while I was on active service, 
in which the Admiralty, as now represented at 
Whitehall, possessed in so large a measure the 
general confidence of the Navy, both in the 
performance of its administrative and its con- 
structive functions.” 

My Lords, I think such a testi- 
mony coming from a naval officer 
of Sir Houston Stewart’s reputa- 
tion must be very gratifying to 
my noble Friend the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, and must give your 
Lordships confidence with respect to 
the quality of the ships to be produced. 
Now, my Lords, I should like to say a 
few words in regard to procedure. No 
doubt the form of procedure laid down 
in this Bill is novel, but it has been 
accepted by the other House of Parlia- 
ment, and I do not see what control of 
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sets Sn tn eae 
e whole of the e iture 
must be paid out of the moneys voted by 
the House of Commons. All that is done 
is to authorize oe gn to be spent 
in building ships by contract, and for 
all practical purposes there is no differ- 
ence between putting that into an Act 
of Parliament and making the contracts 
in one year, because, when contracts 
have once been made, it. is impossible 
to repudiate them. Thus, in the 
winter 1884-5, it was my duty to make 
contracts for something like £3,000,000 
for shipbuilding, and my successor was 
obliged to complete those contracts ; so 
that, during the years that those con- 
tracts were going on, they had to make 
that expenditure. Apart from the ques- 
tion of contracts, I hold that this Bill 
contains a change of great importance, 
both in regard to efficiency and 
economy. I am the last man to say 
anything against full control being 
exerci over expenditure by the 
Treasury or the Audit Office, but 
the practice pursued in the matter 
of naval construction has occasioned 
difficulties and caused an unnecessary 
expenditure of money. Sir James 
Graham, when First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, made certain alterations with 
regard to the Estimates which provided 
that all balances at the end of the year 
were to be handed back tothe Exehequer. 
It was found that certain things were 
being done with the balances from year 
to year without the cognizance of Par- 
liament, and at that time a change was 
necessary. But in respect to ship-build- 
ing, when wehad to deal with great firms 
for the manufacture of our engines, for 
the manufacture of iron plates, and all 
the material required for a ship, and 
where the supplies are of a nature that 
they cannot—however they may desire to 
do so—help being delayed, it becomes a 
serious matter if balances have to be 
handed back in that way. Again, where 
we had to deal with firms of ship- 
builders whose work may be delayed by 
a variety of causes, which may interfere 
with the carrying out of contracts, it 
became to those administering the Ad- 
miralty a matter of great inconvenience 
if they found themselves bound, on the 
31st of March in each financial year, 
to hand back to the Exchequer sums of 
money voted by Parliament for the 
Services of the year, and which the 
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‘Admiralty had every reason to sup- 
pose would be spent in the course 
of that year, but which, owing to 
some accident, could not be paid until 
a few months,after the close of the 
year. To insist upon carrying out the 
principle of the surrender of balances to 
the Exchequer might be called the 
pedantry of finance rather than an 
adherence to the real principles of 
financial control and financial examina- 
tion. The present measure contains in 
its clauses a complete remedy against 
that evil. As to whether this is or is 
not a bad precedent, all I can say is 
that, as far as I can understand, those 
changes could not be made without the 
sanction of Parliament, and I think it is 
an excellent precedent that this reform 
should be made in the administration 
of naval expenditure. Now I hardl 
like to allude to it, but still I think 
must allude to one observation which 
was made by the Prime Minister, whoIdo 
not think quite appreciates the precise 
difficulty which has occurred with regard 
to the completion of ships. The Prime 
Minister, in referring to the question 
of the completion of ships, said 
it should be the object of the 
Admiralty to get the ships completed as 
fast as they could. The reason why the 
ships of late years have not been com- 
pleted so quickly as they should be was 
not on account of a deficiency of funds, 
but on account of the difficulty of com- 

eting the armament. I remember that 
in 1884 I made use of the following 
observation when proposing an increase 
of the Navy :— 


“ Another of the principles which we have 
adopted in our policy of construction has been 
that we should take money enough to press for- 
ward as quickly as possible the ships which we 
have begun to construct. I have seen adverse 
criticisms in respect to this, but I am prepared 
to maintain that, during the last four years, 
the construction of armour-plated ships has 

at a rate as rapid as possible con- 
sistent with the economical construction of such 
ships. We may have been detained in com- 
pleting ships from circumstances connected 
with their armament.” 


My Lords, I mention this in order that 
the noble Lord who will speak on behalf 
of the Admiralty may give to your Lord- 
ae something more than has been 
said by the Prime Minister upon this 
subject. I should like to know from the 
noble Lord who represents the Admi- 
ralty how we stand at the present time 


The Earl of Northbrook 
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with to guns. Some of our ships 
pasar on for lack of 


and I hope the difficulties: which for 
many years have surrounded us with 
respect to the provision of big guns for 
our ships have been surmounted, and 
that we may now be sure that the pro- 
vision of ordnance shall go on pars pasew 
with the completion of the ships, so that 
we may find that some of the ~~ 
not to wait, after completion, to be pro- 
vided with their guns. 

*Lorp ELPHINSTONE: My Lo 
representing as I do the Admiralty, 
must refer to one or two of the matters 
which have been touched upon, and I 
shall endeavour as far as possible not 
to overlap what has been said by the 
Prime Minister, to avoid all reference to 
money matters, and as far as I can to 
deal with the professional details of the 
Bill alone. Since the present Government 


has been in office the present Board of 


Admiralty has been steadily completing 
what is known as the Northbrook pro- 
gramme. In addition to this, we have, 
within the last three years, laid down 
no fewer than 62 vessels. Seven are 
ships of the first class; the remainder 
are smaller vessels—cruisers and gun- 
boats. On the lst of April last there were 
30 vessels in course of construction and 
in an advanced stage. 
April next the whole of these ohips 
with the exception of four—the Meu, 
Blake, Blenheim, and the Vulcan—will be 
completed. The Northbrook programme 
being complete, it became necessary for 
the Board of Admiralty to consider what 
the future programme should be, and 
last year a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons was appointed to con- 
sider the subject. They were instructed 
to consider what amt future build- 
ing programmes should be founded on, 
and the Committee reported they should 
be based on a complete survey and 
knowledge of the requirements of the 
naval services of the country; 
other words, that future naval pro- 
grammes should be based upon & 
recognition of the work which the 
Navy would be called upon to per- 
form in the event of war. After a full 
survey of the work the Navy would be 
called upon to perform, the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, in the House of Com- 
mons on the Ist of March, brought for- 
ward a Resolution asking that the sum 
of £21,000,000 should be granted for 
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the purpose of building, arming, equip- 
i pe preparing for sea vessels for 
ie Navy. That Resolution was debated 
at considerable pee en and carried by a 
majority of 176, and followed by the Bi 
now under consideration. In the Queen’s 
Speech, reference was made to the in- 
creasing expenditure on naval arma- 
ment by foreign Powers. A few years 
ago, with the exception of Britain, there 
was but une great European naval 
Power; now there are several. If we 
look further abroad we find that China 
has armoured ships, the Brazils has 
armoured ships, Turkey has several iron- 
clads—in what state of repair or efficiency 
I do not know. Indeed, it may be 
said that every foreign Power is striving 
to be a naval Power. It has been 
thought by many that the days 
of these large and expensive armour- 
clad ships were numbered. It was 
thought that by the introduction of 
torpedoes, smaller vessels would be pre- 
ferable to these large ships, and that 
we should have a greater number of 
them. Well, I do not know whether 
the days of armour-clads are numbered 
ornot. I do not think it is necessary 
to consider that now. We must take 
—— as they are, and we must go on 
building according to our present lights. 
It is said these ships will become ob- 
solete, That is very true, my Lords; 
we shall become obsolete ourselves. If 
we are to accept that argument, we 
should never do anything at all. At 
the period of the Crimean War who 
would have contemplated the design of the 
battle-ship of the present day, and who 
will venture to prophesy what it will be 
25 years’ hence? Foreign Powers are 
building such vessels and we must 
do the same. France is building 
nine battle- ships, and five pro- 
jected ; Russia is building tive battle- 
ships, and seven projected; Germany 
has 13 projected. Tealy, Spain, and the 
United States are also building. Alto- 
gether, there are 20 ironclads in construc- 
tion, and no lessthan 39 projected. What 
arethe duties which the Navy would be 
called upon to perform in the event of 
war? In the first place, to reinforce 
our foreign squadrons, and especially 
the squadron in the Mediterranean. 
France alone has nine armour-clad ships 
commission there and eight in re- 
serve in Toulon, while we have six 
armour-clads in commission and no re- 
serve. As the noble Marquess pointed 
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out, a strong and powerful reserve must 
be kept in Land ready to be sent to sea. . 
The responsibility of protecting thé 
a commerce a the — 
1s continually increasing. The tion 
of these Islands A A the 
last 20 | roong by 7,000,000. It is by 
means of the country’s commerce alone 
that the | ion can find employ- 
ment, and so long as the command of 
the sea is retained to protect the im- 
ports and exports, the nation’s factories 
will find a sufficient supply of raw 
material; but if the command of 
the sea were once lost, vast numbers of 
people would be thrown out of employ- 
ment, and widespread misery and star- 
vation would ensue. (ur factories are 
dependant on outside supply, in point 
of fact. Raw material afloat is part- 
and parcel of our industrial system on 
shore. The value of our imports and 
exports is no less than £640,000,000, 
an increase of £120,000,000 during the 
last 20 years. If we lose command of 
the sea, what will become of that? 
Then those persons who now insist that 
there is no necessity for increasing the 
Navy would be the first to reproach the 
Government for not, in time of peace, 
preparing for the eventualities of war. 
This increase, and rapidly-increasing 
increase of population, means 7,000,000 
more neste to be fed. I am told 
that the amount of food in this 
country is sufficient only to keep our 
pulation going for three months, 
if we lose command of the sea how axe 
we to feed the people? As to the 
question of invasion, no foreign Power 
could invade this country without first 
obtaining the command of the sea, and 
then there would be no need to invade, 
because the country’s food supply would - 
be cut off, and it would be speedily 
starvedintosubmission. We have nearly 
£200,000,000 of British shipping afloat, 
and that independent of the Colonial. 
shipping. This is as well known to 
Foreign Powers as it is to ourselves, 
and it is, perhaps, better appreciated by 
them than by ourselves, ‘The Secretary 
of the Navy in the United States, in 
advocating an increase in the American 
Fleet quite lately, called attention to the 
vastness of British shipping. What 
is the name by which the new fast 
cruisers lately built in France are known. 
as? ‘*Commerce destroyers.’”” Whose 
commerce? In Russia, a volunteer 
fleet of armed merchantmen was 
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formed with the avowed purpose of 
cutting up British commerce, and that 
fleet is at the present moment in exist- 
ence. My Lords, we cannot shut our 
eyes to these facts. These facts cannot 
be ignored, but by means of the cruisers 
to be built under the Bill, together with 
those in existence, the Navy will be 
able to afford all reasonable protection 
to British shipping. I say all reason- 
able protection, for it cannot be ex- 
rt for a moment that every one of 
our merchant ships in every part of the 
‘world is to receive the protection of a 
‘man-of-war. So far, my Lords, for the 
‘protection of commerce. Then there 
are the coaling stations and the Colonies 
‘to be protected. Australia is setting a 
‘bright example in the direction of 
self-protection, for she is building— 
or we are building—seven war-ships 
for her, the germ of what, I am 
perfectly convinced, will be ere long 
a powerful Navy. But there are 
other Colonies which are not able to 
protect themselves, and which look to 
us, the mother country, for protection. 
The recent Naval Maneuvres have de- 
monstrated the impossibility of effec- 
tively blockading an enemy’s fleet, and 
the necessity of building more battle- 
‘ships and cruisers. In those mancuvres 
we had a supposed enemy’s squadron at 
anchor inside Beerhaven, blockaded 
by a squadron at the entrance of 
Bantry Bay. If ever vessels were 
disposed so that, to all appearance 
it was impossible to effect an escape, 
“it was then. Across the entrance of the 
bay were seven ironclads, inside that 
‘were seven cruisers, and inside that 
again, eight torpedo-boats, a triple line 
of blockade, and yet three of the enemy’s 
ships escaped unseen. The following 
‘night the Rear Admiral with three of his 
‘ships escaped from Loch Swilley where 
they had been blockaded by another 
-squadron. The blockade was raised, the 
English Admiral having lost touch of the 
-enemy, fell back on the Downs for the 
protection of London, and the enemy 
were free to ravage our coast, and cap- 
‘ture our merchant ships. What was 
-done in mimic warfare, might, and prob- 
ably would be done in real warfare. 
‘The fact was, the blockading squadrons 
were not sufficiently strong, although 
‘they had everything in their favour. 
‘The coast was lighted, they had facilities 
for coaling, and the torpedo boats were 


Lord Elphinstone 
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able to carry on their work night after 
night, having a safe bay at hand to 
water and rest in, none of such facilities 
could be obtained in actual warfare. 
The increase proposed is to raise the 
Navy to a standard of superiority over 
the navies of any two foreign Powers 
and it is further intended that the new 
vessels shall be superior to any vessels 
of similar type yet built. Seventy new 
vessels are to be built. Vessels with high 
freeboard, greater length, greater speed, 
and better accommodation. This addi- 
tion will consist of 8 first-class battle- 
ships of 14,500 tons each ; 2 second-class 
battle-ships of 9,000 tons; 9 first-class 
protected ‘cruisers of 7,300 tons; 29 
second-class protected cruisers of 3,400 
tons ; 4 smaller cruisers of 2,600 tons; 
18 torpedo gun-boats of 735 tons. 
Twenty of them are to be laid downinthe 
Dockyards this year, and 32 are to be put 
out to contract this year; the remain- 
ing second-class battle-ship will be 
laid down in 1891, and the other 
17 vessels will be laid down as the 
building slips become vacant. One 
or two remarks have been made 
about rapidity of construction. That 
point was criticized by Lord Granville, 
and itis a much more important matter 
than many are probably aware of. The 
Admiralty hope to complete the first- 
class battle-ships in four years, the 
second-class battle-ships in three years, 
the first-class cruisers in two and a-half 
years, the second-classes cruisers in 
two years, and the gunboats in a year 
and a-half. This greatly increased 
rapidity of construction must tend con- 
siderably in favour of economy. The 
Trafalgar, a vessel of 12,000 tons, was 
built in three years and three months, 
and a saving was effected on her eo 
timated cost of no less than £100,000, 
£85,000 being saved in the cost of 
labour. The Anson, a vessel of 10,600 
tons, was built in six years, and the 
cost of labour alone was £30,000 more 
than in the case of the Zrafalgar. We 
ae in addition to furnishing new 
ilers, new engines, and in some cases 
new armaments, for six ironclads this 
year ; next year 33 ironclads will be taken 
in hand, and those vessels, when com- 


pleted, will be more efficient and more. 


powerful than when first constructed. 
The Select Committee of the House of 
Commons on the Naval Estimate last 
year suggested that outside opinion 
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should be called in as to the distribution 
of the armour on battle-ships. Outside 
opinion was called in, not the outside 
inion of ‘naval constructors, but 
# naval officers, the men who had ex- 
perience in the handling of ships ‘and 
who would have to fight in those ships. 
The distribution of armour is not a 
nestion for naval constructors alone. 
e amount of armour which should 
be carried by a ship depends on the 
of the ship, the amount of coal 
to be carried, the armament, the number 
of the crew, stores, and many other 
considerations. In this case several 
alternative designs were prepared and 
considered by the Admiralty. They 
were then sent to the three Admirals, 
who reported on the Naval Manoeuvres, 
and also to the Admirals who commanded 
at the manoeuvres. The whole of these 
officers then met at the Admiralty ; they 
considered every detail, point by point, 
and the opinion arrived at was a unani- 
mous opinion. Never before have 
designs been more thoroughly and 
carefully considered than those designs 
have been, and that by the 
most competent men who could be 
found. The distribution and thickness 
of armour is one of give and take. If 
you increase the weight of armour, you 
much decrease the weight elsewhere ; 
if you increase the defensive power of 
the ship, you must decrease the offen- 
sive power. But, while giving every 
consideration to the protection of the 
ship, of her guns, and of her men, we 
must maintain hér power of hitting, and 
hitting hard, because on that the result 
of the fight depends. It is by hard hit- 
ing alone that battles are won. I have 
no hesitation in saying that all the oe 
results that science, skill, and fore- 
thought can produce will be found in 
these vessels when built. It has been 
asked what has pty the Admiralty 
in the numbers of the different classes 
of vessels, and why we are going to 
build one turret-ship and seven Po 
bette-ships? The reason is, that we 
have already 13 first-class turret- 
ships, and the addition of another 
will bring the number up to 14. We 
have seven first-class barbette shi 
and the seven more to be built will make 
the number equal to the 14 turret-ships. 
There are advantages and disadvanta 
in both systems. e advantage of the 
turret-ship is that she is most serviceable 
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in smooth water, and her guns are 
better protected than the guns of the 
barbette ship; while in the barbette 
ship the guns are higher out of the 
water; she is a better sea-boatin a head 
sea, but she has the disadvantage that 
her guns are very much more exposed 
than those of the turret-ship. The 
designs are already described in a 
Parliamentary Paper, but briefly they 
are as follows:—The eight first class. 
battle-ships will be armed with four 67- 
ton guns, with a training arc of 260°, and 
all four capable of being used on either 
broadside ; 10 5-ton 6-inch 100-pounder 
guns; 24 6 and 3-pounder quick-firing 
Seg and 7 torpedotubes. The armour 
elt will be 8} feet deep, with a. 
maximum thickness of 18 inches, ex-. 
tending two-thirds of the length of the 
vessel, while above the belt, the broad- 
side will be protected by 5 inches of 
armour to a hight of 9} feet above the 
water, backed by 10} feet of coal. The 
heavy guns will be placed in separate 
armoured enclosures, protected by 18 
inches of armour, situated about 250 
feet apart. The advantage of placing 
the guns so far apart is that separatel 
they present but comparatively smalt 
target, and there is less chance of both 
enclosures being simultaneously disabled, 
In the barbette ships, with a high free- 
board, the guns will be 23 feet abovethe 
water, as against 15 feet in the old 
turret-ships, and 17 feet in the new one. 
The speed will be 17} knots with forced 
draught, 16 knots with natural draught, 
and a coal endurance at 10 knots, equal 
to 5,000 knots. The second-class battle- 
ships will be reproductions of the larger 
class, but smaller, with the same speed 
and same coal endurance. The first-class 
protected cruisers will be armed with 
two 22-ton guns, 10 5-ton guns, 12 6+ 
pounder quick-firing guns, and 4 torpedo 
tubes. The speed will be 20 knots with 
forced draught and 18 knots continuous: 
steaming, with a coal endurance at 10- 
knots equal to 10,000 knots. The 
second class cruisers are improved 
Medea’s of 3,400 tons, as against 2,800° 
tons in the old Méedea’s, and 35 feet 
longer. They will bearmed with two 5-ton 
guns, six 4°7-inch quick-firing guns, nine- 
6 and 3-pounders, and 4 torpedo tu 
with a of 20 knots in the m E 


;| mile and 18 knots continuous steaming, 


with a coal endurance at 10 knots equal 
to 8,000 knots. The torpedo gun-boats - 
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-will be improved ‘‘ sharpshooters,” with 
a raised deck forward, and with a 
of 21 knots, as against 18 knots 
‘in the present sharpshooters. We pro- 
to increase the number of men by 
Be addition of 1,100 to the Royal 
Marine force, 1,000 stokers, and 900 
blue jackets—3,000 in all. I think, my 
Lords,those are all the points that I need 
touch upon, and I have endeavoured to 
do so as shortly as I can. 

*Lorp SUDELEY: My Lords, before 
this discussion closes, having always 
taken t interest in questions con- 
nected with the Navy, I am anxious to 
make afew remarks. I thinkthe First 
Lord of the Admiralty deserves great 

raise for the manner in which he has 
grappled with a very difficult subject and 
got over so many obstacles which have 
on formers occasions been found insu- 
perable. I apprehend that there is no 
teal objection to the Bill, as, although 
some complaints have been raised that 
it binds down future Governments too 
much, stil] I think we all must concur 
that it is of vital importanee that a defi- 
nite programme should be laid down. 

Ships and guns cannot be built in a day, 
and unless the anthorities make up 
their minds to definite ships and the ex- 
perts are agreed, we shall go on drifting 
year after year, and making change after 
-change until there is enormous delay. 
Fortunately, since the present Naval 
Constructor has been at the Admiralty, I 
think there is no doubt there 
has been a eat change as 
“regards that, and the building of ships 
now goes forward at a far more rapid rate 
and with far greater economy. It is 
well known that in the Dockyards ships 
have taken four or five years in building 
when they ought not to have taken more 
than three years. The noble Earl, 
Lord Northcote has referred to the 
question of armament. He said that 
was very often the great reason why 
ships were delayed. I think, if any 
noble Lord will look into this point, 
he will find that where the 8 
have been ordered at the right time, 
when the ships were commenced to be 
built, there has been no delay what- 
éver in having the guns ready. 
think there is no instance of delay in 
getting guns except where they have 
not been ordered in due time. As regards 
& programme, the only discussion so 

ar as 


Lord Elphinotone 
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whether they ought to be of defensive 
or of offensive construction. Those who 
take the defensive line wish to make 
battle-ships far more heavily armour. 
plated, with greater means of being able 
to withstand the fire from heavy guns; 
whereas those who take the view that 
ships ought to be built with the object 
of being offensive as far as possi 
consider that the first main object 
is to seek out and destroy their 
enemy. On the one side they ask for 
more armour and a less number of guns, 
while on the other they want more 
guns and less armour. My Lords, I 
think that the programme is right, and 
that the Admiralty have come to a very 
fair compromise between the different 
systems. Oertainly, as far as naval 
officers are concerned, I have always 
found one opinion among them, 
that is to attack your enemy as soon as 
you can, and not to act merely on the 
defensive. It has always seemed to me 
that that is the real position which we 
ought to take. It has hitherto been the 
pride of the Navy that they are ever 
ready to attack, and I sincerely trust 
that those who take the opposite view 
of defensive construction will never gai 
the day. The meeting which took p 

at the ety of Naval Architects, where 
the Admiralty adopted the plan of 
allowing their own experts to explain 
the programme, ended in the defensive 
decision. I consider that a fair com- 
promise has been made in the pro- 
gramme. My Lords, there is one little 
criticism I should like to make, and that 
is simply with regard to the Report 
alluded to by the noble Earl, which 
was made at the close of the Naval 
Manouvres. In that Report the state- 
ment was made very clear that we must 
have very large reserves. I noticed 
that the noble Marquess, when he intro- 
duced this Bill, laid very much stress 
upon that point, and he showed that if 
we have large reserves ready to take the 
place of vessels lost we should be in & 
very much better position to meet an 


enemy and to protect our commerce,” 


We must also have a supply of cruisers. 
While the present programme is & 
one, and the First Lord 
of the Admiralty is to be congratulated 
on having boldly grappled with the 
matter, it must not be lost sight of that 
the supply of swift cruisers is, even now; 
from being sufficient. The Report 
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on the recent Naval Manauvres by three 
of our best Admirals makes that clear. 
It is perfectly clear that if that Com- 
mittee are right in their Report, the 

t pro me, large as it may be, 
js not nearly sufficient in cruisers to 
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form detached squadrons and to form 


eonvoys. The nine first-class cruisers 
and 33 second-class cruisers are surely 
sot enough. In the t day speed 
in cruisers is absolutely necessary, and 
that fleet will be successful which has 
the largest number of swift cruisers. 
There is no doubt that in future wars 
we shall have a return to the old system 
of smoke-ships, which is practically 
the same plan as Ohinese stink-pots, 
very largely brought into use. One of 
the most important things in time of 
war will be to prevent the attempt being 
made by a hostile fleet to place smoke- 
ships to windward, so as to blind the 
gunners and prevent the guns being 
used, and then, in the confusion, starting 
rams and torpedoes among your fleet. 
Tt is clear that those who have the 
ewiftest cruisers to prevent this must be 
victorious. So great is the necessity for 
this that if it were possible to make any 
alteration in the programme I should 
very much like to see one of the battle- 
ships given up and five cruisers sub- 
stituted in its place. Thespeed of many 
of our cruisers is far less than 15 knots; 
and cruisers are being built which have 
the enormous speed of 224 knots, armed 
with guns which enable them to fire at 
such a rapid rate as to send out a hail 
of shot that few ships, however armed, 
gould stand. In our calculations, speed 
and armament have not sufficiently 
entered into comparison. The cruiser 
that is able to go 22 knots and is armed 
with 6in. guns and 4°7 40-pounders, and 
ean fire ten rounds a minute, is a 
match for three or four crufsers 
which only go at 15 knots, and 
are armed with old weapons. 
e enormous difference between guns 
of the old type and guns of the new is 
illustrated by experiments lately carried 
out by the Admiralty. The new guns 
actually fire 10 rounds in 47 seconds, 
whereas the ordinary breech-loading 
oo of the same calibre with which our 
ips are armed take five minutes to fire 
the same number of rounds. There are 
w naval officersin the service who would 
not infinitely prefer having a fleet of ves- 
#ele such as this rather the heavy 
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battle-ships. While great praise is due 


to the Admiralty for renewing the Fleet, 
it really only helps to bri Fleet up 
to recent date, and to make up for de- 


preciation and wear. The 

now put forward, instead of being 
criticized in any way as being too large, 
should be looked upon in its true aspect, 
as merely an increase of two millions on 
the ordinary shipbuilding Vote, which 
of itself would never really keep the 
Navy up to our necessities and respon- 
sibilities. My Lords, the noble Lord 
who represents the Admiralty has 
alluded to the great increase of our 
commerce. I do not intend to go into 
that again, but I do think it is not only 
necessary to have sufficient ships ready 
to protect our commerce, but that we 
should keep up our Fleet to a high state 
of efficiency. My Lords, I think it 
would be fatal to allow our cruisers and 
smaller craft to dwindle down again 
into an inefficient. state. 

*Lorpv HARRIS: My Lords, in a 
Return made in April, 1889, the num:- 
ber was given of breech-loading guns 
required for the naval service, and giving 
in detail the different classes of guns, 
As regards the new naval programme 
the whole of the guns have been ordered. 
But there is something else to -be at- 
tended to besides ordering the guns, 
and that is to keep contractors up to 
their time. There have been instances 
of ships being delayed because contracts 
for guns have not been completed 
within the specified time, and also from 
guns failing at proof. 

Lorp ALCESTER: My Lords, after 
the very lucid explanation we have had 
from the noble Lords who have spoken, 
I only desire as a naval officer to give 
my cordial approval to all that the 
Government are doing; and I indorse 
all that has been said in commendation 
of the First Lord. I sincerely trust that 
the programme will be strictly adhered 
to, and that if contractors fail to keep 
time, penalties will be enforced—for the 
first time in living memory. 

*Tuz Eant or CLAN WILLIAM: My 
Lords, I beg also as a naval officer to 
indorse all that has fallen from the 
noble Lord who has just sat down. I 
must express my approval of the pro- 
gramme, both as to quantity 
quality: quantity because it was as 
much as the Government could put in 
hand, and quality because the officers 
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who sat on the Board of Oon- 
struction had the entire confidence 
of the officers of the Navy. But 
I would remind your Lordships 
that in four years ships and guns 
will be falling out, engines and boilers 
will require renewing, and an ironclad 
eannot be repaired and refitted now 
certainly under 14 months. So that you 
must take that into consideration in 
totalling up your Navy at the end of 
four years. It is my belief that the 
programme will do little more than 
make up for waste. 

Lorp BRASSEY: My Lords, I am 
unwilling to allow this debate to close 
without expressing my great satisfaction 
that the proposals for which the Bill 
makes provision have been brought 
forward bythe Government. Viewed in 
the light of the experience gained in the 
interesting Naval Manoeuvres of last 

ear, it is certain that our naval position 
is not sufficiently assured. Itis difficult 
to fix the standard of strength for the 
British Navy upon. a satisfactory basis. 
The First Lord of the Admiralty has 
laid it down that we ought to be equal 
or superior to any two Powers. Looking 
to the amount of our mercantile tonnage, 
looking to the interests we have at 
stake as a Colonial Power, we should 
searcely be aiming too high if we 
resolved to maintain our strength and 
our rate of progress and construction at 
double those of the next strongest Navy 
to our own. If this were our settled 
licy it would tend to discourage, 
rather than to stimulate, a rivalry in 
expenditure. There are indications that 
such a result might be anticipated in the 
Estimates recently brought forward for 
the year 1890 by a neighbouring Power. 
Passing from the amount of construction 
che Anna in the new programme to the 
esigns, I think that the Government 
have pursued a course which must 
command general approval. They have 
consulted not only the able Naval 
officers now serving at Whitehall, but 
the officers outside the Department who 
have had the most recent experience in 
the command of fleets. As their chief 
Sage oes adviser they have in 
. White a naval architect of 
the highest ability. I will not 
trouble the House with criticisms of 
designs which have been matured by 
able . As the compiler of a naval 
annual, I have had frequent occasion to 


The Earl of Clanwilliam 
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study and compare the designs of shi 
British and forei n. I ae seen ao 
design in any class which could be 
accepted as perfect. Every ship of war 
is acompromise. Again, in offensive or 
defensive power is inevitably balanced 
by a loss in mancuvring qualities. In 
a large Navy og must have all 
represented. If you build big shi 
you must group nimble auxiliaries 
around them. The first-class battle- 
ships you are about to lay down will 
cost £1,000,060 sterling. They repre- 
sent the most effective combination of 
power which the ingenuity and skill of 
the present day can contrive ; but they 
are not invulnerable. A squadron of 
such ships blockading an enemy’s ports 
full of torpedo boats would be in a posi- 
tion of great peril in darkness and in 
fog. For the protection of those 
floating fortresses we must build sea- 
keeping torpedo vessels in numbers 
largely in excess of the present pro- 
posals. In a naval action armoured 
rams would give invaluable support to 
large ships. In the smoke and confusion 
the guns of the heavy ships would tend 
to become less reliable weapons, and the 
chances of dealing a fatal blow with the 
ram and torpedo would be greater. 
These considerations will, I think, im- 
press every thoughtful naval adminis- . 
trator with the conviction that the 
programme of construction now pro- 
posed, necessary as it is and bearing 
every mark of ingenious and able design, 
will by no means supply all that is 
needed to complete the Navy. A ee 
flotilla of sea-keeping torpedo v 
and numerous armoured rams are indis- 
pensable auxiliaries, and it should be 
the duty of those who take an interest 
in the Navy to press for the construction 
of those auxiliaries in future years. 
Cruisers are absolutely necessary, and 
the new programme, I am glad to see, 
will give us a strong reinforcement of 
fast and efficient vessels. 

Tur Eant or LEITRIM: M naa 
I desire to say a few words with re, 
to the eee of pager Foye 
for mounting big guns. y poi 
comes in ween what was said by Taal 
Harris with regard to the carrying of 
_ In my opinion, sufficient 

ve not been ordered, and I thi 
sufficient provision has scarcely been 
made in the scheme of the Government 
for the supply of ordnance. With 
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regard to the want of fast cruisers, I 
would point out that, in case of necessity, 
we have already vessels available in the 
own og. Tere liners, and I be- 
lieve the Board of Admiralty are not 
going far enough in the direction in 
which foreign Powers are going—that 
is to say, providing armaments for those 
ocean liners. I have been informed that 
such great foreign companies as the 
‘‘Messageries Maritimes,’’ and other 
large companies sailing under foreign 
flags, actually carry in their holds large 
guns, ready to be mounted at a 
moment’s notice. I think that guns 
should be carried on board our large 
ships and ocean-liners, and also that 
encouragement should be given for 
their carrying men who have gone 
through a course of training, and who 
would therefore be qualified to fight 
those guns in an emergency. I 
believe, my Lords, that is a 
direction in which the Admiralty might 
add strength to the naval defences of 
this country. 

Tre Marquess or SALISBURY: My 
Lords, I only desire to say, in answer to 
the noble Lord who has just sat down, 
that the point he has mentioned has not 
been lost sight of, and that arrange- 
ments have been made which would in 
the event of war place at our disposal a 
large number of vessels of the class he 
mentions. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the whole House to-morrow. 


PALATINE COURT OF DURHAM BILL. 
(No. 71.) 
Read 2* (according to order), and 
committed to a Committee of the whole 
House to-morrow. 


AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS (SCOT- 
LAND) ACT (1883) AMENDMENT BILL. 
(No. 87.) 

House in Committee, on Re-commit- 
ment (according to order): Bill reported 
without Amendment, and to be read 3* 
on Friday next. 


ARCHDEACONRY OF CORNWALL BILL. 
(No. 12.) 


Read 38* (according to order), and 


passed, and sent to the Commons. 
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CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE 
BILL. (No. 78.) 
NATIONAL DEBT BILL. (No. 79.) 


House in Committee (according to 
order); Bills reported without Amend- 
ment ;. and to be read 3* to-morrow. 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Seven o'clock, till To-morrow, a 
quarter past Ten o’clook. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 27th May, 1889. 





PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


——— ae 


MANCHESTER, SHEFFIELD, AND LIN- 
COLNSHIRE RAILWAY (STEAM- 
BOATS) BILL. 

Order for Third Reading, read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Bill be now read a third 
time.” 

Mr. OC. WILSON (Hull, W.): I beg 
to move as an Amendment that the 
Bill be read a third time on this day six 
months. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Then the Bill must 
stand over. 

Third Reading deferred until to- 


morrow. 


SHORTLANDS AND NUNHEAD RAIL- 
WAY BILL. (By order.) 


Order for consideration, read. 


Mr. AINSLIE (Lancashire, N., Lons- 
dale): I understand that this Bill is 
likely to interfere with the Lewisham 
Recreation Ground. I should, therefore, 
like to have an assurance from the hon. 
Member for Darlington (Mr. J. Fry), 
who was Chairman of the Select Com- 
mittee by whom it was inquired into, 
that it will do no harm. 

Mr. T. FRY (Darlington): In reply 
to the question which has been asked 
in reference to this Bill, I wish, as 
Chairman of the Committee, to say that 
the opposition to it was based upon a 
very slender foundation indeed. The 
Railway proposed to be constructed is 

romoted in the interests of the London, 
hatham, and Dover Railway Company 
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in order to avoid the necessity of pass- 
ing through Penge tunnel, which is an 
awkward tunnel for the service of the 
railway. It does pass through a nar- 
row neck of land which has been set 
apart for the recreation of the people of 
Lewisham; but the district Board of 
Health of Lewisham are in favour of 
the Bill, and it excites but a very small 
amount of opposition. The piece of land 
which it is proposed to take is of an 
irregular character, very much in the 
shape of the figure 8 ; the river Ravens- 
bourne runs through a portion of it, and 
it is proposed to cross that river by an 
ornamental bridge. The quantity of 
land taken is } of an acre, and the 
Railway Company propose to give five 
times the amount—namely, 1} acre in 
return. As I have said, the opposition 
to the Bill was of a very minute: char- 
acter, and the only opposition of any 
consequence was that of the London 
County Council, who desire to preserve 
the land as an open space. The Uom- 
mittee were quite unanimous that the 
Bill ought to be passed, and I believe 
they have as much interest in the pre- 
servation of open spaces as any hon. 
Member in this House. The only alter- 
native to the scheme of the railway 
company is to take a piece of land im- 
mediately outside the recreation ground, 
which would probably be at once 
covered with a small class of houses of 
a rental value of not more than £30 or 
£40 a year. It is now proposed to con- 
struct an embankment and to plant it 
with shrubs and trees and make it orna- 
mental in its character. In this way it 
will add to rather than detract from 
the attractions of the recreation ground. 
For these reasons I trust that the House 
will pass the Bill. 

Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.), 
in moving that the Bill be taken into 
consideration on this day six months, 
said: I understand that this Bill is 
opposed by the London County Council. 

Me. T. FRY: No. 

Mr. HOWELL: That is what I 
understand, and that it was at the in- 
stance of the London County Council 
that my hon. Friend the Member for 
Shoreditch opposed the Second Reading 
on the last occasion. If the London 
County Ovuncil are satisfied with the 
land proposed to be substituted for 
this small piece, of course a considerable 
amount of the objection will be removed. 


Mr. T. Fry 
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I have always thought that it is most 
undesirable to allow any portion of a 
recreation ground to be cut through by 
a railway and its character entirely 
altered in consequence, and I confess 
that I am not quite satisfied with the ex- 
planation of the company in regard to 
this Bill. 

*Mr. KERANS (Lincoln): In reply 
to the hon. Member for Bethnal Green 
(Mr. Howell), I wish to state a few 
facts which I hope will influence him, 
In the first place, the hon. Member does 
not seem to be aware that there is 4 rail- 
way alreadyrunning through thisground, 
and that it was a question whether to 
tunnel under that line or tomake a bridge 
over it. The Committee upon the Bill 
sat for four days, and came to the deci- 
sion that, taking into consideration all 
the circumstances, the proposed line, 
instead of being a drawback, would 
decidedly be of advantage to the recrea- 
tion ground. Upon the land just out- 
side the recreation ground it is only 
possible to erect houses of a very small 
description, and every winter the land 
itself is flooded. So far as the Com- 
mittee could gather, the land proposed 
to be given in exchange for that taken 
away will be of infinitely greater value. 

Mr. HOWELL: Do the two pieces 
adjoin ? 

*Mr. KERANS: Yes. Perhaps I 
may be allowed to state a somewhat 
extraordinary circumstance connected 
with this piece of land. It has actually 
been given to the London County 
Council by a gentleman who very 
strongly supports the Bill, and not only 
has he given this plot, but he has also 
given two acres more, or thereabouts, 
through which the river runs, which is 
supposed to give such charming features 
to the site. I really think, that although 
our love for open spaces should be as 
great as possible, it ought to be con- 
trolled by a certain amount of reason. 
So far as the Committee could see, the 
erection of this bridge will do no harm 
whatever to the recreation ground. 
Mr. Harrison, and various other mem- 
bers of the London County Council who 
gave evidence, assented to the proposi- 
tion that as a matter of fact it was not 
the bridge that was objected to as much 
as the embankment outside. The evi- 
dence offered on behalf of the opponents 
was of the most trifling character. 
Every single landlord throughout the 
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district was in favour of it, as also was 
every public body affected except the 
London Oounty Oouncil. Even the two 
local members whositin the Council are in 
favour of it. At public meetings peti- 
tions have been adopted in support of 
it, and except the extreme care which 
the London Oounty Council manifested 
for the preservation of open spaces, 
there was no opposition to the Bill that 
was really worth considering. I ho 
that the hon. Member for Bethnal 
Green will withdraw his opposition and 
allow the Bill to go to another place, 
where I am sure that every argument 
that can be adduced in opposition to it 
‘will be fully heard. 

*Mr. FIRTH (Dandee) : The London 
Council did oppose this Bill in Commit- 
tee. They opposed it upon a ground 
which they have taken successfully in 
regard to another Bill, and which they 
intend to take in respect to all Bills in 
future—namely, that where a railway 
company or any Public Authority pro- 
pose, without their consent, prejudicially 
to affect recreation grounds and open 
spaces placed under their control they 
will defend the public interest. In this 
case the question was, shortly, whether 
this proposed railway would prejudicially 
affect the Lewisham recreation ground. 
The opinion of the Lewisham Local 
Authorities can scarcely be regarded as 
being of vital importance, seeing that 
they are more concerned in the increased 
ratable value of property which the 
construction of a railway generally 
brings than in preserving intact open 
spaces which have been largely paid for 
out of the public money. The question 
before the Committee was whether 
this railway would prejudicially affect 
this open space as an open space, and 
there was, in the first instance, some 
reason to believe that it had been selec- 
ted by the railway company because 
they were likely to obtain it cheaper 
than the adjoining land. The Bill as it 
left the Committee contained a proposal 
to carry the railway, by means of abridge, 
across this open space, and the hon. 
Member for Darlington and the hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Kerans) have 
suggested that a bridge would be of 
advantage, and that, so far from object- 
ing, we ought to be thankful to the 
railway company for the, proposal they 
have made. If my hon Friend carri 
his opposition to a Division, I shall sup- 
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port him; but if not, the London 
Council will, in the same interests and 
for the same object which induced them 
to oppose the Bill in Committee, carry 
their opposition elsewhere. 

*Mr. MOSS (Winchester): Perhaps I 
may be allowed to say, having served on 
the Committee to which the Bill was 
referred, that the inhabitants of Lewis- 
ham, the public officials, the Board of 


P© | Health, and every one connected with 


the town are in favour of the measure. 
Public meetings have been held in sup- 
port of it, and some of the most influen- 
tial inhabitants appeared before the 
Committee, and gave evidence in its 
favour. It was opposed only by the 
London County Oouncil, who have no 
special interest in the neighbourhood, 
and who simply called one or two of 
their own officers, who gave evidence 
upon a matter which they clearly did not 
understand. The piece of land which 
has been set apart for a recreation 
ground is a portion ofa hill connected 
by a narrow neck of land 90 feet wide, 
with a larger portion below, which lower 
portion is already bounded by a line of - 
railway, and it is proposed to cross this 
neck by an ornamental bridge. The 
embankment for the proposed line is 
outside this land altogether, so that but 
for this narrow strip over which the 
railway bridge will pass, the London 
County Council would have had no Jocus 
standi. The company have agreed to 
give 1} acresof land for the quarter of 
an acre they take, and the embankment 
is to be laid out ornamentally with 
walks, and shrubs, and trees, and 
over which the public will have full 
rights. The Committee gave tho sub- 
ject their serious attention, aud came 
to the conclusion that the Bill ought to 
pass. It is unfortunate that the 
London County Council should have 
commenced their career by opposing 
everything that is brought before them. 
I am afraid that the ‘‘ appointed day” 
which called the Council into existence, 
may be found notto have been without 
an appropriate meaning if this sort of 
thing is to go on. 

Mr. HOWELL: As the London 
County Council intend to carry their 
opposition to another place, I think it 
is hardly necessary to divide the House 
on this occasion. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
2U 2 
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Bill considered, and ordered to be 
read a third time. 








EAST INDIA (COOPER’S HILL 
COLLEGE). 


Address for— 

“Copy of the my to the Revised Pro- 
spectus of the Indian Civil Engineering 
College, Cooper’s Hill, for the year 1871, 
referred to in Parliamentary Paper, No. 148, of 
Session 1871, page 30, paragraph 44.’’—( dr. 
Hubbard.) 


GAME LAWS (SCOTLAND). 


Return ordered— 

** Under the Game (Day Trespass) Act for 
Scotland, 2 and 3 William 1V., chapter 68 (17th 
day of July, 1832), and the Game Laws Amend- 
ment (Scotland) Act, 1877, 40 and 41 Victoria, 
chapter 28, showing (1) persons convicted since 
the passing of the Act of 1832; (2) place and 
date of conviction ; (3) penalties and forfeitures ; 
(4) name of moderator or other officer of the 
Kirk Session of the parish where the offence 
was committed, to whom the penalties and for- 
a were paid for the use and pepe of the 
poor of such parish ; and (5) dates o ment,’ 
—(Dr. M'Donala.) ; saa 


SUGAR TRADE. 


Copy ordered— 

‘Of Report to the Board of Trade, entitled, 
‘ Progress of the Sugar Trade,’ with Appendix, 
in continuation of the Statistical Tables con- 
tained in Parliamentary Papers, No. 353, of 
Bession 1888, and other information.”—(Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach.) 


Copy presented accordingly ; te lie upon the 
Table, and to be printed. (No. 172.) 


QUESTIONS, 
ee) ee 
SHIPPING REGULATIONS. 

Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade if his attention 
has been directed to the Bulitonist of 
4th May, which states that a British 
vessel which had run for four years with 
a free board enabling her to carry 700 
tons of cargo, had been stopped by the 
Board of Trade and required to increase 
her clear side and reduce her freight 
capacity by over 100 tons, whereupon 
the owners transferred her to a foreign 
flag, under which she loads to her 
former extent, and at the same British 
ports, free of all the beneficent regula- 
tions surrounding British shipping; ifa 
state of affairs so detrimental to the 
British seafaring population is possible, 
and if it is a fact that the law ignores 
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overloading in home ports under 
foreign flag, and so gives it an advan 

in the quotation of freights; and in such 
a case, if steps will be taken to remedy 
this condition of things? 

*Tuz PRESIDENT or tos BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir M. Hicks Beason, 
Bristol, W.): I understand that the case 
to which the hon. Member refers is that 
of the Ernst, late Wolf, and I can only 
say that, so far as the Board of Trade 
have been able to ascertain, she has not 
been to an English port since her 
transfer to a foreign flag. I have 
instructed my officers to take steps for 
detaining her if she attempts to proceed 
to sea in an overladen state from a 
British port. 


THE VESTRIES AND ARTIZANS’ 
DWELLINGS. 

Mr, BARTLEY (Islington, N.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board, whether he is aware 
that the Vestry of St. James’s and St, 
John’s, Clerkenwell, are compelling the 
owners of artizans’ dwellings to signa 
new agreement to become liable for the 
rates on more onerous terms than those 
already entered into with the Vestry, 
under threat that, if the owners do not 
agree to the altered terms, the Vestry 
will collect the rates direct from the 
tenants; and whether such arrange- 
ment is in accordance with the law, and 
has ite sanction ? 

*Tux PRESIDENT or toe LOOAL 
GOVERN MENT BOARD (Mr.Rironm, 
Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): I 
am informed by the Vestry of St. 
James’s and St. John’s, Clerkenwell, 
that for some years past the owners of 
artizans’ dwellings have been allowed a 
commission under Section 3 of the Poor 
Rate Assesament and Oollection Act, 
1869, of 20 per cent where they have 
agreed to pay the rates whether’ the 
premises are occupied or not. The 
Vestry, however, have recently re-con- 
sidered the subject, and have come to 
the conclusion that this rate of com- 
mission is considerably in excess of the 
loss sustained by the owners from 
empties, and that they are therefore 
deriving undue benefit at the expense 
of the rates. The Vestry are con- 
firmed in this view by the fact that 
in adjoining parishes only 15 per cent 
is allowed. They have therefore ter- 
minated the late agreements and’ have 
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offered to enter into new ones, under 
which a commission of 15 per cent 
will be allowed. I am not aware of 
any reason for doubting that the 
action of the Vestry is in accordance 
with thelaw. No sanction of the Local 
Government Board is required, and 
they have no jurisdiction in the matter. 


IRELAND—THE LAND COMMISSION. 

Mr. JOHN ELLIS (Nottingham- 
shire, Rushcliffe): I beg to ask the 
Solicitor General for Ireland when 
Returns of Proceedings, &c. of the 
Irish Land Commission of a later date 
than February last, and of Judicial 
Rents than February, 1888 (being the 
dates of the last of such Returns pre- 
sented), will be in the hands of 
Members ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappven, University 
of Dublin): Returns have already been 
presented, and will be in the hands of 

on. Members shortly. 


Mr. WILLIAM CORBET (Wicklow, 
E.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he 
is aware that widespread dissatisfaction 
exists throughout Ireland generally as 
to. the inaction of the d Com- 
missioners in regard to the fixing of 
rents, especially on the part of lease- 
holders; whether he is aware that in 
cases in which originating notices were 
served before the 29th September, 1887, 
no steps have been taken to deal with 
them, and that landlords are serving 
with writs for-the existing rents ; 
whether he will inquire as to the truth 
of the statements made, and urge the 
Land Commission to proceed with 
greater despatch; and, whether he can 
state when the next sittings will be held 
for the Eastern Division of the county 


of Wicklow ? 


Toe OHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Man- 
thester, E.): The Land Commissioners 
report that in the year ending August, 
1887, there were disposed of in round 
numbers by Sub-Commissioners 3,900 
eases; in the year ending August, 
1888, 9,900 cases; and during the 
period of about eight months to 
the 30th of April, 1859, 11,800 cases, 


and that all possible speed is being 


used in. the matter. From the 


eastern portion of the county Wicklow 
there are 204 applications to fix fair 
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rents as yet unheard, and which were . 
received hay the 29th of September, 
1887. A list will shortly be issued. 
for a Sub-Commission sitting for that 
district. 

THE TRAFFIC IN PICCADILLY. 

Mr. HULSE (Salisbury) : I beg to 
ask the First Commissioner of Works 
whether, in view of the constantly in- 
creasing traffic in Piccadilly at all sea- 
sons of the year, a further outlet for 
vehicular traffic might be established 
by opening a road across the Green 
Park from the corner in Piccadilly 
facing Devonshire House to the right 
of the Grosvenor Place entrance at the 
top of Constitution Hill ? 

Mr. H. GARDNER (Essex, Saffron 
Walden) :. Before the right hon. Gentle- 
man replies to the question, may I ask 
whether after the expression of opinion 
in Committee of Supply, he will con- 
sider the desirability of opening out 
Constitution Hill, instead of disfiguring 
the Green Park as the hon. Member 
suggests ? 

Taz FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Piunxer, University of 
Dublin): I agree with my hon. Friend 
that some easing of the pressure of 
traffic in Piccadilly is desirable, but I 
cannot say that t could propose the 
plan suggested by his question... In © 
answer to the supplemental question, I 
can only say at present that the 
subject mentioned by the hon. Member 
has not been lost sight of. 


THE SCHOOL OF MUSKETRY. 

Coronet LAURIE (Bath): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War, 
whether he will take into consideration 
the advisability of reviving the modified 
course at the School of Musketry for 
Officers and Non-commissioned Officers 
of the Volunteer Force ? 

*Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Srannorg, Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): A proposal is now under 
consideration for opening the School of 


Musketry to the officers of the Volun- 
teers. 


BOUNDARIES FOR RATING PURPOSES’ 

Sin WILLIAM CROSSMAN (Porte- 
m outh): I beg to ask the President of 
t he Local Government Board whether 
the Cadastral Survey of the United 








K ingdom being nearly completed, the . 
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Government will now take into considera- 
tion the desirability of utilizing the 
maps as the basis of valuation according 
to which all public and local assessments 
should be levied in England and Wales, 
as is now the case in Ireland; and, 
whether, considering the care with 
which the boundaries of parishes and 
other territorial divisions have been 
ascertained and laid down on the 
Ordnance Survey maps, the Govern- 
ment propose to take any steps 
which would secure throughout 
England and Wales their legal recogni- 
tion as boundaries for rating and 
administrative purposes ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: The Ordnance Sur- 
vey maps are now available, and there 
is no reason to doubt are used to a 
considerable extent by the Assessment 
Oommittees in the revision of the lists 
siege: by the overseers, and the 

al Government Board have, in 
numerous cases, informed the overseers 
that where it appears that for the pur- 
poses of the preparation of the valua- 
tion lists by them the Ordnance Survey 
maps would be of assistance, they are 
empowered to obtain them at the cost 
of the rates. As regards the second 
oint, I cannot concur in any proposal 
that legal recognition should be given to 
the Ordnance Survey maps with regard 
to boundaries of parishes and other 
territorial divisions. The 4 and 5 Vict., 
c. 30, which refers to the survey, 
expressly provided that nothing in the 
Act should extend or be deemed to be 
construed to extend to ascertain, define, 
alter, enlarge, increase or decrease, or 
in any way affect any boundaries of any 
county, city, borough, town, parish, or 
other district or division. The Ordnance 
Survey has been made subject to this 
distinct statutory saving, and it appears 
to me that it would not be right, now 
that the survey is approaching com- 
pletion, to alter one of the conditions 
under which it has been made. 


MILITIA TRAINING, 

Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE (New- 
ington, W.): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for War whether it is the fact, 
as stated in the Report on the Musketry 
of the Infantry Militia for 1888, issued 
by Colonel Tongue, Commandant of the 
School of Musketry, that three bat- 
talions did not fire because they were 
trained at places where no ranges were 


Sir William Crossman 
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available; and, if so, who is responsible. 
for sending these battalions to train at 
places where there were no ranges 
within reach ; whether it.is the fact, as 
stated in the same Report, that in the 
following corps—namely, 8rd Dorset, 
8rd Royal Munster Fusiliers, 4th Oon-. 
naught Rangers, 3rd Welsh, 4th Royal 
West Kent, 4th Royal Irish, 6th Con-. 
naught Rangers, 3rd Royal Dublin 
Fusiliers, 5th Royal Enniskillen Fusi-- 
liers, 7th King’s Royal Rifle Corps, 3rd 
Royal Irish, 5th Connaught Rangers, 
and 4th Royal Dublin Fusiliers, over 
20 per cent of the men were not exer- 
cised in musketry at all, and what is. 
the reason why so large a percentage 
were left untrained ; whether it is the 
fact, as stated in the above Report, that 
4,381 recruits were not trained in ball 
practice at all during the annual train- 
ing of 1888; and, if so, which were the 
battalions of Militia in which the mili- 
tary education of the recruits was thus 
neglected ; whether, on the other hand, 
in some corps, the recruits during their 
first annual training are put through, 
first, the recruit’s course of musketry, 
and then the trained militiamen’s 
course, and whether this practice has 
the approval of H.R.H. the Commander- 
in-Chief; and, whether he will direct 
that in all future musketry Reports 
issued by the Uommandant of the 
School of Musketry the names of all 
corps which thus put their recruits 
through the double course should be 
specially mentioned ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: It is not pos- 
sible within the limits of an answer to 
a question in this House to give a satis-- 
factory reply to the points raised by my 
hon. Friend; but I shall be happy to 
place at his disposal all the information 
in my power. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE: I also. 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether his attention has been: 
called to an article which appeared in 
the Army and Navy Gasette of the 30th 
March last describing the manner in 
which battalions of Militia Infantry 
are trained when in country quarters; 
whether it is the case, as therein stated, 
thatthe companies which are pape ape | 
their course of musketry are struck off 
all duty during the seven days of their- 
course, whether the range be near or 


far, and whether it takes a man two 


hours or eight to shoot his ten rounds; 
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and, if so, whether he would consider 
the advisability of making some change 
whereby so much loss of time might be 
avoided; whether the following para- 
graph from the above named article is 
a true statement of fact :— 

“In many cases, since the reform of compul- 
sory musketry instruction was introduced, 
Colonels have reduced the amount of drill to 
almost vanishing point. We have seen the 
diary of a Junior Captain in one of these mis- 
managed regiments by which it appears that 
though he had no leave off the parades to which, 
as Captain, he was ordered to attend, he only 
appeared seven times at battalion drill, while 
the whole amount of time allowed for Captains 
to drill and handle their companies themseives 
was two hours during the whole month.”’ 

And, if this be a true statement of fact, 
will he take steps to enforce the direc- 
tion of the new ‘* Infantry Drill Book,”’ 
which lays down on p. 63 that every 
company is frequently to be exercised 
by its own Officers ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: My attention 
was not called to this newspaper article 

uoted; and I must say that, considering 
the attention which is now paid both 
to drill and rifle instruction, I think the 
experience of the Junior Captain must 
be very exceptional. If we knew his 
regiment some strong steps would 
probably be taken. The musketry 
course occupies seven working days, 
and two companies at a time are struck 
off duty for it; but the firing only takes 
on the average half the day, and the 
other half is available for drill and 
instruction. If the present regulations 
are properly carried out, they do not 
appear to call for alteration. 


ADVERTISING ON POSTAGE STAMPS. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether he has received any 
offer for the privilege of advertising on 
the backs of the postage stamps which 
are sold to the public to the extent of 
two thousand four hundred millions 
annually; whether he has received any 
offer for the privilege of advertising on 
the back of telegraph forms which are 
now issued to and received by the 
public at the rate of over one hundred 
millions annually ; whether before ac- 
cepting any offer he will call for designs 
for the neatest form of advertisement to 
be allowed on the back of the postage 
stamps as is done in the Colony of 
Queensland; whether he will invite 
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competition from advertisers and adver- 
tising agents at so much per million 
advertisements ; whether he is able to 
inform the House of the amount of 
revenue derived by the Queensland 
Government from this source of adver- 
tisements ; and, whether he has consul- 
ted any advertising agents, with a view 
of ascertaining whether the revenue 
from this neat form of advertisements 
would be sufficient to establish ocean 
penny postage throughout the Empire 
and to America ? 

*Toz POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Rarxes, University of Oam- 
bridge) : Suggestions have been repeat- 
edly made that the Post Office might 
derive a consideratle revenue by allow- 
ing advertisements on the back of 
postage stamps, and on both the back 
and the front of telegraph and other 
official forms. Some of these sugges- 
tions are before the Department at the 
present moment. If it should be decided 
to entertain them, endeavours will be 
made to ascertain the commercial value 
of the concession, and the effect of ad- 
mitting competition will not be lost 
sight of. Iamnot able to inform the 
House of the amount of revenue derived 
by the Government of Queensland from 
advertisements of this kind. I think 
the hon. Member’s last question is a less 
one for advertising agents than for 
advertising politicians, 


IRELAND—FAIR RENTS. . 

Mr. BYRNE (Wicklow, W.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lo 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that tenants in the Rathdrum 
Union, county Wicklow, who served 
notices on and after the 28th September, 
1881, to have fair rents fixed, have u 
to the present been unable to get their 
cases heard, although the Land Com- 
mission has been frequently applied to 
to hasten the next sitting; whether 
complaints have reached him that very 
great orden 3 has been inflicted on 
such tenants by the great delay; and 
whether he will take steps to have a 
sitting of the Sub-Commissioners for 
that Union on an early day? 

Mz. A. J. BALFOUR: The applica- 
tions of the tenants of the Rathdrum 
Union prior to the the 28thof September, 
1887, to have fair rents fixed have been 
adjudicated upon. The Sub-Commission — 
now sitting in an adjoining Union will, 
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upon the termination of its labours 
there, take up a list of cases received 
subsequently to the above datein Rath- 
drum Union. 


THE ROYAL ARSENAL. 


Mr. BROADHURST (Wolverhamp- 
ton): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for War whether mechanics applying 
for employment at the Royal Arsenal 
are paid for the satisfactory execution 
of work done to test their fitness for 
Government service ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: Test-work is 
not paid for in the Royal Arsenal. 


H.M.S8. SULTAN. 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston): I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Admiralty 
when it is intended to hold a Court of 
Inquiry into the circumstances attending 
the attempts to save H.M.S. Sultan? 

THe FIRST LORD or tue AD- 
MIRALTY (Lord G. Hamrtrton, Middle- 
sex, Ealing): The Court of Inquiry has 
been appointed to inquire into the cir- 
cumstances attending the attempts to 
save Her Majesty’s ship Sultan, and it 
will begin its sittings on Wednesday 
next. 


NAVAL CUTLASSES. 


Mr. HANBURY: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Admiralty what tests 
are now applied by Naval officials to the 
cutlasses supplied in the Navy; and 
whether it is the fact that the War 
Office, who supplied the weapons, 
require the Admiralty to accept them as 
supplied without testing them on their 
own account. 

Lorp G. HAMILTON: No tests are 
applied by the Naval officials to the 
cutlasses supplied to the Navy. The 
Admiralty are responsible for the handi- 
ness of the pattern, but are satisfied to 
accept the decision of the inspecting 
branch of the War Office as to the 
quality of the material and the strength 
of the design. 


ENNIS POST OFFICE, 


Mr. COX (Clare, E.): I beg to ask 
‘the Postmaster General whether a site 
has yet been selected for the new Post 
Office in Ennis, and when the work is 
likely to be commenced ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: An apparently 


suit- 
able site has been offered for a tiew 
Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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Post Office at Ennis, and building plans 
are now under consideration by the 
Board of Public Works. As soon as 
the plans have been matured, the 
necessary application will be made to 
the Treasury for authority to carry out 
the scheme. 


PRINTING OF RAILWAY FARES, 
Mr. CAUSTON (Southwark, W.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board .. 
of Trade whether he has power to 
compel the different railway companies 
of the United Kingdom to print the fares 
charged on all tickets issued ; and, if so, . 
whether he will exercise it ? 
*Smrr M. HICKS BEACH: No, Sir; 
the Board of Trade have no such power. 
Mr. CAUSTON : Then I beg to give . 
notice that I will introduce a Bill. 


TODMORDEN RAILWAY JUNCTION. 

Mz. CHANNING (Northamptonshire, 
E.): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade whether the Local 
Board of Todmorden have been making , 
representations, both tothe Board of 
Trade and tothe Lancashire and York- 
shire Railway Company, for more than 
eight years, with a view to the construc- 
tion of a footbridge or subway at Tod- 
morden Junction, where, it is stated, an 
average of 1,000 persons daily have to 
cross the lines from one platform to the 
other; whether the railway company 
has postponed this work from year to 
year on the plea that it should form part 
of a general scheme of alterations, and 
has, only recently, after renewed and 
most urgent pressure by the Board of 
Trade, agreed to prepare plans for a 
subway; whether the Board of Trade 
has any guarantee that the work will be 
promptly carried out; whether, as the 
result of an inquiry held in April, 1877, 
into a fatal accident to a lad employed 
by the Great Western Railway Compan 
at New Milford Station, Colonel Ric 
reported that the shunting yard and the 
approaches to the fish stage at the station 
were most dangerous both to the railway 
servants and labourers employed and to 
the public (who cross the lines to reach 
the publie ferry); whether Colonel Rich 
recommended that the railway com- 
pany should build a footbridge for the 
safety of their servants and the public; 
whether the railway company has 
repeatedly declined to carry out this 
recommendation, and has, instead of 
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building the bridge, instituted prosecu- 
tions against the public for crossing the 
lines to the ferry ; whether the Board of 
Trade have any statutory power to 
enforce Colonel Rich’s recommenda- 
tions; and, whether, having regard to 
the delay on the part of the railway 
companies, in these and other similar 
cases, to comply with urgent recommen- 
dations of the Board of Trade, he intends 
to bring in a Bill this Session to extend 
the powers of the Board of Trade to 
enforce their recommendations in such 
cases ? 

*Sm M. HICKS BEACH: The ques- 
tion of the construction of a bridge or 
subway at Todmorden Junction has been, 
since 1881, brought under the attention 
of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Rail- 
way Company. The company has only 
recently agreed to prepare plans fora 
subway, which will be submitted to the 
directors. The Board of Trade trust 
that the necessary work will be carried 
out, but they have no compulsory powers 
in the matter. As regards New Mil- 
ford, Colonel Rich reported on July 22, 
1887, “‘that the station yard at both 
sides is open by being incompletely 
fenced,’ and he recommended that the 
éompany should fence their property 
and be urged to build a footbridge 
across their railway. The Board of 
Trade have no power to enforce this 
recommendation, but they have been 
informed that the cost of the bridge 
would be about £600, and that the 
directors would be recommended to bear 
one-half the expense. Negotiations are 
pending with the view of obtaining con- 
tributions from the locality, and these 
are being pressed forward as speedily 
as possible. A Bill on this, among other 
subjects connected with public me on 
railways, is in course of preparation, but 
looking to the state of public business I 
do not expect to be able to make any 
progress with it this Session. 


NEW ADMIRALTY AND WAR OFFICE 
BUILDINGS. 

Mr. pve LISLE (Leicestershire, Mid) : 
I beg to ask the First Commissioner of 
Works whether offices are being rented 
for the use of the Admiralty at a yearly 
cost of £4,460, and for the War Office 
at £5,960; whether the estimated cost 
of the proposed new Admiralty and War 
Office buildings is correctly estimated at 
£187,250, representing a permanent 
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annual debt of some £5,000; whether, 

therefore, the country is paying about 

£5,000 a year for not erecting these . 
buildings; whether the Government 

propose to commence these buildings 

next year; what was done with the 

£5,000 voted last year towards the said 

buildings; and, what is being done with 

the £5,000 voted this year for the same 

purpose ? 

*Mr. PLUNKET: The rents paid for 
offices rented for the use of the Admi- 
ralty amount to £4,410 per annum. 
The estimated cost of the new Admi- 
ralty buildings is £192,500. This esti- 
mate does not include the erection of a 
new War Office, and the rents now paid 
for buildings rented for War Office pur- 
poses do not affect the question of my 
hon. Friend. The new Admiralty 
buildings will be begun this year, and 
the £5,000 voted this year will be ap- 
plied to the works. Of the £5,000 
voted last year £2,000 was applied in 
redemption of the land tax, and we also 
paid the cost of some preliminary 
operations on the site. The balance 
(£2,500) we paid into the Exchequer. 


THE NEW STAIRCASES IN WEST- 
MINSTER HALL. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS: I beg to ask the 
First Commissioner of Works by whose 
instructions the stone carvings of birds 
and beasts have been placed on the new 
staircases in Westminster Hall; and was 
their erection submitted to and sanc- 
tioned by the Select Committee to which 
the new works were referred ? 

Mz.G.A.CAVENDISH BENTINCK 
(Whitehaven): I have also to ask who 
is responsible for the erection of the 
sculptures which have recently been 
placed upon the four pedestals of the 
new central staircase in Westminster 
Hall; and who is responsible for the 
design and execution of these sculp- 
tures ? 

*Mr. PLUNKET: Mr. Pearson, R.A., 
is responsible for the erection, design, 
and execution of the sculptures men- 
tioned in these questions, and he in- 
forms me that the sculptured animals 
on the newels of the new staircases in 
Westminster Hall represent the heraldic 
supporters bearing arms of Richard IL., 
Edward III., and Queen Victoria. The 
lion and falcon at the south entrance of 
the central stairs are the heraldic sup- 
porters of Edward III. The two stags~ 
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at the other entrance of these stairs are 
those of Richard II., and the present 
Royal arms and supporters are on the 
staircase at the north end of the hall. 
Richard II. and Edward III. were 
selected as the two kings who had done 
the most building to the Palace of West- 
minster since the time of Rufus. Mr. 
Pearson further assures me that there 
are numerous old examples of figures 
and animals on newels of staircases and 
tops of pedestals, both with and without 
heraldic meaning, and in the Houses of 
Parliament itself heraldry both in glass 
and stone has been most freely used. 
I may remind the House that they will 
find two heraldic animals very-similar 
to those now complained of at the top 
of the principal staircase at the south 
end of Westminster Hall, which were 

laced there many years ago by Mr. 


arry. 

Mz. J. E. ELLIS: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman be kind enough to answer 
the second part of my question? 

Mr. G. A. CAVENDISH BEN- 
TINCK: And also to answer the second 
part of mine—by whom were the sculp- 
tures executed ? 

*Mr. PLUNKET: I thought 1 had 
exliausted the subject in my desire to 
satisfy my right hon. Friend. I have 
said that Mr. Pearson was responsible 
for the general execution. I cannot 
say who has done the actual handy- 
work. A view of the staircase at the 
northern end of the hall is shown on 
plan No. 8, which was submitted to 
the Select Committee. In that plan 
there is shown on the newels of that 
staircase an indistinct figure which I 
cannot explain; there is an indication 
of something. 

Sm G. CAMPBELL: May I ask 
whether the right hon. Gentleman is 
himself responsible for many of the 
fearful creatures in Westminster Hall ? 

*Mr. PLUNKET: I am not respon- 
sible for the fearful creatures in West. 
minster Hall or in this House. 

Sim G. CAMPBELL: I beg to give 
notice that I will, on the Estimates, 
move to reduce the salary of the right 
hon. Gentleman. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
THE HOURS OF LABOUR. 

Mr. BROADHURST: I beg to ask 

the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 

Affairs whether any further progress 


Mr. Plunket 


{COMMONS} 
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has been made in the proposal for an 
International Conference on the hours of 
labour; and whether he can make any 
statement to the House on the subject ?’ 
*Tuz UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFEAIRS 
(Sir J. Fznevsson, Manchester, N.E.): 
Her Majesty’s Government intend to 
accept the invitation of the Swiss 
Government to a Conference to be held 
at Berne with regard to work in facto- 
ries ; but with the reservation that their 
representative will not be able to discuss. 
any proposal to limit the hours of adult 
male labour or to restrict production. 


IRELAND—PRISON TREATMENT OF 
MEMBERS. 

*Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I be 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lo 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether Mr. John. 
O’Connor, M.P., and other prisoners. 
under the Criminal Law and Procedure 
(Ireland) Act in Tullamore gaol, after 
having been placed at exercise together, 
were, by the order of the Governor, 
acting, as he stated, upon instructions. 
from the Irish Prisons Boards, put to. 
solitary exercise, in disregard to their 
protest, and their claim to exercise 
together according to their class;, 
whether one of the new prison rules. 
leaves discretion in this regard to the 
Governor or Surgeon of the prison; how 
it has happened in this case that the 
exercise of the Governor’s discretion has 
been overruled; and whether prisoners 
under the said Act will be permitted to 
exercise together as other prisoners are. 
I also wish to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man if he can say whether Mr. T. J. 
Condon whois in a state of ill health is 
still obliged to occupy a flagged cell ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Upon that 
point I have received no information. In 

reply to the question on the Paper I 
have t» say that the General Prisons 
Board Report that it is the case that. 
upon the transfer to Tullamore prison of 
prisoners, John O’Connor, M.P., and. 
T. J. Condon, M.P., the Governor with: 
a view to economizing supervision, 
arranged that they, with the three other 
Crimes Act prisoners, each of whom had 
up to then been exercised separately, 
should all take exercise at the same 
time. This arrangement, however, 
involved the disregard of the established 
classification of prisoners for purposes of 
exercise. The Chairman, as visiting 
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member of the Board, pointed this out, 
and that in future the previous practice 
of exercising maitre geggge separately 
should be reverted to. The new rule 
referred to is to the effect indicated ; but 
all prison rules are, in the opinion of the 
General Prisons Board, administered 
subject to their control. The Board also 

rt that the system of separate 
exercise has been found to work satis- 
factorily up to the present. Should any 

tical difficulty arise it will be dealt 
with as the circumstances may require. 
But in no case can convicted criminal 
prisoners be treated asa particular class 
on the ground that they have been con- 
yicted under a particular statute. 

Mr. SEXTON : Are we to understand 
that the new rules which declare the 
sonditions under which exercise is to be 
taken are subject to the discretion not 
of the Governor and the Surgeon but of 
the Prisons Board? Would it not be for 
the convenience of the prison arrange- 
ments that prisoners under the Ooercion 
Act should be exercised at the same 
time? Is there any reason why they 
should not be exercised at the same time 
as ordinary prisoners ? 

Mr. A. 5 . BALFOUR: Yes; there is 
a reason. It is impossible for all the 
prisoners to take exervise together, as 
they have to follow the classification 
accordingly as they were convicted, fora 
first or subsequent offence. The ordinary 
classification would have to be abolished 
if the suggestion of the hon. Member 
were carried into effect. 

Mr. SEXTON: What is the meaning 
to be attached to the new rule which 
allows a discretion to the Governor and 
Surgeon, if in the exercise of thut dis- 
cretion for the first time it is overruled ? 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR : I understand 
that in all matters of health the prison 
surgeon is supreme, but I also under- 
stand that in his administration of the 
prison rules the Governor is liable to the 
supervision of the Board. 

. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central) : Is not that one of the subjects 
referred to in the Report of the 
Oommittee presided over by Lord 
Aberdare ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The subjects 
referred to the Committee appear in the 
Papers which have been laid before the 

use. 

In reply to Mr. T. M. Hzaty (Long- 


’ “yt 





Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Taking 
exercise together means walking in the 
same yard, but not walking close 
together. I understand that in this case 
the Chairman of the Prisons Board was 
the Visiting Member of the Board, and. 
I presume that it was in the exercise of. 
his ordinary duty that he gave these 
directions to the Governor. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I understand 
that the Prisons Board consists af three- 
gentlemen, of whom the right hon. 
Gentleman is the head. Will he give 
instructions in reference to the new rules 
that Mr. Burke will in future have the 
goodness to consult his colleagues ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Mr. Burke. 
acted in the exercise of his discretion as- 
Visiting Member of the Board. I am. 
not a member of the Prisons Board. 

Mr. SEXTON: Is the new discretion 
to the Government permanently over- 
ruled ? 

Mr, A. J. BALFOUR: There have- 
been no directions given to the Governor 
of Tullamore Gaol alone, but to all the 
governors. As I have already said, the 
governors of prisons will act under the 
rules, but they are liable to supervision. 
by the Prisons Board. 


THE PRISONER MARY SWEENY. 


Mr. JORDAN (Clare, W.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord. 
Lieutenant of Ireland if his attention 
has been called to the case of Mary 
Sweeny, of Doonagore, Doolin, county 
Clare, a widow with five children, who 
was imprisoned in Limerick Gaol on the 
9th of January last at the instance of 
Mr. Kelly, County Court Judge at Ennis, 
and whose tenancy in her holding has 
been determined since her imprison- 
ment and she made a caretaker; is he 
aware that an application has been made: 
to Judge Kelly to liberate her, she pro- 
posing to give solvent security to appear: 
before him when and where he might 
require, but has been refused; and if, 
considering all the ciroumstances of the. 
case and the length of her imprisonment, 
he will advise that she be liberated ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: This woman 
was committed to prison on the 25th of 
January under an attachment order 
issued by the County Court Judge, in 
consequence of her refusal to allow the. 
officer nominated by the Court to survey 
her farm. Since her imprisonment the 
tenancy of the holding has been 
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determined for non-payment of rent. 
At the last Quarter Sessions her son 
applied to the County Court Judge for 
her release, and the Judge stated that 
the moment the land was surveyed he 
would order her discharge ; but the son 
stated in open court that he would not 
allow the land to be surveyed. Thecase 
is not one for consideration on the ground 
of the exercise of the prerogative of 
mercy. The woman can obtain her im- 
mediate release by obeying the directions 
of the Court. 


In reply to Mr. Crancy (Dublin 
County, N.), 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The whole 
matter rests in the discretion of the 
County Court Judge. 


GOVERNMENT INSPECTORS AND 
CORONERS’ INQUESTS. 


Mr. PICKARD (Yorkshire, W.R., 
Normanton) ; I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 
whether he is aware that, at the inquest 
held on the body of J. W. Hoyland, on 
26th April, at Wonsborough Bridge, 
who was killed at the Barrow Collieries, 
Yorkshire, after the evidence had been 
taken, and the room cleared for the jury 
to consider their verdict, the Government 
Inspector, Mr. Mellor, re-entered the 
room, and remained with the jury until 
they found their verdict, and which the 
foreman of the jury states greatly inter- 
fered with their proceedings; and whe- 
ther he will state by what authority the 
Inspector re-entered and remained in the 
room, and what steps he purposes to take 
in the matter ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Marruews, Birmingham, E.): I am in- 
formed that the Inspector entered the 
room for the purpose of obtaining his 
hat, that he interfered in no respect with 
the proceedings of the jury, and that he 
was wholly unconscious of even acting 
unwisely in entering the room. 


THE PRISONER FRANCIS TULLY. 

Mz. O’KEEFE (Limerick): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if it is true that 
Francis Tully, a prisoner undergoing 
. sentence of 12 months’ imprisonment 
under the Criminal Law and Procedure 
(Ireland) Act in Limerick Gaol, has, 
according to medical report, been 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 


{COMMONS} 
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attacked with catarrhal ophthalmia; and, 


considering he has already completed . 


eight months of hissentence, if steps can 
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be taken for his release, so that the . 


progressive nature of his disorder may 
be stayed ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The General ; 


Prisons Board report that the Medical 


Officer states that this prisoner is under - 


treatment for catarrhal ophthalmia; 
but that he is much improved. His 


condition does not appear such as to call 


for his discharge on the ground of ill- 
health. 


INDIA—REGIMENTAL RELIEFS, 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for India whether the suggestion 
of the Finance Committee of 1886 (par. 
14, p. 409, vol. II. Report), that the 
Home Authorities should send out, 
when the time came for arranging the 
next relief, 60 additional men to each 
regiment serving in India instead of 


three fresh regiments, as in 1885-6, was . 


found practicable and carried out; and, 
if so, whether the anticipated saving of 
Rs.5,75,000 annually has been made? 

*Tue UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir Jonn Gorsz, 
Chatham): The suggestion has not been 
found practicable, and has, therefore, 
not been carried out. +f 


SURVEYORS’ CLERKS IN THE GENERAL 
POST OFFICE. 

Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General how 
the surveyors’ clerks in the General 
Post Office are now appointed ; and if 
the system of examination is still non- 
competitive and elementary ; and, if so, 
why the promise made by the late Mr. 
Faweett on 28th March, 1884, has not 
been fulfilled ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: The appointment of 
surveyors’ clerk, when 


it becomes . 


vacant, is announced to the Post Office. 


Service generally ; and from the candi- 
dates who offer themselves the Post- 
master General, after considering the 


Reports of the superior officers, selects . 
the one whom he considers to be the / 


best qualified. The selection being 
from persons already in the Service, 


there is no special examination. Mr.‘ 


7 


Fawcett altered the conditions under. 


which selections were made for tem- 


porary employment as surveyors’ clerks; 
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and this alteration, which was in ac- 
cordance with the promise he had made, 
had the effect of placing all persons on 


-an equality in the matter of candida- 


ture. 


THE CASHIER AT CHATHAM 
DOCKYARD. 

Mrz. HERBERT GARDNER (Essex, 
Saffron Walden): I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Admiralty whether 
his attention has been called to the re- 
cent appointment of a cashier at Chat- 
ham Dockyard; whether it is true that 
the present cashier (a junior clerk) had 
only served some few months in the 
cashiers’ department, whereas the senior 
clerk, over whose head he was appointed, 
had 41 years’ service in that depart- 
ment; whether the senior clerk (Mr. 
E. W. Jeffreys) was strongly recom- 
mended for the post by the present 
Admiral Superintendent at Chatham 
Dockyard; and whether the circum- 
stances had been brought to his notice 
before the appointment was sanctioned 
by the Admiralty ? 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON: This 
appointment received my careful con- 
sideration before it was made. Mr. 
Ternan, the present cashier, has had 
30 years’ service at the Dockyards in 
the account offices under the Accountant 
General, of which time a few months 
were served by him in the cashiers’ 
office, a branch of the Accountant 
General’s Department. The senior 
clerk at Chatham has completed 41 

ears’ service, and will soon, from age, 
e eligible for retirement; he was 
strongly recommended for the post in 
question, as was the case with all other 
candidates for the post. My approval 
of Mr. Ternan’s appointment was not 
given without hesitation, nor until after 
personal consultation with the head of 
the Department, and after carefully 
weighing the comparative circumstances 
and merits of the clerks senior to him. 
I am satisfied that, in the interests of 
the public service, Mr. Ternan was 
the best qualified for this important 


post. 


IRELAND—THE CURASS ESTATE, 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether he 
has seen paragraphs in the Irish news- 
papers announcing that an amicable 


{Mar 27, 1889} 
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arrangement had been arrived at 
whereby the dispute between landlord 
and tenant on the Curass estate in 
county Cork had been settled; whether 
he is aware that this settlement has 
been applauded by the Freeman's 
Journal and the Cork Examiner ; and, if 
there is any truth in the rumour that 
those acting for the tenants refused to 
complete the treaty of peace ? 

rn. FLYNN (Cork, N.): Before the 
right hon. Gentleman answers the 
question, may I, as the representative 
of the constituency in which the estate 
is situated, ask him whether he is 
aware that the hitch has been occasioned 
by the action of the landlord in not 
adhering to his part of the agreement 
by refusing to include in the settlement 
16 tenants out of the 36 concerned in 
the matter; and, further, is he aware 
that all 36 tenants were prepared to 
pay their rents last Friday, until the 
breach of faith by the lundlord became 
known ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I can only 
say that that is not at all consistent 
with the accounts I have received in 
respect to what has taken — upon 
the estate. With regard to the question 
on the paper, I believe that the state- 
ment made in the first paragraph is 
accurate, and that the local newspaper 
mentioned pronounced the settlement to 
be one creditable to both sides. I 
greatly regret to have to add that the re- 
port which has reached my hon. Friend 
with regard to the breakdown of the 
settlement through the action of the 
tenants or their representatives appears 
to be true. 

Mr. FLYNN: May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman from what source he 
gets his information ; and has he con- 
sulted any of the tenants in this matter, 
or the tenants’ advisers, or the parties 
interested in bringing about the 
negotiations ? 

zr. A. J. BALFOUR: I get my 
information from many sources, and I 
do my best to give that information in 
a convenient form to the House. 


H.M.S. SULTAN. 

Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON (Tower 
Hamlets, Stepney): I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Admiralty if he will 
reconsider Messieurs E. Bayhino and 
Company’s last offer to. raise the Sultan 


and tow her into Malta Dock for the 
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sum of £50,000 if they entirely succeed, 
or 40 per cent on the material saved in 
ase of failure, or whether it will be 
more advantageous, the vessel having 
cost nearly a million of money, to blow 
up the decks and save the guns 


a 
rp GEORGE HAMILTON: It is 
“proposed to accept Messieurs Bayhino’s 
modified offer on the following basis— 
-namely— £50,000 if successful ; if unsuc- 
. cessful, that the value of the articles and 
stores salved by the company shall be 
assessed on survey by competent officials 
from Malta Dockyard, and 40 per cent 
on such value paid to the company. 
‘The first cost of the Sultan, exclusive of 
guns and ordnance stores, was £374,777, 
and the estimated value of these is 
£44,720. The estimated value of naval 
.stores on board when the ship grounded 
is £10,000. 


THE TRISH MAGISTRACY. 
Mr. FLYNN: I beg to ask the Chief 
“Becretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Treland, in reference to the arrest of 
Mr. Philip O’Dea, of Gortree, for 
ploughing up his holding, whether 
there were two other Magistrates in 
Youghal when Mr. Caddell came to try 
O’Dea; if so, why was Mr. Caddell sent 
from Cork, a distance of 30 miles, to 
try this case; whether prisoners on re- 
mand are usually kept in the local 
bridewell ; and if so, why was O’Dea 
sent to the county gaol at much expense 
and trouble; and whether it is a rule 
that solitary prisoners are never hand- 
cuffed on the way to gaol except they 
are notoriously bad characters; and, if 

so, why was this man handcuffed? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: As I have 
already stated, in reply to a question put 
by the hon. Member for North Dublin, 
Colonel Caddell was the Resident 
Magistrate in temporary charge of 
Youghal district. It was his duty to 
attend. There are two local Justices of 
‘the Peace. Ialso explained on the same 
occasion that it was not competent to 
confine the man in the local bridewell, 
inasmuch as the period for which he 
was remanded exceeded three days. It 
is not a rule that solitary prisoners are 
not handcuffed. The police use their 
discretion, as they are responsible for the 
-safe custody of prisoners. The Divisional 
Commissioner has no power to arrange 
‘for the attendance of local Justices. 
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Considerable inconvenience might arise 
ifa Se ges were not available when 
required. It was, therefore, necessary to 
make arrangements for attendance of a 
Resident Magistrate. 

Mz. T.M. HEALY: Has Mr. Caddell 
to travel thirty miles in this case, while 
the Lord Chancellor removed Mr. John 
Bryne from the Commission of the Peace 
for travelling ten miles ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: In the first 
place, I have to answer that there is‘no 
parallel between Resident Magistrates 
and the ordinary Magistrates in the par- 
ticular respect about which I am asked; 
and in the second place, I have to point 
out that the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man might have gathered from the 
tenour of my answer that Colonel Cad- 
dell did not travel thirty miles to attend 
this case. 

Mr. FLYNN: Did not the right hon. 
Gentleman say some time ago, in answer 
to a similar question, that it was the in- 
tention of the Government to give 
instructions that handcuffing was to be 
resorted to as seldom as possible, and 
only in cases of extreme necessity ? 


Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: Ido not think 
I said anything about extreme necessity, 
What I think I said was that the police 
were perfectly aware of the general 
regulations laid down, and of the spirit 
in which they should be carried out, and 
that they should not, and did not, use 
handcuffs unless they were required. 


THE TOWN COMMISSIONERS OF 
KINSALE. 


Mr. FLYNN: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether he has seen a copy of 
the correspondence between the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland and the Town 
Commissioners of Kinsale in reference to 
the appointment of a Town Magistrate, 
under the provisions of the Towns Im- 
provement Act, from amongst that body, 
in succession to Mr. H. T. Daunt; and 
whether, in view of the large increase 
of the population in the town during the 
fishing season, he will communicate with 
the Lord Chancellor, asking him to re- 
consider the question, and appointa Town 
Magistrate to exercise a jurisdiction 
which has been exercised by a member 
of the Town Commissioners, acting as & 
Justice of the Peace, for many years 
past ? 





Mr. Wootton Isaacson 
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other person interested in the matter 
think that there are circumstances in the 
ase which render it proper to be re- 
considered by the Lord Chancellor, their 
proper course is to communicate with 
the Lord Chancellor’s Department. 


HAYTI AND FRANCE. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, Oollege 
Division): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether his attention has been called to 
the published text of a treaty alleged to 
have been signed on the 6thinst. between 
the Governments of Hayti and France, 
in which, in return for a war subsidy, 
two men-of-war of the first class and 
other material assistance in suppressing 
the Haytian insurrection, the Haytian 
Government grant to French subjects 
and French vessels certain exclusive 
privileges in Hayti, and undertakes to 
admit French goods at 25 per cent less 
than the duties fixed by the Haytian 
Qustoms tariff; whether the version of 
the treaty published in the New York 
Herald of the 22nd inst. is substantially 
correct; and whether Great Britain pos- 
sesses any commercial treaty with Hayti 
embodying the most favoured nation 
clause, and if so, whether Her Majesty’s 
Government have taken any steps to 
secure for British commerce, in the event 
of the treaty being ratified, similar 
privileges to those conceded to France ? 

Sir J. FERGUSSON: As far asI can 
ascertain, no confirmation of the state- 
ment in the New York Herald has been 
received. Great Britain does not possess 
@ commercial treaty with Hayti. 


IRELAND—THE OLPHERT ESTATE. 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland why, having 
regard to the circumstances of the 
Olphert estate, have the applications of 
$2 tenants on that estate to the Land 
Commissioners for the fixing of a fair 
rent, and which were received by the 
Land Commissioners before the 1st 
November, 1887, not yet been heard; 
‘when will the Land Commission Court 
sit for the hearing of those applications ; 
‘and, what has been the reason for the 
‘delay in bringing matters in dispute be- 


{May 27, 1889} 


Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: The matter 
referred to in this question is one en- 
tirely within the discretion of the Lord 
Ohancellor. If the hon. Member or any 
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judicial decision ? ~ 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am sorry 
I have not been able to get a Re- 
port in time to answer this question. 
Perhaps the hon. Gentleman will be 
good enough to defer it. 


REPORT OF THE SCOTCH FISHERY 
BOARD. 

Mr. ANGUS SUTHERLAND (Suth- 
erland): I beg to ask the Solicitor 
General for Scotland when he expects 
the annual Report of the Fishery 
Board for Scotland to be in the hands 
of Members? 

*Tuz SOLICITOR GENERAL For 
SCOTLAND (Mr. Morr T. SrormontH 
Darutnec, Edinburgh and Aberdeen 
Universities): I am informed that the 
Report will be laid on the Table of the 
House about the lst of July, and will be 
in the hands of Members as soon as 
possible thereafter. 


LAND REVENUES OF THE CROWN. 


Mr. LYELL (Orkney and Shetland) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury whether the purchase money of the 
Crown farm of Scrabster, in Caithness, 
which formed part of the property of 
the See of Caithness, and fell to the 
Crown on the final abolition of epis- 
copacy in 1689, and which was sold by 
the Woods and Forests Department in 
1883 for £30,000, has been appropriated 
for any Scottish purpose, and, if not, how 
has the money been disposed of? 

*Toe SECRETARY ro tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. L. Jackson, Leeds, 
N.): The purchase money of the 
Crown farm of Scrabster, county 
Caithness was, in accordance with the 
directions of Parliament, applied to the 
same purpose asthe purchase money of 
all other Crown properties in the 
United Kingdon—namely, it was added 
to the capital account of the land re- 
venues of the Crown, which is invested 
in Consols, and from time to time laid 
out in the purchase for the Crown of real 
estate, or in the discharge of encum- 
brances charged upon the possessions 
and land revenues of the Crown in the 
United Kingdon. 


IRELAND—DISHORNING OATTLE. 

Mr. CLANCY: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether his attention has 
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been drawn to the fact that the cattle 
of the Land Corporation on evicted 
farms on the Ponsonby estate, near 
Youghal, in the county of Cork, have 
been dishorned within the past week or 
two; and whether the police will be 
directed to prosecute in that case? 

Mz. A. J. BALFOUR: The Con- 
stabulary Authorities report that the 
facts are substantially as stated in the 
first paragraph. They have so far re- 
ceived no evidence in the matter. 

Mr.CLANOY: Will they beinstructed 
to try and obtain evidence ? 

Mz. A. J. BALFOUR: Of course. 


RESIDENT MAGISTRATES. 


Mr. CLANCY: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether in a prosecution for 
trespass against the police, at Cloyne, 
in the county of Cork, on Tuesday last, 
Mr. Butler, R.M., was one of the pre- 
siding Magistrates ; whether Mr. Butler 
has ever adjudicated in Cloyne be- 
fore ; and, if not, why he was summoned 
to sit on the Bench at Cloyne on the 
date referred to; and if he will state 
whether there are any rules regulating 
the attendance of Resident Magistrates 
at Petiy Sessions in Ireland; and, if 
any, what the rules are? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have not 
yet received a Report on this subject. 


THE IRISH ESTATES OF LONDON 
COMPANIES. 


Mr. CLANCY: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether his attention has been 
drawn to the fact that three of the Lon- 
don companies owning estates in the 
north of Ireland have recently sold those 
estates, under the Ashbourne Act, for a 
sum of money amounting in the aggre- 
gate to half a million of money; and 
whether the estates in question were 
granted to those public companies for 
Irish public purposes, and on condition 
that they should found schools and 
churches in Ireland, and develop the 
industries of that country; and, if so, 
whether the Government will take any 
steps to restrain the alienation of the 
mohey obtained for the property in 
question, and to secure that the money 
shall be applied to the promotion of 
industries and industrial education in 
Ulster or any other part of Ireland ? 


Kr. Clancy 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have to say 
that if, as would appear from the ques- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman, the com- 
panies in question are under a legal 
obligation to continue these charities, I 
presume the matter will be tried in a 
Court of Law; but I have no information 
on the subject, nor have I any means of 
investigating the subject. 

Mr. CLANOY: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that in 1884 a Royal 
Commission reported on the subject; 
and is it no part of the duty of the 
Government to carry out the reom- 
mendations of a Royal Commission ? 

Mrz. T. W. RUSSELL: Has the 
right hon. Gentleman any objection to 
the Committee proposed by the hon. 
Member to inquire into the subject? 

Mr. SEXTON: Is it true that the 
Purchase Commissioners have refused 
to ratify the sale of one of these estates 
—the Drapers’ Company’s estate—on 
the ground that ejectment proceedings 
were pending, and will the right hon. 
Gentleman be good enough to lay on 
the Table a copy of the letter of the 
Purchase Commissioners refusing to 
ratify the sale ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have no 
knowledge of the facts, nor are they at 
all germane to the question on the 
Paper. With regard to the question 
put by the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone (Mr. T. W. Russell), I am aware 
there is a Motion for a Committee to 
look into the subject, but it is for the 
House to determine whether the Com- 
mittee shall be granted. 

Mr. OLANOY: The right hon, 
Gentleman has not noticed my ques- 
tion as to the Report of the Royal 
Commission of 1884. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I apes 
to the hon. Gentleman. I was asked 
many questions at once. My attention 
has not been called to the Report, but I 
gather that the Government have no 
power given them to interfere with any 
action of the Purchase Commissioners 
in the matter. 

Mr. CLANCY: Surely the Govern- 
ment can introduce legislation on the 
matter. 


HORSES FOR THE ARMY. 
Genzrat GOLDSWORTHY (Ham- 
mersmith): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for War whether any assurance 
can be given that those owners of horses 
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who ss pw a portion of their stock as 
available for military uses in a case of 
national emergency would be exempted 
from requisition as regards the re- 
mainder of their horses ? 
*Mr. E. STANHOPE: I am obliged 
to my hon. and gallant Friend for 
giving me an opportunity of explaining 
is matter. As it is impossible to fore- 
see the degree of emergency which 
might arise, I cannot undertake to bind 
the Government of the day under all 
circumstances ; but I can say generally 
that, after availing ourselves of the 
registered horses, the next requisitions 
of the War Office would fall, as a 
matter of equity, on those owners who 
had not had the patriotism to register ; 
and we should certainly begin by exact- 
ing from them at least a proportion of 
their animals corresponding to the pro- 
portion accepted from those who have 
registered. 


IRELAND—ARTERIAL DRAINAGE. 

Mr. PATRICK JOSEPH O’BRIEN 
Tipperary, N.): I beg to ask the 

ief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he is aware that the 

romotion of arterial drainage in Ire- 
d has been largely retarded owing to 
the action of landlords as ‘“ owners” 
withholding their ‘‘assent,” on-, the 
grounds that the benefit would mainly 
accrue to the tenants in possession ; and 
whether, to remedy this state of things, 
he will introduce into the new Drainage 
Bill such a clause, applying to the 
whole of Ireland, as will give to the 
oceupiers the right (now vested in the 
owners alone) of assenting or dissenting 
to any drainage project ? 

Mz. A. J. BALFOUR: With regard 
to the matters of fact alluded to in the 
first part of the question, I think the 
Vergy should be asked of my hon. 

riend the Secretary of the Treasury, 
as the matters are such as the Board of 
Works has to deal with. With regard 
te the second aph, I am of opinion 
that in the present state of Ireland it 
would be better that the whole advan- 
tage and responsibility should be trans- 
ferred from the landlord to the tenant, 
and that is actually done by the Drain- 
age Bills which I introduced last year, 
and which I propose to reintroduce 
substantially this year, but it would not 
be fair while leaving the incidence of 
the drainage rate unaltered that the 
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body to ascertain whether the drainage 
works should be undertaken or not 
should be altered. 


UNITED STATES MINISTER TO CHILI- 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether the Government of the 
United States advises Her Majesty’s. 
Government of changes and appoint- 
ments of Ministers of the United States 
to foreign countries ; and, if so, whether 
the Foreign Office have received official 
notification of the recent appointment of 
United States Minister to Chili ? 

Sir J. FERGUSSON: The answer 
to both of the hon. and learned Mem- 
bers’ questions is in the negative. 


IRELAND - LANDLORD COMBINATIONS. 


Mr. GILL (Louth, 8.): I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether his attention. 
has been drawn to the fact that certain 
landlord combinations have been formed 
in England and Ireland, the effect of 
which thai been to obstruct the peaceful 
settlement of disputes between certain 
Irish landlords and their tenants; 
whether it is true that an appeal has 
been issued by certain persons in Eng- 
land for money for the purpose of 
planting Protestants on farms.in that 
country from which Catholics have been 
evicted; and whether, in view of the 
fact that such combinations and such 
appeals have had, in the past, results 
most disastrous to public peace and 
order, and have led to crime, the 
Government will take into consideration, 
with a view to a prosecution, the ques- 
tion whether the promoters and authors 
of those plans and schemes have brought 
themselves within the law of conspiracy? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have no 
official cognizance or control over the 
matters chapidon Tyg e the first one 
second paragraphs. I can see nothing 
repeat in an attempt to find new. 
tenants for vacant lands, even though 
the new tenants are Protestants. 

Mr. CLANCY: Can the right hon. 
Gentleman see any harm in trying to 


arouse sectarian ions ? 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR : I see a great 
deal of harm in that; but I am not 


aware that there is anything in the 
ene alluded to which is likely to 
0 80. 
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WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton- 
shire, E.): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether an appointment has been 
made to the Governorship of Western 
Australia; and, if so, when the new 
Governor will assume office ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror raz COLONIES (Baron 
H. de Worms, Liverpool, East Toxteth) : 
The appointment of a successor to Sir 
F. Napier Broome as Governor of West- 
ern Australia has not yet been made. 
It is at present proposed that the new 
Governor shall assume office about the 
end of this year. 

Sm GEORGE BADEN - POWELL 
(Liverpool, Kirkdale): I beg to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether he will 
present Papers relating to the establish- 
ment of responsible government in West- 
ern Australia, so that the House may be 
in full possession of all the facts and 
correspondence before the Imperial Bill 
is introduced; *and, whether he will 
include in those Papers a copy of the 
land regulations now in force in that 
colony ? 

Baron H. pz WORMS: In answer 
to my hon. Friend, I have to say that 
the correspondence is being printed, 
and will be presented very shortly. A 
copy of the Land Regulations, with a 
short explanatory memorandum, will be 
included. 


THE TROOPING OF THE COLOURS 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington) :. I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether he is aware that answers have 
not been returned this year to applica- 
tions for tickets by Members of the 
House of Commons to witness the 
Trooping of the Colours at the Horse 
Guards; and, whether this action has 
been taken with his sanction ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: I should like to 
take this opportunity of explaining that 
the ceremony of Trooping the Colours is 
‘a function of the Brigade of Guards, and 
is entirely under their own management. 
The MilitaryA uthorities at head-quarters 
have nothing to do with the issue of 
tickets. But I shall be very glad if 
some better arrangement may in future 
be practicable for the accommodation of 
Members of Parliament; and the 


matter shall be fully considered before 
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Commissioners. 


CHARITY COMMISSIONERS—SAINT 
KATHERINE’S HOSPITAL. 
Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Haggers. 
ton): I beg to ask the hon. Member for 
Penrith whether an account is annually 
rendered to the Charity Commissioners 
of the income and expenditure of the 
Saint Katherine’s Hospital in the 
Regent’s Park; whether he can state 
what was the income for the past year, 
and give the details of the expenditure; 
and, whether any scheme for the reform 
of the hospital has been prepared by the 
Charity Commissioners, or any other 
authority ; and, if so, when such scheme 
will be laid upon the Table of the 
House ? 
Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Penrith) ; 
An account, when audited, is annually 
rendered to the Charity Commissioners 
of the income and expenditure of St, 
Katherine’s Hospital. The last accounts 
received are those for the year 1887, 
The receipts amounted to £7,337 2s. 8d, 
The expenditure was £9,293 4s. 6d. It 
would be impossible to give the details 
of the expenditure within the limits ofan 
answer, but if the hon. Member will 
call at the office of the Charity Com- 
missioners, he can see a copy of the 
accounts. Noscheme has been prepared 
by the Charity Commissioners for the 
reform of the hospital or otherwise. 

Mr. CREMER: Do I understand the 
hon. Gentleman to say that the Charity 
Commissioners have taken no steps to 
cause the accounts of the hospital to be 
audited, and that no audited account 
has been rendered to the Charity Com- 
missioners since 1887; and, if so, may 
1 ask whether the Commissioners are 

repared to enforce the power which, I 
ot ae is vested in them to compel the 
authorities of the hospital to render 
detailed accounts of the income and ex- 
penditure of the hospital ? 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: A detailed 
account of the income and expenditure 
is annually sent to the Charity Commis- 
sioners, under the rules framed for the 
administration of the hospital. As the 
hon. Member is probably aware, the 
Charity Commissioners have no power 
of audit whatever. As a matter of fact, 
the accounts of St. Katherine’s Hos 


pital are audited. 
Mr. CREMER: Will the hon. Gen- 
tleman, on behalf of the Commissioners, 


undertake to lay on the Table of the 





next year. 


House the last Return supplied to the 
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Charity Commissioners by the trustees 
of the hospital, so that the House may 
be in a position to judge as to the way 
in which the funds of the hospital are 


ded 

Bm J. GOLDSMID (St. Pancras, 8.): 
May I ask if the Charity Commissioners 
will take steps to meet the desire ex- 
pressed in the House for a revised 
acheme of this charity, whose funds are 
very. much abused at present? 

Mr. NORRIS (Tower Hamlets, Lime- 
house): May I ask if there is an inde- 
pendent scheme in preparation ? 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: I am not 
aware whether any such scheme is in 

reparation or not. I can only answer 
or the schemes which are in prepara- 
tionin the office of the Commissioners. If 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Cremer) will 
lace the terms of his Motion on the 

aper, they will be considered by the 
Commissioners. The question of the 
hon. Baronet (Sir J. Goldemia) ought 
rather to be addressed to the First Lord 
of the Treasury, because I do not think 
we have any power or authority to take 
such steps as the hon. Baronet pro- 


e8. 
Pus. CREMER: I beg to give notice 
that I shall move for a Return of the 
income and expenditure of the hospital 
in question. 

zn. SUMMERS (Huddersfield): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether, having regard to the 
tecent death of the Master of St. 
Katherine’s Hospital, he will take such 
steps as may be necessary to secure 
that the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission of 1871 with regard to this 
institution shall be carried into effect, 
and the large revenues at the disposal 
of the hospital be made available for 
pu s of pablic usefulness ? 

FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrs, Strand, 
Westminster): In 1878 Lord Chan- 
eellor Cairns, acting under a War- 
rant from the Queen, submitted cer- 
tain rules for Her Majesty's approval. 
These rules were approved by the 
‘Queen, and Her Majesty has been 
graciously pleased to direct that a copy 
of them shall be laid before the House. 
I may add that Her Majesty, having 
decided that a large sum of money 
{being the surplus of the Women’s 
Jubilee offering) should be devoted to 


the purpose of providing improved 
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means of nursing the sick poor, the 
draft of a Royal Charter is now under 
the consideration of the Privy Council 
to incorporate a ‘‘Queen’s Jubilee 
Institute for Nurses,” to be located at 
and connected with St. Katherine’s 
Hospital. 


THE PRESUMPTION OF LIFE 
LIMITATION (SCOTLAND) ACT, 1881. 


Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, 
W.): I beg to ask the Solicitor General 
for Scotland whether the Lord Advocate 
will introduce this Session a Bill to 
amend ‘‘The Presumption of Life 
Limitation (Scotland) Act, 1881?” 

*Mr. MOIR T. STORMONTH DAR- 
LING: In the present state of public 
business I am unable to give any 
undertaking as to the introduction of 
this Bill. 


IRELAND—EVICTIONS IN DONEGAL. 


Mr. MAO NEILL: I heg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lientenant 
of Ireland if he can state what is the 
sum total of the rent due from the 
tenants about to be evicted; are the 
military in Falcarragh stationed partly 
in the workhouse in Dunfanaghy, which 
has been lent gratutiously to the Go- 
vernment by the Board of Guardians, 
of which Mr. Olphert is Chairman, and 
partly in Mr. Olphert’s own house at 

ae agonal and is Mr. Olphert paid 
by the Crown for the maintenance and 
lodging of the troops so billeted ? 

rn. A. J. BALFOUR: The total 
amount of rent due by the 14 tenants 
who were evicted on the 24th inst. was 
£109 1s. As already stated, the land- 
lord had offered most liberal terms, 
ae a tenants were liable to be 
evicted. They owed rent to the amount 
of £201. The landlord offered to accept 
£60, or about one and a-quarter year’s 
rent, or even less in the case of any 
tenant who might be unable to accept 
that offer. here are no military 
stationed in Falearragh. They are 
quartered in Dunfanaghy Workhouse, 
which has ben occupied rent-free by 
a resolution of the Guardians. Mr. 
Olphert isChairman, but was not present 
at the passing of the resolution. There 
are no troops quartered at Ballyconnell. 

Mr. MAO NEILL: Is the right hon, 
Gentleman aware that on the 14th of 
this month the Secretary of State for 
War admitted to me that these troops 
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were lodged in Mr. Olphert’s house, 
and that two of them were guests of 
Mr. Olphert. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: That may 
have been the case, but it is not the 
case now. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman inform us when the 
generous offer by Mr. Olphert to his 
tenants was made; was it before or 
after the eviction proceedings were 
taken ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUK: I believe it 
was made before. 

Mr. T. M.. HEALY: Has the Chief 
Secretary considered the eost to which 
the country is put by these proceedings, 
and whether any steps ome taken by 
the Government by which some com- 
promise may be effected ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Yes, Sir; I 
think the amount of public expenditure 
involved in these cases is very lament- 
able, but the persons who are respon- 
sible for them are the persons who 
start the Plan of Campaign. 


COUNTY COUNCILS. 

Sir RICHARD PAGET (Somerset, 
Wells): I beg to ask Mr. Attorney 
General whether, in view of the grant 
to the Standing Joint Committee of 
powers respecting county police, con- 
tained in Section 9 (Sub-section 1), and 
Section 30 (Sub-sections 1 and 2) of 
‘‘The Local Government Act, 1888,” 
and especially in view of that portion 
of Section 30 of the Act, which sets out 
that ‘‘all such expenditure as the Joint 
Committee determine to be required . 
. +, Shall be paid out of the county 
fund,” as well as in View of Section 64 
(Sub-secticn 3) and Section 65 (1), he 
will be good enough to state whether it 
is part of the duty of the Standing Joint 

mmittee, under the Act, to determine 

m time 2 time what expenditure is 

uired for repairs, improvements, 
building and rebuilding of police- 
stations, lock-up houses, or court 
houses; whether, to enable the Stand- 
ing Joint Committee so to determine 
with accuracy, it is their duty to cause 
and estimates to be prepared for 

such works as they may deem necessary ; 
and, whether, having so determined, it 
is their duty to carry out the worke, 
one sare the account to the County 
for payment, or to require the 

Mr. Mac Neili 
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Oounty Council to carry out the work 
and pay for the same. 

Taz ATTORNEY-GENERAL (Sir 
R. Wesster, Isle of Wight): The 

uestion put to me by the hon, 

aronet is an abstract question of 
law, and it is difficult to express. 
a definite opinion without knowledge of 
the circumstances arising in a particular 
case. I may say, however, that as I 
read the sections it is, in my opinion, the 
duty of the Joint Committee to determine 
what expenditure is required for repairs, 
improvements, building and rebuilding 
the police-stations, lock-up houses, or 
court-houses, and to superintend the 
carrying out of the work. The County 
Council has to provide for pay- 
ment of the amount so expended. As- 
suming the Joint Committee to be acting 
in respect of a matter within their powers, 
I think they are the sole judges of what 
is necessary to be done, but the County 
Council would not be bound to provide 
money for es which are not within 
the jurisdiction of the Joint Com- 
mittee. 


“IRELAND—THE QUINN CHARITY. 

Mz. W. REDMOND (in the absence 
of Mr. Justin Hunrity M‘Cartuy): FE 
beg to ask Mr. Attorney General 
whether he is aware that the late Mr, 
Henry Quinn, of Downhouse Terrace, 
Richmond, Surrey, deceased (who was 
originally a native of Newry), made his 
will, probate whereof with five codicils 
attached was granted to Mr. William 
Mathers Hepper, the executor therein 
named, on the 30th November, 1887; 


. | his assets, after deducting debts amount+ 


ing to £240,123 10s. 8d., after the 
pecuniary legacies therein named, 
testator bequeathed all his residuary 
personal estate to his trustees ‘‘to be 
applied in and towards establishing @ 
society, to be called the ‘ Quinn Charity,’ 
and to be situate in Newry, in 

counties of Down and A , for the 
maintenance and support of such im 
digent persons, male and female, or 
male or female, re iding in that town or 
in the neighbourhood of 10 miles around, 
as may have formerly lived in a better 
or superior class of life, or carried on & 
res ble business, and subsequently 
became reduced in their pecuniary cit 
cumstances ;’’ whether it is estimated 
that the residue will considerably ex- 
ceed £200,000; and, why, whilst the 
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remainder of the estate has heen prac- 
tically administered, no substantial pro- 
gress seems to have been made in 
éarrying out the wishes of the testator 
in regard to this charity ? 
‘Sm R. WEBSTER: The bequest 
the terms of which are correct! 
ftated in the question is the subject o 
administration action (re Quinn 
He v. Attorney General) now pend- 
ing in_the Ohancery Division. The 
plaintiff is the trustee of the will, and 
in his statement of claim alleges that 
the sum applicable for the Charity is 
about £145,000. A _ scheme will 
ave to be settled, but this cannot 
e doné until it has been ascer- 
tained who are the next-of-kin, of the 
testator, and how much, if any, of the 
fund consists of impure personalty and 
is therefore inapplicable for charitable 
purposes. An inquiry as to the next of 
kin was directed by Mr. Justice North, 
on the 24th of November, 1888, and it 
is anticipated that this will be answered 
in a few weeks, when the Chief Clerk 
will be in a position to certify how much 
of the fund, if any, consists of impure 
personalty, and the matter will .again 
come before the Judge, who will be 
asked to direct a scheme to be settled. 
The delay has been caused by the 
difficulty of ascertaining who, if any, 
were the next of kin. 


THE VICE ROYALTY. 


Mr. HOWORTH (Salford, 8.): I beg 

to ask the First Lord of the Treasury, 
whether his attention has been drawn 
‘to the virtually unanimous assent given 
to the scheme for transferring the 
administrative duties of the Lord Lieu- 
‘tenancy to a Secretary of State for Ire- 
land, and of deputing its ceremonial 
duties to a Royal Prince, at the very 
representative meeting of Irish Peers 
and Members of Parliament held on 
Tuesday ; and, whether Her Majesty’s 
4Movernment are now prepared to state 
‘to the House whether it is their inten- 
tion to introduce any legislation on the 
subject ? 
‘*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The Prime 
‘Minister has been asked and has con- 
Bented to receive a deputation on the 
ge of the Lord Lieutenancy of Ire- 
land, and I am unable, therefore, to give 
my hon. Friend any fuller answer than 
‘that I gave him on the 13th instant. 
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CRUELTY TO CHILDREN PREVENTION 
. BILL 

Mr. PICTON Lor gene I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the 
whether his attention has been called te 
the statement put forth by the National 
Society for the Prevention of Oruelty to 
Children in support of the Cruelty to 
Children Prevention Bill; whether he 
has observed the number and importance 


of the petitions presented to this House, 
several of them from Municipal Oorpora- 


tions, in favour of the Bill; and, whether, 
in consideration of the public interest 
excited, he will afford facility for the 
Committee stage of the Bill ata time 
when it cannot be blocked by the objec- 
tion of a single Member. 

tr Ao H. SMITH: The a 
ment recognize the importance 0 
the Bill Yor the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children; but the hon. Member must 
be aware how impossible it is for me to 
promise facilities to the Bill of any 
private Member, however much we may 
sympathize with its objects, until fur- 
ther and very considerable progress has 
been made with Suppl ‘ 

Mr. PIOTON: Will the Government 

do all they can to forward the Bill when 
further progress has been made with 


Supply ? 

*Ma. W. H. SMITH: I am very 
reluctant to give any pledge. It is in 
the power of the hon. Gentleman and 
his friends to put it in my power to give 
facilities for the Bill. 

Mr. KELLY (Camberwell, N.): Will 
any facilities be given to refer the Bill 
to a Select Oommittee ? 

Mr. PIOTON: I hope the right hon. 
Gentleman will use his influence to in- 
duce the hon. Member opposite to with- 
draw his opposition to the Bill. 

*Mr. W. SMITH : 1 think every 
hon. Member, in the discharge of his 
duty in this House, must be himself 
responsible for his action. I myself am 
of opinion that a Bill of this character 
should be referred to a Select Commit- 
tee. It would be rash to make any 
promise at present, but I hope it will be 
put into a shape in which it will be 
accepted by the House. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side): The Bill passed a Second Read- 
ing two months ago, but I was only 

ed to refer it to a Select Committee 
last Monday; I am afraid if it were now 
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referred to a Select Committee with 

power to take evidence, it would not be 

till next Session. If, however, 

the right hon. Gentleman will promise 

be passed this Session, I will 

to the suggestion that it be re- 
ferred to a Select Committee. 

*Mz. W. H.SMITH: I cannot under- 
take in advance to make a promise of 
that character. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: As the Bill 
stands it has first claim on the House 
on the first Wednesday after Whitsun- 
tide. I shall put it down for that day 
and trust to the Committee of the whole 
House dealing with it then. 


THE DISTRICT COUNCILS BILL. 
Mr. FRANCIS STEVENSON (Suf- 
folk, Eye): 1 beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury whether it is still the 
intention of the Government to intro- 
duce and press forward the District 
Council Bill during the present Session? 
*Mr. W. H. SMITH: [have nothing 
further to add to the statements I have 
already made on this subject, but the 
hon. Member will see for himself that 
it is out of my power to give any 
pledges until further progress has been 
made with the measures already before 
the House and with Supply. 


SOCIALIST MEETINGS. 

Mx. CAUSTON (Southwark, W.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether his at- 
tention has been drawn to the fact that 
a meeting being held on the 21st instant 
at Garden Row, Southwark, under the 
auspices of the Southwark Branch of 
the Social Democratic Federation, was 
suppressed by the police; whether, 
upon the police being informed that 
religious meetings were allowed to be 
held without interruption on the same 
spot, they replied that their orders were 
to suppress socialist meetings only; 
whether such orders have been given; 
and, whether he will state to the House 
generally what orders have been issued 
to the police with regard to the suppres- 
sion of public meetings ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am informed 
by the Commissioner of Police that 
socialist meetings were formerly held at 
Garden Row, Southwark, but were 
complained of by the inhabitants, and 
were therefore discontinued. On the 
21st instant there was a renewal of ob- 
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struction, when the police interfered,and 
informed those holding the meeting that. 
it could not be allowed to proceed. The 
police had not interfered with the s0- 
called religious meetings, which consist. 
of a few people standing outside a 
mission hall in Garden Row, because no 
obstruction is caused, and no complaint 
has been made. The police did not say 
that their orders were to suppress 
socialist meetings only. No such orders 
had been given. The police exercise 
the strictest impartiality as to the nature 
of any meetings. The only orders they 
have are to deal with meetings by 
whomsoever held which infringe upon 
the public right of free passage in the 
streets. 

Mr. CREMER: Has the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary any 
objection to stating by whom complaints 
were, as he has informed us, made of 
the holding of meetings in Garden Row ? 

Mz. TTHEWS: I have not the 
information here, but I will make 
inquiries. 

H.M.S. VICTORIA. 

Mr. JOICEY (Durham, Chester-le- 
Street): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Admiralty if it be true that, during 
a recent visit of several Admiralty 
officials to the Victoria, at Chatham, on 
the occasion of hoisting on board her 
110-ton gun, a very seriov3 defect was 
discovered in the construction of the 
vessel, which is no less than that be- 
tween the torpedo store-rooms, in which 
the guncotton charges are stored, 
the water, there is only a thin skin of 
seven-eighths of a inch iron, without. 
double bottom or lining, and that, un- 
less a bulkhead of some kind is put up, 
this must constitute a very weak point, 
both in this ship and the Sansparetl, 
which is like her, and whether, if a 
bulkhead be put up, it will lessen 
the space in the store-room to such aB 
extent as to prevent the ship from 
carrying anything like an adequate 
number of these missiles ? 

Lorpv G. HAMILTON : The as 8 
store-rooms of the Victoria have been 
built as provided for in the designs. 
At the lower corner and at a depth of 
about 20 feet below the water-line, the 
outer bottom plating is the only steel 
partition separating the store-room 
space from the water. The construction 
in this case is not unusual, nor does it 
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constitute an objectionably weak point. 
No bulkhead is to be put up in this 
space, and no alteration of storage 
made. 


THE FIRE BRIGADE REVIEW. 

Mz. BAUMANN (Camberwell, Peck- 
ham): I beg to ask the Home Secre- 
tary wh ere was not a sufficient 
force of police present on Saturday 
afternoon to maintain order at the re- 
view of the Fire Brigade by his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The police had 
no part in making the arrangements or 
issuing the tickets for that ceremony, 
which was arranged by the Fire Brigade 
Committee of the London County Coun- 
cil, who arranged that the Queen’s 
Westminster Volunteers should k 
the ground, and that the police should 
render the same assistance which they 
were accustomed to do at the ceremony 
of trooping the colours—namely, regu- 
lating the traffic in the approaches to 
the ground and assisting in the rear of 
the Volunteers. The number of police 
was sufficient for police purposes, but 
was not sufficient to keep clear the large 
space of ground on which it was con- 
templated the review would take place. 
When the superintendent in charge 
found the ground was not being kept 
he very wisely sent to Scotland Yard 
for reinforcements, but the adjoining 
divisions had been weakened by the 
heavy duties which fell upon them in 
the early part of the day, it being the 
Queen’s birthday. Although every 
available man was sent and the crowd 
got safely out of the parade, there was 
not force enough present to prevent 
crowding and inconvenience to their 
Royal Highnesses and the spectators, 
which 1 very deeply regret. 

Me. HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield 
Central): May I with permission ask 
hon. Members to defer their judgment 
on the matter until I have had an oppor- 
tunity of making a statement to the 
London County Council, which. will 
meet to-morrow ? I ask my right hon. 
Friend whether he will lay on the Table 
of the House his letter of May 11th to 
the Chief Commissioner of Police, which, 
I believe, has been submitted to my 
right hon. Friend, asking that due 
police arrangements should be made for 
the preservation of order, and also for 
the regulation of the traffic between 
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Storey’s Gate and Marlborough Gate? 
T also ask what reserve force there was 
at Scotland Yard, and who was the 
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officer in charge of the police ? 

Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.): I ~ 
wish to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary whether he has 
any authority whatever for saying that 
the Fire Brigade Committee of the 
London County Council expressed any 
desire for the absence of the police? 

*Mr. MATTHEWS: I am not aware 
that I have said that the Committee 
expressed any desire for the absence of 
the police. The communication of May 
11th was in these terms :— 

“ The Queen’s Westminster Volunteers will 
keep the ground, and the ceremony, which will 
last about 20 minutes, shall be of as military a 
character as can be . The London 
County Council propose to issue tickets as in 
the case of trooping colours on the Queen’s 
Birthday, and the Fire Brigade Committee 
desire that the Metropolitan Police under your 
instructions should aid in keeping the ground 
for the parade and in preserving order.’ 

After that a meeting was held between 
the Chairman of the Committee and 
the Commanding Officer of the Fire 
Brigade and one of the Chief Constables 
of Police, and at that meeting the 
arrangement was made that the ground 
was to be kept by the Volunteers, and 
that the police should aid in keeping 
order, and the Police Orders were in 
accordance with that arrangement. 
There was a force of 242 police of all 
ranks upon the ground. ' 

Mr. VINCENT: I must ask whether 
there is any precedent whatever for im- 
posing upon the Volunteers the duty of 
clearing the public off a given space, 
whether that duty does not always fall 
upon the police, and whether there is 
not a precedent to that effect during the 
Jubilee, when the police invariably 
cleared the ground ? 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN (Monaghan, N.): 
May I ask the Secretary of State 
for Wur whether he can state the name 
of the Officer Commanding the Volun- 
teers on this occasion, and whether he 
will see on any similar occasion in future 
that the Volunteers are placed uader the 
command of an officer capable of com- 
manding them. 


No answer was returned. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
Mz. GLADSTONE (Edinburgh, Mid 
Lothian): I wish to ask the right hon. 
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Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury whether he is now able to make 
any communication with respect to the 
future course of business during the 
week, and particularly with regard to 
the discussion on the Report of the 
Foreign Office Vote in Supply, and the 
discussion on bi-metallism, which has 
been set down for Tuesday in next 
‘week, but which I hardly think can be 
disposed of on that occasion ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The arrange- 
ment for to-night was the conclusion of 
the debate on the Second Reading of the 
Scotch Local Government Bills, Nos. 1 
and 2. To-morrow it is proposed, I 
believe with the assent of the right hon. 
Gentleman himself, that the Vote on ac- 
eount of the Civil Services should be first 
taken at two o’clock, and the Report on 
the Foreign Office Vote immediately 
afterwards. With regard to the business 
on Thursday, I sball postpone making 
any statement until to-morrow. With 
regard to the discussion on bi-metallism, 
it is not in my power to give any better 
qepceeaniey shen the evening of Tuesday, 

une 4th ; therefore if it is not concluded 
on that occasion it must be adjourned 
to a future day. 

_ Mz. GLADSTONE: Considering the 
time the Government have devoted to 
Supply, I think we may reasonably 
hope that the Vote om account may be 
taken without debate, but if that hope 
should be disappointed I do not think 
that the discussion on the Foreign Office 
Vote, with the various matters which it 
involves, can possibly be disposed of in 
the remainder of a morning sitting. 

*Me. W. H. SMITH: I wish to 
echo the hope of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. I think it would be reasonable 
that the Government should get the Vote 
on account without debate, and I hope, 
under the circumstances, that the House 
will afford sufficient time for the discus- 
sion of the Foreign Office Vote. I 
cannot at the present moment make any 
other arrangement. 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON VACCI- 
NATION. 

Mr, PICTON: Will the President of 
the Local Government Board state to 
the House the names of the Royal 
Commissioners to be appointed toinquire 
into the working of the Vaccination Acts? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: The following will 
the Members of the Royal 
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Commission on Vaccination :— Lord 
Herschell, Chairman; Sir J. Paget, Sir 
O. Pelee le; M.P.; Sir W. G. 
Hunter, P. Sir E. Galeworthy, Chair- 
man of the Metropolitan Asylums 
a Mr. Savory, a ple 

al College of Surgeons; Mr. le 
a MP. Dr. Bristowe, Dr. Colli 
Mr. Dugdale, M.P., Professor Mich: 
Foster, Secretary of the Royal Society ; 
Mr. Jonathan Hutchinson’; Mr. Picton, 
M.P., Mr. Whitbread, M.P., and Mr. 
Meadows White, Q.0. 


MR. HENNIKER HEATON AND THE 
POSTMASTER GENERAL. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON: I 
wish to ask the indulgence of the 
House, Sir, for one or two minutes 
while making a personal explanation. 
It is in the knowledge of the House that 
I have given special attention to the 
question of postal and telegraphic com- 
munication in various parts of the 
Empire, and that I have asked a large 
number of questions on the subject, 
none of them of a trivial character, 
while I have succeeded in exposing a 
large number of abuses. Indeed, I have 
saved the Government some tens of 
thousands of pounds, and I have often 
been complimented from the Front 
Bench, except by one right hon. Gentle- 
man. I am perfectly well able to take 
care of myself. But I beg to ask you, 
Mr. Speaker, whether it is for the 
honour and dignity of the House that 
the other evening the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Postmaster General was called 
a ‘‘right hon. booby,” and that this 
evening the Postmaster General should 
refer to hon. Members of this House 
very pointedly as ‘advertising poli- 
ticians.”” I wish to ask whether any of 
those expressions are in order ? 

Tue SPEAKER: The personal ex- 
pression which the hon. Member alluded 
to was never made in my hearing, 80 
far as I am aware; it was not made 
when I was in the Chair. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON: No, 
Sir ; you were not in the Chair. 

Tur SPEAKER: Then it is impos- 
sible for me to give any opinion upon 
it. The hon. Member asks me also a8 
to whether a particular answer was in 
order. In my opinion the bounds of 
order were not overstepped. Sometimes 
there is a little feeling thrown into @ 
question, and sometimes a little irrita- 
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tion is infused into an answer; but so 

Jong as the bounds of order are not 

eee it is not for me to inter- 
2. 


QUEEN’S BIRTHDAY BANQUETS. 


Mr. T. HEALY (Longford, N.): I 
wish to ask a question affecting the 
privileges of the House. I notice that 
a dinner was given in this House on 
Saturday, at which three Judges were 
invited to dine by the Home Secretary, 
and that one of the guests asked to 
meet these gentlemen was Sir Rowland 
Blennerhassett, a person implicated in 
the Pigott forgeries, and as having sup- 

lied money to defame the character of 

embers of this House. The three 
Judges I refer to were the Judges who 
are engaged in trying these forgeries, 
and I wish to ask whether there is any 
protection to be given to Members of 
this House against the use of the pre- 
cincts of the House, or buildings con- 
nected therewith, by Gentlemen in the 
position of the Home Secretary, when 
such invitations are calculated ap- 
parently and made with the object of 
offending other Members of the House. 
I have to ask who it is that has control 
over the precincts of the House ? 


Mz. SPEAKER: I have no contro! 
over gentlemen who come to dinner 
within the precincts of the House, nor 
does it in any way appertain to my 
office to place any restrictions upon 
them, or to express any opinion what- 
ever as to who the guests may be on 
any particular occasion. 


IRELAND—EVICTIONS IN DONEGAL. 


Mr. J. J. CLANCY (Dublin Oo., N.): 
I desire to ask the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland a question of which I have not 
given him private notice. It is whether 
the hon. Member for Fulham was 
present by his authority superintending 
the operation of the battering-ram in 
Donegal ? 

Mr. BALFOUR: The hon. Member 
for Fulham is not under my orders. 


Mr. P. O'BRIEN: When I applied 
to the hon. Member for Fulham to use 
his influence to allow me in the police 
circle I addressed him as the representa- 
tive of the Chief Secretary, and he did 
not deny that he was then in that 


capacity. 
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THE LUGGACURRAN EVICTIONS. 

Mr. W. O’BRIEN (Cork Oo., N.E,): 
I wish to ask the Chief 
whether it is true that he has ordered 
the forces of the Crown to be used to 
carry out evictions at Luggacurren to- 
morrow ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have no in- 
formation on the subject. If the hon; 
Gentleman will put a question on the 
Heper I will answer it. 

r. W. O'BRIEN : I have a telegram 
in my hand :—‘‘ Evictions coming on 
certain to-morrow morning.” Am I to 
understand that the right hon. Gentle- 
man, who is nsible for the govern- 
ment of Ireland, is not aware the 
Government are to-morrow undertaking 
the depopulation of a district five square 
miles in extent? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon: 
Gentleman never asked me about the 
population or the area; he asked me 
about using the forces of the Crown. 
Of course, the forces of the Crown will 
be used if they are required ; but I have 
no special information that they will be 
required. 


MOTIONS. 


ADJOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr. WILLIAM O'BRIEN, Member 
for the North-Eastern Division of the 
County of Oork, rose in his place, and 
asked leave to move the Adjournment 
of the House, for the purpose of dis- 
cussing a definite matter of urgent 

ublic importance—namely, the in- 
justice of employing the forces of the 
Crown in carrying out the impending 
clearances on the Luggacurran Estate 
in Ireland. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Asa point of order, 
it is my duty to point out that there is a 
Motion on the Paper in the name of the 
hon. Member for the Rushcliffe Division 
of Nottingham: ‘To call attention to 
recent and impending evictions in Ire- 
land, and move a Resolution,” and that 
is a very general description indeed. 
If, however, I were to apply the rule 
very strictly it would prevent the hon. 
Member from bringing forward his 
Motion; but in the ciroumstances, and 
looking to the urgent character the hon: 
Member has stated, I only indicate that 
as circumscribing the discussion and 
confining it to the particular point. 
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The pleasure of the House not 
having been signified, Mr. Srzaker 
éalled on those Members who supported 
* the Motion to rise in their places, and 
not less than 40 Members having 
accordingly risen :— 


Mr. W. O’BRIEN : Sir, I am obliged 
to you for your liberal construction of 
the rule, because I hope to assure you 
that it is a matter of very serious and 
melancholy importance and urgency to 
which I invite the attention of the 
House. If it were only an isolated 
event. I should not trouble the House, 
but it is part of a deliberate policy which 
the Government are adopting in Ireland, 
and which will have far reaching conse- 
quences so far as the peace of Ireland is 
concerned. It is a part of a regular policy 
of vengeance and ofa policy of plantation 
which the Government are falling back 
upon in consequence of the utter failure 
and breakdown of the Coercion Act. I 
will not waste words in arguing how 
utter that breakdown has been; time 
will, and indeed has, shown that. But 
I do want the House to understand the 
course which the Government are now 
entering upon in Ireland, for they are 
committing themselves to a course which 
is unjust, and whichwill prove calamitous 
to the best interests of Ireland. The 
facts are within a very small compass, 
and I will tell them as briefly as I can. 
I do not want the House to accept any 
ex parte statement from me or from any 
otherman. The tenants on the Lugger- 
curran property may rest their case on 
the action of this House alone, and on 
the action of the agent to the estate, 
Mr. Townshend French, and I think I 
can satisty any fair-minded man that by 
the terms of the Land Act passed by this 
Parliament itself the position of the 
Luggercurran tenants is impregnably 
justified, as the land agent has con- 
fessed out of his own mouth. There were 
two classes of tenants on this estate 
when this unhappy dispute arose—the 
judicial and the non-judicial. ‘he non- 
Judicial tenants first claimed an abate- 
ment of 30 per cent in the autumn of 
1886. They were afterwards willing to 
settle at 20 per cent, which I will show 
we was the very figure agreed upon by 

. French’s own arbitrator. Yet Mr. 
French repudiated his own arbitrator’s 
terms, and men owing only half a year’s 
rent besides the hanging gales were 
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thrown out. Had the Land Act of 1887 


been at that time, they would 
have nm entitled to this reduction, 
The reductions on all the surroundi 
estates have ranged from 25 to 45 per 
cent and averaged 30 per cent. It can- 
not be denied that these men are in the 
right. You have to admit that they 
were willing to accept 20 per cent, 
which was considerably less than th 
would be entitled to under the Act, ant 
yet, agro your own Act declares they 
were in the right, and Mr. French’s own 
arbitrator declares they were in the 
right, they are to-morrow to be flung 
out upon the roadside and are to be 
destroyed, simply and solely because 
they stood faithfully by their neighbours 
and tenants, and because all your powers 
under the Ooercion Act, all your 
arrests, and all your bayonets, have 
not been able to intimidate these 
men to desert their fellows. The 
only shred of apology which I ever 
heard offered by Lord Lansdowne was 
that two large tenants, one paying 
£1,300 and the other £800 a year, 
allowed themselves to be evicted. It 
is not argued that their claim for an 
abatement is not every bit as just and 
necessary as that of the small tenants ; 
but because they are large tenants, and 
because they are not reduced to utter 
pauperism and beggary, they are 
evicted. These two men, the only two 
strong men on that estate who can be 
described as men of wealth, are con- 
stantly paraded before the British public 
as fair specimens of the men we are 
dealing with, and it is said that the 
tenants of Luggacurran are a rich, 
thriving lot of fellows ; and it is actually 
made a charge against these two men 
that, indeed, because they are not utter 
paupers they have had the bravery and 
the unselfishness of allowing themselves 
to be evicted from their comfortable 
homes rather than desert their poorer 
neighbours. Their action, instead of 
deserving cowardly taunts, seems to me 
to be the most powerful argument that 
could be adduced in support of their 
case. Does the House suppose that 
these two men, paying these large sums, 
would march out of their residences, see 
their happy homes turned into barracks 
for emergency men and for the army 
pare the ee as sending to 
estroy these poor e—do you sup- 
pose that ar prs all that misery 
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and loss if seese, ae: not & most 
desperate necessity you su 
that nobody in Ireland who is og 
utter pauper is to have any justice at 
all? I remember hearin 
sales oF 3 7 from rg pare, baa 
that he ost £500 on hi pase uring 
the past five years, and is he to go on 
paying an oppressive rent until he is as 
¢ a pauper as his neighbours, and is 
nally ung out without a y of 
compensation? I protest against these 
two solitary men on this estate bei 
paraded constantly before the British 
people as specimens of the rest, and 
until, at events, the right hon. 
Gentleman, the Chief Secretary, can 
show their claim is not a perfectly just 
and moderate claim, I say immortal 
credit to these men who stand by their 
neighbours, and do not allow Mr. ch 
to crush the poor, wretched, and small 
tenants as he might easily have done if 
once he had Mr. Dunn’s £1,300 and 
Mr. Kilbride’s £800 in his pocket. As 
to ali the rest of that estate, the land- 
lord’s whole action was as cruel, as 
indefensible a wrong as ever was perpe- 
trated under the British fl Let me 
say a word about the judicial tenants, 
who are the poorest and the most 
wretched of the lot. Their rents were 
fixed in the very worst year—namely, 
1883—as to which the Land Act of 1887 
me necessary. What is the case of 
these judicial tenants? I do not know 
whether the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone is here. 

Mrz. T. W. RUSSELL: Yes. 

Mz. W.0’BRIEN : Very well, I hope 
he is listening and will answer me. The 
whole dispute on this estate arose as to 
the abatements of these judicial rents. 
The tenants claimed 20 per cent, and 
they were willing to have accepted 15 
per cent, which was the very figure 
agreed on by Mr. Trench’s friend, Mr. 
Denning ; but Lord Lansdowne suid 
“No; not one shilling of abatement 
on the judicial rents.” I invite 
the hon. Member. for South Tyrone 
to say whether Lord owne 
was right in saying this. If he 
was right, your Government was 
wrong. Two or three months after- 
wards he changed his view about judicial 
Tents, in consequence of the struggle 
of these poor wretches. He changed 
his view and he said to Lord Lans- 


downe, “Yes; but you will have to| 
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ive an abatement on the judicial rents,’”” 
compulsory reduction of 13 per cent, 


or 2 per cent less than the tenants were. 
illing to receive, was given by the | 


wretched schedules of the Land Act of 
1887. The Government said, ‘You 
must give 13 per cent.” But before 
these reductions came the poorest of 
these poor tenants had been picked out 
and evicted. You are to-morrow going 


to destroy the rest of them as far as. 


you can, simply and solely because you 
could not induce them to desert these. 
poor evicted tenants. I have explained 
the position of these men, and I want 


to know who is going to dispute the 


facts I have brought forward. Let me 
now say what these men have done for 
peace’s sake. They were right from 
the beginning, but have they been un- 
reasonable in their conduct? From the- 
beginning these men have not shirked 
arbitration or any fair overture. Will 
the House believe that the men, who 
are to be exterminated to-morrow, on 
two separate occasions entered into 
negotiations with two gentlemen, one’ 
representing himself and the other 
being a friend and an intermediary of 
Mr. Trench, that they accepted the- 
terms which these two gentlemen pro- 
nounced reasonable, and that the reward. 
of their acceptance and reasonableness 
was that it was taken to be a sign of 
weakness and surrender, and these two 
treaties of peace were in the most 
shameful manner repudiated and broken. 
by the landlord? The first attempt to 
arrange terms was at an interview at 
Maryborough appointed by Mr. Den- 
ning, and the following heads of agree 
ment were arrived at: (1) The judicial 
leaseholders who had been refused any 
abatement and who had demanded 20 
per cent were to be content with 15, and. 
the non-judicial tenants who had asked 
30 per cent were to be satisfied with 20; 
(2) the evicted tenants were to be re- 
instated ; (3) no costs were to be paid 
by the tenants; (4) non-judicial lease- 
holders were to have their leases broken. 
and to enter the Land Court. Mr. 
Dunning intimated his desire, which. 
was respected, that it should not be 
made known that Lord Lansdowne was 
to bear all the costs. So far all seemed. 
to be fair and above board. I and my 
friends immediately despatched a tele-- 
gram to Mr. Dunning to say that these 
terms were accepted. This telegram- 
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was sent at eight o’clock on Saturda 
morning. But no reply was receiv 
from either Mr. Dunning or Mr. Trench 
on the Saturday, Sunday, or Monday. 
On Tuesday morning an astonishin 
letter was received which ignored 
the terms of agreement which had been 
settled, made no reference to the costs, 
passed by the re-instatement of the 
evicted tenants without a word, and 
simply stated that the landlord would 
be ing to allow the tenants to go 
into the Land Courts. This was the first 
of the shady transactions of Lord Lans- 
downe’s representatives. Mr. Dunnvin 
fever attempted to deny that he kel 
to the four heads of settlement 

which I have enumerated to the House. 
IT and my friends had foregone our visit 
to Canada in the hope that there would 
be no necessity to see Lord Lansdowne 
on the subject. After keeping us wait- 
ing for four days Mr. Trench and Mr. 
Dunning simply backed out of the 
agreement which had been entered into 
on behalf of Lord Lansdowne. We there- 
fore had to go to Canada after all in order 
to lay before the Canadian people, who 
paid Lord Lansdowne £10,000 a year, 
the facts of this dispute. If the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone or anybody 
else wants to follow him to this ground, 
all I can say is that he has only to grant 
a tribunal of three Judges to go across 
to Canada to inquire into ‘‘ Lansdowne- 
ism and Orime.” and I will undertake 
to give him murderous speeches, mur- 
derous incitements to violence, and 
plenty of murderous deeds as well, that 
will make the speeches of ‘‘ Scrab” 
Nally and “ Dr. ” Tully’s Pills harmless 
pleasantries indeed. I can do that 
without forged letters. I can do it 
from the authentic reports of Lord 
Lansdowne’s own speeches, and those 
of Mr. Goldwin Smith, and a great 
many other highly sensitive moraliste, 
who take a very different view of assassi- 
nation when it is an Irish Nationalist 
in question. But I do not want to 
into that. I will only say that the only 
argument Lord Lansdowne ever uttered 
for himself in the course of that visit 
“was the argument of revolver shots and 
paving stones fired in the dark—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I 
think the hon. Gentleman is now tra- 
velling out of the immediate subject 
‘before the House, which has nothing to 
Mo with what took place in Oanada. 


Mr: W. O Brien 
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Mr. O'BRIEN: Very w Mr, 
Speaker. I am sensible that I have 
perhaps gone too far. The next pro-. 
sal made on behalf of Lord Lans- 


ne was that these 
make a haul out of the Britis hie a | 
to the extent of 22 years’ pu 4 
Had they been so unscrupulous as to 
accept this proposition, they would have 
been in their homes now. They would 
ad accept = vive me peso un- 

ing to abandon ope of compro- 
mise, od in August terms of settlement 
were put down in writing which, it 
seem robable, would be carried into 
effect These were, that the evicted 
tenants should be reinstated; that the 
nov-judical tenants should have fair 
rents fixed, and that the judical tenants 
should receive an abatement of 13 per 
cent. The only point of difference was 
the amount of present payment. Mr. 
Trench required a full year’s rent to be 
paid down. The representatives of the 
tenants said that this was impossible; 
but did not despair of coming to terms. 
They accordingly offered to split the 
difference, and by hook or crook to find 
six months’ rent. The landlord’s own 
agent had previously admitted that it 
was impossible for the tenants to pay & 
whole year’s rent. Still, it was now 
declared, on the part of tie landlord, 
that the payment of a whole year was a 
sine gud non. The result is that for this 
question of a half-year’s rent to-morrow 
morning an eviction party is going to 
clear out every man and woman in the 
whole valley, and to make it more 
deserted than the Valley of Glencoe. 
That is the position. You have alread 
evicted half of these people on groun 
that I defy you to justify, and you are 
going to evict the remainder because 
they refuse to condone this crime or 
to betray the other tenants. You cannot 
deny this. I defy you to go before any 
Court ; I defy you to meet us in the face 
of any tribunal. Refer the matter to 
arbitration, or to any Land Court in the 
country, and I defy you to displace a 
single fact I have mentioned to-night. 
I may here say that I have mentioned 
nothing ex parte, nothing only on the 
tenants’ side. I appeal to the deeisions 
given under your own Land Act, which 
justifies the tenants. I appeal to the 
decrees of the Land Commissioners, 
right or wrong, and I a to the ad- 
missions under their own hands of the 
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two gentlemen Mr. French employed as 


friends and intermediaries, and in that 
case you can test the English people, or 
we ourselves will test them, and wi 
meet you there, With to Mr. 
Trench I would remind you that he is 
the gentleman in whose interests you 
are sending out an army to clear a 
whole country side bare of its in- 
habitants to-morrow. Take the character 
iven of him by Mr. Thomas Hussey 
ore the Parnell Commission on his 
oath. He told a pleasant little story of 
Mr. Trench. Mr. Trench said to him, 
“ How does it happen, Hussey ; howon 
earth is it that you have not got shot long 
ago?” ‘Nothing could be simpler,’ 
said Mr. Hussey, ‘‘they have been 
warned that if they shoot me you will 
be their agent.” This is the Gentleman 
in whose battle the British flag is to be 
unfurled to-morrow. He has been again 
nibbling for a settlement within the last 
few days; after two former betrayals 
he is ~ rte the white flay, by 
pretending he is in favour of arbitration, 
and it is only to-night that I heard that, 
just as before, this is all a sham, and 
that the tenants are going to be turned 
out to-morrow. We will trust him no 
more. We will have no more of his 
backstairs shuffling and truckling. Let 
him eome out into the open daylight 
to make any proposals he has to make. 
Let him refer the matter to a Court of 
Arbitration or to any Land Court he 
likes, and let him give up the notion of 
making victims and examples. The 
one crime of these tenants is simply and 
solely that they are right. They forced 
you to-pass the Act of 1887, and they 


were right. Let any honest proposal 
be made and we will meet those who 
make it. 


Let them put these men in 
the same position as that in which they 
would have been if the Land Act had 
not been passed before these evictions. 
But I promise you they will not do that ; 
they will only fall back on their batter- 
ing rams and Resident Magistrates. 
Your weakness and our strength is in 
this—that we ate right and you are 
wrong. We are ready to fight you 
before any tribunal, but you dare not 
ht us; you prefer the Resident 
istrates and the batteringram. But 

I ean tell you that you will have to face 
a tribunal before many years, —— 
bly before many months are over. Your 
septennial Actes will not save you 
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always. I defy you to show that these 
men are not in the right. I ¢an tell 
you that these are regarded as the 


will | champions and soldiers of the Irish 


cause, and so long as there is a spark of 
gratitude in the Irish heart these men 
will never he deserted. We are longing 
for peace, we are anxious, we are pining 
for peace. We want peace for ourselves, 
forour country, aye, and forthis Empire ; 
and every friendly overture for peace or 
friendship — aye, the overture of the 
Archbishop of Dublin, which was as 
large and generous as ever any man 
made—has ne spurned and actually 
construed as a sign of weakness and 
surrender. All I can say is that we will 
have no more parleying of this sort. 
Let Messieurs the assassins begin; we 
will meet them, month after month, or 
year after year, with your policy of 
vengeance. Yes, I think I hear the 
right hon. Gentleman the Uhief Seo- 
retary, fasten on that expression. He 
will probably dish it up at some 
future time for the Parnell Commis- 
sion; but the right hon. Gentleman 
well knows that the policy of vengeance 
I speak of is not our policy of ven- 
geance, for in all the world there is not 
a more forgiving people than the people 
of Ireland. No, it is the policy of ven- 
ce of the Government I allude to. 
will meet you on that policy month 
after month and year after year until 
the General Election. It will come some 
time. You may decimate these unfor- 
tunate people and have the district bare 
of inhabitants ; but what I say is that I 
hope we shall live to meet you on this 
issue before the English people, and 
then, in spite of all your force and 
wealth and clumsiness and — I 
believe the verdict of the English people 
will be one that will yet replace these 
tenants in their homes again—people 
who are hard working, industrious, and 
kindly hearted, but whom—every man, 
woman, and child—you are turning out 
upon the world. I have now to move 
that the House do now adjourn, in order 
to give the Government an opportunity 
of telling us what is their apology for 
the deeds they are going to do. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the House do now atone. "a 
(Mr. William O Brien.) 


*Ma. T. W. RUSSELL (South Tyrone): 
The hon. Gentleman who has just 
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-spoken has once or twice pointedly 
referred to me; I do not know for what 
‘geason. I never saw Lord Lansdowne 
‘in my life, and I never saw his agent 
‘but once; but I have been on his estate, 
-and I will take up one or two points the 
hon. Gentleman has referred to. I will, 
however, only deal with facts and not 
with rhetoric. The hon. Member stated 
~that Mr. Dunn and Mr. Kilbride were 
practically the only tenants who were 
strong and able men on the estate. Mr. 
Kilbride himself has stated that ‘‘ The 
Luggacurran evictions differed from 
-most of the other evictions to this exten‘, 
that they were able to pay their rents. 
It was a fight of intelligence against 
intelligence: it was diamond cut dia- 
~mond.” 
Mr. W. O’BRIEN: Is the hon. Gentle- 
‘man aware that when that speech was 
made Mr, Kilbride and Mr. Dunn were 
“the only two evicted tenants, and that 
Mr. Kilbride spoke for those two, and 
for those two only? 
*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: He was 
speaking of the Luggacurran tenants 
merally, and unquestionably Mr. 
ilbride was right. The hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. O’Brien) has said that the Act 
of 18:7 did for those tenants what the 
Campaigners wanted to be done. I 
believe that when that Act was passed 
it did not touch the rents of 1886, 
because this House refused to touch or 
interfere with the judicial rents legally 
due in 1886. What is the reply to that 
fact, because it is one that cannot be 
insaid ? 
Mr. W. O’BRIEN: There were no 
“rents fixed in 1886. 
*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: The Act gave 
“no reduction on the rents of 1886; they 
were expressly left out. The hon. 
-Member has said that these evictions 
were a part of the deliberate policy of 
the Government. I do not know any- 
thing about what is the deliberate policy 
of the Government, but I do know that 
‘they were the inevitable results of the 
Plan of Campaign. I want the House to 
consider what is the actual position of 
those who adopt this Plan of Campaign. 
I am very sorry that such a state of affairs 
‘should prevail on any estate in Ireland, 
and I should be glad to see these estates 
settled. I am perfectly free to say that, 
and I am ear what, at all events, is 
‘the conviction of my heart when.I say I 
Should be glad to see these estates 


Mr. T. W. Russell 
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settled. But what is the l position 
of these tenants under the Plan of Oam- 


paign? They first of all refuse to 

fe’ veut they had contracted to has 
It does not matter whether the contract 
was under the Land Act or in the old 
way by private arrangement; it makes 
no difference whether the rents were 
judicial or not; they decline to 
pay them, and their demand is 
to vary the contract at pleasure. 


‘I do not care whether it was a contract 


made by the Land Commission or one 
made by themselves. Their demand is 
simply to vary that contract at pleasure, 
and unless they get a settlement on their 
own terms they will accept no settle- 
ment. What is the legal position of 
these tenants? The Act of 1870 prac- 
tically said to the Irish landlord, you 
have a tenant who has invested capital 
in his holding, and until now all his 
improvements have been in law your 
property. The Act declared that it 
should be so ne longer. What that Act 
further declared was this: that if the 
failed to pay his rent, and the Jandlord 
wanted to evict afterwards, the tenant 
could claim every farthing of improve- 
ment that he could legally prove. I 
have investigated cases where money 
has been actually paid under the Act of 
1870. The Act of 1881 went further. 
It said to the tenant, “when you 
receive notice of eviction, you are at 
liberty to sell the interest which has 
been legally recognized in yourholding.” 
What the Campaign tenant does is this: 
He refuses to pay his rent, he receives 
notice of eviction, and he declines to 
take advantage of the Act of 1870 or 
the Act of 1881. He simply sits still 
and keeps a firm grip of his holding; 
he holds that which everybody will 
admit is not his own, and refuses to 
avail himself of the Acts passed for the 
very purpose of protecting him. I — 
any hon. Member of this House to say 

have misstated either the pu or the 
actual working of the Acts of 1870 and 
1881. And so long as the tenants hold 
that which is the landlord’s and refuse 
to avail themselves of the machinery 
which this House has placed at their 
disposal for recovering that which is 
actually theirs, then I say no Govern- 
ment that has any respect for the foun- 
dations of organized society can refuse 
to turn these —— out of their holdings. 
That is the whole position of the Plan of 
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Campaign tenants. I went over that Lug- 
urran estate. The hon. Member for 
orth-East Oork says there are only 
two classes of tenants; he will pardon 
me if I call his attention to a third. 
The road from Maryborough to Lugga- 
eurran is entirely occupied by the farms 
of Protestants. Everyone of these men 
have paid their rents and settled with 
Lord Landsdowne. Will the hon. 
Member for North-East Cork inquire 
into that fact ? 

Mr. W. O'BRIEN: I never inquire 
whether a man is a Protestant or a 
Oatholic. 

*Mx. T.W.RUSSELL: Hon. Members 
below the Gangway are great friends of 
religious toleration; but when it is. the 
case of a scripture reader in Galway they 
know how totreat him. It was the large 
farmers who were then evicted. These 
were the men who Mr. Kilbride declared 
were able to pay their rent. It was a 
ease of intelligence against intelligence 
—of diamond cut diamond. The upland 
evictions take place to-morrow. I have 
been over these uplands, and have gone 
from house to house. The hon. Member 
for North-East Oork talks about flying 
visits. All I know is, that I visited a 
considerable number of tenants on the 
_—— of the estate. I spoke to one 
old man who held two farms, one from 
Mr. Cosby, the other from Lord Lans- 
downe. He confessed to me that he 
had paid Mr.Cosby, for whom Mr. Trench 
is also the agent, and when asked why 
he had not paid Lord Lansdowne, he 
burst into a fit of laughter at the 
absurdity of the idea that he was unable 
to pay. Itison the uplands that the 
evictions will take place to-morrow, if 
they are to take place at all. Lord 
Lansdowne has come to a settlement 
with the Athy portion of his tenants 
ander the Ashbourne Act; he has 
received his rent from the Maryborough 
tenants ; he has evicted the large farmers 
round Luggacurran and turned the 
land into a ranche; and now the 
conspiracy is to be met on the uplands. 
I do not know whether Lord Lansdowne 
has done right in eo or 
not. | Mr. T. M. Hzaty: Why do you not 
say it?] I know nothing of it. I 
accept no ez parte statement of that case. 
I know a little too much about Ireland 
to any ex parte statement. The 
hon. Member for North-East Cork talks 


about the original willingness of the 
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tenants to come to terms. I think he 
said the non-judicial tenants would have 
settled for 15 or 20 per cent; but a 
demand for 30 per cent was made. The 
original pss Queen’s County was 
that Lord Lansdowne’s tenants should 
be treated in precisely the same way as 
the small tenants in Kerry. Lord Lans- 
downe refused to bow to that demand. 

Mr. O’BRIEN : Does the hon. Gentle- 
man for one instant deny that the judicial 
tenants never claimed more than 20 per 
cent ? . 

*Mz.T. W. RUSSELL: WhatI assert 
is that the demand of the large tenants 
was that they should be treated the same 
as the small tenants in Kerry were 
treated. No doubt they came down in 
their demand. Does the hon. Member 
for North-East Cork mean to tell us that 
the tenants were willing to settle at 20 
per cent ? 

Mz. W. O’BRIEN : Most distinctly, if 
the judicial tenant got 15 per cent. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: [have the list 
of evicted men before me, and an offer was 
made to every one of them individually 
and separately of reductions varying 
from 10 to 20 per cent; and what it 
comes to is this, that for a miserable 5 
or 7 per cent, and perhaps for some 
ulterior purpose of the gentlemen who 
conduct the Plan of Campaign, they in- 
sisted that the battle shall be fought out 
to the bitter end. Lord Lansdowne, I 
maintain, practically conceded the de- 
mand, and that he stood behind the 
verdict of this House when he refused 
to give a reduction of the judicial 
rents. This House absolutely declined 
to touch the tents due in 1886. I know 
no more about the Luggacurran estate 
or the Luggacurran people than a visitor 
of two or three days. But that is more 

robable than most Members of this 

ouseknow. Iam not sure whether the 
hon. Member for North East Cork had 
much more than athree days’ experience. 
I know he made use of one of the days to 
advise the people of Maryborough to 
make it impossible for Mr. Trench in 
future to drive through Queen’s County 
without an escort. He does not use this 
language here. I say that the man who 
stood up and told those e in the 
market square or wherever it was—I 
am not sure whether it was not one of 
those champagne lunches which are so 
very common under the Plan of Oam- 
paign—that they ought not to allow Mr. 
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Townsend Trench to make the boast 
any longer, has very small title to be 
heard in this House on this subject. 

Mr. W. O'BRIEN: A word of expiana- 
tion on thissubject, In reference to the 
imputation which the hon. Member has 
made upon me, these are the facts: It 
came to my knowledge that Mr. Towns- 
end Trench was going from house to 
house, and offering the tenants bribes to 
desert their neighbours, and I told them 
that if he was to come, let him come 
openly and manfully, and not come 
sneaking around. I thoroughly under- 
stand the motive with which the hon. 
Member introduced that incident. 

*Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ron IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester): 
Mr. Speaker, the Resolution which you 
read out from the Chair, that this House 
adjourn, was based on the objection of the 
hon. Gentleman who moved the adjourn- 
ment to the use of troops to-morrow 
in carrying out certain evictions on the 
Lansdowne property. That was the sub- 
ject of his Motion, and his speech ap- 

to be but very remotely connected 

with it. The main purport of that speech 
was to villify, as far as I could make 
out, a particular individual—namely, the 
Governor General of India. He accused 
him of not merely being a brutal and 
harsh landlord, but also of being a man 
who, in his negotiations with his tenants, 
was little better than atrickster. The 
resent Governor General of India is 
own to many men on both sides of 
the House, and I would defy any man 
who knows him to get up on either side 
of the House and say that Lord Lans- 
downe is otherwise than the most 
humane of gentlemen, and a man abso- 
lutely incapable in any transaction of 
life, be that transaction what it may, of 
dealing otherwise than in a straight- 
forward and honourable manner with 
those with whom he has affairs, The 
hon. Member alluded to his progress 
through Canada, and to the speeches 
which the then Governor General of 
Canada, Lord Lansdowne, made. He 
said those speeches were incitements to 
murder, and he actually drew a parallel 
between Lord owne and the 
Editor of United Ireland. But I would 
point out to the House that all this 
elaborate account of the transactions 
en the Lansdowne property is not 
relevant to the Motion put from 
the Chair. What does it matter 


Mr. T. W. Russel 
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with regard to the evictions to-morrow 
what happened last year or two years 
ago between the Member for Cork and 
Lord Lansdowne? Of course, Sir, it ig 
impossible for me, not having had notice 
of this Motion until I came down to the 
House at half-past three this aftern 
and not having in my office such fall and 
authentic details as with time I should 
have been able to get of these transac. 
tions, to follow the hon. Member step by 
step through so long an indictment, 
But though that indictment was couched 
in the most violent language—[ Mr, 
O’Brizn: Not half as violent as your 
bayonets will be|—the hon. Member 
does not, I hope, do me the injustice to 
suppose that + object to his violent lan- 
guage. Though couched in the most 
violent language, I was aot able 
to collect even from the version of the 
facts presented by the hon. Gentle- 
men, that the indictment had any sub- 
stantial foundation. The accusation 
appears to me to be so far as I can 
make it out that there has been a breach 
of faith un the part of the jandlord, that 
terms were distinctly offered by Lord 
Lansdowne’s agent, and that afterwards 
they were wr wee by the landlord. But 
I do not gather that the agent authorised. 
the terms that were suggested by Mr 
Dunning in the first instance. 

Mz. W. O’BRIEN : No, but he most. 
distinctly stated that he came as a friend 
of Mr. Trench, and an intermediary, and 
this was never repudiated. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: And it is on 
this uncertain ground that Lord Lans- 
downe is accused of breach of faith,. 
because a gentleman comes forward as 
friendly to the tenants and the agent— 

Mrz. W. O’BRIEN : Certainly not to 
the tenants. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: And suggests 
certain terms—terms which he was 
never probably authorized to make at 
all, at thereupon in the most violent,. 
vehement, and almost unparliamentary 
language the landlord is denounced for 
having broken faith with his tenants. 
If this is aspecimen of the controversial. 
method of the hon. Gentleman ite, 
I do not think it isu to deal fur- 
ther with his arguments. Much hasbeen. 
said about the terms offered to the tenants, 
and as I have told the House, Iam not- 
in @ position to give a full report on the 
matter, but as soon as I heard that the- 
adjournment was about to be moved in. 
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order to bring forward this subject I 


telegraphed the Under Secretary in Ire- | T 


land, and received in reply the following 
telegram :— 

.“Some 30 tenants to be evicted to-morrow. 
They owe on an average three and a half years’ 
rent. Tenants demand 35 per cent., subse- 
quently modified to 30 per cent. reduction on 
non-jndicial rents, und 25 per cent. on judicial 
rents. Landlord offers 20 per cent. on non- 
judicial rents, and no abatement on judicial 
rents beyond abatements given in the schedule 
—which is 13 per cent. ndlord also offered 
to stay evictions if one year’s rent and costs 
are paid, and to give time for remainder. Nine 
of the tenants have judicial rents fixed.’’ 

The others have not judicial rents, they 
have never, I understand, been to the 

Court. 

“The Plan of Campaign was adopted Nov., 
1886, and since then the tenants who originally 
refused have accepted the landlord’s terms, and 
paid their rent. There is no doubt of the 
ability of every one of the tenants about to 
be evicted to pay their rent.” 

I have read my information in the tele- 

raphic form [ received it. How does 
that harmonize with the statement of 
the hon. Member for North-East Cork ? 

On non-judicial rents the landlord offers 
20 per cent reduction. The tenants 
ask 30 per cent, and on judicial rents 
25 per cent. 

Mr. W. O'BRIEN: No; certainly 
not. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Member’s statement and information 
are at variance with mine; he says the 
tenants offer to pay with 15 per cent 
reduction on the judicial rent. Perhaps 
further inquiry will make this dis- 
crepancy clear. At all events this 
appears certain, that the landlord, who 
was represented as a brutal and a per- 
fidious tyrant, is prepared to stay evic- 
tions if one year’s rent and costs are paid. 
Now I say on the face of it, the offer of 
the landlord is a generous offer, and 
when we bear in mind his action 
towards his Kerry tenants, where 
there was no conspiracy against pay- 
ment of rent, we shall require no 
further proof that if there is a hard 
landlord in Ireland, that landlord is 
certainly not Lord Lansdowne. Then the 
hon. Gentleman draws an appallin 
picture of vast areas to be cleared, an 
makes a comparison between what is 
being done at se tly and what 


wag done two centuries ago in the 
Palatinate, Now it appears to carry 
out this clearance o 30 tenants 
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are to be evicted to-morrow. (‘‘ Only.”’) 
+ may a serious thing fo 
evict 30 tenants, I am not dis- 
puting that, but the hon. Gentle- 
man described the situation without 
giving the figures to the House, and 
without the figures the hon. Gentleman’s. 
statement is certainly misleading. 1 
think my hon. Friend opposite (Mr. 
Russell), in the observations he has just 
made, hit the nail on the head when 
he said the real point in dispute was 
who was to fix the rent of those holdings. 
The hon. Gentleman who moved the 
adjournment laid down the most extra- 
ordinary and preposterous theories with 
regard to land tenure. He said the 
tenants were absolutely justified in all 
they have done—that is to say, in 
adopting an illegal conspiracy, in 
boycotting, in withholding rents which 
they could pay, in remaining occupants 
of land which did not belong to them 
and of which they could pay the rents, 
that they are justified in doing all those 
things, because in their own opinion and 
in that of the hon. Member for Cork 
their rent is too high. I say that isa 
preparers doctrine not to be defended 
y anyresponsible Statesman. Thehon. 
Gentleman has declaimed on the 
particular hardships of the leaseholders. 
The particular hardships of the lease- 
holders were relieved by the present 
Government, and that is now used as a 
basis for the argument that, because it 
might have been right in 1887 to allow 
the leaseholders to go into the Land 
Court, every rent which accrued prior 
to 1887 ought to be revised, and cannot 
justly be exacted from the leaseholders. 
y, no one with any kind of fixed 
rinciples can accept the statement that, 
use a Court thought that certain ten- 
ants should receive favourable considera- 
tion in one year, therefore the reductions 
must be made retrospective over 
all previous years. The whole doctrine 
is preposterous and absurd. Leaving 
leaseholders, we come to the case of 
tenants, who have been into Court. 
Now, surely if this House is capable of 
legislating for the tenants in any way, it 
roved that capacity by carrying out the 
ct of 1881, but to say t 
change of circumstances, by alteration 
in prices, or in demand for agri- 
cultural produce, or by any other causes, 
thesa tenants are justified in entering 
into illegal combinations not to pay 
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rents fixed under the Act of 1881, is 
& proposition I absolutely deny, and 
which, if admitted, would shatter 
the whole land system in Ire- 
land. But a large number of tenants 
hold neither under leases nor as judicial 
tenants. What case has the hon. Mem- 
ber made for these men? Why did not 
those clients of the hon. Gentleman 
refer their disputes to the Court? Had 
they gone into the Court they could have 
applied for a stay of eviction, and the 
Court would certainly have granted it on 
fair terms. Therefore, I say that these 
men are absolutely without even the 
shadow or shred of an excuse which 
might be urged in favour of the tenants 
who hold their lands under leases, or who 
have had their rents fixed in’83 by the 
Court. The fact that the hon. Gentleman 
never urged those tenants to set the 
proper tribunal in motion shows that at 
the time he started the Plan of Campaign 
he had not that regard the judicial 
tribunals to which he is now so anxious 
to refer the dispute. 

Mr. W. O'BRIEN: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman allow me to say on my 
honour I never heard of the Plan of 


Campaign or the Lansdowne Estate 
until after it was adopted by the 
tenants. 

* Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Though I 
am glad to apologise to the hon. Gentle- 
man for any mistake I may have made 
on that point, his explanation does not 


touch my argument. Whoever started 
the Plan of Oampaign, the hon. 
Gentleman never used his influence to 
induce the tenants to go into Court and 
get their rents fixed by the proper 
tribunal. My argument stands, and the 
responsibility of the hon. Gentleman is 
not materially diminished. The hon. 
Gentleman has dwelt in strong terms on 
the sufferings of the tenants on this 
estate. I admit the sufferings of the 
tenants, and if I read aright the signs 
of the times those sufferings are not 
likely to be diminished. The hon. 
Gentleman has attempted to fasten the 
responsibility for this suffering upon 
Lord Lansdowne in his speech, but in 
his Motion he attempted to fix the re- 
sponsibility upon Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, who sent the forces of the Crown 
to carry out those evictions. But I say 


that the responsibility rests entirely 


upon the hon. Gentleman himself and 
upon his friends. If these men are 
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turned out of their houses it is the hon. 
Member who has turned them out. If 
these men are deprived of improvements 
which they have made in their holdings 
it is the hon. Gentleman who has 
deprived them. If these men are 
sent to live in campaign huts on 
the meagre pittance allowed them 
by the Land League, it is the hon. 
Gentleman who has sent them there, 
On his head, and on the- heads of his 
friends, and on their heads alone, rests 
the responsibility for the sufferings now 
going on on the Lansdowne Estate, and 
which I fear will be repeated in other 
parts of Ireland. But the course the 
Government have to pursue in this 
matter is perfectly clear. I am certain 
that if I saw to-morrow my place filled 
by one of the right hon. Gentlemen 
now sitting opposite he could not in one 
single particular vary the policy which 
the Government have to pursue. Would 
any right hon. Gentleman on the Oppo- 
sition of the House take upon himself 
to render nugatory the decrees of a 
Court because he happened to think that 
in a dispute about a certain percen 
of rent the landlord would have been 
well advised to give easier terms. The 
policy the Government are carrying out 
—that is to lend the forces of the Crown 
to support the officers of the law—has 
been the invariable policy of every Irish 
Government, and if there is to be any- 
thing like government in Ireland it 
must still continue to be the policy of 
every Government. I do not believe 
that if you gave Home Rule to-morrow 
an Irish Parliament would dare per- 
manently to refuse its support to the 
authority of the law. If it did, all I 
can say is that the disorganization which 
under the auspices of the hon. Gentle- 
man has fastened upon certain parts of 
the country would become universal. 
Chaos would succeed to order, and 
anarchy would succeed to law. If it is 
the opinion of any hon. Gentleman, in 
whatever quarter of the House he may 
sit, that the prosperity of Ireland or of 
any other country can be pursued by 
such methods and obtained by such a 
policy, all I can say is that I look for- 
ward with the darkest forebodings to 
the future of that country whenever its 
destinies shall come under their control. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
The right hon. Gentleman says if he were 
followed in office by any Gentleman on 
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the Front Opposition Bench, his successor 
ould make no change in the adminis- 
tration of these affairsinIreland. Now, 
it is not for me to answer for what 
xight hon. Gentlemen on that Bench 
might do in certain contingencies, but 
I may refer to what was done by his 
predecessor in the office of Chief Secre- 
‘tary, the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade, and to 
remarkable letter that right hon. 
Gentleman wrote in reference to some 
«elebrated evictions, and also to a 

hrase he used which has since become 
historical, that he would exercise upon 
landlords about to evict tenants “ every 

ressure within the law.” If the Chief 
Secretary is correct in what he says, 
why is it that we have not had evictions 
on the Clanricarde Estate? If nothing 
ean be done for the Luggacurran 
tenants except to proceed to-morrow to 
vigorous enforcement of the law, why 
was this vigorous enforcement not 

ursued against all the tenants on the 
‘Olphert Estate? Why is it that the 
very telegram the right hon. Gentleman 
vead from the Under Secretary differ- 
entiates between the ability or non- 
ability of the tenants to pay rents? 
What business has the Government to 
know this, or to make inquiry into this, 
if, according to the theory of the Chief 
Secretary, the Executive have no option 
but to give the Sheriff protection in 
carrying out the process of law? How 
do the Castle officials find out that a man 
an pay? By irregular and furtive 
methods of inquiry, and all we ask 
dis that you should substitute for 
this irregular and furtive method 
an open, fair and candid investigation, 
not by some sergeant of police, but by 
one of Her Majesty's Judges. You 
obtain your information through in- 
formers, pimps and eavesdroppers. 
‘You send your police to make inquiries, 
and a good deal depuis on the tone of 
mind of the man you apply whether he 
is of the capacity of the hon. Member 
for Fulham (Mr. Fisher), or the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone (Mr. T. W. 
Russell). If you have but to see the 
law carried out, what need have we of 
witnesses? Why did Lord Salisbury 
‘send over to Ireland as ‘‘a fresh eye,” 
General Buller? What need of wit- 
nesses on the spot if the principle laid 
down is accepted, that assistance must 
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because it is the law? What about the 
Member for Fulham’s expedition, what 
about the inquiry of the hon. Member 
for South Tyrone, and what about the 
‘*fresh eye,” as Lord Salisbury called 
it, of General Buller? The right. hon. 
Gentleman talked with a sneer of the 
rhetoric of my hon. Friend, but my hon. 
Friend in his most brilliant moments 
never reached the height of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s peroration in realizin 

the terrible results from interfering with 
the process of law. But the Govern- 
ment themselves are differentiating in 
the matter of ability or non-ability to 
pay, as was shown by the right hon. 
Gentleman’s statement on Friday with 
reference to the Glasserhoo tenants, 
that “not a single person would be 
evicted who could not pay his rent.” 
Therefore, the person who is tampering 
with the law, and proud of it, is the 
Chief Secretary himself, and the anarchy 
we may look forward to with such dire 
forebodings has been inhaled by the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Trade. Passing from 
this, I would ask the House whether, 
from a Unionist point of view, the 
right hon. Gentleman addressed him- 
self to the consideration of this 
subject in the calm-minded manner 
hon. Gentlemen opposite desire. He 
says that Lord Lansdowne made a 
most generous offer to his tenants, who, 
he says, owe three and a-half years’ rent, 
Now, let us first consider what these 
terms are. Bear in mind some 389 
families have already been evicted, and 
this is part of the ‘‘clearance of five 
square miles,” which, I may mention, is 
an expression originating with Mr. 
Trench, not with my hon. Friend. The 
evictions to-morrow will complete the 
devastation over five square miles. The 
offer made by the landlord is that he 
will stay evictions if the tenants will pay 
@ year’s rent and costs, which I suppose 
would be about £10 or £15 each, and 
abandon to their fate the 89 evicted 
families, the victims of Mr. Trench now 
living in campaign tents on the miserable 
pittance allowed by the League. And 
this the right hon. Gentleman describes 
as @ generous offer. Now, I ask, is that 
the way hon. sentlemen below the Gang- 
way would speak of these matters to a 
meeting of their constituents, after their 
constituents had heard the facts stated 





be given to carry out evictions simply 


as they have been stated here to-night ? 
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We are told that the generosity of Lord 
Lansdowne consists in this, that he is 
willing to take one year’s rent though 
three and a-balf years’ rent is due. But 
although three and a half years’ rent is 
due nominally, it is not due by these 
men as tenants; their tenancies were 
determined under the 7th Section of the 
Act of 1886, and they could only work 
their farms in an illegitimate manner, 
with the constant fear of a visit from 
the police and arrest for illegal assembly, 
to be followed by the experience of 
tenants at Youghal, who were dragged 
handcuffed to gaol, and a suitable Magis- 
trate was brought 30 miles to try them. 
These men do not owe three half-year’s 
rent. There is only one particular half- 
year’s rent in dispute—at least, so I am 
informed by my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for North-East Cork. Our great 
grievance is that this House under- 
stands nothing whatever about the 
matter. The hon. Member for South 
Tyrone says that Parliament has already 
decided not to touch the rents of 1886. 
It did nothing of the kind. What it 
decided was that it would not touch the 
judicial rents fixed in 1886 or after 1885, 
which is a totally different thing. If 
that is all the knowledge the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Tyrone possesses in regard 
to an Act which he himself assisted to 
aa we cannot expect much know- 
edge from him as to the Act of 1870. 
In my opinion, a paternal Government, 
instead of involving the Empire in the 
movement of large bodies of troops— 
almost as large as those you sent the 
other day to put down Osman Digna— 
and even assuming, for the moment, 
that the tenants are wrong, and that the 
landlord has some right on his side, 
would have acted wisely if they had 
shown that they cared something for a 
poonle for whom—to use the words of 
eneral Buller—the law has never done 
anything, and who regard the National 
League as their only salvation. There 
may be some right on the landlord’s 
side and some wrong on that of the 
tenants, but the amount in dispute is 
trifling, and the best course would be 
to appoint a Board of Conciliation, so as 
to put it beyond “‘yea” and ‘‘nay” 
what the Irish Executive think of this 
dispute. Nothing is more amusigg to 
those who have had to deal with Court 
of Law in Ireland than to hear how their 
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Secretary says that these men might 
have gone into Court under the equit- 
able, provisions of the Act of 1881, and 
if they were going to be evicted before- 
their cases were decided they might, 
under the 13th Section, obtain a stay of 
eviction. Well, tenants have gone 
before the Court, but one of the Judges 
said that the Act of 1881 was a new 
Act, and that there was a much older 
Act—Magna Charta—which provided. 
that the law should not be delayed, and 
that every creditor should have a right 
against his debtor. I challenge the 
Solicitor General for Ireland to con- 
tradict what I have stated. The Court 
has the power to stay eviction, but it 
will never exercise it. As long as you 
trust the administration of the law to 
men of the landlord class, who hate the 
people, and regard tenants as thin 

that are merely huntable, so long will 
the written law of Parliament never 
become the spoken law of the Bench in 
Ireland. From somethings which have 
been thrown out by the Irish Govern- 
ment at various times, I did have some 
hope that, on an occasion of this kind, 
we might see a little ray of light, but I 
have been deceived. The case of the 
Luggacurran tenants is the case of Ire- 
land. There are hundreds of such cases 
throughout the country ; and that being 
so, we expected some other answer from 
the Chief Secretary than that those who 
have had dealings with Lord Lans- 
downe know him to be one of the best 
and most generousof men. Lord Lans- 
downe may be good and generous in 
his private capacity, but we know no- 
thing of him except in his public 
capacity, and we know that he has for 
his agent a battering rammer who, at 
the same time, is distinguished in 
Merrion Hall for his invitations to 
the people to go there and be saved. 
Mr. Trench repudiates Mr. Dunning, and 
the Chief Secretary supports the repu- 
diation. But suppose the tenants had 
said to Mr. Dunning, ‘‘ We refuse to 
deal with you because you have not 
shown us your appointment under seal ; 
where are your parchments ?” the right. 
hon. Gentleman would then have turned 
round and said that Mr. ing was 
sent by Lend Lansdowne, but the tenants 
pretended not to believe him. Surely 
it is absurd to auppose that one man 
would intervene in 
unless he had. been requested to do 80. 
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Mr. Trench set all the negotiations of 
Mt. Dunning at naught; and I can only 
‘ay that a gentleman like Lord taap. 
downe, who could allow a man like Mr. 
Dunning to go about in his name and 
then repudiate all that he did, fully 
deserves all the epithets my hon. Friend 
has used in regard to him, And what 
is to be the upshot of all this? When 
is it going to end? Are things always 
‘to go on as at present? You say you 
must put down the state of affairs which 
exists at Luggacurran. Lord Lansdowne 
has estates in Wiltshire. Why are the 
‘tenants there not evicted? Is it because 
they are Protestants? If there are Pro- 
‘testants who keep themselves aloof from 
‘the rest, they always receive better 
terms than any part of the community, 
and if they have paid their rents I 
should like to be told what reduction 
they have received. I should like to 
see the estate ledger in regard to Pro- 
‘testant tenants who have taken the 
90 of Roman Catholics on the estate. 
ow much rent do they pay? I warn 
the House that these new Protestant 
tenants who have been set down upon 
‘the plantations are the merest decoy 
ducks; they will never pay their rents, 
and will never be called upon to pay 
them; and if to-morrow Lord Lans- 
-downe succeeds in getting ten or a dozen, 
or even 200 or 800, tenants of this class 
to take the place of the men he is 
evicting, and receives a garrison from 
‘the Chief Secretary to protect them, he 
will never get a shilling of rent. But, let 
us assume that the tenants have made 
an extreme demand, and that the land- 
lord has more right on his side than the 
‘tenants. All that we do is to invite the 
House to step in between both parties 
-and relieve the right hon. Gentleman of 
an unpleasant duty by establishing a 
Board of Conciliation, which will have 
‘the effect of healing the differences which 
mow exist over the length and breadth 
of Ireland. I am altogether opposed to 
arbitration on particular estates; we 
have had enough of piecemeal legisla- 
ition. I do not believe in making a 
‘settlement on the Vandaleur estate while 
the sore is kept open at Luggacurran. 
I would have war along the whole line 
or peace along the whole line. It isin 
‘the interests of the tenants and of the 
‘State, to put a stop to the expenditure 
of thousands of pounds in military, 
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cisions s e : ou persist 
in carrying out these stilicanin Irland 
you will require as many troops as woul 
enable you to carry on one of yo 
little wars im. Egypt or elsewhere. 
think we ought to insist upon treating 
Ireland as a whole, and I believe the 
time is fast coming when the Irish Land 
Question as a whole will have to be 
dealt with by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Individual settlements are a 
mistake and piecemeal settlements are 
a mistake. What the Government ought 
to do is to appoint a Board of Ooncilia- 
tion, with a view of pacifying Ireland as 
a whole and putting a stop to the 
wretched system which is now going ong 
Mr. William Henry Smith rose in his 

lace and claimed to move “ That the 
Gacstion be now put ;” but Mr. 8 er 
withheld his consent and declined then 
to put that Question. 


Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): I was unable to oe a full 
note of the contents of the telegram 
read by the Chief Secretary from the 
Under Secretary. As I understand, 
there is no statement in it as to a future 
reduction of rents to any of the tenants. 
Some of my hon. Friends think that 
the landlord has offered to make a 
reduction of 20 per cent on the future 
rents of non-judicial tenants, and some 
of us are of opinion that the compromise 
is confined to the acceptance of a year’s 
rent and the payment of costs. Will 
the right hon. Gentleman be good 
enough to read the telegram again? 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR did so, and 
added: It seems to be quite clear that 
the reduétion is retrospective; but it is 
not clear whether it is also to be pro- 
spective. 

Mr. T. P. O;CONNOR: The land- 
lord offers to give the reduction in the 
schedule of the judicial rents, which is 
1% per cent. Two years ago the tenants 
offered to pay if 15 per cent were give 
so that the difference between Lo 
Lansdowne and his tenantry is only 2 
per cent, and it is for this 2 per cent 
that the struggle has been maintained 
and that the Fandlord wants to throw 
the whole costs of a litigation on the 
tenants, for which he is solely re- 
sponsible. 

Ma. A. J. BALFOUR: Of course, if 
the hon. Gentleman makes that state- 
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ment on his own account, I do not 
wish to interrupt him; but if he infers 
it from my telegram, I may remind 
the hon. Member that the demand of 
the tenants was not for 15 per cent, but 
25 i cent on the judicial rents. 
zn. T. P. O'CONNOR: I do not 
think that the right hon. Gentleman 
could have paid sufficient attention to 
the statement of my hon. Friend the 
Member for North-East Cork, who was 
one of the negotiators in this matter, 
and who has stated that the offer of the 
tenants in writing two years ago was 
to take 15 per.cent. The only counter 
assertion is yee on the faith of a tele- 
m from the Under Secretary. The 
ouse is therefore entitled to take it 
that the tenants would pay with 15 per 
cent reduction and that the landlord 
offered 13. Is the right hon. Gentleman 
willing to throw the whole country into 
confusion for so small a matter as this? 
Lord Lansdowne does not offer to do 
anything whatever with regard to the 
tenants already evicted. An essential 
element in any combination is that the 
members of such combination shall 
stand by each other. If there were a 
labour struggle in this country, what 
would be said of the members of a 
Trades Union who went out on strike, 
if they accepted terms from the em- 
ployers, one of the fundamental con- 
itions of which was that a certain 
number of those on strike were to be 
excluded from the benefit of the settle- 
ment? Every Trades Unionist in the 
country would denounce, and rightly 
denounce, the men who so acted as 
traitors to their own interests and their 
own order, and the same judgment 
would be passed on these Luggacurran 
tenants if they agreed to accept salva- 
tion for themselves at the sacrifice of 
their companions in the struggle. The 
right hon. Gentleman closed his speech 
with an apologia. He says that if the 
law is not carried out in Ireland chaos 
will come. But what is it that he him- 
self is doing? According to the tele- 
ge. it appears that he and his 
vernment are willing to keep troops 
there to carry out evictions because 
they are convinced that the tenants are 
able to pay. That involves the counter 
proposition that if they were not con- 
vinced of the ability of the tenants to 
pay, they would not be prepared to lead 
the assistance of the troops. The posi- 
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tion is altogether inconsistent with the- 
action of the Chief Secretary in other: 
cases, and I wish to know what is the 
nature of the distinction he desires to- 
draw ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE (Edinburgh, Mid: 
Lothian): I know nothing of this. 
case except what I have heard 
in the course of the debate. I do. 
not, therefore, intend to attempt to. 
deliver a final judgment upon it, es- 
pecially as, in my opinion, the case has. 
not been cleared up in many of the 
most material points. I wish to set out 
clearly several of the points in regard to- 
which it 6 Nr to me further explana- 
tion from the Government is requisite, 
and to express my regret that any in- 
timation should have been given by: 
the First Lord of the Treasury of an 
intention on his part before these expla- 
nations have been afforded to shorten 
this debate. The points are these. In 
listening to the narrative of the hon. 
Member for East Oork (Mr. W. O’Brien) 
it appeared to me that one material ques- 
tion was the position of Mr. Dunning. 
According to the statement of the hon. 
Member for East Cork, this gentleman 
had power to act on behalf of Mr.Trench,, 
Lord Lansdowne’s agent, and had 
arrived at terms which the tenants were- 


ready to accept as a basis of equitable’ 


arrangement. But it appeurs that: 
Mr. Dunning was thrown over or repu- 
diated, and the proceedings went on 
without reference to what he had said 
or dones The Secretary of State for 
Ireland, with his usual courage, denied’ 
that Mr. Dunning was authorized by 
Lord Lansdowne. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No; what T 
said was that I had no distinct know- 
ledge of the facts, but that as far as I 
mis disengage the facts from the state- 
ment of the hon. Gentleman, Mr. Dun- 
ning was not authorized by Lord Lans- 
downe, and in that I gather I was not 
contradicted. 

Mr.GLADSTONE: I believe I quoted 
the words of the right hon. Gentleman. 
with absolute accuracy, and I own I was 
astonished at the boldness with which 
the right hon. Gentleman took upon 
himself to deny that Mr. Dunning was. 
authorized. I do not presume to ey 
whether he was or not, but 
think the point requires to be dealt 
with. Mr. Dunning was a friend and: 
coadjutor of Mr. Trench in matters 
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in which that gentleman was deeply in- | 
terested. That, in itself, entitled Mr. 
Dunning to be listened to with credit 
when he appeared before the tenants and 
said he was authorized by Mr. Trench 
to offer terms. He did make peace pro- 
fessions, he did examine the case, he 
did offer terms. Though those terms 
we are told have been repudiated, it has 
never been denied that Mr. Dunning 
was authorized by Mr. Trench to under- 
take those proceedings. That is a matter 
which it appears to me for the honour 
of the parties engaged should be cleared 
up, either on the present or on some 
future occasion. Another point on which 
the right hon.Gentleman dealt with great 
confidence was that in the case of a 
tenant under notice of eviction, it was 
his own fault if he did not avail himself 
of the remedy which the Act of 1881 
affords him, and apply to the Court that 
the proceedings might be stayed on 
reasonable terms. But the hon. and 
learned Member for North Longford has 
replied that there is no basis whatever 
for that allegation of the right hon. 
Gentleman, as the Court has declined 
to give the remedy under the 13th 
Section of the Act of 1881, and 
has fallen back upon the broader 
principles of an ancient enactment, 
so that the section of the Act of 
1881 is neutralized and, in fact, annihil- 
ated in regard to its bearingon thetenant. 
If the allegations of the Member for 
North Longford are correct they strike 
at the whole basis of the argument of 
the Chief Secretary, and yet these alle- 
gationsthe Government propose coolly to 
ass by and to move the closure of the 
ebate. There is another point which 
requires notice from the Government. 
The statement of the hon. Member (Mr. 
O’Brien) was that Lord Lansdowne 
declared in 1886 that he would make no 
abatement on the judicial rents ; but the 
person who appears to stand in the front 
rank on this occasion is not Lord 
Lansdowne, nor Mr. Trench, but Her 
Majesty’s Government, because if Lord 
Lansdowne declared in 1886 that he 
would not give an abatement on judicial 
rents he was doing’ nothing but sus- 
taining the allegation made by Lord 
Salisbury and almost every Member of 
his Cabinet that to touch judicial rents 
would be immoral. Therefore upon 
Her Majesty’s Government, and not 
upon Lord Lansdowne, the responsibility 
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rests for whatever mischief may have 
arisen out of that doctrine and whatever 
misery the tenants may have suffered in 
consequence. I will not enter into the 
question of the telegram which has 
been read by the right hon. Gentleman, 
the contents of which he stated, I 
think, with perfect fairness. It is quite 
evident that the allegations of the tele- 
gram are totally at variance with those 
of the hon. Member for East Oork. 
Nor do I know how to dispose of the 
differences between them ; that might 
beareason for postponing the discussion, 
but it is no reason for its being extin- 
guished. References have been made 
in this debate to the proceedings of the 
predecessor of the present Chief Secre- 
tary (Sir M. Hicks Beach); and the 
Member for North Longford has not 
unnaturally alluded both to the action 
and the language followed and used by 
the nght re ge sre when he filled 
the difficult office of Chief Secretary, and 
succeeding in establishing between the 
Irish Executive Government and the 
National feeling of the country a 
relation very different from that which 
now, unhappily, prevails. It is im- 
possible not to see that there was very 

eat force and significance in the 

eclaration of the right hon. Gentle- 
man that the Government intended to 
exercise in these cases pressure upon 
the landlords within the limits of the 
law. I cannot but express my regret 
that there was not in the speech of the 
Chief Secretary the smallest indication 
of an intention or desire to use that 
mediating influence of the Government 
that might be of the utmost value for 
allaying difficulties where they had 
arisen ; and I hope the Government 
will declare that they will be glad 
wherever an opening appears to exist 
and wherever difficulties are threatened 
to act in the spirit of the declaration of 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
and use their influence and, in a cer- 
tain sense, their authority for taking 
whatever steps may be likely to allay 
these differences and to bring the 
parties together, and thereby to prevent 
the recurrence of scenes which, un- 
happily, have become most painfully 
frequent—frequent, I think almost be- 
yond all former example—and thereby 
contribute somewhat to that pacification 
of Ireland and to that restoration of 
law and order which we are told is the 
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object the Government have most at 
heart. 


*Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Manppzn, Dublin Uni- 
versity): I wish to interposé for a 
moment between the House and the 
termination of the debate, in conse- 
quence of what I may not unfairly 
describe as the challenge the right hon. 
Gentleman has thrown out to the 
Treasury Bench as regards the right 


of the tenants to resort to the Court for 
a stay of proceedings. The section to 
which reference has been made is con- 
tained in the Act of 1881, which was 
assed by the right hon. Gentleman 
Fimeelf. The right hon Gentleman was 
in office until 1885, and yet it appears 
that from the passing of the Act until 
1885, he remained in contented igno- 
Trance on the important point as to whe- 
ther the section had or had not been 
rendered nugatory by the decisions 
of the Irish Courts. I am quite aware 
of the decision referred to, and I can 
state that it had not the effect which has 
been ascribed to it. In this matter 
there are two elements to be con- 
sidered, there is not merely the right 
given to the tenant under the Act of 
1881, but there is the right antecedently 
ssessed by the landlord as a creditor. 
Lromeal cheers.| Ocertainly, the equities 
of the case must be decided by the 
Court as between an adjustment of the 
two rights. Will the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite say that the 
sition of the landlord as a creditor 
is to be ignored? Of course, you 
must fairly and reasonable adjust 
Matters between the tenant who has 


The Luggacurran 


obtained a statutory right, and the 
landlord who before the Act was penes 
t 


was master of the position. has 
been said that the tenants cannot 
avail themselves of the benefits of 
this clause in the Act of 1881, but 
&s a matter of fact the tenants have 
availed themselves of the provisions of 
the section, and have reaped substantial 
benefits from the protection which it 
affords them. The right hon. Member 
for Mid Lothian has said that the real 
blame for refusing to deal with judicial 
Tents is to be laid on the shoulders of 
the noble Lord who referred to the 
immorality of interfering with judicial 
rents. Is this to be taken as applying 
Mr. Gladstone 


{COMMONS} 
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to. action which might voluntarily be 
taken by the owner of the rents in 
entering into arrangements with his 
tenants? The two matters appear to 
me to be entirely distinct. 

Mr. PARNELL (Cork): I am sorry 
I cannot agree with the hon. and learned 
Gentleman that the section of the Act 
of 1881 would have been at all sufficient, 
judging even from those tenants who 
could benefit under that Act. If there 
is one part of the Act of 1881 which has 
roved more deficient than another it is 
he section authorizing the stay of the 
dea gy s to which the hon. and 
earned Gentleman refers—in fact, it 
was owing to the inefficiency of this 
very section of the Act of 1881, that 
when the Arrears Act was passed 
special sections had to be drafted 
for the purpose of enabling tenants to 
obtain that stay of proceedings which 
the section of the Act of 1881 entirely 
failed to enable them to obtain. 0! 
course those sections in the Arrears Act 
were only temporary, and are ineffectual 
for the purpose of the Luggacurran 
tenants. But, even supposing that the 
section of the Act of 1881 had been an 
efficient one, how does the hon. and 
learned Gentleman appeal to the ex- 
istence of the section in the present 
case? The case with which we are 
dealing is to a considerable extent a 
question of leaseholders who could not 
benefit under the Act of 1881. What 
is the use of telling tenants who could 
not benefit by it, who have no power 
under the Act, to apply to stay pro- 
ceedings of ejectment, having at the 
time no hope before them, nothing but 
Lord Salisbury’s declaration refusing to 
extend the Act? Why, the argument 
appears to be childish and absurd to the 
last degree. These tenants being lease- 
holders, it would have been entirely use- 
less to apply under the section. What 
use Hide a stay of proceedings, if they 
had been able to obtain it, have been to 
them? That stay must have expired 
some time or other, and at the end of 
that time they would have had, still 
staring them in the face, the necessity 
for the payment of the old unreduced 
rents. The fault does not rest with the 
Luggacurran tenants. Itrests with the 
Government. If any hope had been 
held out to these men, matters would 
never have gone to extremes. They 
never would have formed themselves 
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into the Plan of Campaign, which, 
although it appears to hon. Gentlemen 
opposite a heinous organization, simply 
eonsists. of the development of the 
principle that the strong shall stand by 
the weak. They never would have been 
driven into a position contrary to the 
law, and the blame rests, not on them, 
but on Lord Salisbury’s declaration, 
which told them there was to be no 
alteration in the judicial rents, and that 
the Act of 1881 was not to be extended. 
The fault was shared by this House when 
it refused to pass the Tenants Relief 
Bill of 1886, which would have admitted 
these and other tenants to the benefits 
of this Act. I ask, is it too late to stop 
this miserable business? My hon. 
Friend has shown that he and evory one 
representing the tenants were willing 
to come to terms with their landlord ; 
that before they were evicted they were 
willing to pay their rents, less the small 
reduction of 15 or 20 per cent. My hon. 
Friend has not been irreconcilable, nor 
has he made exaggerated demands in 
this case. He has always been willing 
—the tenants have always been 
willing—to make arrangements. The 
blame does not rest upon them. The 
blame of the evictions to-morrow is not 
the result of the Plan of Campaign. 
It is the result of the action of this 
House in 1886, and the refusal of the 
Government in 1887, when the Act was 
passing, to make retrospective provision 
with regard to evicted tenants—a matter 
which I urged on them at the time. Itis not, 
then, the tenants’ fault or the fault of the 
friends of the tenants. It is the fault 
of this House and the fault of the agent 
of Lord Lansdowne, who since the 
passing of the Act has persistently 
refused every offer or suggestion of com- 
promise. But let not the Government 
or Lord Lansdowne suppose that they 
are going to be allowed to crush these 
people. They have forced the Act of 
1887 from you by their struggles and 
their sufferings, and it is to the shame 
of the House that it has to admit that 
all such legislation has to be forced from 
it by the sufferings and sacrifices. of 


r people ; and the Irish people would 
2 ungrateful if they atlogea these 


e 
people to suffer or allowed them to be 
exterminated by the Government, or 
refused to provide them with abundant 


succour. These poor men, with their 
wives and families, who are going to 
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suffer, may be cheered by the declara- 
tion—and I hope they will be cheered 
—I desire to be made to-night, that wé 
will not see them suffer; that in any 
case, whether under the Plan of Cam- 
paign or without any plan, where the 
tenants have shown themselves to be 
reasonable and moderate in their de- 
mands, and desirous’ of nothing more 
than to avail themselves of the legisla- 
tion which this House bas provided for 
them, and where that benefit has be en 
refused to them by the action, whether of 
the landlord or the Government, we 
will help them to resist and bear up 
against this oppression to the utmost 
extent of our resources. 


Question put. 
The House divided:—Ayes, 162; 
Noes, 208.—(Div. List, No. 127.) 


COLONIZATION. 

Motion made, and Question pro: # 
‘¢That the Select Committee on Coloni- 
zation do consist of 17 Members.”— . 
(Mr. Ritchie.) 


Put, and agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That Mr. Campbell-Bannerman be a 
Member of the said Committee.” —( Mr. 
Ritchie.) 


*Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.): I 
do not of course raise any objection to 
the name of my right hon. Friend, but 
I wish to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether it would 
not be well if the Committee were 
strengthened by the addition of the 
names of Gentlemen who have had con- 
siderable experience of Colonial affairs, 
if,for instance, the nominations included 
the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
(Sir J. Fergusson), who has twice 
served as a Uolonial Governor; also 
the hon. Members for Canterbury (Mr. 
Henniker Heaton), and for the Kirk- 
dale Division (Sir G. Baden-Powell). 
Each of these has had considerable ex- 
perience in relation to the subject with 
which the Committee willdeal. — 

*Tuz PRESIDENT or taz LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Riven, 
Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): I admit 
the qualifications of the Gentleman 
mentioned to servé on the Committee, 
but we have taken some trouble to 
nominate those who are specially in- 
terested in the subject, and though we 
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could not include all whoseservices might 
be desirable, I think we have sel a 
strong Committee. My right hon. Friend 
alludes to my right hon. Friend the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and 
no doubt he would be a very valuable 
Member, but in composing a fairly repre- 
sentative Committee we had to consider 
between my right hon. Friend and the 
Under Secretary for the Colonies and the 
Under Secretary for India from among 
those who sit on this Bench, who have 
had useful Colonial experience, and on 
the whole it was thought desirable to 
nominate the Under Secretary for India 
(Sir John Gorst). As to the other names 
mentioned, of course we should be glad 
to have the assistance of other hon. 
Members acquainted with the subject, 
but I think we have nominated a fairly 
representative Committee. 


Other Members rose to speak. 


Mr. SPEAKER: The rules do not 
permit of more than two speeches on 
each name. 


Question put and agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed’ 
‘*That Mr. Gerald Balfour be a Member 
of said Committee.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE (Mid Lothian) : 
Now, I may be allowed a word. My 
speech will not be an aggressive one. I 
gather from what the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite said, that he will not be 
disinclined to confer with my right hon. 
Friend as to making additions to the 
Committee, with a view to strengthening 
it as much as possible? If he will goso 
7 as that we shall be perfectly satis- 


*Mr. RITCHIE: Certainly. I shall be 
glad to confer with the right hon. Gentle- 
man with the view of adding to the 
i if that should be thought desir- 
able. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Motion made, and Question— 


‘That Mr. Sydney Buxton, Dr. Clark, Sir 
John Colomb, Mr. Munro Ferguson, Mr. Gill, 
Sir John Gorst, Mr. Maclean, Colonel Malcolm, 
Mr. Rankin, Mr. Rathbone, Mr. William Red- 
mond, Mr. Sellar, Mr. Seton-Karr, Mr. Wode- 
house, and Mr. Ritchie be Members of the said 
Committee ; that the Committee have power to 
send for persons, papers, and records ; that five 
be the quorum ”’ 


—put and agreed to. 
Ur, Ritchie 


Woods and Forests and Land {COMMONS} 
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WOODS AND FORESTS AND LAND. 
REVENUES OF THE CROWN. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


*‘ That the Select Committee on Woods and 
Forests and Land Revenues of the Crown do- 
consist of Nineteen Members.”’—(Mr. Jackson.) 


Mrz. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.): 
I have put down a notice of Amendment. 
to this Motion and I may briefly state- 
the ground on which I have done s0, 
Substantially I think the Government 
have broken faith with Scotch Members. 
I do not think I am putting it too 
strongly in that way. e were pro- 
mised a special inquiry into the Scottish 
portion of the subject. 

*Tuz FIRST LORD or raz TREA- 

SURY (Mr. W. H. Sirs, Strand, 
Westminster): If the hon. Gentleman: 
will forgive me for interrupting him [ 
would like to make an observation. The 
Government have. been reconsideri 
the whole subject intended to be rai 
before the Committee, and after full 
consideration of the points in which 
the hon. Member is interested, have 
decided that a small Commission shall 
be appointed to deal with certain facts. 
on the spot in regard to the exercise of 
Crown rights of salmon fishing in Scot- 
land and off the coast of Scotland, so as- 
to obtain information which the House 
at the present moment is without, and 
this information being obtained the 
House will be in a position to entertain. 
any proposition in regard to it. I trust 
this will be satisfactory to the hon. Gen- 
tleman. The administration comes 
within the scope of the inquiry by 
Committee, and the facts will be ascer- 
tained by a small Commission. 

Mr. BUCHANAN: I should like to 
ask if the Commission will have power 
to inquire into the past conduct of the 
Woods and Forests Department as to 
the disposal of rights such as those on 
Loch Moira, and, whether, pending the 
result of the inquiry by Commission,. 
alienation of such rights shall be sus- 
pended ? 

*Mre. W. H. SMITH: The Commis- 
sioners will have power to inquire into 
the history and whatever may be cog- 
nate to the matter, but the Commission. 
will not have the power to say whether 
the Woods and Forests Department has. 
done right or wrong in what has oc- 
cured, they will ascertain all the facts of 
the case as regards the past and the 
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present time, and pending this statement 
of facts the Department will not alienate 
any further Crown rights of footing. 

rn. BUCHANAN: After the state- 
ment of the right hon, Gentleman, it 
will not be necessary for me to proceed 
with my opposition. I will only ask the 
righthon. Gentleman totakecare that the 
inquiry of the Commissioners is directed 
particularly to the alienation of fishi 
rights in lochs the conveyance of whi 
has been held to imply conveyance of 
other rights besides fishing. 


Question put and agreed to— 


Motion made and Question, ‘‘ That Mr. 
Arthur Acland, Sir Joseph Bailey, Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach, and Mr. W. G. 0. 
Bentinck be Members of said Committee” 
—put, and agreed to. 


Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Stormonth Darling be a 
Member of the Committee.” 


Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) : 
On this name I would raise the question 
my hon. Friend asked, whether the 
right hon. Gentleman will, under the 
scope of inquiry, include the question of 
the transfer of other rights than those 


of fishing simply. 
Mr. SPEAKER: That can hardly be 
raised upon a particular name. 


Dr. CAMERON: I thought I could 
raise the point. I have no wish to 
divide against any particular name. 

Mr. SPEAKER: It may come in a 
Motion for an instruction to the Oom- 
mittee, and the hon. Gentleman can 
give notice of that if he thinks fit. 

Dr. CAMERON : I thought it would 
be convenient if I raised my objection 
on the first Scotch name and referred to 
the exclusion of Scotch Members. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I think it will 
be found that the terms of reference to 
the small Commission will be satisfactory 
to the hon. Gentleman, and he will not 
be without the power of moving an 
Address to the wn to widen the 
scope of inquiry if he desires it, but I 
think the references will be found suffi- 
cient. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Does the hon. 
Gentleman object to the name ? 

Dr. CAMERON : No, Sir; with the 
very guarded promise of the right hon. 
Gentleman I will be satisfied, and will 
not divide. : 


Question put and agreed to. 
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Motion made, and Question— 
“That Mr. H. Fowler, Sir 
Crawford, 


; Mr. Samuelson, Mr. Shaw-Stewart,. 
Mr. Tuite, and Mr. Arthur Williams be- 
Members of the said Committee ” 


—put and agreed to. 
ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—oj——. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. (No. 187). 
Order read for resuming adjourned’ 
debate on Question [24th May], ‘‘ That. 
the Bill be now read a second time.” 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


*Sr HERBERT MAXWELL (Wig-- 
ton): ‘Mr. Speaker, in resuming the 
discussion, discontinued on Friday night, 
on the subject of this Bill, I must confess- 
that I do not feel myself adequately 
equipped for the occasion, for the reason. 
that, my duty lying in the Lobby more 
than this chamber, it has not been my 
privilege to listen to the greater part of 
the speeches delivered. I have, however, 
most carefully read such reports as have- 
appeared in the newspapers. I am 
quite aware that those  reports- 
must be to a certain extent 
imperfect, and I therefore trust. 
that, in alluding to what has fallen from 
hon. Members, if I do not give the- 
ipsissina verba it will not be attributed. 
to any intention on my part to misrepre- 
sent what has been said. The impres-- 
sion made in my mind on perusing the 
speeches of hon. Members was that, 
with one solitary exception, they have 
been singularly temperate and en- 
couraging in the aspect which they have: 
exhibited towards this Bill. I would 
especially allude to the speech which 
was delivered by the hon. Member for- 
North Aberdeen. It was a model of 
Parliamentary criticism, and ought to- 
enhance his Parliamentary reputation, 
though I do not peo to agree with 
all that fell from him. His speech was- 
devoted to the proposals of the Govern- 
ment dealing with education. He and 
other Members expressed the view that- 
the Government, in their pro to- 
remit the payment of school fees, had 
dealt with the lower rather than the 
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upper standards. In dealing with this 
‘subject Her Majesty’s Government had 


been actuated by motives which I think | Members have that if we 
aré not altogether unworthy or discredit- | education to the lower stan ’ 
4 good | will be a tendency among the 


able —name 
‘to the 


, to do the greatest 
atest number. Of the children 


in the Board Schools in Scotland, two- | 
| pleted. 


thirds of them pay half the fees. Those 
two-thirds are in the three lower stan- 
‘dards. The remaining half are paid by 
‘the one-third of the children in the upper 
standards. Therefore it is obvious that 
a greater number of parents are bene- 
fited than if the upper standards had 
been taken. Further, the School Boards 


of Scotland are elected by the parents of | 


the children, and for the most part the 
School Boards of Scotland naturally in- 
terpret the wishes of those parents. I 
believe I am correct in saying that with- 
out a single exception, the payment of 
fees is increased according as the stan- 
dard is higher. The payment of fees in 
the lower standards is invariably less 
than in the upper standards. These fees 
are fixed by the School Boards, and 
therefore we are so far acting in 
accordance with the expressed views 
of the electors of the School Boards of 
Scotland in believing that relief to the 
fees in the lower standards will be greater 
‘than to fees in the upper standards. 
There is another argument which the 
thon. Member for North Aberdeen has 
left out of account. Hon. Members on 
both sides of the House must have in 
their recollection many a late sitting last 
‘Session in discussing schemes brought 
forward by the Education Oommis- 
sioners. The invariable complaint was 
that the tendency of those schemes was 
to lift the endowments from primary and 
to devote them to higher education. 

Mr. CALDWELL (St. Rollox): It 
meant that they took the money from 
the r Prorle, to whom it was dedi- 
cated, and gave it to those in a better 


position of life. 

*Sik H. MAXWELL: Exactly. That 
is one of the arguments, and I think 
that that argument would not have been 
wanting if we had reversed our proposal, 
and devised a scheme by which education 
in the upper standards would have been 


rendered free, and if two-thirds of the 
children attending school in Scotland 
had been made liable to payment. I 
think a great many of the arguments 
we have heard in favour of prim 
rather than of advanced education would 


Sir Herbert Maxwell 
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have been better applied had we brought 
forward any such proj Other hon. 
ve free 


there 
nts to 
take theit children away when theit 
education in those standards is com- 
I do not believe that for 
one moment: I have some confidence 
in my fellow countrymen. The educa- 
tional history of Scotland shows that 
there is no such tendency, and that the 
great desire of Scotch parents, however 


‘humble their position in life, is to give 


their children the very best education 
they can. Will not these parents be 
much more likely to be able to pay for 
education in the higher stand if 
they are saved the fees during the time 
their children are being educated in the 
lower standards ? The right hon. Gentle- 
man, the Member for Clackmannan, 
has said that something like an in- 
quisition will be required in order to 
ascertain the ability of parents to pay 
their children’s fees. I was for man’ 
years Chairman of a rural School Beart 
many of the conditions of whose dis- 
trict are similar to what are to be 
found in wealthy districts, and I can 
conceive of nobody better able to judge 
of the children, who should be encour- 
aged by giving them free education in 
the higher standards, or as to the 
ability of their parents to pay for that 
education, than members of School 
Boards who are elected bv the 

of the parish. It so happens that I 
received about an hour ago a letter from 
the Chairman of one of the largest 
School Boards in Scotland—a parish in 
Paisley. After expressing the ho 
that the Government will adhere to the 
proposal they have made in regard to 
free education, he concludes :— 

“IT am persuaded that the School Board, 
with an efficient officer is thoroughly fitted to 
discriminate as to cases in which special 
exemption from the Third Standard is needed, 
and I do not doubt the general feeling outside 
the larger towns will be in favour of discretion 
being given to the School Boards.” 

I should like to revert for a moment 
to the speech of the hon. Member 
for North Aberdeen. I think there was a 
certain fallacy underlying his figures, 
and it is important that what I 
consider the true as of those 
figures should be put before the House 


ary/and the country. Take the case of 


Aberdeen. The hon. Member has sup- 
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ped the Government voting £100,000 
the relief of the poor rate—that is, 
all over Scotland.- But that sum of 
£100,000 is altogether imaginary. 

Mr. HUNTER (N, Aberdeen): That 
would have reference to the pro of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer last year, when he 
suggested that he would devote 
£100,000 to the poor rate. 

Sm H. MAXWELL: The poor rate 
of last year is not before the House. 
But it appears,in all the Scotch papers, 
and this proposal has attracted, as it 
deserves, considerable attention. And 
the aspect in which it is presented to 
the people of Scotland is that there 
is a proposal to vote £100,000 for the 
relief of the poor rate, which as the 
hon. Member justly says would hardly 
be perceptible in many cases. But if 
we want to get the value of the 
relief afford to the ratepayers 
by a sum of over £300,000 devoted 
to free education, we must take a 
like amount and see what it would do 
for the relief of the local rates. I will 
take the case of aman in Aberdeen 
paying £12 a year rent—not an ex- 
orbitant rent in an urban district. The 
figures quoted by the hon. Member for 
North Aberdeen was 7,700, which would 
be only an average of 2?d., the people 
paying not more than £2 a year rent. 

Mr. HUNTER: Under £10. © 

Str H. MAXWELL: Certainly not 
more than £2, by the hon. Member’s 
own figures. I venture to say that 
persons paying that amonnt of rent will 
not be paying large school fees. Take 
the rent of £12, which is a more 
manageable figure. If £300,000 were 
devoted to the relief of the local rates, 
the relief obtained would be 2s. 2d. on 
£12 rent. 

Mr. HUNTER: On the poor rate ? 

Srk W. MAXWELL: On the poor 
rate the hon. Gentleman takes the relief 
which would be obtained by a man 
having three children at school and puts 
the school fees at 39s. a year; but if a 
man has three children at school the 
School Board invariably either remit 
the. fees of the third child or make a 
considerable reduction, and in 9 out of 
10 parishes in Scotland—I am not speak- 
ing with regard to Aberdeen--if a man 
has two or three children at school and 
the fees are 39s, a year he 
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further and suppose the education to be 
free, in which case that man would 
certainly get relief to the extent of 25s. 
a year for his three children, but for 
how long? He does not keep them at 
school all their lives, and it would be a 
very exceptional case for a man to have 
three children at school for more than 
three years. But the man isa ratepayer, 
and the hon. Member opposite has 
either forgotten or omitted to mention 
the fact that the rate is payable for life, 
or at any rate during tenancy, while 
the school fees are only payable during 
the education of the children. There- 
fore, if we take the ordinary relief the 
man would receive from the application 
of £300,000 a year to the rates, at 2s. 
3d. a year his saving in 30 years would 
be £3 7s. 6d., while the saving of the 
parent under the system of free educa- 
tion would be only £3 15s. I submit, 
therefore, that taking the case the hon. 
Member has prt he has not put that 
ease fairly—that is, supposing every 
ratepayer to be a parent with a child at 
school age. Now, what are the facts 
in Aberdeen, where at the present 
moment 14,000 children are being 
educated in the schools? Suppose those 
14,000 children are the children of rate- 
payers, and the ratepayers of Aberdeen 
number 22,000; the result would be 
that the relief, if ane as the hon. 
Member desires, would only affect two- 
thirds of the ratepayers in that town. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the Stirling Burghs (Mr. Campbell} 
made a speech on Thursday night to 
which I listened with considerable atten- 
tion. He pronounced a sort of requiem 
over the Commissioners of Supply. I 
do not doubt for one moment the sin- 
cerity of the limited compliment he paid 
that body for the manner in which they 
had discharged their duties in the past, 
but I very much regret that he should 
have thought proper to have dealt a. 
sort of a back-hander to those gentle- 
men, who, I believe, in the general 
opinion of the country, have done their 
duty well. Theright hon. Gentleman said 
that nine-tenths of the Commissioners of 
Supply took no part in the discharge of 
the business imposed upon that body.. 
Well, pnb ge that preead =. 
tain schoo political thought w 

values a scheme of political reform. 
rather by the indignity it metes out to. 


would 
them educated for 25s. But I will go | thooe who are deprived of the privileges 
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it will accord than by the benefits it 
-will confer on those who are admitted 
-to ke of it. I willingly acquit the 
right hon. Gentleman of any sympathy 
with that school, but I cannot help 
‘thinking that in deference to the 
opinions of some of his less generous 
‘supporters he was led into an expres- 
-sion which somewhat marred the speech 
he delivered on the occasion referred to, 
and I regret it much. I. only allude to 
this because I think it of the greatest 
importance that the Commissioners of 
Supply should not be discouraged by 
anything that is said, either here or else- 
where, from taking their full share of 
the public business in their different 
districts under the new state of 
‘things. I think, therefore, that in 
ing with the old state of things, 

it would have been better and more 
ful on the part of the right hon. 
Gentleman if he had omitted that 
‘remark. Now, Sir, there is one subject 
which I am specially anxious to touch 
on, because it is a part of the proposals 
of the Government which has received 
rather severe criticism, not only from 
hon. and right hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
but also from hon. Members sitting be- 
hind me. I allude to the proposals in 
regard to the service franchise. It has 
been said that we have excluded the 
‘voters under the service franchise from 
participation in the election of the 
County Councils. But I assert that 
we have done nothing of the kind. 
What we have done is to open the door 
to them by a very simple process which 
I am conscious they will be able to ap- 
-preciate. I protest against the right 
on. Gentleman the Member for Clack- 
mannan’s (Mr. J. B. Balfour) descrip- 
tion of the objection that had been 
urged in this matter. He says it has 
“been alleged that if working men were 
admitted to this franchise they would be 
-extravagant, and would not spare the 
money to which they did not contribute. 
Now, that I think is a most unfair way 
of putting the case. What we Bay is 
that if a man is to be entitled to assist in 
laying a burden onthe shoulders of others 
he should be called on to bear a portion 
of the burden himself. The right hon. 
‘Gentleman says he objects to putting a 
man in such a position as to be told, 
“Tf you care tomake a certain payment 
you shall have a vote, but if you donot 
umake that payment you shall not have 
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a vote ; either the man ought to have a 
vote, or he ought not; but in the 
interests of the country, as well as his 
own, his vote should not be dependent 
on payment.” But what is the law 
now? Has not a man to pay his rates 
before he is put on the roll of voters? 
Iam much mistaken if that is not so; 
at any rate, I have always understood 
thet such is the case. Well, it is 
exactly the same proposal that is made 
here. But, whatever may be the 
ultimate decision of the:House on this 

uestion, I am confident of this, that 

ere is no class of the community which 
has a keener sense of true justice than 
the agricultural labourer of Scotland, 
and I am not a bit afraid of his thinking 
he has been unfairly dealt with by this 
provision. The agricultural labourer at 

resent has no vote for the School 

oard, although he has one for the 
Parliamentary representation. I admit 
there is an anomaly in this respect ; but 
it rests on the same ground as in the 
present case, that he pays no school 
rate, and he has a right to be relieved 
from the payment of school fees. 
Therefore, f have not the slightest 
fear of creating any sense of injustice 
in his mind. Then there is the question 
of licenses. Hon. Members opposite 
have expressed regret that the question 
of licenses should not have been put 
under the new body. Speaking entirely 
for myself, I must say that I sympathise 
with that objection; and t my consti- 
tuents and elsewhere I have always 
encouraged the hope that the licensing 

uestion will ultimately be referred to 
the local bodies. But at the same time 
it should be remembered that we are 
setting up a new and a very delicate 
machinery and that the organization of 
the temperance bodies is very formi- 
dable and complete, and very fully 
armed. I think therefore that my right 
hon. Friend has done well in hesitating 
to expose this new machinery to the very 
perfectly appointed machinery already 
in existence. I do not, however, aban- 
don the hope that the day is not far 
distant when the new county system 
will be so workable that it will be able 
to undertake the discharge of this duty. 
I have said there was one exception I 
must notice to the general tone of the 
8 es on this proposal on the part of 

e Government, and as I see opposite 
to me the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
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Marjoribanks), who delivered the speech 
J refer to, I will make a few remarks 
upon it now. The right hon. Gentle- 
‘man is the single exception to the fair- 
ness and impartiality with which these 
Bills have been received. There was, I 
regret to say. but one motive apparent 
n that speech from first to last, and that 
was to put difficulties in the way of the 
Government and endeavour to defeat 
their object. I will not enter into any 
of the allusions that were made as to 
battering rams and other things in con- 
nection with the agitation in Ireland ; 
nor will I follow the right hon. Gentle- 
man in his references to the Commis- 
sioners of Supply. I would, however, 
remind him of the old Scottish proverb 
—‘“ He is the son of a laird and will in 
time be one of the lairds himsel’.” He 
is a Commissioner of Supply and the son 
of a Commissioner of Supply, and I 
think the remarks that he addressed to 
the House with regard to that body 
came very ill from him. Does not the 
right hon. Gentleman remember another 
old proverb—‘‘It is an ill bird that fouls 
its ain nest.” This is certainly not a 
Jairds’ ora landlords’ Bill, and I cannot 
conceive under what possible conditions 
it can be described as such. It isa 
Bill which will hand over a very large 
measure of power which has hitherto 
been in the hands of the landlords to 
the people of the country, and if it does 
not go so far as the right hon. Gentle- 
man in his new-born zeal would wish, 
I think he might at least admit that it 
es a considerable way. The right 
hon. Gentleman has threatened that 
unless his views are largely met he will 
do his utmost to defeat the Bill. I am 
glad to say he is the only one in any 
part of the House who has used that 
sort of language. I will not detain the 
House longer except to express a hope 
that the motion for the Second Read- 
ing will not be deferred beyond to-night. 
I would remind the House that the year 
is going on and we have already arrived 
at a late of the Session. We are 
all, with the exception I have mentioned, 
d on the general principle of the 

Bill, although we may differ in ‘our 
‘Opinions as to the mode of carrying 
re ry details i and I or alto- 
gether despair of getting the assent 
of hon. tua right hoe. ntlemen 
‘Opposite to the proposition that 
8 far as it goes it is a good Bill. 
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Therefore I think the sooner we come to 
the Vote the better. But, Sir, before I 
sit down, I should like to take this op- 
portunity, which is probably the last 
and not improbably the best I shall 
have of expressing a confident hope— 
res ing, Co to a belief—that my 
brother Commissioners of Supply in 
Scotland will not stand aloof from the 
new order of things which is to be set 
up. I believe it is most important, in 
the best interests of every class of the 
community, that men of leisure and 
means should continue that which they 
have done in the past, namely, to take an 
intelligent and active interest in the ad- 
ministration of affairsin their own locality. 
I hope they will follow the excellent 
example which has been set to them by 
members of Quarter Sessionsin England, 
and that they will not shrink from the 
irritation and risk of defeat which is 
inseparable from a popular election, but 
will come forward and do what I believe 
to be their duty,‘and if they do, it will, I 
believe, be not only for the good of the 
community at large, but it will be also 
to their own satisfaction, for they will 
be discharging this duty, not in virtue 
of any circumstances of position or 
birth, but because they have been 
elected by the approving voice of their 
fellow citizens. 

Mr. CHARLES 8. PARKER (Perth): 
I respond to the hope of the hon. 
Baronet that this debate may be brought 
to a conclusion this evening, and there- 
fore, for my part, I shall endeavour to 
compress within a very small compass 
what I have to say. And first, let me 
in return for the compliment which the 
hon. Baronet has paid to this side of the 
House, say I treat it as a matter of 
rejoicing for the country, that we have 
on both sides of the House so much 
harmony, at all events, on the principle 
of this Bill. I am rather sorry that the 
hon. Baronet should have found it 
necessary to make any exception in his - 
references to this side of the House. 
For my own part, nothing could have 
been more simple and more fair than 
the speech he has just delivered. The 
truth is that the broad principle of 
this Bill is one on — ena 
all happily agreed, an i 
may, rf fairness to this side of the 
House, say it is a principle which 
has been largely advocated by us. 
For the last 20 years I have been in the 
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habit of advocating the broad principle 
which is laid down by those who have 
introduced this measure, that the system 
of Municipal Government in boroughs 
should be extended to the counties. I 
have always regarded it as one conse- 
quence of the introduction of household 
suffrage, so I only regret—and that. is 
the opinion and feeling on this side of 
the House—that having so boldly laid 
down the principle, the Government 
have not been equally bold in its appli- 
cation. I think the country generally 
has felt that this Bill is inadequate, and 
that there has been less enthusiasm and 
less interest displayed in Scotland about 
it than certainly would have been the 
tase, if it had dealt more boldly with the 
question with which we have todo. We 
are,in principle, creating a new Govern- 
ment which, we believe, will be the best 
Government for the counties, and is it 
not strange that we should withhold 
from that Government some of the most 
important functions of County Govern- 
ment, and thereby run the risk that 
Gentlemen whose time is of value, and 
who otherwise might come forward as 
the hon. Baronet hopes, to take a pro- 
minent part in the administration of 
county matters, may possibly feel hardly 
enough interest in the Oounty 
Council to induce them to do so? 
Now, Sir, we have entrusted to the 
Municipal Government in boroughs the 
charge of the police, and yet, while we 
are creating on the same model a 
Municipal Government for the counties, 
we donot entrust them with like functions 
in that respect. The only explanation 
I have heard of this is a suggestion that 
with certain counties in Scotland, under 
the franchise given by this Bill, it might 
happen that the County Council would 
beriepe be scarcely competent or 
scarcely disposed to exercise with effi- 


ciency the control of the police on impor- 


tant questions. But suppose we grant 
this, instead of mutilating the Bill, 
there are two other courses, either of 
which I think it would have been wiser 
toadopt. It might have been possible, 
provided those apprehensions as to cer- 
tain counties were well founded, to have 
made exceptional provisions for those 
counties, On the other hand, as has 
been already suggested, if we had not 
done that, we might at all events make 
grees that in the case of failure on 

@ part of the County Council to per- 
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form its duty, that duty should devol: 
on the Neretary for Se ” 
other high authority, just as in other 
cases, where the School Board refuseg. 
to do its duty, or the parish vestry does 
not pp rly penne its functions, there 
are high authorities which can step in 
and do it. As to licensing, I must admit 
there is a good deal in the argument 
which has been adduced for not having 
introduced it into this Bill. I certainly 
should have preferred a bolder course, 
although I know that the extreme tem- 
perance party are by no means satisfied 
with the licensing system in boroughs, 
Still, taking the broad, general opinion 
which prevails in Scotland, I think there 
is no very great complaint about the 
administration of the licensing laws in 
boroughs. On the whole, I think the 
system is very efficiently carried out. 
And while, then, we are creating a new 
responsible elective government in coun- 
ties, we have side by side with them the 
resent Magistrates of large experience. 
he question is, which of the two are 
the most likely to be able to conduct 
these laws in exact accordance with the 
wishes of the community. I am sure that 
the opinion throughout Scotland would 
be in favour of the licensing being 
managed by those who are responsible 
to the people. I know that the trade 
concerned might be apprehensive that 
their interests under such a system might 
be harshly dealt with; but that has not 
roved to be the case in boroughs, and 
do not know of any good reason wh 
in counties it should be the result. 
imagine the new County Council would 


probably deal as justly with the liquor 


trade as the Magistrates in boroughs 


do, and therefore we might safely leave: 


it in their hands. Another matter in 
which we are somewhat disappointed is 
the manner in which education is dealt 


with in this Bill. There has been a- 
general expectation throughout Scotland 


that there might be some means of 
pga. | in this. Bill with education 
through the County Anthority enpecial 


with regard to higher education, which. 
cannot be very well dealt with in the- 


smaller districts. I think most Mem- 
bers of the House are aware of the 
terms of the Bill : 
cently introduced in this House in 


regard to intermediate education hs 
ch proposed, an. 
organization, for controlling it in con- 


ales—a Bill which 
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nection with the County Councils, and 
‘probably most of the Scotch Members 
will rémember that a Seotch Member 
last year brought in a Bill in which 
some similar proposal was included, 
giving the County Authority limited 
power of dealing with higher education 
in counties. ~ There has been a general 
hope among teachers in Scotland that 
the county organization would afford 
some kind of higher authority, which 
‘ ould act as a Court of Appeal in cases 
of arbitragy dismissal, such as occasion- 
ally occur under the smaller School 
Boards where personal feeling is apt to 
have some influence. But both of these 
things are absent from the Bill. We 
are told from the Treasury Bench it was 
a mistake to suppose that this was a 
Bill for free education. I do not like to 
refer to electioneering topics; possibly 
on another occasion, and in another 
lace, we may hear claims as to which 
is the party that hes introduved free 
education to Scotland. The Treasury 
tell us, that simply, in this case, there 
was a sum of money coming to Scotland 
from personal property to be given in 
relief of the rates, and that owing to 


manifestations of opinion throughout 
Scotland, not confined to one party, it 
became evident that the Scotch people 
preferred that the money should go to 
educational purposes, and particularly 
to the relief of _— in the payment of 


school fees. Now there does seem to 
me to be a want of thoroughness in this 
Bill. If you intend to devote so large 
a sum as £171,000 to the relief of 
parents in the matter of school fees, 
why should not the Government have 
fairly faced the whole question of free 
.. odueation on this occasion, because when 
they were dealing with so large a sum 
annually, surely it was time to consider 
how far they could go if more money 
had been available for free education ? 
Tam that we have been practically 
left by the English Members to discuss 
this matter alone, for I believe that there 
are many English Members, who, if 
they had been present, would have 
evinced great interest in this first expe- 
reap in the matter of free ecard 
, how is it proposed to apply thi 
money which is to be dev to the 
purposes of free education? The ques- 
tion is, should you give it to the earlier 
standards, or should #t be given to the 
higher standards. Well, no doubt, the 
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simpler and most obvious course was to 
ive it to the lower standards, but I 
ave no doubt that many Members of 
this House have received, as I have 
done, letters froni School Boards and 
other Educational Authorities, pointing 
out the danger of adopting this course. 
I do not think that the hon. Baronet 
quite adequately answered the argu- 
ments on this point. He said that the 
parents in Scotland, generally, had a 
very great deal more regard for educa- 
tion than those in England, and that, if 
you relieve them in the lower standards 
they will be likely to spend money in 
keeping their children at school when 
they reach the higher standards. I 
hope it may be true; but we must be 
practical, and I think, taking it practi- 
cally, every one who has watched the 
question must be well aware that there 
comes a crisis in the school life of a 
child, at which its power of earning wages 
becomes worth something—at which it 
is costing more for food and clothing, 
and at which, consequently, the parent 
begins to think of taking it away from 
school. If we relieve a parent from the 
payment of fees up to a certain point, 
and he is suddenly called upon to pay 
fees at a time at which the child becomes 
capable of earning wages, I am afraid 
there will be a considerable tendency to 
make that the point, more than at 
present, at which children shall leave 
school. Of course I know that in com- 
petition with this scheme there are 
certain non-educational claims. There 
is the proposed grant of £30,000 for the 
highlands and of £34,000 for roads, 
and in Committee we shall have to 
discuss whether these sums are to be 
devoted to this purpose. But there is 
another resource for us and that is the . 
rates, and it might be fitting for the 
School Board, after the child leaves the 
compulsory standard, to decide if he 
should receive aid in the other standards; 
indeed, in this way you might institute 
a description of bursaries to encourage 
parents to allow their children to con- 
tinue at school. There are other points 
on which I should like to speak, but I 
will not trespass longer on the time of 
the House. WhatI have endeavoured 
to represent is that it would have been 
better if this = containing a bold 
principle had bolder in its appli- 
cation, and I entertain some hope that in 
Committee we may beable to hand over 
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the control of the police to the County 
Councils in proper safeguards. I am 
afraid we may not this year entrust to 
the Council Licensing Duties, but I hope 
we may do so before long. And in 
regard to education, I think that in 
respect of education I may say that if 
we have not sufficient money to secure a 
complete system of education, we may, 
at any rate, after a child has passed 
through the compulsory standards, pro- 
vide something in the shape of bursaries 
rather than in that of eleemosynary aid. 
Me. J. H. C. HOZIER (Lanarkshire, 
8.): I believe that the general principle 
underlying this Bill receives such a large 
measure of acceptance from Members 
sitting on both sides of the House, that 
it will undoubtedly be read a second 
time without a Division. The debate 
has indeed been somewhat extended, 
but it has been suggested—I confess 
with considerable force—that this de- 
bate, which has been more or less of a 
detailed character, may have the effect 
of lessening the discussion in Committee. 
It is, therefore, only right that those 
who sit on this side of the House, and 
who feel very strongly on this subject, 
should take an opportunity of express- 
ing their opinion as freely, as fully, 
and as frankly as hon. Members op- 
posite, in order that the Govern- 
ment may be in a position to know 
exactly the general tendency of feeling 
throughout the House. Now, Sir, in 
the first instance, I trust that I may be 
allowed to offer a well-merited compli- 
ment to the Commissioners of Supply in 
the variouscountiesof Scotland. Iam well 
aware that in certain counties, especially 
perhaps in Lanarkshire, a portion of 
which I have the honour to represent, 
. there is a feeling of soreness amongst 
the Commissioners of Supply, for they 
think that this measure casts somewhat 
of a slur upon them in regard to their 
action in the past. But I am perfectly 
certain that nothing could be further 
from the mind of the Government who 
introduced this measure than any idea 
of that sort. We Scotsmen in every 
part of the House fully appreciate and 
are deeply — for the admirable 
economy and efficiency with which the 
Commissioners of Supply have managed 
county business in the past, and especi- 
ally is this the case with to 
Lanarkshire, where as the work has 
been greater, so is the gratitude greater. 
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But sentiment is an important factor in 
politics. Many provisions of this Bil] 
are opposed more or less as a matter of 
sentiment, while sentiment has had 
much to do with the demand for a 
scheme of Scottish County Government, 
Only last year we in Scotland were miles 
ahead of England in the matter of 
County Government. But last year Eng- 
land took a gigantic stride and 

us, and it is therefore thought necessary 
we should hurry up in order to regain - 
our position. I congratulate the Go- 
vernment on the broad and comprehen- 
sive principles which underlie the whole 
of this measure. Roughly speaking, it 
is a Bill to constitute a popularly elected 
County Council which is to take the 
place of the Commissioners of Supply 
in the management of county business. 
How is that Council to be constituted? 
A county is to be divided into single- 
membered constituencies. I am well 
aware that that raises differences 
of opinion which are not political. I 
myself have received expressions of 
opinion from both political Parties, ad- 
vocating a larger number of Members 
than one for each constituency; but 
having gone into the facts of the case, I 
confess I am still inclined to be 
in favour of the principle of single- 
member constituencies, but it is 
a point which merits careful considera- 
tion. Well, the constituencies being 
constituted, the next question which 
arises is—Who are to be the electors? 
In the first place, the houegzholders are 
to be the electors, both male and 
female ; and at once the difficulty con- 
fronts us, that in Scotland all rates are 
paid by the owner, and there is a 
Radical maxim that taxation and repre- 
sentation should go together. I agree 
that they ane, And in order to 
obviate the difficulty, the prin- 
ciple of stereotyping the old rates is 
introduced into this Bill. The prin- 
ciple, I admit, is, at first sight, ex- 
tremely captivating, but there are 
special cases which must be dealt with. 
In several counties there has been capi- 
tal expenditure incurred for paying 
off debts arising from the provision 
public buildings—such as police sta- 
tions, court uses, and asylums. 
In Lanarkshire, for instance, im 
the year 1888-89, £10,000 has been 


id as temporary capital 
sot and this ought not, ag 
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-ness, to be included in the normal rate for 
stereotyping purposes. Therefore, I can- 
not too strongly emphasize the fact 
that, in al) fairness, some altera- 
‘tion should be made in the arrange- 
‘ment which has been laid down. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
‘for Stirling (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) 
suggested as an alternative that the rates 
should be paid in equal proportions 
except of course in the case of exist- 
ing leases by landlords and tenants. 
That plan has, at first sight, the 
merit of fairness and eminently the 
merit of simplicity. But from what I 
know of the right hon. Gentleman 
politically, if the Government had ae 
ceeded upon such a plun the right hon. 
Gentleman would have been one of the 
first to denounce the Government for a 
proposal which he would say was under 
over of Local Government to shift a 
burden from owners to occupiers. But 
if the right hon. Gentleman expresses 
the view he did the other night as the 
matured opinion of the official O pposi- 
tion, I confess I should be inclined to 
advise the Government to accept the 
suggestion as such, and make it 
known in Scotland that they do so 
to meet the views of Leaders of 
the Opposition. The next body 
of electors is that of the Peers, but as 
they are not very numerous their 
register will not give much diffi- 
culty. But then we come to the 
service franchise, and the Govern- 
ment proposal is that those who hold 
houses as part of their conditions of 
service shall vote when they claim to 
pay rates. Personally, I am strongly 
in favour of including all service fran- 
chise occupiers on the County Council 
register. There are two minor objec- 
tions to the Government proposal; one 
is the expense and trouble of an extra 
and complicated register instead of 
whole Parliamentary 
register, with the addition of women 
and Peers, and another difficulty arises 
from the fact that these voters will only 
be called upon to pay rates in the current 
ear—that is to say, every third year. 
ut after all, the great objection is that 


‘these voters will, whether rightly or 


consider themselves to be 


wrong: 
‘placed in a position of inferiority 


when, as a matter of fact, they are 


-entitled to every possible consideration. 
I have a special place in my mind— 
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Leadhills, in my own constituency. 
The population of Leadhills, to 
a very large extent, hold under a 
peculiar tenure, and vote for a Parlia- 
mentary representative underthe service 
franchise while they have no votes 
at School Board elections. There is a 
very large number of voters there on the 
Parliamentary Register, but only 20 or 
so on the School Board roll. So strongly 
impressed am I with the necessity of 
their case that I have placed my name 
on the back of a Bill in company 
with the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Clackmannan (Mr. J. B, 
Balfour) for the purpose of putting the 
Leadhills voters on the School Board 
Register, It seems to me that service 
franchise occupiers pay rates almost. if 
not quite, to the same extent as other 
householders. They pay indirectly, but 
they pay because the rates of the houses 
on which they live form part of the 
value they receive for their services, 
and I sup something of this sort was 
recognized when they were placed on the 
Parliamentary Register. ether or not 
I think it is scarcely worth while making 
two bites ata cherry. I am perfectly 
certain that the County Council Vote 
will be given to all service franchise 
occupiers within the next year or 
two, and why not make the con- 
cession at once? The Councils are to 
be elected by single Member constitu- 
encies, and the first thing that struck 
the hon. Member for Dundee (Mr. 
Firth) is that there are to be no alde 
men. The hon. Member says he is gl 
there are no aldermen. I am equally 
lad we have no prospect of Deputy 
hairmen with salaries of £2,000 a year. 
I cordially recognize the advantage of 
making the Convener of the County,. 
the Lord Lieutenant, the Chairman of 
County Road Trustees, and the Chair- 
man of the Local Authority er offcio 
members of the first Council; it is 
something in the direction of continuity, 
which is secured in burghs by the system 
of one member in three retiring each 
year, so that the ward has always 
two more or less experienced repre- 
sentatives. Objection has been urged 
to the latitude allowed in the choice 
of Chairman, but be it remembered, 
the power to the Council to out- 
side for a Ohairman is merely yet 
missive; it simply widens the field of 


choice. They are not required to choose 
2Z2 
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an outsider any more than the Deceased | 


Wite’s Sister’s Bill would compel a man 
to marry his deceased wife’s sister. 
After all, if you cannot trust a County 
Council to elect its own Chairman, with 
what can you trust it? One hon. Mem- 
ber mentioned the analogy of Parlia- 
ment, but I, for my part, consider that 
it would be most unfortunate if we, 
having a Member, eminently qualified in 
our opinion for Speaker, being, in fact, 
a Speaker of experience, and having 
the confidence of the House, lose him 
because of some local quarrel in his 
his constituency. Let us in this respect 
improve upon the precedent of the 
House of Commons. Thie cannot be 
arded as overriding the public 
will any more than what occurs in the 
burghs. In the burghs each Councillor 
holds bis seat for three years, but if 
close to the end of his tenure of office 
he is elected Provost by his fellow 
Councillors, he gets a fresh lease of 
office for three years without any 
reference whatever to his constituents. 
Many points there are I might touch 
upon in the Bill, but such discussion 
would perhaps be more pertinent to the 
next stage. But I am anxious to point 
out that I cordially welcome the con- 
cession of the Government to the 
principle of free education, and am 
alg of the fact that I was one of the 
rst to force this on the attention of 
Her Majesty’s Government There are 
two provisos required by me in regard 
to the question of free education—first, 
that, if possible, no additional burden 
shall be cast upon the ratepayers, and, 
secondly, that the denominational schools 
shall not be in any way prejudiced. 
The scheme of the Government satisfies 
both these conditions. As a former 
member of a School Board, I can say 
that the most painful part of my official 
experience was when defaulting parents 
were brought before the Board, and it 
was too evident that they were scarcely 
able to find food and clothing for their 
children. They certainly could not 
afford school fees, and yet were too 
yrs to yo to the Parochial Board. 
e plan of the Government gets rid of 
this reference to the Parochial Board, 
and is admirable so far as it goes. I 
say emphatically so far as it goes. It 
is.a scheme which has been well thought 
out, and I believe I am correct in saying 
that it adds to the many obligations we 


Ur. Charles S. Parker 
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Oraig, the Secretary of the 


owe to Mr. 
Scotch Education Department. If we 
are only to have £171,000 for educa- 
tional purposes I do not think we could 
possibly make a better use of the money 
than is here proposed. I know the hon. 
Member for Aberdeen (Dr. Hunter) 
advises that the fees should be abolished 
for the three higher standards rather 
than the three lower standards, but 
with all respect for his high educational 
authority, I think that is too ‘ profes- 
sorial” a view of the matter. Un- 
doubtedly two-thirds at least of the 
entire number of children in our schools 
are in the lower standards, and it 
should be further remembered that the 
vast majority of the very poor never at 
present get beyond these first three stan-- 
dards; their homes are not comfortable 
and do not provide the means for learn- 
ing and preparing lessons out of school 
hours, and so the children do not rise 
to the higher standards. It isthe invari- 
able rule, with elected School Boards to- 
make the fees higher for the higher 
standards, and this they do entirely in ac- 
cordance with the wishes of their constitu- 
ents. For my own part, I think it would 
be sheer madness to remove the fees forthe 
higher standards and leave them for the 
lower if you wish to benefit the class 
upon whom the pressure of school fees is 
most heavy. The whole gist of theattacks 
we from time to time make upon the 
endowment schemes of the Education 
Department is that higher education is: 
favoured at the expense of elementary 
education. I am perfectly certain you 
would get no thanks from the aoe of 
Scotland if you adopted the hon. Mem- 
ber’s suggestion in this particular; 
it would be a case of giving 
a stone when bread is asked for. 
do not, however, see why the ‘limit: 
for educational purposes should be 
£171,000. I do not see why the 
£21,000 for Parochial Boards should 
not be diverted to educational a 
as the Parochial Boards will, m future, 
be relieved from having to pay 
an annually increasing sum ; 
£20,000 in payment of school fees, 
and though I am of opimion that 
£30,000 for the Highlands is thoroughly 
well appropriated, yet Iam of an 

strong opinion that the amount 
Tekleade Imperial sources. a 

i are an integral portion 

the United Kingdom just as Cornwall, 
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and just as, if exceptional distress ex- 
isted in Cornwall, would be given 
from the Imperial Exchequer, 80 
also should it come from that source 
for the Highlands. Unfortunately, 
however, the Secretary for Scot- 
land is not in the Oabinet. No 
head of a spending Department re- 
eeives proper justice unless he has a 
geat in the Cabinet where he can con- 
stantly worry, bombard, and “nag” at 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. He 
then gets what he wants. Letters and 
calls will never do it. Letters remain 
unanswered and’ the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is never at home. With 
these sums of £21,000 and £30,000 
added to the original £171,000 we 
should have £222,000 for education. 
But I protest against any alienation of 
the grant of £35,000 for roads ; the rate 
for roads is exceptionally heavy in most 
rural parishes, and it may be pointed 
out that this rate falls half on the owner 
and half on the occupier. But there is 
another way in which about £35,000 
might be obtained to free education. 
In the larger towns School Boards 
would probably be empowered by their 
constituents to charge fees in some 
schools, and these schools might con- 
tinue to receive the old grants but not 
the new grants. subject, of course, to 
the veto of the Scotch Education Depart- 
ment. Oare would of course have to be 
taken that there is an ample supply of 
quite Free Schools. Some arrangement 
of this kind would set loose a sum of 
‘between £30,000 and £35,000. £155,000 
would free the lowest standards, and an 
additional £90,000 would free the next 
two standards. Therefore, £245,000 
would free the five standards, leaving 
£12,000 for establishing free scholar- 
‘ships in the Sixth Standard. That would 
‘be practically free education all round, 
without limiting it,as my hon. Friend 
does,to four years. I believe the Bill to 
be a useful and a good measure, and if 
the Government can introduce a system 
which will be as near free education 
as possible, without increasing the local 
rates or atfecting the position of the 
denominational schools, I am confident 
they will receive the unbounded and 
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unstinted gratitude of the Scottish 


people. 

*Sr JOHN KINLOOH (Perth, E.): , 
‘There are four important subjects on 
which we on this (the i ge side 

ill must be 
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amended, in order to make it accept- 
able to the people of Scotland. Those 
four points are an addition to the 
constituencies which are to elect the 
Councils, the abolition of the Com- 


missioners of Supply, free education, 


and, if possible, the introduction of the 
licensing question. As to the first 
point, we contend that the service 
franchise voters indirectly pay rates. T 
think the voluntary payment proposed 
by the Government we may at once 
dismiss, as in actual practice it would 
be a dead letter. The service 
franchise voters consist of ploughmen, 
labourers, gardeners, keepers, and so 
on in the country, and a few miners in 
the mining districts. These men occupy 
houses which are certainly worth ri 
but which are not returned by the 
owners in the valuation, and the oc- 
cupiers are therefore excluded from the 
duties of citizenship. It seems to me 
that because the owner does not return 
the house, that is no reason why a man 
should be deprived of his civil rights. 
£4 is generally considered’ as the value 
of the labourer’s cottages in Scotland, 
and I think if we cannot get the full 
service franchise it would be a step in 
the right direction to insist that these 
houses should be returned in the Valua- 
tion Roll at their value or at a minimum 
value of £4. The working of this would 
be to make a £4 house a consequence to 
the service voter, who had a house at all, 
By adopting a provision of this kind, at 
least two-thirds of the service franchise 
voters would have the vote, only the 
single-room voters being then excluded. 
The District Committees would really 
have very important duties to perform. 
They would have the management of 
the roads, they would be the Local 
Authority and have charge of the publie 
health. The Government proposed that 
these Committees should be composed 
of Co'nty Councillors and two Members 
from »very Parochial Board or Parish 
Counci. We should have begun, then, 
at the parish, which is really the first 
unit of Local Government, and fixed 
who weie to elect the Parish Councillors, 
They should be elected by the same 

that elected the County Council: 

would also be an advan to have one 
register, so that one list of voters might 
serve the Oounty Council, the Parish 
Council, and the School Board. I hope, 
also, there will be a clause in the Bill 
making women eligible to sit in the 
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Councils. With regard to the Oom- 


missioners of Supply, it seems to me 
that the best of the Commissioners will 
be elected to the County Councils, as 
the counties will trust those who have 
done the business so admirably before, 
and you would only have the rump 
of the Commissioners of Supply to 
choose your Committee of seven from. 
As to the control of the police, the 
ape that the boroughs do already 

e charge of the police seems to me 
unanswerable so far as the counties are 
concerned, and no doubt the Police 
Committe of the County Oouncil will do 
the work admirably if, added to the 
Committee, we have the Sheriff and the 
Lord Lieutenant. I think it important 
that the Sheriff should be a member of 
the Committee, though not the Chair- 
man, as I do not think he would have 
time to do the work of Chairman. The 
second function for which the Commis- 
sioners cf Supply were kept up was to 
have a check on capital expenditure. I 
may point out that the School Boards, 
a popular elected body, had no such 
check imposed upon them; and, 
taking Scotland generally, they had 
not over expended the money. I 
will not detain the House with reference 
to free education, and I will say no 
more about licensing than that it would 
be an improvement on the present 
aaa if a Committee of the County 

uncil had the conduct of licensing. 
If, however, the first three points are 
met—namely those with regard to the 
service franchise, the Commissioners of 
Supply, and free education, I think this 
measure will be thoroughly appre- 
ciated by the people of Scotland. 

Mr. J. A. CAMPBELL (Glasgow and 
Aberdeen Universities) : I should be very 
glad if the Government would see their 
way to give the service voters a vote for 
the County Council. But Iam not pre- 

to — most of the views of my 

on. Friend who has just sat down. This 
discussion has taken the form of a minute 
criticism of details, and I hope that this 
will have the effect of shortening the 
discussion in Committee on the Bill. 
The speech, which has been so justly 
eulogized, of the hon. and learned 
Member for North Aberdeen (Mr. 
Hunter) in some respects, I think, went 
rather over the mark. I think my hon. 
and learned Friend gave rather too dark 
a colour to the present condition of 
education in Scotland. He spoke of there 


Str John Kenloch 
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being 75 on ee of — a ast 
now on the register, and o per 
pve in av attendance, and said. 
these figures showed an alarming state. 
of matters. I do not agree with him, 
I do not find in the rts of the Educa- 
tion Department of year that the 
figures are exactly as he gave them. 
According to the Education Report, out. 
of 100 children of school age in Scotland 
80 were on the register and 60 in daily 
attendance, and the Report went on to 
say that that showed that the gradual 
improvement of previous years was still 
maintained, though it was not yet quite 
satisfactory. In Scotland the school age 
does not begin until five, and it is rare 
to find children so young at school, 
That explains the low average atten- 
dance. I think my hon. Friend did 
injustice to the public schools in Scot- 
iand in comparing the merits of the 
different classes of schools. He said 
that the Free Church Schools were the 
best, and that they were more efficient 
because they gained a Government grant. 
of 20s. 1}d., whereas the School 
Schools gained only 18s. 5d. I do not 
dispute that the Free Church Schools are 
very good, but I objectto having them 
compared in this way with the public 
schools. We cannot satisfactorily com- 
pare two things unless they are of the 
same kind. I maintain that the Free 
Church Schools are quite different from 
the public schools of Scotland. The 
public schools contain among them - 
schools of all kinds, from the very 
oorest. The Free Church Schools are an 
illustration of the doctrine of the survival 
of the fittest. There are only 25 of them, 
and amongst them are normal schools 
in connection with training colleges 
With regard to the school fees, I admit 
that very substantial relief will be given 
by the Government proposal to contri- - 
bute to the payment of fees. I frankly 
acknowledge that I have not been an 
advocate of free education, because I 
think that the parent has an interest in 
the education of his child, and that 
interest is represented by the schvol fee. 
In practice there has not been any great 
ievance felt, because by the Education 
Kot provision has been made for the 
very poorest, but not in the best possible. 
way, as the parents are brought into 
contact with the Parochial Boards, 
which in itself is very objectionable. I 
think, however, that objection might be 
overcome by putting the School Board 
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in between the parent and the Parochial 
Board. Then we have a considerable 
provision of educational endowments 
available for free scholarships for pro- 
mising children. In Glasgow, Hain. 
burgh, and Aberdeen these endowments 
are very . I understand that 
in Glasgow about one-tenth of the 
children attending schools have their 
fees paid, to some extent by the 
Parochial Board, but to a greater 
extent by educational endowments. 
Besides this, we have private benevolence 
to fall back upon in assisting the pay- 
ment of fees. In this way it has come 
about that there has been no strong 
complaint of any hardship in connection 
with the payment of fees. The Com- 
mittee of Council on Education in Scot- 
land, in their last year’s Report, say— 
“We have no evidence that the failure in 
attendance is caused by the pressure of school 
fees. Inthe district where the attendance is 
most defective school fees are almost virtually 
in abeyance, and the revenue therefrom is very 
small ” 
At the same time, there is no denying 
that the abolition of school fees would 
be a great relief to many and would 
make education easier. The plan of 
the Government for applying this con- 
tribution of £171,000, is, 1 agree with 
other hon. Members, as good a one as 
could be devised for a limited amount 
of this kind. It has been objected by 
several hon. Members that the Govern- 
ment are beginning at the wrong end, 
the foot of the scale instead of the top; 
and from an educational point of view 
that is true. But now the question is 
how to give most relief, and that being 
so, the Government could not do better 
than by proceeding as they propose. 
With regard to the provision for full 
places for children in the higher 
standard, it has been objected that the 
power given to the School Board would 
virtually repeat the obnoxious inter- 
ference of the Parochial Boards. I do 
not think so. No doubt the School 
Boards will have to consider who are 
deserving and who are in circumstances 
to require assistance ; but an inquiry of 
this kind by the School Board is quite 
different from an investigation by the 
Parochial Board, and I do not think it 
would be regarded by a parent as so 
invidious or as so offensive as an inquiry 
by the Parochial Board. A doubt has 
been expressed whether the School 
Board is at liberty to conduct an inquiry 
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of this kind. The same kind ot thing’ 
however, is already being done. Largé 
sums of money under the schemes of the 
Endowment Commissioners are entrusted 
to the governing bodies of schools to b 

spent on free education. In Glasgow 
there isa Free Educational Board, and 
considerable sums are spent by it on 
free scholarships, whilst in Edinburgh 
a very large number of free scholarships 
are distributed by the governors. This 
has been going on now for one or two 
years, and has been working very 
satisfactorily. There has been no com- 
plaint of any difficulty on the part of 
the governors in making a satisfactory 
selection of scholars. No doubt it would 
be more logical, if the money was at 


hand, to go further than the Govern- . 


ment propose to go—to go the whole 
length, up to the limit of compulsory 
education. Powers would have to be 
given to School Boards to inquire into 
the circumstances of the scholars, and 
money should be especially allocated to 
them for ‘Ghciomminn I hope the 
Government will lose no time in fixing 
the date at which the fees in the lower 











standards are to stop. I am informed 
that already, because of these discus- 
sions in Parliament, some parents are 
beginning to grudge paying the fees. 
They understand that fees are to be no 
longer required, and the School Boards 
are put to a disadvantage through not 
knowing the date when the change is tu 
take place. Then, I would say a word 
on the subject of the application of this 
money in lieu of school fees being made 
to all State-aided schools on the same 
terms. I have been surprised to hear 
some hon. Gentlemen question the pro- 
priety of that arrangement. But, in 
the eye of the State, all schools which 
conform to the regulations of the Edu- 
cation Act are part of the national 
system, and they should be all treated 
equally in such a matter as contribution 
in lieu of school fees. It would be 
unfair and unjust to deal otherwise with 
them. Reference has been made to 
denominational education, but neither 
in public schools nor in voluntary schools 
does the Education Department—or, in 
other words, does the State—take any 
cognizance of religious education except 
that it is given accompanied with the 
restriction of the conscience clause. No 
Government grant is given for religious 
instruction. There is no Government 


inspection ; there is no fee charged for 
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it m the Government schools, therefore on the Bill—the minuteness of which 
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it would be altogether unreasonable to) criticism may probably prove a of 
take it into account either in public! the time of the House when we get into 
schools or private schools in dealing; Committee. 

with the question of school fees.| Mn. JOHN WILSON (Lanark, 
Religious education is given in these; Govan): It is plain that there is 
schools in accordance with the almost|a great deal of diversity of 
unanimous wish of the people of Scot-| opinion in relation to this Bill, 
land, and it is strange that reflection, Judging from the feeling of the peed 
should be cast on the giving of that in- | of my own constituency, this Bill -has 
struction by hon. Members who pride | cauced great disappointment in Sont- 
themselves on their advocacy of Home! land, and has everywhere failed to 
Rule. The question of including educa-| excite anything like enthusiasm. It 
tion among the subjects to be admin-' has fallen flat on the community, and it 
istered by the County Councils has been | will take a great deal of skill to give it 
frequently referred to. I think the| vitality. Ifthe Lord Advocate ial bene 
Government are right in not disturbing | left a free hand, I feel assured he would 
existing arrangements at present until| have given to his countrymen a Bill 
it has been seen how these new Councils | which would have been more acceptable, 
will work. There is no doubt there is| and which would have embraced sub- 
some change desirable in our parish ar- | jects which he has left out entirely, for 
rangements in connection with theSchool| what reason is best known to himeelf, 
Board. Itis generally felt that many | The only real power the County Coun- 
of the School Board areas are too small, | cils will have will be to levy rates and 
and whether by uniting the areas and! to look after roads, bridges, and sani- 








reducing the number of School Boards, | 


or by placing the School Boards under 
the supervision of a Committee of the 
County Council, it may be desirable to 
have some change. Inthe meantime, 
the work is going on, and it would be a 
pity to disturb it by any new arrange- 
ment ; therefore,I think the Government 
are right in not including education in 
any way in the Bill. Such a question 
can only be satisfactorily dealt with by 
a Board elected for the purpose. As to 
the £30,000 to be allocated to the 
Highlands, to which reference has been 
made by the hon. Member for Lanark- 
shire, it is not quite obvious why the 
money should come from Scotland and 
not from the Imperial Exchequer. I 
am disposed to agree with my hon. 
Friend the Member for Orkney and 
Shetland that it would be better to 
have larger electoral areas, to return 
each two Members, as the result would 
probably be that owners and occupiers 
would be equally represented. How- 
ever, it is not a matter of pressin 

importance. I am particularly please 

that there is to be an officer of health for 
each district, as the Public Health Act 


is almost a dead letter in Scotland. The | 
Act is not carried out as it ought to be, | 


and this Bill gives us the opportuuity of 
seeing’ better state of things inaugu- 
rated. I congratulate my hon. and 
learned Frien 
the general character of the. criticisms 


Mr. J. A. Campbell 





the Lord Advocate on = 


tation. A real Local Government 
measure ought to give the Councils all 
the power possessed by Municipal 
Authorities in burghs. To my mind 
it will be a very difficult thing to get 
good men to take a seat on a Board the 
main business, of which is to impose 
rates. And the Government are not 
content with the invidious distinction of 
asking gentlemen to go upon a Board 
of this kind, but they lay down the 
principle which would not be tolerated 
for an instant by a sensible, intelligent 
man—that the Councils are to go out- 
side themselves for a Convener in order, 
as it was stated by one right hon. 
Gentleman, that they might put the 
machinery in motion—as if, forsooth, 
the gentlemen who will be elected to 
the Dunes Council would not be able 
of themselves to put the machinery in 
motion for conducting their own body. 
Why, in 1872, when the present Edu- 
cation Act was put into force in Scot- 
land, the best men in the country vied 
for seats on the School Boards, and 
there was no difficulty experienced in 
finding men of sufficient ability to act 
as Conveners, although the new Boards 
had an immense amount of work to do, 
They had the whole machinery of edu- 
cation to set in order, and they had also 
—especially in the large towns—a great 
deal of work to do in the erection of 
suitable sehools. I feel satisfied that if 
in Scotland we could find men capable 
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of setting in motion the machinery of 
the Education Act of 1872, we shall also 
find gentlemen within the pale of the 
Gounty Oouncils ectly capable in 
every district of fulfilling the duty of 
Qonveners. of the counties. I was 
greatly pleased with the speech of the 
bon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Aberdeen, which treated on 
education and gave some. highly in- 
teresting and satisfactory statistics 
which will go a long way towards en- 
lightening the minds of hon. Members 
as to what is wanted in Scotland. 
I hope he will find the necessary 
funds to carry out his scheme, and give 
free education up to the Sixth Standard, 
and that the Lord Advocate will induce 
the Government to give effect to it. I 
would qualify that by saying that it 
ought to be provided that where a parent 
does not want his children to go beyond 
the Third Standard, it should not be 
compulsory on him to go further, for we 
all know that the labouring classes in 
Scotland cannot afford to _ cow their 
children long at school after they have 
mastered the elements of education— 
reading, writing, and counting. When 
their girls have arrived at a certain age 


. they want them to assist in the manage- 


ment of the house, and they want their 
boys to be earning wages. Of course, 
when it is desired, these boys and girls 
should be allowed to remain at school 
until they have passed the Sixth Stan- 
dard, facilities being afforded the 
— for obtaining the education free. 

ith regard to the question of licensing, 
the Lord Advocate has had in view 
what happened in connection with the 
English Local Government Bill, “‘ Burnt 
bairns dread the fire,” and I suppose 
the right hon. Gentleman thought it 
better to let the question of licensing 
alone. But this is one of those matters 
which the people of Scotland will not 
let alone. They have made up their 
minds with regard to it. I would suggest 
that the Lord Advocate should tack on 
to his Bill the Local Veto Bill of the 
hon. Member for Linlithgowshire, and 
if he does this I am surethere is nothing, 
apart from the question of education, 
which will give greater satisfaction to 
the majority of the people of Scotland. 
Many Scotch Members, myself amongst 
the number, are pledged up to the eyes 
todo all in our power to secure the pas- 
sing of a Local Veto Bill, and I am con- 
vinced that in the event of a General 
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Election ing place no candidate 
would have a chance of being returned 
for a Scotch constituency unless a poe 
to support a Local Veto Bill. @ are 
branded throughout the world as the 
most drunken nation on the face of the 
earth, and the people are determined to 
wipe out the disgrace. Nothing will 
satisfy them until the responsibility of 
granting licenses is putin the hands of 
the ratepayers. It is said that the license 
fees or duty are to begiven to the ay 
Councils by the Government. Well, 

hold that this is a very delicate proposal 
tomake. Ifthe License Duty is to goin 
aid of the rates, it will be an incentive 
to the localities to support the granting 
of licenses and the giving of Facilities 
for the carrying on of a trade that the 
majority of the people are seeking to 
restrain. As the Government have the 
Excise in their hands, I hope they will 
still retain the License Duty, and give t&? 
the people of Scotland an equivalent 
from the Consolidated Fund, so that the 
County Councils will have no incentive 
to encourage licensed houses. With 
regard to the question of police, I hold 


‘that as the County Councils are to be 


responsible for the peace and for the 
protection of person and property, it is 
necessary that they have the control and 
entire supervision of the police. The 
Secretary for Ireland said it was 
necessary, in the interests of law and 
order, that the Imperial Government 
should have charge of the police in the 
counties, and he hinted at somethin 

which had occurred amongst the crofters 
in the Highlands, as if they were the 
bug-bear which should induce the House 
to deprive the Councils of the control of 
their own police. I say that it is not 
the crofters that this House and the 
right hon. Gentleman have to fear, but 
the landlords in the Highland districts, 
who have driven the crofters to 
desperation. If the people in the. 
Highlands weretreated with fairnessand’ 
consideration, there would be no more 
loyal people in the dominion. No one 
has done more to build up this great 
Empire, by their blood and their lives, 
than have these Highlanders, and it is 
a mistake on the part of the House and 
the Government not to stand by them. 
We know not the day when we may not 
be only too glad to avail ourselves of 
their services. I fear the surroundings 
of the Chief Secretary are not conducive 
to his taking an unbiassed view of this 
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matter. Then, with to the 
service franchise, it is said that the 
holders of this franchise should not 
vote for the County Councils because 
they do not pay direct taxation, and 
could not, therefore, be trusted with 
the dispensing of the rates. But 
from my own experience, I can 
say that there are no more keen 
conservators of the public pursethan the 
working man of this country, and I 
think it ill becomes Gentlemen who, 
within a very few days, with a light 
heart, went into the Lobby to vote away 
millions of money for a very question- 
able purpose, to use these arguments. 
These men, together with the holders of 
the larger franchise, are the bone and 
sinew of the country, and the producers 
of the wealth of the country, and we 
should do all we can to carry them 
along with us in the government of the 
@ountry, especially as we have recognized 
their right to vote for Members of this 
House. In conclusion, I would merely 
say that I believe if you clothe the 
County Councils with the powers I have 
indicated, and make them co-equal with 
the Councils in the burghs, you willi 
the best men of the country to come 
rward and make the new Local 
Government what it ought to be, and 
ge the people of Scotland expect it to 


Mx. ASHER (Elgin, N.): In the 
course of the debate to-night we have 
had the unusual and interesting feature 
of two maiden speeches from Scottish 
Members, and I hope it will not be 
thought presumption on my part if I 
offer them my congratulations at their 
speeches, and express the satisfaction 
we Scotch Members feel at these ac- 
quisitions to our ranks. This debate 
was opened to-night by an interesting 
speech from the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Wigtonshire. It was one to 
which I looked forward, because I 
imagined there was some chance that 
we should find in it an indication of the 
intentions of the Government with re- 
os to the concessions they might be 

isposed to make to the views so largely 
expressed on this side of the 
House. And I was sorry to find 
no indication of any concession. I 
hope, however, we have not yet heard 
the last word from this Government. 
Before I deal with some of the more 
general features of the Bill, there are 
two preliminary matters with regard to 


Ur. John Wiison 


{COMMONS} 
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which I should like to say a few words. 
In the first place, as the representative. 
of a district of burghs in Scotland, I 
desire tu express my concurrence in the 
course that has been taken by the- 
framers of the Bill, in leaving the Royal 
and Parliamentary burghs in Scotland: 
alone. I do not deny that there isa 
loud demand for the extension of Local. 
Government, but I fully recognize that 
it would have been altogether wrong to- 
attempt to give this extended power to 
burghs in dealing with counties. I 
regret there has not been a more com- 
plete extension of the burgh system. 
to the counties than is proposed in this 
Bill. I regret that the Local Govern- 
ment of Scotland is to be dealt with in 
two separate Bills. It is of importance: 
|that the country generally, the house- 
holders and ratepayers, should under- 
stand the details of the system under 
which their local affairs are to be 
governed, and I can conceive nothing 
more complicated than cross references. 
from one Bill to another. I hope the 
Lord Advocate will yet consider whether, 
as a matter of convenience, it would be 
advantageous to amalgamate the two 
Bills. It must have been manifest to 
everyone who has attended these debates 
that there has rarely been an occasion 
on which there has been a more general 
desire entirely to put aside anything of 
the natureof Party feeling in considering 
and discussing these measures. The 
| Liberal Party are familiar, by experience, 
with situations like the present, where 
they find that nearly the whole of the 
principles which they had advocated for 
years are adopted by their opponents. 
It simply furnishes an illustration of the 
educational activity of our oe 
The right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board, in the 
course of his speech,said the broad prin- 
ciple of the Bill was this, that tuey 
transferred the government of the 
county from the representatives of pro- 
perty to representatives of all classes of 
the ratepayers. I entirely and absolute- 
ly assent to the principle,and if I had an 
examination of the Bills, and discovered 
that that was their principle, I should 
have given them my assent. But I 
should be much more disposed to des- 
cribe their principle as this—to estab- 
lish a County Council based on popular 
election, but subject to unnecessary 
restrictions, and from which all the 
more important parts of the county are 
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most getty ant scrupulously with- 
held. The defects of the present system, 
admitted by all parties as I understand, 
are these: That the government of 
county affairs is in the hands of bodies 
not popularly-elected, and that there is 
an unnecessary multiplication of sepa- 
rate and independent Boards and govern- 
ing bodies—resulting in waste of time, 
power, and money which belong to 


multiplicity of machinery, and in the | 


inferior work, which is the product of 
the subdivision of authority. A proper 
scheme of Local Government must 
ple with these defects and remove 
con. With regard to the constitution 
of the governing bodies, I readily ac- 
Snatsiodais that an important step has 
been taken in the present Bills in pro- 
viding for a County Council upon a 
popular franchise, and I think it may be 
said that the constitution of the County 
Council is of a satisfactory character. 
Subject to the one point—namely, the 
limitation regarding the service fran- 
chise occupier, I cannot help thinkiag 
that Her Majesty’s Government may 
still take the course of giving way to 
the strongly-expressed opinion from 
various quarters of the House as to 
the franchise on which the County 
Council is to be based. The whole of 
the Liberal Members for Scotland, the 
majority of the Scotch Conservative 
Members, and all the Members for Scot- 
land belonging to the dissentient Liberal 
Party are united in opinion upon this 
int, and I cannot doubt that Her 
ajesty’s Government will take the cir- 
cumstances into consideration before 
they come to a final decision on the 
matter. The other defect is the multi- 
licity of Boards and governing bodies. 
here is necessity for their consolida- 
tion; but I confess I find a very little 
step, indeed, in that direction. e have 
just now the Commissioners of Supply, 
the road trustees, the Local Authority 
under the Contagious Diseases (Animals) 
Act, the Justices of the Peace, the School 
Boards, and the parochial bodies. [An 
hon. Mzmper: And the burghs.| I 
have carefully guarded myself against 
an expression of the view that we are 
not in need of reform of Local Govern- 
ment in burghs; but I accept the 
view of the framers of the Bills that 
at present they ought to be limited 
to the counties. I have dealt with 
the defects in the government of counties, 
and one of the cardinal features of the 
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Bills should be to grapple with the 
defect I have alluded to by consolidating 
those bodies and uniting their functions. 
in one popularly-constituted body; but 
I find very little progress in this Bill in 
that direction. The Commissioners of 
Supply, carefully maintained by Statute- 
regulating their appointment, will still 
be an existing part of the administrative 
bodies of the county. There will still’ 
be the Justices of the Peace, the School 
Boards, and the Parochial Boards, and 
the only step in the direction of consoli- 
dation effected by this Bill, so far as I 
can see, will be the extinction of the- 
road trustees and the Local Authority 
under the Contagious Diseases (Animals) 
Act. But then you are setting up the- 
separate body of the County Oouncil,. 
and therefore you will have substantially 


a multiplication of governing bodies. | 


rather than a consolidation, which, tomy 
mind, is the direction in which a reform 
ought to have gone. It is proposed to 
transfer from the Commissioners of 
Supply to a popularly-elected Council. 
those duties which the Commissioners of 
Supply at present discharge. These 
functions include the making up of the- 
valuation roll, the duties imposed under 
the Registration Act, the control of the 
rates, matters affecting the public health,. 
and those entrusted to the Parochial. 
Board. When we come to the Justices, 
we find that the transfer which is pro-- 
posed relates to duties which, no doubt, 
are in themselves important, but which, 
relatively to other functions devolving 
on the County Councils, are altogether 
inferior and unimportant. For instance, 
it is proposed to transfer from the- 
Justices of the Peace the duties named 
in the 11th Section of the Bill, such as 
matters connected with gas supply,. 
regulations as to explosive substances, 
supervision of weights and measures, 
and other functions relating to 
drunkards, wild birds, lunatics, and 
scientific societies. I give these 
things in the exact order in which they 
appear as the functions transferred to. 
the County Councils from the Justices of 
the Peace. Now, what are the branches 
of local .business which, after these- 
popularly-elected Councils are consti- 
tuted, will continue to be administered 
entirely outside the limits of their func-- 
tions by the old County and Parish 
Boards, which in my humble opinion,. 
ought to cease to exist after the passing: 
of this Bill? There will remain,. 
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‘County Councils, first, the important 
subject of education ; next, theimportant 
business of the administration of the 
Poor Law; thirdly, the important 


duties connected with the regulation of 
the police; in the fourth place, the im- 


t functions appertaining to the 
licensing system; and fifthly, all the 
judicial functions, and a great many 
-others, that are at present performed by 
‘the Justices of the Peace. Well, Sir, I 
must say that a Bill which merely affects 
what I have pointed out, which sets up 
®ounty Councils, but does so little in the 
way of transferring to those Councils the 
business of the counties, is, in my 
opinion, much too limited in its scope to 
constitute a satisfactory measure of Local 
Government Reform. I may, however, 
be fairly asked if I am dissatisfied with 
this measure, what is the principle and 
what the scope of a Bill which I myself 
would recommend. Well, Sir, I reply 
that I entirely approve of the constitution 
of a County Council elected by the 
people, but I think 1t should be elected 
on a franchise which ought in all respects 
to be as extensive as the Parliamentary 
franchise. Then, Sir, I think that, in 
the next place, there should be a recogni- 
tion of the existing territorial districts of 
Scotland and the county parishes ; and 
while I also approve of District 
‘Committees, I am of opinion that there 
should also be Committees for the 
‘parishes, for I am unable to see why 
“persons elected by the several electoral 
divisions of the parishes should not be 
constituted into Parish Committees, just 
asthe District Committees are constituted. 
In the next place, I think that the whole 
‘business of both county and parish 
should be transferred to the new autho- 
rities created by this Bill. There 
ought, in my opinion, to be an alloca- 
tion of the business of the County 
‘Council to the District Committee or the 
Parish Oommittee, as the particular 
business thus remitted might be best 
adapted to those subordinate bodies. 
The advantage of such a system would 
be that with reference to those portions 
of the business which might be allocated 
to the smaller areas, there could be a 
right of appeal from the Parish to the 
District Committee, in regard to certain 
matters, or from the District Committee 
-to the Council. In that way you would 
have the whole business within the 
county area allocated to the parishes 


Mr. Asher 
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irements, and you 
would have the Oouncil, as the repre- 
sentative body, overlooking and man- 
aging the general business of the 
county, with a provision for appeal or 
review, which has hitherto been so much 
wanted, and which, in regard to some 
matters, the House must recognize ay 
an important requisite to secure. Then 
there would be, in addition to this, the 
great advantage of simplification in 
regard to the levying of rates; because, 
if the whole of the business is placed in 
the hands of the Councils, the District 
Committees, and the Parish Committees; 
I fail to see why there should be the 
slightest difficulty in the smaller and 
subordinate bodies, who would uire 
money for the discharge of their fune- 
tions, ascertaining the amount they re- 
quire; so that, by reporting it to the 
Rating Authority, it might be easy, by 
means of a single rate, to levy all it was 
necessary for the whole business of the 
county. Sir, when I come to ask why 
this Bill has not been framed on some 
such comprehensive plan as that which 
I have just indicated, I have no doubt 
the answer will be, that it would have 
been inexpedient to have loaded the 
measure with all these details, whereby 
its passage through this House might 
have been endangered. I may add that 
I should have thought—turning again 
for a moment to the question of the 
transfer of powers—that it would have 
been desirable to have transferred from 
the Justices the whole of their duties— 
in fact, to have extinguished the exist- 
ing Justices altogether, and to have 
given the County Council power to 
elect Magistrates from their own 
number, who would possess all the 
judicial functions appertaining to the 
Magistrates of the county, and to whom 
might be transferred all the duties con- 
nected with the granting of licenses. 
Well, Sir, I entirely fail to see how a 
scheme of this kind would have been so 
comprehensive in its character as to have 
endangered the passing of the Bill, and 
in saying this I totally dissent from the 
view of hon. and right hon. Members 
opposite. In my opinion, to have 
adopted such a plan would have been 
to have facilitated the passing of the 
measure; because, as far as we on this 
side of the House are concerned, there 
is not the slightest doubt that the onl 

difficulty the Government will experi- 


ence in getting their Bill accepted will 
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arise from its extremely limited scope. 
Every effort will be made on this side 
to extend the provisions of the measure, 
and I cannot doubt that, had the 
Government taker such a course as I 
suggest, hon. Members opposite would 
have been equally in favour of a more 
comprehensive scheme. I am quite 
aware that the right hon. Gentleman 
deprecated the expediency of taking up 
those branches of reform which in any 
way were suggestive or touched the 
subjects which were being dealt with in 
this Bill. I fully mm the force 
of the argument, and the scheme which 
I have sketched out does not involve 
any such danger, because, Sir, it 
appears to me that a Bill of this kind 
would not fulfil its functions if it simply 
acted as a transfer. Is there any reason 
why this Bill, which admits of Magis- 
trates popularly elected being brought 
into existence, should not give to them 
powers to take over the existing func- 
tions of the non-elective Magis- 
trates? This is a question which 
will have to be dealt with in a 
separate measure. It will have to be 
decided how far the function and the 
duty of licensing which is to be trans- 
ferred shall be displaced by a system 
giving a larger measure of power to 
those resident in the locality. f ventas 
humbly to think that the progress of the 
Bill would have been facilitated by its 
being made larger and more comprehen- 
sive than it is; but I look upon it as a 
frame upon which a comprehensive plan 
may be carried out. We have now 
sufficient experience of the system of 
popular election in this country to know 
that it is perfectly safe to apply it to 
the administration of local affairs. 
Therefore, I humbly think there is no 
good ground for the suggestion that this 
body is not well fitted to discharge all 
those functions which we suggest should 
have been given to it. It may be asked 
why, after this criticism against the Bill 
—which, however, I hope I have not 
delivered in a hostile spirit—I concur 
in the view which is generally taken on 
this side of the House, that there should 
not be any opposition to the Second 
——- My answer is, in the first 
place, that the objectionable features of 
the Bill to which I have referred may 
be removed in Committee, and I am not 
without hope that the Government may 
still be disposed to make some 


{May 27, 1884} 
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of the House in the way of extending 
the scope and utility of this measure. 
But if I should be disappointed in this 
expectation, there is no doubt that this 
Bill is an importat Bill, in so far as it 
recognizes the great principle of popu-~ 
larly-elected governing bodies for the. 
counties, and I have such faith in the 
validity and elasticity of that principle, 
that even if the Bill were to pass in its 
present form, tied down and unneces- 
sarily fettered as I think that principle 
is, I feel perfectly certain that the inhe- 
rent vigour of that principle will very 
shortly burst all fetters and bonds in. 
this Bill, and its passing even in its 
present form undoubtedly will facilitate. 
the passing, after the next General Elec- 
tion, of such a supplementary measure. 
as may be necessary to make the reform 
of Local Government in Scotland most 
complete, satisfactory and effective. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College 
Division): There are one or two points 
on which I should like to say a few 
words. I do not propose to enter into. 
detail, but shall confine myself to two 
points of principle, and I think this is. 
the more necessary because we have had 
a great deal of discussion upon detail, 
in the course of which the guiding 
principles of the Bill are rather apt to 
be lost sight of. My hon. and learned 
Friend quoted the description of the 
principle of the Bill which was 


l given by the Président of the Local 


Government Board in a speech he 
delivered the other day, in which he 
said that it was a measure intended to 
transfer powers in counties from the 
representatives of property to the repre- 
sentatives of all classes. Now, Sir, I 
hail the Bill with satisfaction because 
that is its principle. But how is that 
principle carried out? The object has 
already been achieved in boroughs in 
Scotland by the municipal system which 
has been on its trial for nearly half a. 
century, and which has worked perfectly 
well, and the most obvious way of 
carrying out that principle in the 
counties would simply have been to 
have extended the principle from the- 
burghs to the counties. If that had 
been done, the Bill need simply to have- 
been com: of two clauses which 
would have sufficed to make the transfer. 
But, besides that, the Bill has had 
engrafted upon it a number of restric- 
tions, and had my proposal been ado 
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restrictions were to have been intro- 
duced, that the two clauses affecting the 
‘transfer of the municipal system would 
have had to be followed by a long 
-string of clauses placing restrictions on 
‘tthe powers of the new body. There 


would have been one clause depriving 


the newly-constituted authority of the 


wer of enrolling the police—a power | 


which the Burgh Authorities ss. 


There would have been another clause’ this point. 


{COMMONS} 
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rating. My right hon. Friend the 
Member for Stirling Burghs suggested 
that as the rating system proposed 
the Lord Advocate is cumbersome 
complicated, it might be better to divide 
the county rates, once and for all, be- 
tween owners and occupiers exempting 
leases from the operation of the change. 
I do not intend to enter into details on 
I think the Lord Advocate 


depriving them of the control of the! will recognize that the whole system of 


licensing system, which is also possessed | 
ae, and there would have! 


by the 
been a further clause super-imposing 


rating in Scotland is in a state of utter 
chaos. The Lord Advocate, as a Mem- 
ber of the Committee, which last year 


on them for certain purposes a Com-' sat for many weeks and months to con- 


mittee of the Commissioners of Supply. 
‘Now, Sir, I cannot understand why the 
Government did not take the obvious 
method of calling into existence this 
power in the counties, unless they did 
not wish to set before the people 
of Scotland in all their nakedness 
‘the extensive restrictions which they 

ut on Municipal or County Govern- 
ing Oouncils. The Lord Advocate 
laid down another principle. He said 
he did not intend to deal with the 
subject of corrupt practices in these 
County Council elections, because he 
thought that to do so would be to 
eneumber the Bill. I quite agree as 
to the advisability of doing that; but 
-still, if the Lord Advocate had assi- 
milated the system to that found in 
our municipal bodies in towns, we 
should then have had one homogeneous 
system throughout the country. This 
is an important point of principle, and 
I think if you analyze the objections 
‘taken by Members on this side of the 
House, you will find that they all 
resolve themselves into objections of the 
Bill not having been drafted on the 
well-understood lines that regulate our 
municipal system in towns. Objection 
has been taken to the withdrawal of 
‘the police from the control of the 
‘Councils, as compared with the 
municipal powers granted to towns. 
Then, again, there is the question of 
licensing. If the right hon. Gentleman 
had followed the lines of our old 
burghal system of administration, I 
think that many of these objections 
would have disappeared, because they 
-are based on the withdrawal from the 
body which it is supposed to call into 
existence, powers which are already 
entrusted to Municipal Councils. There 
‘is another point on which I wish to say 


Dr. Cameron 








sider this question, will not, I think, 
deny that the powers of classification and 
deduction entrusted to the Parochial 
Boards in Scotland with regard to the 
incidence of the most important portion 
of rating in Scotland as between owner 
and occupier are in a state of utter 
chaos, varying in almost every parish in 
Scotland ; and, therefore, the time is 
come when we ought to lay down some 
general principle to regulate the inci- 
dence of rating of all kinds in Soot- 
land. Now, it appears that Parliament 
has, to a certain extent of late years, 
established such a principle; it has 
provided that the rates shall be divided 
between owner and occupier in certain 
cases, and following that precedent the 
educational rating has been divided, 
and more recently the road rate has 
been similarly divided. In towns, as 
the right hon. Gentleman doubtless 
knows, there is a strong and urgent 
demand for the division of local and 
municipal rates between owner and 
occupier, and it would be a very great 
comfort and blessing to the country if 
one principle could a laid down, and 
advantage taken of the important step 
which we are about to adopt in reform- 
ing County Government, to make some 
intelligible and simple plan applying to 
the entire country as to all sorts of 
rates. It will not make much difference 
to the occupier in the counties if the 
present leases are exempted. The 
amount of the county rates,as compared 
with the education and other rates, is 
infinitesimally small. I wish to urge 
upon the right hon. Gentleman to see 
whether advantage cannot be taken of 
the measure he is now introducing to 
lay down some general and simple 
principle applicable to all manner 
of rating, which will put an end 
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to the utter chaos and confusion 
which now reign throughout Scotland, 
especially in the matter of most 
‘burdensome rates connected with the 
education rates and the Poor Law. 
Now, we want free education. I know 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local tiovernment Board 
cordially told us that he did not agree 
with free education. There was a 
ertain sum to be allotted to Scotland, 
to which a certain amount was required 
for particular grants in relief of local 
taxation ; and he said they were willing 
to apply the rest in the same direction, 
but the people of Scotland preferred to 
have it in the shape of free education, 
and the Government were quite willin 
that the money should be appropria 

as the people of Scotland wished. Well, 
Sir, that is all very well; asI say, the 
people of Scotland want free education, 
and they want the Government to have 
backbone enough to giveittothem. If 
they will not give us any more money, 
let them say they will not give this 
additional grant to School Boards unless 
they comply with a condition to give free 
education and abolish fees. I believe 
unless you do that you will have a 
mongrel sort of edueation, which 
possesses none of the advantages of free 
education, and none of the supposed 
advantages of an education for which 
the parent has to pay. I would urge 
the right hon. Gentleman to give us 
some fuller information both about the 
educational proposals and the financial 
proposals of the Government. I do not 
profess to understand the financial 
proposals contained in the Bill, and I 
must say that the Finance Committee of 
the Glasgow Town Council, whose 
business it is to study these financial 
matters, also state that they cannot 
understand them; therefore we cannot 
be expected to receive, without consider- 
able discussion, financial proposals so 
abstruse that those most immediately 
concerned profess themselves unable to 
understand them: So far as my 
constituency is concerned, the matter 
has been complicated by the action of 
the Government with respect to the 
GlasgowBoundaries CommissionBill. It 
used to be understood on both sides of 
the House, both by the burghs and by 
the County Authorities, that some exten- 
sive change must take place, and the 


.Upset that necessarily follows the finan- 


<ial arrangements under this Bill renders 
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still more unintelligible the unintelli- 
gible financial propositions of the Gov- 
ernment. If the Glasgow burghs had 
not been allowed to ex that action 
would have been taken by the Govern- 
ment on the Commissioners’ Report in 
respect of this boundaries question, they 
would probably have settled it for them- 
selves by bringing in a private Bill, but 
they have been staved off, and nothing 
has been done, in the expectation that 
the Government would take up the 
matter. Now, at a critical moment, the 
Government has left them in the lurch, 
and when the proper time comes to 
discuss this point, I and my coll es 
certainly intend to do our best to induce 
the Government to repair the injury 
which has been caused by allowing this 
boundaries question to remain unsettled. 

Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. Rol- 
lox): I beg to move the Adjournment of 
the Debate. 


Debate further adjourned till Thurs- 
day. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING (COLOURS) BILL, 
(No. 238.) 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.) : The prin- 
ciple objection I have to this Bill is that 
at 5 minutes to 12 o’clock it is proposed 
to read it a second time without ex- 
planation. One of my hon. Friends is 
anxious, I know, to make some remarks 
on certain provisions in this Bill, and as 
I do not intend myself to enter into the 
merits of the measure, I will move the 
adjournment of the debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the debate be now adjourned.” 


*Sir MICHAEL HICKS BEACH: I 
hope the hon. Member will not press his 
Motion. The Bill is a very simple one: 
it simply enacts that merchant ships 
shall show their National Colours, and 
I do not imagine there can possibly be 
any objection to its Second ese a 
the hon. Member or his Friends have 
any suggestion to make, they can be 
considered in Committee. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): I 
wish only to point out that sxonptonnlty 
high penalties are imposed by this Bill. 

“Sn M. HICKS BEACH: That mat- 
ter can be dealt with in Committee. 


Motion made, and Question put, “That 





the debate be now adjourned.” 
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The House divided: —Ayes 28 ; Noes 
109.—({ Div. List, No. 128.) 


Original Question again proposed, 
but, objection uae | taken to further 
proceedings, the debate stood ad- 
journed. 


Debate to be resumed on Thursday. 


COMMISSIONERS FOR OATHS BILL 
(No. 208.) 
Considered in Committee, and re- 
ported, without Amendment; to be read 
the third time upon Thursday. 


COURT OF SESSION AND BILL 
CHAMBER (SCOTLAND) CLERKS 
[SALARIES]. (No. 214.) 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


Resolved :— 

That it is expedient to authorise the pay- 
ment, out of moneys to be provided by Parlia- 
ment, of the Salaries of certain Clerks and 
Officers of the Court of Session and Bill Cham- 
ber in Scotland, under the provisions of any. 
Act of the present Session to regulate the 


numiber and duties of the Clerks of the Court ' 


of Session and Bill Chamber in Scotland, and 
for other purposes. 

Resolution to be reported this day, at 
Two of the clock. 


HERRING FISHERY (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
(No. 224.) 
Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
I hope the right hon. Gentleman has 
reconsidered his decision with regard to 
the extension of this Bill to Ireland. I 
venture to submit that if the Scotch 
harbours are closed to steam trawlers 
and sailing trawlers, they will all go to 
the Irish coast. We admit that this 
Bill will be a great boon to Scotland, 
but how can we be asked to assent to it 
if the result will be to inflict upon us all 
the Scotch trawlers, and allow them to 
prey Ps age our harbours and fisheries ? 

ur only chance to secure legislation for 
Ireland is to avail ourselves of English 
and Scotch legislation. I believe that 
Sir Thomas Brady, for whom I have the 


greatest respect, still holds opinions on 


the trawling questions which scientific 
evidence has now left high and dry on 
the shore. I think it is desirable we 
shall have fuller information on this 
subject so far as it affects Ireland, [ 
have no desire to offer any opposition 
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to a measure intended for the benefit of 
Scotch fishermen, but in the interests of 
Irish fishermen I must object to special! 
advantages being conferred the 
former and not on the latter. to the 
mischief done by these trawlers I have 
heard of enormous quantities of fish 
spawn being taken up by them and used 
on the land for manure, instead of re- 
maining in the sea to enrich the deep, 
Scotchmen have no claim or right to 
destroy Ireland, and as I think this Bill 
as at present framed will serious injure 
Ireland, I move that the Bill be re-com- 
mitted in order to extend its provisions 
to Ireland. 


Motion made, and Question pro ; 
“That the Bill be vo coiuailited etm 
respect of Clauses 1, 2, and 6.” 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I think the 
hon. and learned Gentleman is under a 
misapprehension as to the scope of this 
Bill, and as to the attitude I have 


assumed towards it. I did not in the 
first instance object to its being extended 





to Ireland ; all I asked for was an oppor- 
tunity of considering the question, and 
of consulting the Irish Fishery Board. 
There is always—I think the hon. and 
learned Gentleman will admi 

difficulty, owing to the difference be- 
tween the Scotch legal system on the 
one hand and the English and Irish on 
the other, in extending to England or 
Ireland a measure drafted with a view 
to its application to Scotland alone. I 
sympathize with the fears of the hon, 
and learned Member, and agree that 
it would be a monstrous thing if steam 
trawlers were driven from Scotland to 
Ireland. I think the best thing would 
be to bring in a Bill for Ireland on the 
lines of the present measure. That 
would have the effect of avoiding the 
misfortune which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman anticipates. There is ome 
point which I wish ially tocommend 
to the notice of the hon. Member. He: 
says that if this Bill passes into 
law the steam trawlers which now 
frequent the coast of Scotland will be- 
driven to the Irish coast. If that were 
so, I admit it would be a real Trish 


state of things, ive of the 


amendment of the law proposed by my 
hon. Friend behind me? ‘Trawling ‘on 


and if the pro-- 





grievance. But what is the oxisting 


the coasts of Ireland is now ied on. 
‘to and... 
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of the hon. and learned Member 
were adopted it would prgctically destroy 
this industry. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY: Not outside 
the three-mile limit. 
Mz. BALFOUR: I imagine that a 
at part of the trawling takes place 
within the three-mile limit on the West 
Coast. I think it would be a very serious 
thing if this House were without grave 
consideration to destroy a substantial 
part of an industry which we are specially 
desirous of fostering—namely, Irish 
fisheries. The hon. Gentleman has 
spoken as if science had proved that 
trawling destroyed the fishing industry ; 
but that has not been the real outcome 
of scientific research. He speaks of 
fish spawn being destroyed in great 
quantities. I believe that it is not the 
spawn of edible fish which is thus 
destroyed. I hope the hon. and learned 
Gentleman will be satisfied with the 
suggestion I have made after very care- 
ful thought, for that seems to me to be 
the best way out of the difficulty. 
*Me. MARJORIBANKS (Berwick- 
shire): I hope the hon. and learned 
Gentleman will favourably consider the 
roposal of the right hon. Gentleman. 
Tn not think he need be afraid of 
Scotch trawlers going over to Ireland. 
The prohibition of trawling by this Bill 
is very small; it simply prevents it 
within the three-mile limit, and of that 
there is at present a very small amount 
indeed. The Bill, too, will only have 
the effect of checking steam trawling ; 
it will not interfere with sailing trawling. 
The House need not be in the least 
afraid that the spawn of edible sea fish 
is being destroyed by trawling. It has 
been proved to demonstration that the 
spawn of edible sea fish is hatched 
either floating on the surface or in 
suspension in the water, except that of 
herrings and sprats which is generally 
found on rocky bottoms on where it is 
impossible to trawl. The spawn which 
is brought up by trawlers is not that 
of fish fit for human food, and it 
does no harm to destroy it. I hope 
Irish Members will allow this Bill to 
ass. It is supported by Scotch Mem- 
ers, who have not in recent years at 
least, been small friends of Ireland, and 
they hope in a future Parliament to be 
still greater friends. 
Mr. P. A. CHANOE (Kilkenny): I 
do not think that the right hon. Gentle- 
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man has answered the speech of my 
hon. and learned Friend, and in view 
of the admitted ignorance of the Irish 
Fishery Board on questions affecting 
the fisheries especially on the Western 
Coast, I think we should insist on 
having further information on the 
subject. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen): I 
hope my hon. and learned Friend will 
not press his Amendment. I am sure 
the Scotch Members are not willing to 
inflict any hardship on Ireland, and 
after the assurance given by the right 
hon Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, that he will take immediate 
steps, if found necessary, to prevent any 
damage being done to Irish Fisheries, 
I trust the hon. and learned Gentleman 
will withdraw his Motion. The Bill is 
one of the greatest importance to Scot- 
land. It deals with a matter that has 
been before the people for a period of 
ten years, and there will be the gravest 
disappointment to them if they are de- 
prived of the benefits of this legislation. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: After the expres- 
sion of opinion which has been given, I 
do not ae 2 to offer any further op- 
position. I take it that the pledge of 
the right hon. Gentleman, who has put 
down trawling to some extent in Scot- 
land, is that he will bring in a Bill 
dealing with Ireland, based on the same 
lines as the Bill introduced by the hon. 
and gallant Member for Argyleshire, 
which absolutely prohibits steam 
trawling. On the faith of that assurance, 
Task leave to withdraw the Amendment, 
and I can only, in conclusion, express 
the hope that the right hon. Gentleman 
will bring his influence to bear upon 
Sir Thomas Brady and induce him to 
deviate from his opinions on the atro- 
cious system of trawling. 

Mr. BALFOUR: My prema is to 
stop steam trawling, with, of course, 
powers to the Fishery Board in certain 
cases to relax the prohibition. 

*Ma. MURPHY (Dublin, St. Patrick’s): 
I hope the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary will take some steps to 
secure further information as to the 
effects of steam trawling on the Irish 
coasts before he commits himself to any 
undertaking that he will introduce 
restrictive legislation on a subject about 
which there is the greatest variety of 
opinion. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Bill, as amended, considered. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


METROPOLIS WATER BILL. (No. 57.) 


Order for Second Reading, read and 
discharged. 
Bill withdrawn. 


COUNTY COURT APPEALS (IRELAND) 
BILL. (No. 241.) 


As amended, considered. 

Mz. T. M. HEALY: I wish to point 
out the grievance which arises under 
this Bill. Ifa judgment is given in a 
Superior Court it can always be set 
aside if obtained erroneously, but if in 
the case of a Civil Bill a judgment is 
erroneously given, there are absolutely 
no means of redress. I do, therefore, 
hope the right hon. Gentleman will 
accept my Amendment, which has been 
well considered at a meeting of the Bar 
in Ireland, and which provides that if 
a judgment has been obtained in error 
some means shall be available to set it 
aside. I wish to move the Amendment 
which stands in my name. 


Amendment proposed— 


In page 5, line 6, at end of Clause 13, to 
insert the words “and so much of the ninth 
section of ‘The County Courts Act (Ireland), 
1882,’ as repealed by the one hundred and 
twenty-eighth section of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth years of Victoria, chapter fifty-seven, 
is hereby repealed” —(Mr. 7. M. Healy.) 

Question proposed, ‘That those 
words be there inserted.” 


*Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappzn, Dublin Uni- 
versity): I think it would be better to 
postpone this matter until I have an 
opportunity of looking into this point. 

rn. T. M. HEALY: I shall be 
willing to take this course. 


Motion by leave withdrawn. 


Further proceeding deferred _ till 
Thursday. 


REGISTRATION OF COUNTY ELECTORS 
(EXTENSLON OF TIME) BILL. (No. 210.) 

Considered in Oommittee, and re- 
ported ; as amended, to be considered 
upon Thursday. 


ADVANCE NOTES TO SEAMEN BILL. 
(No. 222.) 
Considered in Oommittee, and re- 
ported, without Amendment; Bill read 
the third time, and passed. 
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COAL DUTIES (LONDON) ABOLITION 
“BILL. 

Order read for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [22nd May ], ‘‘ That 
the Bill be committed to a Select Com- 
mittee.” 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


*Sm J. PEASE (Durham, Barnard 
Castle): I beg to move that this Bill be 
referred to a Select Committee of this 
House. I do so in consequence of the 
pledge I gave to this House. 

An hon. Memser objected. 

*Mz. W. H. SMITH: I wish to 
appeal to my hon. Friend to allow this 
Bill to go to Committee, in order that 
the question may be examined judicially. 
After that has been done it will be in 
the power of my hon. Friends to raise 
any objection when the matter again 
comes before the House. I understand 
the hon. Baronet will embody in the 
reference the instructions which I sug- 
gested last Wednesday. 

*Sir J. PEASE: Certainly, Sir; I 
shall lay the instruction on the Table of 
the House, so that hon. Members may 
have plenty of opportunity of examining 
it 


it. 
*Mr. BARTLEY (Islington): I will 
not oppose this on the distinct under- 
standing that an arrangement will be 
carried out for renewing the Ooal Dues 
2g certain debts have been paid 
off. 
Question put and agreed to. 


Bill committed to a Select Committee. 


FACTORS ACTS CONSOLIDATION 
BILL. (No. 80.) 
Order for Committee read, and dis- 
charged. 
Bill committed to the Standing Com- 
mittee on Trade, &c. 


SAINT GILES’ RESTORATION {| (SCOT- 
LAND), ACT AMENDMENT BILL [Lords.] 

Read the First Time ; to be read a 
Second Time upon Monday next and to 
be printed. [ Bill 248. ] 


House adjourned at Five Minutes 
before One o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 28th May, 1889. 


LORD ASHTOWN. 

Report made from the Lord Chancel- 
lor that the right of Frederick Oliver 
Trench Baron Ashtown to vote at the 
élections of Representative Peers for 
Ireland has been established to the satis- 
faction of the Lord Chancellor; read, 
and ordered to lie on the Table. 


LORD DUNALLEY. 

Report made from the Lord Chancel- 
lor, that the right of Henry O’Callaghan 
Prittie Baron Dunalley to vote at the 
elections of Representative Peers for 
Ireland has been established to the 
satisfaction of the Lord Chancellor; 
read, and ordered to lie on the Table. 


WALTHAM ABBEY GUNPOWDER FAC. 
TORY BILL. (No. 66.) 
Reported without Amendment, and 
committed to a Committee of the whole 
House on Monday next. 


ADVANCE NOTES TO SEAMEN BILL. 
(No. 93.) 
HERRING FISHERY (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
(No. 94.) 
Read 1°, and to be printed. 


THE FIRE BRIGADE REVIEW. 
QUESTIONS.— OBSERVATIONS. 

_ Eant MANVERS: My Lords, seo- 
ing the noble Earl who represents 
the Home Office in his place, I be, 
to ask him a question of which 
have given him private notico—namely, 
VOL, COOXXXVI. [rump seRrzs.] 


who is responsible for the utter break- 
down of the arrangements connected 
with peering the ground at the Horse 
Guards Parade on Saturday afternoon 
last, on the occasion of the presentation 
of prizes by H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales to the Members of the Fire 
Brigade, which resulted in a scene of 
disorder probably unparalleled in 
Ic ndon ? 

Kart BROWNLOW: My Lords, in 
reply to the question of the noble Lord, 
I think it is desirable to inform the 
House exactly what took place on that 
occasion. On the 11th of May a letter 
was received from the Chairman of the 
Committee of the London Oounty 
Council, informing the First Com- 
missioner of Police that a parade was 
about to be held of the Metropolitan 
Fire Brigade, and stating that the 
Queen’s Westminster Volunteers would 
keep the ground, and, as I believe, ask- 
ing for the co-operation of the Metro- 
politan Police. My Lords, in conse- 
quence of this letter a meeting was 
arranged between the Chairman of the 
Committee and Captain Shaw, Oolonel 
Roberts, and Superintendent Fisher. It 
was held on the 20th of May, and at 
that meeting it was arranged that 
the Queen’s Westminster Volunteers 
should keep the ground. It was further 
distinctly arranged that the action of 
the police was to be the same as that 
which they had always undertaken for 
a number of years at the Queen’s Birth- 
day parade in the morning at the Horse 
Guards. That duty of the police con- 
sisted in keeping order among the 
crowd, and in keeping open the commu- 
nication to and from the Horse Guards 
Parade, in the rear of the corps that is 
keeping the ground. The usual number 





of police was sent down to the ground, 
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1223 =—s_ British Missionaries 
and it was sufficient for keeping order 
among the crowd, and for keeping open 
communications in the rear, but it was 
not sufficient naturally for keeping the 

und over that very large space. 

y Lords, thatisexactly what happened, 
and I can only say that I very much re- 

t that, owing to the arrangements for 
Santer the ground not having been 
satisfactory, some inconvenience and 
annoyance was caused to the Prince and 
Princess of Wales by the pressure of the 
crowd. I should like, however, to read 
sentence from the Report of the Chief 
Commissioner of Police, who says :— 

“T cannot close my remarks without payi 
a tribute to the loyal behaviour of the crow 
which filled the Parade. The crowd was tho- 
roughly good humoured and orderly, and their 
loyalty certainly showed itself in enthusiastic 
cheers for the Royal personages who were 
present.” 

Viscount HARDINGE: What strikes 
me as the most extraordinary thing in 
this case is that when it was seen that 
the Volunteers were perfectly powerless 
to keep back the mob, the Life Guards 
or the Blues were not ordered out. I 
recollect an incident very much of the 
same character, where a crowd broke 
through the Volunteers who were un- 
able to keep the ground, and the Life 
Guards were ordered out to drive back 
the people. I only mention this that in 
future orders may be given to hold 
troops in readiness should the police or 
the Volunteers fail to keep back the 
crowd. I do not think that the Volun- 
teers are the proper body for keeping 
ground, as they cannot be expected to 
act with the strictness which it may be 
necessary to use, and I hope it will be 
the last occasion on which Volunteers 
will be so employed. 


HORSEFLESH (SALE FOR FOOD) BILL. 
(No. 88.) 


THIRD READING. 
Order for Third Reading read. 


Lorp LAMINGTON: My Lords, 
before the Bill is read a third time, I 
should like to ask when the Government 
are going to carry out their promise to 
grant a Select Committee on the whole 
subject of the sale of food? 

% FORTESOUE: My Lords, I 
would not, during the passing of this 
beneficent measure, run any risk of im- 
peding it by addressing you upon it at an 
earlier stage, but in this, the last stage, 


Earl Brownlow 
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I would wish to lay before your Lord- 
ships an i of this Bill, which I do 
not think has been presented to your 
Lordships, or, indeed, as far as rim 
aware, to the English public generally. 
Some 25 or 30 years ago I was 
very much struck with the words of a 
French writer on the subject. I f 

at the moment who he was, but 
words remained vividly impressed upon 
my memory. He began by saying— 

‘¢ Without the recognition of horseflesh as food 
for ye A bo gitpory horse becomes 
a m cho orm Of capital, awa 
day by day ite the pitiless lash of his driver.” 
He then goes on to show how the recog- 
nition ot haaallech as food for man 
soon causes @ point to be reached when 
it becomes more remunerative to feed the 
animal up for meat than to extract the 
last particle of work from him by blows 
while he is kept in a state of starvation, 
as the French author said, a living but 
suffering skeleton. I congratulate the 
authors of this measure, and those who 
have so earnestly pressed it on to its 
last stage on having rendered a far 
more substantial service to the cause 
of humanity than has been rendered by 
many sensational writers and eloquent 
orators on behalf of suffering animals. 

Eazrt BEAUCHAMP: Your Lord- 
ships will remember that suggestions 
were made upon which I have to pro- 
pose several verbal Amendments. Fou 
will remember that Clause 1 was re- 
tained, and the previous words with 
regard to registration struck out. Then 
I propose to insert words under which 
the Bill will come into operation on the 
29th September next, instead of Ist 
January. 


Read 3* (according to order), with 
the Amendments; further Amendments 
made; Bill passed, and sent to the 
Commons. 


BRITISH MISSIONARIES IN EAST 
AFRIOA. 


QUESTION— OBSERVATIONS. 

Viscount HALIFAX: My Lords, I 
desire to call-the attention of your 
Lordships’ House to the serious state of 
affairs on the East Coast of Africa, and 
to the seriuus danger to which the British 
missionaries in Eastern Africa will be 
exposed by hostile operations on the 
part of the German African Oom- 


pany against Pangani, or against the 
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inhabitants of other places in that. 
of Africa; and I have to ask the Phat 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs what 
steps he proposes to adopt to avert that 
danger. I hope the noble Marquess at 
the head of Her Majesty’s Government 
will be prepared to take the n 
steps for the preservation of the English 
missionaries on the coast from the great 
dangers to which they are exposed in 
consequence of the hostile operations 
against Pangani and Tanga. In 
bringing this matter forward, I ask 
that indulgence from your Lordships’ 
House, which I believe, is always 
extended to anyone who addresses 
our Lordships for the first time. 
i desire to occupy your Lordships’ 
attention for as short a time as 
possible, but it is necessary that I 
should state very briefly how the pre- 


sent crisis, which so seriously threatens: 


the lives of Englishmen, has been 
brought about. Not everyone of your 
Lordships, perhaps, may be aware how 
mnch has been done to promote good 
government and civilization, and to de- 
velop commercial enterprize at Zanzi- 
bar by the late Sultan, who died last 
year, under the influence and the 
uidance of Sir John Kirk, till recently 
ee Majesty’s Consul General at Zan- 
zibar. As compared with the state of 
things described by Captain Burton 20 

ears before, a complete transformation 
been effected in the social, material, 
and political aspect of that part of 
Africa. Such, at least, is the evidence 
of the distinguished African traveller, 
Mr. Joseph Thomson, in an article 
which appeared in the February num- 
ber of the ‘‘Contemporary Review.” 
Life and property are secure; the mis- 
sionaries hardly think it nec to 
close their doors at night; the us Gs 
character of the slave trade is altered, 
and its worst features have been put 
down. ‘The Arabs are getting accus- 
tomed to the idea of free labour, and 
trade, which is almost entirely in the 
hands of British residents, has increased 
in a remarkable degree. From quite 
an insignificant amount 20 > sp ago, 
the trade has been raised to the annual 
value of something little short of two 
millions sterling. So'much, my Lords for 
the material condition of the country. 
But the religious and moral prospects of 
the country are no less encouraging. 
Some of your Lordships may remember 
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the first beginnings ‘and subsequent 
history of the mission which, abet 28 
years ago, the Universities of Oxford 
and Oambridge sent out to Zanzibar 
and the interior of the country. Those 
of your Lordships who are acquainted 
with the history of that mission will, I 
am sure, bear me out when I say that it 
is impossible to find a nobler record of 
work done for God, or with a more 
absolute and entire sacrifice of self, 
than is to be found in the history of 
that mission. My Lords, the Universi- 
ties gave of their best; they grudged 
neither men nor money. These men, who 
were known to us at school and college, 
gave up everything—home, friends, and 
prospects—to throw themselves into this 
work, and some of them have sacrificed 
their lives to it. They have succumbed 
to the climate—among them two of the 
Bishops who headed the mission; but 
their places were taken by others, and 
the result is—the Established Church, 
the Free Church in Scotland, and the 
Church Missionary and London Mission 
Societies, having followed in the 

of the Universities’ mission—that the 
east part of Africa is covered with 
mission stations, and an example has 
been set of which England has every 
reason to be proud. How great that 
work has been may be judged from the 
words of Mr. Joseph Thomson, who is 
certainly anything but a favourable 
witness where missionary work is con- 
cerned— 

‘¢The missionaries,” says Mr. Thomson, in 
his article in the Contemporary Review, ‘‘ have 
undoubtedly raised the moral level of thousands 
with whom they have come in contact; they 
have made the name of Englishman revered 
and admired throughout the length and breadth 
of East Central Africa, and they have raised 
unbounded confidence in his word and good 
intentions,” 

But that is not all. In the recent 
troubles arising out of the German 
occupation, and while the Germans 
themselves have been in deadly 
conflict with the natives, the English, 
by common consent of Arabs and negro 
tribes alike, have been suffered to go to 
and fro between Zanzibar and the 
interior, it being openly declared by an 
excited population up in arms that this 
is owing to the value attached to the 
presence and work of the missionari 
and to the appreciation of the pure an 
devoted lives of the men they have 
watched so long and _ trusted 
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thoroughly. It should always be re- 
pons tna that in all this civilizing 
work, England, with the exception of a 
French mission, which has also done ex- 
cellent service, has been the sole agent ; 
so that I think there is every reason for 
the stongest intervention on the part of 
Her Majesty’s Government in the cir- 
cumstances which I will proceed to lay 
before the House. I desire to speak 
with every consideration for*the diffi- 
culties of the present situation, and 
the susceptibilities of others ; but facts 
are facts; and if justice is to be done, 
they must be stated. Unfortunately for 
the Sultan of Zanzibar and his subjects, 
unfortunately for the African tribes in 
the interior, unfortunately for the 
mission, and unfortunately, as I think, 
for themselves, the Germans in 1888 
embarked in their colonization scheme 
for East Africa. That scheme was part 
of the ‘‘scramble’’ for Africa which, 
since 1884, has, so little to their credit, 
been displayed by the nations of Europe. 
The immediate result of that scheme of 
colonization was the violation on the 
art of Germany of all the rights of the 
ultan of Zanzibar, who was forced to 
sign concessions greatly against his own 
interests, and who eventually found 
himself deprived of great portions of 
territory over which he had claimed 
authority. Large tracts in the interior 
were declared to be within the sphere of 
German influence, while within the 
limited region still left to him two-thirds 
of the coast line nearest to Zanzibar, 
including the access to our missionary 
stations, is to be administered by the 
German East African Company. The 
remaining third, but which is quite out- 
side the sphere occupied by the missions, 
is to be administered in the same way 
by an English company, the country 
behind it being declared to be under 
British influence. Now, my Lords, I 
am compelled to ask, in the first place, 
by what right powerful European 
countries should portion out in that way 
tracts of country that do not 
belong to them? Are they entitled to 
do so merely because they are more 
civilized and powerful than those with 
whom they come in contact? Can the 
fact that the authority claimed is inde- 
finite in its character affect in the 
slightest degree the justice of the tran- 
saction? And then, secondly, if limits 
are to be traced and boundaries fixed, 
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why are all the arrangements made 
without the representatives of the mis- 
sion bein — to know what is 
going on y is the mission allowed 
suddenly to find itself transferred from. 
the sphere of British influence and 
handed over — prema - African 
Company, whose ideas of liberty and 
the Tights of individuals are entirely 
different from those current among 
Englishmen, and that, too, when a 
slight alteration in the boundary, 
which would have left the Germans in. 
possession of a road to Kilima-Njaro,. 
might have prevented, even if nothing 
else had been done, the particular 
sources of danger to which the mission 
is now exposed? Without, however, 
pressing these questions, what cannot 
be denied is that the consequences of the: 
arrangements are agreed to have been 
disastrous. The Sultan, with the loss of 
his territory, lost also his influence ; the: 
mode in which the German East African 
Trading Company proceeded to carry 
out their settlement was aggressive in 
the extreme; and the Arabs and the 
negro tribes made common cause and 
rose up in arms against them. It soon 
became apparent that what was left of 
the Sultan’s authority on the coast 
would not be recognized by either Arab 
or negro if he continued his arrange- 
ments with the company, and that the 
company, without armed intervention, 
could not hope to re-establish themselves. 
in any coast town. Trade ceased alto- 
gether, security for life and property 
disappeared, and the present state of 
affairs is this, that the German Govern-- 
ment, thoughit has censured the conduct 
of the colonists, is now engaged in & 
struggle for the re-occupation of a terri- 
tory out of which the lawful owners 
have been partly cajoled and partly 
threatened, and of which the new 
owners have never at any time had 
more than a nominal possession. All 
that, as your Lordships will see, is not 
enough ; but, bad as it is, the position of 
affairs becomes infinitely worse when. 
England, under the plea of assisting in 
an attempt to put down the slave trade, 
is induced to join in a naval blockade- 
against the transport of slaves and 
munitioas of war along the whole coast, 
But, my Lords, whatever it may have 
been with us, the primary object of tha 
blockade was not the suppression 0 
the slave trade with others. Those wh q 
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‘know Africa best are unanimous that it 
7 yew the tg of the — trade 
‘ in the very slightest degree; in 
poe : filled.” it has tnosbcned 
them. It has inflicted untold miseries 
on the natives. The object of the 
blockade was to assert the alleged rights 
and repair the failure of the German 
East African Company; and what it 
has done has been to inflict untold 
miseries, not only on the so-called in- 
urgent towns, but on the innocent 
tribes of the interior, who, being de- 
prived of their supply of firearms 
and gunpowder, are at the mercy of 
their marauding neighbours—miseries 
which we might have prevented, but 
instead have rendered possible by our 
o-operation with Germany. Hitherto, 
while the Germans have never met with 
@ny encouragement from the natives, 
Englishmen have been received every- 
‘where with open arms. Now they are 
both being classed together as the 
matural enemies of the black man. I 
have said enough to put your Lord- 
ships in possession of the present posi- 
tion of affairs. The immediate peril to 
the mission which results from that 

sition of affairs, if the East African 

mpany, as they threaten to do, at- 
tack Pangani and Tanga, both of them 
within 30 miles of the mission stations, 
and by which access is obtained to them 
from the coast, is most grave and 
imminent. We may have the most 
serious news at any moment, for it is 
expected that Lieutenant Wissmann, 
who commands the German forces, will 
commence operations against those 
places at the close of the rainy season, 
and if he does, such an attack may 
very probably lead to a general mas- 
sacre, which will sweep away the whole of 
the missions and missionaries together. It 
is to meet this peril, if indeed it be not 
too late, that I have brought the matter 
before the attention of your Lordships’ 
House, and I would ask Her Majesty’s 
Government, with all the earnestness of 
which I am capable, what steps they 
are preparing to take in order to avert 
it? The missionaries desire no inter- 
ference on their behalf with either the 
Arabs or the negroes, but they do ex- 
pect, and those who are interested in 
their welfare have a right to claim for 
‘them, that the Government at home 
‘shall use all the influence which diplo- 
macy can exert to protect them and the 
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people among whom they have been 
rordiug fot" long, from the conse- 
quences of the action of another Euro- 
pean Power. It seems to me that 
sey and vigorous action is required 
m all those who are interested in the 
welfare of the African people, and who 
have the safety of the missions and the 
honour of England at heart. I think, 
and I trust your Lordships will 
with me, that the time has come when 
a strong P neers should be addressed 
without delay to the German Govern- 
ment against the threatened attack o 
Pangani and Tanga. My Lords, 
think it might be represented to Prince 
Bismarck that such an attack must go 
far to destroy the fruits of the devoted 
labours of British missionaries, which, 
during 25 years, have cost this coun’ 
most valuable lives and large sums 
money, and must place the lives of the 
missionaries themselves in the gravest 
peril; that if any serious catastrophe, 
arising from the conduct of the German 
company, should occur, the feeling of 
indignation in England is likely to be 
so strong that it would make any co- 
Mis with Germany in maintaining 
e blockade impossible; and that the 
German Government might therefore 
be asked to take immediate and effective 
action to restrain the company from 
undertaking military operations against 
Pangani and Tanga, or in any other 
place where they were likely to expose 
the missionaries to danger. My Lords, 
it does not appear to me that such 
remonstrances need be the less firm 
and decided because they are made 
in the most friendly and con- 
ciliatory spirit. We should, as it 
seems to me, frankly admit the very 
serious difficulties in which the German 
company have found itself placed, and 
we should express a most sincere desire 
to afford it every help in our power in 
endeavouring to extricate itself by 
peaceful means from the difficulties by 
which it is surrounded. What has 
already taken place on the African 
Coast, and in view of the present state 
of feeling of the native populatio 
makes it impossible that peace an 
order can be re-established among them 
by force of arms without an expenditure 
of lives and money altogether out of 
proportion to any benefit that can be 
derived from it. My Lords, I think 
this state of things is also a proof of 
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the evils resulting from conferring 
wers of government and administra- 
tion on trading companies, as distinct 
from facilities for commercial enterprize. 
Your Lordships will remember that in 
1833, when the Act for renewing the 
charter of the East Indian Company was 
» the company was prohibited 

m engaging in the future in any 
mercantile transaction, on the ground 
that it was not expedient to allow a 
body of traders to exercise the powers 
of government. The German company, 
if its attentions were confined to agri- 
culture and commerce, might prove 
successful in deriving a profit from its 
operations ; but the success of trade and 
iculture is impossible without peace 
and order and the goodwill of the popu- 
lation, and all hope of these, for the 
og at least, has been lost by the 
way in which the powers which 

the Sultan of Zanzibar was made to 
concede to them have been exercised, 
especially by the way in which duties 
on imports have been levied. This feel- 
ing of hostility to the company will 
certainly not be removed by further 
warlike proceedings, and while it lasts, 


neither agriculture nor commerce can be 


carried on with profit. Nor is it more 
likely that the company, after paying 
for the cost of maintaining its authority 
by force of arms, will realize a revenue 
by taxation which will afford the means 
of paying an interest on the capital of 
the shareholders. Considerations such as 
these, which are in the interests of the 

s themselves, might surely be 
submitted to Prince Bismarck, and might 
lead not only to such steps in the 
immediate present as are required to 
insure the safety of our missionaries, 
but to further arrangements in the 
future, to the at benefit of Africa 
and of commercial enterprize generally. 
Without entering, however, into these 
larger matters, I will only repeat that I 
earnestly hope, whatever else may be 
done or left undone, Her Majesty’s 
Government will at once address an 
energetic protest to the German Govern- 
ment against the pro attack on 
Pangani and Tanga. that duty be 
not performed, and a disaster should be 


suffered by the British missivnaries, I‘ 


am convinced a very deep feeling of 

indignation will be aroused throughout 

the country. It has, indeed, been sug- 

gested that in order to avoid the dangers 
Viscount Halifax 
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hanging over them the missionaries 
should withdraw, but I do not think that. 
any Member of this House would en- 
dorse such advice. Danger is no reason 
why the missionaries should withdraw. 
It is a reason why they should ray It 
is not necessary to save one’s life, but it 
is necessary to save it from dishonour, 
The missionaries cannot—they will not 
—abandon their converts, and leave 
them exposed to what is worse than 
death, the danger of apostasy. The 
Bishop writes in the most explicit 
terms to say:— 

‘‘ We should consider it the gravest derelic. 
tion of duty and disgraceful to us as Christians 
and missionaries to abandon the native Ohris-. 
tians, and under no circumstances can we: 
consent to do so.” 

He and his clergy and the staff of 
the missions will remain at their 
ts, and, if need be, die at them, 
Te they do they will have done their 
duty, and they will reap their reward; 
and I, for one, shall pity only those 
who, directly or indirectly, are n- 
sible for a state of things which has 
produced such a wrong to our own 
country, such misfortune to Africa, and 
so great a disgrace to the English name. 
Bisoop or LONDON: I shall 

not take up very much of the time of 
your Lordships’ House, bui' I wish to 
strongly emphasize the fact which has 
been so plainly pointed out by the noble 
Viscount, that it is absolutely impossible 
the missionaries should be withdrawn 
from their posts. It is not as if they 
had just gone there and were beginning 
their work. They have won a large 
number of converts; they have lived 
among those people and conciliated their 
affections; and it would be quite im- 
possible for them in the hour of danger 
to withdraw without doing spiritual mis- 
chief such as it was impossible for 
ministers of the Gospel to contemplate. 
Any advice that might be given to the 
missionaries to withdraw from their 
would, I am certain, be quite use- 

less, and, indeed, such advice ought not 
to be given. The circumstances are such 
as to make it imperative upon them to 
stay. My Lords, I do not venture to 
enter into details as to what should be 
done in thismatter. I have the greatest 
confidence in the Government, and be- 
lieve that they earnestly desire to see 
that right is done; but I think it might 
addiah Chews in doing right if they were 
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supported by a strong feeling in the 


eountry that every effort should be used 
to maintain peacein Zanzibar. If it be 

ible to put a stop to warlike opera- 
Fons, if the Government have it in their 
power by any means whatever to pre- 
vent or diminish bloodshed—and it is no 
ordinary bloodshed that is likely to 
result from the continuance of such 
warlike operations as are threatened — 
I would press upon the Government that 
the effort is a duty which they owe to both 
the interest and the honour of England. 
*Toe Eart or SELBORNE: My 
Lords, I cannot help adding my voice to 
the appeals which hat been made to 
the ernment in this matter. I do 
not think there can be anything of 
much more importance in the interest 
of humanity than for us to do 
something now, if it be possible, towards 
paying the debt we owe to Africa 
jor the wrongs we have done her for so 
many generations. I feel, my Lords—as 
indeed I am sure you must all feel— 
that it isa terrible reproach to European 
civilization, and to the Christian name, 
that apparently we cannot come into 
contact with savage tribes without doing 
them harm and wrong. My Lords, we 
have been for some time past en- 
deavouring to repair the many wrongs 
we have done these people by all the 
means in our power. ‘There is every 
ground for confidence that the efforts 
which are being made to carry civiliza- 
tion and the Gospel into the interior of 
Africa from the east coast will be suc- 
cessful in achieving a very great work 
if they are not interfered with. All the 
accounts which have reached us of the 
conduct of the noble band of men who 
have been engaged in that work, not 
only evoke the strongest sympathies of 
us all in the great work they are doing, 
but create the greatest confidence that, 
unless something is done to frustrate 
their work, it will bring blessing to 
Africa. Not much more than a year ago 
we had accounts of the devotion not only 
of the English missionaries, but of young 
men, their converts—Africans, negroes 
—who had been sent out, had stood the 
fire of a cruel persecution, and had suf- 
fered torture and death with a fortitude 
equal to that of the primitive Christian 
martyrs. The account of those young 
negro men who died by torture rather 
than do base and vicious acts at the 
command of the. barbarous chieftain of 
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the country in which they lived, was, I 
think, equal to any heroism that we 
can read of in history. I am sure 
that the work which is going on, so 
great and promising as it is, cannot fail 
to receive the respect and sympathy of 
all. Germans are now, by their military 


operations, in dan of counteracting 
Paar in that a in which 
may be said to ethan, wes begun it; for it 
happens that about 50 years ago the first 
explorers of that region were two German 
bere it ah named Kraps and Isen- 
. e dangers now threatening 
this. good cause were thoroughly under- 
stood by the German Government, I feel 
sure they would take means to compel 
their citizens to limit their warlike oper- 
ations in the interest of humanity. 

*Toze Anrcusisoorp or OANTER- 
BURY : My Lords, I am unwilling to 
detain you by anything I can say in this 
matter lest I should sole away from the 
etfect which the eloquent yet cautious 
appeals made to your Lordships must 
produce. I canonly add my testimony 
to what has been said, having been 
lately engaged in looking through the 
history of the work done by the mis- 
sions. I must bear my testimony to the 
fact that the noble Viscount has made 
his statement upon the work of the 
missions without exaggeration, and that 
he has understated rather than over- 
stated the good effected. The know- 
ledge of this work has penetrated 
this whole country. I am sure I do not 
exaggerate when I say that a deep feel- 
ing of thankfulness has taken possession 
of all for the work done by these African 
missions. It was only last week that St. 
Paul’s was filled with an immense econ- 
gregation at a week-day morning ser- 
vice, and meetings equally crowded were 
held in the afternoon and evening to 
listen to addresses upon this subject 
from people who knew what they 
were saying. It is, I agree with the 
speakers who have already addressed 
your Lordships, altogether impossible 
that these benefactors of Africa can with- 
draw one foot. They have not only been 
doing their work as clergymen and 
civilizers, but they have already suc- 
ceeded in planting settlements over a 
great tract of African Continent, and 
are moving onward in a new 
My Lords, if they were to withdraw, or 
were even advised to withdraw, this would 
be a thing unparalleled in the whole 
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history of Christianity. Such a work, 
such a mission, has never been with- 
drawn from yet by the Church for fear 
ef danger. My Lords, I should like 
to point out that the danger is not 
merely the general danger which 
women, children, and missionaries are 
likely to suffer when a_ general 
state of warlike agitation exists in 
the country. All are of course placed 
ina position of danger. But there are 
distinct, definite dangers to which the 
very work that has been done peculiarly 
exposes these missions and converts. At 
this moment the news of the expected 
onset of war is travelling inland like a 
great wave rushing onwards among all 
the tribes of that part of Africa. When 
war does break out it is quite certain 
that the tribes of the interior will 
eome pouring down, and making no 
distinction, will look upon all white 
faces as the faces of enemies. But, 
my Lords, there is another great danger 
which exists in the very excellence of 
the buildings which the missionaries 
have erected. Almost the only solid, 
substantial buildings in the districts are 
those which have been erected at these 
missions. The missionaries have built 
—_ granite churches, huge rectangular 

uildings and courts of all kinds for the 
purpose of carrying on their civilizing 
work. There is the definite certainty 
that those substantial buildings must be 
occupied by belligerents, either invaders 
or invaded, and they will be made the 
basis of operations if warfare begins at 
all. That, therefore, is a great danger 
to be avoided. There can be no doubt 
that the first burst of assault on either 
side will be delivered on the homes of 
the missionaries. It is not merely, there- 
fore, protection of their persons that is 
wanted. If they were withdrawn, or if 
they removed in order to be taken care 
of, a great obstacle would be laid in 
the path of Christianity. It would be 
felt that these missionaries who came 
there with professions of love and zeal 
for the welfare of the African people were 
ready to desert their fellow Christians 
whom.they had made believers, and 
to take care of themselves in the 
hour of danger. My Lords, I am sure 
there is an intense feeling throughout 
the country, which is deepening every 
day, a trust that some arrangement may 
be made between the German and the 
English Governments by which, in the 
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first pe gee the ae en 
aries an ir might be 
tected, and, in the: posttest ahote 
cause saved from destruction. a 
Tue Marovess or SALISBURY? 
My Lords, I wuch wish that the notiog 
of the noble Viscount had indicated 
more fully the subject matter he intended 
to bri efore us, because he has mixed 
up with the matter indicated in hig 
notice—that of immediate danger td 
the missionaries — many controverted 
uestions with which it is impossible ta 
eal unless sufficient wee has been 
iven. There are questions of diplomacy 
Shich could not be raid _ th abemes 
of some of those who are la respon- 
sible for what has vaanehir am not 
prepared to give to the noble Lord’s 
account of those transactions that testi- 
mony for accuracy which the most rev. 
Prelate has given to his account of the 
condition of the Universities mission. 
There are many points in respect of 
which I should challenge his account of 
the past. For instance, he spoke of 
German colonization having begun in 
1888. I cannot follow his chronology, 
for it began with the German Protec- 
torate in 1884. Negotiations went on 
at the end of Earl Granville’s time, 
during the time I was at the Foreign 
Office, and during Lord Rosebery’s 
time, and the line which the noble Lord 
alluded to, settling the limits of German 
and of English influence, was drawn 
about two months after Lord Iddesleigh 
came into office. No doubt this is a 
subject suitable for discussion; there 
area great many interesting questions 
raised by it; but it is a subject which 
can only be examined by the light of 
the correspondence, if we had it in our 
hands, and which cannot be properly: 
dealt with without any notice that it 
would be the subject of special con- 
sideration. We must draw a line at 
the time when the Germans became, by 
International. Law, practically masters 
of the territory in question. The 
procedure by which they became masters: 
of it is, of course, open to comment and: 
discussion and to the examination of any- 
responsibility that any Minister of the 
Crown may have had. When once we: 
pass the time at which agreements were: 
made and this territory had become to 
all intents and purposes German terri<: 
tory, it is then merely confusing the: 
question to mix up the consideration as: 
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to how that territory was acquired with 
the events that subsequently occurred. 
Again, I must take exception to the 
terms in which the noble Lord described 
the blockade. He rather intimated that 
the two Powers which had undertaken 
it had done so without any intention to 
—- the slave trade. I do not 
think there is the slightest foundation 
for such an insinuation. I believe that 
during the time the blockade has lasted 
the slave trade has been absolutely 
stopped; many hundred dhows have 
been searched; and in not more than 
one has any trace of the slave trade 
been discovered. The slave trade across 
the water has been absolutely stopped 
by these operations. Of course, you 
cannot stop a great crime of this kind 
without irritating the criminals. You 
must give up hee of ever arresting 
this terrible scourge if you are to be 
deterred by the fear of what may be 
done by those who set it on foot and 
who get their living by it. You must 
brave their wrath if you are to 
our efforts to a successful conclusion. 
ut the matter which is the subject of 
the noble Lord’s question, and which, I 
think, is a ge subject for our con- 
sideration, nothing to do with the 
original acquisition of the German 
territory. When the strip of coast was 
taken possession of by the German com- 
pany it was terribly mismanaged. 
eat mistakes were made, and the 
result was a rising among the Mahome- 
dans principally, aided by many natives, 
and this caused a vast calamity. If the 
moble Lord asks for our regret for that, 
we give it earnestly, but it is not we 
who caused the calamities. We had 
nothing to do with the conduct of the 
‘oolonizing operations; we were not 
responsible for the mistakes that occurred 
or the calamities that followed them. 
Now, we are in the presence of this 
‘state. of facts. The German Govern- 
ment say that for the sake of their 
military honour, for the sake of their 
aolonial interests, for the sake of the 
rights they have acquired, it is essential 


_ tothem as a nation to re-establish their 


supremacy w those points of the 
coast where they have been defeated, 
and it is at their expense and under 
their authority that the operations 
are being conducted. The result 
-of those military operations, which are 
just like any other military operations, 
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which are as defensible or as indefen- 
sible as any other act of war, has been 
to cause a a ne of — 
excitement and perturbation throughout 
the surrounding country—an awakening 
of animosities and quarrels and race 
hatreds, creed hatreds, and hatreds 
arising from prejudices. That state of 
things is not, of course, peculiar to 
those military operations; it is the 
same in any operations that may be 
conducted against any nation on any 
uncivilized coast—in any we may have 
conducted in the east or the south, just 
as much asin those conducted by the 
Germans. But most unhappily at a 
station not far from the coast there is 
established the Universities mission, 
which is maintained by Bishop Smythies 
and a devoted following fromthe niver- 
sities. I most freely and earnestly sub- 
scribe to all that has been said by the 
previous ee in praise of the 
splendid self-denial of those men. Itis 
yon ye to speak of their high duties 
and action with too great enthusiasm. 
Whether they have on this occasion 
adopted a right course of conduct I very 
much doubt. They were warned by the 
Consul General in August last that their 
position was dangerous, aud that they 
had better withdraw in time. They 
were warned again in November, they 
were warned againin April, and I be- 
lieve they have just been warned once 
more. But to all those warnings they 
have turned a deaf ear. They said a 
higher duty than any earthly prudence 
impelled them to remain where . they 
were. It is impossible to praise too 
highly the spirit which dictates such 
conduct, but the position of the secular 
authorities becomes embarrassing in the 
extreme. Every British subject has a 
right to appeal to the British Authorities 
to do all they can to protect him, to save 
his life and liberty, to rescue him in any 
difficulties. But as a corresponding 
duty he must conform to the advice of 
the secular authority to which he 
appeals; and this is what the mission- 
aries decline to do. In those circum- 
stances, they declining to move from this 
agitated district in the presence of great; 
immediate, but only temporary danger, 
and their friends at the same time here 
calling on the British Authorities to pro- 
tect them, we are placed in a position 
which, I think, any one who will con- 
sider it calmly must acknowledgeto be 
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one in which we ought not to be placed. 
I do not believe that, if I may express 
my opinion on so great a question, it is 
an article of Christian duty to 
remain unnecessarily in the presence 
of danger which by reasonable 
precaution might be avoided. I do 
greatly honour the motives of the men 
ing those things, but I cannot honestly 
say that I think they have taken the 
wisest, best, and most Christian course. 
The noble Lord calls upon us to rescue 
them. How are wetodo it? We can- 
not despatch an army. I do not suppose 
the noble Lord will recommend us to 
send the Mediterranean fleet to stop 
these operations. But he recommends 
us to try the exhortations of diplomacy. 
Does any one who has paid any attention 
to diplomatic history seriously think 
that the considerations on which the 
noble Lord dwelt with so much eloquence, 
ion, and evident sincerity have not 

mn weighed by the men who are 
responsible for this condnct; and that 
coming from us, they will have the 
power of turning back the strong motives 
which are expressed in the words 
“military honour and Imperial 
necessity”? ? I can only say that heart 
and mind I am most earnestly with 
everything said by the noble Lords who 
have spoken; and whatever may be the 
subject matter of their recommendations 
the mere authority of the two right rev. 
Prelates and the noble Lords who spoke 
is enough to cause me to make earnest 
representations to the German Govern- 
ment. This I shall do, being urged to 
it by their representations and their 
high authority. But I do not for a 
moment say that I believe it isin the 
power of any diplomatic exhortation, or 
any exhortation of a higher kind than 
diplomatic, to put a stop to those military 
operations. The only sonnd, proper, 
and genuine way for the missionaries 
to reconcile their Christian duty with the 
danger in front of which they find them- 
selves, and the only way to avert calami- 
ties, which will be heartrending to all 
= hear of them in this land, and which 
ill give a terrible blow to the progress 
of Christian missions, is for en to 
withdraw for a time, fora brief time, 
in presence of a danger which is the 
necessary result of military operations, 
and which will disappear when those 
military operations are at an end. 
My voice is not strong enough 


The Archbishop of Canterbury 
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to reach them. I have done my 
best, and I shall earnestly impress 
any possible precautions in this 
matter on the German Government. [I 
trust that those devoted men may not 
suffer a fate which I cannot but feeb 
that their own imprudent conduct has: 
to some extent courted. 


PUBLIC WORKS AT CAPE TOWN. 

Viscount SIDMOUTH: My Lords, 
I rise to move for all the correspon- 
dence that has between the 
Colonial Office and the Cape of Good 
Hope Government since November last 
with reference—first, to the continua- 
tion of the Cape Town Railway to 
Simon’s Town ; secondly, to the exten- 
sion of the works connected with the 
docks in Table Bay. Your Lordships 
are well aware that a railway from Cape 
Town to Simon’s Town, affording means 
of access to and fro, is a work of the 
greatest importance to the colony, and 
one involving no very great expense. 
You are aware also that our own Im- 
perial interests are very considerable 
there, because it is the only station 
which we have for our ships; for, 
although there is some harbour accom~- 
modation at Table Bay, we have really 
no accommodation there for men-of- 
war. At Simon’s Bay we have already 
laid out considerable sums, and it is for 
the purpose of protecting chis sole har- 
bour which we have for our ships on the 
East Coast that we ask for this railway. 
I believe that a small railway comes 
down for about seven miles from 
Simon’s Town, but for commercial pur- 
poses it is utterly insufficient, and the 
sole purpose for which the railway has 
been commenced is to place Simon’s 
Town in communication with our im- 
portant station in that of Africa. 
2n 1884, when Lord Hartington was 
Secretary of State for War, a Report. 
was made on our Colonial Stations, and: 
in that Report I think your Lordships 
will find that Simon’s Bay is stated to- 
be a most important coaling station. It- 
is considered in the same light of im- 
portance as any station in the Indian 
Seas. I may mention that with regard 
to Table Bay, the sum asked for was 
£92,000. The large docks, which did 
not exist a few years ago, have been 
constructed by the Colonial Govern- 
ment; and Her Majesty’s Government, 
having no dockyard in that part, and. 
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having no means whatever of accommo- 
dation for ships except that station, 
have availed themselves of those docks 
for the pu of repairing several of 
Her Majesty’s ships. In view of the 
accommodation, it seems to me not at all 
unreasonable that the Colonial Govern- 
ment should ask for the com ively 
small sum of £92,000 to enable them to 
complete the works. Contingencies may 
arise—though I hope they may never 
do so—in which the opportunity of 
using those stations for ial pur- 
poses would be very valuable, and I 
raise my humble protest against any 
icy which would tend to alienate us 

m our fellow subjects at the Cape. 
The ms stations have acquired—in Be 
eyes of military and naval men—a 
ter importance than they possessed 

in past years, because it is n to 
keep that route to India open in the 
event of the Suez Oanal being stopped 
at any time. Naval and military ex- 
perts all agree that the Cape station is 
one that must be maintained, seeing its 
value as a coaling station. I am in- 
formed that the Oape Government have 
ined, in consequence, as they 

state, of having had very little notice 
taken of the complaints which they have 
addressed to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, to complete the works at this 
— th — and rd — re- 
cently a Vote providing that the 
work pane com Ibted at their own 
expense. I ho t the noble Lord 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
will lay on the Table the correspon- 
dence which has passed between the 
Qolonial Office and the Cape Govern- 
ment since last November, so that we 
may see whether the statements to 
which I have referred are correct or not. 
I therefore move for that correspon- 
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Moved— 


“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty for all correspondence that has 
— between the Colonial Office and the 

ape of Good Hope Government since last 
November with reference—first, to the con- 
tinuation of the Cape Town Railway to Simon’s 
Town ; secondly, to the extension of the works 
connected with the docks in Table Bay.’’— 
(The Viscount Sidmouth.) 


*Lorpv KNUTSFORD: My Lords, in 
answer tothe question put by the noble 
Viscount, 1 am told that no correspon- 
dence has passed between the Cape 
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Government and the Colonial Office since 
November, and therefore I am unable to 
to lay any Papers on the Table. I do not 
know to what the noble Viscount referred. 
when he alluded to some complaint 
on the of the Cape Government 
that their applications have been un- 
answered. e last application whick 
was made by the Agent General in 1888, 
and a Paper has been presented to Par- 
liament which contains the answer of 
the Colonial Office to that application. 
That answer was given on the 23rd of 
March, 1888, and it shows that 
Her Majesty’s Government are fully 
alive to the importance of the ques- 
tion of the defence of the Cape. 
Her Majesty’s Government have al- 
ready expended, or undertaken to 
spend, £82,000 on guns and special 
fittings for Table Bay; and, besides 
that, they have already spent in Simon’s 
Bay, or undertaken to spend, something 
like £48,000. Therefore, I think it is 

ing outside the mark to say that the 

vernment are not aware of, and did’ 
not fully recognize, the importance of 
defending Table Bay and Simon’s Bay. 
The Government also recognize fully the 
good work which the Colonial Govern- 
ment have done in respect of Table Bay ; 
and I think they have shown their 
interet in that work by proceeding on the 
samo lines with the Cape Government 
as they have with all other Colonial 
Governments—that is to say, that the 
local Government shall do the work and 
that the Imperial Government shall pro-- 
vide the armaments. That has been 
carried out in thecase of the Oape 
Government. But, as I have said, there 
is no correspondence to lay on the 
Table. 

Viscount SIDMOUTH: We have 
been expecting communications to 
arrive. 

*Lorpv KNUTSFORD: I can only say’ 
that no communications have arrived. _ 

Viscount SIDMOUTH: Then EF 
withdraw my application. 

CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE. 

BILL. (No. 78.) 
THIRD READING. 

Order for Third Reading read. 

*Lorpv ADDINGTON: My Lords, L 
desire to make a few observations upon 


this measure. I regard the Pro 
Duty as indefensible and unstatesman- 
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like. The rule laid down by Adam | up by accumulation. I hold that this is 
‘Smith was that taxation should be levied | a tax which is wholly indefensible, and 


according toa man’s means and in the 
mode that is most convenient to him; 
but what can be more inconvenient than 
to tax the children of a deceased father 
with 4 per cent, which is to be provided 
-out of the corpus? When the Probate 
Duty was introduced it was considered 
in its right character as simply giving 
~to the person in charge of the probate 
the right to administer the property. 
But successive Ministers have turned it 
into a method of extortion, and the 
-original 10s. stamp for probates of any 
value has grown up to its present pro- 
portions of 4 per cent ad valorem. I 
-earnestly refer your Lordships to the 
practice of that great authority 
upon taxation, Mr. Pitt? The 
probate then charged was simply the 
stamps upon certificates granting to 
the person making probate the right 
‘to inister the property. Pitt care- 
fully abstained from taxing wives or 
- hi , because a wife is entitled to 
provision and the children are the 
natural heirs who have a right to their 
father’s patrimony. The national in- 
-come ought to be derived from individual 
incomes, according to the means of the 
individuals, Through the probate you 
:tax at the most inconvenient time, and 
in the most inconvenient manner. This 
increase in the Death Duties is open to 
many objections. The Death Duties have 
‘been described as a charge upon accu- 
‘mulation ; they act also upon property 
depressed by low rents and diminished 
prices. This increased taxation will fall 
‘upon landed property at a time, when, 
owing to agricultural depression its real 
value has been very greatly depreciated. 
There are . hundreds of properties 
‘throughout the country which, owing to 
‘the extreme depression, have been so 
diminished in ‘heir productive value ; 
that they hardly yield enough to pay 
~the interest on mortgages, and yet those 
roperties are to be still further dimin- 
‘ished by this tax. ‘Is not that a cruelty? 
With his property probably mortgaged 
up to the hilt what isa man to do? I 
.say that it is difficult to conceive any- 
‘thing more monstrous in the present 
state of the agricultural interest, than 
‘the imposition of this tax in the case of 
properties which have either come down 
an value by inherited burthens or grown 


Lord Addington 





I enter my most solemn against 
this kind of legislation, which is entirely 
antagonistic to the best teachings of 
political economy. Those who are re. 
sponsible for it do not follow the prin: 
ciples of Adam Smith, and their legisla: 
tion is at variance with the views alike 
of the greatest writers on political 
economy, and of the ablest financiers. 
Tue Kart or FEVERSHAM: My 
Lords, I hope the time will never comé 
when this House will give merely ¢ 
formal assent to measures of ° thig 
description. In the financial arrange: 
ments of the Government the Chancellor 
of ‘the Exchequer has, on the whole, 
been- very successful in his general 
—_ but at the same time, I cannot 
ut regret that he has not been more 
suecessful in relation to those taxes 
which — more cr less upon the agri- 
cultural interest. I agree with much 
that has fallen from the noble Lord wha 
has just spoken. I think this tax will 
fall with undue heaviness on the agri- 
cultural interest, and will practical 
result in an increase of taxation on ee 
The landed interest is, on the — 
entitled to relief from taxation, as the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer admitted 
last year by his proposed van and horse 
tax. I hope the van and horse tax will 
be re-introduced, or that Her Majesty's 
Government will find some other substi- 
tute to relieve the taxation falling on 
land. I also regret the proposed increase 
in the duty on beer. The increase is 
not great, but small matters of this kind 
are very irritating. The right hon. 
Gentleman has invited the Oounty 
Councils throughout the country ‘te 
express their opinions upon the matter! 
Some of them have expressed their 
opinions, and others have not. At the 
same time, I think they all more or less 
unite in the hope that some substitute 
may be found for the taxation falling on 
land. It is always with reluctance that 
I differ from proposals put forward by 
the head of Her Majesty’s Government; 
but I cannot help asserting that, instead 
of increasing the taxation on the landed 
interest, as is now proposed, what is 
wanted is some scheme that will — 
out the promise of the Government made 
last year with regard to relieving that 
taxation. : 
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‘Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
Lords, I fully agree with my noble 
Friends that the Death Duties are a bad 
tax, but every tax may be so described. 
Money has, however to be got, and the 
a that has to be solved by 
Majesty’s Government is not as to 
finding an ideal tax, but as to what tax 
isthe least undesirable under the cir- 
cumstances which surround us. My 
noble Friend, Lord Addington, referred 
to high authorities, but Iam afraid he 
must admit that the current of authority 
is against any large increase of indirect 
taxation. 1 cannot agree with the noble 
Lord’s views as to income tax. It is 
not wise on every exigency to resort to 
an increase of the income tax. The 
foundation of that tax was that its im- 
position was to be a great financial 
resource in cases of national emergency. 
If any great trouble was to come upon 
us, as long as the income tax is kept 
low in ordinary times, we shall have in 
it‘enormous resources at our command. 
On the general ground of policy, there- 
fore, I think it would be unwise to force 
that tax too high. It has been urged 
that this Budget will press very heavily 
on land. But it is difficult to see why 
Death Duties should press unduly on 
the agricultural interest. The accumu- 
lations to be dealt with at death far 
oftener take the form of personalty than 
of land, and it is calculated that this 
tax will bring in far more from person- 
alty than from land. With regard to 
the horse and van tax of last year, to 
which reference has been made, it is to 
be regretted that that tax did not com- 
mend itself to public opinion, but it 
must be borne in mind that it met with 
severe criticism from many of those who 
represented the agricultural interest. 
If the County Councils express them- 
selves in favour of these taxes, they will 
not find the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
disinclined to push them forward ; but if 
both the County Councils and the agri- 
cultural interest are opposed to them, I 
am afraid they would not have friends 
enough to secure their acceptance by 
the Legislature. My Lords, my only 
apology for this tax is that money was 
required for a great purpose, and there 
was no other way of obtaining it with- 
out causing greater inconvenience than 
this Budget will create by the imposition 
of this temporary tax ; and, without in 
the least denying the objectionable 


Assizes Reliof Bill. 
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character of this tax in several particu- 
lars, Her Majesty’s Government feck 
that they had no other choice before 
them but to make the p or to 
forego the expenditure required by the 
necessities of the country. 

Bill read 8* (according to order), and 
passed. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES ACT (1855) AMEND- 
MENT BILL, (No. 50.) 


Read 38° (according to order), and 
passed. 


INDECENT ADVERTISEMENTS BILL. 
(No. 77.) 


Read 3* (according to order), and 
passed, and sent to the Commons. 


NAVAL DEFENCE BILL. (No. 80.) 
PALATINE COURT OF DURHAM BILL. 
(No. 71.) 

House in Committee (according to 
order); Bills reported without Amend- 
ment; and to be read 3* on Friday next. 


NATIONAL DEBT BILL. (No. 79.) 


Read 3* (according to order), and 
passed. 


ASSIZES RELIEF BILL. (No. 96.) 
ARBITRATION BILL. (No. 97.) 

Reported from the Standing Commit-- 
tee for Bills relating to Law, &c., with 
Amendments: The Report thereof re- 
ceived; and Bills re-committed to a 
Committee of the whole House on 
Friday next; and to be printed as 
amended. 

Standing Oommittees for General 
Bills and for Bills relating to Law, &c.. 

Ordered, That the Standing Commit- 
tees have leave to print and circulate 
the Bills as amended by them. 


House adjourned at Six o’clock, to Friday 
next, a Quarter past Ten o’clock.- 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 28th May, 1889. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
eee (jase 
BARRY DOCK AND RAILWAYS BILL. 
[Lords.] (By order.) 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made and Question proposed, 
*«That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Herbert Gardner.) 


*Smz J. PULESTON (Devonport): I 
regret that I feel myself compelled to 
occupy the time of the House in moving 
the rejection of this Bill. I believe 
that there is no opposition to the 
measure except to Clauses 13 to 18, which 
‘relate to the pilotage. If these clauses 
are struck out no objection whatever 
will be made to the progress of the Bill. 
I hold a statement in my hand which 
thas been issued by the promoters of the 
Bill, and it suggests that the immediate 
necessity for the measure has arisen out 
of the refusal of the Cardiff Pilotage 
Board to fix pilotage rates. In a second 
statement, which has since been issued, 
the promoters frankly own that other 
and very important points are raised by 
the Bill, and that the opposition is only 
directed to an incidental part of the 
measure. In that case we are entirely 
ready to meet the Barry Company on 
the question of rates if they will leave 
the matter to the Board of Trade, or to 
be settled by business men in a business 
‘way under the supervision or by the 
Board of Trade direct. A specious 
one’, however, is raised that the 
Bill ought to go in the usual way for 
the consideration of a Committee up- 
stairs. [An !:on. Memper: Hear, hear. | 
My hon. Friend says ‘‘ Hear, hear,’ 
but I venture to say that if the proposals 
contained in all Bills brought in by 

rivate companies, were to be inquired 
into by this House, the time of the 
House of Commons would be princi- 
pally occupied in matters in which they 
ought not to concern themselves. As I 
have said we are prepared to meet the 
promoters’ contention, that the sole 
reason for the introduction of the Bill is 
thealleged refusal of the Cardiff Pilotage 
Board to reconsider their determination 
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asto the fixing of pilotage rates by leaving 


the matter to the proper authorities orthe 
Board of Trade. e Barry Company 


appear to have been anxious to avoid 
any discussion upon the question of 
rates. and a gentleman who is areely 
interested in promoting the Bill 
told me that he is thankful he shall not 
to be required to give evidence in favour 
of the measure upstairs. This, I think, 
shows that the real desire and object of 
the directors of this great important and 
wealthy company is not so much to 
advance the public interests as the 
uniaryjinterests of the company. Now, 
yoann that the House of Commons 
ought not to be asked to decide ques- 
tions affecting the direct interests of 
corporations, where the public interests 
are not concerned. It is urged that 
both parties will receive fair play at the 
hands of a Committee. I t that, but 
what does it mean to the pilots? It 
will undoubtedly entail a very hea’ 
tax upon the sgt 9 fund, whi 
means the savings of the pilots them- 
selves, to have to fight this Billin a 
Committee of the House of Commons, 
It will be said that the Bill has 
passed the House of Lords. No doubt 
that is eo, but itonly passed, I am told, by 
the casting vote of the Chairman. Then, 
again, I must remind the House that 
there is a Bill before the House founded 
on the report of the Pilotage Commit- 
tee of last year, and one of the strong 
recommendations of the Committee was 
that the system of employing choice 
pilots being a real grievance should be 
got rid of. In the face of that recom- 


mendation, this Bill is based on the — 


principle of preference, and it is sought 
to establish a new Pilotage Authority 
involving all the objectionable features 
of choice pilots. e Pilotage Com- 
mittee also reported that they attached 
great importance to the Pilotage Super- 
annuation Fund being maintained on @ 
solid basis, as affording security for the 
continuation of the best class of men in 
the service. Yet that is another part of 
the report which the promoters of this 
Bill seek to set aside. The passing of 
the Bill will very seriously interfere 
with the Superannuation Fund. The 
expenses will remain the same, but the 
income of the pilots will be destroyed by 
at least one-third. It is said that the 
pilots earn good wages. The average 
in earnings per man in 1887 is put 
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down by the Barry people at £396, 
but out of thatsum £130 went to main- 
tain efficient craft, and there was the 
interest of £25,000, the amount invested 
in 38 boats, to pay in addition to other 
expenses. It is said that the Barry 
Company have no pecuniary interest in 
the pilotage clauses. If that is so, it 
will be easy for them to come to the 
arrangement I su , namely, that 
the matter should be submitted to the 
Board of Trade. There is no precedent 
whatever for the creation of two Pilot- 
age Authorities within the same port. 
At present the docks have not de 
opened, and therefore there is no exist- 
ing grievance ; the proposals of the Bill 
are op to all the arrangements 
made in the Bill of 1884, and the 
Bill of 1885. The pilots supported 
the Bill of 1885 on the distinct 
understanding that the pilotage of 
(ardiff as then settled was not to 
be interfered with: We have it in 
evidence before the Oommittee last 
year that the pilotage of the port 
as now constituted works smoothly 
and satisfactorily for all interests, 
and there was not one word from 
the Barry Dock Company to imply 
that it is working otherwise than satis- 
factory. The report of the Pilotage 
Committee was unanimous on the points 
mentioned, and I think that its recom- 
mendations ought to be adhered to. It 
is said that the constitution of the Pilot- 
age Board of Oardiff is one-sided and 
antagonistic to the interests of Barry 
Docks. Now, I have no interest in this 
question, either directly or indirectly, 
and my sole object is to represent the 
interests of the pilots; and what I 
object to is that they should be converted 
into a kind of battledore and shuttlecock 
for the convenience of two opposing 
authorities. The representation of the 
port at this moment includes six repre- 
sentatives of the Bute Docks, seven of 
‘the Barry Docks, and five who are 
meutral. Surely that is not so much a 
one-sided Pilotage Board as the 
promoters of the Bill would lead 
us to think. The Barry pilotage 
ground only covers five miles, whereas 
that of Cardiff covers 60 miles. Yet 
the Barry Board. want to have the 
pilotage under their own exclusive con- 
‘trol, and I trust that hon. Members if 
they desire to act fairly, will hesitate 
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before they interfere with the arrange- 
ments which now exist. I beg to move 
that the Bill be read a second time this 
day six months. : 


Amendment proposed— 

* To leave out the word ‘ now,’ and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘ upon this day 
six months.’ ”—(Sir John Puleston.) 

Question prepared. ‘“‘That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Coronet HILL (Bristol, 8.) : I happen 
to have a very intimate knowledge of 
the waters of the Bristol Channel, and 
also of the present Act which governs the 
Cardiff Pilotage Board. I may add that 
I was the moving spirit which caused an 
application to be made to Parliament 
for the improvement of what I considered 
at the time to be a very improperly con- 
stituted Board, seeing that neither the 
shipowners nor the pilots were repre- 
sented upon it. We met with much 
opposition from the Docks, from Lord 
Bute, and from the Corporation of 
Cardiff, but in the end we obtained the 
inclusion upon the Board of three ship- 
owners and two pilots. The arrange- 
ment has been perfectly satisfactory to 
all parties ever since, and I have heard 
that the Bill which was then 
held up as an example of what a 
Pilotage Bill should be. The Barry 
Docks are some seven or eight miles 
from Cardiff and they do not possess a 
sheltered roadstead like Cardiff, and in 
certain prevailing winds from the South- 
west they are much exposed. This is 
important because a pilot in order to 
ensure the safety of a vessel under his 
charge from Lundy Island must 
know the waters not only up to Barry 
but into the Penarth Roads. The 

ilotage waters of Barry are there- 
fore precisely identical to those of 
Oardiff. The Barry Docks are, as a 
matter of fact, situated within the 
limits of the Port of Cardiff. The 
Barry Docks are not yet opened, and 
should it be found hereafter that the 
present arrangements are inadequate an 
application may be made to Parliament 
for further powers. But the House is 
now asked to supersede the Cardiff 
Board altogether and, contrary to all 
precedent, to establish a second Board 
within the limits of the same port. At 
the present moment there are 120 pilots 
at Cardiff with 80 apprentices ready to 
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fill any vacancies that may occur. They 
are a most respectable class of men, 
earning moderate incomes. There is 
no new trade going to be developed by 
the Barry Dock Oompany, but the 
Docks are to be devoted to the shipping 
of coal which will be taken away Aon 
Cardiff. As, therefore, no accession of 
ships is likely to take place—if the 
Boards license pilots for the same service 
—it is easy to see that the pilotage 
will be reduced, but in what proportion 
I. cannot venture to say. I believe 
I have fairly stated the facts, and upon 
these facts I invite the House to reject 
the Bill, principally on the ground 
that the existence of two Pilotage 
Boards in the same waters must lead to 
inconvenience and even danger; and 
that it will tend to the deterioration of 
the pilot service, because it is most im- 
rtant for the security of life and 
property that the best men should be 
attracted into the service. I am told 
that the Barry promoters are not satis- 
fied with the proposed rates, but that is 
hardly a question I need enter into, 
because it is a matter which the Pilot- 
age Board can regulate. Upon that 
Board there are already six ship- 
owners, three appointed by Cardiff and 
three by Barry, and they will naturally 
be not anxious to pay more money than 
is necessary for securing an efficient 
ilot service. 1am quite aware that it 
is unusual to refuse a Second Read- 
ing to a Private Bill, and that the 
House is generally disposed to send a 
Bill of this nature to a Committee for 
investigation. But I submit that I 
have shown clear reasons why the 
Second Reading in this case should be 
refused. Perhaps the House may be 
induced to consider, in addition, the 
enormous expense to which these poor 
ean will be put in fighting, in a 
ect Committee upstairs, the wealthy 
moters of the Bill. Nor must it be 
orgotten that a Select Committee has 
already considered the whole question 
of pilotage, and that it is at least pre- 
mature to sanction a measure of this 
kind until effect has been given to the 
recommendations of the Pilotage Com- 


mittee. 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland): I have 
plenty of sympathy for pilots, but I am 
of opinion that there are other interests 
besides those of pilots concerned in the 
passing of this measure. 


Colonel Hill 


{COMMONS} 
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*Smr J. PULESTON: There are no 


other interests whatever. I know of 


none. 
Mr. STOREY: Some of my hon: 
Friends are taking notes as if they were 
interested in Barry and the Barry Docks, 
*Sir J. PULESTON : So they are, 
Mr. STOREY: I take it that my 
hon. Friend opposite has only at heart 
the interests of the pilots ? 
*Sirz J. PULESTON : Quite right. 
Mr. STOREY: Now I have nothing 
to do with the Bristol Channel, nor am 
I one of the persons connected with the 
Barry Docks. I come from the far 
North, but it is because in the far 
North that we have precisely the same 
state of circumstances that exists in the 


Bristol Channel, and that we have suf-~° 


fered in Sunderland in consequence, 
that I intend to support the Second 
Reading of the Bill. In Sunderland 
we are part of the port of Newcastle, 
although we are 10 miles from themouth 
of the Tyne, and we were under the con- 
trol of Newcastle for pilotage purposes. 
Sunderland protested and dumaih 
their own Pilotage Board and they got 
it, as I hope the Barry people will. It 
has been urged that if the Barry Com- 
pany get this Bill through the pilot. 
interest will suffer, for it is urged that 
any reduction in the pilotage rates 
caused by the competition must be at 
the expense of the pilots, who will be 
the sufferers. Is that true? What 
are the circumstances of the case? 
Here is Cardiff in the Bristol Channel, 
and here are the New Barry Docks 10 
miles further down the Channel. Ships 
going to Barry escape the dangerous 
navigation between the Barry Docks and 
Cardiff. What the present arrangement 
has ended in is that pilots are permitted 
to charge for carrying ships into the 
Barry Docks, 10 miles further down the 
Channel, the same rates which they 
charge for carrying ships into the Cardiff 
Docks. 

*Srr J. PULESTON: An offer has 
been made to accommodate them. 

Mr. STOREY: Surely, if a pilot 
carries a ship a distance less by 10: 
miles, and escapes a slow and tedious: 
and dangerous navigation, it is only 
fair that he should receive a less rate 


of payment. 
*Bre J. PULESTON: Hear, hear. _ 
Mx. STOREY: If my hon. Friend 


; agrees to that, why does he oppose the 
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Bill on the Second rage The im- 


memorial practice of the House in the 
case of Ye idence Bills, as well as public 
Bills, if there is no objection to the 
principle of the Bill, or, in the case of 
private Bills, if the Board of Trade do 
not report against them, has been to 
send such Bills to a Committee. My 
hon. Friend says he does not object to 
send this Bill to a Committee if the 

romoters consent to drop certain clauses, 

ut those clauses are the essence of the 
Bill. I trust the House will not assent 
to the Amendment. 

*Tazt PRESIDENT or raz BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir Micnazt Hioxs Beacn, 
Bristol, W.): I was unable to be present 
when my hon. Friend (Sir J. Puleston) 
commenced his observations, but, having 
listened to the latter portion of his 
speech, and also to the speech of my 
hon. colleague (Col. Hill) in the repre- 
sentation of Bristol, I confess that I do 
not exactly understand the precise 

und of the pilots’ opposition to 
the Bill. At any rate, the question 
whether the Bill should be read a 
second time or not appears to me 
to have no bearing whatever upon the 
merits of the General Pilotage Bill, 
which I have already obtained the per- 
mission of the House to introduce. More- 
over, I cannot see why, if this Measure 
should become law in its present shape, 
the interests of pilots, in whose behalf 
my hon. Friends are very properly so 
anxious, should be injuriously affected. 
The Board of Trade proposed in the 
Report they made on the Bill certain 
Amendments dealing with the position of 
pilots who might be licensed under it by 
the proposed Pilotage Board. Those 
Amendments have been inserted in the 
Bill by a Committee in another place. 


‘Therefore, the Board of Trade’s views 


have been met by what has been done. 
If anything further is desired, unques- 
tionably the proper place to discuss and 
investigate it is the Committee upstairs. 
Therefore, I feel altogether unable to 
sag the proposal of my hon. Friends. 

*Sir E. J. (Cardiff): Iam sorry 
to say that my constituents are very 
much divided on this question, because 
the promoters and the owners of the 
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to approve of the Amendment, and 
the ground of my di is 
that it is premature to ask. the 
House to stop the Second Reading of 
the Bill and so prevent it from going 
before a Committee of the House. That 
would be a ext strong measure, and it 
is one to which no doubt a substantial 
majority of the House at all times 
objects. But at the same time there is 
a great deal to be said on behalf of the 
Amendment from the point of view of the 
Pome My hon. Friend the Member for 
underland (Mr. Storey) has referred to 
the case of the Tyne and Sunderland 
as a parallel to this. I would 
remind my hon. Friend and the 
House that it is nothing of the: kind. 
Sunderland was an old and well estab- 
lished town with corporate bodies 
and institutions well capable of pro- 
tecting all the interests that might be 
involved in the question of pilotage, 
but at Barry there is no town, or if 
there is a town it mainly consists of 
buildings erected for the accommodation 
of the men engaged on the construction 
of the docks. The Bill for the Barry 
Docks was obtained on the distinct 
understanding that it was not to inter- 
fere with Cardiff as a port. The 
pilotage was dealt with and settled in 
a subsequent measure ; and now before 
the Docks are opened, and because the 
parties are dissatisfied with the rates 
the Cardiff Pilotage Board have fixed, a 
Bill has been brought in and backed 
up by all the power and wealth of the 
Barry Dock Company, for the purpose 
of putting the ilots at a very great 
disadvantage tndead. After all I would 
advise my hon. Friends to let the Bill 
go without a division to a Committee 
upstairs, and then if the decision of 
the Committee should be found to be 
such as to justify further opposition in 
the House, let them move for the re- 
committal of the Bill, with a view to 
the point of pilotage being further 
considered. Personally I feel that a 
division in the House would rather 
prejudice the case of the pilots than 
otherwise. I hope they may rely 
with confidence ye the Committee 
upstairs doing 1 justice to all 
e8. 


Barry Docks are amongst the wealthiest | parti 


and most important people in the district, 
and the pilots are men who have no such 
influence, but who deserve every con- 
sideration from us. I am unable 


VOL. COOXXXVI. |THrmp senizs.] 





*Sm J. PULESTON: I will not press 
the Amendment. 


Amendment by leave withdrawn. 
3 0 
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Main question put and agreed to. 
Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted. 


QUESTIONS. 
—— 
BOUNTIES—PORTUGUESE WINE. 


Sm ROPER LETHBRIDGE (Ken- 
sington, N.): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether the attention of Her Majesty’s 
Government has been directed to the 
announcement that the Portuguese 
Government has introduced a measure 
for granting a heavy bounty on the 

rt of ‘ Portuguese wine; and 
whether Her Majesty’s Government 
haye received any communications in 
regard to this great extension of the 
bounty system, either from the Govern- 
ments of our wine-growing Colonies, or 
om the Governments of France, Spain, 
Italy, and other foreign wine-producing 
countries ? 

*Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir 
J. Feucusson, Manchester, N.E.) : It is 
understood that a change will be made 
in the provisions of the Bill in question 
now before the Portuguese Cortes, by 
which the clauses relative to bounties 
will be dropped, and the abolition of the 
Export Duty on wine be substituted for 
them. With regard to the last para- 

raph, I am informed that the Colonies 
a made no representations to Her 
Majesty’s Government on the subject. 


CEYLON CIVIL SERVICE PENSIONS. 
Sm ROPER LETHBRIDGE: I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies whether it is a fact that 
Officers of the Ceylon Civil Service 
who entered the Service before 1873 
draw their rupee pensions at the rate of 
2s. to the rupee, that Officers who 
entered the Service between 1873 and 
1880 draw them at the rate of 1s. 10}d. 
to the rupee, and that the Officers who 
entered the Service at a date later than 
1880 draw them at the rate of exchange 
current at the time of entering the 
Service ; and, if so, whether he can state 
the grounds on which these concessions 
were granted, and whether any com- 
laints on the subject have been received 
Bom any Ceylon taxpayers ? 
Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tue OOLONIES - (Baron 





‘ 


;COMMONS} 





Mr. Gordon. 


H. de Worms, - Mompeth Toxteth) : 
Officers who entered Ceylon Civil? 
Service before 1872 are entitled to draw 
their pensions in Hngland at 2s. the 
rupee, except those who in 1878 were: 
an increase in their salary of 
20 per cent, and these draw them at 
1g. 10$d. the rupee. All officers who 
have entered since Ist of January, 1872, 
will be entitled to draw their pensions at 
1s. 10}d. the rupee, which was the rate 
then fixed for payment in this coun: 
of half-salary of officers on leave and 
pensions of retired officers. My hon, 
Friend is mistaken in thinking that there- 
has been any alteration in this rate since: 
1872. The rates I have mentioned were- 
fixed more or less in accordance with the 
then ruling ayia 3 value of the rupee; 
and as far as the Seeretary of State is. 
aware, no complaint on the subject has. 
been made by the taxpayers of Ceylon. 
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INDIAN TELEGRAPH SERVICE—MR.. 
GORDON. 

Sir ROPER LETHBRIDGE: I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India whether Mr. C. B. P. Gordon, of 
the Indian Telegraph Service, now re- 
tired, formerly drew his furlough allow- 
ances at the rate of 2s. to the rupee; 
and, if so, whether he can state the 
grounds on which this concession was 
granted; and, whether Mr. Gordon, 
and other retired officers in the same 
position, now draw their pensions at 
par; and, if not, whether he can state 
the grounds on which different treat- 
ment is accorded to these officers in 
regard to that part of their contract 
which deals with pensions, from that 
which was accorded to them in regard 
to furlough allowances ? 

*Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir J. Gonst,. 
Chatham): Mr. Gordon drew his fur- 
lough allowances at the rate of 2s. to 
the rupee, because in his covenant 
dated 1857 it was provided that “in 
all payments te be made under these 
presents the pound sterling shall be con- 
sidered equal to and calculated after the 
rate of 10 rupees.” Mr. Gordon and 
other retired officers in the same 

ition do not draw their pensions 

s. to the rupee, because at the time 
when their covenants were made those 
officers were not permitted to receive 
pensions in England, and therefore the 
covenant did not apply to ponsions- 
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Ireland— County Cvurt 


given for the payment of the pensions 

in England, it was granted on ‘the ex- 
condition that it should only be 

paid at the varying rate of exchange. 


INDIA—SPECIAL SCALE OF PENSIONS 
OF CERTAIN LEGAL UNCOVENAN- 
TED OFFICERS. 

' 8m ROPER LETHBRIDGE: I beg 

toask the Under Secretary of State if he 

can explain what ‘‘special scale in 
sterling was sanctioned ”’ for the pensions 
of certain legal uncovenanted officers ; 
at what rate to the rupee; what were the 
grounds on which this concession was 
granted; whether the ‘‘special scale” 
still remains in force; and what officers 
have been admitted to its benefits ? 
*Sm J. GORST: The ‘ scale’’ is £300 
r annum invalid pension after six and 
prea ears, £500 per annum 
after eight and two-third. years, £750 
retiring pension after eleven and a-half 
years. The pensions are granted in 
sterling. Officials requiring professional 
ualifications who are recruited from 
the legal profession at an advanced age, 
are in most Departments of the Govern- 
ment granted special terms on grounds 
which are generally well understood. 

The ‘‘seale” is now in force. Four 

officers have been admitted to its 

benefits—three Judges and one Secre- 
tary in the Legislative Department of 
the Government of India. 


VOLUNTEER OFFICERS. 

Mz. FRASER-MACKINTOSH (In- 
vernessshire): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for War what steps are 
taken by General Officers command- 
ing districts to ascertain the fitness 
of officers commanding Volunteers, 
and for recommending their reten- 
tion as officers commanding when 
over the age of 60; and whether he will 

to a return of the names of all 
over 60 so recommended within 
~ ed five years in aoe rage 

th the ial reports in favour o 
such br isl 
*Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Srannorz, Lincoln- 
shire, Horncastle): As an officer com- 

a Volunteer corps is only re- 
tained beyond the of 60 on the 
roopesspenele ion of Te General com- 
manding his district, and as the latter 
ig responsible for his recommendation, I 


{May 28, 1889} 
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must assume that he satisfies himself of 
the efficiency of the commanding officer. 
The special reports made on such occa- 
sions are confidential documents, and £ 
cannnt consent to their production, or to 
a return of the names of officers recomi- 
mended. 


THE SLAVE TRADE. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) : I beg te 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs if he can state approxi, 
mately the number of slavers captured 
by English vessels since the commences 
ment of the joint blockade; and 
whether the small number of captures 
is due to the fact that slave dhows do 
not run, Pl to the fact that as igs all 
of them fly the of another ign 
Power, they _ interfered with, 
however numerous ? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON : Admiral Fre, 
mantle reported in March that only one 
slave dhow had been captured by Her 
Majesty’s ships since the commencement 
of the blockade. A more recent report 
states that in March over 1,300 dhows 
had been searched, but no captures 
made. There is every reason to believe 
that this is owing to the cessation of 
slave running, in consequence of the 
closeness of the blockade. No Forei 
Powers having refused to recognise the 
blockade or the exercise of search in the 
Sultan’s territorial waters, a foreign flag 
would be no protection to slave runners 
in these waters. 


THE PRINCE ALBERT. 

Mr. HANBURY: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Admiralty what 
amount of expenditure has been sanc- 
tioned upon the Prince Albert, and for 
what purpose; and what is the age, 
thickness of armour, and speed of that 
veseel ? 

*Taz FIRST LORD or tue ADMIR- 
ALTY (Lord G. Hamimron, Middlesex, 
Ealing): The sum of £6,436 has been 
sanctioned for putting the hull, 
machiney, and equipment of the Prince 
Albert in a state to fit her for home ser- 
vice. She was completed in February, 
1866. Her thickest armeur is 4}in. o& 
her sides and 10in. on her turreta, and 
her measured mile speed is 11} knots. 

IRELAND—COUNTY COURT JUDGE 

FITZGERALD. 

Mr. DONAL SULLIVAN (West- 

meath, S.): I beg to ask the Solicitor 
30% 
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General for Ireland whether it is a fact 
that at a Land Court held in Mullingar 
on the 25th ultimo, Mr. County Court 
Judge Fitzgerald, on hearing evidence 
in the first case on behalf of a body of 
tenant from an experienced land valuer, 
Mr. William Flynn, of Kilbeggan, as to 
the value of the farm (about which the 
‘witness was being examined), and the 
Tent and tenant ought in fairness be 
called on to pay, the Judge ordered 
the witness to leave the box; whether 
the Judge is correctly reported to have 
stated that Mr. Flynn’s valuation was 
“‘ ridiculous because of its being so much 
under the Government valuation;” 
whether the landlord produced any 
evidence as to the value of the farm; 
and whether the Court valuer made any 
valuation of the farm, and if not, by 
what means did the Judge arrive at its 
value and fix its rent? 

Tare SOLICItIOR GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. Mappen, University of 
Dublin): The Government would not be 
justified in calling upon Judge Fitz- 
gerald for any Report or for any state- 
ment of the grounds of his action. 


PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE CRIMINAL 
LAW AND PROCEDURE ACT. 


Mr. CLANCY: I beg to ask the 
Solicitor General for Ireland, whether 
he will state the number of persons 
proceeded against in Ireland since Sep- 
tember, 1887, under the Criminal Law 
and Procedure (Ireland) Act of that 
year and under the ordinary law, for 
publishing newspaper reports and 
articles and selling newspapers. 

Mr. MADDEN: There were no per- 
sons proceeded against in Ireland, either 
under the Act referred to in the ques- 
tion, or under the ordinary law, merely 
for publishing newspaper reports and 
articles, or for selling newspapers. The 
number of persons proceeded against for 
such action under circumstances amount- 
ing toa breach of the law was—under 
the Criminal Law and Procedure Act, 
16; under other branches of the law, 
two. 

Mr. CLANOY: The hon. and learned 
Gentleman has made a most amazing 
statement—namely, that no person in 
Treland has been prosecuted for publish- 
ing newspaper reports. 

- Mz. MADDEN: What I said was 
that no. person was proceeded against 


Mr. Donal Sullivan ‘4 


COMMONS 








Industry. 
publishing 
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merely for newspaper 
reports. 
rn. OLANCY: Then what was Mr. 
Sullivan, the late Lord Mayor of Dublin, 
sent to gaol for? 
No answer was returned. 


THE DRAPERS’ ESTATE IN DERRY, 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether 
his attention has been called to the 
following communication, sent to the 
Agent of the Drapers’ Estate, County 
Derry, by Irish Land Commission :— 

‘‘ Sir,—The Irish Land Commissioners have 
caused the 54 holdings on what is known asthe 
Brackaghslievegallion division of this estate, 
and which are comprised in the agreements in 
the Schedule herewith named to be inspected, 
These agreements appear to have been executed 
within the following dates;—Six in October 
and 25 in December, 1888; 20 in January and 
three in March,"1889. It ap that in the 
vast majority of these cases judicial rents have 
been fixed by the County Court Judge prior to 
the execution of the agreements, and. that the 
original rents were in such cases inserted in the 
agreements as being the rents payable by the 
tenants, and that all information as to the 
existence of orders fixing the judicial rents was 
withheld from the Commissioners. It further 
appears that at the date of or subsequent to the 
signing of these agreements receipts were given 
by the solicitors of the Company to many of 
the tenants for arrears of rent due prior to the 
lst November, 1885, and for costs and receipts 
for two years’ interest to Ist November, 1888, 
on defined sums of money, described in the 
receipts as ‘the purchase money,’ and 
parently calculated at eighteen times the 
original rent. The total sums of > re cash 
named in these receipts, when added to the 
purchase money mentioned in. the receipts 80 
given for interest, appear to amount to the 
price named in the agreements for sale.” 

Is it the intention of the Government to 
lay the facts before the Attorney General, 
with a view to seeing whether a prose- 
cution can be directed against the guilty 

arties; have the Land Commission 

een obliged to decline to sanction these 
transactions, and to declare that the 
tenants are in an impoverished condi- 
tion; and will Papers on the subject 
be laid before Parliament ? 

Mr. MADDEN: Inquiries are being 
made on the subject. I must ask the 
hon. Gentleman to postpone his question. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Thursday. 


THE SUGAR INDUSTRY. 
Str LYON PLAYFAIR (Leeds, 8.) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade, whether the Report on the 
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Sugar Industry will be im the hands of 
Members before the Whitsuntide holi- 


days. 

"Sin M. HIOKS BEACH: Yes, Sir, 
I have every reason to expect that it 
it will be. 

THE SUGAR CONFERENCE. 

Sm L. PLAYFAIR (Leeds, 8.) (In 

the absence of Sir W. reeane : I 

to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade, whether any agreement has 
been made at the Sugar Conference 
requiring certificates of origin, or any 
similar method of verification, in the 
case of sugar exported by countries not 
parties to the Convention, and which do 
not Bag sugar or give bounties ? 

*Sm MICHAEL HICKS BEACH : 
I assume that the Sugar Conference 
alluded to in the question is intended 
to mean the Su unties Convention 
now sitting. e Report has not been 
sent in to Her Majesty’s Government, 
but it is understood that it will include 
proposals in respect to certificates of 
origin, for the consideration of the 
several Governments represented ; but 
until it -has been received it is not 
possible to make any statement. 

Sm L. PLAYFAIR (in the absence 
of Sir W. Harcourt): I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs when the record of the 
gy at the Conferences of the 

ugar Convention, which have been 
held since the signature of the Conven- 
tion, will be presented to Parliament? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON : The proceed- 
ings of the Commission on Sugar 
Bounties now sitting relate chiefly to 
Drafts of Laws which have been pre- 
pared in different countries with the 
view to give effect to the Convention of 
August 30, 1888. The Representatives 
of those countries object to the publi- 
cation of these Drafts of Laws, or of 
discussions in respect of them, until 
these Bills have been presented to the 
Legislature of the country whose sanc- 
tion to the various Bills is asked. The 
right hon. Gentleman is aware that 
international usage supports the objec- 
tion so taken. It is, therefore, not 
possible to say at what date the pro- 
ceedings of the International Com- 
mission will be presented to Parlia- 
ment; but it is hardly probable that 
these Papers can be given during the 
present Session. 


{May}28, 1889} 





Deserter Thompson. 


DIFFERENTIAL DUTIES. 

Mr. WATT (Glasgow, Oamlachie) : 
I beg to ask the Under regent: 
State for the Colonies whether the 
retary of State has received a commu- 
nication from the Chamber of Oom-~- 
merce of Trinidad, with reference to the 
30 per cent differential Duty imposed 
by Venezuela in 1882 upon British 

8, in violation of the of 
1825; whether it is a fact that the Duty 
in question has largely destroyed the 
trade of Trinidad with Venezuela 
showing a falling off of nearly 70 per 
cent in three years; and whether, as 
seven years have elapsed since the im- 
position of the Duty, Her Majesty’s 
Government can now hold out any pro- 
spect of re- lief at an early date to 
the British merchants engaged in that 
trade? 

Baron H. pk WORMS: The Necre- 
tary of State has received from the 
Governor of Trinidad a copy of a letter 
addressed to the Governor by the 
Chamber of Commerce on the subject 
of the 40 per cent additional duty levied 
in Venezuela on goods imported from 
British Colonies. The export trade from 
Trinidad to Venezuela has fallen off 
since the imposition of this duty. The 
exports in 1887 were less than in 1884 
by nearly 70 per cent. In reply to the 
last paragraph of the question, as diplo- 
matic negotiations have not been re- 
sumed, I am unable to add anything to 
the answer given to a similar question 
on the 6th of August last by my right 
hon. Friend the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs. 


THE ALLEGED DESERTER THOMPSON. 

Mr. BALLANTINE (Coventry): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty whether the Captain of H.M.8. 
Duke of Wellington, held an inquiry, on 
the 18th May, into the case of a man 
named Thompson, who had suffered 90 
days’ arrest, upon the ~—— that 
he was a deserter, named Floyd, from 
H.M.S. Catsiope ; whether he is aware 
that the solicitor for Thompson on that 
occasion demonstrated to the Captain of 
the Duke of Wellington that Thompson 
was two and a-half inches shorter than 
the deserter, and five years younger, and 
that the period between his alleged 
desertion and arrest in England being 
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| only 20 days, rendered it impossible for 
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him to have deserted from the Calliope ; 
what Report, if any, did the Captain of 
the Duke of Wellington make to the Ad- 
miralty of the said inquiry, and whether 
there is any objection to such Report 
being laid upon the Table of the House ; 
and whether, if Thompson be still under 
Grrest, he will direct that he shall be 
igamediately released ? 
*Lorp G. HAMILTON: The Captain 
of the Duke of Wellington held an in- 
quiry into the case referred to in the 
westion and satisfied himself that 
Theume was not the deserter from the 
Galliope named Floyd. On thé result of 
the inquiry being reported the Admiralty 
directed, on May 24, that Thompson 
should be sent to his regiment. So far 
as the Admiralty are concerned Thomp- 
son has been already released. It is 
not usual to lay these Reports before 
Parliament, and I do not propose to de- 
part from ordinary practice in the 


t case. 

— BALLANTINE: Does the 
noble Lord contemplate compensating 
this man? 

*Lozupv G. HAMILTON: I will look 
into the facts; they are rather re- 
Markable. The man in question very 
much resembled the deserter, and the 
gocount which he gave increased the 
guspicion that he was the deserter. 
Therefore, before I give an answer to 
that question I should like to look a 
little further into the circumstances. 

Mz. BALLANTINE: May I ask the 
noble Lord to make inquiries as to 
whether the man when arrested did not 
ask the captain of the ship to refer to 
his parents ? 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: I should like to 
know whether it is true that at the 
Court Martial Thompson denied that 
he deserted, that he was told to hold 
his tongue, and that on protesting his 
innocence he was put in a dark cell and 
fed on bread and water ? 

*Lorp G. HAMILTON: If hon. Gen- 
tlemen want minute information on 
questions of this kind they should give 
a@ somewhat longer notice. Of course 
I will inquire into the facts. 


DOURO WINE TRADE—TREATY WITH 
PORTUGAL OF 1842. 

_._Mrx. SEAGER HUNT (Marylebone, 

ay): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 

of State for Foreign Affairs, whether 

the words ‘‘Douro Wine Trade,” in 


Mr. Ballantine 


{COMMONS} 


Article XV. of. the Treaty of 1 
i ig Great — = oF 
apply solely to the uce 

dtetrrct then. under the jurisdiction of 
the Oporto Wine Company, the demar. 
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cation of which was defined many y: 
previously by the Portuguese ern- 
ment ; and, whether the contract of the 
15th March last, entered into between 
the Portuguese Government ‘and g 
trading Company of wine growers ei 
others, concedes an area for commerci 
purposes largely in excess of 

articular district mentioned in th 

reaty, and places British subjects ona 
different footing to the Portugue 
thereby constituting violations of the 
terms of the Treaty ? 
*Sm J. FERGUSSON : There is no- 
thing in the Treaty of 1842 to show t 
the words “‘ Douro Wine Trade”’ appli 
to the Oporto Wine Company, which is 
not mentioned therein. We have not 
yet received a copy of the Contract of 
March 15th, but it has been asked for, 
and when received will be carefully 
examined. These questions will require 
some examination of documents whi 
have been laid by, and also speci 
inquiry, and I regret that I cannot. at 
such short notice give my hon. Friend a 
satisfactory answer. 


IRELAND—PROCEEDINGS AGAINST A 
REPORTER. - 

Mr. CLANCY (Dublin, N.) (in the 
absence of Mr. Picron): I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary tothe Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether he has re- 
ceived information as to the circum: 
stances under which Mr. John O’ Mahony, 
a reporter on the staff of the Cork Daily 
Herald, has been summoued before 4 
Magistrate’s Court in Youghal ; whether 
it is true, as reported, that Colonel 
Caddell signed a summons form, in 
which important parts were left blank 
to be filled in by the police; whether 
the charge against Mr. O’Mahony is that 
of ‘‘ unlawfully and maliciously injuring 
one Charles William Talbot ype 
by ploughing up, injuring, and da 
pag a cea corn crops, bor 
on the 13th instant; whether it is & 
fact that the ploughing of the lands in 
question began at 6 a.m near Youghal, 
while Mr. 0’ Mahony only arrived at the 
Youghal Station from Oork by the 
12 o'clock train, and drove thence 0 
the estate; whether it is denied by any 
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.$n6 that Mr, O’Mahony came from Oork, 
ahd went on to the estate in discharge 
of his duty as reporter to the Cork Daily 
Herald ; and, whether he will take 
to prevent any interference with the 

sporting of all the ciroumstances con- 
Bt with evictions in Ireland ? 

Mr. MADDEN : Local inquiries are 
mecessary in this case. I must there- 
fote ask that the question be postponed. 


HALIFAX AND BERMUDAS CABLE 
CONTRACT. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow College) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
‘Treasury whether his attention has been 
alled to the prospectus, published in 
-yesterday’s Times, of the Halifax and 

ermudas Cable Company, Limited, 
inviting for this day (28th Muay) sub- 
scriptions for £120,000 debentures, and 
setting forth— 

‘That the Company has been incorporated 
‘for the purpose of carrying out a contract with 
Her Majesty’s Government for laying a tele- 
graphic cable between Halifax (Nova Scotia) 
and Bermudas;”’ “that the cipal object 
for which the present issue of debentures is 
made is to provide the security required by 
Her Majesty's Government, and to —— a 
‘contract that has been entered into for the 
manufacture and laying of the cable; ” 


And that— 
ae = right to payne and hn Ah a 
ca on & id-up su on 
of 100,000, unless he Diieatanes cabecutbed 
are sufficient to fulfil this condition the Direc- 
tors will not proceed to allotment ;” 
whether the sanction of the Treasury, 
.as required by Article 11 of the Halifax 
and Bermudas Cable Contract, approved 
by this House on the 10th instant, has 
‘been given to the transfer of the bene- 
fits of the contract from the Inter- 
national Cable Company to the new 
Company ; whether, as provided in 
‘Clause 14 of that contract, the Inter- 
national Cable Company, with seven 
‘days of the approval of the contract by 
this House (namely, by the 17th of 
May), proved to the satisfaction of the 
Treasury that the £100,000 required 
‘had been subscribed and fully paid 
ap;” if not, whether, under Clause 19, 
‘the contract has not ‘‘ absolutely ceased 
-and determined ;”’ and, if the contract 
is still in force, if he would explain the 
mature of the transactions that are 
‘taking place in regard to it? 
Taz SECRETARY 10 Taz TREA- 
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A conditional sanction to the transfer 
has been given. The terms of the 
sanction are that the Halifax and 
Bermuda Company is to satisfy the 
conditions of Clauss 14:of the contract, 
and that that company or the Inter 
national Cable Company are to satisfy 
the condition of Clause 15 of the con 
tract; (2) the Treasury have modifi 
Clause 14 in respect of the 
within which it is to be 

the capital has been subscribed and 
paid up, and have informed the company 
they will accept such proof within one 
month from the date of the approval 
of thecontract by the House of Commons 
(May 9). This is the period within 
which the sit of £15,000 is to be 
made under Olause 15. Under these 
circumstances the contract remains 
operative, one of its terms havi 
been varied by agreement between 
parties toit. As regards the power to 
assign, the Treasury has followed pre 
cedent, as Article 14 of the a t 
with the Eastern Telegraph fly 
and the Brazilian Telgraph —a 
for the West African Cable in 1886 
runs as follows— . 

‘*The companies shall not assign, lease, or 
cede the benefit of this ment and the 
subsidy and concession therein involved, or any 
part thereof, so long as any subsidy shall be 
payable hereunder without the previous 
of Her Majesty’s Treasury, which ma; 
signified in writing under the hand of the 
official director ; but nevertheless Her Majesty’s 
Treasury will consent to an assignment (in 
such form as shall be approved by them) of 
this agreement or of the said subsidy to a new 
company established in England whose ¢on- 
stitution and subscribed capital shall, in their 
opinion, be such as will secure the due fulfil- 
ment of the obligations of the companies under 
this agreement, which are to be assigned to or 
adopted by the said new company.”’ 

Dr. CAMERON: My point is this— 
as the contract sanctioned by this House 
has not been fulfilled in an essential 
articular, and the contract therefore 
pses, does the hon. Gentleman 

to submit a new contract to the House 
for ratification ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I am advised that 
the contract does not lapse. The Trea- 
sury have complete power to vary the 
ment. 


Co 


g2s 


Dr. CAMERON: Then am I to 


understand that the submission of a 
contract to the House is a mere farce ? 

Mr. JACKSON : No; if the contract 
were to be varied in any essential par- 





®URY (Mr. Jacxson, Leeds, N.): (1) 
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ticular—either as to the amount of the 
subsidy or the period of years over 
which the contract is to run—that would 
certainly be con to the sanction 

iven by the House, but I believe it is 

early understood that the Treasury 
have the power to vary this agreement 
in minor particulars. 

Dr. CAMERON : Then, if I remain 
a Member of the House during the 20 
years the contract has to run, I shall on 
every contract on which the subsidy 
comes up oppose it as being granted 
under a contract which was never 
sanctioned by the House. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen): May I 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury on 
what day the Treasury agreed to vary 
the 14th Article of the contract ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I am not able to 
answer that question. If the hon. 
Gentleman will give notice of it I shall 
be very glad to answer it. Of course 
that has been done by the legal officers 
of the Treasury; it was not done by me. 

*Mz. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, E.) : 
Are we to understand that the olen 
hold the view that if a Postal or Tele- 
graphic contract for a series of years 

been approved by this House, it is 
in the power of the Treasury to vary the 
terms of the contract, because, if so, that 
is a new doctrine and ought to be 
justified very clearly. 

Mr. JACKSON : I am advised that 
it is quite within the competence of the 
Treasury to alter the period of time 
within which proof to the satisfaction of 
the Treasury should be given, or, in 
other words, taking this clause as it 
stands, that it is within the power of 
the Treasury to vary the period within 
which proof should be given to the Trea- 
sury from one month from the signing 
of the agreement to within one month 
from the approval of the House of 
Commons. 

Dr. CAMERON: As a matter of fact, 
does not Article 14 of the contract pro- 
vide that unless £100,000 shall be sub- 
scribed within one month of the agree- 
ment by the Treasury, or within seven 
days of its ratification by this House, 
whichever shall first happen, the con- 
tract shall absolutely cease and deter- 
mine, and was not the clause embodied 
in the contract which the House rati- 
fied ? 

: Mr. JACKSON: Yes, Sir, no doubt 
it was embodied in the contract, but I 


Mr. Jackson 


{COMMONS} 
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am advised it is within the competence 


of the Treasury to take such action as. 
it has taken. I may also say that before: 
taking the action, the Treasury were 
satisfied by proof which had been sub- 
mitted to them that the condition would 
be complied with, and could be complied 
with within the period specified. 

*Mr. CHILD : Will the Secretary 
to the Treasury lay a Treasury Minute 
on the Table, stating the facts and 
giving the reason why the Treasury 
consider they can vary such a contract ? 

Mr. JACKSON : Yes, Sir, I do not. 
think there is any objection to that. 

*Mrz. H. H. FOWLER ( Wolverhamp- 
ton).: I should like to ask the hon, 
Gentleman whether he has been advised 
that under the arrangement by which 
all contracts made by the Treasury shall 
be submitted to and approved by the 
House, it is in the competence of the 
Treasury to alter a contract by one 
hair’s breadth, and whether the contract 
submitted to and approved by the 
House is not the only contract by which 
Parliament is bound ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I think I have 
already answered the question very 
fully and almost in the precise words 
the right hon. Gentleman has used. 


IRELAND—THE ASHBOURNE AOT— 
ULSTER ESTATES OF LONDON 
COMPANIES. 


Mr. CLANCY (Dublir. County): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been drawn to the recom- 
mendation of the Royal Commission on 
London Guilds, contained in the Report 
of that body in 1884, that the companies 
referred to 
‘should be placed by Act of Parliament: 
under such restrictions as regards the alienation 


of their real and personal estate as would remove 
all danger of the loss of any portion of their 


property,” 

and that a Commission should be ap- 
pointed by such Act of Parliament to 
undertake 

“the allocation of a portion of the corporate: 
incomes of the companies to objects of acknow- 
ledged public utility, and the better application 
of the trust incomes of the companies ;” 

and whether, in view of the fact that 
three of the London Companies owni 
estates in Ulster have recently ob 
under the Ashbourne Act nearly half a 
million of money for those estates, the 
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Government will propose any legislation 
in furtherance of the recommendation of 
the Royal Commission, with the object of 
securing for Ulster or for any other part 
of Ireland a portion of the funds which 
have been obtained in the manner 
described ? 

“Toe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 

IRELAND (Mrz. A. J. Batrovr, Man- 
chester, E.): I have not bad time to refer 
to the Report of the Commission of 1884, 
but my recollection of it is that it had 
no reference to the particular point which 
the hon. Gentleman has raised. In the 
quotation which the hon. Gentleman gave 
of it, it was stated that the companies 
“should be placed by Act of Parliament under 
such restrictions as regards the alienation of 
the real and personal estate as would remove 
all danger of the loss of any portion of the 
That of course does not refer to the 
provisions of the Ashbourne Act, which 
merely deals with alteration in the 
investments of the companies, but to 
another matter—namely, the articula- 
tion of the funds of the companies which 
belong to them as public trustees. Nor 
does the other quotation bear on the 
particular question. The Commissioners 
recommend the appointment of a Com- 
mittee to saliva 
“the allocation of a portion of the corporate 
incomes of the corportion to objects of acknow- 
ledged public utility.” 
No doubt that lays down a very sound 
doctrine, but it by no means provides 
that the companies ought to spend part 
of their income on objects “in Ulster or 
any part of Ireland.” I imagine that 
whatever obligations the companies are 
under in the matter must arise, not upon 
the Report of the Commission of 1884, 
but upon the interpretation which must 
be put on the original charters which 
granted them the estates. 


Mr. CLANCY: DoI understand the 
right hon. Gentleman to say that, in his 
opinion, it does not mean that the money 

erived from these Irish Estates should 
be spent in Ireland ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No. What I 
said was that any argument with regard 
to the mode in which the funds of this 
company should be allocated for certain 
ia in Ulster must be adduced 

m the original charter which granted 
the lands to the companies, and not 
from the Report of the Commission. 


{May 28, 1889} 
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Mr. CLANOY: I wish to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman, in order to direct: 
attention to the real matter of this case, 
whether he is aware that recently one: 
of these companies refused absolutely a 
single penny to endow a technical schoo 
and granted only £300 for a school in 
Belfast, while at the same time they 
devoted no less than £12,000 to a 
College in Great Britain ? 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 
South): Is it not a fact that these com- 

anies got these estates on certain con- 
iene aan of the conditions being 
that they were to maintain education 
and religion on these estates; and does 
the right hon. Gentleman approve of 
these companies selling their estates and 
taking the money out of Ireland into. 
England and neglecting the funda- 
mental principle upon which these: 
estates were given ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I should be 
sorry to give, without notice, an opinion 
on that point, which my hon. Friend wil 
see, though relevant to the question, 
does not directly arise from it. His 
argument is based upon the terms of the- 
original charter and not upon the recom- 
mendations of the Commission with 
regard to this matter. 


Mr. CLANOY: I beg to state that: 
on the first opportunity, and on every’ 
opportunity afterwards, I will draw 
attention to the systematic attempt of 
these companies to divert what are un- 
doubtedly Irish funds, to the uses of a 
country that has plenty of capital of 
its own. 


RESIDENT MAGISTRATES AND JUS- 
TICES OF THE PEACE. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) =: 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the- 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland did Mr. 
Caddell, R.M., proceed from Oork to 
Youghal, to try Philip O’ Dean under the- 
ordinary Law, a distance of 30 miles; 
did Mr. John Byrne, J.P., proceed from 
Mallow to Fermoy, to try some polices 
men under the ordinary Law, a distance- 
of 15 miles; was Mr. Byrne deprived. 
of the Commission of the Peace for so- 
proceeding, on the ground that he acted 
outside his Petty Sessions district, al-- 
though his commission gave him juris- 
diction throughout the entire county of 
Cork ; and why are the Resident M 
trates allowed to do what involves dis- 
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~missal from the Commission of the Peace 
4in the case of ordinary Justices ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: As already 
stated in reply to a former question, 
Colonel Caddell was in temporary ch 
-of Youghal district. Assuming that the 
.gentleman referred to is Mr. Byrne, of 

urt Castle, it would appear that 
‘he was superseded in the Commission of 
the Peace for persisting in attending at 
gion Pagers outside his usual and ap- 
‘pointed district for the purpose of 
adjudicating on certain cases or a certain 
Class of cases. Justices of the Peace are 
$F inted for certain Petty Sessions, 
{ ich they elect to attend. Resident 
istrates are not restricted to particu- 
tar Petty Sessions, but are held available 
“for duty wherever their services may be 


necessary. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Will the right 
thon. Gentleman tell the House why it is 
that while Justices of the Peace are con- 
dined to a particular district the Resident 

Me tes can act not only over the 
-entire county, but sometimes, apparently, 
“in several counties ? 

ane A. J. eee The ae 

i tes are paid out of the public 
funds for icuiilcing those vey Dub: 
itions. 

Mr. HEALY: Are those Resident 
Magistrates who have been made Dis- 
trict Commissioners confined to a particu- 
dar Petty Sessional district ? 


Mz.A.J.BALFOUR: They exercise 
imo judicial functions whatever. They 
aever preside over a Court of Law. 

Mr. HEALY: But my point is, are 
‘they confined in the exercise of magis- 
terial functions to the Petty Sessional 
district ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No, Sir; I 
‘should imagine not. 

Mr. HEALY: Then will the right 
hon. Gentleman explain why there are 
two kinds of Justices of the Peace— 
those who are confined to particular 
districts and the Divisional Commis- 
-Sioners ? 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: Without going 
dnto the general question, I may point 
-out that this gentleman, Mr. Byrne, was 
-dismissed for exercising out of the 
Petty Sessions district for which he 
was appointed, not ordinary magisterial 
functions, but judicial functions. The 
Divisional Commissioners never exercise 
judicial functions at all. 


Mr. T. M. Healy 


{ OOMMONS} 
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PROPOSED IRISH LAND BILL. 
Mz. M‘OARTAN (Down, South); £ 


« Sultan.” 


beg to ask the Chief 8 to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether 
his attention has been galled to 
articulars of the proposed Irish 

Bill of the Government, published inthe 
London Correspondence of the Belfast 
Northern Whig, of the 22rd a 
whether it is his intention, as therein 
stated, to transfer the fixing of faix 
rents from ts tant perp mee to the 
County Court Ju and lay ’ 
with the right of appeal to the net 
going Judge of Assize for each county; 
whether he proposes, as therein indica- 
ted, praactically to abolish the Land 
Commission and to transfer the Svat: 
gation of titles under the ourne 
Act to the Land Judges’ Division under 
Judge Munroe. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: My attention 
has been called to the newspaper 
paragraph referred to. It was an un- 
authorized publication, and does not 
accurately represent the intentions of 
the Government. It is not proposed fo 
introduce a Bill unless the state of pub- 
lic business renders it probable that it 
can be passed into law. 


THE SULTAN: 


Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee) : I 
wish to put a question to the Fi 
Lord of the Admiralty, of which I have 
given him private notice. He was 
understood to say yesterday that to- 
morrow an inquiry would be held into 
the circumstances attending the a 
to save the Sultan. I wish to ask the 
noble Lord what will be the nature of 
the inquiry, and particularly whether it 
will be in the nature of a Court Martial? 

*Lorpv G. HAMILTON: It will not 
be a Court Martial. The inquiry will be 
under the usual forms and p ure 
adopted at Courts of Inquiry directed 
to be held by the Admiralty to investi- 
gate questions or matters relating to the 
naval service. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON: I wish to 
ask the noble Lord whether it is in- 
tended to hold a Court Martial upon 
the officer who was in ¢ of the 
Sultan at the time, for the losing of the 


ship? 

7 aa G. HAMILTON : A Oourt 
Martial has been held upon the 
officer in command of the ship for 
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stranding his ship, but at that time it 
was Undértain Whether she would be 
lost or not. If evidence had been then 
op ppameat he would have been tried 
ft @ second count of bape Pere vessel. 

was in my opinion inexpedient to try 
that officer a second time, after the ship 

a8 lost, upon a second charge of losin, 
éssel, and for that reason I direct 

@ Qourt of Inquiry to go into the 
whole matter attending the loss of the 


Sultan. 
Mn. E. ROBERTSON: Who was 

16 officer in charge, and will the 

urt Martial be held upon him? Is 
there any precedent for an officer who 
loses a ship not being Court Martialled 
for it ? 

*Lorp G@. HAMILTON: The only 
Harel one; anoyting hd Bea’ Queen's 

erulations, can c is the 
officer in command of the vessel. There 
is no such precedent as the hon. Member 
@iggests, but this is a very unusual 
¢ase, and it was for that reason I 
= this Court of Inquiry to be 
Mr. E. ROBERTSON: I must 
repeat my question on the point of fact. 

ho was the officer in charge of the 
Sultan at the time she was lost 7? 

“borpv G. HAMILTON: The only 
officer who can be tried for the loss of 
the vessel is the officer in command of 
the vessel, and that officer is Oaptain 


ce. 
Mr. E. ROBERTSON : Was Captain 
Rice the officer in command of the 
‘vessel at the time she was lost? 
*Lorp G. HAMILTON : Yes, Sir, he 
was. 


THE COURSE OF BUSINESS. 
Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.): 
May I ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether he will take the Secoud Reading 
of any further Scotch Bills for Whitsun- 
tide 
*Tue FIRST LORD or tas TREA- 
SURY (Mrz. W. H. Suirs, Strand, 
Westminster): I must really ask the 
House to make progress with business 
a8 opportunity occurs. Until the two 
Tina Government Bills have been dealt 
with, I am not able to make any an- 
mouncement with regard to Scottish 
business. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY: I think it was 
understood that ifthe Government got 
the Vote on account, without discussion, 


{May 2, 1889} 
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there would be a prolongation of the 
holidays. kee 
*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am very sorry 
if [ have to disappoint any hon. Member. 
What I said about the course of busi- 
ness was that if the Scotch Local Govern- 
ment Bill passed a Second Reading last 
night, as was expected, I should be able 
to make a statement as to the business 
to be taken on Thursday. The House, 
however, was not disposed to pass the 
Second Reading last night, and there- 
fore it stands for Thursday, and so 
another day will be occupied. I am 
therefore not in a position to make any 
statement as to the course of businéss, 
bd eg Gentleman is mistaken a 
thinking I promised any prolongation 
the holi adi ifthe Vote on account passed 
without discussion. I stated that if Class 
2 of the Civil Service Estimates was 
completed I should be very glad then to 
meet the wishes of the House by a more 
extended time. There are, however, 
so many Votes to be taken race it 
would be highly improper on 
of the Government to extend the eine at 
the recess. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 

5 sheteliapian 
‘SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICES AND 
REVENUE DEPARTMENTS. 
VOTE ON ACCOUNT. 

Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a i 
$3,455,500, be 
account, for or towards defraying the 
for the following Civil Services and Revenue 
Departments for the year ending on the 31st of 
March, 1890, viz. :— 


CLVIL SERVICES. 


Cxass II. 

England :— & 

Privy Council Office and Subordinate 
Departments .. - -. 7,000 

Works and Public Buildings, Office of 7,000 
Mercantile Marine Fund, tin Aid 20,000 
Secret Service oe e8 ~» 6,000 

Scotland :— 
Secretary for Scotland ee ee _- 1,600 
Exchequer and other Offices ee 1,00 
Fish: Board oe oe ee 1,00@ 
Lunacy a vs es a 
Registrar 's Office .. és 
Board of Supervision ee 1 ae 
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Ireland : — 
Lord oa an won a guagaag oe 


Ohaiteble Donations and Bequests 


Office .. 
Local Government Board .. sie 


Public Works Office se oe 
Record Office me ae 
General’ Py Office .. ee 
Valuation and Boundary Survey .. 

Cuass III. 

8m — 

tions es 
— Court of Judicature ss 
and Canal Commission .. 
Wreck - owen nie és 
Coun Cv en si eb 
Peed meh 


Npartiaecs, E ngland 
Polion urts gate Fe and Sheerness) 
Police, England and Wales a 
Prisons, England and the Colonies .. 
a en and Industrial Schools, 
Great Britain .. 
Broadmoor Criminal Lunatic Asylum. 


Scotland :— 
Lord Advocate, and Criminal Pro- 
Courts of Law and Justice ry i 


Register House Departments ee 
Crofters Commission 


Police, Counties and Burgh ( ‘Scotland) 
Prisons, Scotland Ss 
Ireland ;— 
Law Chargesand Criminal Prosecutions 
Supreme Court of Judicature oe 
Court of Bankruptcy oe ee 
Admiralty Court Registry . ee 
Registry of Deeds ee oe 
ye ed of Judgments .. oe 
d Commission oo 
aa Court Officers, &. or 
Dublin Metropolitan Police ening 
Police Courts) .. oe 


Constab ae oe 
ang oe SO ee os 
ra and Industrial Schools 
Dundrum Criminal Lunatic Asylum 


Class IV. 
England :— 

Public Education . es 
Science and Art Department ee 
British Museum ., a ee 
National Gallery .. ti ae 
National Portratt Gallery .. ne 
Learned Societies, &c. ne ee 
London University se 
Universities and Colleges, Grants 

in Aid ee ee ee ee 

Scotland :— 

Public Education .. a ee 
Universities, &c. .. i oe 


National Gallery .. ee oe 
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2,000 
7,000 


300 
5,000 
5,000 

700 
2,500 
5,500 


18,000 


20,000 
250,000 
20,000 
25,000 
1,000 


800,000 
80,000 
25,000 

2,000 

400 
5,000 
3,000 


7,000 


140,000 
000 
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Treland ;— 
Public Education .. ee oo 200,000 
Teachers’ Pension Office .. ee 100 
aseies a sae 
AS +e +e 500: 
Queen’s Colleges . oo ee 2,600 
Royal Trish Academy ee ae 900 
Crass V. 
Diplomatic Services ee ee 70,000 
Consular Services Py ee 50,000 
Slave Trade Services es 5,000 
Suez Canal (British Directors) oe _ 
Colonies, Grantsin Aid ., «> 6,000 
South Africa and St. Helena «+ 16,000 
Subsidies to Tr ae ee 14,000 
Cyprus, Grant in Ai ee 44,000 
Crass VI. 
Superannuation and Retired Allow- 

ances .. -» 100,000 
Merchant Seamen’s Fund "Pensions, 

&c. ee ee 7,000 
Pauper Lanation, Scotland . ee 25,000 
Pauper Lunatics, Ireland .. ee 40,000 
Hospitals and Infirmaries, Ireland .. 6,000 
Savings Bauks and Frieadly Societies 

Deficiency -- 50,000 
Miscellaneous Charitable and other 

Allowances, Great Britain os 800- 
Miscellaneous Charitable and other 

Allowances, Ireland ee ie 200 

Crass VII. 
Temporary Commissions .. es 8,000 
Miscellaneous Expenses .. ee mite 
Total for Civil Services £2,495,500 


REVENUE DEPARTMENTS. §& 


Customs .. ‘<n ae -» 100,000 
— a ie “s ee 100,000 
Post O: i o> 600,000 
Post Office Packet Service . “e «e 160,000 





Total for Revenue Departments £960,000 
Grand Total.. £3,455,500 


Dr. CAMERON (Gaegee College) : 
I am sorry to interpose, but does not 
this Vote on Account embrace sums: 
required for the Post Office which may 
become due, and will payment on 
account of the Submarine Cable Con-- 
tract, about which I asked a question 
to-day, be included? I have indicated. 
my objection to the contract, and I 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman to- 
promise that nothing of this sum 
be applied to this cable subsidy, 4 
that we shall have an opportunity of 
discussing it before any promise is- 
made. 
*Mr. W. H. SMITH: No portion 
of this Vote will be devoted to 
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yments on account of the Oable 
Gontract referred to by the hon. 
Member. The Post Office Telegraphs 
Vote is , and if any payment 
were to made it would be out of 
that Vote. The hon. Member has 
received an assurance that a Treasury 
Minute shall be laid on the Table stat- 
ing the circumstances in relation to a 
variation on the terms of the contract, 
and if necessity arises the hon. Member 
will have an opportunity of raising the 
uestion and ating the opinion of the 
Trae before any payment is made. 
Dr. CAMERON : Upon the Treasury 
Minute? 


Mr. W. H. Surru assented. 
Question put and agreed to. 


Supply 


Resolution to be reported to-morrow. 
Committee to sit again to-morrow. 


SUPPLY [2xp May]. 
Resolution reported. 


Crass IT. 


“That a sum, not exceeding £60,366, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
mecessary to defray the Oharge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March, 1890, for the 
‘Salaries and Expenses of the Department 
of Her Majesty's a a of State for Foreign 


Resolution read a second time. 


*Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee): 
T rise to move the reduction of this Vote 
by £100 part of the salary of the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs. I do 
so for the purpose of taking the judg- 
ment of the House upon the line of con- 
duct the Government has thought fit to 
pursue towards the French Govern- 
ment and the French people on the 
occasion of the opening of the great 
Paris Exhibition. The consideration 
of this Vote has stood over for a con- 
siderable time, but I for one am not 
disposed to regret the delay, because, 
for one thing, it has enabled us to 
realize the immense importance and 
signification of this enterprise dedicated, 
48 it is, to the exhibition of the results 
of peaceful industry throughout the 
civilized world, and also to realize how 
‘completely the interest and sympathy 
of the country have gone out towards 
France in this t undertaking. In- 
-deed, there has been but one discordant 
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note, and that has been struck by Her 
Majesty’s Government, and on this I 
wish to speak, and to this I desire to 
direct the attention of the House for a 
few minutes. This subject has been 
before the House on two previous 
occasions, when I have felt it my 
duty to protest against the action 
of the Government in this matter, or 
their refusal to appoint a Commissioner 
in the usual way to take part in the 
romotion of the Exhibition. The con- 
Fact of the Government in so refusin 
may be said to have been whitew 
by the Vote that was taken, for, of 
course, the Government obtained a 
majority, so that in so far as they 
abstained from officially appointing a 
Commissioner to take part in the pro- 
motion of the Exhibition I shall con- 
sider the question foreclosed, and I do 
not intend to reopen it. I only allude 
to it for the purpose of saying that the 
foreclosing applies as well to the plea 
put forward by the Government on that 
question. They sheltered themselves 
under the wings of Lord Rosebery, and 
claimed that in abstaining from an 
official part in the proceedings for the 
promotion of the undertaking they were 
only following out the policy of their 
redecessors. I have not attempted to 
justify it before, and I say again the 
action of the Liberal Government three ~ 
years ago was not entirely to be com- 
mended. When a most courteous and 
kindly invitation was sent by the Go- 
vernment of France to this country, Lord 
Rosebery, instead of accepting it as he 
ought to have done, without hesitation 
or demur, directed our Ambassador at 
Paris to inquire if there was any political 
meaning in the celebration. It was 
a@ most ungracious and unfortunate 
policy—ungracious considering the 
character of the invitation to which it 
was a response, and doubly unfortunate 
because it has given too much colour 
to the plea made by the Government 
now and on a former occasion that they 
have only been carrying out the 2 sie 
of their predecessors. But I will con- 
sider all that ancient history. We had 
all that over oh vg ago, and a year 
, and just as I do not propose to 
into the Seasick of the original Shales 
tion so I hold the Government are pre- 
cluded from going baek upon their 
ancient plea. What we complain of 
now is that this year the Government 
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ordered their Ambassador to leave Paris 
on the openin, of the Exhibition at the 
same time when similar orders were 
gies by the monarchical Governments 
of Europe to their Ambassadors. To 
this I call attention, and to this the 
former contention of the Government has 
no relation whatever. I can state the 
in a few words. To begin with, 

the French Government on this occasion 
made a marked and special official dis- 
tinction between the centennial celebra- 
tion which was of a political character, 
and the mere opening of the Exhibition 
itself, which was of an entirely civil and 
non-political character. They fixed the 
centennial political celebration for Sun- 
day the 3rd of May, and the opening of 
the Exhibition for the 6th of May, 
separating the two ceremonies widely 
d distinctly. Now, we can understand 
that Her Majesty’s Government felt 
bound by their former decision to 
abstain from taking part in the first of 
these celebrations, but there is no such 
decision alleged for abstaining from the 
second, the official opening of the 
French Exhibition itoelf® But what did 
the Government do? On the Saturday 
before the 6th of May, the day arenes 
for the opening of the Industrial Exhi- 
bition, Lord Lytton, Her Majesty’s 
Ambassador at Paris, left for this coun- 
try, as I venture to allege, under orders 
from his Government at home. If that 
was not so then a denial must come 
from the right hon. Gentleman who 
represents the Foreign Office in this 
House. At the same moment the Am- 
bassador for Germany left Paris and 
went home, the Italian Ambassador 
went home to his country, and so on 
through the whole list of Continental 
Monarchies, including even the miser- 
able little Monarchy of Belgium. I 
believe they all retired at the same 
moment. Now what I allege is that 
this means an understanding and co- 
operation between all these Govern- 
ments to take their Ambassadors out of 
Paris so that they might be absent 
when the Exhibition opened. I know 
that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Under Secretary has declared that there 
was no concert between the British 
Government and the other Governments 
in the matter. I do not know whether 
he is going to repeat that assertion in 
the House to-day, but I ask the House 
not to take diplomatic denials like that, 


Hr. E, Robertson 


{COMMONS} 
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but to judge from the facts as I have 
stated them. I will ask the House to 
apply tothe Government exactly thesame. 
measuree of justice the Government 
sists on applying to Members of thi 
House. I ask the House to imagine far 
a moment an International tab 
something like that set up in v: 
and I would ask if there was brought: 
before such a tribunal a charge that the- 
British Government had conspired with. 
other Governments to boycott the Frenh 
Exhibition, and supposing it was ad- 
duced in evidence that at the same 
moment the Ambassadors of the different. 
Governments left Paris when the Exhi- 
bition was about to open, would not 
such a tribunal accept that as proof of 
conspiracy? Is it not a common sense 
view of the matter, that the withdrawal 
of all the Ambassadors at the same time 
was not a mere coincidence, but that it 
was an intention to put a slight on the- 
people of France, if not on the Govern- 
ment of France, on the oecasion of the 
opening of the Exhibition? I admit 
that the French Government is not in a. 
er to make any official complaint, 
ut I do allege that French feeling was. 
deeply wounded on the occasion. [Ne 
no! a If the Government deny that, I 
appeal to the columns of the Standare 
eir principal organ in tne press— 
whose Partie ri tt el repeatedly 
appealed to the Government to allow 
these Ambassadors to attend. The facts. 
prove a cowardly shrinking on the put 
of Her Majesty’s Government fr 
association even with Republican insti-. 
tutions, and an absurd attempt to- 
boycott the French Revolution. I 
say it with deliberation, an absurd at-- 
tempt to boycott the French Revolution, 
and they wholly misinterpreted the 
feelings of the English people on the 
oceasion. I have a further question to 
put. I think it is established conclu-. 
sively in evidence that should pasiety a 
reasonable demand for proof, that 
was a conspiracy and that Her Majesty's 
Government were parties to it. How 
far did this boycotting go? How far 
have the Government used the resources 
in their power to inflict what I call this. 
slight upon the French Government and 
people? It has not been confined to- 
this matter, there was a trifling occasion 
last week when the same spirit mani-- 
fested itself. The Minister of the United. 
States celebrated the occasion by a ban- 
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quet, but. no British re 
persest and the Ambassadors of the other 
‘owers 


mtative was 


were absent algo, only the repre- 
sentatives of Republican Governments 
were present on the occasion. The 
rian Ambassador excused himself 

on the ground that he could not forget 
Marie Antoinette, what ground the 
Ambassedor of England had to urge I 
do not know, but I merely mention that 
as showing corroboration on a trifling 
oocasion and forming part of the evidence 
against the Government. And now I 
am going to allege something more 
serious and showing a yen | on the 
pert of the Government that I should 
ve declared incredible unless I knew 

it to be supported by considerable evi- 
dence. I am sorry I do not see the 
Under Secretary for India in his place, 
for this is a matter which concerns his 
Department. What I am going to give 
to the House is an instance of how the 
Government used their power in India 
to carry out this same policy of slighting 
the feelings and casting indignity on a 
friendly people on the other side of the 
Channel. The most interesting Depart- 
ment of the French Exhibition, I believe, 
or one of the most interesting at all 
events, is the Anthropological Section, 
and a very large and important contri- 
bution to that ion was made under 
the auspices of the Government of Ben- 
his is a valuable collection of a 

series of life-size models of types of the 
various races to be found in Bengal. It 
was prepared by Mr. Risley, whom also 
the Ben Government appointed as 
their mmissiouer at the Paris 
Exhibition, allowing him also £500 
for his official expenses in that con- 
nection. But what happened? I am 
speaking from information derived 
from India and from high authority. 
Lord Oross, the Minister for India, sent 
a despatch to the Government of Bengal, 
in which he ordered them to cancel both 
these appointments, to disallow the 
official position of Mr. Risley and dis- 
allow his expenses, adding, ‘* I need not 
mention the reasons for which I write 
is despatch.” I think that is hardly 
credible. It is hardly to be supposed 
that the miserable spirit which showed 
itself originally in the hoyootting of 
the Exhibition and the churlish refusal 
to take part in the opening ceremonial 
should have been carried so many 
thousand miles away to a distant 
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dominion of the Queen, and that the 
exceptional powers of the Government: 
in India should be used in furtherance- 
of the same party and mean-spirited 
policy. These are the. facts I have on. 
reliable authority. I ask the Govern- 
ment to deny or explain them. I believe 
the defence of the Government on a. 
former occasion was that they could not. 
take part in saytite of a political 
character ; they thought it their duty to- 
remain neutral, and that it would be- 
embarrassing to side with one party in 
the celebration; but I venture to say 
that, in doing what they have done, on 
ordering their Ambassabor out of Paris 
they have taken a side more emphatically 
than they would have done if they 
had fulfilled the ordinary courtesies of 
the situation and had accepted the 
courteous invitation extended to them.. 
Again I refer to another supporter of 
the Government—the Times, which is. 
nothing if not a supporter of the Govern- 
ment. The Zimes said that there wer 
no people in France except the French 
Convervatives who did not further and 
support the Exhibition, and that these- 
people carried their opposition so far as 
to insult, with a total want of eet n'a 
and good sense, the President of the: 
Republic, for whose formal removal they 
openly combined. By their line of 
action the Government have committed 
themselves to a partnership, not with the: 
Government of that country, but with 
rebels and pretenders with whom that. 
Government is fighting. There is one 
matter that makes this line of conduct. 
peculiarly unfortunate. I venture to: 
allude to it with all reserve. I mean 
the presence in this country at the 
moment Her Majasty’s Government were 
so acting of the leader of fanatical and 
unprincipled opposition to the I 
Government. t person, seeking in. 
this country the shelter which Parlia-. 
mentary Institutions alone enable us to: 
give him, is doing his best under that 
shelter to overthrow Parliamentary 
Institution in France. Having among 
us avowed enemies of the Parliament- 
ary régime in France, Her Majesty’s. 
Government ought to have been 6x- 
tremely careful not to wound the sus- 
ceptibilities of the French people. But, 
I ‘believe the real motives of Her 
Majesty’s Government are not avowable 
in this House. The most ate: 
aspect of their conduet is that it 
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engendered suspicions of this country 
-which I t to see arise. They are 
‘accused of subserviency to a great 
foreign Minister, but I am not going to 
repeat the accusation because I have no 
‘facts to support it. It is unfortunate, 
thowever, that colour should have been 
given to such a suspicion, because we 
Rees had recent instances how far the 
noble Lord the Foreign Secretary and 
that Minister are prepared to go together 
in dubious undertakings, or what will 
‘tbe dubious undertakings for this 
country. It is unfortunate that the 
conduct of the Government should give 
«olour to suspicions of subserviency 
which are simply not mentionable in 
this House. I for one am not going 
.to break through any constitutional rule 
by accusing the Government of being 
guided by the dictation of the Court. 
at may or may not be, it is a 
matter of absolute indifference to us, 
‘but it is extremely unfortunate that the 
‘Government should have given colour 
to the suspicion out of doors that this 
has been the fact. Now, I venture to 
ask the whole of the Liberal Party to 
join in condemning the conduct of Her 
ajesty’s Government, who have tried 
to behave as if they are Ministers, not of 
Parliamentary Government, but ofa mere 
Monarchy, which [ deny that they are. 
I say, setting here as representatives and 
servants of this House, they have no 
right to act out of doors as if they are 
anything else, or as if in either their 
foreign or domestic policy they owed 
allegiance to any other quarter than the 
majority in this House. If they get 
the majority of the House to acquit 
them, well and good, then they have 
satisfied their masters; but I think 
those masters are easily satisfied if they 
are willing to whitewash the Govern- 
ment for action dictated by influences 
that ought not to guide their action at 
all. The whole action of the Govern- 
ment amounts to this, they have 
wantonly insulted the national feelings 
of a friendly people, and in so doing 
hhave been guilty of a gross blunder 
against international comity. Their 
_ whole behaviour from first to last has 
been an infamous perversion of their trust 
‘a8 Ministers of a democratic country, 
and a gross falsification and misrepre- 
sentation of the feelings of the people 
of this country whose Ministers they 
are. 


Mr. E. Robertson 


{COMMONS} 
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Amendment proposed, to leave out 
insert 


“ £60,366” in order to 
“ £60,266.” —(Mr. Hdmund Robertson.) 


*Taz UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
, James Ferausson, Manchester, 

. E.): The hon. and learned Gentle. 
man has propeesaes and I might 
almost say laboured, a somewhat heavy 
indictment against Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment ; but though he said he had 
seeps I suppose he did prove to 

is own satisfaction—a conspiracy into 
which Her Majesty’s ernment 
entered to insuit the French — and 
so forth, I venture to think t the 

House must have rather missed the 

unds and body of his proof. I con- 

ess I have heard from him nothing I 
can answer in the way of proof of con- 
spiracy, nothing but assertions of his 
own and certain insinuations which he 
said he would not formulate. I think 
it is well not to insinuate that which 
you dare not formulate. Certainly it is 
conduct the reverse of courageous to 
attempt to insinuate that as to what 
you bring no proof. 

*Mr. E. ROBERTSON: I beg pardon; 
I did not do so. 

*Sir JAMES FERGUSON: I am in 
the recollection of the House. The hon. 
Gentleman did not accuse the Govern- 
ment of acting under certain dictation, 
home or foreign, but he founded in his 
peroration some strong epithets, and 
some rather laboured denunciations on 
these allegations, as if they were dis- 
tinctiy stated and proved. Certainly I 
am not here to shelter the Government 
under the acts of their predecessors. 
The action of the Government stands on 
its own foundation, perfectly intelligible 
and defensible. It is true, as has 
been stated on former occasions, that it 
has been continuous with the action of 
their predecessors. But Lord Rosebery 
and the Government of the right hon. 
Member for Mid Lothian are not 
responsible for the act of Her Majesty’s 
present advisers; and I do not for a mo- 
ment seek to say that it was on account of 
the very natural and proper inquiries 
made by Lord Rosebery in 1886 that 
Her Majesty’s Government abstained 
from taking part in the promotion of the 
Exhibition. The main feature of the 
hon. and learned Member’s accusation 
was the absence of Her Majesty’s 
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Ambassador from Paris on the occasion 
of the opening of the Exhibition. The 
hon. and learned Member assumes— 
that is another of his assumptions— 
that Lord Lytton’s absence occurred in 
consequence of a concert between Her 
Majesty’s Government and the Govern- 
ments of other countries. I told the 
hon. Member on a former occasion that 
Lord Lytton was not ordered to with- 
draw in concert with other Ambas- 
sadors, or that our action had been 
taken in concert with other Govern- 
ments. But I will state to the House 
how and why it was Lord Lytton was 
absent. On the 2nd of May, Lord 
Lytton informed the Secretary of State, 
by a private letter, that he must ask for 
leave of absence in order to consult his 
medical advisers in England on account 
of a serious malady with which he was 
afflicted. On the 4th of May leave of 
absence was given him. He has since 
that time, as is well known, been in- 
valided from an ailment of some gravity, 
which may confine him to the house for 
a further period. Thus the leave was 
applied for and granted at a certain 
date on the unfi ately too genuine 
ground of medical treatment. But I 
should also mention that previous to his 
applying for leave of absence on a 
specified day, the Secretary of State had 
privately communicated to him that if— 
as appeared probable—most of the Am- 
bassadors would be absent from the 
opening of the Exhibition, it would be 
difficult for the English Ambassador to 
take part in a matter of internal poli- 
tical controversy, and therefore that it 
would be desirable that he should not 
poapeenet The fact of -~ Exhibition 
ving & iar significance was not 
the idea titer Masetay’e Government, 
and was not communicated to them by 
any other Government. It was dis- 
tinctly stated, in answer to the inquiries 
made in Paris in 1886, that this Exhi- 
bition had been fixed, not at the cus- 
to decennial period, but at a some- 
what date, in order that it might 
chronize with the centenary of 
@ French Revolution, which was 
called in the statement of the French 
Minister the Hegira of the French 
nation. I do not think that anybody 
now doubts that the Exhibition has a 
political significance. I ask the House 
whether this country ought to have an 
Opinion with reference to the Frene 
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Revolution which was commenced in 
1789. It is a subject upon which 
pase in France up to this day are 
itterly divided. [ ition orves of 
“Oh!”] Do hon. Members say that 
there is no considerable section of the 
French people who do not rejoice in 
the French Revolution; as there were 
parties at the time to which it was a 
bitter shock? If that be not so, I can- 
not understand how there can be 
parties in France which are opposed to 
the present régime. We do not concern 
ourselves in the affairs of foreign coun- 
tries. Let me point out to the House 
that when a nation is unanimous in 
rejoicing at the centenary or bi-ven- 
tenary of an event with regard to which 
there exists no difference whatever in 
that country, there can be no impro- 
priety in Her Majesty’s Government 
joining in the, universal satisfaction and 
taking part in the celebration. It was 
in this spirit that in 1874 the Govern- 
ment of Lord Beaconsfield authorized 
Her Majesty’s Representative to take 
art in the Centenary Exhibition at 
Philadelphia to commemorate the Inde- 
pendenee of the United States. That 
step was taken by a Conservative Go- 
vernment. In that case there is now 
no party in the United States which 
entertains different opinions. But I 
would say that for Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to take an official part on an occa- 
sion which was declared to be a celebra- 
tion of an event with regard to which 
all parties in the foreign country are not 
united would be analogous to the Am- 
bassadors of foreign countries taking 
part in a celebration here, say, for or 
against the Union of England and 
Ireland. But the hon. and learned 
gentleman has ventured to say that Her 
Majesty’s Government are acting in 
imitation of rebels and . pretenders 
against the Government of a friendly 
State in withholding their official 
ret tion in a political celebration. 
hat is an assertion which hardly 
requires a reply, it is so monstrous, so 
scandalous. We are doing ag 3 
against the established Government o 
France in withholding ourselves from 
direct icipation in this Exhibition. 
I would remind the House that these 
assertions of unfriendliness between the 
two Governments have not been made 
by the French Government or the 
French people. They are the sole and 
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ure invention of the hon. and learned 
ntleman and some others who take a 
similar view. In the invitations given 
by the French Government to Her 
Majesty’s Government, as shown in the 
pers laid before the House, they 
istinctly anticipated the declinature of 
Her Majesty’s Government. Buta hope 
iis ‘expressed that in the event of our 
deélining Her Majesty’s Government 
‘would give facilities for the passage of 
English goods and so forth. This was 
ily and cordially accorded, and 
neither in the correspondence nor at any 
time since has there been any weakening 
of the cordial relations between the two 
countries on account of the conduct of 
Her Majesty’s Government. The hon. 
‘and learned Member actually finds some 
ground for his accusation in the refusal 
of the Secretary of State for India to 
sanction a certain expenditure on the 
part of the Government of India for the 
contribution of certain objects to the 
Exhibition and the expenses of an 
officer to accompany them. I should 
have thought it followed that if Her 
Majesty’s Government did not take part 
in the Exhibition neither would the 
Government of India do so. The hon. 
and learned Member calls this a miser- 
able evasion, and says that it isa selfish 
em which refuses so trifling a sum. 
hat the Government of India should 


not take an official part follows from 
Her Majesty’s Government not taking 
an official part, in spite of the enormous 
epithets employed by the hon. and 


learned Member. The course of 
the Government has been perfectly 
consistent and perfectly friendly. There 
has been no coolness whatever in the 
relations between the two countries. 
Our officers and French officers in every 
part of the world conduct themselves to 
each other with friendship and a careful 
avoidance of offence. On the East Ooast 
of Africa, where lately there have been 
delicate relations and events which might 
‘have led to trouble, there has been no 
collision -or inconvenience whatever, 
‘beeause of the good understanding 
‘maintained and the mutual considera- 
‘tién displayed. It remains for gentle- 
‘men in this House to attempt to raise a 
suspicion and an idea of offence having 
‘been given to the French Government 
Her Majesty’s Government. That 
egation is entirely without foundation, 
and will recoil upon those who make it. 


Str James Fergusson 
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Mr. GLADSTONE (Edinburgh, Mid 
Lothian) : I do not know whether th 
debate is to be a Party debate, but for 
my own part I feel that I stand ina 
disadvantageous position with x 
the Motion of my hon. and learned 
Friend, who commenced his speech bya 
general indictment against the conduct 
of a Liberal Government. ‘For thatcon- 
duct I am ‘responsible. My ‘first ‘ 
therefore, is to defend myself in thet 
explicit manner against my hon. Friend. 
I entirely differ from him. I hold ‘that 
if we had taken the course which he 
recommends we should have departed 
from all the traditions of business and 
from all the rules of common sense. The 
state of the case is this. The substance 
has already been stated by my hon. 


|Friend behind me, who was Under 


Secretary of State at the time. On the 
12th of February, 1886, a verbal inquiry 
was addressed by the French Ambassa- 
dor to Lord Rosebery, who was then 
Secretary of State, as to what course 
Her Majesty’s Government would 
pursue with reference to the coming 
Exhibition. The inquiry was, as far 
as I know, simply lodged with my 
noble Friend, who thought it his duty 
tov make some inquiry with res to 
the exact object of the Exhibition, 
whereas my hon. and learned Friend 
thinks he ought at once +o ‘have said, 
without consulting his ‘Colleagues, ‘that 
the Government would take part in the 
Exhibition. I must say I think, with 
respect to the case of the French Revola- 
tion, that it is extremely difficult'to 
speak of that great event, which com- 
menced in 1789 and was supposed to 
have terminated in 1798, as if it were 
an integral and homogeneous transaction 
of which you must pronounce the same 
opinion with reference ‘to its a 
and its close. Considering that it cl 
in a war between France and this 
country, it would ‘have been indecent 
on the part of this country to take 
in the celebration of the events whi 
immediately brought about that war. 
Lord Rosebery did no ‘more than ‘the 
rules and traditions of business :and the 
rules of common sense required “mM 
utting, not in an onistic “er 
Leadtirstadianns and not ditesly gutting 
a question to the Ambassador, “but 
asking Lord Lyons ‘to ‘ascertain aml 
inform him what it:was ‘exactly —_ 
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Rosebery was proceeding on the 

yey which appears to me to have 
the right Ae ag Rae that 
if we are to look at the close of the 
French Revolution and the terrible 
events of its later stages, whatever we 
may think of the close of those events, 
and the persons really responsible for 
them, we must regard these later events 
with different feelings from those with 
which we regard the earlier stages of 
that great movement. Therefore I think 
Lord Rosebery did no more than his 
duty in making that inquiry, and that 
he would have done less than his 
duty if he had done otherwise. 
I will not say any more on that subject 
—though I rather think it has not been 
sufficiently observed, that as far as Lord 
Rosebery was concerned the matter 
remained entirely in an initial stage. 
Before Lord Rosebery obtained an 
answer from Lord Lyons—which answer 
‘was given by the method of trans- 
mitting documents which conveyed full 


information on the points Lord Rosebery | 


had mooted—the French Ambassador 
again called on Lord Rosebery and in- 
formed him that the French Government 
did not wish at that time to press for an 
answer. That is the point so far as the 
late Government is concerned. Nothing 
can be more fair than the statement of 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite, in 
regard to the relations between the pro- 
ceedings of the late Government and the 

roceedings of the present Government. 

o doubt the proceedings are continu- 
ous, as they all have reference to one 
single transaction. They did not one 
depend upon another, and I shall freely 
give my opinion as to the course which 
has been taken by Her Majesty’s 
Government in respect to the absence of 
Lord Lytton from the ceremonial of the 
opening of the Exhibition. I am not 
quite certain whether I accurately under- 
stood the answer given by Lord Salis- 
bury in 1887, when he replied to the 


formal and official inquiry of the French 


Government by stating that it was “‘ not 
the intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to take an official part in the 
International Exhibition which is to be 
held at Paris in 1889.” I apprehend 
that those words contained no opinion 
at all, and no intention at all upon the 
question of the attendance of Lord Lytton 
at the opening ofthe Exhibition. What 
they meant,if I understand them rightly, 
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| wasthat her Majesty’s Government did 
not intend to take a part in the sense of 
eppointing Commissioners to take charge 
of the British section, and also of apply- 
ing to the House of Commons a 
Vote of money in order to meet 


meaning of Lord Salisbury. Whether 
that was a wise and proper attitude to 
take up I do not undertake to say, but I 
am aware of no reason in the world to 
make that answer a subject of censure, 
and I beg to be understood as not at all 
concurring in that censure. It is a 
question perfectly open for each Govern- 
ment to decide whether they will or will 
not in such a manner take an official 
part in an exhibition to be held in a 
foreign country. I own, however, that 
I look with considerable regret to the 
course taken in respect to the attendance 
of Lurd Lytton at the opening cere- 
monial of the Exhibition. I have been 
differently informed to my hon. Friend 
‘as to what actually occurred on that 
day. I understood him to say that on 
that day the representatives of the 
Republics attended—meaning, I pre- 
sume, the representativesofthe American 
Republic, and probably of the Swiss 
Republic—but that the representatives 
of Monarchies did not attend, even down 
to the ‘miserable Monarchy” of 
Belgium. I must say that I did not 
expect any Member of this House, and 
least of all a Liberal Member of the 
House, to describe Belgium as a miser- 
able Monarchy. There is not in all 
Europe a Monarchy of more untainted 
honour, there is not a Government of 
more beneficial operation, there is not a 
spot on the map where constitutional 
principles have been more faithfully 
and more beneficially observed, from the 
time when that remarkable man Prince 
Leopold was chosen the first King 
of Belgium, down to the present 
moment, when the present King of 
Belgium has for so long been engaged 
‘in treading in the very steps marked 
out for him by his father, to the 
immense benefit of his country. If 
that be a miserable Monarchy, God 
help humankind where to look for your 
political operations and political institu- 
tions. I believe I am speaking t 

sentiment of the whole House when. 

say that that Monarchy has our sym- 
pathy and admiration, and should the 
necessity arise it would, I ,believe, gn 
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all proper occasions have our support. 
So much with regard to the epithet 
which unfortunately slipped into the 
speech of my hon. and learned Friend. 
As regards the attendance, from what 
Ihave been informed—and my infor- 
mation comes on what may be considered 
authority—the statement of the 

on. and learned Gentleman is not 
correct. It is not the fact, I believe, 
that the representatives of the secondary 
Monarchies in Europe—secondary not 
in point of churacter, but in point of 
extent and material force—did not 
attend. I believe that a portion did 
attend and a portion did not. I treat 
this as a mere question of sound or un- 
sound judgment, and not of undue sub- 
serviency on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government, and still less of anything 
like concert or conspiracy. I entirely 
accept the assurance of the right hon. 
Gentleman. It was not an assurance 
necessary for me, for I take it for granted 
that the decision was made in good 
faith, and by no means with reference 
to any undue dependence on what might 
be done by others. I understand that 
the decision which was taken was this. 
The Government decided that in case 
the majority of the Ambassadors of 
the other Powers determined not to 
attend, our Ambassador should be pre- 
vented from attending at the opening 


ceremony. 

*Srr J. FERGUSSON: What I said 
was that it was not thought desirable 
that he should be present in Paris at the 
time. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I quite agree 
that if our Ambassador was not to be 
rire at the opening the matter would 

made worse rather than better by his 
being in Paris, and I accept that as a 
consequence of his absence from the 
ceremony. But it does not appear to 
me, debating this as a question of sound 
or unsound judgment, that this was a 
case in which we ought to have looked to 
the example set by other Powers. I 
may not be able to understand in all 
cases the motives by which those Powers 
were actuated in keeping their Ambas- 
sadors away from the Exhibition, but I 
can sympathize with the Governments of 
Berlin and Vienna. There may have 
been for them some sort of difficulty in 
attending the celebration, as there would 
have been for us if the Exhibition had 
been intended to commemorate the 
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execution of Louis XVI., because the 
Governments of Berlin and Vienna, most. 
unfortunately for themselves, for France, 
and for mankind, set themselves against: 
the Revolution from the beginning and 
began to intrigue against it, and finally 
formed a military combination before the. 
date of the horrors had arrived. They 
formed a military combination to put: 
down the expression of the free sense 
and judgment of the French people, 
which combination, I believe, was one- 
of the main causes of the great excesses 
and atrocities by which some stages of 
the French Revolution were so deplor- 
ably marked. But, however unfortunate 
that combination might have been, and 
however guilty it is found when political 
history comes to be written, I quite see 
that it would have entangled and em- 
barrassed those Governments of the 
present day had they been expected b 
an ostensible and a patent act to br 
with the traditions of their predecessors 
of a former date. So much for those 
Governments. With regard to the 
Italian Government, I have in my hand 
the report of the debate in the Italian 
Chamber on the 5th of May, in which 
Signor Crispi gave his account of the: 
absence of the Italian Minister from the: 
celebration. His words wereexpress. He 
stated that he did not advise it, and was. 
not responsible for it, but it was entirely 
the result of a prior application by the 
Italian Ambassador for leave of absence. 
T do not think that these examples were 
very applicable to the case of Her 
Government. Even if they had been, it 
was their duty under the circumstances: 
to have exercised an independent judg- 
ment. To me it is as clear as day that 
that judgment has been exercised en- 
tirely in the wrong direction. This. 
Exhibition was an International Exhibi- 
tion, and should have had from us, I do- 
not say official intervention—I leave 
that entirely to the discretion of the 
Government — but all respect and . 
all sympathy. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said it was an event referring 
to matters of internal controversy in 
France. I must say I heard that state- 
ment with surprise. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that the French were not: 
all of one mind about the French Revo- 
lution, and that on that account it was. 
no part of our business to pronounce an 
opinion upon it, and that it would have 
been wrong in us to join in the compli- 
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mentary act of attending the President 
on the day of the opening. In the first 
place, I maintain that in 1789 we did 
express opinions upon it, and that the 
opinion of England was favourable to 
it. As to Mr. Fox, what said he on the 
taking of the Bastile? He wrote to his 
friend Fitzpatrick :—‘‘ How much the 
greatest event it is that ever happened 
in the world, and how much the best!” 
It may be said that Fox did not speak 
the opinion of England. Not always; 
but on that occasion he did. It would 
have been very wrong for Mr. Pitt, the 
Minister of the day, to use that expres- 
sion, but Mr. Pitt in 1789 spoke in the 
most friendly terms of what had gone 
en in France. It was on the 9th of 
February, 1790, I think, as it is recorded 
in the Parliamentary History, that he re- 
ferred to the partial difficulties and 
differences which there were in France, 
and said that when these had 
away and the constitution of France 
should become restored, ‘it would be 
— rightly understood—freedom 
resulting from "si order and 
government.” Now, Sir, I want ‘nen 
this proposition of the right hon. 
Gentleman in a way which appears to 
me perfectly clear and distinct. He 
says that in 1874 the Government of 
Lord Beaconsfield ordered our partici- 
_ in the centenary of the American 
volution, and that nobody could 
possibly object to it. Did nobody ob- 
ject to the American Revolution? The 
right hon. Gentleman’s argument in this 
case is that there were certain Royalists 
in France or certain privileged persons 
or classes to whom the Revolution was, 
as he says, a great blow. Well, now, 
Sir, I would say this with respect to 
these Royalists and the moblesse of 
France, that they ran away from France 
in the hour of her difficulties. I would 
say that there were in America loyalists 
to the British Crown far more numerous 
and ten times more res ble than the 
ee classes in France—men who 
ad a very considerable amount of legal 
and constitutional argument to advance 
in favour of the course they wished to 
ee taken. Why then, if we are so 
tender of the feelings of those gentle- 
men who objected to the French Revo- 
lution, to whom, even in its first stages, 
it was quite, I admit, a serious blow, we 
‘ought, I say, to have been ten times 
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more tender to our brethren, of the same 
blood and language, who were loyalists. 
in America and were entitled to a far. 
ter share of our sympathy. Lord 
Beaconsfield, I with the right hon. 
Gentleman, acted with great wisdom 
and propriety, and was entirely right, in 
sanctioning our intervention in that 
centenary celebration. But if he was 
right in that, how much more requisite 
was it that we should not withhold the 
usual and ordinary and very moderate 
compliment to the Government of 
France to attend the ane oom 
on the opening of this great Exhibition. 
Let me sl this way. The right 
hon. Gentleman says it was a matter of 
internal controversy in France, and it is 
not our business to pronounce on those 
matters which are controverted among 
parties in other countries. I think, 
perhaps, the fairest way of trying the 
uestion is to suppose @ converse Case, 
y seme it happened, as it might have 
happened, that in the year 1888 we 
might have had a great exhibition, and 
we might have been governed to a cer- 
tain extent in the selection of that year 
by the fact that it would also be a com- 
memoration of the Revolution of 1688, 
Suppose that we had such a exhibition, 
or that we had such a prospect, and 
that we had made a communication to 
the French Government and that it had 
said to us in reply, ‘‘ We cannot allow 
our Ambassador to attend the great 
Exhibition in celebration of the Revolu- 
tion of 1688, as that Revolution is a 
matter of controversy.” . Well, now, 
Sir, is that true? We are now united 
in thought, but I have known a gentle- 
man holding high office in the Tory 
arty in my time who detested the 
volution of 1688. I pass that by. 
At any rate there was a large portion 
of the country who at the time dis- 
proved of the Revolution. The domi- 
nant Church disapproved of it. 
did resist James Il. in his attempts to 
break the law, but they disapproved 
of: the manelntien.: a non Dee 
strong the party, the Jacobites, 
pee pong the King. We know 
what took place in the following 
period, when it became necessary on the 
part of Parliament to extend its own 
existence from three years to seven 
because they believed that if Patliament 
dissolved at that time a majority would 
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be’ returned in favour of James. I 
think there are three things to be con- 
sidered. First of all, if the French did 
take such an objection, it would give 
just offence in this country. But the 
French would have been a great deal 
too rational and too historical to take 
such an objection. But I venture to say 
they would have had more ground for 
taking the objection, because the French 
had declared against our Revolution at 
the time, had given shelter to the fugi- 
tive and his family, not merely as a 
fugitive, but as a rival pretender, and 
they had given the support of their arms 
to his rival pretensions. I do not think 
there is any man in this House who, for 
& moment, believes that if in the case 
I have supposed, we had invited the 
French Government to take a share in 
the inauguration of a great exhibition 
in 1888, which had undoubtedly among 
its purposes the glorifying of the Revo- 
lution of 1688, the French Government 
would have dreamed of so fanciful, so 
puerile, so childish a step as to declare 
that the Revolution was a question of in- 
ternal controversy in England, and that 
it was not for a foreign country to pro- 
nounce uponit. Now, Sir, with respect 
to the offence taken in France. I must 
say that I think this most unfortunate 
and unhappy act carries with it the anti- 
dote to itsown bane. The proceeding was 
little better than ridiculous. It excited 
contempt, and that was why the French 
ee it by without resentment. 

have no doubt many looked upon it 
with displeasure in France, but passed 
it by as a matter of insignificance. But 
there is another reason why the French 
made little or rather nothing of it, and 
that is the strong and solid sentiment of 
friendship with England which happily 
pervades the French people. Friend- 
ship of that kind is not to be broken 
down by an act of folly—an act of folly 
without intention and free from the 
taint of malice, but undoubtedly an 
error of judgment of a very gross 
kind. I feel confident no similar case 
will occur hereafter, that no such plea 
will be set up, and that no such act 
will take place. Lord Lytton is a man 
with whom I have had the misfortune 
to differ years ago upon matters of 
the most serious kind, but I will 
do him the justice of believing—I feel 
perfectly confident—that he never ad- 
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vised this s I think his knowl 
of the world and the atmosphere 
which he lived were quite sufficient te 
save him from any error of that kind. 
I have given my opinion very frankly: 
T have admitted to the Government that: 
we are ourselves, my hon. Friends be- 
hind me, placed into the dock al 
with them. I do not consider that we 
are entitled to take any benefit in @ 
Party sense from this discussion. We 
uit the Government of evil intention, 
and certainly of anything like conspiracy 
or concert. There has been committed 
an error of judgment which it is ex- 
tremely desirable to bring to the bar of 
the opinion of this House, and, there- 
fore, notwithstanding the little rubs he 
has given us in passing, I am thankfal 
to the hon. Member behind me for 
having brought the matter into the light 
of free open discussion in our assembly 
of the House of Commons. 

*Taz CHANCELLOR or ruz EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. G. J. Goscren, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): Sir, I am glad to 
see from the concluding sentences of the- 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
that he had not forgotten the com- 
mencement of his remarks. During 
the latter part of his speech, where he 
spoke of the contempt with which the 
French people looked upon our conduct 
in this matter, I wondered to what extent 
he had forgotten that in the earlier por- 
tion of his speech he had indicated that. 
his own Government might have taken 
a line which would probably have de- 
served the same contempt. [‘‘ No,” 
from Mr. Gladstone.] Well, 1 think 
the right hon. Gentleman will admit 
that after the questions of Lord Rose- 
bery, there might have been a fear that 
the French people would have felt that 
contempt for the late Government which 
the right hon. Gentleman fears may now 
be felt. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It is not ve 
sible with the views we entertain. The 
whole object of Lord Rosebery’s in- 
quiry was to know what it was that was 
to be celebrated. If it were to celebrate 
the acts of January, 1793, no doubt we 
should have refused. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: It was, then, & 
limited liability kind of calendar which 
was to be drawn up. The French 
Government were to be asked, ‘‘ Up to 
what date is this eelebration to go? 
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Hf you are content to start with the Bas- 
tile; well and good ; we are with you; 
but if it. goes up beyond a certain date it 
will be necessary to come to an under- 
standing. We regret that in conse- 
quenee of the extension of date: the cir- 
cumstances are such that we cannot 


accede—— 

Mz. GLADSTONE: I may state in 
the clearest manner that we made no 
communication to the French Govern- 
ment at the time. We desired Lord 
Lyons to inform us, which he did by 
means of a public document. 

*Mz. GOSOHEN : I was only trying 
to follow out what appeared to be the 
train of thought of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. The train of thought was this: 
“Let us get information as to what is 
going to be celebrated. If you are 
going to celebrate the initial step only, 
then we can attend; there will be 
nothing against our joining in the 
Exhibition. - But if, on the other hand, 
you go further, and we are to be drawn 
into celebrating a stage of the revolution 
which does not find much sympathy in 
English opinion, then we will withdraw 
one participation.” I want to know 
whether that abstention which would 
have subsequently taken place would 
not have looked very much like the 
abstention which has taken place under 
our auspices. It strikes me that absten- 
tion like that might very likely have 
been looked upon not with anger but 
with contempt by the French people. 
But I do not believe that the French 
people have looked on our abstention 
with contempt for a moment. I think 
they believe that it was a perfectly 
rational step—namely, non-interference 
in matters which to this day are the 
subject of political controversy. Let 
me point out how the right hon. 
Gentleman distorted the argument of 
the Under Secretary'of Foreign Affairs. 
My right hon. Friend was answering an 
attack which had been made upon the 
Government, but in which the right hon. 
gentleman opposite certainly took no 

whatever. We had been attacked as 
if it werefrom a Monarchical point of view 
we had refused. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Under Secretary made this 
reply—that this was not a celebration on 
which all classes in the country where 
the Exhibition was to take place were 
united, and that if it had been, then it 
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would have been no question as between 
Monarehy and Republic, but we might. 
have joined in the Exhibition without. 


seruple. But the right hon. gentle- 
man that’ our objection, 


was taken from a monarchical point, of 
view, and that it was on that ground 
that we had refused to take part in the: 
Exhibition. That was what ran through 
the whole argument of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and when he spoke of the 
Revolution of 1688 he seemed to think 
that because there were differences of 
opinion at one time as to that Revolu- 
tion it would be a parallel case to 
the present if, on the celebration of 
that event, the French Government were 
to refuse to send their Ambassador here, 
But the point of the whole case—a point 
which my right hon. Friend the Under 
Secretary did not labour, because it is 
not desirable to labour these questions 
connected with the affairs of foreign 
countries—is this, that to the present day 
there are differences, and vast differences, 
of opinion in France itself in regard to 
those great events. Therefore abstention 
in this case is not as the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dundee suggested—taking part 
against one section or great party of the 
French people. It is doing that which, 
I think, the great body of the people 
of this country would wish us to do— 
namely, to abstain from expreasing any 
opinion upon a subject upon which there 
are differences of opinion among the 
French people themselves. I submit 
that that constitutes the whole point of 
the case. It was not a question as 
between the Monarchy and the Re- 
public, as suggested by the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Dundee, who, I 
think, will hesitate before he again 
makes a rash incursion into the domain 
of diplomacy after the remarks of his 
chief. The hon. Gentleman, indeed, 
suggested every kind of reason why we 
had refused to join in the commemo- 
ration; but the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite was more just to us in ex- 
plaining-the situation more fully, and I 
desire on the part of the Government 
to acknowledge the great frankness and 
impartiality with which he touched upon 
this part of the case. He expressed 
his conviction that it was not from any 
arrangement with foreign Powers, or 
from any indirect or sinister motive, 
that the Government had. acted, but 
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that if we have committed an error, 
which I do not for a moment admit, it 
was an error of judgment, and 
that we had acted independently 
in the matter. I thank the right 
hon. Gentleman for that accurate 
statement of the facts of the case. As 
to the motives of whi¢h the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dundee spoke, they are simply 
the creatures of his own imagination. 
And now let me point out to the House, 
how the right hon. Gentleman on 
another point has confirmed or at any 
rate come near confirming, our action. 
He says he is not disposed to condemn 
us for not having taken an official part 
in the arrangements of the Industrial 
Exhibition, but he condemns us for not 
having had our Ambassador present at 
the opening ceremony. It appears to 
me that that would have placed us in afar 
more compromising position than if we 
had taken part in thearrangements of the 
industrial department of the Exhibition. 
We should have stultified ourselves, if, 
having refused to take an official part 
in the Exhibition generally, our Am- 
bassador had been present on an 
occasion upon which every French 
statesman would be fully entitled to use 
whatever language he chose with re- 
gard to events in the past history 
of his country. I think the right hon. 
Gentleman agrees that it would be 
better that we should not be in Paris 
at all than that being in Paris we 
should refuse the invitation to the 
opening ceremony. It is absolutely 
unnecessary on the part of the Govern- 
ment to give any assurances as to the 
absence of any intention to put a slight 
on the French people. Her Majesty's 
Government have been on cordial terms 
with the French Government ever since 
they came into office, and are on cordial 
terms with them now; and there is not 
asingle man on this side of the House, 
who has not every whit as much 
sympathy with the French people, as 
well as the French Government, as 
any hon. Gentlemen opposite. It was 
scarcely worthy of the hon. Member 
for Dundee to attempt to make a case 
against Her Majesty’s Government by 
looking for an insult where no insult 
was meant. or by endeavouring to con- 
jure up all sorts of petty incidents 
intended to prove that which cannot be 
proved—namely, that in the action Her 
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Majesty’s Government had taken, 
‘had been — neg se rn 
sympathy with the French people, whi 
it aged privilege to feel, and their 
anxiety to maintain. 

Mr. J. MORLEY (Newcastle-on- 
Tyne): I do not rise for the purpose of 
offering many remarks, but there are 
one or two observations which have fallen 
from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer which call 
for — In his remarks upon my 
right hon. Friend’s reference to the 
Revolution of 1688 he made a statement 
which will be received with' surprise by 
anybody who has been Chief 
for Ireland on a 12th of July. If he 
thinks that those differences of opinion 
which existed in 1688 are not still an 
active forcein English politics, he is very 
much mistaken, and the reference of 
my hon. Friend was absolutely in point. 
Then the right hon. Gentleman says 
that apparently the object of Lord 
Rosebery and his colleagues in: making 
inquiries of the French Ambassador was 
to find some opportune date at which 
the French Revolution entered into a 
groove to which we could give our 
approval. But I am amazed to find 
that the right hon. Gentleman did not 
to seem to be aware that the Govern- 
ment of that day—the then Tory 
Government—thought so little of what 
had happened in France, that, as m: 
right hon. Friend has stated, the Briti 
Ambassador was actually not withdrawn 
from Paris by Mr. Pitt until the autumn 
of 1792. Right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
are so discontented with the moderate 
Toryism of George III. end Mr. Pitt 
that they insist on refusing to take any 
part in the commemoration of the events 
which took place three years before the 
time when Pitt thought it necessary to 
withdraw our Ambassador. Those points 
are not worth dwelling upon, but when 
we are told that Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters object to compromise themselves 
or Her Majesty’s Government by taking 
any part in the commemoration of the 
French Revolution because of the 
events of 1793-94, they might as well 
quarrel with the Reformation because of 
the 30 Years’ War which followed it. 
My own contention is exactly that of my 
right hon. Friend, that all the noyades, 
fusillades, guillotinings, and 
which took place were as a mere drop in 
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the ocean compared with the bloodshed 
-and carnage of the 30 Years’ War. Bnt 
which of us here would saya word against 
the Reformation on that account? My 
own information is exactly that of my 
right hon. Friend, that all the carnage 
which followed after 1792 was entirely 
‘due to the coalition of despots. It was 
their conspiracy and invasion of France 
and their semi-avowed intention of 
partitioning France which produced all 
those horrors upon which right hon. 
Gentlemen are relying as a justification 
for their present action. I only wantto 
point to one consideration raised by the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman, 
which makes us feel it our duty to go 
into the Lobby with my hon. and learned 
Friend behind me as a — against 
the position the Chancellor of the Ex- 
— has taken up. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer says the events uf 
1789 are a matter of bitter controversy 
in France to thisday. I am not at all 
eure that that is so as a matter of fact. 
In our day the events of 1789 are pro- 
bably accepted by all parties in France. 
Ido not suppose that even the Legiti- 
anists themselve resent any of the events 
of 1789. The Oomte de Chambord 
himself, when he had a chance of goin 
back to his country and his throne in, 
think it was, 1873, did not do so, because 
he insisted on sticking to the old Bour- 
bon flag, and he was obliged to abandon 
his design because to throw over the 
tricolour and adopt the white flag 
would have been fatal to this project. 
The right hon. Gentleman implies that 
this is so much a matter of internal con- 
troversy in France that in fact the 
French Government is not the Govern- 
ment of the nation, but of a faction. 
{“No, no.”] If the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s position does not amount to that, 
what does it amount to? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I asserted that 
France was not united on the point; 
that there is a large body of French- 
men to whom the French Revolution— 
I did not say 1789—does not convey 
that same sense of satisfaction which it 
does convey to the majority of the 
French people. I said there are still 
political controversies with regard to 
that event. 

Mrz. J. MORLEY: Political contro- 
versies raised about the events of the 
French Revolution! But the question 
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is, what is the Government of France ? 
You are concerned with the Government 
of France, not with minor controversies 
nor particular factions in France. 

great body of the French people have 
declared their adherence to the present 
form of Government. It has been the 
principle of all British Governments— 
and their consistent principle—not to 
pronounce any judgment upon even the 
transactions of to-day in France, much 
less to pronounce judgment on the 
transactions of 100 years ago. We 
have uniformly recognized whatever 
form of Government the French people 
chose to adopt. We have recognized 
the legitimate and constitutional Mon- 
archy, we have recognized the Republic, 
then we have recognized the Empire, 
and now we recognize the Republic 
again. We have uniformly said we 
have no concern with these controversies 
orthese factions. It has been felt that we 
have no concern with these controversies 
or with these factions. Yes, but you 
now, by the position taken up by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, have taken 
a side. (Mr. GoscHen dissented.] 
Why, is it not to take a side to 
refuse to pay an ordinary ceremonial 
compliment to the head of the French 
Government? Is it not to take a side 
to refuse an invitation so cordially sent, 
and one which might so properly have 
been complied with? On that account, 
because the right hon. Gentleman op 
site commits the Government of this 
country to an attitude which has never 
been taken by the British Government 
before, we shall vote with my hon. and 
learned Friend, and I for one, not in a 
Party sense and not for Party purposes, 
—there would be no great harm if it 
were in a Party sense—but it is not in 
a Party sense that I, for one, deplore 
that this opportunity has been lost of 
showing to the French nation that we 
wish well to their institutions, and that 
we recognize their full right to rejoice 
at the anniversary of the era of their 
emancipation and their admission to the 
rank of free countries. 

Sir R. LETHBRIDGE (Kensington, 
North): The right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Gladstone) commenced 
his speech by expressing a doubt as to 
whether this question was one which 
ought to be treated on Party lines, but 
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he was followed by the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Morley) who has just 
sat down. and who has attempted to deal 
with, it-on Party lines by endeavouring 
to fix on the Party on this: side of the 
House a most odious imputatien, that 
any section of the Conservative Party is 
in any way inclined to regard in an un- 
friendly spirit our neighbours across the 
Channel, and the great French Republic, 
Sir, I heard with very great pleasure 
the explanation offered by the right 
hon. Gentleman, the Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs (Sir J. Fergusson), 
and also by the right hon. Gentleman, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. 
Gosechen) as to the action taken by Her 
Majesty’s Government in regard to this 
matter, and I must say that asa mem- 
ber of the Conservative Party I repudi- 
ate-'in the strongest terms. I can use 
the imputation made by the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Dundee (Mr. 
Robertson ), and that has been more than 
insinuated by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Morley) that the Conser- 
vative Party is in any degree open to 
this reproach. Nor, I venture to 
say; would that imputation be for a 
moment believed by the Leaders of 
French public opinion. In saying this 
I speak from some personal know- 
ledge; for I am myself connected by 
ties of near family relationship 
with subjects of that great Republic— 
themselves Republicans—and I assert 
in the most unqualified manner that 
among the enlightened masses of the 
French people it is absolutely absurd 
to suppose there is any resentment felt 
on account of the action taken by the 
Government of this country. I may 
also state that I am a member of several 
’ gections of the Committee of the Paris 
Exhibition. I am a member of the 
English Section, the Indian Section, 
and the Ceylon Section. I am 
uainted with a considerable number 

of Frenchmen both in Paris and in the 
rovinces, and I am in a position to say 

absolutely that there is not a scintilla of 
resentment harboured against this 
country in consequence of the action of 
Her Majesty’s Government in reference 
to the Paris Exhibition. They have 
felt as every sensible man must feel, 
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that the Government should avoid im 
every possible way, any approach to 
interference in contentious matters 
affecting our neighbours. The hon, 
Member for Dundee referred to a mat- 
ter of which I can speak with personal 
knowledge, and that is the question of 
the proposed employment of my Friend, 

Mr. Risley, of the Bengal Civil Service, 
as a member of the Anthropologicak 
Section of the Paris Exhibition on be- 
half of the Indian Government. I say 
it would have been absurd for the 
Government of India to send one of its 
officers to take an official part in an Ex- 

hibition in which the parent Government. 
here does not take an official part. It was: 
proposed, I know, to allocate £500 out of’ 
the revenue derived from taxation out 
there to pay Mr. Risley’s expenses at 
the Paris Exhibition on this errand, I 
have not seen Mr. Risley on the subject, 

but I think I can speak for him. I am 

very certain he accepts with perfect: 
loyalty the decision of the Government. 
that the proposed expenditure from. 
Indian funds should not be sanctioned, 
and that he is quite ready to do just 
what I have done, namely, go to Paris 
at my own expense, to take part in the 
ceremonies, and thereby show the great 
regard and respect I have for France 
and the love I have for the French 
people. In conclusion I wish to ask hon. 
Gentlemen opposite to say who really are- 
the friends of the French people, those- 
who respect the susceptibilities of the 
French people, those who vote as I 
intend to vote, that is to say that our 
Government have no desire to inflict an 
insult upon the Government of France 
or the people of France, but are acting 
in perfect good faith, or, on the other 
hand hon. Gentlemen opposite who wish 
to fix upon us an attempt to insult the 
French people which we have never 
offered, and which we entirely repudi- 
ate? Ithink the French people will 
not thank the hon. Gentleman for the: 
part he has taken in this discussion. 


Mr. E. ROBERTSON : I should like- 
with the indulgence of the House to- 
make a personal explanation. My right 
hon. Leader commented on a phrase in 
my speech with regard to Belgium. 
The word ‘‘ miserable” did slip into my 
remarks; at the same time I utterly and 
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éntirely disavow the 7 which 
the word assumed in the hands of my 
right hon: Leader. I beg to withdraw 
the word, and to say that I did not 
mean it in the sense imputed to me by 
my right hon. Leader. 

Mz. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
The right hon. Gentleman has. ably 
defended Lord Rosebery, but it is not a 
question now as to the attitude of Lord 
Rosebery; the question at the present 
moment is whether the Government 
were right in withdrawing our Ambas- 
sador from Paris. The Under Secre- 
tary commenced by telling the House 
that Lord Lytton left Paris because he 
was sick, and the right hon. Baronet 
looked quite indignant when we rather 
hesitated about it. We know perfectly 
well all about sick Ambassadors. There 
was the famous case of Lord Whitworth, 
who was ordered to tell the First Napo- 
leon after an interview in which some 
strong expressions were used that he 
was ill at the next reception. These 
— illnesses are purely political. 

ut what would have happened under 
these circumstances? If it had simply 
been that Lord Lytton had obtained 
leave because he was ill, the Chargé 
@’Affaires would have gone to the Ex- 
hibition instead of Lord Lytton. The 
Under Secretary perceived that himself, 
and gave up the doctrine of illness. 

What did hetellus? He told usthat a 
ivate letter was sent by Lord Salis- 
ury to Lord Lytton, asking him to find 
out whether it was probable that most 
of the Ambassadors would be absent, 
and, if so, on his part to leave Paris. 

*Sm J. FERGUSSON: I did not say 
“to find out,” but that ‘‘as most of the 
Ambassadors would probably be ab- 
sent.” 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: In that case 
somebody told Lord Salisbury, so that 
there must have been concert in the 
matter. Complaint has been made of 
the subserviency of the Government; 
‘and the right hon. Gentleman himself 
has admitted the subserviency, because 
for Lord Salisbury to order the Ambas- 
sador to leave because others were 
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leaving—what was subserviency if no¢ 
that? We are told that the Exhibition 
is a matter of political significance— 
that it is the centenary year. What 
centenary? The right hon. Gentleman 
has attempted to show us that it is the 
centenary of the French Revolution. 
No, it is the centenary of the assembling 
of the States General, an important part 
of the constitution of France, who were 
called together bythe Monarch. If the 
right hon. Gentleman knew anything of 
French history — which it certainly 
appears that he does not—he would 
know that. It is admitted by every 
Frenchman that the French Revolution 
did not begin with the calling together 

of the States General, but with the 

taking of the Bastile. The right hon.. 
Gentleman tells the House that there 

were many in France who were op: 

to the calling together of the States 
General. Were the Orleanists? The- 
head of the Orleans family voted for 
the death of Louis XVI. Were the 
Bouapartists opposed to it? I challenge- 
the right hon. Gentleman to say that. 
anyone has ever got up in the French: 
Chambers and stated that he was op- 
posed to it. It is universally admitted, 

except by a few despicable people who. 
still linger in the Suchen St. Ger-- 
main, that the French Revolution, 
notwithstanding its great and many 

crimes, has been beneficial to the French 
nation. This was to be a national Ex- 

hibition, and really the date amounts to- 
nothing. I presume that the real rea-. 
son for holding it was to consolidate and 
strengthen the Republic in France, and 
not because it happened to be the cen-. 
tenary of calling the States General. I 
am perfectly ready to admit that there- 
were persons in France who are opposed 
to the French Republic, but not to the. 
calling together of the States General. 

What I deprecate is that Her Majesty’s. 
Government should have consented to- 
play into the hands of the enemies of 
France. This was a national Exhibi-- 
tion; the head of the French Govern- 
ment opened it, and it was really 
monstrous for the right hon. Gentleman. 
or rather for Lord Salisbury to con- 
federate with those Goveruments who. 
are not in alliance with France to with- 
draw our Ambassador. It is said there- 
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is to be a silver wedding over here. I 
~qould say let no member of the Royal 
Family go to it. Let no Member on 
the other side go and dine with General 
Boulanger. Geutienea in their love 
-of every pretender will and cringe 


and dine and celebrate silver or golden 
weddings of any member of a Royal 
Family; but when President Carnot 
“invited the English Government to take 


_ part in an Exhibition which was cer- 
tainly for the benefit of France and for 
-the peace of the world, they refused. 


*Banon F. pz ROTHSCHILD (Bucks, 
Aylesbury): My only object in rising 
is to point out that hon. Members wh® 
have spoken in favour of the reduction 

- of the Vote have somewhat misrepresen- 
ted the case, because it has always been 
-@onsidered that the meeting of the 
States General was not the centenary of 
vthe French Revolution, and is not the 
great event which the French Republic 
are celebrating. To a certain extent it 
may be true that the States General 
“were opened by the King and that the 
whole French nation celebrated the 
smeeting with enthusiasm, but I have no 
hesitation in saying that the French at 
this moment are celebrating that event 
-not as a Royal episode, but as the begin. 
-ming of a long chain of episodes which 
¢culminated in the French Revolution. 
There is a solidarity between the meeting 
of the States General and the subsequent 
-sanguinary events of the Revolution to 
which we cannot shut our eyes, and by 
. giving a kind of prestige to the opening 
-of the French Exhibition, we acknow- 
ledge the events of the French Revolution 
subsequent to the meeting of the States 
General. It has been said that England 
-did not withdraw her Ambassador in 
1792 ; but the French King was not dis- 
posed until August 1792, andthe coun- 
try, though engaged in a revolution, was 
not turned into a Republic until after 
that date. It was entirely inconsistent, 
therefore, to regard the opening of the 
States General and the celebration of 
“that date as the beginning of the French 
Revolution. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester): There are 

one or two words which I should like to 


Mr. Labouchere 
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say before this discussion closes. The 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat down 
hit the right nail on the head when he 
indicated that the real matter of interest 
with the French people in regard to 
the Revolution was the substitution ofa 
Republic for a Monarchy. I believe it 
is that which they have most of all in 
mind. When they speak of the Revolu- 
tion they do not refer to the massacres of 
September, or to the dreadful events 
which followed, but to the change from 
a Monarchical toa Republican form of 
Government. To 90 out of 100 French 
people this great Exhibition is an 
identification of the French nation with 
the Republic. It is a celebration of the 
industry and progress which have 
followed the establishment of a Republic 
in France. We can well afford to sym- 
pathise with them in their patriotism, 
and wish them prosperity and peace, 
Frenchmen themselves say that the 
Republic is that which divides them 
least. Perhaps hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site will take advantage of that wise 
saying to remark that therefore there 
are divisions in the French Republic. 
But there are divisions among us, 
and if there are anti-Republicans 
in France, there are also anti-Monarch- 
ists in this country, and the French 
people have just as much right to say 
that we are enemies to the Monarchy, as 
we have to say that they are enemies to 
the Republic. In my opinion a 
deplorable act of discourtesy has been 
committed towards the F'rench nation, 
and I trust that such a number of 
Members will be found to vote for the 
Amendment in order to show their 
| dissatisfaction at the course which has 
' been taken, as will prove to the French 
people that there are a large number of 
persons in this country who are assured 
of the future, and are not alwa' 
maudlin over the past, who heartily 
sympathise with the French people in 
celebrating one of the most glorious 
events of their history, and who wish 
them prosperity and peace in the future. 

The House divided :—Ayes 283 ; Noes 
190.—(Div. List No. 129.) 
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CRUELTIES IN ARMENIA. 
Question in pro “That the 
House do hie with 1 ig Beck in 
the said Resolution.” 

*Mrz. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.): Before 
this vote is agreed to, I feel bound to call 
attention to the accounts which have 
reached this country of the cruelties and 
oppressions which have been recently 
committed in Armenia; and to the un- 
satisfactory character of the answers 
which have been given by Her Majesty’s 
Government to the questions which have 
been put to them on the subject. I have, 
therefore, risen to state very shortly to 
the House the essential facts of the 
case. The House is doubtless aware 
that for a long time before the war of 
1877, there had been great oppression 
practised by the Turks, and great suf- 
fering among the Christian population 
of Asiatic Turkey. The Treaty of San 
Stefano contained a promise of reform 
made by the Porte to Russia, and when 
the Treaty of San Stefano was super- 
seded by the Treaty of Berlin, Article 
61 was inserted in the latter instru- 
ment, by which Turkey became bound tu 
the six signatory Powers to protect the 
Armenian population against the Kurds 
and Circassians, and to carry out reforms 
in its Asiatic provinces. The same obli- 
gation, in a slightly different form, was 
undertaken by the Porte to this country, 
in the so-called Anglo-Turkish Conven- 
tion of 1878, whereby a separate pro- 
mise was made to Great Dritain. in 
return for which we undertook to pro- 
tect the Asiatic frontier of Turkey. We 
have thus a double right, and a double 
moral obligation to the Christians of 
the East. Consuls were sent out by the 
then Government to examine into the 
condition of the provinces, and study 
the frontier, and their reports form an 
interesting, but at the same time a 
sees os record, to which I would 


refer any hon. Member who may feel 
‘inclined to doubt the accuracy of the 


facts I am about to state. Several blue 
books were published, and a summary 
of their contents will be found in the 
dispatches of Sir Henry Layard and 
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Mr. Goschen. Sir Henry Layard was no- 
enemy of the Turks, but rather be 
inclined to say the best he could for- 
them, and to shield their misdeeds. 
from the censure of Western Europe. 
He had, however, described Turkish. 
misgovernment and apathy in language- 
so clear and decided as to leave no 
doubt on any fair mind. The 
reports of the Consuls continued to- 
be published down to the year 1881, and 
the last report from any Oonsul 
appeared in the month of February, in 
that year. I call attention to that date 
because from that date there has been 
no report at all from any of our Consuls. 
as to the condition of Armenia or Asia 
Minor. Some of the Consuls have- 
been withdrawn, but a certain number- 
are still there, and they are amply 
sufficient, with the knowledge they have- 
acquired of the country, to furnish us- 
with reports which would be highly 
instructive and to examine into the- 
accounts of atrocities which from time to- 
time reach us. In 1880, when the right: 
hon. Gentleman the present Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was sent as special 
envoy to Constantinople, efforts were- 
made to induce the Porte to undertake 
reform, and these efforts were renewed 
by Lord Dufferin down to 1882; but 
from that time until now we have- 
had no information at all as to: 
what has been done by any Government 
in the way of. remonstrating with the 
Turks for unquestionable instances of 
cruelty, nor have we received any official 
account of the state of the country and 
the action of the Consuls. A strong 
remonstrance is understood to have- 
been addressed to the Sultan in 1886, 
but the dispatch which contained it has 
never been presented to Parliament.. 
But. although the Government have 
obstinately refused all information, 
everybody knows that nothing has been 
done by the Turkish Government to- 
carry out any of the promised reforms. 
The present condition of the country 
is quite as bad as it has ever 
been at any time within living memory. 
Numbers of persons have been thrown 
into prison, and some of these subjected: 
to torture by the Turkish offici 
Others have been sent to languish in. 
exile. These things are done, some- 
times at the caprice of a tyrannical 
governor or as a means of extortion ;. 
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‘sometimes on groundless suspicions of 
-eonspiracies, and the victims have not 
-even the consolation of knowing that 
“an account of their sufferings had 
reached the ears of Western Europe 
through those very British Cvnsuls 
‘whom they had looked to as sent out to 
‘protect them. Even worse than the 
-eruelties perpetrated by the Turkish 
‘officials are those which the Turkish 
Government either connives at or is 
unable to restrain. I mean those which 
are wrought by the local Mussulman 
‘magistrates and the nomad Kurds. 
The House may remember that during 
the last few weeks there have been 
repeated telegrams announcing that 
fresh outrages have been perpetrated 
‘by the Kurdish tribes. One case re- 
ported is that a Kurdish chief a few 
weeks ago seized the head man of an 
Armenian village, against whom he 
had a grudge, bound him on a pile of 
wood, poured petroleum over his body, 
and then set the faggots on fire. Moussa 
Bey, who did this, is a friend of the 
‘Turkish Governor of the district, and 
“though the Turkish Government now 
“pretend that they wish to arrest and 
punish him, it is notorious that the 
Governor made no attempt to interfere 
with his barbarities. In another case, 
a Christian village was attacked and 
plundered, the inhabitants were driven 
‘in when they tried to escape, and, when 
the outlets had been blocked, the place 
was set on fire. I might recount hun- 
-dreds of cases in which innocent people 
have been murdered; in which Chris- 
“tian girls have been carried off by force 
from their parents and consigned to a 
harem, on the pretext that they had 
embraced Mohamedanism; in which 
: churches have been despoiled or defiled, 
and all without any effort, or apparently 
any wish on the part of the Government 
‘to punish the guilty persons. One in- 
-stance may show how brutal is the 
behaviour of the Government itself. 
About a year ago a schoolboy of 
17, named Sumpad, had written 
for his own pleasure, and with no 
-ulterior object, some verses in which 
“there were one or two patriotic ex- 
pressions. These verses were shown to 
the schoolmaster, who reprimanded him 
for referring to politics, and told him to 
destroy them. The poor boy had no 
‘idea of publishing his exercise, but he 
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unfortunately kept a copy of it, and the 


Turkish Officials having somehow found 
the verses in his possession, he was 
arrested for having written them, 
thrown into prison and treated so cruelly 
that he died, and the schoolmaster 
though he had bidden the lad to destr 
the verses was imprisoned also, a 
so far as I can learn is in prison | 

In Erzeroum there has been a panic, 
aad it would seem a perfectly groundless 
panic among the Turkish authorities; 
a great number of respectable Christian 
inhabitants have been thrown into 
prison on mere suspicion and are kept 
without trial. I would ask hon. Mem- 
bers to read the Blue Books of 1880 
and 1881 and compare the aceounts 
given there with those contained in the 
recent telegrams, and they will find that 
the state of things is precisely the same 
as that which was described by Sir 
Henry Layard in 1880. Not only hasithe 
Turkish Government made no efforts to 
putdown the evils which exist, or to check 
the proceedings of the Kurds, it ag- 
gravates the disorders by depriving 
the Armenian people of weapons, while 
their persecutors are well armed. 
Colonies of Circassians are brought 
into the country, and the whole am A 
of the Turkish Government would 
make one believe that they were follow- 
ing out the principle laid down by a 
Turkish Prime Minister some years 
ago, when he said that the way 
to get rid of the Armenian question 
gras to get rid of the Armenians. 
If this be a true statement of the present 
condition of the country, I shall be 
asked for what particular purpose I 
bring the matter befure the House. My 
object, in the first place, is to make the 
House acquainted with the reported 
facts, so that there may be a proper in- 
quiry into the statements that reach us, 
and that it may be ascertained how far 
the reports in the newspapers are true. 
If the facts are true, then I ask Her 
Majesty’s Government to address to the 
Turkish Government those remon- 
strances which they are not only bound 
by common humanity, but by Treaty 
obligations to address. I know from 
sad experience what is the kind of 
auswer I may expect from the right 
hon. Gentleman ype in regard to 
these statements. He will say that they 
are exaggerated. That was said not 
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long ago by the Prime Minister. I think 
it throws some light on Lord Salisbury’s 
state of mind when we find him quoting, 
as a witness of the good order in the 
country, the Turkish Ambassador. He 
might have remembered what took 
lace in 1876. Several months elapsed 
fore we succeeded in extracting the 
horrible truths concerning the Bulgarian 
atrocities, at which the conscience of 
Europe stood aghast, and the Turkish 
Government unblushingly denied the 
whole hideous story. What reason is 
there to believe any statement of the 
‘l'urkish Ambassador? He is sent hereby 
his Government to attempt to deceive 
and mislead us. And as an instance of 
the value of his statements, I may 
observe that the excuse which he made 
to Lord Salisbury, and which Lord 
Salisbury was not ashamed to repeat in 
another place, viz. that the Kurds could 
not be restrained, because they came 
across the frontier from Persia, cannot 
possibly apply to these outrages by 
Moussa Bey, because Moussa Bey’s 
quarters are thirteen days’ journey 
from the Persian frontier, and the plain 
-of Mush, where these outrages occurred, 
ds at least 130 miles, as the crow flies, 
from that frontier. I cannot help 
adverting to an incident which hap- 
yponed here in London, which shows 
the temper and spirit in which Lord 
Salisbury approaches the question, and 
that is the domiciliary visits paid under 
the auspices of Lord Salisbury and the 
Home Beaters to a house in Bays- 
~water which was inhabited by two 
gentlemen who were conducting an 
Armenian journal, conducting it with 
moderation, and with no attempt to stir 
up disaffection among the unfortunate 
‘subjects of the Sultan, however natural 
disaffection may be, but simply to 
give a true and faithful account of what 
oes on ‘daily in Asiatic Tarkey. This 
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journal had excited the displeasure of 


the Turkish Government, and they asked 
Her Majesty’s Government to suppress 
it. Lord Salisbury answered, probably 
with regret, that he had ‘no legal power 
to suppress it, but he ‘and the Home 
‘Secretary despatched two policemen 
belonging to the Criminal Investigation 
‘Department of Scotland Yard to the 


lodgings oceupied by the conductors of 


the journal to make inquiries regarding 


‘their mode of life, the names of the 
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persons who visited them, the publliea- 
tion of their journal, and so forth; and 
these officers cross-examined the owner 
of the house, and procured from him is 
copy of the journal. The times have 
been when this. would have been jeon- 
sidered an act entirely inconsistent with 
the principles of freedom which we have 
been accustomed in this country to 
respect. That our police should make 
domiciliary visits, and conduct inquisi- 
torial examinations at the instance of a 
Foreign power is, I think, and -would 
have been considered, till the days of 
the present Government, a gross scandal. 
Such acts are doubly a scandal when they 
are done at the instance of a Power 
which has disregarded all legitimate re- 
presentations we have made, which 
oppresses and maltreats its own subjects, 
and which takes umbrage at the publi- 
cation in this free country of a journal 
which contains nothing but a fair anil 
honest statement of the facts which 
daily occur in the dominions of the 
Sultan. Now I know the right hon. 
Gentleman the Under Secretary, 
will say that to address any remon- 
strances to the Turkish Government, 
or to make any inquiries on the spot or 
even to publish the Consular Reports 
and despatches for which we ask 
will only have the effect of further 
irritating the Turks. He will probably 
say also that the papers were not pub- 
lished from 1881 to 1885, and again in 
1886, when a Liberal Government was 
for a few months in office. But I 
must remind the right hon. Gentleman 
that there were reasons existing in 1883 
and 1884, and even in 1886 for the non- 
publication of the papers up to those 
dates which do not exist now. If he 
says that to produce these papers or to 
address remonstrances to the Porte 
would only have the effect of -further 
irritating the Turks, and aggravating 
the.sufferings of the Eastern Christians, 
Ll entirely differ from him. There is mot 
theslightest evidence thattheTurkshave ~ 
ever behaved the least bit better when 
we have-abstained from -remonstrating, 
or that they:have ever behaved substan- 
tially worse when we have remonstrated. 
I believe, ;on the ‘contrary, that the best 
chance—it is, perhaps, a slight ene—-of 

uring some amelioration in:thecon- 
dition of the Ohristian people of Asiatic 
Turkey is to endeavour to ‘convey to the 
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Turkish Government the sense of shame 
and indignation which we feel when we 
read of the occurrences in Armenia. I 
think that if Her Majesty’s Government 
were to insist upon the fulfilment by 
Turkey of her obligations, if they were 
to put it to the Turkish Government 
that any such sympathies for the Sultan 
as remain in this country—they, no 
doubt, are very slight—are being 
alienated, that it is becoming daily less 
and less possible to defend the Sultan’s 
Government or to justify its continued 
existence, they might have some chance 
of producing an effect upon the Sultan’s 
mind. They might point out to the 
Turkish Government that it is repeating 
in Asia the self-destructive course of 
licy which it pursued long ago in 
Sune . It lost Herzegovina, Bosnia, 
and Relgusia: because it refused to re- 
form the administration of those regions. 
It created disaffection, justified insur- 
rection, and made foreign intervention 
necessary. The same train of events 
seems likely to recur in Asia; and 
nothing but a change of policy can 
save the Sultanate from extinction. If 
the Government were to say frankly 
that they think it is no use making 
any remonstrances, that the Turks are 
determined to disregard any remon- 
strances, and to rush on their own des- 
truction, I own I do not know what more 
Tecan say, unless I am prepared to pro- 
some act of positive intervention. 
Phat is a point I donot raise. But Her 
Majesty’s Government never have said 
that remonstrances are useless, and I 
do not believe they would be wholly 
useless, if they were made with proper 
vigour. The Government have always 
answered that when they see an appro- 
priate occasion they will address remon- 
strances, though they have never told us 
whether they do remonstrate, and how 
the remonstrance is received, and what 
effect it produces. They keep us alto- 
gether in the dark. I think we are fully 
entitled to ask the Government what 
they are doing and what they mean to 
do; to ask them whether it would not 
be right to direct our Consuls to inquire 
into the truth of the allegations, 
whether it would not be right to invite 
the representatives of other Powers to 
hold an inquiry. Eleven years have 
passed since the obligation of putting 
an end to their dente and oppres- 
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sions was undertaken under the Treaty 
of Berlin. The time surely has come- 
when the Powers may take stock of the 
position, and endeavour to ascertain. 
whether anything has been done, or ig. 
likely to be done, to carry out the en- 

agements of 1878. On these grounds. 
f venture once more to submit that we 
are entitled to have some declaration of" 
policy from the Government, and I warn, 
the Government that the continued 
neglect of this question tarnishes the- 
fair fame of England, and may result: 
in consequences which all would deplore. 


Sm J. KENNAWAY (Devon, 
Honiton): On previous occasions I 
have had the honour of helping my: 
hon. Friend to bring this matter before 
the House. I have always felt that: 
this is a question which ought to be 
removed from Party politics, and one on 


which both sides of the House could 
unite. I regret that on this occasion 
my hon. Friend, carried away by his 
argument, has abandoned his usual. 
impartiality, and sought to make a 
serious attack upon Her Majesty’s 
Government, which I do not think is. 
altogether deserved. What I desire to 
particularly point out is that, being 
responsible as we are for the Treaty of 
Berlin, we have very great obligations, 
as a nation, in regard to the Armenian. 
people. It was owing to our action that. 
Turkey was able to escape from the 
grip of Russia at a time when she was- 
ractically at the mercy of that Power. 
ee has always been ready to come- 
forward as.the friend of the Armenians,. 
and they have had great temptation to 
throw themselves into the arms of 
Russia. It was considered very desirable- 
that that should be checked. They 
were checked by us, and therefore- 
t re- 
sponsibilities. I recognize the extreme 
difficulty of the situation. I recognize 
what was emphasized by Lord Salisbury,. 
the impossibility of making remon- 
strances if we have not the power or the- 
determination to back up to those re-- 
monstrances by forceof arms. Things are- 
different to what they were when Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe’s word was law, to- 
@ great extent, at precy Brae, 8 The: 
English people are bound to show their 
sympathy with the Armenians in every’ 
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way, and the Government ought to use 
its moral influence in their behalf. 
Further, the House should be informed 
of the real state of affairs, which can 
only be obtained from the Consular 
Reports. I will merely add my request 
to the one already made that the 
Government should look into the matter. 
*Sir J. FERGUSSON: I should be 
sorry if it were imagined that I do not 
share the sympathy which the hon. 
Member for Aberdeen (Mr. Bryce) has 
expressed for the unhappy people of 
Armenia. It has been admitted by 
officials of all parties that there is in 
Asia Minor a state of things exceedingly 
lamentable, a weakness of government, 
a want of authority, a recurrence of 
dutrages and consequent severe suf- 
fering to innocent people as well as the 
fertile dangers arising from religious 
jealousies. I hope that things are not 
so bad as they have been, and that 
there is a greater desire and more 
earnest effort on the part of the 
Ottoman Government to protect the 
Armenians, to choose better administra- 
tors, and to withdraw and disgrace 
Governors who are unworthy of their 
trusts, to improve the police, and 
generally to remove the blots that 
have rested on the Government of 
the country in past times. I believe 
that this has been the desire of the 
Sultan himself; but I should be 
deceiving the House if I were to say 
that the efforts have been successful to 
the desired extent, and that there re- 
main no signs of misgovernment and 
its miserable consequences. That good 
order which it is desirable to see estab- 
lished in Asia Minor is still a long way 
off. At the same time, it would be sur- 
— if particular events had not 
een greatly exaggerated. Hon. Mem- 
bers may have read in the newspapers 
of a certain outrage committed by 
Kurdish marauders in an Armenian 
village—namely, the boiling alive of a 
bride. I have reason to believe that 
such an incident did not take place ; but 
that there have been raids, outrages, 
maraudings, and cruelties from time to 
time I am afraid is the case. The hon- 
Member for Aberdeen has complained 
that he has no recent information. Of 
course, Her Majesty’s representatives 
report from time to time, and the 
Government is served in Asia Minor 
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and Armenia by officers who are 
well able to distinguish truth from 
falsehood. But the 
ment is not responsible for the non- 
publication of reports for the whole 
of the period since 1881. The reports 
were not published between 1881 and 
1885, and have not been for three years 
since. I am quite sure that the Go- 
vernment in which the hon. Member 
for Aberdeen served had good grounds 
for not publishing the reports during 
their term of office; and there may be 
reasons existing at the present time 
equally valid. For example, it is not 
desirable to gibbet the officials of the 
Turkish Empire by publishing broad- 
cast to the world all the stories which 
reach Her Majesty’s Government of 
the sad defects of government in Asia 
Minor. I am of opinion that more may 
be done by remonstrance and repre- 
sentation to the Porte than by holdi 

the Government up to the eyes of the 
world as wicked and incapable. Repre- 
sentations are made from time to time’ 
when sufficient ground for them appears, 
and they are not always without effect. 
With to the recent occurrences, 
Sir William White has been instructed - 
to make representations to the Porte as 
soon as he receives full particulars. I 
can assure the House that in view of 
the position which Great Britain holds 
towards Turkey, it has always been con- 
sidered by the Foreign Office during 
the time I have had any connection with 
that office, the duty of Her Majesty's 
Government to offer counsel and remon- 
strance to the Sultan’s Government 
when there was fitting occasion ; but the 
counsel or remonstrance should be 
offered in such a way as to produce 
compliance and not resistance. Oare 
especially should be taken that they are 
made in a manner that is not calculated 
to offend or insult the high officials 
of the Ottoman Empire. No greater 
mistake could be made in dealing with 
an Oriental Power than to humiliate 
the Sovereign in the face of the 
world. Itis suggested that this country 
should invite the Powers to join in 
@ common inquiry into the matter of 
the Armenians. The obligations of 
Great Britain under the Treaty of Ber- 
lin are joint obligations, and Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have no right under 
that Treaty to intervene separately ix 
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the affairs of the Turkish Empire. The 
hon. Member for Aberdeen knows how 
difficult a thing it is to obtain the joint 
action of the Powers of Europe in 
such a matter as that under discussion. 
The various Powers have, more or less, 
objects of their own ends to serve, and, 
therefore, no thing is more difficult to 
obtain than united action. To resort to 
united action of the Powers without 
absolute necessity would really tend to 
weaken the Ottoman Government by that 
process of humiliation which I have indi- 
cated as being most desirable to avoid, 
and perhaps also to loosen still more the 
of itesauthority. I venture to think 
hat such a course should only be re- 
sorted to in the last extremity. In such 
a situation as the Armenians now are, it 
cannot possibly be hoped that in a short 
time they should enjoy the blessings of 
civilization. What is the state of 
things? It is not that there is a pro- 
vince inhabited by a particular race 
called Armenians, but dee are many 
Armenians scattered up and down over 
a great area, mixed with other popula- 
tions and other religions of varyin 
degrees of civilization or barbarism ; an 
the near neighbourhood of the Persian 
frontier also makes it easy for tribes 
more or less nomadic, to descend 
upon vi and enrich themselves 
by despoiling their neighbours, com- 
mitting outrages of greater or less 
cruelty, according to their nature. And 
when we remember how comparatively 
short a time since even in our own 
island raids by Highland or Border 
clans were not unknown—how re- 
ligious antipathies exist even to this 
day in the sister island, although they 
are controlled by all the resources of 
civilization, and also what painful inci- 
dents and outrages sometimes occur 
there, I do not think we, in civiliza- 
tion, should be too keen to mark what 
is done amiss in a country which is so 
much less advanced than our own. 
can assure the House Her Majesty’s 
Government are well aware of evils 
existing, and are not, and have not, 
been unmindful of the responsibilities 
we have assumed towards that region. 
We have not been remiss when oppor- 
tunity offered and duty seemed to re- 
sa it, to bring under the notice of 
e Government of the Sultan, in his 
own interest and the interest of his 
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Empire, the necessity of checking these 
a and urge the need of better 
Government. I believe that our remon- 
strances have been equal to our duty, 
and that if we were to resort to the 
means which the hon. Member recom- 
mends they would do more harm than 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I know the 
great difficulties the Government have 
to contend with in every question 
of this kind. I make no doubt of 
them at all, and consequently there 
is nothing in the shape of positive ob- 
section that I am prepared to take to 
the ptoceedings of the Government, 
with one exception, with the knowledge 
that would justify such criticism. The 
exception is a matter referred to by my 
hon. Friend near me, and as to which 
we have some knowledge of the facts, 
and that is the raid, as I may call it, 
by the police upon an Armenian news- 
paper. Now I say an Armenian news- 
paper instead of being regarded by the 
Government as an object of suspicion 
ought to be viewed with favour by us. 
Everything that tends to check outrages 


ought to be regarded with favour 
The facts are not known tous. Iam not 
making that the matter of complaint, 
but we ought to consider that an organ 
which is intended to give the public 
knowledge on these subjects is deserving 
of encouragement rather than of dis- 
countenance. Instead of that, however, 
we find that the agency of Her 
Majesty’s Government was used to 
supply the Turkish Government with 
information as to the conductors of that 
newspaper ; and I ask whether there is 
anything in the conduct of the Turkish 
Government in respect to Armenia 


I| which entitles them to this favour? No 


doubt the moral effect produced by that 
act was that the conductors of 
that paper were regarded at least 4 
persons in a suspected ition an 
engaged in an subtogihis which justified 
sueh suspicion. Apart from the pro- 
ings of the Government, on which I 
# prepared to found any charge, 
yi have no justification for doing 
sre was one portion of the speech 
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the right hon. Gentleman which I heard 
with profound regret. The right hon. 
Gentleman has just made a speech than 
which, in my opinion, none more dis- 
couraging to the friends of humanity 
has ever been delivered in this House. 
The right hon. Gentleman said he anti- 
cipated great good from remonstrances 
addressed to the Turkish Government, 
provided they were made in a form that 
would not offend. No good ever came 
from any remonstrance with the Turkish 
Government if it was made in terms 
that did not offend. The man who reall 
made remonstrances with the Turki 
Government effective—I am making no 
reflection or comparison to the deprecia- 
tion of the present representative of Her 
Majesty at Constantinople, for whom I 
have the highest respect, but the man 
who was historically successful in obtain- 
ing results from the Turkish Govern- 
ment was Lord Stratford de Redcliffe; 
but it was not his distinction that he 
made his remonstrances in terms that 
did not offend. He made his remon- 
strances in terms that were intelligible, 
and intelligibility in dealing with the 
Turkish Government means pointing to 
painful results. The right hon. Gentle- 
man as a humane man deeply regretted 
the state of things in Armenia, but he 
said there had been exaggeration. 
Referring to the particular case of a 

rson who was stated to have been 

urned to death, the right hon. Gentle- 
man said he believed that the occurrence 
did not take place. 


*Sr JAMES FERGUSSON: The 
case to which I alluded was that in 


which a girl was said to have been 
boiled to death. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I thank the 
right hon. Gentleman for his correction. 
Yes, the cause of death was the appli- 
cation of heat in a liquid form. I 
observe that in no single case was the 
right hon. Gentleman able to give his 
authority for saying an outrage did not 
take place. I know not whether his au- 
thority was the Turkish Ambassador. I 
have not a word tosay against the Turkish 
Ambassanor; it is the duty of the Turkish 
Ambassador to receive as true the 
reports furnished to him by his Govern- 
ment ; but I will not hesitate to say that 
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in 1876 reports that were most grossly 
and abominably false were sent to 


Musurus Pasha by the Turkish Govern- 
ment, and were treated by him as true, 
for which I find no fault with that most 
amiable and, in many points, respected 
personage ; it was his duty to receive the 
reports as true. But my hon. Friend 
has mentioned the case of, a village in- 
habited by Armenians, where the people 
were absolutely br gee aaa into the 
village and confined there in order that 
when fire was applied to the place they 
might be all destroyed in a mass, and 
that fire was so applied with that result. 
That statement of my hon. Friend the 
right hon. Gentleman has not contra- 
dicted. The right hon. Gentleman said 
there is improvement in the condition of 
Armenia, but he has given no single in- 
dication of what that improvement is: 
Why has he not pointed to some acts of 
the Turkish Executive Government, to 
some laws and some practical measures 
taken to make those laws operative? I 
have no doubt had it been in his\power 
the right hon. Gentleman would have 
done so, as it would have been his duty 
todo. But his optimistic impression 
of the gondition of things in enia 
has notbeen suppo by a single 
verifying detail. It-is eleven years 
since we made a convention with Turkey 
binding the Sultan in the most aolemn 
form to introduce effectual reforms in the 
administration of Armenia, but not one 
single point is alleged in which he has 
fi led his engagement. Under. the 
circumstances if we cannot be informed 
that this improvement, that improve- 
ment, and the other improvement has 
been made, to talk of improvement in 
general and to say that things are better 
than they were before, is offering us huskg 
instead of food, and paltering with the 
interests involved in a great and most 
important subject. I sympathize with 
the right hon. Gentleman up to a cer- 
tain point in the matter of these remon- 
ee I eed re — de 
cliffe was of extraordi 
gifts by which he contrived to d 
eng without resort to actual force, 
ut I conceive that every Govern- 
ment is in this position, that if 
it remonstrates in mild terms its 
remonstrances are idle words, waste 


of breath. If you remonstrate in stron 
terms there is another difficulty, bens 
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if the strong terms are not effectual, and 
come to be repeated again and again, a 
series of such remonstrances is incom- 
patible with the dignity of the country, 
making them useless unless it is pre- 
pared to resort to some act of forcible 
intervention. Therefore, I do not 
disguise the difficulty. I do not presume 
to censure Her Majesty's. Government ; 
but I do lament the attempt of the right 
hon. Gentleman to set up his optimising 
doctrines where we have not the smallest 
solid ground afforded us for his comfort- 
ing assurances. The right hon. Gentle- 
man has referred to the fact that the 
Reports of the Consuls ceased to be 
furnished in or about the year 1881. I 
am at a loss to know why, and I have 
some difficulty in imagining that the 
publication of Consular Reports has 
ceased for all time, or that there could 
be any justification for withholding them. 
Consuls are supposed to keep their eyes 
open and to report facts regarding the 
people among whom they live, and it is 
altogether a new idea that their Reports 
are to be regarded as confidential docu- 
ments. If they are to be so, that is 
simply condemning the Consuls’ Reports 
to perpetual barrenness and absolute 
inutility. Why are not Consular Reports 
to be made, and, being made, why are 
they not to be agen ? If in this respect 
I am personally, or any one associated 
with me, is open to censure, let the facts 
be brought out; but do not let a particu- 
lar act at a particular time be confounded 
with the adoption of the principle of 
eternal silence about the horrors that 
prevail in Armenia. Public opinion 
must be brought to bear upon this case. 
It is a great power, and I am afraid that 
public opinion and that other power of 
threat of force which we are not in acon- 
dition to appeal to are the only powers 
likely to produce any sensible improve- 
ment in the condition of the people 
of Armenia. But there is one thing 
not without importance. In the Cyprus 
Convention we have an instrument 
of some force in our dealings with 
the Government of Turkey. On the one 
hand the Sultan is bound to introduce 
reforms into Armenia, and if he does 
the British Government are bound to 
assist him in maintaining his sovereignty 
over that country. Itis in our power to 
warn the Sultan that the non-introduc- 
tion of reforms will utterly destroy his 
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title to British aid. A warning has been 
given many years ago; it ought to be 
repeated, and he should be given plainly 
to understand that under no ciroum- 
stances will misdeeds in Armenia be 
tolerated ; but I am afraid that the 
countenance that has been given to mis- 
deeds in Armenia had been fatal to the 
happiness of the people of that unfortu- 
nate country. — has been used, 
it ought to be used, and I trust it will 
be used again. We are under obligation 
to my hon. Friend who introduced 
the subject and to the right hon. Baronet 
who followed him, whose sincerity I do 
not question, but it is necessary that he 
should brace himself to a somewhat more 
energetic conception of the subject and 
method of proceeding than that of which 
he has given a specimen in some portion 
of his speech. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, 
W.): Before this discussion closes I 
think there is another question which 
probably we shall not have another 
opportunity of raising. At this moment 
the condition of Europe is admitted on 
all hands to be critical, and I do not 
remember a time when so little informa- 
tion has been given to the House respect- 
ing our foreign relations. 


It being ten minutes to seven of the 
clock, Mr. Speaker rose to interrupt the 
business. 


Whereupon Mr. William Henry 
Smith rose in his place, and claimed to 
move, ‘That the Question be now 
put.” 


Question 
now put.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 224, Noes 
126. (Div. List, No. 130.) 


Question, ‘‘That this House doth 
agree with the Committee in the said 
Resolution,” put acccordingly, and 
agreed to. 


Notice taken that 40 Members were 


not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


The House was adjourned at five 
minutes after Nine o'clock, 


put, ‘“‘ That tha Question be 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 29th May, 1889. 





MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 


That they have agreed to—Horseflesh 
(Sale for Food) Bill, with Amendments ; 
Amendments to be considered forthwith ; 
considered, and agreed to. 


SECRETARY FOR SCOTLAND BILL 
(LORDS), 


Read the first time; to be read a 
second time upon Monday next, and to 
be printed. [Bill 249.] 


QUESTIONS. 


—o—- 
FLOGGING PRISONERS. 


Mr. BLANE (Armagh, 8.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department how many men have 
been flogged in Portsea Convict Prison 
since Ist January, 1889; and, what 
were their offences ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Marruzws, Birmingham, E.): I have 
not yet had time to obtain information 
from the authorities of the prison. I 
must, therefore, ask the hon. Member 
to have the goodness to postpone the 
question. ; 

Mr. BLANE: I will repeat it on 
Friday. 


ASSAULTS BY THE POLICE AND 
EMERGENCY MEN. 

Mr. BLANE: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland if he is aware that James 
M‘Ginty and others have been assaulted 


VOL, CCOXXXVI. [rep szniEs.] 


by police and emergency men whilst in 
custody of authorities; and, if Govern- 
ment will make the necessary inquiry 
as to the factsofthecase? The question 
has reference to the wounding of James 
M‘Ginty after he was in custody. 

Toe SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen, University 
Dublin): A Report has been called for 
on the subject, but it has not yet been 
received. I must, therefore, ask the 
hon. Member to postpone the question. 

Mr. BLANE: I will repeat it on 
Friday. 





ASCENSION DAY. 
COMMITTEES. 


Ordered, that Committees shall not 
sit To-morrow, being Ascension Day, 
until Two of the clock.—( Ur. William 
Henry Smith.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


a 
POOR RATE (METROPOLIS) BILL. 
(No. 23.) 


Order for Second Reading read. 


| *Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
8.W.): In rising to move the Second 
Reading of this Bill, it is desirable that 
I should state briefly for the infor- 
mation of the House, and especially 
for the information of hon. Members 
who do not represent the Metropolis, 
what the gross inequalities are of 
which we complain. I find from 
the latest Return, for the year 
ending March, 1888, that the poor rate 
in Bromley was 2s. 10d. in the £, 
for Bethnal Green 2s. 10d., and for 
Holborn 3s, On the other hands I find 
that in Westminter the poor rate was 
ls. 7d. in the £, in St. George’s, 





Hanover Square ls. 8d., in Kensington 
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1s. 10d., and in the City of London it 
was actually only is. It is right, 
however, to mention that the poor rate 
in the City does not include the police 
rate and the county rate, although the 
latter are included in the poor rate forthe 
rest of the Metropolis. I add, therefore, 
@ corresponding sum in order to make the 
comparison fair, and the result is that 
the poor rate for the City of London is 
1s. 6d.in the £. This anomaly, gross 
as it is, is aggravated by the fact, 
that asa rule the poorest districts are 
the most heavily rated. That will clearly 
appear if the Western District of 
London is compared as a whole with 
the Eastern District. The Western Dis- 
trict comprises Kensington, Paddington, 
Chelsea, Fulham, St. George’s, Hano- 
ver Square, and Westminster, and 
over that district there is an average 
poor rate of ls. 10d. in the £. On 
the other hand, if we take the Eastern 
District—Shoreditch, Bethnal Green, 
Whitechapel, St. George’s-in-the-East, 
Mile End, Stepney, and Poplar, it will 
be found that 2s. 5d. is the average rate. 
In this comparison no notice has been 
taken of a provision which was in- 
serted in the Local Government Act of 
last Session to the effect that out of a 
Central Fund 4d. a day for every in- 
door pauper shall be paid to the several 
Boards of Guardians. The first result 
of that provision we know to our cost. 
It has béen to raise the rate levied by 
the London County Council by 2d. in 
the £. That fact appears from a 
statement published the other day by 
Lord Rosebery on behalf of the Council. 
That, I say, is the first result. 
What the net result of this provision 
will be in the several unions nobody 
knows; but I have estimated roughly 
what the effect will be in some cases. In 
the first place, what will the effect be 
upon the rich districts? I find that in 
Westminster and St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, there will be a net loss of about 
id. in the £. Hence, while the rates 
are now in those two localities Is. 7d. 
and ls. 8d. respectively, they will be 
eventually 1s. 8d. and ls. 9d. respec- 
tively, so that the House will see that 
the effect of this provision in levelling 
up the burden in the lightly rated dis- 
tricts will be very slight indeed. In 
the poorer districts it is quite true that 
the 4d. grant will, in some cases, 
considerably relieve the rates, but its 
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operation will be extremely unequal, 
and will, in fact, bring into existence 
new inequalities. For instance, if 
I compare Bromley with St. George’s- 
in-the-East, both of which are in 
the eastern part of London, not 
very far apart, I find that in Bromley 
the net gain resulting from this provision 
will be 1}d. in the £, and will leave the 
rate at 2s. 83d. In St. George’s-in-the- 
East, of which the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Ritchie) knows some- 
thing, the net gain will be as high as 
9d. in the £, thus leaving the rate at 
ls. 5d., and it certainly appears to be 
somewhat extraordinary that while in 
one part of the East of London the rate 
should be 2s. 84d. in the £, in 
another part of East London it should 
be as low as 1s. 5d. Having thus shown 
how inadequate are the fancy expedients 
which have been devised in order to 
readjust these glaring discrepancies, I 
hope that I have cleared the way for the 
favourable consideration of this Bill. 
There are those in London, and I think 
they are a growing body, who advocate 
the equalization of all Metropolitan 
rates. It is not necessary now to discuss 
the propriety of such a change, because 
I think the poor rate occupies a unique 
position, and deserves separate con- 
sideration. In the first place it must be 
obvious that in every great Metropolis 
the poor will be found to congregate 
in particular districts, and that which 
is a natural tendency has been ag- 
gravated in London by modern im- 
provements. Take, for instance, the City 
of London. Within comparatively recent 
years the narrow streets of the City have 
been replaced by broad and commodious 
thoroughfares. The sites of these 
thoroughfares used to be covered by a 
swarming population. The City Autho- 
rities ruthlessly dispossessed them, with 
the result that they crowded into the 
parishes bordering on the City which 
were already overcrowded, and for some 
years have been helping to swell the 
poor rate of the district—already 4 
burden almost too heavy: to bear. I 
think that any fair-minded man will at 
once come to the conclusion that the 
City of London, with its 1s. 6d. of a 
poor rate, should not be permitted, in 
this way, to divest itself of its liabilities 
in regard to the poor. The poor of the 
Metropolis constitute a common interest 
to all the ratepayers of the Metropolis. 
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That is the basis of the Bill, and it 


therefore pro that the whole cost 
of poor relief should be defrayed by a 
‘rate levied equally over the whole of 
the Metropolitan area. That is the 
principle on which the Bill is based, 
and, I may remark, that it is not a new 
principle. It was introduced first, ten- 
tatively, in 1864 by the Homeless Poor 
Act; secondly, in 1867, on a large 
scale, by the establishment of the Metro- 
politan Common Poor Fund. Since 
then, at various times, it has been ex- 
tended, and its operation now covers 
about 43 per cent of the entire cost of 
poor relief. The Common Fund is 
mow worked under a system which leaves 
the initiative and the management to 
the separate Boards of (Guardians, 
Subject to the supervision and the 
supreme control of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. Now that system and that 
machinery we adopt in making the whole 
cost of poor relief a charge common to the 
Metropolis, with this alteration only— 
‘we substitute for the Local Govern- 
ment Board a Central Authority which 
I will presently specify. We might 
have framed this Bill on different lines. 
We might have taken the London 
School Board as our model and have 
substituted for the Boards of Guardians 
mere Committees or delegates of the 
Oentral Authority. But we deliberately 
rejected that plan because we feared 
excessive centralization, which is always 
visky, and would be out of place and 
peculiarly liable to abuse in the admin- 
istration of the Poor Law. We, there- 
fore, interfere as little as possible with 
the Boards of Guardians, but at the 
same time, as the expenditure of 
the Guardians will come out of a 
Common Fund provided by the whole 
of London, it seems essential that 
the Guardians should be, to some 
degree, placed under the control 
of a Central Authority representing the 
entire body of ratepayers and enjoying 
their confidence. Here, again, we had 
‘two courses open tous. We might have 
created an entirely new body in London; 
we might have created such a body on 
the lines of the Bill introduced in 1884 
y the right hon. Member for Derby 
(Sir W. Harcourt). Butit seemed to us 
that the multiplication of authorities in 
the Metropolis is to be deprecated. On 
the other hand, we found already in 
existence and as it were waiting for 
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us an authority which exactly corre- 
sponded to our requirements—I refer 
to the London County Council. We, 
therefore, adopt the London Oounty 
Council as the Central Authority 
who is to have the supreme control 
in the matter. There is an objec- 
tion that may possibly be urged 
with some force, and therefore I 
think it right to alludetoit. It may be 
said that the London County Council 
have work enough already before them. 
(‘* Hear, hear.” ] I hear the response 
to the remark, and I rather anticipated 
it from the other side of the House, but 
it seems to me that the London County 
Council, having the vigour and the con- 
fidence of youth, will not be unwilling 
to accept this charge, and, what is of 
much more importance, I am disposed 
to think the ratepayers of London will 
not refuse to give the trust to the 
London County Council. If, however, 
it should appear that the County Coun- 
cil, as at present constituted, have too 
much work to do the remedy is easy. 
You can increase the number of *the 
new Oounty Council; you can add for 
each constituency a fresh member. I 
venture to think that it will be far better 
to strengthen an existing authority when 
the authority is thoroughly representa- 
tive than to multiply the bodies which 
at present exist in London. It is ob- 
viously desirable that some touch should 
be maintained between the Oounty 
Council which will havethe control, and 
the Guardians, which will have the 
initiative. It is proposed that this touch 
should be maintained in this way—that 
the representatives in the Oounty 
Council of the area of each Metropolitan 
Union should be ez officio members of 
the Board of Guardians for that Union. 
On the other hand, we propose that the 
Magistrates, as such, should no longer 
have seats on the Boards of Guardians, 
and I rather think that provision will 
commend itself to the ratepayers of 
London. We propose, also, that the 
County Council should take over the 

wers of the Metropolitan Asylums 
hosed, which is at present the Central 
London Authority for the Poor 
Law. I do unhesitatingly say that 
the Metropolitan Asylums Board has 
not the confidence generally of the 
ratepayers of London, and I do not 
think that it deserves to have their con- 
fidence. It appears, unfortunately, to 
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have some kind of occult influence with 
the Local Government Board which 
ought. to control it, and even at the pre- 
sent moment the Local Government 
Board are about to give their sanction 
to a proposal to grant a gratuity of £500 
without a shadow of either wg or moral 
justification, to Dr. M‘Kenna, whose 
office has hecome extinct. Now I 
claim the sympathy of the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board, who has said that 
it will be expedient when a Central 
Authority is constituted that the powers 
of the Asylums Board should merge in 
the new body. With regard to indoor 
relief I think I shall probably meet 
with less opposition than in regard to 
outdoor relief, upon which I propose 
to say a word or two presently. As a 
matter of fact, the case with regard to 
indoor relief is comparatively simple. 
It is only necessary to extend the 
machinery already in operation under 
the Metropolitan Common Poor Fund 
to precisely analogous expenditure. 
At present the entire cost of the main- 
tenance of the children in poor schools 
and of casuals in the casual wards is 
charged on the Common Fund. It is 
perfectly clear that we can in like 
manner, without any risk of extrava- 
gance, put upon the Common Fund 
the maintenance of the inmates of 
the workhouses and infirmaries and 
other Poor Law institutions. We 
make provision in this Bill for the 
better distribution of indoor poor over the 
Metropolis. At present there is a con- 
siderable waste of accommodation. In 
one Union you have a workhouse over- 
crowded, or the authorities are proceed- 
ing to build a new workhouse, whereas, 
in other parts of London the workhouses 
are not nearly filled. We * propose, 
therefore, that the London County 
Council shall have powers to distribute 
the indoor poor, so as to make the exist- 
ing accommodation, fully available; and 
we propose also to give the Local Govern- 
ment Board power to assign certain work- 
houses for particular classes of the poor. 
We hope in this way to secure a more 
effective classification than at present 
exists. I feel that, apart from the mere 
question of adjusting the financial 
burden, it is extremely desirable that 
outdoor relief should be embraced with- 
in this Bill. What we mainly suffer 
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agreement between the different Boards 
of Guardians as to the principles on 
which outdoor relief should ig- 
tributed. All will agree that it is a 
most mischievous thing that, mpoe one 
side of an imaginary line in London, 
you should have Boards of Guardians 
giving relief with a lavish hand, whilst 
on the other side of the line relief is. 
scarcely given at all, although the condi- 
tions may be precisely the same. That 
is the difficulty which particularly at- 
tracted the attention of the Committee 
upon Poor Law relief which sat last 
year. In their Report the Committee: 
say :— 

“There are wide divergences in the system. 
of administration of outdoor relief pursued by 
various metropolitan Boards of Guardi 
and admitting that the Guardians should, 
within certain limits, be able to adapt their 
— to the particular circumstances of each 

istrict, it cannot be regarded as satisfacto 
that there should be in slisiies districts su 
a marked difference in practice as now some-. 
times exists.” 


We endeavour by this Bill to meet that 
difficulty. It is not proposed to interfere 
with the general powers now possessed 
by the Local Government Board, but in 
the first place we provide that every 
Board of Guardians in the Metropolis. 
shall be required to frame bye-laws. 
prescribing the conditions upon which 
outdoor relief will be given within the 
Union, and we add that these bye-laws. 
must receive the sanction of the Loudon 
County Council, and that in the absence 
of agreement between the two bodies 
the Local Government Board shall frame 
bye-laws. In the second place, we pro- 
vide that each Board of Guardians shall 
furnish a weekly list of all persons 
receiving outdoor relief to the London 
County Council, and in the third place 
we give power to the London Oounty 
Council to appoint officers for the 
purpose of securing the due execu- 
tion of these bye-laws. In some ver. 

large urban unions, and particularly, 

think, in Liverpool, where separate 
Committees of the Guardians distribute 
relief, this plan has been adopted in 
order to prevent extravagance in different 
districts. There have been appointed a 
number of officers who are called ‘ sur- 
prise”’ visitors; they work fromthecentre, 
and their duty is to keep a check upon 
the district guardians and the district 
relieving officers. As regards the pay- 


from now is the absolute absence of | ment of such officers in London, there is 
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a provision in the Bill by which a sum 
would be saved which, I should think, 
would about defray the expenditure. 
We provide that a poor person shall no 
longer be removable from one metro- 
politan parish to another under the law 
of settlement. The President of the 
Local Government Board granted me a 
return a little while ago which showed 
the average cost of these removals within 
the metropolitan area to be close upon 
£1,000 a year. That sum would be 
saved, and so we should have a surplus 
out of which these officers might be paid. 
I have now described how, as we hope, 
uniformity will be secured where it is de- 
sirable, whilst at the same time we think 
the provisions of the Bill are suffi- 
ciently elastic to adapt themselves to the 
varying conditions of different districts. 
In conclusion, I desire to make an appeal 
to the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board as representing the Govern- 
ment. On the Second Reading of a Bill 
we assent to the principle of the Bill. 
If the right hon. Gentleman will support 
the Second Reading of the Bill the pro- 
moters will be quite willing that the 
measure should go to a Select Committee, 
where we shall be most anxious to meet 
the views of the Government as to its 
details as far as we reasonably can. 
I have only one word more to say. 
The mere adjustment of pecuniary 
burdens, important as that is, is 
not the sole object of this Bill. We 
have, if I may venture to say so, a 
higher aim—we hope to effect large 
social and moral reforms in the ad- 
ministration of the Poor Law. The pre- 
sent Administration, with all its faults, 
is as light to darkness compared with 
the Administration which existed prior 
to the establishment of the Metro- 
politan Common Poor Fund. It is not 
unreasonable to hope that the extension 
of that well-tried system will be pro- 
portionately beneficial to the whole 
population of this great Metropolis, and 
‘not least to those whd have a paramount 
claim upon us—the deserving poor. I 
beg to move that the Bill be now read 
a second time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

*Mr. BAUMANN (Peckham): I beg 
‘to move as an Amendment that this Bill 
be read a second time this day six 
months, and in doing so I do not hesitate 
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to characterize this measure as one of 
the mogt mischievous, one of the most 
dangerous, and in the sinister sense of 
the term the most socialistic of the 
many wild and oxtrav ¢t schemes 
turned out apparently by the dozen by 
a small company of gentlemen, repré- 
senting about one-sixth of the Metropo- 
lis, who have formed themselves into a 
syndicate for the moral, physical, and 
political reclamation of London at 
the expense of the rates. I rejoice 
exceedingly that by some sort of sudden 
and secret management between this 

lorious company of reformers and the 

rish Members$ this Bill has come to 
occupy the first place in the Paper to- 
day, although we discuss it at some dis- 
advantage and with considerable incon- 
venience: I am not sorry at this 
mancuvring between Radical Members 
and the Irish Members, concealed from 
hon. Members on this side who represent 
five-sixths of the area affected, because 
this discussion, coming on the top of 
the Coal Dues debate of last week, will 
bring home to the ratepayers of London 
what they may expect from the ascend- 
ency of the Radical Partyin London. The 
Bill proposes nothing else than the 
equalization of the total expenditure on 
Poor Law relief by the extension of the 
principle of the Metropolitan Common 
Fund from indoor relief to outdoor 
relief. I am strongly in favour of the 
equalization of poor rates with regard 
to indoor relief, because in respet to that 
form of relief we have the solid and 
inexpugnable barrier of the workhouse 
against extravagance and the demorali- 
zation of the poor by any system of 
indiscriminate assistance. But I main- 
tain that the cost of indoor relief is 
now equalized as nearly as can be 
throughout the Metropolis by the 5d. 
subvention from the Metropolitan Com- 
mon Poor Fund and the 4d. subvention 
from the County Council. To the Boards 
of Guardians there is paid, out of the 
Metropolitan Common Poor Fund, 5d. 
per head per diem, and there is also 
paid by the London County Council 
4d. per head per diem, for purposes 
which—with the exception of the pay- 
ment of school fees, which amounted to 
£1,800 a year—may be described as 
those of indoor relief. So there is a 
total subvention from central sources 
of 9d. per head per diem to the 
expenditure upon indoor paupers. It 
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so happens that according to the Report 
of the Local Government Board for last 

ear the average cost of maintaining 
indoor paupers is a fraction over 10d. 
per head per day. The memorandum 
prefixed to the Bill states that the con- 
tributions from the Metropolitan Com- 
mon Poor Fund covers 43 per cent of the 
total cost of relief expenditure in 
London. If a contribution of 5d. covers 
43 per cent, one of 4d. will cover 34 
per cent, making altogether 77 per cent 
of the total cost of relief covered by 
these contributions from a_ central 
souree. 

*Mr. PICKERSGILL:; The hon. 
Member’s conclusions would be perfect 
if his premises were sound, but they 
are not; 5d. ahead does not anything 
like cover 43 per cent. There are other 
large subventions. 

*Mr: BAUMANN: The statement is 
not mine, but the authors of the Bill. 

*Mr. PICKERSGILL: There are 
other large subventions besides the 5d. 


ay. 
*Mr. BAUMANN: That may be so, 
but I do not see that that affects my 
argument. Itis a remarkable fact that 
the proportionate cost of outdoor relief 
in London for the last year was exactly 
23 per cent. I submit, therefore, 
that the cost of indoor relief is, as nearly 
as may be, covered by contributions 
from a central source. I am sure the 
President of the Local Government 
Board will agree with me that we have 
gone as far as we can and dare towards 
equalizing the cost of poor relief by 
subvention from a central source. The 
Bill proposes that the principle of sub- 
sidizing from a central fund should be 
extended to the cost of outdoor relief in 
London. That was not the intention of 
the legislative authors of the Metro- 
politan Common Poor Fund—it was not 
the object with which that fund was 
instituted, or with which the Govern- 
ment last Session handed over certain 
sources of income for the relief of local 
burdens. Can anything be more 
dangerous and demoralizing and more 
certain to lead to extravagance than to 
empower Guardians who are elected by 
districts of the area to give outdoor re- 
lief out of a common purse filled by 
contributions from the whole area? The 
rate may be equalized, but it will be by 
a process of levelling up and not by 
levelling down, and this can only have 
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the effect of increasing the poor rate all 
over the Metropolis. I submit that the 
prospect of the Boards of Guardians 
throwing the cost of outdoor relief upon 
a common purse to be replenished from: 
the whole of London is a prospect that. 
no prudent and reflective man can re- 
gard with other feelings than those of 
dismay and alarm and apprehension. 
The Boards of Guardians are to be con- 
trolled in their ravages upon the pockets. 
of the ratepayers by the London County 
Council. ‘‘ Ay, there’s the rub!” This 
Bill, after all, is not so much a Bill for 
subsidizing indoor relief as a Bill for 
the glorification of the County Council. 
By this Bill the Boards of Guardians. 
and the Metropolitan Asylums Board. 
are to be transferred from the control. 
of the Local Government Board to the: 
control of the London County Council.. 
Last year it was decided that the powers, 
duties and liabilities of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, plus the administra- 
tive functions of the Magistrates of 
Middlesex, Kent, and Surrey, were 
enough work for a new and inexperi- 
enced body to begin with. Is the 
agenda paper of the London County: 
Council not long enough as it is? Why 
it runs now to a tolerable sized pam- 
phlet. Is the number of Committees. 
in which the members of that body have 
to serve not large enough for their 
appetite for their duties? In the dis- 
cussions upon the Local Government. 
Bill last year, I predicted that, by the 
constitution of this new body, we were 
creating an imperium in imperio which 
would give us some trouble and provoke 
some criticism hereafter, and it appears- 
to me that my prophesy is on the high. 
road to realization. To me, the hon. 
Member’s proposal to remedy what he 
anticipates may be overburdening the 
County Council by doubling its mem- 
bers is a most extraordinary one. 
Now, I object to the transference of 
the Boards of Guardians and the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board to the 
control of the London County Council 
for two reasons. I object to it, in the 
first place, because I have a very strong: 
opinion that the control of the adminis-- 
tration of Poor Law relief should be 
vested, in the ultimate resort not in a 
popularly elected body, but ina Govern-- 
ment Department. The County Council- 
lors are elected by a lower constituency 
than the Guardians, and therefore to 
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set the Council to control the Boards of 
Guardians is a dangerous absurdity 
and a mischievous anomaly; it is the 
inversion of the proper order of things. 
I object to this transference, secondly, 
because I consider that the London 
County Council has quite enough to do 
at present without adding to its duties. 
Of course the London Oounty Council 
is a new body,and nobody would wish to 
criticize the crowings of infancy by the 
canons of sober age, but I should very 
much like to know what my right hon. 
Friend the President of the Local Gov- 
ernment Board has to say as to the 
behaviour of his bantling. I should 
liketo know what new rattlehe proposes 
to give it to keep it quiet. Personally 
I protest most strongly against it being 
allowed to cut its teeth upon the 
machinery of Poor Law relief. Now there 
is a proposal in the Bill to throw the 
cost of registration of all voters—voters 
for the School Board, Board of Guar- 
dians, County Council,and Parliament— 
upon the poor rate which has already 
advanced, as we know so suddenly and 
by such large amounts. [An hon. Mem- 
EBR: “ Itis in the poor rate.” ] I wish 
very much the cost of the registration 
for Parliamentary purposes was in the 
ae rate [‘‘It is.”] Well, I do not 

now why Members and candidates are 
called upon to provide such large sums 
annually. I should very much like if 
the total cost of political registration 
could be thrown not upon the poor rate, 
but upon the National Exchequer, 
because I have always thought 
that the expenses of registration 
were unreasonably heavy. If the 
costs for Parliamentary registra- 
tion are an old charge upon the poor 
rate. I have nothing to say on the 
point, but I am informed by the Local 
Government Office it is a new charge. 
There is also a proposal to throw on the 
poor rate the law expenses that may be 
undertaken under the assimilating 
influence of the County Council, and if 
they take to fighting private Bills 
before Committees upstairs, this will 
be no inconsiderable addition to the 
burdens on Metropolitan ratepayers. 
*Mr. J. STUART : If I explain I may 
save the hon. Gentleman some trouble. 
No new charge is proposed to be placed 
on the poor rate, the only difference is 
that charges will be removed from the 
local to the general rate. 
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*Mz. BAUMANN : I am much 
obliged to the hon. Gentleman for his 
disposition to assist me. No doubt the 
President of the Local Government 
Board will deal with this when he 
speaks later on. I understood it was a 
new charge. Now I have described 
the Bill as dangerous and mischievous, 
and in the bad sense of the term 
it is a socialistic Bill. It is only one 
out of a big batch which has emanated 
from the new syndicate opposite for 
the reclamation of London. Of course 
the object of hon. Gentlemen is per- 
fectly legitimate and even laudable, 
but I hope I may be permitted to 
remind the House how small a section 
of the Metropolis these hon. Members 
represent. It is true, as Lord Beacons- 
field once remarked on a celebrated 
occasion, there is always present in 
London a small and active Jacobin 
element. It is also true that owing to 
the mistaken apathy of Conservatives 
they are too often allowed to walk over 
the course of parochial contests, but it is 
unquestionable that the apparent 
influence exercised by these extreme 
and clamorous politicans is ridiculously 
out of proportion, to their real 
strength in the Metropolis. Even the 
Radicalism of London, deeply tinged 
as it is with religious dissent, is 
I believe quite untainted with this 
Jacobism. do not think that hon. 
Members opposite, though of course 
they know their own business best, will 
win London by proposals which, while 
they can have no other effect than that 
of raising the rates, already at the en- 
durable maximum, are repugnant to the 
common sense of all men, and have been 
universally and unreservedly condemned 
by every statesman who has been re- 
sponsible for the administration of the 

oor Law in this country. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
to leave out ‘‘ now’”’ from the Question, 
and insert ‘‘ this day six months.” 


*Mz.J. BLUNDELL MAPLE(Camber- 
well, Dulwich): I second the Motion for 
the rejection of the Bill. It contains most 
serious proposals, and if proper atten- 
tion is given it, I do not think the House 
will agree to give it a Second Reading. 
It proposes to destroy the power of the 
Local Government Board so far as the 
administration of the Poor Law in 74 





parishes within the Metropolitan area 
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is concerned, besides those within the 
City proper, and to hand over authority 
to the London County Council. For 
myself, I view it as a Radical change 
that must needs inflict on the ratepayers 
of the Metropolis some additional ex- 
pense in the future. I dispute the 
statement that there is the great dif- 
ference in the poor rate alleged. It will 
be found that out of 74 parishes there 
are 35 where the poor rate is 2s. 2d. in 
the £; between 2s. 2d. and 2s. there are 
20; and under 2s. there are 19. The 

eneral rate averages 2s. in the £, and 
Tenet see that on this ground there 
is any necessity to destroy all the 
existing machinery and remove all re- 
sponsibility from different localities for 
dealing with their own poor. ThoughI 
agree that the indoor poor of London 
should be paid for by nearly equal rates, 
yet it is even more desirable that the 
poor should be looked after in different 
districts by Boards of Guardians, also 
charged with the responsibility of 
expenditure. Is there likely to be 
a proper sense of responsibility on 
the part of Guardians if they spend from 
a common Metropolitan purse? Will 
they feel their sense of responsibility to 
the ratepayers who elect them? There 
are upon Board of Guardians men of 
kindly liberal natures whose disposition 
is to deal with the poor with a lavish 
hand, but extravagance is checked by a 
sense of responsibility to the ratepayers 
whose money they administer. Take for 
instance the parish in which I happen 
to be a large ratepayer—St. Pancras. 
We have to deal with a large amount of 
poverty, and the poor rate is 2s. in the 
£. If you were to allow the parish to 
draw its expenditure from a Common 
Fund in the proportion it now draws for 
its Poor Law burden—namely, a seven- 
teenth part, St. Pancras might create 
any new office, say, for instance, appoint 
a clerk at £170 a year, and the only 
extent to which their ratepayers would 
suffer would be £10 out of the £170a 
year. It is of the utmost importance 
to adhere to the principle that those 
who control the expenditure should 
be responsible to those who pay the 
rates. The Bill throughout beigitin with 
unworkable propositions. It would 
transfer to the County Council work 
that, unless that Council were doubled 
in numbers, it would be incompetent to 
carry out. I do not agree with my 


Mr. J. Blundell Maple 
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hon. Friend, whose Motion I am second- 
ing, or the disputed point in regard to 
the registration of voters; but I do 
recognize the fact, looking at the 
number of duties enumerated, that 
the new departments that would be 
created would require such a staff, 
that the London County Oouncil 
would have to form new Committees, 
each with its officers, and I do not think 
the House or the country at large is 

repared to admit that the new Council 
Kos yet shown itself qualified for the 
discharge of the important work of 
administration contemplated in the Bill. 
Expenditure would inevitably rise. 
Where the hon. Member for Bethnal 
Green anticipates an outlay of £1,000 it 
strikes me very strongly the ratepayers 
of London would discover the experi- 
ment had cost them more than ten times 
that amount. I do not see how proper 
control of expenditure is to be exercised 
without heavy additional expenses. We 
taxpayers of London are already heavily 
taxed. The amount of property in 
London now rated for Poor Law pur- 
poses is over 30 millions, and the 
taxes now collected amount to about 
£7,500,000. It is proposed to hand over 
to the County Council the management 
of the Boards of Guardians, and, speak- 
ing generally, the vestries, and who 
knows what further control may be 
grasped at. I notice standing next on 
the orders of the day to this Bill, another 
Bill dealing with the dwellings of the 
working classes which emanates from 
the same active section of hon. Mem- 
bers who so energetically support this 
Bill before us, and which is drawn on 
even worse lines than the measure we 
are now considering. But it is a Bill 
that shows they are perfectly prepared, 
willing, and anxious to destroy all the 
existing institutions of this vast Metro- 
polis in order to hand over control to a 
body they think likely to coincide with 
their views, and this body is the County 
Council which at the present time fails to 
represent, in my opinion, the views of the 
Metropolis. I see among the names on 
the back of this Bill those of some Mem- 
bers of the County Council, and I suppose 
they have impressed their fellow Mem- 
bers on the Council with a great idea 
of their own importance and influence 
as wise legislators, but I fail to see 
anything in this Bill to justify such a 
claim, nor do I admit that the County 
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Council has now such confidence that 
we should entrust them with the power 
asked for. I trust a large majority of 
the House will vote with the majority 
of Metropolitan Members in putting a 
veto on the Bill. 

*Mrz. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar): As one of the Mem- 
bers of that small syndicate to which 
the hon. Member for Peckham (Mr. 
Baumann) alluded, I may be allowed to 
say a few words in support of the Bill. 
I am sorry he should think this syndi- 
cate promoters such mischievous and 
dangerous legislators. He taunts us with 
not representing a majority of Metro- 
politan Members, but I am glad to think 
that though we do not as yet represent 
the majority of London constituencies, 
we are getting on towards it, and I am 
glad to see we have the support of the 
two new London Members who lately 
wrested their seats from the Conserva- 
tive Party. I think before the hon. 
Member stigmatizes the Bill we have 
had the honour to introduce with harsh 
epithets, he should take the trouble to 
read it and understand it, which, so far 
as I can gather from his speech, he does 
not seem to have done. The hon. Mem- 
ber totally misunderstands the whole 
system under which the Common Metro- 
politan Poor Fund proposed to be-ex- 


tended under the Bill is at present ad- 


ministered, and the amounts received 
into and paid out of it, and the hon. 
Member for Dulwich (Mr. Maple) talked 
about our desire to supersede Boards of 
Guardians. We have no intention of the 
sort, and I think the hon. Gentleman 
must in his mind have confused our Bill 
with Bills that have been introduced 
from the other side. If he looks at our 
Bill he will find that we in no way in- 
terfere with the power of the Boards of 
Guardians, but instead of keeping them 
under the power of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, we propose to place them 
under the County Council. I should 
myself be in favour of thoroughly re- 
forming the present Poor Law system 
in London, but except that we bring 
them into touch with the London County 
Council instead of the Local Govern- 
ment Boards the powers of the Guardians 
are not practically interfered with. 
The essence of the proposals we make 
is this, that we desire to see for Poor 
Law purposes throughout London one 
area, one assessment, greater uniformity 
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of administration, and a uniform rate. 
Objects, all of which, with the exception 
of the question of assessment, can be 
secured by the extension of the Common 
Poor Fund. We have an entirely 
artificial division of districts for Poor 
Law purposes in London. We have 75 
parishes divided from each other by 
imaginary lines, drawn, in many 
instances, without rhyme or reason, 
and yet because on one side of this line 
there happen to live more paupers than 
on the other side, ratepayers on the oné 
side have to pay a larger rate than 
their neighbours on the other side. 
That seems to me a purely artificial state 
of things, not only absurd in itself, but 

ossly unjust, because, as my hon. 

riend (Mr. Pickersgill) has pointed 
out, the heaviest poor rate falls on the 
poorest district, the richer district 
escaping with a lighter rate. It is no 
fault of the poorer parish that have a 
larger amount of poverty in their 
district, nor is it necessarily to the credit 
of the richer parish that they are re- 
lieved of poverty that may have existed 
in their midst. Day by day we find, 
unfortunately, the aggregation of poor 
in one quarter and of the wealthy in 
another quarter. This is a serious 
social evil, but irrespective of the social 
question, it is not right that by existing 
legislation we should aggravate such a 
state of things; yet we do so by taxing 
the poorer district more heavily than 
the rich. ‘The evil is increased by the 
natural cause and effect of improvements 
in one part of the town, by improved 
means of locomotion, by increase of 
manufacturing industries, by the de- 
velopment of business, by various 
causes, some naturalsome artificial, some 
temporary some permanent, yet all lead- 
ing to an inequality in which the poorer 
district bears the heavier burden and the 
richer district is toa large extent relieved 
of its share. The hon. Member for 
Peckham told us just now that there is 
very little inequality, because, according 
to the extraordinary calculation he 
made, the Comman Poor Fund at this 
moment meets 77 per cent of the whole 
expenditure. Well, I think it is per- 
fectly clear that the hon. Member has not 
examined the matter in the manner the 
House has a right to expect from a 
Member who moves the rejection of a 
Bill. If he will turn to the Local 
Government Report of last year, he will 
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find that, out of the whole charge of 
£920,000 under the Metropolitan Com- 
mon Law Fund, the whole amount de- 
rived from the 5d. capitation grant 
was £245,000, not much more than a 
quarter of the whole, and therefore, 
when he talks of the additional 4d. 
bringing the Common Poor Fund 
almost to the point of equality, it is 
clear that he speaks without book, and 
his statement was misleading the House. 
I wish to urge very strongly, not only 
that it is of great importance from a 
social point of view and, as a matter of 
justice, that there should be equality 

tween the poor rates of London, but I 
urge it, and I believe the President of 
the Local Government Board would 
be inclined to urge it also from that 
point of view, that it is a great tax upon 
our manufacturing industries. Through 
natural causes our manufacturing indus- 
tries are principally situated in the East 
and South of London, and it is just 
these parts of London where there is the 
greatest influx of poorer population, 
where paupers are more numerous 
and the rates therefore high. In 
these days of keen competition, Lon- 
don manufacturers have the greatest 
difficulty in keeping pace with their 
rivals in the Northern and Midland 
counties, and anything that adds to 
the burden they ought fairly to bear 
must proportionately handicap them 
in commercial competition and do a 
great deal of harm to the wealth and 
industry of London. The hon. Member 
for Westminster (Mr. Burdett Coutts) 
the other day expressed an opinion that 
London ought to be a residential, not 
a manufacturing town, but it would 
be impossible for the working classes of 
London to exist without these great 
manufactures, and it was on this account 
as much as in the interest of con- 
sumers that we a week ago opposed 
the continuance of the coal tax; and 
I am strongly of opinion that this 
inequality of rates does an enormous 
amount of harm to London as a whole. 
Iam glad to think that our proposal, 
the principle of a Common Poor Fund, 
and equality is practically admitted 
by the existence of the Fund itself, 
and my hon. Friend (Mr. Baumann) 
admits it, though he did not, because 
of his miscalculation, perceive the 
effect of his own argument, and I 
think we might claim his assent to 


_ Mr, Sydney Buston 
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half of our proposal. It seems to me 
the whole point of the discussion really 
turns upon the question whether we can. 
extend this issue of grants to outdvor as. 
well as indoor relief. I do not believe: 
there will be any real danger in ex- 
tending the system to outdoor relief, of 
course under proper regulations. The 
question of indoor relief I need hardly 
argue, for, as I understand my hon, 
Friend, he practically admits that. But. 
I, for one, should think it very inexpe- 
dient indeed to carry out the system to 
the full extent in indoor relief, and not 
extend it at all to the principle of out- 
door relief. There is a good deal of false 
sentiment talked on the question of in- 
door and outdoor relief, and under 
proper regulations there need not be 
the dangers some people have antici- 
pated. I believe myself that under our 
present system outdoor relief is also 
needed, and certainly I would not, by 
excluding it from our proposal, give 
the enormous bribe, as it would be, to. 
Guardians to diminish as far as they 
possibly could outdoor relief, and rely 
almost exclusively on indoor relief. I 
think it came out pretty clearly when we 
were discussing the Local Government 
Act that in the general opinion of the 
House it was a mistake to emphasize 
too strongly on the opinions of the 
Guardians, by means of their pockets, 
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the advantages of indoor as compared - 


with outdoor relief, and I believe 
that in the present state of public 
opinion, and if we obtain, as I believe 
we can, proper checks over the Guar- 
dians, there would be very little likeli- 
hood of any abuse of outdoor relief, and 
that it would be given only to a just and 
healthy extent. I would draw the 
attention of the hon. Member for Peck- 
ham to a return issued last: year on the 
Motion of one of the hon. Members for 
Birmingham, from which it appears that 
in the whole of London where outdoor 
relief is given to something like 
50,000 persons of both sexes and 
all ages only 803 adult able-bodied men. 
received relief who were not incapaci- 
tated by sickness, accident, or infirmity, 
and that I think shows that if carefully 
carried out there would be no abuse of 
the system, and under this Bill the 
checks would be stringent enough. The 
hon. Member for Dulwich (Mr. Maple) 
said we wished to supersede the 
Guardians, but he is quite mistaken, all 
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we propose is to secure greater 
uniformity in administration than there 
has been in the past. To this end the 
County Council would draw up certain 
bye-laws for the guidance of Guardians in 
their work of poor relief. The members 
of the Council for the particular district 
would be e# officio members of the 
Board of Guardians in that district. We 
should not get rid of the responsibility 
of the Guardians, but we should intro- 
duce a system of uniformity that would 
be of great advantage to Guardians. 
The hon. Member for Peckham says, 
further duties should not be thrown 
upon the County Council, but I am 
strongly of opinion that now we have got 
for the first time in London a really repre- 
sentative administrating body we should 
make the greatest possible use of it. 
I think the hon. Member for Bethnal 
Green would hardly have dared to make 
his present proposal if the whole of this 
extra control of the equalization carried 
to its full extent, was to be under the 
Local Government Board. It is only 
because we have this representative 
body to control this and other local 
matters together,that we think the time 
has come when we may without fear of 
abuse endeavour to bring about greater 
equality in the matter of the poor rate. 
Though the County Council is at this 
moment over full of work—new brooms 
sweep clean, and they have a great 
many matters to attend to—still I believe 
that my hon. Friend below the Gang- 
way and other Members of the County 
Council will be willing to accept these 
additional duties, and will feel that to 
carry out the wishes of the. ratepayers 
who have elected them, they should 
have some control over this matter of 
poor relief. There is one advantage 
they would have if this matter were 
under their control. They are directly 
interested both in economy and good 
administration, while, the Local Gov- 
ernment Board necessarily looks at 
these things from a purely departmental 
point of view. It is nothing to them if 
the rates of London go up, and not of 
paramount importance if the Poor Law 
is not quite properly administered. I 
would endorse what fell from the hon. 
Gentleman the member for Bethnal 
Green in proposing the Bill. We do 
not say that the Measure is perfect in 
every detail, far from it, but we ask the 
Government to look at it with an open 
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mind, and to allow it to be referred to a. 
Select Committee, so that the matter may- 
be thrashed out. We look to the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board for- 
sympathy, seeing how deeply the ques- 
tion affects the interests of London. I,,. 
as representing a poor constituency,. 
may, perhaps, be somewhat Bre) udiced. 
in regard to this matter, and I have no- 
doubt that the hon. Member for Peck-- 
ham representing, ashe does, a rich con- 
stituency, is interested somewhat in the 
other direction. All we desire is that- 
the matter should receive full and fair- 
consideration, and should be thoroughly- 
thrashed out by a competent Commit- 
tee: We believe we can prove our case, 
and that what we are asking is a mat-- 
ter of justice and expediency. 

Tue Marquess or CARMARTHEN 
(Lambeth, Brixton): As a ratepayer of 
London and as a representative of a. 
certain number of ratepayers, I must 
enter a most emphatic protest against 
the Bill. The hon. Gentleman who has 
just sat down accused my hon. Friend 
on this side of not knowing anything 
about the Bill, and of not understanding: 
it. Well, I think my hon. Friend may 
fairly answer that little opportunity has. 
been given to any of us to make any 
acquaintance with the measure. If I 
were to characterize the Bill by a name- 
I should call it a ‘‘ County Council: 
Glorification Bill.” The principle of 
the Bill according to the Memorandum 
which accompanies it, is very simple ;. 
it is to have all poor relief given from 
one common fund for the whole of the 
metropolis. The ostensible aim of the- 
Bill is to avoid centralization as much 
as possible. But the Bill, it seems to- 
me, really goes in for centralization pure 
and simple. It is argued that there wilk: 
be a great safeguard in the County 
Council. But, though I do not wish to- 
say anything offensive of the Council, 
I cannot help remarking that they will. 
find ample work to occupy their time if” 
they confine themselves to the duties at - 
present imposed upon them. The ques- 
tion of the Poor Law was sufficiently: 
discussed last year in the Committee on. 
the Local Government Bill. The hon. 
Member for Bethnal Green says the- 
Council has all the vigour and confidence 
of youth. Well, we have now had. 
three months’ experience of the Council, 
and its principal achievement seems to- 
have been the raising of the rates. 
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‘Besides that, it has voted £2,000 a year 
to a Member of this House—and I have 
“not a word to say against it, for no doubt 
the labourer is worthy of his hire—but 
‘there are some ratepayers who think 
their money might have been expended 
‘to greater advantage. The Deceased 
Wife's Sister Bill, which it petitioned 
“in favour of, is another of the objects in 
which the Council has shown its vigour. 
‘Then it attempted to organize the out- 
door féte of last Saturday, than which 
it is impossible to imagine a more dismal 
or dire fiasco. It is because I think the 
‘Oouncil has already as much to do 
as it can get thorough without look- 
ing after the interests of the rate- 
ayers, and because I have no confidence 
in the suggested safeguard, that 1 shall 
vote against the Bill. 

Mr. STANSFELD (Halifax): The 
hon. Member for Peckham (Mr. Bau- 
wmann) is rather fond of strong and 
striking expressions, and, as I under- 
-stood the hon. Member, one of his ob- 
jections to the Bill is that it proposes to 
put the London County Council above 
the Guardians, and that the Council is 
now elected by the same suffrage as the 
Guardians. But I would remind the 
hon. Member that the House of Oom- 
mons is chosen by the same suffrage as 
the County Council, and that before 
many years are over the franchise by 
which Boards of Guardians are elected 
will be altered by Parliament. The 
hon. Member also said that he regards 
this measure as a most mischievous and, 
in a bad sense, socialistic one. If he 
-had said socialistic only, I should have 
made no objection, for there is high 
authority for the proposition that nowa- 
days we are all socialists, but he said 
socialists in a bad sense. The hon. 
Member then went on to say that he 
was entirely in favour of the equaliza- 
tion of the Metropolitan poor rate as 
far as indoor relief was concerned. But he 
practically contended that we have gone 
as far as we ought to go in the measure 
of 1867. The hon. Member’s prophesy 
is that if the rate is equalized it can only 
be done by levelling up, and at the cost 
of good administration. That is an in- 
telligible argument, in answer to which 
I will endeavour to point out that it is 
impossible to carry out the principle of 
equalization without some sacritice in 
favour of a good and strict administration 
of outdoor relief. The subject, how- 
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ever, I admit, is one worthy of discus- 


sion. The hon. Member for Bethnal 
Green has frankly said that he is willing 
to refer the Bill to a Select Committee, 
when the application of the principle 
involved can be carefully webbed out. 
The noble Lord who has just spoken 
said that the Oounty Council has al- 
ready plenty to do. No doubt, that is 
so, but I have always found that it is 
precisely those who have plenty to do 
who find time to do something more. 
What they want is equalization of the 
rates, and if it is too soon to hand these 
powers over to the County Council, the 
supervision may be left in the mean time 
to the Local Government Board. I must 
say there is one statement of the hon. 
Member with which Iam somewhat in ac- 
cord. I do not think that the equalization 
of the whole London poorrate was implied 
by the legislation of 1867. As I 
read it, the view of that day was 
that it was advisable to make such 
a concession to the Metropolis, and 
that the richer part of the popu- 
lation should contribute something 
at least to the relief of the excessive 
strain on the poor districts, so far as it 
could be done without damage to the 
soundness of administration of the 
Poor Law. To my mind, _there- 
fore, this is an extension of that 
principle; and I approve of its being 
carried further. I would remind the hon. 
Memberthat many things have happened 
since 1867—one of the most recent, 
the creation of the County Council of 
London. What have you decreed by 
that legislative act? You have decreed 
the unity of London. After the legis- 
lation of last year, two things are 
morally certain. One, thet London will 
itself demand this equalization, and 
demand it in all probability through 
the representatives that it sends to the 
County Council. Secondly, this House 
will not long resist that demand. You 
must admit the consequences of a prin- 
ciple in legislation. You have admitted 
the principle of the unity of London, 
and you may depend upon it that before 
long we shall have to go further, and 
discover a method by which we could 
consistently with sound administration 
place the burden equally upon the rich 
and poor districts, instead of leaving it 
to press as it does now most heavily upon 
those who have the greatest inability to 
pay. Ihave no hesitation in expressing 
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my concurrence in the views of my hon. 
Friends, and, therefore, I shall vote for 
the Second Reading in the hope that 
the Bill will be referred to a Select 
Committee, where the matter will be 
thrashed out. It is a subject deserving 
and requiring discussion. The rate 
ought to be equalized consistently with 
precautions which will secure good and 
economical administration. As to the 
methods, I should feel bound to make 
some reservations. I do not commit my- 
self to everyone of those methods at the 
present moment, but I commit myself to 
this proposition, that I would endeavour 
to find a way of reconciling the equali- 
zation of the poor rate, which I hold to 
be ined able, with the necessities of 
econo administration. As to the 
methods, it would be perfectly out of 
the question to throw upon the County 
Council, either directly or indirectly, 
the whole responsibility of the mance - 
ment of the poor rate of the Metropolis. 
If it were to do so, it would necessarily 
play into the hands of the permanent 
officials. It is quite impossible for a 
body like the London County Council to 
undertake the ordinary duties of Boards 
of Guardians for the whole of this 
Metropolis. You must keep them, there- 
fore—and the Bill proposes to keep 
them—with the Boards of Guardians. 
You cannot get men to do public work 
without you allow them some latitude of 
judgment, and the framers of the Bill have 
had that in their mind, because they pro- 
pose that each Board of Guardians. 
shall present a Budget to the County 
Council, and that it shall not be en- 
titled to a share of the metropolitan rate 
unless it justifies its expenditure in the 
Budget it produces. I do not know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman is 
prepared to go so far, but to my mind 
it appears inevitable. I think that 
sooner rather than later we shall be com- 
pelled to accept the equalization of the 
metropolitan poor rate, and, if that be 
so, I think it cannot be denied that it is 
highly desirable that the Select Com- 
mittee should endeavour to ascertain, if 
possible, how to realize that proportion 
consistently with the necessities of good 
administration. You might grant to the 
County Council certain fixed annual 
sums to be transmitted to the Boards of 
Guardians, the sums transmitted to 
be based upon their expenditure and 
with due regard to the economy of their 
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administration. The County Council 
might grant the sum on the Budget 
Estimate of the Board of Guardians, 
and according to their own view of what. 
the expenditure had been in the 
and that it ought not to be lavishly or 
unnecessarily increased. On that basis,. 
the Guardians would have an interest: 
in keeping within the amount estimated ;- 
and it would enable them to spend in. 
one direction and effect a saving im 
another, as might be thought advisable.. 
I should be very desirous that there 
should be some elasticity in the matter 
—some freedom and discretion, some- 
judgment left to the Guardians of each 
Union, because, firstly, we want the 
best men to do the work, and secondly, 
because the work would be better done 
if, within certain limits, a feeling of 
responsibility were inspired. These are 
the reasons why I certainly shall vote 
for the Second Reading of the Bill, in 
the hope that it may be sent to a Select 
Committee; and I trust the right hon. 
Gentleman who is responsible for the 
action of the Government in this matter 
will say that there is something not un- 
reasonable in those views. 

*Mr. B. HOARE (Hampstead): Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to speak with the utmost 
possible respect of the London County 
Council, but I am bound to say that it 
suggests to me the idea of a young 
giant out for a lark, and if there is 
any unfortunate head in the way 
of the club he flourishes, so much 
the worse for the head. This Bill pro- 
poses todo away with several institu- 
tions. The Metropolitan Asylums 
Board is to have its head smashed 
and to be well jumped upon and 
extinguished. That Board has done 
and is doing a great deal of good work, 
and is doing it economically as I well 
know in one instance of my own personal 
knowledge. The unfortunate ratepayers 
are to be injured in their tenderest part 
—the pocket. That is always their fate, 
and it is one to which they are bound’ 
for the next three years, and possibly 
thereafter. New burdens are to be 
imposed on the ratepayers of London, that 
will not be placed upon other parts of 
the country. The Boards of Guardians 
are to be treated with scant courtesy. 
They are to be kindly preserved, but 
preserved with very limited authority. 
They are to be placed entirely under 
the control of the County Council. The- 
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~workhouses are to be taken out of their 
-eontrol, and may be used by the County 
Countil for particular classes of paupers. 
“While Guardians from any part of the 
Metropolis will have the right to visit 
and inspect. The local members of the 
‘County Council are to be ex-officio 
-members of the Boards of Guardians, 
-and they will be very formidable and 
werful members of those Bvards. 
“The right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
“ber for Halifax said the time must 
-eome when these Boards would be 
placed on a popular franchise. It strikes 
me the right hon. Gentleman has for- 
_gotten the difference between Boards of 
‘Guardians and other elective bodies. 
Boards of Guardians are elected for 
pr! pe the relief of the poor. What 
would be the effect of placing them under 
a body elected on a popular franchise ? 
It would be this—that that large class 
which does not contribute any appre- 
-giable amount to the rates, but which 
does receive, almost exclusively, relief 
from the rates, would have the control 
of the fund contributed by those who 
‘pay largely and who do not receive 
anything from the rates. This seems 
“to me entirely to upset all the principles 
of popular representation and of taxa- 
‘tion, according to representation. The 
= who receive the money in actual 
“doles and house room and food, will find 
it to their interest that the relief should 
be freely and generously given. It is 
not to the interest of the ratepaying 
community that the relief should be 
largely given, but that there should be 
a proper limit, under a judicious sys- 
-tem of safeguards, to the administration 
both of outdoor and indoor relief ; but 
under the system now proposed, by 
‘which the control now exercised by the 
‘Guardians over the poors rate will be 
practically given to the popularly- 
-elected Council, you will be making it 
“the direct interest of the poor man who 
may come on the rates, to advocate ex- 
‘travagance in their distribution. This 
-seoms to me to be a strong argument 
against the principle of the Bill. The 
question of raising a poor rate from the 
richer parishes, partly in aid of the 
poorer ones, has already been conceded, 
and the principle is actually in force 
-now, and, for my part, I see no reason 
~why that principle should not be ex- 
“tended ; but I certainly do see strong 
‘reasons why this Bill should not be 
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accepted by the House. It seems to 
me that the House would do well and 
act wisely in rejecting this measure, and 
in leaving the County Council to settle 
a little more into its regular work 
before imposing on it the largely ex- 
tended functions im by the Bill. 
*Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green): 
Mr. Speaker, I think it is a good 
thing that we have had this debate 
on the Bill before the House, if it 
be only that it has enabled us to get 
the opinions of hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite. with regard to the Oounty 
Council, called into existence by the 
right hon. Gentleman ‘the President of 
the Local Government Board (Mr. 
Ritchie). The London County Council 
will now know how to value those 
opinions, and I feel that what has been 
said by the hon. Member for Peckham 
(Mr. Baumann) will possibly have a very 
large effect at the next General Election 
as regards the position of the London 
Members of this House. At the same 
time, I am bound to say I feel exceed- 
ingly sorry that what is certainly one 
of the greatest public institutions that 
have been created of late years by 
means of the popular vote, should have 
been thus sneered at within a couple 
of months of its actual creation by 
those who created it. That body has 
only been two months at work. It took 
over a large amount of labour from 
other bodies, it had placed on its 
shoulders a great amount of responsi- 
bility, and it has scarcely had time to 
look round and see the great thin 
that have to be done frm a purely 
administrative point of view; but be- 
cause it has not been able to settle 
everything in accordance with the views 
of hon. Members opposite, they get up 
in that House and sneer at it. As far 
as I'am concerned, I am s9 well satis- 
fied with the work done by the County 
Council, that I have no objection to the 
extension of its powers, even to the 
extent demanded by the Bill now before 
the House. I think that already the 
County Council have shown that the 
comprehend the enormous work whic 
devolves upon them, and I feel 
tolerably certain that they 
abilities and qualifications which will 
enable them satisfactorily to carry out 
the duties they are called upon to per- 
form. Of course they may not be up 
to the high standard of the hon. Mem- 
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der for Peckham, neither with regard to 
general ability nor in point of common 
sense; yet I think it will be found that 
they will give general satisfaction to the 
constituencies in the Metropolis who 
have recently elected them. Those. of 
us whose names are on the back of the 
Bill are not disposed to contend for all 
the details of the measure. What we 
more particularly want is that the main 
principle of the Bill—the equalization of 
the poors rate—should be carried by 
this el and that the measure should 
then be remitted to a Select Committee. 
I have often been struck in this House 
by the kind of parade of generosity and 
sympathy which has been made by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite towards the poor of 
London. Well, here is an opportunity 
for them to show that sympathy in a 
practical way; but the moment the op- 

ortunity comes we see how shallow and 
hollow all those professions of sympathy 
really are. Now, what is it that is ab- 
‘solutely asked by this Bill? Itis simply, 
#0 far as the rating to the pound for the 
support of the poor of London is con- 
cerned, that this great Metropolis— 
made one by the action of the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board, in the Act of last 
year—shall be treated in the same 
manner as Leeds and Liverpool, Man- 
chester and Birmingham, and other great 
centres of industry, and that the poors 
rate shall be equalized over the entire 
area. Suppose the Government consent 
to the Second Reading of this very small 
measure to-day—and a small measure I 
contend it is—what will happen? Hon. 
Members opposite laugh, but I will pre- 
sently tell them a fact they seem to have 
forgotten. Supposing the Government 
consent to the rating in the pound being 
equalized all over London, will that 
have equalized the rating over the 
Metropolis? By no means, for we find 
that not only are the poorer localities 
rated higher in the pound than the 
richer ones, but they are more highly 
assessed in proportion to the value of 
the houses rated. Every poor locality 
in London is assessed up to the hilt, 
whereas in the richer localities the oc- 
cupiers not only pay less in the pound, 
but the assessment is proportionately 
less. As far as I am concerned, I only 
wish we were discussing a broader 
measure of equalization, which would 
not only make the rates equal over the 
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whole of London, but would appoint 
some central authority which could 
equalize the assessments also. However, 
the measure now before the House is re- 
stricted to the question of the poors rate. 
Allusion has already been made to the 
fact that already t areas in this 
Metropolis have been altered, and the 
rad inhabitant driven out. Hon. 

embers may remember that a good 
many years ago there were large areas 
within the City of London itself that 
were cleared of the poor population, 
and no accommodation was found for 
them either within the area or near the 
area so cleared; although some time 
afterwards a small block of buildings 
was erected by the City of London 
Corporation in which a comparatively 
few families were placed; but beyond 
this no provision was made for hous- 
ing the great mass of the poor, who 
were driven out of those rookeries— 
for rookeries they deserved to be called 
—and who found their way into still 
poorer districts, the inhabitants of which 
were compelled to maintain those who 
were forced into their midst by the clear- 
ances thus effected. And beyond this, the 
improvement schemes carried out in 
London by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works have had the effect of driving 
the poor from localities where therating 
was comparatively light, into other 
localities where the rating was very 
high; and hence it is that year after 
year the poor have had a larger burden 
to bear, and are becoming less and less 
able to bear it. I do not see in the 
House the hon. Member who represents 
the constituency in which I live, or I 
should have liked to have heard him speak 
in the name of Hammersmith. My hon. 
Friend near me has spoken of Bethnal 
Green, but that is not the only ree | 
where the poor are heavily taxed. 
Surely, Sir, it is not asking too much 
when we ask that ple should be 
taxed or rated according to their means 
—for that is all which is asked by this 
Bill—and that the wealthier localities 
which have the benefit of all these metro- 

litan improvements should, atany rate, 
be called upon to contribute according 
to their ratable value and assessment. 
Some constituencies are very much over- 
rated as compared with others, and the 
hon. Member appears to be afraid that 
this equalization scheme would have the 
effect of transferring some of the burdens 
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from the poorer to the richer districts. 
But supposing this levelling up did take 
place, even then it would be a mere 
matter of justice, and we believe that 
the result would be that the enormous 
rate in some of the poorer districts would 
be lessened. Ido not propose now to 
go into the difficult question of outdoor 
and indoor relief, but I should like to 
say, in prenne. that I think that witha 
wise and judicious system of manage- 
ment the outdoor relief system might be 
extended so that a man temporarily in 
difficulties should not be compelled to 
break up his home and go into the work- 
house. Tens of thousands of instances 
occur in which a little temporary relief 
would enable a person to tide over his 
difficulties, arising perhaps from a bad 
winter, sickness, or a slackness of trade, 
and surely he should not be compelled 
under such circumstances to break up 
his home, and thereby become stamped 
asa pauper. I am sorry that the Local 
Government Board and the local authori- 
ties appear to be trying to stamp out 
the system of outdoor relief. We know 
that enormous sacrifices are made by 
r people to keep a roof over their 
atic and to save their homes from 
being brokep up. In past times the ad- 
ministration of the Poor Law was such 
that the poor dreaded going into the 
workhouse, not merely out of self- 
respect, but on account of the hardships 
they there suffered Men have often 
referred a prison to the workhouse, 
oi there they may be better treated. 
But recent times and under popular 
control there has been a great and bene- 
ficial change in this respect. We be- 
lieve in popular control and in the 
principle of popular representation, and 
hence we support this Bill. I hope 
that the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board will take this matter up, 
and as we supported him last Session 
when he was dealing with Local Govern- 
ment generally so we will support him 
in this. We believe that the time is 
rapidly arriving when the whole ques- 
tion of the rating of the Metropolis will 
have to be dealt with, and I should be 
glad to see the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board put his shoulder to the wheel, take 
the matter up and complete the work he 
commenced last year. 
*Mr. CO. J. DARLING (Deptford) : 
We have been told by the hon. Member 
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for Poplar that the vital principle of 
this Bill is the taking away of certain 
owers from the Local Government 
ard and the bestowing of them upon 


‘the County Council. Ifthatisso I shall 


feel compelled to vote against the Bill. 
But, on the other hand, the right hon, 
Gentleman, the Member for Halifax, 
who, perhaps, speaks with greater 
authority, represented that the main 
principle of the Bill was the equalization 
of the poor rate throughout the 
Metropolis. Now I am in favour of 
that principle and, limiting my support 
of the Bill to that principle, I shall vote 
for the Second Reading. I shall vote 
for the principle of the Bin as I gather 
it from the memorandum attached to the 
measure, for I agree it is the common 
interest of the ratepayers of the 
Metropolis that the cost of poor relief 
should be defrayed by a rate levied 
equally over the entire Metropolis. 
This debate will enable hon. Members 
on this side of the House to show 
how unjust are the attacks which have 
been levelled against them by hon. 
Members opposite, and it will also prove 
us quite as fully to sympathize with 
the poor as do hon. Members them- 
selves. Now I have for a long time been 
in favour of an equal rate all over the 
Metropolis for the maintenance of 
the poor of London for I do think 
it is unfair that persons, by living 
in a certain district, by betaking 
themselves to the West End, should 
escape more lightly than others from 
the burden of supporting the poor of 
London. I trust that the course I am 
about to take will show hon. Members 
opposite that there are those who sit on 
the Conservative benches who are quite 
as anxious as others in any part of the 
House to act fairly by the people gener- 
ally. But with regard to that part of 
the Bill which proposes to give certain 
yore to the London County Council, 

reserve to myself perfect liberty to 
vote against it. It is said that this 
body though young is vigorous, but 
youth has other characteristics besides 
vigour—youth sometimes does not know 
how to take care of its money. It is 
fair to admit that the London County 
Council has shown its appreciation of 
one of the duties which the Poor Law 
enforces—namely, the duty of the child 
to support its parent—by performing an 
act of filial piety to one ithe is regarded 
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as its putative father. But a body 
whose only two notorious acts so far 
consisted of this and of a triumph of 
organization in regard toa Fire Brigade 
parade cannot be said to have yet 
earned public confidence, and I will be 
mo party to increasing its powers. 
On the other hand, inasmuch as the 
have not yet had time to “‘ turn round,” 
as the hon. Member for Bethnal Green 
(Mr. Howell) says, I do not think we 
ought to put on them all the new duties 
which are proposed to be imposed on 
them by this Bill. I think we should 
be acting no friendly part to them in 
doing so, and I will be no party to such 
a course. Still, I think there ought to be, 
and I hope there soon will be, an equaliza- 
tion of the poor rates of this Metropolis, 
and I shall therefore vote for this Bill, 
although, as a matter of fact, I approve 
of only one of its clauses, that is 
Clause 4. 

*Mrz. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): No 
doubt a good deal may be said for the 
equalization of rates, considered from a 
popular platform, and it is of course a 
very easy thing for hon. Members to say 
it is a great shame for a rich district in 
the West End to pay lower rates than a 
poor district in the Kast End. I, for one, 
do oppose and object to any system 
ander which the poorer districts are 
required to pay more than the richer 
districts. But those who have taken the 
trouble to study the facts of the case 
find that it by no means follows from 
the cage system that the poorer 
parishes pay more than the wealthier 
ones. A Return which has been pre- 
sented to Parliament this very year 
shows that some of the very poor dis- 
tricts of London are really rated below 
the average amount of the rate for the 
poor. he average amount of the 
wates in London is about 4s. lid. in 
the £. 

*Mr. STUART (Shoreditch, Hoxton) : 
Oh, no; thatisthe general rate. 

*Mr. BARTLEY: The general rate, 
which includes the poor rate and other 
rates, is about 4s. 11d. When you are 
‘talking of the rates in the different 
districts, you must deal with the whole 
thing as it stands. Now, if we look at 
the various parishes, we find that some 
of the very poor districts are rated below 
4s. 11d. Shoreditch and Camberwell 
are both rated at 4s. 1ld. But there 
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are a great number of parishes which 
are poor in every sense of. the word, and 
which are rated below this amount. St. 
Pancras, which no one can say is @ rich 
parish, comes within this category, and 
the Ratcliffe Division of Limehouse is 
rated at 4s. 10d., while Islington, my 
own constituency, one of the poorest 
parts of London, is rated at 4s. 14d. 
The fact is, that the difference in the 
amount of the rates does not entirely 
— on the question of poverty or 
riches, and it is therefore necessary to 
consider what other quesiions creep in in 
connection with the subject. When we 
talk of equalizing the rates through- 
out the whole of London we are 
likely to place ourselves in a con- 
siderable amount of difficulty by 
largely diminishing the efficiency with 
which the work of administration 
is at present carried on. I attribute to 
a great extent the differences in the 
rates to the different ways in which the 
localities look after their districts. Ido 
not want to say too much about my own 
district, but I am sure there is no parish 
in London which is so well looked after 
in this matter as the parish of Islington. 
Though it has so large a number of poor, 
the rates are nearly as low as those of 
the parish of St. George’s, Hanover 
Square. If you put an end to the pre- 
sent system, and substitute for it one 
under which the whole of the cost of 
poor relief is drawn from a Common 
Fund, the tendency will be that every- 
body, instead of trying to do the work as 
economically as possible, will be anxious 
to get as much as they can out of the 
Common Fund, and I am sure the con- 
sequence will be an enormous increase 
in the rates all round. All those who 
have served on Board of Guardians must 
have noticed in what a different manner 
the question of increasing a local rate is 
treated from a question of drawing 
money from the Imperial Exchequer. 
In the one case the greatest pains are 
taken to cut down expenses as much as 
possible, whilst in the other the only 
notion seems to be to obtain as much as 
can be got from the Imperial Exchequer. 
The same tendency would be observed if 
we had a Common Fund for the whole of 
London, and I therefore object entirely 
to the proposal. I should like to say a 
word with reference to the principle of 
the Bill. It is very easy for my hon. 
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Friend behind me to say he will vote for 
the measure because of a sentence in the 
Memorandum which appears on the face 
of the Bill, which Memorandum would 
never become law, even if the Bill did. 
The measure not only deals with the 
equalization of the poor rate, but it goes 
into the question of indoor and outdoor 
relief. I do not think this is the time 
to discuss the question raised by the 
hon. Member opposite (Mr. Pickersgill) 
as to the way in which relief is admin- 
istered, but I may say that I believe 
distinctly that the system which has 
grown up during the last twenty years 
has done infinitely more benefit to the 
poor than to the ratepayers, and has 
conduced far more to the well-being of 
the people than to the reduction of the 
rates. Section 12 of this Bill gives power 
to the London County Council to distri- 
bute the indoor poor over the whole 
Metropolis. Well, Sir, those of us who 
have sat on Boards of Guardians know 
perfectly well that if we were to give 
such a fifth wheel to the coach, the whole 
machinery of Poor Law administration 
would break down. You must either let 
the Guardians administer the Poor Law 
pure and simple or hand it over to some 
other body. You cannot have two 
bodies both doing it at the same time. 
I do not understand how, by any possible 
means, a system can work by which the 
question of the indoor poor is to be 
regulated partly by the Guardians and 
angie an independent body 

y which the Guardians are to be 
superintended. The County Council 
would, under the Bill, really override 
the whole work of the Guardians. 
such a system could not possibly be 
carried out. Is it reasonable that we 
should do away with the functions of 
the Guardians, and hand over the deli- 
cate machinery for administering vout- 
door relief to an independent body 
which has no special knowledge of the 
subject or machinery for acquiring that 
knowledge? One of the provisions of 
the Bill is that the County Council shall 
appoint and remunerate such officers as 
they think fit for carrying out their 
proposed new powers of looking after 
the Guardians and seeing that they 
obey their directions. I think that an 
amount of political clap-trap has been 
put into this Bill. It is certainly poli- 
tical clap-trap to go about London and 
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advocate that the poor should be re- 
lieved of some of their rates. This is 
not the way of doing it. Some of the 
poorer districts would certainly resent: 
a re-arrangement of this kind, as the 
pay less at pressnt than they wo 
under the re-arrangement. If we are 
going to re-arrange the rates, let us do so. 
in @ proper manner, and do not let us in- 
terfere recklessly with our present system. 
of relief. During the last 20 years the. 
work of the Boards of Guardians in Lon- 
don has been immensely improved. Some: 
of the Guardians have been the pioneers. 
ofimprovementin regard tothe whole ma- 
chinery of outdoor and indoor relief to 
the immense benefit of the r them- 
selves, and I think the House ought 
to hesitate before consenting to take. 
the work out of their hands. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS: The hon. 
Member for North Islington (Mr. 
Bartley), who charges us on this side 
of the House with political clap-trap, 
was very careful not to deal with the 
subject which is before the House, ex- 
cept in the few remarks he made about 
the machinery of the Bill. If he had 


studied the Return of the assess- 
ment of the Metropolis to the 
poor rate, he would have found 


that the question of a general rate is a 
distinctly different thing from the ques- 
tion of what is paid by each individual 

arish in connection with the Poor 

aw rate. We are not advocating to- 
day the equalization of the general rates 
of the Metropolis, and therefore the 
remarks of the hon. Member were really 
beside the question. Not one of the 
Gentlemen who have spoken on the oppo- 
site side of the House has really 
attempted to grapple with the question. 
It has been pointed out that various 
Governments have done their best to 
deal with London as a whole, and that 
43 per cent of the cost of the poor now 
comes out of the Common Poor Fund. 
The hon. Member for Peckham (Mr. 
Baumann) tried to make out that 73 per 
cent was already paid out of that fund, 
but that is not the case. If it were 
the case, I do not see why he should so. 
strongly object to the system being 
carried a little further. To put it mildly, 
we have 50 per cent paid out of the 
Common Fund. Now, we say, here 
isan opportunity of placing the whole 
of London on a common footing in 
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this respect, and because we advocate 
the carrying of the present system 
to its logical -samacnigeay ge accused 
of bein ilty o itic p-trap. 
If this” Bil jet. y I admit that 
the Metropolitan Asylums Board would 
be swept out of existence, but that is a 
body which is elected and constituted 
on the very worst principles. We do 
not object to transferring the powers of 


' the Metropolitan Asylums Board to a 


directly representative body like the 
London County Council. During the 
assing of the clauses of the Local 
verament Act, the President of the 
Local Government Board did not at all 
discountenance the idea that before long 
it would be necessary to hand over the 
function of the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board to the County Council. It seems 
tome that hon. Members opposite are 
only annoyed with one thing with regard 
to the County Council, and that is, its 
political complexion is not the same as 
that of most of the London representa- 
tives of this House. We on this side 
maintain that the people of London 
under a popular suffrage have a right to 
elect what Local Authorities they like, 
andeven if the views of the London Coun- 
cil were not in accordance with our own, 
we should still assert that that right re- 
mained inherent in the people of London, 
and we should respect aah not sneer at 
the body they elect. The hon. Member 
for North Islington referred to the rates 
in some parishes with large suburban 
population. Let him, however, take the 
parishes just adjacent to the City of 
London, and he will find that in St. 
Andrew’s, Holborn, the poor rate is 3s. 
in the £, in St. Luke’s it is 2s, 10d, and 
in Clerkenwell itis 2s. 9d. or 2s. 10d. 
The reason why it is so high is that the 
wd population residing in the City has 
een driven over the borders. Whilst we 
are paying our 3s. in the £, the people 
in the City, whose poor we are sup- 
porting, are paying 1s., or, putting all 
extras on, about 1s. 6d. inthe £. We 
do not say that the machinery proposed 
in this Bill is necessarily perfect. If 
the House is prepared to concede our 
principle that the equalization of the 
poor rates over the whole of the Metro- 
polis is just, it can perhaps devise some 
better machinery for carrying it out. 
Unfortunately, the only thing hon. 
Gentlemen opposite have done is to 
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sneer at the principle as socialistic. The 
hon. Member for Peckham said he 
hoped the ple would see what we 
were at. We a the people will see what 
weare at, e are endeavouring to 
grapple with some of the social problems 
of this great Metropolis, and we rather 
like the sneers of hon. Members oppo- 
site than otherwise. I do not think they 
will find their sneers very satisfactory 
to the suffering sangenens outside, who 
will rather honour those who attempt to 
grapple with the great and trying diffi- 
culties which surround the question. 
Hon. Members opposite have not at- 
tempted to point out any better machi- 
nery. I do not see the force of the point 

ut by the hon. Member for Peckham. 
is it not a fact that in some of the very 
poorest parishes the cost of outdoor 
relief is brought down lower than in 
parishes which are in a much better 
social condition? Therefore, the argu- 
ment that you will have this indiscrimi- 
nate giving away of money entirely 
fails, in view of what is being done in 
the poor parishes in the East End of 
London. If we desired to institute a 
Common Fund for the first time, you 
might have a strong case against us ; 
but when it has already been adopted, 
and when the whole tendency of the 
action of successive Governments has 
‘been in that direction, why should we 
stand still now and say we will go no 
further? I am fully convinced of one 
thing. This question has to be grappled 
with, and it will be settled on the basis 
we indicate. Whether the machinery 
we recommend isa machinery that will 
eventually be adopted remainsto be seen. 
We think it would be the best ma- 
chinery, although we are not wedded to 
it. But we are determined of one thing 
—that whatever the machinery may be, 
what we shall struggle for, is that it 
shall be controlled by a representative 
body, directly elected by the people. If 
we lose in the Division this afternoon, 
we are confident that the question will 
grow, and that before many years it will 
be satisfactorily settled. 

Mr. COWLEY LAMBERT (Isling- 
ton, E.): The hon. Gentleman has 
made reference to certain parishes in 
the Metropolis where the poor rate is. 
high. He might have mentioned other 
parishes—such as Christchurch, White- 
chapel, where the poor rate is 2s. 2d. in 
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St. Giles’s,* where it is 2s. 1d.; 
St. Mary’s, Whitechapel, where it is 
2s.; and St. Mary’s, Islington—one 
Division of which I have the honour to 
represent—where it is Is. 8d.’ Under 
such circumstances, hon. Members may 
realize the objection we have to this 
scheme for the equalization of the rates. 
It is evident that if this equalization 
takes place, it will make a difference of 
6d. in the £ to all the inhabitants of one 
of the poorest parishes in the North of 
London. The hon. Gentleman has said 
that while we are anxious that the ma- 
chinery proposed by the Bill should not 
take the place of the Boards of Guar- 
dians, we have not suggested any other 
machinery. We have not done so for 
the simple reason that we do not think 
any other machinery is necessary. We 
are content that the Poor Law should 
be administered as at present. Both 
the hon. Member for Finsbury and the 
hon. Member for Bethnal Green have 
delivered eulogiums upon the London 
Oounty Council, and they have both 
reproached us with sneering at that 
body. We have not sneered at that 
body. We are only anxious that— 
recocious child as it is—it should 
earn to walk before it learns to 
run. We think that the speech 
of the hon. Member for Bethnal Green 
is about the strongest argument against 
the Bill that could possibly be ad- 
vanced. The hon. Gentleman dwelt 
upon the heavy responsibility which 
the London County Council have under- 
taken and upon the amount of work 
they have to do, and he added that if 
they had enough to do they were full 
of energy and youth—he did not say 
recklessness, as he might have done— 
and if the number was not sufficient 
it might be doubled, .a statement which 
I think will be received with great 
astonishment by the ratepayers through- 
out the Metropolis. This body, which 
is so full of energy and youth, in its 
recklessness wants to have, further, the 
Poor Law administration of no less 
than seventy-four parishes in London. 
Icertainly think this experiment is avery 
dangerous one to try. I object to the 


Bill on three grounds, all of them fair 


and practical. I object to it in the first 
place because it has been sprung upon 
us in a very unfairmanner. I object to 


Ur Cowky Lambert 
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the £; the Minories, where it is 2s. 2d.; , it in the second place because it is im- 


practicable and unworkable, and in the 
third place I object to it because its 
adoption would raise the rates in my 
constituency—a constituency consisting 
of the lower, middle, and working classes 
—at least 6d. in the £. 

*Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE (Newing- 
ton): I beg, in the first place, to make 
an earnest protest against the way in 
which legislation is attempted by those 
who have been termed a syndicate. 
Hon. Members introduced the Bill on 
February 28, said nothing about it till 
two days before the Second Reading, 
printed and circulated it the day before 
yesterday, and then, by some arrange- 
ment with political friends, secured for 
it a place which nobody ever thought it 
would occupy. The supporters of the 
Bill then, in order to obtain the adhe- 
sion of the Members on this side, said it 
contained a principle, and if the House 
accepted the principle they did not care 
what became of the machinery. The hon. 
Member for Finsbury (Mr. J. Rowlands) 
has, however, let the cat out of the 
bag. In truth, the real object of the 
Bill is to put powers, which this House 
refused last year to give them, into the 
hands of the London County Council, 
and it has little or nothing to do with the 
equalization of rating or thebenefitting of 
the poor. The only benefit the poor of 
London will get from the Bill will be that 
paupers will be sent from a workhouse 
near their people to one, seven, or eight 
miles away if it happen to be empty. 
It has been admitted by hon. Gentlemen 
opposite that the time of the London 
County Council, is fully occupied, and 
it was suggested by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bethnal Green that possibly 
the Council might be strengthened 
by an addition to its numbers—a 
good proposal, if possible, but it is 
impossible to obtain an addition of 
equal merit to the present Members, 
for none but themselves could be their 
parallel. It may be that on the princi- 
ple that in the multitude of counsellors 
there is wisdom, the County Council 
should take power to add to their num- 
ber as soon as possible. A few days ago 
I supported a Bill brought in by the 
hon. Member for Bethnal Green on the 
ground that the County Council had ex- 
pressed a view in favour of it, and that 
we ought not, on the first occasion when it 
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was expressed, to refuse to pay attention 
to the wish of that representative body ; 
it will not, therefore, be supposed that 
I wish to deprecate the importance of 
the Council, or that I think that ulti- 
mately increased powers may not be 
given to it. We felt all through the 
passing of thef Local Government Act 
that the powers we were conferring on 
the Council were but a commencement, 
and I believe in my heart that ulti- 
mately these powers will have to be 
greatly extended. But the,Council has 
only had a three months’ existence, and 
is already full of work. That is admitted 
by the hon. Member for North-East Beth- 
nal Green (Mr. Howell) who says that 
on the ground of the various duties 
it has to perform its little eccentricities 
ought to be pardoned, but I say we 
shall be running counter to the intention 
expressed when we passed the Local 
Government Act if we transfer the 
administration of the Poor Law from the 
Guardians to the London Oount 
Council, for thisis whatisreally oneal. 
In the first place, all the duties and 
control which the Poor Law Board 
have in connection with workhouses and 
the Common Fund are to be transferred 
to the London County Council; they 
take the power first, and then they take 
the money. Not only do the Council 
get the Common Fund, but they secure 
to themselves all the visible property 
of the Boards of Guardians and local 
bodies, and the Bill will leave to Boards 
of Guardians the power to manage 
workhouses, dispensaries, and district 
schools, and so on, in places that are the 
property of somebody else. Itis not to 
© supposed that those who own the pro- 
perty and possess the money by which 
the property is kept up will have the real 
control over the Guardians themselves. 
It is to get control over the Guardians 
that the Bill is brought forward; it 
has nothing whatever to do with the 
equalization of rates. My hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Deptford 
will be one of the most innocent-minded 
men in his profession if he allows him- 
self to be persuaded to go into the Lobby 
with hon. Gentlemen opposite. 


*Sin W. PLOWDEN (Wolverhamp- 
ton, W.): The emotional eloquence of 
the hon. Gentleman has somewhat led 
us away from a subject that requires 
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calm consideration. The hon. Gentleman 
tells us that the statement in the 
Memorandum is altogether opposed to 
what is put forward in the Bill; but that 
TI utterly deny, and if the hon. Gentle- 
man has read the 4th Clause I cannot 
understand how he should overlook the 
fact thatthe wording of the Memorandum 
is almost identical with that clause. But 
I only detain the House for a few 
moments to refer to remarks from both 
the hon. Members for Islington. They 
seem to think, and I can quite under- 
stand why they should feel distrust of a 
measure they fear will bring about such 
a result, that the rates in Islington will 
be raised to a point they are not reach- 
ing at the present moment. They drew 
a comparison between the rates in St. 
George’s and St. Giles’, where it is 2s. 
in the £, and St. Mary’s, Islington, 
where it isis. 8d.,and the hon. Members 


seemed to refer to the lower rate in 
Islington as commending itself to notice 
as showing the economical way in which 
the authorities worked the Poor Law 
system in that district. But if we take 
a careful survey of all the circumstances 
we shall find that there really is less 
economy in St. Mary’s than in St. 
George’s, andSt. Giles’. In the latter the 
proportion of paupers per thousand of 
population is 37, in St. Mary’s it is 22, 
and the ratable value of St. Mary’s is 
four times that of St. Giles’ and St. 
George’s. So that taking into account 
the difference in the proportion of 
poverty, and the difference in ratable 
value, St. Giles’ and St. Geurge’s 
have done the better economical work, 
and such instances as these support the 
claim for an equalization of rates 
throughout London. 


*Mr. LAFONE (Southwark, Ber- 
mondsey): The Bill deals with a sub- 
ject in which I take great interest, and 
I will not give a silent vote on this 
occasion. When the Local Government 
Act was passed last Session the control 
of poor relief was expressly reserved 
from County Councils, because it was 
considered that those Councils would 
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have quite enough on their hands until 
they got into harness. The Bill we are 
now asked to read a second time is an 
attempt by a side wind to abrogate the 
deliberate decision of last Session and 
confer upon the London Oounty Council 
powers now exercised by the Local 
Government Board. As one who for 
many years has been Chairman of a 
Board of Guardians for a large metro- 
politan union, I may claim to speak with 
some authority, and I say®there is the 
greatest objection to ex officio members 
of Boards of Guardians such as the Bill 
proposes. x officio members we now 
have are not looked on with favour by 
the elected Guardians, and still less 
would they be regarded with favour as 
coming from the County Council, because 
from the divided nature of their duties 
they would be unable to carry out 
efficient control. There is generally a 
weekly or fortnightly meeting of the 
whole Board of Guardians, but the 
practical work of the Guardians is not 
done at those meetings; the talking is 
done there, but the efficient work is done 
in Committees. But these ex officio 
Guardians would not be able to attend 
the meetings of the Relief Committees 
where the work is done and where 
extravagance may develop. If a 
Oommon Fund were established and sup- 
ported by a general poor rate over the 
whole of London, the effect would be 
that in the poorer districts where the 


Guardians are elected from the 
classes of shopkeepers and small 
property holders there would be 
a less rigid supervision over the 


funds committed to their administration. 
I know from experience that until those 
who are largely rated for the mainten- 
ance of their own poor, take upon them- 
selves the charge of becoming Guar- 
dians there is a disposition towards lavish 
expenditure. And so it will be in the 
future if you confer the powers pro- 

sed in this Bill on the London 

unty Council, and leave such a 
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small remnant of authority to Guar- 
dians that it will not be worth the 
while of men of leisure and position be- 
coming members of Boards of Guardians. 
Another question the Bill raises is the 
transfer of paupers from one district to 
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another. By sucha transfer the Guar. 
dians would lose all control over the 
aupers under their charge. The new 
Board would know nothing of the cir. 
cumstances and surroundings, and would 
be quite unable to say if any particular 
person remained a proper recipient of 
relief. Moreover, the transfer would be 
a hardship both to the paupers and their 
friends. In the regulations for our own 
workhouses, we have stated times for 
visitors—once a week in the workhouse, 
twice a week in the infirmary; but if you 
transfer paupers to a distant part of the 
Metropolis, you may make it almost im- 
possible for their friends to visit them. 
This is comparatively a small point; but 
my objection goes to the whole principle 
of the Bill; it is out of time and out of 
place. We want to deal with a question 
of this kind largely—with one measure 
for the whole country. It is too large a 
subject to be dealt with in a small Bill. 
introduced bya private Member. I am 
heartily in favour of uniform ratin 
over the whole Metropolitan area, but 
can in no sense accept the impractical 
proposals in this Bill. Something 
towards equalization is accomplished by 
the grant from the Common Fund. To 
this fund poor districts, where there are 
large numbers of paupers in receipt of 
indoor relief, pay considerable amounts; 
but, on the other hand, they receive 
back again some thousands a year more 
than they pay in, and in this way the 
rates are reduced considerably. It 
should not be forgotten also that as 
rates are reduced there is a tendency for 
rents to rise, so that equalization of rates 
would not necessarily be advantageous 
to householders. But, asI have said, the 
question is too large for a Bill of this 
character. I am sure the Government 
have not lost sight of the question. I 
heartily approve of the general principle 
of equalization ; but it is far too large a 
subject for the County Council, before it 
has tried its powers and shown its capa- 
bilities, to take in hand, and I see no 
corresponding advantage in making the 
transfer of power from the Local Go- 
vernment Board. In my judgment, the 
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Bill is in a crude, unworkable form, and 
I must vote against it. 


*Sm W.GUYER HUNTER (Hack- 
ney, Central): If I thought the Bill 
was intended to equalize rates, and 
would have that result, I should be one 
of the first to support it, and in doing 
that I should be carrying out the be- 
hests of my constituents. But I know 
fult well that under the specious guise 
of equalizing the poor rate, the Bill is 
nothing more or less than an attempt by 
the London County Council to grasp at 
power. It tends simply to centralize all 
authority in the Council, and before 
long we should have Boards of Guar- 
dians and even the Local Government 
Board, perhaps, swept away. I think 
the County Council might wait a few 
months longer and first gain the con- 
fidence of the people of the Metropolis 
before attempting such a large measure 
ofreform as this. I also wish to add my 
protest against the way in which this 


Bill has been introduced. Until late 
last evening I had not the shadow of a 
suspicion that this Bill was to be 
brought forward to-day. Had hon. 
Members below the Gangway explained 
their intention of bringing it on a few 
days previously, possibly a little consul- 
tation with us might have led to modifi- 
cations in the Bill in many particulars, 
andthey might have gained assent tothe 
principle of equalization of the rate in 
the Metropolis. I trust now the Bill 
will be thrown out as it deserves to be, 
for it is nothing more or less than a 
asp s power by the London County 
uncil. 


Mr. STEPHENS (Middlesex, 
Hornsey): I am opposed to the Bill 
because it seems to me it strikes at the 
principle, so important in local matters 
to maintain, that local taxation should 
accompany local administration. With 
the powers of local taxation you should 
have local knowledge. If you allow 
Guardians to draw from a Common 
Fund instead of restricting them, as now 
they are restricted, to the fund that is 
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provided by their own locality, and in 
relation to which they have full know- 
ledge, then all security for wise admin- 
istration will disappear. The area 
within which Guardians now act is 
sufficiently limited for them to have 
that detailed acquaintance with the 
condition of the poor which is absolutely 
essential for sound administration. The 


Bill raises a fallacious idea of security 
where no real security would exist. A 
control must be useless if it is an 
ignorant control, and surely it can 
easily be shown that in matters of poor 
relief the control of the London County 
Council must be an ignorant control. 
The knowledge that can make poor 
relief really effectual without abuse is 
only to be attained by those who devote 
themselves to the work with a familiarity 
with the surrounding local circumstances; 
and having regard to the enormous 
duties that fall upon the London County 
Council, I think it would be imprudent 
to allow them to gratify their ambition 
to gain the power of controlling the 
Poor Law system. It would really come 
to this. The County Council would 
know nothing whatever about poor 
relief, and so would have to do what 
our ancestors were always averse to ree 
they would provide an army of offici 
to manage the business, and in that way 
you would have official management 
without responsibility. These officials 
would have the knowledge without the 
responsibility, and you would have the 
County Council an unwieldy body, 
having control which would not be a 
real control, because they would not 
have any real knowledge. To draw an 
illustration from my own parish, I may 
say that we have a most efficient 
system of supervision over outdoor 
relief by means of a voluntary com- 
mittee, and by means of 16 visitors we 
have been able to almost extinguish 
this form of pauperism by a plying to 
each case exactly that evidence best 
fitted to deal with it. These parishioners 
have gone into the work with zeal and 
knowledge of the circumstances in rela- 
tion to each case, and have been able 
largely to relieve the parish from the 
disgrace of pauperism ; but these advan- 
es will disappear if a large unwieldy 
body like the Council exercise control, 
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relying as they must upon their 
irresponsible officials. 

*Mrx. GAINSFORD BRUCE (Fins- 
bury, Holborn): I regret that the House 
should be engaged in the discussion of 
the Second Reading of a measure which 
has been in the hands of Members little 
more than 24 hours. So far as I can 
understand its provisions, it seems to me 
it is not a Bill the principle of which is 
the equalization of the Metropolitan poor 
rate, but a Bill for the extension of the 
authority of the London County Coun- 
cil. When we speak of equalization of 
the poor rate, and extension of the 
rating area, we are probably all agreed 
that the extension should be as far as is 
consistent with ecomomical administra- 
tion. Now, to many of us on this side 
of the House, and perhaps to some on 
the other side, it is somewhat surprising 
to be told that the control of the London 
County Council is likely to secure 
economy. The London County Council 
has not earned a reputation for economy, 
and we cannot believe that the 
Council is the body likely to promote 
that economy of administration which is 
all-important in matters of this kind. 
Nor can I approve the proposed method 
of administration. It is not quite 
eorreet to say that the Bill places Boards 
of Guardians under the County Counil, 
it places the County Council between the 
Guardians and the Local Government 
Board, because first there is an appeal 
from the Guardians to the London 
County Council, and then as the framers 
of the Bill cannot trust the Council 
there is an appeal from the Council 
to the Local Government Board. I 
venture to assert there could hardly be a 


more clumsy method of administration 
than this triple system of divided autho- 
rity. We all agree, I suppose, with what 
was said by the right hon. Gentleman on 
the First Opposition Bench that you 
cannot get men to voluntarily take upon 
themselves responsible duties a 
you trust their judgment and discretion, 
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and there, I think, you have a strong 
argument against the Bill. It will not 
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be possible to get good men to serve as. 
Guardians if they are to be the mere 
puppets of the County Council. There 
is nothing we have more reason to 
be proud of than the willingness of 
persons of leisure and position to 
serve on Boards of Guardians in Lon- 
don. It would be a retrograde step 
to place one administrative representa- 
tive body under the control of another 
representative body with an appeal to. 
the Local Government Board, and it is 
perfectly certain that such a plan would 
not tend to econony in administration, 
and must seriously affect the duties and. 
responsibilities of Boards of Guardians. 
The hon. Member for Finsbury (Mr. 
Rowlands) would like the people. of 
London to know who were the Members. 
of this House, who had sympathy 
with the poor, and I cheered his state- 
ment. We should like the people to 
know, and we’who oppose this Bill. 
oppose it because we believe it would 
render the condition of the poor of 
London unendurable. Is there a matter 
with reference to Poor Law relief which 
requires more judgment than the ques- 
tion of outdoor relief? According to 
this Bill the exercise of beneficent dis- 
cretion is to be abolished, and bye- 
laws lay down hard and fast rules as 
to the way in_ which outdoor 
relief is to be administered. When 
we come to the question of in- 
door relief, we find in the Bill a provi- 
sion that a poor man may, by the 
rescript of the County Council, be re- 
moved from one end of London to 
another, and practically shut out from. 
all intercourse with his friends. One 
other point is not unimportant. At 
present we have the administration of 
the Poor Law carried out by persons- 
who give their gratuitous services in the 
interest of the poor. Under the Bill it 
is to be administered by paid officials. 
It is proposed to take the work out of 
the hands of men and women who live- 
among the poor, and sympathize with 
the poor, and understand their wants, 
and to hand it over to the hard and 
inflexible management of persons who- 
will derive their ideas of duty from the 
Central Department by which their 
salaries will . paid. If this is the only 
kind of sympathy which hon. Gentlemen 
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opposite have to offer to the poor, they 
are miserable comforters. 

*Tuz PRESIDENT or tHe LOOAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Riroure, 
Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): I am 
very glad my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. 
H. Fowler) is in the House, because I 
wish to emphasize a criticism which has 
already proceeded from this side of the 
House, and which I am sure will meet 
with his approval. Here is a Bill 
affecting enormous interests, and also 
affecting a number of public bodies, 
such as Boards of Guardians, the Lon- 
don County Council, and the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board, and dealing 
with matters of supreme interest to all 
classes in the Metropolis, and yet, al- 
though it was ordered to be printed on 
the 22nd of February, it was only dis- 
tributed to Members two days ago. It 
is, in my opinion, monstrous that the 
Members of this House, and especially 
the Members for London, should be 
called upon at 48 hours’ notice to con- 
sider a Bill of this importance, nor do 
I think that the objection to that course 
is lessened by the fact that the Bill has 
suddenly assumed the first place on the 
Notice Paper only a day before it comes 
on for discussion. Now, the object of 
this Bill, as appears from its title, is 
one which appeals very largely to the 
sympathies of those who represent the 
poorer districts of London. The equali- 
zation of the poor rate is an object 
which many Governments have recog- 
nized as being desirable:so long as it 
can be carried out upon sound and 
proper lines, and the action of many 
Governments has been in that direction. 
The right hon. Member for Halifax 
(Mr. Stansfeld) has made a strong 
argument of the fact that London 
has now become one, and has said 
that as we have now provided for 
the unity of London, it is a na- 


tural consequence that we should 
provide also unity of assessment so far 
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as poor rate and management are con 
cerned. Another hon. Gentleman has, 
I think, stated that we might have- 
adopted the plan of the right hon.. 
Member for Derby (Sir W. Har- 
court) who proposed to govern 
London by means of one Central 
Council and by Committees formed from 
it. As to whatthe hon. Member for 
Halifax has said, the fact of a town 
being one entity for all municipal pur- 
poses does not justify his argument that 
the Poor Law administration should also 
be one for the whole of London. Directly 
the contrary is now the case in nearly 
every one of the great towns of the 
kingdom, we have in Manchester, 
Liverpool, Birmingham, and, in fact, in 
nearly all the other large towns, one: 
Council managing municipal affairs, and 
in many cases two and three unions, 
with rates varying as much as ls. in 
the £. The difficulty of dealing 
with questions of this kind has been 
recognized in connection with a very 
large area and a very large population, 
and, so far as the right hon. Member 
for Derby and his proposals are con- 
cerned, that right hon. Gentleman never- 
attempted to treat the question of poor 
relief as one to be controlled by one 
body in London. As far as my recollec- 
tion goes, the right hon. Gentleman 
proposed, while placing all municipal 
London under one body, to leave the 
Poor Law administration as it was, so- 
that neither the fact of London being 
one for municipal purposes, nor the fact 
of the right hon. Member for Derby 
having dealt with the question of the 
unity of London, justifies the argument 
that if we deal as a whole with the one, . 
we ought to deal as a whole with the. 
other. As I have said, so far as the 
general principle is concerned, if it could. 
be done with safety and on proper 
lines, equalization of poor rate is a thing: 
of which we shall all approve. But 
here I must notice a remark made by 
the hon. Member for North-East Beth- 
nal Green (Mr. Howell) who complained . 
not only that there was not one rate- 
throughout London for matters of this - 
kind, but also of the different modes of. 
assessment in London, and alleged that 
not only did the poor suffer because of” 
the differential high rate they had to- 
bear, but that they were unfairly 
treated with reference to the assess— 
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‘ment for the rate, as compared with 
‘the more wealthy quarters of the 
“Metropolis. The hon. Member 
‘showed what to me is a surprising 
_. of the present condition of 
‘things as to assessment in London. 
He seemed to be unaware of the fact 
‘that in 1869 the Metropolitan Valuation 
-Act was passed, and that by that Act 
‘the surveyor of taxes was brought in 
‘with the express view of seeing that the 
assessment throughout the whole of 
‘London was on one basis. And not only 
‘that, but the deductions that are allow- 
able are prescribed in the Act, and, fur- 
‘ther, any one parish can appeal against 
the assessment of any other parish if it 
chooses to do so, and all the valuations 
are brought to one centre. And so 
‘satisfied are most people with the mode 
‘of assessment adopted in London, that 
T have frequently heard it argued that 
‘in dealing with valuation for the whole 
country the same system ought to be 
applied as that which now applies to 
London, and that to secure uniformity 
-of assessment the Metropolis Valuation 
Act should be extended, bringing in the 
surveyor of taxes, whose duty it would 
be to see that the assessments are uni- 
form. I mention this in order that it 
‘may not be supposed that I assent to 
the extraordinary proposition of the 
hon. Member that the poorer parishes 
are unfairly dealt with in reference to 
‘assessment. I now come to the ques- 
tion of how it is proposed to effect the 
equalization of poor rate in Lon- 
don. Although hon, Gentlemen ex- 
press themselves quite willing to recon- 
‘sider any questions of detail or of 
management in the Bill, if we assent to 
‘its principle, I am led to make the re- 
mark that that is just the cruz and diffi- 
‘culty of the whole business. And I say 
that, so far as I am concerned, I see no 
plan or machinery that will get rid of 
the fundamental difficulty which con- 
fronts every reformer who approaches 
ithat problem. It is proposed by this 
Bill to. equalize the poor rate by abso- 
lutely sweeping away the whole inde- 
pendent action of Boards of Guardians. 

t is true you do not transfer those 
._powers from the Boards of Guardians 
‘to the County Council, but you deprive 
‘them of all independent initiative and 
of all the inducements that now exist 
‘for good and economical administration. 
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I am bound to say that I think the 
int which was touched on by the right 
oa: Gentleman the Member for Hali- 
fax, and which has been alluded to by 
many of my Friends that, by a system of 
this kind, you will not only not get better 
men to serve on Boards of Guardians, 
but the worst men, is one of the 
strongest arguments against the pro 
sal of this Bill. The object of amendin 
the law should be to get better an 
stronger men in the local bodies than 
we have at present, but I want to know 
what man of almost any self-respect 
would consent to be a member of a 
Board of Guardians under such provi- 
sions as are contained in this Bill. The 
right hon. Member for Halifax stated 
objections to the proposal in the Bill on 
that particular point, and how did the 
right hon. Gentleman propose to meet 
the difficulty the existence of which he 
acknowledged? ‘‘Oh,” he said, ‘on 
the same lines and by the same safe- 
guards as those ofthe Bill. For instance, 
that Boards of Guardians should be al- 
lowed to frame a budget.” I must say 
that is not a very tremendous power to 
place in their hands, looking to the fact 
that after framing the budget they are 
to present it to the County Council, and 
to abide by its decision as to the wants 
of the particular neighbourhoods and 
unions for which the Guardians are 
elected. That is to be one of the in- 
ducements for men to come on to the 
Boards of Guardians—that they shall 
be permitted to frame a budget. But 
that brings me to another difficulty in 
connection with the Bill. The Guardians 
of a district may frame a budget to meet 
the local wants, and the London County 
Council may revise and reduce it so 
that the Guardians cannot manage the 
work they have undertaken. No men 
of respectability would consent to act as 
Guardians under such conditions. Then 
the County Council is to prescribe the 
dietaries of inmates, to approve of 
by-laws regulating out-door relief, and 
to appoint officers ; and this is called by 
the hon. Member for Poplar placing the 
Guardians under the County Council 
instead of the Local Government Board. 
I should like to know what would be 
the views of Boards of Guardians as to 
this being a mere transfer of powers 
from a central body to an elected body. 
I am not aware that the Local Govern- 
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ment Board possesses any such powers 
-as it is pro to give to the Council, 
and I shall be very sorry indeed if it 
did. The Guardians are also to furnish 
‘the Council with lists of the persons in 
receipt of out-door relief and the 
amounts received. The delicate and 
difficult work of Guardians would be 
intolerable under such conditions. Yet 
these conditions are essential if the poor 
tate is to be equalized, and it is there- 
fore useless to speak of these matters 
as mere details to be revised by a Select 
Committee. If you are going-to allow 
Boards of Guardians to dip into the 
‘common purse for out-door relief, it is 
essential that you should have strict 
control and supervision. The difficulty 
is inherent in the proposal itself, and no 
amount of modifications would enable 
you to secure this control in the proper 
quarter. The Bill would decrease the 
efficiency of the Boards of Guardians, 
and prevent men you have confidence in 
coming forward to take places on them. 
We have gone a long way in the direc- 
tion—the safe direction—of making the 
indoor poor a common charge over 
London, there you do not require the 
same restrictions as in the case of the 
out-door relief. In my opinion, the pro- 

sal as to the outdoor relief would 

ave two results. It would have the 
effect of largely increasing the rates. 
The districts that now pay least would 
be brought up to the level of those that 
pay most, and those which are most 
highly rated would probably find their 
rates raised. But a much more serious 
question is what would happen to the 
poor themselves? That is much more 
serious than the question of £ s. d. 
They would be demoralized by greater 
laxity in the giving of relief, and the 
increase of the rates would press heavily 
upon the poorer ratepayers and drag 
some of them down into pauperism. 
Outdoor relief is often attended with 
cruelty. In a large number of cases I 
am afraid that inadequacy of outdoor 
telief is a cause of starvation. It is 
often given in a haphazard and per- 
functory way ; people are dismissed with 
3s. and a loaf and are lost sight of. ‘It 
may be well to glance at what has been 
done in the direction of equalizing the 
rate. I am sorry that the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Bethnal Green 
should have thought it necessary to 
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sneer at Members on this side of the 
House for what he called their professed 
pati ge with the poor. If he means 
by that any sympathy in the direction 
of the proposals contained in the Bill, 
I do not think it is the Members of the 
Party to which I have the honour to 
belong who can show the worst record. 
The first attempt was made by Lord 
Cranbrook when Mr. Gathorne Hardy ; 
and it was owing to him that the Oom- 
mon Poor Fund was instituted in 1867; 
a fund which has done so much in the 
direction desired by those who have 
framed this Bill, namely, in the direction 
of equalizing the rates. The good work 
was continued in 1870 by the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and it was 
largely extended by the Act of last year. 
I will not go into the question as to 
which party does most for the poor as I 
do not think recriminations on such 
subjects are at all desirable. I believe 
that all of us to whatever party we 
belong are anxious to do all the good 
we can for our poorer fellow citizens, 
But however that may be, the fact 
remains, the Metropolitan Poor Fund 
was started in 1867, was extended in 
1870, and largely developed by the Act 
of last year. Assuming that the Local 
Government Act had been in full opera- 
tion during the year ended the 25th of 
March, 1888, which is the last year for 
which we have the figures, the effect of 
these changes would have been that the 
rate in the £ of poor rate expenditure 
chargeable to Chelsea would have been 
1s. 64d. instead of 2s. 2d.; in St. Pan- 
cras it would have been reduced from 
2s. to a much lower sum; in Shore- 
ditch it is 1s. 74d. instead of 2s. 44d.; 
in Bethnal Green 1s. 94d. instead of 
3s. 53d.; in Whitechapel 1s. 64d. in- 
stead of 2s. 64d.; im St. George’s-in- 
the-East 1s. 1}d. instead of 4s. 14d.; 
in Stepney 1s. 8d. instead of 2s. 7d.; 
in Mile End Old. Town Is. 9d. in- 
stead of 2s. 9d.; in Poplar 1s. 114d. 
instead of 2s. 64d. Let the House 
consider what the result would be 
of adopting the proposals of the Bill, 
even supposing there was no increase 
in the rates. It is quite true that 
the profit to London under the Act 
of last year is not quite sufficient to 
meet the whole charge of 4d; it is suffi- 
cient to meet a charge of 3d.; but the 
proposal of 3d. was raised by the House 
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to 4d.; and that left a deficiency of 
£100,000, or not more than 1d. in the 
£. I can understand how it is that 
the hon. Member opposite has been 
somewhat misled in this matter. Be- 
cause, as I understand, the London 
County Council have appropriated the 
profits they have made from licenses in 
other ways, and that left the 4d. to be 
the means of an increase upon the poor 
rate. But that is purely a matter of 
machinery. The amount of profit which 
London obtained was only £100,000 by 
the payment of 4d. for the poor, to 
which they were entitled under the 
Local Government Act. Well, now, 
Sir, it is assumed, when we speak of an 
equalization of poors rates, that the 
parishes which would suffer by the 
equalization would be the rich parishes, 
while the poorer parishes would be 
gainers; but this is an entire fallacy, 
and I will endeavour to prove it by 
figures. Allowing for the 4d. under the 
Local Government Act, the amount of 
the average poor rate, extended over 
the whole of London, would be Is. 9d.; 
but this would be more than several 
parishes now pay. If the rate were 
equalized, the following parishes would 
pay more than they will under the 
existing arrangements: The City 3d. 
more, St. George’s-in-the-East 7}d. 
more. Now, St. George’s-in-the-East 
is about the poorest parish in the whole 
of London, but in consequence of the 
excellent administration of the Board of 
Guardians for St. George’s-in-the- East 
and Whitechapel the rates are kept 
very low. Paddington, some parts of 
which are extremely poor, would pay 
2s. 2d. more under the equalization 
scheme, St. Pancras 1}d. more, Shore- 
ditch, $d. more, Whitechapel, another of 
the poorest parishes of the Metropolis, 
but wherethe Poor Law administration 
is very good, would pay 2d. more, 
Stepney 7d. more, St. Saviour’s 24d. 
more, and Camberwell 3d. more. 

*Mr. J. STUART: What is the sum 
of the poor rate in those places ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: LI have not thought 
it necessary to trouble the House with 
the actual sum. 

*Mr. J. STUART: What would be 
the common rate over London ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE; It would be 1s. 9d., 
if you take the 4d. under the Local 
Government Act. The poor rate amounts 
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to over 2s. 1d.; but if you allow the 4d. 
under the Local Government Act it 
would be Is. 9d. 
*Me. H. H. FOWLER (Wolver- 
hampton, East): What Unions would 
pay less ? 
Mr. RITCHIE: I have made in-. 
quiry in anticipation of the right hon, 
Gentleman’s question, and have pro- 
vided myself with the means of inform- 
ing him. The hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Poplar (Mr. 8. Buxton) 
spoke as if this were a question of the 
poorer parishes at the Kast End, and 
said that was where we desired to 
encourage manufacturers, but that that 
art of London was heavily handicapped 

y the rates, which were so high as to 
militate against manufactories being 
started and carried on there, whereby 
the employment of the people was 
diminished. It so happens, however, 
that if the equalization scheme were 
adopted, St. George’s-in-the- East would 
have to pay 73d. more than it will now. 

*Mr. 8. BUXTON: Where does the 
right hon. Gentleman get those figures ; 
because from a return recently presen- 
ted to Parliament I find that the poor 
rate for St. George’s-in-the-East, after 
making the proper deductions, was 
last year 1s. 10$d. I cannot see how 
that is 74d. less than the average rate of 
1s. 9d. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: I have taken the 
figures from a calculation made at the 
Local Government Board this morning, 
and have taken the figures forgthe year 
ending Lady Day, 1888, and have made 
allowance for the relief allowed under 
the Local Government Act. 


*Mr. 8S. BUXTON: I am sorry again 
to interrupt; but I want to be clear on 
this point. I gather from the Return I 
hold in my hand—a Circular relating to 
the poor rate at St. George’s-in-the- 
East—that the rate there last year was 
1s. 103d., which is after the adjustment 
of the right hon. Gentleman, and I 
understand the average rate to be 1s. 9d.; 
therefore I cannot see how St. George’s- 
in-the-East would pay 7d. more than at 
present. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: The rate for St. 
George’s-in-the-East, supposing the 
Local Government Act had been in 
full Operation, in 1888 would have 
been 1s. 1}d., and the difference be- 
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+ween 1s. 1$d. and 1s. 9d. is 73d. -I can 
assure the hon. Gentleman my figures 
are correct. The hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Poplar says the rate was 
1s. 10$d. 


*Mr. 8. BUXTON: Yes, 
George’s-in-the-East last year. 

*Mrn. RITOHIE: But that takes no 
account of the relief under the Local 
Government Act for indoor poor. The 
rate for St. George’s-in-the-East was 
1s. 10$d., and the relief given under the 
Local Government Act would have 
brought it!down to 1s. 14d., the result 
being, as far as it concerns the 
eastern districts, which it is said would 
so greatly benefit by the equalization 
scheme, that St. George’s-in-the-East 
would pay 73d. more than _ it 
will now; Shoreditch would pay 
14d. more, Whitechapel 2}d. more, 
Stepney #d. more, Bethnal Green 
3d. less, Mile End 3d. less, and 
Poplar 24d. less. That is the nett 
result in the East of London, and, on 
the average, it will be found that, in- 
stead of the East End paying less under 
this Bill, it would have to pay more. 
The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler) has asked me whether Fulham 
would pay less. Fulham would 
pay less; Marylebone would pay 
4d. less, Hackney 23d. less, and 
Holborn 5}d. less. This is a very 
large deduction, no doubt, but I am 
afraid the administration of the Board 
of Guardians there has not been every- 
thing that could be desired, the evidence 
of which is that their rate is so high. 
Bethnal Green would pay }d. less, Mile 
End }d. less, St. Olave’s—a poor parish 
—}d. less, and Wandsworth and Clap- 
‘ham 1} less. Thirteen Unions would pay 
less ; five would haveto pay 1d., four over 
‘1d., one under 24d., one 3$d., one 5}d. 
jess, and Woolwich 6}d. less. But as 
far as Woolwich is concerned, this calcu- 
jJation is upset by the fact that in Wool- 
wich there is a large amount of Govern- 
ment property that is not brought 
under assessment. I find that the 
amount of that property is no less than 
£40,000, out of a ratable value of 
£76,000, and Woolwich has a grant 
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from the Government in respect to that 
property, but it is not brought into 
account in regard tothe poor rate. The 
statement that Woolwich would pay 
63d. less is not accurate, and I think 
Woolwich would be a loser rather than 
a gainer by the Bill. 

*Mr. J. STUART: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman tell us what were the 
figures for St George’s-in-the-East after 
the adjustment by the Local Govern- 
ment Board ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: I have given them. 
For St. George’s-in-the-East the rate 
per pound up to Lady Day, 1888, was 
2s. ld., and the poor rate that would 
have been levied if the provisions of the 
Local Government Act had come into 
operation, would have been Is. 1d. 

*Mr. J. STUART: That was what 
I wanted to know. 

*Mr. RITOHIE: I am sorry to trouble 
the House with all these figures; but I 
think they are very germane, and an- 
ticipate very largely what I know is a 
prevalent opinion, that on the whole 
cost of the administration of the Poor 
Law over the entire Metropolis, the 
poorer districts would gain largely by 
the equalization, at the expense of the 
richer districts. I have shown that, 
with one or two exceptions, this is a 
fallacy, and that no districts in London 
would suffer more under this Bill than 
many of the poorer one—that is, always 
estimating that the amount spent in 
poor relief would remain as it was in 
1888. Whether it is likely to rise or 
fall, when we increase the area of con- 
tribution without increasing the area of 
control by the Board of Guardians, I 
will leave the House to judge. There 
is another question dealt with by the 
Bill, which I think few of us who have 
seen the details of the measure would 
wish to have solved in the way proposed. 
Tallude to the suggested transfer of the 
MetropolitanAsylums Board. Iam notone 
of those who say that at no period what- 
ever should the powers and control now 
exercised by the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board be transferred to the London 
County Council ; but I dosay that it would 
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be a most dangerous and unwise thing to 
transfer those powers to a body which 
has only been three months in exist- 
ence. Without saying one word against 
my own offspring, I think that all of 
us would desire to see the London 
County Council a little older and a little 
more experienced before we put upon its 
shoulders such delicate work as is now 
being done by the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board. The hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Bethnal Green (Mr. Pickersgill) 
has made some remarks about the 
management of the Metropolitan Asy- 
fates Boned, with which I cannot at all 

e. He said it was a body which 
not only did not have the confidence of 
the public, but which did not deserve 
that confidence. I think there are very 
few people who have inquired into the 
enormous amount of excellent and valu- 
able work done by the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board, who would endorse that 
remark, and as far as I am concerned I 
must record my protest against language 
of that kind being applied to a body as 
to whom no attempt has been made to 
show that they have not faithfully dis- 
charged the duties which have been cast 
upon them. The hon. Gentleman gave 
one illustration of the administration of 
the Metropolitan Asylums Board. The 
great charge he made was with reference 
to a particular point—namely, that the 
Local Government Board had approved 
of a sum being spent on Dr. McKellar, 
without a shadow of justification, on his 
retirement. Now, Sir, I protest against 
that, and I ask what was it that the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board did with 
reference to this matter? Here 
was a gentleman who had _ been 
for 16 or 17 years faithfully dis- 
charging his duty as medical officer. 
The Metropolitan Asylums Board had 
come to the conclusion that one of their 
hospitals, not in the interest.of the rate- 
payers, be closed, and they desired Dr. 
McKellar to resign, not because he 
had not performed his duties in a most 
exemplary manner, but because they 
wanted to close the hospital, and they 
gave him a year’s pay. I think that 
bears favourable comparison with many 
of the amounts that are paid in public 
departments when such an operation is 
to be performed; and I am certain of 
this, that there are no private employers 
who would have thought of getting rid 
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of an employé of; that kind after so many 
years faithful service, without paying 
him as much, and in many cases more. 
The Local Government Board consented 
to the Metropolitan Asylums Board pay- 
ing Dr. McKellar. Iam sorry to have- 
to remind the House of a matter of de- 
tail, but it was the only illustration 
which the hon. Gentleman who moved 
this Bill gave of the incapacity or cor- 
ruption of the Metropolitan Asylums. 
Board. Sir, I shall certainly vote for 
the Amendment of my hon. Friend the- 
Member for Peckham for the reasons 
that I have given. Ido not believe it 
possible to create a machinery which 
would secure proper and due administra- 
tion if the cost of outdoor relief was to- 
allow the Scotch Fishery Boards Vote to 
be put upon the whole of London as well as. 
the cost of indoor relief. I do not believe 
it would beadvantageous, but thereverse, 
to the very parishes which those hon. 
Gentlemen desire to assist. I believe it 
would be bad for the ratepayers and 
bad for the poor, and bad for the ad- 
ministration, which we ought to main- 
tain at the very highest point of 
efficiency. 

*Mr. STUART: I wish to reply very 
shortly to one or two of the points. 
urged by the right hon. Gentle- 
man. Now, what is the extent of 
outdoor relief in London? It amounts. 
to under £200,000 a year, which 
is less than one-tenth part of the 
whole expenditure, and, therefore, the 
equalization of poor rate which is em- 
bodied in this Bill, extends to subjects 
far beyond that amonnt, and involves 
many other items than outdoor relief, 
and which is only one of a considerable 
number of items. In the second place,. 
hon. Members on the other side of the 
House have argued so frequently, as if 
the indoor paupers constituted the 
only point in respect of which relief 
was given, that I think I ought to 
state what the figures are. The sum 
given from the Common Poor Fund last: 
year was £920,000. Of that £250,000: 
was composed of the 5d. allowed for 
indoor paupers; £150,000 for pauper 
children, and £200,000 for salaries and 
rations of officers, and £200,000 for: 
maintenance of lunatics. With respect 
to the salaries and rations of officers, it 
was urged on the other side by one or 
two Members that the freedom of Boards. 
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of Guardians in dealing with their 
officers, would be taken away by this 
Bill, whereas at present in respect of 
their officers, they are under the control 
completely of the Local Government 
Board. Now, the President of the 
Local Government Board has advanced 
a very important argument—namely, 
that the Bill would fail in its purpose— 
not the equalization of the poor rate, 
which is its purpose—but fail in what 
might be conceived to be a sub-purpose 
—the relief of the poorer districts of 
London. Now, the right hon. Gentle- 
man has taken the case of St. George’s- 
in-the-East, and here he points out 
there will be avery great increase, or 
will be, when the Local Government 
Act operates, in the poor rate. The 
case of St. George’s-in-the-East is 
almost wholly exceptional. 


*Mr. RITCHIE: I gave the hon. 
Gentleman many others. 

*Mr. STUART: I am going to deal 
with that matter. Any relief given by 
that 4d. from indoor paupers that 
relief is proportionate to the indoor 
pauperism practically. Now it is not 
the case that the poorest parishes are at 
all invariably those parishes in London 
where there is the greatest relative pro- 
portion of indoor pauperism. It does not 
go by the poorness or the richness of the 


parish. The consequence of that is that 
there have been inequalities created by 
the Local Government Act in addition to 
the inequalities already existing. That 
being so, I think there is every reason 
to take up the position that we take up, 


I say that the equalization of the poor 


rates over London being in itself a 
desirable thing, and that being the 
essence of this Bill, a Select Committee 
ought to be appointed in order to in- 
vestigate how it can be done, and the 
grounds upon which it can be done. 
I must say that the whole sum of this 
discussion comes to this, that the division 
on this Bill can scarcely be regarded 
as anything less than a division simply 
on the question, whether the poor rate in 
London is to be equalized or not. The 
«position we take up is this, that London 
is to be treated as a whole, that the 
poor and rich of London are to be put 
into the same box, as far as the poor 
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rate and many other things are con- 
cerned—and this Bill deals with them 
so far as the poor rate is concerned. 


Sm ROPER LETHBRIDGE (North 
Kensington): Mr. Speaker, I will only 
intervene between the House and a. 
Division for a very few minutes. I was. 
very much surprised during the remarks: 
of my hon. and learned Friend, the: 
Member for Holborn to hear consider-. 


able cries of divide from hon. Members 
opposite who support this Bill. Now 
surely, Sir, my hon. and learned Friend,. 
of all Members of this House perhaps, 
has about the best right or the best 
claim to address this House on such a 
subject as this, for he is one of the most: 
recent of Metropolitan Members who- 
have received their mandates direct from. 
their constituencies. And it does seem 
to me, Sir, that this attempt to stop the: 
mouths of the Metropolitan Members on 
such a question as this, is a part of the 
same tactics that have been followed by 
the promoters of this Bill in bringing it 
on for Second Reading within 48 hours 
of its being in the hands of hon. Mem-. 
bers. Sir, I for my part shall most: 
strongly support the Amendment of my 
hon. Friend the Member for Peckham. 
I feel quite certain, having followed very 
carefuily the discussions in this Heuse- 
on the Local Government Bill last year, 

that when we passed that Bill, when we- 
conferred upon London a Central Autho- 
rity, we had no idea that we should be 
also imposing upon the various and 
varied districts in London anything like a 
hide-bound uniformity in matters of Poor 
Law administration. Why, Sir, between. 
many of the districts of London there is- 
no more similarity in their requirements. 
or in the character of their Poor Law 
administration than there is between 
Macedonia and Monmouth. Both begin 

with M, as Battersea and Bethnal Green 

begin with B, but I venture to say in 

many points the similarity goes no- 
further. The ratepayers of Kensing- 

ton, for whom I have the honour to- 
speak in this House, are already 

burdened enough with their poor rates. 

They are willing to pay for their own 

expenditure—that is, for the expenditure. 
sanctioned by their own Guardians, 

whom they have elected themselves ;. 
but the ratepayers of Kensington do not. 
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-gee—and I think they will not see—that 
if the constituents, say, if the hon. 
“Member for Bethnal Green choose to be 
‘Javish in their expenditure on out-door 
relief, that they should be called upon 
to make up the difference. The right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
‘Local Government Board has shown 
-amply and beyond all doubt that this 
is not a question between the richer and 
the poorer districts of London. It is 
the poorer districts which will mainly 
-guffer if this Bill become law. In the 
ish of Kensington the feeling is not 
that the richer wish to separate from 
the poorer districts, but that the poorer 
districts wish to separate from the 
richer. I represent not one of the richer, 
but one of the poorer districts, where 
-we are tied up on matter of Poor Law 
administration to South Kensington, 
and we have often petitioned to be 
separated from that division. I say it 
is not a question between the richer dis- 
tricts and the poorer, and I certainly 
hope that the House will not affirm the 
Second Reading of this Bill. 

Mr. Pickersgill rose in his place, and 
@laimed to move, ‘‘That the Question 
be now put,” but Mr. Speaker stated 
‘that that Motion was unnecessary, as 
no Member had risen to continue the 
-debate. 

Question put. 

The House divided : — Ayes 
“Noes, 217.—(Div. List, No, 131.) 

Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 

Second Reading put off for six 
‘months. 


“MASTER AND SERVANT BILL. (No. 205.) 

Considered in Committee, and re- 
ported; as amended to be considered 
upon Friday, at two of the clock. 


181; 


CRUELTY TO CHILDREN PREVENTION 
BILL. (No. 87.) 
Committee deferred till Wednesday, 
the 19th of June. 


SUPPLY [28rx May]. 
Resolution reported. (See p. 1274.) 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That the House 


agree with the Committee in the said 
Resolution.” 


{COMMONS} ~- Bill Chamber, Se. 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
I wish to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury to allow this Vote to stand 
over until to-morrow, as I wish to raise 
a question with regard to it. At the 
request of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian the Vote was 
agreed to yesterday without discussion, 


The point I wish to raise is as to the 
power of the Home Secretary to ask 
the Special Commissioners to dine in 
this House and meet one of the persons 
engaged in getting up the forgeries 
which have been investigated before 
those Judges. If the Home Secretary 
had been present I would have raised 
it now. 


Mr. JACKSON: If the hon. Gentle- 
man presses his objection I will post- 
pone the Report, but it must be clearly 
understood the Vote must be disposed 
of not later than to-morrow. 


Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min): I may point out that the Home 
Secretary’s Vote has been taken, and 
that there is no sum included in the 
Vote on Account upon which the hon, 
Gentleman can raise the question he 
desires to discuss. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: In that case I 
will withdraw my objection. 
Resolution agreed to. 


COURT OF SESSION AND BILL OHAM- 
BER (SCOTLAND) CLERKS [SALARIES.] 
(No. 214.) 


Resolution reported— 


‘That it is expedient to authorize the pay- 
ment, out of moneys to be provided by Parlia- 
ment, of the Salaries of certain Clerks and 
Officers of the Court of Session and Bill Cham- 
ber in Scotland, under the provisions of any 
Act of the present Session to regulate the num- 
ber and duties of the Clerk of the Court of 
Session and Bill Chamber in Scotland, and for 
other purposes.’’ 


Resolution agreed to. 


House adjourned at Five minutes . 
before Six o’clock, ° 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 30th May, 1889. 


QUESTIONS. 
——Jam 
BISLEY COMMON. 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston): I beg to 
ask the Financial Secretary for War, 
what are the terms and conditions upon 
which the War Office has arranged for 
the use of Bisley Common by the 
Volunteers ? 

Taz FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
to THE WAR DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Broprick, Surrey, Guildford): The 
arrangements as to Bisley Common are 
not yet completed. y right hon. 
Friend gave a general idea of their 
nature on the 8th of March last, and I 
will gladly add any further information 
when it is in my power. 


IRELAND—PRISON CHAPLAINS. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY (Newry): 
I beg to ask the Solicitor General for 
Ireland, whether it is the fact that Oap- 
tain Wilson, the: Governor of Derry 
Prison, told the Rev. John Doherty, 
Reman Catholic Administrator of Derry 
and chaplain of the gaol, on the occa- 
sion of his visit to the prison on the 20th 
instant, that he was instructed to 
‘“‘remonstrate with him” for calling to 
see ‘‘a certain class of prisoners, such 
as the Rev. Mr. Stephens, Mr. Kelly, 
and Mr. M‘Hugh oftener than others 


confined in the prison;” whether he/ Board 


can tell the House who it was that in- 
structed the Governor of the prison to 
make this remonstrance ; whether the 
‘nstructions of the Irish Executive im- 


se upon the chaplain of a prison the 
uty of seeing on every occasion of a 
visit to the prison all the prisoners of his 
denomination, or whether it is sufficient 
for him to visit those who, in his 
opinion, need a visit or desire one; and, 
whether it comes within the province of 
the Governor to exercise any authority 
over the chaplain in the discharge of the 
spiritual duties of his office ? Ps 
Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen, University 
of Dublin): The General Prisons Board 
report that it is the case that the 
Governor of Londonderry Prison com- 
municated with the Roman Catholic 
chaplain for calling to see a certain 
class of prisoners more often than 
others. He did so in pursuance of 
general instructions on the subject 
issued by the General Prisons Board. 
It is not the duty of a chaplain to see 
every prisoner on each occasion of 
visiting a prison. His duties are fully 
defined in the prison rules. When a 
chaplain uses the privileges of his office 
in paying frequent or protracted per- 
sonal visits to individual prisoners of a 
particular class in a manner not con- 
templated by the prison rules it is, in 
the opinion of the Board, absolutely 
necessary that the Governor should in- 
terfere to prevent such an abuse of his 
as, hay chaplain. 
Mr. MAO N (Donegal, 8.): Is 
it possible to distinguish between a 
personal and a spiritual visit ? 
Mr. MADDEN: It is left to the dis- 
cretion of the Governor, acting of 
course, under the control of the Prisons 
C) 


Mr. MAONEILL: May I ask 
whether the Governor of Derry Gaol is 
the same official whose error of judg- 
ment was admitted by the Chief deat: 
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tary on 28th March, 1889, in refusing 
to allow two female prisoners from 
Gweedore to wear warm clothing which 
had been supplied to them by friends 
for the journey between Derry and 
Letterkenny; aud, whether the Govern- 
ment intend to take any steps with re- 
gard to such errors of judgment on the 
of this official ? 

Mrz. MADDEN: The Governor of 
Londonderry Prison is the same official 
who refused some articles of clothing to 
two female prisoners, on the grounds 
that they were, in his opinion, unneces- 
sary. The Prisons Board, having already 
conveyed to him their views with respect 
to the case, see no ground calling for 
further action on their part. 

Mr. MACNEILL: Did the Prisons 
Board convey their disapproval of the 
conduct of the Governor ? 

Mx. MADDEN: The Prisons Board 
made to this Gentleman a statement of 
their views upon the matter. 
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RAPID DRIVING. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department if there 
are no regulations in London, such as 
there are in all European towns, against 
rapid driving round corners; why many 
cabs and carriages and all butchers’ 
carts are allowed to dash round corners 
over the footpaths of crowded thorough- 
fares without any interference on the 
part of the police; and, whether he will 
now see that regulations are made to 
protect foot-passengers, and that the 

lice are instructed to enforce them ? 

*Tuz SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Martruews, Birmingham, E.): Furious 
driving, whether round corners or other- 
wise, is punishable under 2 and 8 Vict., 
cap. 47, and 6 and 7 Vict., cap. 86. The 
police always interfere when cases of 
careless or dangerous driving come under 
their notice, but it impossible for them 
to be at every corner. The above- 
named statutory provisions were made 
for the protection of foot-passengers, and 
during the past year more than 600 
eases of breaches of these Acts have 
been dealt with by the police, who have 
been instructed to enforce them. 

Sm. G. CAMPBELL: If I bring to 
the notice of the right hon. Gentleman 
eases in which the police themselves 


{COMMONS } 


at Portemouth. 


pass without remonstrance, would he 
not think it a case for interference ? 
*Mr. MATTHEWS: There are statu- 
tory provisions in force, and I do not 
see what action we can take in the 
matter. 
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VISCOUNT MANDEVILLE. 


Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL: I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department what course has 
been taken by the Public Prosecutor in 
the case of G. E. D. Montague, known 
as Viscount Mandeville, who was prose- 
cuted for obtaining money on false pre- 
tences, but whose prosecution was even- 
tually withdrawn by the private prose- 
cutor, owing to what was stated to be 
a ‘change of circumstances ”’ ; whether, 
as stated in the report in the public 
journals, on the application to withdraw 
the prosecution at the hearing on the 
17th May, the Magistrate appealed to 
the Counsel for the Prosecution, as a 
man of standing at the Bar, to assure 
him that no criminal offence had been 
committed, but the Counsel declined to 
give this assurance, and the Magistrate 
then said : 

‘Information has been laid before me that 
there has been a criminal offence, this is an 
offence against the public. Bargain or no bar- 

in, the Crown has aright to prosecute. The 
information must be laid before the Public 
Prosecutor ; ”” 
and whether the Public Prosecutor has 
sifted, or is sifting, the case to the 
bottom. 

*Mr. MATTHEWS: I am informed 
by the Director of Public Prosecutions 
that this case of Lord Mandeville’s was 
referred to him by the Magistrate on 
the 20th inst. He at once proceeded to 
endeavour to obtain evidence of the 
facts of the transaction, but is not at 
present in a position to say whether such 
evidence will support a criminal charge. 
I may observe that questions asked in 
this House concerning cases which are 
at the time the subject of legal investi- 
gation are not calculated to lessen the 
difficulties which always exist in sifting 
such cases to the bottom. 


THE NAVALREVIEW AT PORTSMOUTH. 

Mz. BRADLAUGH (Northampton): 
I beg to ask to the First Lord of the 
Admiralty whether he is aware that at 
the Review held at Portsmouth in cele- 





have seen cabs driven dangerously go 
Mr, Mao Neill 


bration of Her Majesty’s birthday, on 
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North Sea Liquor 


the 25th May, every executive rank in 
the Navy was represented except the 
warrant officers; whether he is aware 
that, after having taken part in all pre- 
liminary parades, the warrant officers 
were informed that their services would 
be dispensed with on the Review day, as, 
from the absence of cocked hat and 
epaulettes, their uniform was not suit- 
ans whether this action was taken 
with his knowledge; and whether, in 
view of the foregoing facts, the Board 
of Admiralty will direct that warrant 
officers sh: wear such distinctive 
uniform as will permit them to take 
part in such reviews, especially as such 
uniform is provided by the officers at 
their own cost? 

*Tue FIRST LORD or raz ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord G. Hamitron, Middle- 
sex, erg: It is not the case that 
warrant officers were precluded from 
taking part in the Review at Ports- 
mouth on account of their uniform not 
being suitable. The reason for the non- 
employment of these officers was simply 
that there were no duties for the per- 
formance of which their services were 
required. The Warrant Officers of the 
St. Vineent had been employed for 
drill in the preliminary parades, but on 
the day itself the Hzcellent supplied 
lieutenants and sub-lieutenants as com- 
pany officers, whose rank corresponds 
with the officers of the Army who took 
part in (the Review. The warrant 
officers would have been called out in 
their existing uniform if they had been 
required. 


LEVEL CROSSINGS. 

Mr. HOWARD (Middlesex, Totten- 
ham): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade whether any, and 
what, communication has been received 
from the Great Eastern Railway Com- 

any respecting the Scotland Green 
evel crossing between Tottenham and 
Park Stations; where a fatal accident 
has recently occurred; and what steps 
are being taken to prevent similar acci- 
dents in future ? 

*Tuz PRESIDENT or raz BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir M.° Hicks Bzacn, 
Bristol, W.): The Board of Trade were 
informed on the 11th May that, the 
Local Board of Tottenham having ex- 

ressed a desire to have two over-line 

ridges, the Company erected an over- 
line Bridge at Marsh Gate, which is in 
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use, and have ordered the erection of 
another at Scotland Green. A Copy of 
the Company’s letter was sent to the 
Honourable Member on the 14th May. 


PAROOHIAL POPULATION. 


Mr. STEPHENS (Middlesex, Horn- 
sey): I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board whether the 
information at his command would show . 
that it would be an accurate deduction 
from the Return of 1881 to state that 
the population of England and Wales 
is distributed between their parishes as 
follows :—773 parishes with population 
under 50; 1,143 parishes above 50 and 
under 100; 2,398 parishes above 100 
and under 200; 4,443 parishes above 
200 and under 500; 2,628 parishes 
above 500 and under 1,000; 1,475 
parishes above 1,000 and under 2,000; 
1,057 parishes above 2,000 and under 
5,000; 844 parishes above 5,000; 
making a total of 14,761 parishes? 
I also beg to ask whether, from 
the information at his command, 
the following calculation, excluding 
the Metropolis, shows how the parishes 
of England and Wales are distri- 
buted between the Poor Law Unions, 
namely, 105 unions comprising less than 
10 parishes; 171 unions comprising 
10 and up to 20 parishes; 259 unions 
comprising 20 and up to 40 parishes; 
65 unions comprising 40 and up to 60 
parishes; 15 unions comprising 60 and 
up to 10 parishes; three unions com- 
prising 80 and up to 100 parishes; 
making a total of 618 unions? 

*Toz PRESIDENT or rae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rir- 
cure, St. George’s): I may state 
with regard to these questions that 
the statement as to the number of 
unions comprising certain numbers of 
arishes which is given in the question 
is substantially accurate. With regard 
to the number of parishes with popula- 
tions above and under the numbers 
stated in the question, I have no return 
giving the information with the classifi- 
cation stated. I shall be happy, how- 
ever, togive my hon. Friend the latest 
statements we have had prepared on 
the subject. 


NORTH SEA LIQUOR TRAFFIC CON- 


VENTION. 
Sm EDWARD BIRKBECK — 
folk, E.) : I beg to ask the Under 
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tary of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
his attention has been called to the loss 
of a fisherman’s life in the North Sea 
last week from the effects of obtaining 
spirits from a floating grog shop; if he 
can state what steps are being taken for 
iving effect to the North Sea Liquor 
Convention of 1887, and the 
names of those countries which have 
‘passed the necessary laws, also how the 
other contracting countries stand as 
regards legislation; and whether any 
steps can Se taken with the object of 
bringing the Convention into speedy 
operation ? 

HE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir J. Fzrcusson, Manchester, N.E.) : 
Attention has not been called to the 
incident referred to, as far as the Foreign 
Office is concerned, but it has been 
noticed. In Belgium, Denmark, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, and the Nether- 
lands, the necessary laws to give effect 
to this Convention have been, or are 
about to be passed ; and it is hoped that 
the French Law will be passed before 
the summer recess of the Legislature. 
Until the French Law is passed, it is 
obviously not possible to bring the 

mvention into operation. As soon as 
that is the case Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will do their best to procure the 
operation of the Convention. 





LIBERATION OF A CONVICT. 

Mr. JAMES ROWLANDS (Fins- 
bury, E.): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 
whether James Read, who was convicted 
for embezzling £100, and sentenced to 
12 months’ imprisonment, has been 
liberated after serving five months and 
18 days ; and if he has been liberated, 
can the Home Secretary state what were 
the reasons which caused him to recom- 
mend , pardon being granted to James 


*Mz. MATTHEWS: This man was 
liberated after serving six months. It 
was on the recommendation of the 
learned Judge who tried the case that I 
felt justified in revising the sentence. 


VOLUNTEER OFFICERS. 
Corone, EYRE (Lincolnshire, Gains- 
borough): I beg to ask the Financial 
Secretary for War why Volunteer 
Officers cannot be presented as Volun- 
teers at Her Majesty’s devées, 


Sir Edward Birkbeck. 


{COMMONS} 
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Mrz. BRODRICK: The regulations 
as to the presentation of Volunteers at 
levées are made by the Lord Chamber- 
lain. Volunteer officers otherwise eligible 
for presentation may wear their full 
dress uniform. 


POST CARDS. 

Mr. WHITLEY (Liverpool, Everton) 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether he is now in a position to inform 
the House what course the Government 
intend to pursue in reference to the 
price of post cards ? 

*Tuz POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Rarxes, University of Cambridge): 
The price of post cards will be reduced 
on and after the Ist July next. At the 
present time stout post cards are sold in 
packets of 12 at 8d. a packet. In future 
they will be sold in packets of 10 for 6d. 
In addition to the stout cards it is 
intended to issue for the present a 
limited number of thin cards in packets 
of 10 for 5$d., but as it is obvious that a 
single quality of card will in many ways 
be more convenient, it is hoped that it 
may be found practicable at no distant 
date to dispense with thin cards alto- 
gether. 


IRELAND—MR. O’BRIEN’S RELEASE 
FROM PRISON. 

Mz.T. W.RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether 
his attention has been called to a 
paragraph in the Dublin Mail and 
Express of the 25th inst., announcing 
that ‘‘Mr. William O’Brien’s release 
from prison was celebrated on Thursda; 
night at Middleton, County Oork;” 
that ‘‘a torchlight procession 
through the streets, the houses being 
generally illuminated;” that ‘‘ the 
houses of six Protestants who refused 
to illuminate were riddled with stones ; ”’ 
and that ‘“‘in some cases the inmates 


narrowly escaped personal injuries from: 


the stones thrown;” and, whether the 
Government intend to take any steps 
for the protection of the Protestant 
minority in the South of Ireland? 

Tue OHIEF SECRETARY ros 
IRELAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Man- 
chester, E.): The facts — ey 
as stated. Most of the houses inj 
were occupied by Protestants, but in 
two cases by Roman Catholics. Some 
prosecutions arising out of these 
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proceedings are in contemplation ; and 

every effort will be made to secure the 

safety of all loyal-abiding citizens. 

_ Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: In the case 

of a row of this sort how is it that the 
lice are not able to protect the houses 

m injury? : 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: That may 
have been the point which my hon. 
Friend desired to bring forward, but 
it is not the question which was placed 
on the paper. I will inquire into the 
matter. 

Mr. MAO NEILL: How is it that 

the right hon. Gentleman has been able 
to discover the religion of these house- 
holders, when in answer to questions 
from this side of the House he has 
repeatedly professed his inability to 
give the religion of special jurors? 
* Mr. CLANOY: Is there any reason 
for ones that these houses were 
attacked because they were occupied by 
Protestants ? 


No answer was returned to these 
questions. 


WALES—OUTRAGES ON CATTLE. 


Mr. BOWEN ROWLANDS (Car- 
diganshire): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
whether his attention has been called to 
alleged outrages on cattle on Sarnan 
Park Farm, in the County of Cardigan, 
on the 11th and 13th of April and the 
10th and 18th of May last; whether 
such outrages resulted in the death of 
two steers worth £14 each, and two 
cows worth about £16 each after some 
hours’ agony; whether post mortem 
examinations revealed the fact that 
death in each resulted from perforation 
by three-cornered sharp instruments 
introduced into the intestines; whether 
the first of such outrages took place 
soon after the visits of the tithe bailiffs 
to the farm; whether the owner is a 
farmer who has taken an active part in 
the anti-tithe agitation; whether the 
police have taken any steps to discover 
the author of the outrage; and, whether 
their efforts have been attended with 
ye ager 

rn. MATTHEWS: The Chief Con- 
stable reports to me that no information 
was _— to the police at the time when 
the alleged outrages took place. Sub- 
sequently, on the 14th instant, the local 
constable, hearing that some cattle- 
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maiming had taken place, immediately 
visited the farm and was told that two 
bullocks had died about a fortnight be- 
fore, also one cow on the 11th, and 
another cow on the 13th. In the last 
case a local farrier made an examina- 
tion and found two small bruises in- 
side the animal, which he considered 
to be the cause of death. On the 
matter being reported to the Chief 
Constable, he made every inquiry, and 
ordered the Superintendent to proceed 
to the farm on the 27th, and to have 
the bodies of all the cattle exhumed 
and carefully examined, but it turns 
out, unfortunately, that the carcases of 
the dead cattle had been boiled for pigs. 
The police, therefore, cannot proceed 
with their inquiries. I understand that 
the farm is one which had been re- 
cently visited for distraint, but I have 
no knowledge as to any part taken by 
the farmer in the agitation. 

Mz. B. ROWLANDS: Has the right 
hon. Gentleman been informed that a 
charge has be made against the police 
constables by the Police Committee of 
the County of Cardigan for alleged 
— in the performance of their 
dut 

Mn. MATTHEWS: No such informa- 
tion has reached me. 


THE COMMISSION ON THE WELSH 
SUNDAY CLOSING ACT. 

Mr. ARTHUR WILLIAMS (Gla- 
morganshire, 8.) : I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether, prior to the 
appointment of the Chairman and Mem- 
bers of,the Royal Commission on the 
Welsh Sunday Sistine Act, it was made 
known to him that, in the unanimous 
opinion of the Members representin, 
Welsh constituencies, both Liberal re 
Conservative, the appointment of Lord 
Herschell as Chairman of the Commis- 
sion would command the confidence of 
all sections and all the interests affected ; 
whether Lord Herschell was, under these 
circumstances, invited to place his ser- 
vices at the disposal of the Queen; and, 
whether, when it was decided to, place 
County Court Judges on the Commis- 
sion, any Welsh-speaking County Court 
Judge was asked to serve? 

Rr. MATTHEWS: It would be con- 
trary to all precedent to make a state- 
ment in this House as to the particular 
course of action followed by the 
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‘Minister responsible for advising Her 
yi p F to the constitution of a 
Royal Commission. Nosuch communi- 
cation as is referred to with regard to 
Lord Herschell ever reached me. 

Mr. A. WILLIAMS: AmI to under- 
stand as an answer to my question on & 
matter of fact that the right hon. Mem- 
ber says no communication was made to 
him ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I said so, Sir, 
most distinctly, and I meant it. 

Mr. A. WILLIAMS: But did I not 
oy wait upon the right hon. 

mtleman accompanied by a Conserva- 
tive Welsh Member and communicate 
the matter to him? Surely the right 
hon. Gentleman must remember that I 
did so? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I have no recol- 
lection of any such communication. 

Mr. A. WILLIAMS: I wust ask 
another question. Perhaps I may be 
permitted to do so, in order to recall the 
circumstance to the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s memory. Is it not a fact that I, 
as representing officially the Liberal 
Members for Wales, and accompanied 
by the hon. Member for Carnarvon (Mr. 
Swetenham) as a Conservative, waited 
5 ie the right hon. Gentleman at the 

ome Office in order to explain to him 
in reference to a paragraph which had 
appeared in the local Welsh Press, 
stating that the expression of opinion 
that Lord Herschell should be made 
Chairman of the Commission, was a 
Liberal Party move that the appoint- 
ment of Lord Herschell would not 
be regarded as a party move, but 
that it was the unanimous opinion of the 
Welsh people, expressed through all 
their representatives, that Lord Her- 
schell’s appointment would command the 
confidence of the whole Welsh people. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The hon. Mem- 
ber did not convey to my mind that he 
was taking upon himself to interfere in 
a matter which exclusively belonged to 
me, namely, advising Her Majesty as to 
who should be appointed to a Royal 
Commission. 

Mr. A. WILLIAMS: Is it not a fact 
that it is a constitutional right of Mem- 
bers of this House, and one constantly 
exercised, to make communications to 
Ministers who are responsible for these 
appointments? Is it not a right exer- 
cised over and over again, and was it 
not so exercised in reference to the ap- 


Mr. Matthews 
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Shah of Persia. 


intments to the Special Commission ? 
urely, the right hon. Gentleman 
does not ist in giving me this” 
answer. would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman, are we to understand, for it 
is the only inference we can draw from 
what he has said, that the unanimous 
opinion of the Welsh people, expressed 
through their representatives, in favour 
of the appointment of the distinguished 
Lord, has been disregarded by the re- 
ponsible Minister of the Crown ? 


Mr. MATTHEWS: The appoint- 
ment of Lord Herschell on this Oom- 
mission would have been practically 
impossible, inasmuch as he had pre- 
viously undertaken to fulfil the duties 
of Chairman. to another Commission. 


THE VISIT OF THE SHAH OF PERSIA, 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State forfForeign Affairs, whether the 
contemplated visit of the Shah to this 
country will entail any expenditure of 
public moneys; whether, if so, any 
estimate has been made as to the 
amount of this expenditure, and it is 
contemplated to present a Supplement- 
ary Estimate during the present Session 
to provide for it; whether the contem- 
plated visit of the Emperor of Germany 
to this country will entail any\ expendi- 
ture of public moneys; and whether, if 
so, it is contemplated to present a Sup- 
plementary Estimate during the present 
Session to provide for it? 

*Sm J. FERGUSSON: The visit of 
the Emperor of Germany is a private 
visit, and will not therefore require, as 
far as I know, any provision to be made 
from public moneys. The visit of the 
Shah is not a private visit. Her Majesty 
will entertain him during his residence 
at the palaces, but a provision will also- 
be necessary for the purposes of his. 
visit as it was in 18738. It must, of 
course, be made by Supplementary 
Estimate, but I cannot at present give 
the date when that will be laid upon 
the Table. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether the Shah 
comes here by invitation from Her 
Majesty’s Government, and whether the 
Supplementary Estimate will be laid on. 
the ‘Table of the House in time to afford 
an opportunity to hon..Members to dis- 
cuss it before the money is spent ? 
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*Sm J. FERGUSSON: Yes, Sir; His 
Majesty does come here by invitation, 
but as I have already stated, I am not 
able to say when the Estimate will be 
laid on the Table. 


NORTH SEA LIQUOR TRAFFIO. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: I wish to ask 
the President of the Board of Trade 
whether it has been brought to his 
knowledge that the mate and crew of 
the trawler Londesborough, when fishing 
with the ‘“‘Red Cross Fleet’’ about 70 
miles: east of Lowestoft, obtained on 
22nd May two bottles of gin from a 
“Coper”; that they all got drunk ex- 
cept the cook, with the result that one 
of the crew threw himself into the sea 
and was drowned; and whether it is 
intended to make any inquiry as to the 
circumstances under which the *‘ Coper” 
evaded the vigilance of the cruisers with 
the fishing fleet ? 

*Srr M. HICKS BEACH: Yes, Sir; 
my attention has been drawn to the cir- 
cumstances stated by the hon. Member, 
and I have given directions for proceed- 
ings to be taken against the mate of the 
Londesborough under the provisions of 
the Merchant Shipping Act, 1854. 
The North Sea Liquor Traffic Conven- 
tion is not yet in operation, so the 
inquiry indicated by the hon. Member 
could not be instituted. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT AOCT—BOON- 
DARY ALTERATIONS. 


Mr. ALFRED PEASE (York) : I beg 
to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board, if, in the case of 
those boundary alterations where the 
recommendations of the Commissioners 
may have been approved of by the 
County Councils of both the counties 
affected, the Local Government Board, 
in order to expedite matters, will con- 
sent to dispense with any future local 
inquiry, and at once introduce the 
necessary Provisional Orders Bill ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: The hon. Member 
will observe, on reference to Section 54 
of the Local Government Act, that no 
alteration can be made in the boundary 
of a county except on a representation 
as provided for by the Section. When 
such a representation is made it be- 
comes the duty of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, under the statute, to direct 
an inquiry, unless for special reasons 
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they think that the re ntation ought 
not to be entertained. The Board are 
precluded, therefore, by express statu- 
tory provision, from issuing a pro- 
visional order without local inquiry after 
due notice. It must also be borne in 
mind that in connection with the altera- 
tion of the boundary of a county there 
are incidental matters to be considered 
and provided for by the order which it 
is very desirable should be discussed at 
the inquiry. 


IRELAND—ESTATES OF THE LONDON 
COMPANIES IN ULSTER. 

Mr. CLANOY (Dublin County, N.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether it 
is a fact that the charters under which 
the London Companies obtained lands 
in Ulster contained conditions obliging 
them to devote, in great part, the pro- 
ceeds of those estates to pur of 
public utility in Ulster; and, if so, 
whether, in view of the sale of the 
Irish estates of the Companies in ques- 
tion, the Government will institute any 
inquiry into the manner in which the 
conditions referred to are to be fulfilled 
in the future? 

Mz. A. J. BALFOUR: I take it that 
if the Companies are acting illegally 
their action can be surveyed and stopped 
by a Court of Law. With regard to the 
other part of the question I have to re- 
mind the hon. Member that the hon. 
Member for Derry has a Motion on the 
Paper dealing with this question. When 
that comes on there will be an opportu- 
nity for discussion. 

Mr. OLANOY: Supposing that the 
Motion never comes on, what course will 
be taken? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: When that 
eventuality occurs I shall be ready to 
answer the question. 

In reply to further questions by Mr. 
Cranoy and Mr. M’Carran (Down, 8.), 

Mr. A. J. OUR said: I under- 
stand that the main portion of this 
property is devoted already to purposes 
of public utility. If wrong is being 
done it is a matter for inquiry. As, 
however, a Motion is to be brought be- 
fore 4he House, I presume that it is 
intended to raise the whole question. 


EXTRA MAIL GUARDS. 


Mr. DONAL SULLIVAN (West- 
meath, 8.) : I beg to ask the Postmaster 
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General what is the cause of the delay 
in granting the new uniforms to the 
extra mail guards appointed on the 
Limited Mail Service, Midland Great 
Western Railway, Ireland ; and whether 
the appointment of those guards is a 
temporary or permanent one ? 

*Me. RB S: I find that the Con- 
tractors for Clothing are responsible for 
the delay in providing the uniform for 
the men to whom the hon. Member 
refers. Suitable notice has been taken 
of the delay. One of these men holds 
the appointment of Mail Guard, but the 
other two men belong to the class of 
postmen at the Post Offices at Mullin- 
gar and Athlone respectively. Although 
these postmen have conducted them- 
selves satisfactorily, it would not be to 
the advantage of the Service that I 
should limit the freedom of selection by 
engaging to employ them permanently 
on travelling duties. 


THE DRAPERS’ COMPANY’S ESTATE 
IN ULSTER. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been called to the follow- 
ing communication, sent to the agent of 
the Drapers’ Estate, county Derry, by 
the Irish Land Commission— 


“ Sir,—The Irish Land Commissioners have 
caused the 54 holdings on what is known as the 
Bravkaghslievegallion division of this estate, 
and which are comprised in the agreements in 
the schedule herewith named to be inspected. 
These agreements appear to have been executed 
within the following dates: Six in October 
and 25 in December, 1888 ; 20 in January and 
three in March, 1889. It appears that in the 
vast majority of these cases judicial rents have 
been fixed by the County Court Judge prior to 
the execution of the agreements, and that the 
original rents were in such cases inserted in the 
agreements as being the rents payable by the 
tenants, and that all information as to the exis- 
tence of orders fixing the judicial rents was with- 
held from the Commissioners. It further appears 
that at the date of or subsequent to the 
signing of these agreements receipts were given 
by the solicitors of the company to many of the 
tenants for arrears of rent due prior to Ist 
November, 1885, and for costs and receipts for 
two years’ interest to Ist November, 1888, 
undefined sums of money, described in the 
receipts us the ‘purchase money,’ and appar- 
ently calculated at eighteen times the ogiginal 
rent. The total sums of unpaid cash named in 
these receipts, when added to the purchase 
money mentioned in the receipts so given for 
interest, appear to amount to the price named in 
the agreement for sale ;’’ 


Is it the intention of the Government to 
Mr. Donal Sullivan 
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lay the facts before the Attorney 
General with a view to seeing whether 
@ prosecution can be direc i 
the guilty parties; have'the Land Com- 
mission been obliged to decline to sane- 
tion these transactions, and to declare 
that the tenants are in an impoverished 
condition ; and will the Papers on the 
subject be laid before Parliament ? 

Mn. SEXTON (Belfast, N.): I have 
also to ask the right hon Gentleman 
if he can inform the House of the 
reasons which obliged the Irish Land 
Purchase Commissioners to refuse to 
sanction the proposed sale by the 
Drapers’ Company of their Irish estate 
to their tenants; and whether it may 
be understood that no further pro- 
posal of the kind on the part of this 
company will be entertained until the 
House has had an opportunity of ex- 
pressing its opinion upon the attempted 
transaction ? 

Me. A. J. BALFOUR: With the 
permission of the House, I shall now 
also reply to the question of the hon. 
and learned Member for Longford. 
The ground upon which the Commis- 
sioners declined to sanction the ad- 
vances applied for under the agreements 
between the Drapers’ Company and the 
tenants on the portion of their estate 
mentioned, are fully set forth in the 
Commissioners’ letter of May 16 to the 
company, which has been already pub- 
lished in the public Press, and of which 
I shall be happy to show the hon. 
Members a copy should they so desire. 
Should any further proposal of the kind 
be submitted to the Commissioners, they 
will, no doubt, adopt a similar course. 
The usual course is for the Land Com- 
missioners to send the Papers to the 
Attorney General whenever they think 
there are grounds for a criminal prose- 
cution. They have not done so in the 
presentcase. The Land Commissioners 
have not dealt with the suggestion with 
regard to laying ~— on the subject 
before Parliament. I shall make further 
inquiry on that point. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Here we have 
a statement by the Land Commissioners 
that this company are fraudulently re- 
turning bogus rents for the purpose of 
extracting the public money, and my 
question to the right hon. Gentleman is 
this: Are they so indifferent to the 
swindling of public money under the 
Ashbourne Act ? 
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*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. and learned Gentleman is now 
putting a fresh question, and he is 
putting it in language in which it would 
not have been allowed to appear on the 
Paper. 

zn. T. M. HEALY: I am sorry I 
made the observation to which the right 
hon. Gentleman objects, but it is ex- 
tremely difficult to put the matter in 
proper language, so as to characterize 
what has been done by this London 
company in the terms it deserves. 
What the Commissioners themselves say 
is that— 

“Tt ap that in the vast majority of these 

¢ases judicial rents have been fixed by the 
County Court Judge prior to the execution of 
the agreements, and that the original rents 
werein such cases inserted in the ment as 
being the rents payable by the tenants, and 
that all information as to the existence of 
orders fixing the judicial rents was withheld 
from the Commissioners.” 
If that is not a fraud, I do not know 
what is. Do the Government think so 
lightly of this attempt on the part of the 
Drapers’ Company to extract public 
money that they refuse to take any 
steps in the matter? 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Is it not a 
fact that there has been a prosecution 
under the Arrears Act for a precisely 
analogous case ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am afraid 
I have no information on the point 
raised by my hon. Friend. With regard 
to the question put to me by the hon. 
and learned Member for Longford, I 
have to say I have myself offered 
no judgment on the action of the com- 
pany. As far as I understand the facts 
which appeared in the letter, the action 
of the agents of the company was ex- 
tremely discreditable. Whether or not 
the Attorney General should prosecute 
is, of course, an entirely ulterior ques- 
tion, but I must entirely deny that the 
Government are indifferent to the 
matter. That the Government are not 
indifferent, however, does not in itself 
show that the Attorney General should 
direct a prosecution. 

Mr. T.:M. HEALY: To-morrow I 
will ask the Government whether the 
Commissioners have forwarded the 
Papers to the Attorney General ? 


HER MAJESTY’S SHIP SURPRISE. 


Mr. GOURLEY (Sunderland) : I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Admiralty 
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if he can state the extent of the damage 
sustained by H.M.S. Surprise, arisi 

out of the collision with the merchan 
steamer Nesta on Saturday last near 


Syracuse ? 

Lorpv G. HAMILTON: The only 
information at present received by the 
Admiralty as to the nature of the 
damages sustained by the Surprise is 
contained in the following telegram 
from Malta, dated the 28th inst. :— 

‘ Phaeton arrived. Surprise requires renewal 
of cut-water, stem, hawse pipes, turtle back to 
9 feet aft, and several plates under water ; five 
weeks’ work.” 


THE SEWERS RATE. 


Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton): I beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board whether 
it is the case that the occupier is per- 
mitted by Statute to deduct the amount 
of the sewers rate in the Metropolis 
from his rent on paying his rent, unless 
a contract has been made to the con- 
trary; whether, since by the Local 
Government Act of 1888 the sewers 
rate in the Metropolis is now merged in 
the rate levied by the London County 
Council, it is now impossible for the 
occupier to distinguish how much is 
charged for the sewers rate; and, whe- 
ther, under these circumstances, he will 
take the necessary steps, by introduction 
of a Bill or otherwise, for obliging the 
amount of the sewers rate in the Metro- 
polis to be specified, and for continuing 
the right of the occupier to deduct it. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: The rate which is 
now levied by the London County 
Council is in the nature of a county 
rate, and that rate is intended to cover 
the expenditure which was formerly 
eee for by the consolidated rate 
evied by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works. The old consolidated rate in- 
cluded the amounts which previously 
were levied under the title of sewers 
rate. No doubt, as regards the sewers 
rate, in the absence of any contract to 
the contrary, the tenant would be 
entitled to deduct from his rent the 
amount paid in respect of that rate. 
When the Local Government Bill was 
under consideration, my information 
was that the practice of providing in 
contracts for the payment of the sewers 
rate by the occupier was so universal 
that it was unnecessary to make any 
provision to meet these cases. Prior to 
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the notice of the question of the hon. 
Member, I had received no representa- 
tions on the subject. 
found that, in fact, there are many 
cases in which a liability has been 
transferred from the owner to the 
occupier by reason of the levy of a 
county rate instead of a consolidated 
rate, I shall certainly be prepared to 
consider what course should be adopted 
with the view to providing a remedy. 


TRELAND — DISTRICT INSPECTOR 
MARKHAM. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland if he can now state the 
result of the inquiry into the question 
arising out of the Court Martial on Dis- 
trict Inspector Markham ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Govern- 
ment cannot assent to a proposal which 
would form a precedent under which 
this House would be turned into a 
Court of Appeal for revising the de- 
cisions of departmental investigations 
into the conduct of members of the 
Constabulary Force. A practice of that 
kind would be subversive of discipline ; 
and, so far as I know, would not be al- 
lowed in the case of the Army or the 
Navy. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Then are we to 
rely on the reports in the Derry Journal ? 
Do the Government object to our having 
the proper material with which to con- 
duct discussion ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: We cer- 
tainly decline to lay the Papers on the 
Table. Evidence in some cases in the 
Army and Navy would not be laid on the 
Table, and I do not think it is right 
that different rules should come into 
operation in respect to the Constabu- 


Mr. J. MORLEY: In the case of 
Courts Martial in the Army are not full 
and verbatim reports published in the 
daily newspapers ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR : I believe they 
are occasionally. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : In the discussion 
which will arise on this matter will the 
right hon. Gentleman be able to quote 
from official reports ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: If it is any 
consolation to the right hon. Gentleman 
I may state that there are no official 
shorthand notes of the proceedings in 


Ur. Ritchie 
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existence. There is no inac- 
curacy in the notes published in the 
Tess 


THE POSTAL FEMALE STAFF, 
Mr. M‘CARTAN: I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General whether he is now 
in position to give a reply to the Peti- 
tion of the Female Staff (Established) 
of the Central Office presented to him 
in July, 1887? 

*Mr. RAIKES: The only point in 
the Petition on which a decision has 
not been given is that which relates to 
deductions from pay during absence on 
account of sickness. I have frequently 
stated in this House that that question 
is one which affects not merely the 
Telegraphists at the Central Telegraph 
Office, but also a large body of officers 
throughout the country. The question 
is now being carefully inquired into. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO POLICE ATTENDING 
EVICTIONS. 


Mr. M‘CARTAN : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether instructions have 
been given to the officers of Constabu- 
lary attending evictions in the county of 
Donegal, and in other parts of Ireland, 
to direct the police to effect entrance 
into the houses which have been built 
by the tenants without any assistance 
from the landlords, and ty eject the 
occupants therefrom without first 
waiting for the execution of the eject- 
ment decrees by the Sheriff; and 
whether it is his intention to allow this 
practice to be continued in Ireland ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No such in- 
structions have been issued to the 
police either in the county of Donegal 
or any other part of Ireland. 


RECEIPTS FOR TELEGRAMS. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- 
bury): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether he is aware that, if a 
receipt is required for a 6d. telegram, a 
fee of 2d. is demanded by the Telegraph 
Department ; and, whether he will take 
steps to reduce this charge to 1d. ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: I think that the fee 
mertioned by the hon. Member is cer- 
tainly excessive in the case of 6d. tele- 
grams, and I shall be glad if, after con- 





suiting the Treasury, I find myself able 
to reduce it. 
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. Mr, W. P. SINCLAIR (Falkirk, &c.): 
Is the right hon Gentleman aware o 
the fact that the charge for a receipt for 
a telegram sent from the Continent is 
only 5 centimes or one halfpenny ? 

*Mz. RATKES : I am not informed on 
that point, 


THE AUSTRALIAN AND NEW 
ZEALAND POSTAL RATES. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON: I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General whether 
he is aware that the Manchester Official 
Local Postal Guide for May, which gives 
on page 26 the postage rate to countries 
not in the Postal Union, contains no 
reference to the reduced all-sea rate to 
Australia and New Zealand to 4d. per 
letter ; and, whether he will take steps 
so that more ample and full notice is 
given to the public of the reduced rates 
of postage to Australia and New 
Zealand ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: I have taken steps to 
have this omission remedied in the next 
issue of the Guide. The public have 
been fully informed of the reduced sea 
rate to Australasia by the usual official 
notices exhibited at the Post Offices 
throughout the country, as well as by 
means of the General Post Office Guide. 


THE CASE OF W. FOWLER. 

Mr. SCHWANN (Manchester, N.) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether his 
attention has been drawn to the case of 
William Fowler, aged 10, convicted at 
the late Assizes at Manchester of steal- 
ing 18 brass checks, value 1s. 6d. from 
the till of a public house, by order of 
his mother, and sentenced to one 
month’s imprisonment and five years’ 
detention in a reformatory ; whether he 
has received an intimation from respon- 
sible parties that a suitable home will 
be found for the child; and, whether, 
having regard to the tender age of the 
child, and to the fact that he was acting 
in obedience to the instructions of his 

arents, he will rescind the sentence of 
imprisonment, and cancel the order of 


_ committal to a reformatory, if satisfied 


that the child will have proper care? 
Mrz. MATTHEWS: The answer to 
the first two paragraphs is in the 
affirmative. I advised the remission of 
the sentence of imprisonment on the 
28rd instant, and the boy was removed 
to the reformatory. I am now in com- 
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munication with the Inspector as to 


f | whether this is a case in which the boy 


might properly be removed to a volun- 
home, and I must await this Report 
before I can take any further action. 


IRELAND—THE CASE OF YATES v. 
COLLINS. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether he is aware 
that in the case of Yates v. Collins,. 
stated by District Magistrates Gardiner 
and Segrave, argued before the Court 
of Exchequer on 23rd November, 1888,. 
Lord Chief Baron Palles stated ‘that, 
in his opinion, there was no evidence 
sufficient upon which the Magistrates: 
had authority to convict the defendants, 
and that if the case had been tried 
before him with a jury he would have 
felt it his duty to direct the jury that. 
there was no evidence to convict, and that 
therefore, they should not convict” ; 
whether Mr, Segrave was one of the 
Magistrates who did convict; whether 
his attention has been called to the 
statement of the Lord Chief Baron,. 
‘‘ that looser evidence he never met,” to 
the remarks of Mr. Justice Andrews, 
another member of the Court, who, 
though upholding the conviction, said 
that, ‘‘what conclusion he would have 
come to, or a jury would have come to, 
it was not for him to say”; and, 
whether the Government still continue- 
to detain these men in prison for six 
months with hard labour, despite these 
expressions of opinion from these 
learned Judges, only because they do 
not memorialize for their release ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Having re-- 
gard to the fact that the prisoners were: 
convicted before two Resident Magis- 
trates and that the conviction was- 
affirmed by the Superior Court on 
appeal,,the Government see no reason 
why the ordinary course should be 
departed from in this particular case. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: Does he not 
think a strong expression from one 
Judge and an expression of doubt from: 
another—there only being three Judges- 
presiding—is some reason for the con- 
sideration of the matter by the Govern-- 
ment, especially when the Resident. 
Magistrate who convicted is one who is- 
not considered worthy of being retained. 
in the public service ? 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I think the 
right hon. Gentleman is mistaken. The 
‘Court of Appeal consisted of three 
Judges. One dissented from his col- 
leagues, but it does not seem he thought 
the evidence was insufficient; on the 
contrary, he thought it sufficient. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH: Is the right 
‘hon. Gentleman aware that Mr. Justice 
Andrews said that whether the conclu- 
sion he came to was the conclusion a 
_Jury would come to was not for him to 
say ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No, Sir; I 
-am not at all sure of the expression. I 
chave not had time to refer to it; but 
I am not sure that Mr. Justice Andrews 
confirmed the conviction. 


BEHRING SEAS SEAL FISHERIES. 


Sm GEORGE BADEN-POWELL 
SpAreepoa Kirkdale): I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether, in view 
of the fact that the season is now 


aig when sealing vessels enter . 
Be 


ring’s Sea in pursuit of fur seals, 
Her Majesty’s Government have ar- 
ranged or can arrange some modus vivendt 
whereby, without prejudice to the claims 
advanced by the various parties inter- 
ested, sealing may be fairly conducted 
for this season, steps being meanwhile 
taken to bring about, by mutual consent, 
.@ lasting settlement of the serious ques- 
tion now in dispute ? 


Mr. GOURLEY: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether it is correct that the 
ironclad Swifteure and other ships of 
‘the Pacific Squadron have been ordered 
~to sail for the Behring Seas next month 
for the purpose of protecting British 
-sealing vessels fishing in disputed waters 
from capture by United States ships of 
war; and whether the new British 
Minister at Washington has been in- 
-structed to bring the dispute to an 
amicable conclusion ? 


*Sm J. FERGUSSON : Her Majesty’s 
‘Government are awaiting a Report on 
this subject from Her Majesty’s Minister 
-at Washington, who is fully conversant 
with it.. I would answer the hon. 
Member for Sunderland with refer- 
ence to Her Majesty’s ships, in the 
megative. 


{OOMMONS} 
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MALTA—THE COUNCIL OF GOVERN- 
MENT 


Sm GEORGE BADEN-POWELL: 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether he can 
state how many of the elected Members 
of the Council of Government in Malta 
have now resigned their seats on the 
Council; and, whether, in consequence 
of these resignations, a General Election 
will now be held under the Letters 
Patent of 12th December, 1887, as com- 

leted by the Letters Patent of 19th 
arch, 1888 ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY orf 
STATE ror tae COLONIES (Baron 
H. ve Woks, Liverpool, East 
Toxteth): In reply to my _ hon, 
Friend, I have to say that six of 
the elected Members have now re- 
signed their seats. A General Election 
will not be held, but a partial election 
to fill the vacant seats will be held under 
the Letters Patent of 12th December, 
1887. 


THE NEW SCULPTURES IN WEST: 
MINSTER HALL, 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINOK 
(Penryn and Falmouth): I beg to ask 
the First Commissioner of Works 
whether he will be good enough to give 
to the House the name of the person 
employed by Mr. Pearson, R.A., to de- 
sign and execute the heraldic sculptures 
lately placed on the pedestals of the 
new staircases in Westminster Hall ? 

Taz FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Pivunxet, Dublin Uni- 
versity): Mr. Pearson informs me that 
the person who is employed by him to 
model and execute the heraldic sculp- 
tures lately placed on the pedestals of 
the new staircases in Westminster Hall 
is Mr. Hitch, who is carrying out the 
work, not yet quite finished, under Mr. 
Pearson’s supervision. 


WAR OFFICE CONTRACTS. 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
what further contract has recently been 
given to Colonel Wallace for valises ; 
by when did the contract state they 
should be delivered; where must they 
be manufactured; and, whether the 
Director of Contracts has informed 
Colonel Wallace that the usual require- 
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ment as to doing the work in the con- 
tractor’s own factory, with the object of 
preventing sub-contracting or sweating, 
is in his case open to modification ? 
*Tuz 8 ‘ARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Srannorz, Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): A contract has been re- 
cently given to Colonel Wallace for 
4,000 valises, to be manufactured at his 
factory, 139, Dover Street, and to be 
delivered by the 12th of July next. The 
hands at this factory have struck; and 
Colonel Wallace has been told that, as 
the valises are wanted, he must submit 
for approval, if the strike lasts, the 
measures necessary to produce the article. 
I may add that the clause in the contract 
requiring that articles be made at a 
specified place is not universal, nor can 
it be insisted on if workmen should ever 
use it as a means of putting pressure on 
their employers. The object is to ex- 
clude middlemen; but there is no par- 
ticular reason why work should not be 
given direct to outside hands. 

Mr. HANBURY: If work is given 
to outside hands will care be taken to 
see that the sub-contracting does not 
lead to sweating ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: The measures 
to be taken by Colonel Wallace will be 
submitted to me for approval, and I 
shall certainly do everything in my 
power to prevent their being such as 
would lead to sweating. 


THE HALIFAX AND BERMUDAS CABLE 
SUBSIDY. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow College): 

I beg to ask the Secretary to the ‘Tre - 
, whether it is the fact that the 
ifax and Bermudas Cable Company, 
Limited, to which the Treasury has 
sanctioned the transfer of the Govern- 
ment contract, subsidizing the proposed 
cable between Halifax (Nova Scotia) 
and Bermudas, was only registered at 
Somerset House on the 22nd inst., that 
its registered capital is only £50,000, 
and that the signatories to the Articles 
of Association consist of four clerks, one 
merchant, one accountant, and one 
“agent’’; whether he is aware that, 
although the qualification of the directors 
is fixed at £500 nominal holding, Article 
99 provides that they “‘may act before 
acquiring a qualification” ; if he would 
state the date of the Treasury sanction 
to the transfer of the contract; and, if 
he can inform the House how much of 
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the capital beyond the £35 represented 
by the signatures to the Articles of 
Association had actually been subscribed 
at the date of the transfer? 

Taz SECRETARY to tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): Iam 
informed by the Registrar of Joint: 
Stock Companies that the Halifax and 
Bermudas Cable Company, Limited, was 
duly registered on the 22nd inst. with a 
registered capital of £50,000. The 
descriptions of the seven signatories to 
the Memorandum are as stated—namely, 
four clerks, one merchant, one accoun- 
tant, and one agent. The Articles of 
Association provide that the qualification 
of every director, other than the first. 
directors, shall be the holding in his 
own right of shares or stock of the 
nominal value of £500; and, further, 
that a director may act before acquiring 
his qualification. It is quite competent, 
the Registrar adds, for a company to 
draw its Articles in this form if it thinks 
fit. A provisional and conditional 
approval of the transfer of the contract 
to this new company from the Inter- 
national Company was given on the 13th 
inst. I do not know the amount of 
capital subscribed, but I am informed 
that over £100,000 of debentures have 
been offered to the public and have been 
fully subscribed. 

Dr. CAMERON: The hon. Member 
speaks of the transfer having been con- 
ditionally sanctioned on the 13th inst. 
Was it given before the formation of 
the company, the company only havi 
been registered, as he says, on the 2nd 
inst ? 

Mrz. JACKSON: The transfer was 
provisionally sanctioned before the for- 
mation of the new company. Under 
the Agreement sanctioned by the House 
there was power to assent to a transfer 
to another company. 

Dr. OAMEBON: No specific com- 
pany was mentioned in the conditional 
sanction. 

Mr. JACKSON: It would necessarily 
be given to the company with whom 
the contract was made. 

Dr. CAMERON: Will the hon. 
Member promise to look into the matter 
before he makes the conditional sanction 
an actual and positive one? 

Mr. JACKSON : Yes, I can promise 
that before the transaction is finally 
ratified all the conditions shall be com- 
plied with. 
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IRELAND—UNION HOSPITALS AND 
CLINICAL INSTRUCTION. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, South): I 
beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education, 
whether he will grant a return of the 
Qorrespondence and Memorials, with 
reference to the opening of union hos- 
pitals for clinical instruction, addressed 
to the Privy Council, on behalf of a 
number of Irish provincial physicians, 
complaining of the conduct of the 
General Medical Council and of the 
Royal University of Ireland, and also a 
Return of the Correspondence thereon 
which passed between the Privy Council 
and the Medical Council ? 

*Tuoe VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COMMITTEE or COUNCIL on EDU- 
OATION (Sm W. Hanrr Drxz, Kent, 
Dartford): I have made inquiries both 
here and in Dublin, and can find no 
record of the correspondence referred to. 


HOME OFFICE CONTRACTS—NEW 
POLICE CENTRAL OFFICES. 

Mr. BROADHURST (Nottingham, 
W.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, whether it is 
true that Messrs. Grover and Sons, the 
contractors for the new Police Central 
Offices, have sub-let portions of the work 
to other firms; and, if so, what steps he 
proposes to take to prevent a continuance 
of this practice ? : 

* Mrz. MATTHEWS: I have consulted 
the Office of Works on this subject, and 
am advised by them that the arrange- 
ments made by Messrs. Grover and 
Sons do not amount to sub-letting of the 
work. Iam, however, making further 
inquiries into the subject. 


WORKMEN IN WOOLWICH DOCKYARD. 
Mr. JAMES ROWLANDS (Finsbury, 
E.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for War, whether two workmen em- 
loyed in the collar makers’ shop in 
oolwich Dockyard were promoted over 
the heads .of their seniors; whether it 
is a fact that Oaptain Horton, Inspector 
of Saddlery, subsequently told the 
workmen in the shop that “some of you 
may not like what is being done here, 
but you will have to bottle it;” and, 
whether one of the men promoted passed 
work and material into the stores which 
had been condemned at the Judge 
Advocate General’s inquiry ? 


{COMMONS} | 
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*Me. E. STANHOPE: Any men 
passed over in recent promotions were 
so passed over because of inferior work. 
Captain Horton denies that he used 
the words imputed to him. I have not 

et received a Report on the third point; 
but I may say that promotions are made 
with reference to efficiency generally. 


IRELAND—PUBLIO MEETINGS IN 
LEINSTER LAWN, DUBLIN. 

Mr. MURPHY (Dublin, St. Pat- 
rick’s): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury, whether any objection 
will be raised to the holding of a meeting 
in the Leinster Lawn, Dublin, to adver- 
tise the fact that, though the gates 
opening on the public thoroughfares are 

ways kept locked, there is a right of 
access to the public through a wicket in 
a side railing which is not generally 
known ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I hope it will not 
be necessary for the hon. Gentleman to 
go to the trouble of holding a meeting, 
because arrangements are being made to 
give very clear notice of the part to which 
the question alludes. The side gate on 
the opposite side of the Lawn will also 
be opened for the admission of the 
public. 


CIVIL SERVICE ESTABLISHMENTS. 


Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
(Lancashire, N., Blackpool): I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury, if he 
is now able to state when he will intro- 
duce the promised Bill tv carry out 
certain recommendations of the Royal 
Commission on Civil Service Establish- 
ments; and, whether he will also lay 
upon the Table of the House the Trea- 
sury Minute or Order in Council for 
effecting those other alterations in the 
conditions of the Civil Service which 
have been geese by the Commission 
and adopted by the Government ? 

*Tuz FIRST LORD or raz TREA- 
SURY. (Mr. W. H. Smira, Strand, 
Westminster): The two Reports of 
the Royal Commission over which 
my hon Friend presides with such 
ability have been receiving that 
careful consideration from Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government which the import- 
ance of the subjects dealt with merits, 
and the Treasury Minutes dealing with 
the matter will be laid on the Table 
very shortly after the Whitsuntide 
recess, and at the same time the Go- 
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vernment hope to introduce the Bill 
amending the Superannuation Acts. 


BOARD OF AGRICULTURE BILL. 


. 8m EDWARD BIRKBECK: I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether, taking into consideration the 
importance attached by the agricultural 
interest to progress being made with 
the Board of Agriculture Bill, he will 
arrange to take the Second Reading 
before the Whitsuntide recess ? 

*Mrz. W. H. SMITH: My hon, 
Friend will doubtless remember the an- 
swer I gave on Friday to my hon. 
Friend the Member for Faversham, that 
the Government hoped to be able to 
take the Second Reading of Board of 
Agriculture Bill before the House rises 
for Whitsuntide. 


INDIA—GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS— 
OASTLER & PALMER, 


Mr. JAMES ROWLANDS: I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
what orders have been given out from 
Government Departments, including 
the Indian Office and Metropolitan 
Police, to Oastler & Palmer; whether 
it is a fact that Oastler & Palmer, of 
the Grange Mills, Bermondsey, were, 
up to December last, partners in the 
firm of Ross & Co., who were struck off 
the list of contractors; whether he is 
aware that Oastler & Palmer do not 
manufacture accoutrements, but are 
solely tanners, curriers, and leather mer- 
chants; and whether he can state who 
manufactured the acticles recently sup- 
plied to the Metropolitan Police ? 

*Mr. MATTHEWS: Perhaps the 
hon. Member will allow me to answer 
the question. I am informed by the 
Receiver of Metropolitan Police that no 
orders have been given by him to 
Oastler & Palmer. The Receiver has 
no knowledge that these gentlemen are 
connected with the firm of Ross & Oo. 
There was a contract between the Re- 
ceiver and Messrs. Ross & Oo. in force at 
the time when the Secretary of State for 
War decided against inviting that firm to 
tender; and under that contract waist- 
belts and accoutrements have been sup- 

lied to the Police. These o* have 

een always passed by the War Office 
Sama before being taken to by the 
olice, 
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Mr. J. ROWLANDS: Have not con- 
tracts been given out to this firm from 
other Departments ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH : It is impossible 
for one Member of the Government to 
answer for the whole of the Government. 
If the hon. Member will put his ques- 
tion to individual Members of the 
Government each will answer for his 
own Department. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS: Various ques- 
tions have been asked of various De- 
—, from time to time, but it has 

een thought desirable to get, if 
possible, a general statement on the 
whole question. I would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman if questions have not 
been asked on both sides of the House 
in regard to the fact that since the firm 
I speak of were struck off the list of 
contractors they have supplied goods to 
the Government under other names? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am aware 
that such questions have been asked on 
both sides of the House, and also that 
they have invariably been completely 
answered by the representatives of the 
particular Departments. The Govern- 
ment are most anxious to give to every 
hon. Member who desires it full infor- 
mation on every question which can be 
legitimately answered, but to ask 
whether any Government Department 
has at any time ever given an order to 
Messrs. Ross & Oo. is more than I could 
satisfactorily answer to the House. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS: I do not ask 
as to “any” time. I desire to know 
whether any contracts are now given to 
Messrs. Ross & Oo.? Ifthis question is 
not answerrd I beg to give notice that 
I will raise the whole matter in Supply. 


TOWN COUNCILLORS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL, 

Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.): 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury whether his attention has been 
called to the fact that the Town Ooun- 
cillors (Scotland) Bill, which has been 
on the Orders of the Day since 16th 
April (adjourned discussion on Second 
meets to which the assent of the 
Scotch Department has been obtained 
to the Second Reading through the 
Lord Advocate, has been persistently 
blocked by the hon. Member for Oam- 
berwell, although no Amendment has 
been proposed; .whether he is aware 
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that Petitions have been presented to 
this House from all the principal towns 
in Scotland in favour of said Bill, and 
none against it; and, whether, in the 
exceptional circumstances, Her Ma- 


s Government intend to give an 
Tacilities to pass the Bill, or a jo 
alteration in the rules and forms of the 
House as will make Scotch business 
possible ? 

*Mz. W. H. SMITH: I am afraid 
that in the present state of public busi- 
ness I cannot promise facilities for the 
consideration of this Bill. 


ARMAMENTS ON THE CONTINENT. 


Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, 
W.): I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury if Her Majesty’s Government 
have recently made any proposals to the 
Governments of the Continental States 
to bring about a material and prompt 
reduction of warlike armaments, and 
with what result; and, if not, whether 
they will without loss of time enter into 
such negotiations, with a view to lessen 
the burden of Military expenditure and 
the dangers which now threaten: the 
peace of Europe ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: If any favour- 
able opportunity present itself, Her 
Majesty’s Government will be most 
glad to avail themselves of it to use 
their influence in the direction the hon. 
Gentleman refers to; but he must be 
aware that to interfere in matters of 
that kind is frequently to defeat, rather 
than forward the object which the hon. 
Gentleman would wish to attain. I can 
assure him that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are as deeply sensible as he is, 
and they have often expressed that view 
in this House, that the present state of 
the armaments of Europe is a great 
misfortune to Europe i g a danger to 
the peace of the world. 


CIVIL ESTABLISHMENTS. 


Mr. JOHN KELLY (Camberwell, 
North): I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether, in giving effect to the 
recommendations of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Civil Establishments, he will 
consider the desirability of an Order in 
Council upon that subject being dated 
jy 20th ae pe last, the ae 
which the system of duty was i 

‘shed rd ty was practically 


*Mz. W. H. SMITH: I do not think 
it desirable to anticipate the conclusions 


Mr. Esslemont 
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at which Her Majesty’s Government may 
arrive. 
EGYPTIAN REVENUES. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Forei Affairs 
whether Her Majesty’s vernment 
were consulted regarding, or took part 
in, an arrangement by which the Octroi 
of Cairo and other revenues were i- 
ally pledged for the last erodes Teas 
to provide for the money payable to the 
Ex-Khedive, or by what authority that 
, was done; whether the Egyptian Go- 
vernment has an unexhausted power 
to borrow, and for how much ; by whom 
that authority was given, and whether 
it received the special sanction of the 
Powers; and, whether, in view of the 
insanitary condition of Oairo and other 
Egyptian towns owing to the want of 
municipal revenue, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment consents to the proposal, 
stated to be now made, again specifi- 
cally to pledge away the local Octroi 
revenues for a general loan? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON : Her Majesty’s 
Government were not consulted as to 
the details of the Egyptian Loan of 
1888. These were arranged between the 
Egyptian Government and the Commis- 
sioners of the Caisse de la Dette Pub- 
lique. The Sultan’s firman of 1888 
sanctioned an increase of the Egyptian 
Debt by £E5,000,000, a large portion 
of which was to be devoted to public 
works and commutation of pensions. 
The amount issued in 1888 under this 
firman was £E2,330,000. The Egyp- 
tian Government have also under the 
Law of Liquidation and the Declaration 
signed in London on March 17th, 1885, 
the power of obtaining advances on 
current account up to a maximum of 
£E1,000,000. As I informed the 
hon. Member on the 23rd inst., I am 
not in a position to make any statement 
in regard to the details of the Egyptian 
conversion scheme. 


THE EDUCATION CODE, 1889. 

Sm JOHN LUBBOCK: I beg to 
ask the Vice President of the Committee 
of Council on Education whether 
Article 100a. vi. contemplates a separate 
classification for each of the elemen 
subjects, so that it would be possible 
for a scholar to be sayin Standard 
FY. for arithmetic, Standard V. for writing, 
and Standard VI. for reading ; and, if it 
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does, whether the adoption of any such 
classification will be at the option of 
the schoolmaster ? 

*Sr W. HART DYKE: My hon. 
Friend has rightly described the object 
contemplated by the provision in the 
ode to which he refers. It would, no 
doubt, be at the discretion of the 
teacher to adopt the classification de- 
scribed or not, according to the number 
of scholars it might benefit. 


EMPLOYMENT OF EUROPEANS IN 
NATIVE INDIAN STATES. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for India 
whether the Secretary of State is aware 
that by Article 6 of Treaty XLII., 1st 
September, 1798, made with the Nizam 
of Hyderabad, it is agreed, 

“ , . . nor shall any Euro what- 
ever be admitted into the service of this State, 
nor be permitted to remain within its terri- 
tories, without the knowledge and consent of 
the Company’s Government,” 
and whether he is aware that by 
Treaties made with the Ruler of Herat, 
1839, with the Maharajah Holkar in 
1808 and 1818, with the Rajah of 
Sikkim in 1817, and in other Treaties, 
a similar engagement is entered into 
with 23 other States or Princes; whe- 
ther, in view of these Treaty arrange- 
ments, and that all appointments of 
Europeans in Native Indian States are 
(or should be) reported to the Govern- 
ment of India, he will direct that the 
provisions of the Treatise shall be 
observed, and that such an incident as 
the appointment in the Rampur State 
of a Kuropean on a salary of Rs. 1,800 
per month, with a large establishment, 
to do work hitherto done by an Indian 
official on Rs. 100 per month, with slight 
clerical assistance, may be brought 
under the cognizance of the Govern- 
ment; and, whether he will direct that 
& special inquiry be made into the 
Rampur appointment ? 

Taz UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir J. Gorst, 
Chatham): The Secretary of State is 
aware of the provisions of the Treatise 
with the native Princes providing that 
no European shall enter the employ- 
ment or remain in the territory of a 
native State without the permission of 
the British Government, and he has no 
reason to suppose that they are over- 
looked by the Government of India. 
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He does not see the necessity for a 
special inquiry into the Rampur appoint- 
ment. 


IRELAND—CONDUCT OF THE POLICE 

AT BALLYGAR, COUNTY GALWAY. 

Mr. HAYDEN (Leitrim, 8.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, b what authority 
the police in Ballygar, County Galway, 
acted on Thursday night last in charging 
the people, and striking them with their 
rifles, when the inhabitants’ were en- 
gaged in celebrating the -release of the 
honourable Member for North East 
Cork ; whether he will cause an inquiry 
to be made into all the circumstances ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Oon- 
stabulary Authorities report that the 
ones charge has no foundation in 
act. 

Mr. HAYDEN: May I ask from 
whom the right hon. Gentleman gets 
his information ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: From the 
usual sources of information. 


CONDUCT OF THE POLICE AT FALSK, 
COUNTY ROSCOMMON. 

Mr. HAYDEN (Leitrim, 8.): I b 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland by whose direc- 
tions a hut which her neighbours were 
erecting for the shelter of an evicted 
tenant near Falsk, County Roscommon, 
was demolished by the Constabulary ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The OCon- 
stabulary Authorities report that on the 
occasion in question a disorderly crowd 
of some 150 persons, among whom were 
the principal officers of the local branch 
of the National League, assembled for 
the purpose of intimidating a tenant 
who had taken a farm from which the 
previous tenant had been evicted, and 
in dispersing this crowd some portions 
of the hut in course of erection were 
thrown down by the police. 


VACCINE LYMPH. 

Dr. FITZGERALD (Longford, 8.): 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board if he will lay upon 
the Table of the House a Return 
showing the number of persons who 
have been vaccinated in the United 
Kingdom in the year 1888 from human 
lymph; the number who have been 
vaccinated from calf lymph; and, what 
is - cost to the Government in each 
case 
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*Mr. RITOHIE: I am unable to lay 
upon the Table of the House a Return 
such as that suggested. The certificates 
of successful vaccination registered by 
the Vaccination Officers do not show 
whether human or calf lymph was used 
for the vaccination. Moreover, a large 
eae ‘of the vaccinations in 

ngland are performed by private 
medical practitioners. The vaccina- 
tions in England are about three- 
quarters of a million annually, and of 
those about one-third are by private 
practitioners. The number of vaccina- 
tions performed with calf lymph at the 
Local Government Board Station at 
Lamb’s Conduit Street, London, was in 
1888, 6,950. Humanized ly:nph was sent 
out from the Board’s National Vaccine 
Establishment in the same year to 7,111 
applicants, and calf lymph to 3,094. 

e estimated expenditure for the 
current year in connection with the 
Vaccine Establishment in £3,734. 

Dr. FITZGERALD: I beg to ask the 
President of the Local Government 


Board, why he has not appointe] upon 
the Royal Commission on Vaccination 
any supporter of vaccination by the 
process of calf lymph ? 


*Mr. RITCHIE: I have appointed to 
the Commission several Medical men 
who, I think, have the confidence of 
the Medical community, but it did not 
seem to me requisite to inquire whether 
any of them were in favour of using calf 
lymph. 


TRELAND —CAHERMORE EVICTIONS. 

Mr, M‘CARTON (on behalf of Mr. 
Pinkerton, Galway): I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, if he is aware that 18 
shanties were summoned to appear at 

invarra Petty Sessions (county Galway) 
on the 15th May last, charged with 
being present at the eviction of a number 
of tenants upon the Cahermore property 
of Mr. Alexander, among whom were 
men of over 60 years and Bartly Hall, 
junior, a boy of nine; if there was any 
resistance on the part of the tenants, 
and if a number of those charged 
formed part of the families evicted; has 
his attention been called to the fact that 
an adjournment was granted, owing to 
the landlord failing to produce the 
original decrees; that since that time 
summonses against nine of them have 
been withdrawn ; and that James Hall, 
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son of the evicted tenants, has ‘since 
been summoned instead of his brother: 
Bartly Hall; whether the sole attempt 
at riot consisted in some one outside the 
police cordon throwing a stone; and, if 
so, will compensation be given to the 
men unjustly charged, who have been 
put to considerable trouble and expense ; 
if Mr. Alexander, solicitor of Gort, is. 
furnished with a strong — force as 
bodyguard, although he has never been 
threatened or intimidated in any way; 
whether he is aware that his tenant 
offered to settle upon fair terms, which 
he refused; and, what is the amount of 
expense entailed upon the country by 
his doing so? 

Mr. A. J. BALKOUR: The Oonstab- 
ulary Authorities report that 19 persons 
were summoned, not for being present 
at the evictions of the three tenants, 
but, for forming part of a riotous and 
unlawful assemblyduring those evictions. 
One of the persons summoned is over 60 
years of age; the remainder range from 
20 to 50. The summons issued against 
Bartly Hall, junior, a boy not 9 years 
of age, but about 13, was, as I have 
already stated, intended for his brother. 
The mistake has since been remedied, 
and his brothersummoned. The tenants 
did not themselves resist eviction Two 
of the persons charged were of the 
families evicted. An adjournment was 
granted owing to the landlord, who is a 
very old man, having forgotten to bring 
with him the warrants. The nine 
original summonses were withdrawn 
and amended ones substituted. The 
riot did not consist of the incident 
mentioned in the fourth paragraph. 
Mr. Alexander has not, so far, been 
furnished with a strong police body- 
guard. It is not the case that he has 
never been threatened, and it appears 
considerable intimidation has been used 
towards him. In not one of the three 
cases does the tenant appear to have 
offered fair terms. 


MALTA HARBOUR, 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.): I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Admiralty whether his attention 
has been called to an article in the 
British Yedical Journal for 18th May, in 
rier wes ee is gprs as 
‘+ being little better than a cesspool ; 
whether the painful and disabling dis- 
order known as “ Malta fever” is very 
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common at that station, but whereas its 
frequency among the troops has been 
materially lessened by sanitary improve- 
ments, the Navy still suffers severely, 
the article goingon to say that ‘the 
seamen of the Fleet exposed to the 
emanations from the harbour suffer from 
fever almost as much as if stationed on 
the Gold Coast ;’’ and, whether, in the 
view of these facts, he will cause in- 
quiries to be made in order to rectify 
such grave sanitary evils ? 

*Lorp G. HAMILTON: Malta Har- 
bour in common with all practically tide- 
less, confined harbours in sub-tropical 
climates, more especially if surrounded 
by a dense population or frequented by 
much shipping, is comparatively un- 
healthy asan anchorage. -Every effort 
has, however, been made to render it as 
healthy as possible, and recent sanitary 
improvements in the town and suburbs 
of Malta have been carried out, including 
a pure water supply, anda well-arranged 
system of sewers discharging into the 
sea at a considerable distance from the 
harbour. These works have already had 
a beneficial effect on the sanitary con- 
dition of the port, as shown by the re- 
turns of sickness from ships stationed in 
or frequenting it. The Commanders-in 
Chief of late years have endeavoured to 
communicate little with Malta Harbour 
during the summer months, which are 
considered the most unhealthy part of 
the year. The comparison of Malta 
Harbour with the Gold Coast, as a 
fever-producing locality, is unsupported 
by evidence, and, however disabling the 
so-called Malta fever may be, it is char- 
acterized by a remarkably low mortality. 


IRELAND—THE OLPHERT ESTATE. 

Mr. THEODORE FRY (Darlington): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he had 
received any report from Mr. Tuke as 
to the condition of the tenancy on the 
Olphert estate; and, if so, if he will lay 
a copy of the same upon the Table of 
the Boss; and, if the report was only 
a verbal one, will he give the substance 
of the same? 

Mr. A, J. BALFOUR: Mr. Tuke 
went to Donegal as a private individual, 
and Lapprehend that he has made, or 
will i public, through the medium 


of the Press, such of the results of his 
observations there as he may desire to 
publish. 
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Mr. T. FRY: Are we to understand 
that Mr. Tuke did not go in any respect 
at the request of the Irish Office? 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: He went to 
Donegal as a private individual, and in 
no sense as an official of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. T. FRY: We know that Mr. 
Tuke went as a private individual, but 
at the same time we have very guod 
reason to know why he went. 

Mr. MAONEILL: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether Mr. 
Tuke has reported that the gredt 
bulk of the tenants on the Olphert 
estate were unable to pay their rents; 
whether it is the fact that the terms 
offered by Mr. Olphert to the tenants on 
the estate were not made till after the 
issuing of eviction decrees and on the 
eve of the actual carrying out of the 
evictions; whether, although eviction 
decrees were obtained against 200 
tenants, 19 tenants only have been 
evicted; and, whether he can explain 
why so small a number of the tenants 
against whom decrees were obtained 
have actually been evicted ? 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: Mr. Tuke has 
not made any Report on the subject at 
all, and has acted throughout, as I have 
already said, as a private individual. I 
understand that certain terms were 
offered by Mr. Olphert to all the tenants 
on the estate prior to the issue of evic- 
tion decrees, and prior to their adoption 
of the Plan of Campaign. There was 
also shown a special consideration 
to a certain number of the poorest 
of the tenants by the offer of the 
landlord to accept a small part of the 
arrears due if paid before July 1. The 
offer was made after the issuing of the 
decrees, but before the last evictions 
commenced. I believe more eviction 
decrees were obtained than were acted 
upon, but it is not my business to furnish 
any explanations of a decision come to 
by the landlord on his own responsi- 
bility. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): Were not the terms referred to 
as offered so long ago as December, 
1888? Has not Mr. Olphert, according 
to his sworn statement, made no further 
offer ? 

Mx. T. W. RUSSELL: May I ask 
whether, so far from Mr. Tuke 
having reported that the great bulk 
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of the tenants were not able to pay 
their rent, he has distinctly written in 
the public newspapers that there is no 
exceptional distress in the district ? 

Mr. MAC NEILL: May I ask whether 
Mr. Tuke, in his first letter to the Zimes, 
did not carefully exclude all mention of 
the Olphert estate, and state that he had 
done so deliberately ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I understand 
that Mr. Tuke has carefully abstained 
from entering into the controversies on 
the Olphert estate, but I understand his 
Report refers to that part of the county, 
and that the general tenourof the Report 
is in accordance with the statement made 
by the hon. Member for South Tyrone. 
The second offer made by Mr. Olphert 
to his tenants was subsequent to the 
time mentioned by the hon. Member for 
Camborne. 

Mx. CONYBEARE: I refer to Mr. 
Olphert’s answers to questions put by 
myself during the trial only a few days 
ago. It was then stated that Mr. Olphert 
had made no further offer since Decem- 
ber, 1888. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: My informa- 
tion is that the offer was made subse- 

uently. 

Mr. MACNEILL: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the “Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether Mr. 
Wybrant Olphert, the landlord at 
whose instance evictions were, with the 
aid of the forces of the Crown, carried 
out in Falcarragh on Friday and Mon- 
day last, is the same Mr. Wybrant 
Olpbert who gave the following evi- 
dence before a Select Committee of this 
House, appointed in 1858, to inquire 
into the destitution alleged to exist in 
Gweedore and Oloughaneely :— 

** Question 4827. Sir Edmund Hayes: You 
deprived no tenants of any mountain, except in 
the townland of Kildrum ?—Just so. 

** 4828. In the townland of Kildrum you 
took 2,000 acres into your own hands because 
you thought, and knew, I suppose, that the 
tenants had not sufficiently stock to stock it? 
—dJust so; and I thought that I might as well 
make a grazing farm of it, and make some use 
of it, as have it lying waste. 

‘* 4829. That 2,000 acres was subsequently 
let to one of the Scotchmen ?—Yes.”’ 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not 
think it part of my business to investi- 
gate matters which have no connection 
with the duties of my office, and with 
regard to which every hon. Member has 
as good means of information as myself. 


Mr. T. W. Russell 
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My recollection of the Report of the 
Committee to which the hon. Member 
refers is that it supplies a complete 
refutation of calumnies uttered against 
certain Donegal landlords in the year 
1858, and an equally satisfactory ex- 
posure of the utterly erroneous character 
of the allegations freely made by priests 
and others at that time into the distress 
alleged to exist in the neighbourhood of 
Gweedore. 

Mr. M. KENNY (Tyrone, Mid): Is 
it not the case that on this Committee of 
30 years ago there was only one Irish 
Member, and he dissen from the 
Report of the Committee ? 


No answer was returned. 


Mr. MAO NEILL: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland why, having 
regard to the circumstances of the 
Olphert estate, have the applications of 
82 tenants on that estate to the Land 
Commissioners for the fixing of a fair 
rent, and which were received by the 
Land Commissioners before the 1st No- 
vember 1887, not yet been heard ; when 
will a Land Commission Court sit for 
the hearing of these applications ; and 
what has been the reason for the delay 
in bringing matters in dispute between 
Mr. Olphert and his tenants to a judi- 
cial decision ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Land 
Commissioners inform me that all cases 
from the Olphert estate received before 
December, 1887, appear on the list 
which was issued on the 13th instant, 
and will shortly be heard. The Chair- 
man of the Sub-Commissicn has notified 
to the Commissioners thet he hopes to 
begin the hearing of these cases on the 
19th of June. There has been no delay 
that could be avoided. 


COUNTY DOWN LAND COMMISSION. 


Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.): I be 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lo 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he will 
state the number of originating notices 
to fix fair rents in respect of present 
tenancies, and also in respect of lease- 
holds, served on the Land Commission 
from the county of Down before 1st No- 
vember, 1887, and which still remain 
undisposed of ; and whether he will give 
the number of eviction notices dokis on 
the Clerk of the Peace for the county of 


Land Commission. 





Down since Ist January, 1888 ? 
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Mz. A. J. BALFOUR: The Land 
Commissioners report that 1,106 appli- 
cations received in respect of present 
tenancies in the county Down, and 135 
applications in respect of leasehold 
tenancies, have not yet been listed for 
hearing. As already explained, a Sub- 
Commission has been sitting con- 
tinuously in the county during the past 
eight months. The total number of 
eviction notices lodged in the office of 
the Clerk of the Crown and Peace from 
ey 1, 1888, to the present time is 
221. 


THE DUNGARVON GUARDIANS. 

Mr. P. J. POWER (Waterford, E.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland when an 
election of Poor Law Guardians for the 
Dungarvon Union is to take place? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Local 
Government Board do not purpose to 
order an election during the present 
year, in view of the circumstances under 
which the late Board of Guardians was 
dissolved. 


THE SPECIAL COMMISSION—THE 
PRISONER THOMAS TRACEY. 


Mr. M‘CARTAN: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, with reference to 
the prisoner Thomas Tracey, who was 
brought from Belfast Gaol to Millbank 
Prison as a witness for the Times at the 
Royal Commission, and who, after hav- 
ing been kept there several months, was 
sent back to Belfast Gaol without hav- 
ing been produced at the Commission ; 
whether Tracey had been a deserter 
from the Army, and was promised by 
the police at Castlebar that his desertion 
would be condoned if he consented to 
give the evidence required on behalf of 
the TZimes; whether Tracey applied 
several times to the General Prisons 
Board for permission to see a solicitor 
without the presence of a warder; 
whether several such interviews were 
granted to Head Constable Preston and 
other Constabulary officers in the prison 
of Castlebar, Belfast, and Millbank; 
and whether, considering the serious 
allegations made by Tracey against the 
conduct of the police at these interviews, 
he will now allow him to see a solicitor 
without the presence of a warder? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It is quite 
correct that Tracey had been a deserter 
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from the Army, and when first com- 
mitted to prison in August, 1887, he 
wrote to the Adjutant of the et 
Rangers admitting desertion from that 
regiment under name of Thomas Casey. 
The Military Authorities thereupon made 
inquiry, and on September 24, 1887, 
prey Tracey, he having been com- 
mitted by the civil power as a person of 
ill-fame. It is entirely unfounded that 
the police at Castlebar promised him 
that his desertion would be condoned if 
he consented to given evidence on behalf 
of the Times. -It appears that the 
Prisons Board received applications 
from a firm of solicitors in Belfast ask- 
ing, on behalf of Tracey, for a private 
interview with him, but the Governor of 
the gaol having reported that there was 
no case pending in which the prisoner 
required legal assistance, the permission 
asked for could not be granted. There 
is no reason why the ordinary rules of 
the prison should be departed from in 
this case. 

Mr. CLANCY (Dublin, Oo.): Has 
the Governor of a prison discretion to 
refuse any application to see a prisoner ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I presume he 
has; butif the hon. Gentleman will give 
notice, I will give a specific answer. 


THE TRIAL OF MR. HARRISON. 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been directed to the follow- 
ing passage from a letter written by 
the hon. Member for the Camborne 
Division, and read at the annual meet- 
ing of the National Reform Union on 
Welenian last, and published in the 
Manchester Examiner of last Thursday :— 

“T have evidence to prove that the Attor- 
ney General for Ireland recently stated that 
he had sent down orders to the Magis- 
trates who tried me at Falcarragh that they 
were in no case to convict Mr. Harrison.”’ 
And, is there any foundation for this 
statement ; and, if so, will he lay up- 
on the Table of the House a copy of 
the Uorrespondence between the Execu- 
tive Government and the Resident 
Magistrates who tried Mr. Harrison ? 

Ma. A. J. BALFOUR: I have paid 
no attention to the letter referred to. 
The Attorney General for Ireland did 
not make the statement attributed to 
him. There are no Papers to lay on the 
Table. 
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Mr. CONYBEARE: As this ques- 
tion refers to me, perhaps I may be 
allowed to state the facts of the 
ease so far as I know them. As 
to my statement, it was a statement 
madeto me by my co-conspirator Mr. 
Harrison, that in the presence of a 
relative of his, this question was asked 
of one of the highest legal authorities 
of the Irish Government: ‘‘ What 
are you going to do with young 
Harrison?’’ To which the high legal 
authority made this reply ‘We 
have long ago sent down orders 
for his acquittal.” I assume that the 
Attorney General for Ireland is the 
high legal authority referred to, but it 
may have been the learned Solicitor 
General, or if not these, I presume it 
must have been Lord Ashbourne him- 
self. In any case the reply points to 
there having been a conspiracy in the 
matter, and I challenge the Chief 
Secretary to give Mr. Harrison and 
myself tho opportunity of testing the 
truth of our statement. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that Mr. Harrison in 
my presence publicly made the same 
statement ? 

*Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: I daresay that 
Mr. Harrison did. As far as I can see, 
this story goes through the hands of 
three persons. There is the original 
relative of Mr. Harrison, there: is Mr. 
Harrison, and there is the hon. Member 
for the Camborne Division. Which 
made the blunder [ cannot say, but all 
I know is that there was a blunder. 


RICHMOND PRISON (DUBLIN.) 


Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether the 
Richmond Prison, Dublin, was erected 
at the cost, and of the use of the city of 
Dublin; what was the total charge 
upon the exchequer of the city in respect 
of the prison; under what circumstances 
the building has been taken out of the 
possession and control of the city 
authorities, and to what purpose it is 
mow applied; and, whether compen- 
sation will be made to the city for the 
appropriation of its property ? 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Rich- 
mond Prison being no longer required 
as a prison has been appropriated as a 
military barrack under the provisions of 
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the Prisons (Ireland) Act of 1877. The 
statute makes no provision for direct 


compensation in such cases. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. ; 

Mr. HOWORTH (Salford, 8.): M 
hon. Friend and myself have Amend- 
ments on the paper with reference to 
the Scottish Bill to which we attach 
importance. We shall be precluded 
from putting the Amendments unless 
the Bills are submitted to a Committee 
of the whole House; and there had 
been a rumour that the Bills might be 
remitted to a Special Committee. I 
wish to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury what the Government propose 
should be the next stage of the Bills 
after the Second Reading ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The Government 
propose that the Local Government 
(Scotland) Bill, which is the first on the 
Paper, shall be considered in Committee 
of the whole House. Itis proposed to 
refer No. 2 Bill to a Standing Oom- 
mittee with 15 Scottish Members added 
to it. 

Mrz. MARJORIBANKS (Berwick- 
shire): I give notice of opposition to 
that course with regard to the Second 
Bill. It is entirely distasteful to Scotch 
Members on this side of the House. 


CHARGES AGAINST VICE-CONSUL 
WARBURTON. 


*Sir J. FERGUSSON: The hon. 
Member for Fermanagh has given notice 
of a question reflecting on the character 
of a public officer, but he has not 
attended to ask it. 

Mr. M. J. KENNY: I was about to 
ask it. 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: I will answer 
the question, which is as follows :— 

‘‘ Whether the attention of the Under Sec- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs has been 
called to serious complaints of bad conduct 
against British Vice-Consul Warburton at 
Newport, U. S. A.; and whether he would 
inquire into the truth of those charges? ” 


Certain complaints against Colonel 
Warburton made by residents at New- 
port, U.S. A., were forwarded last year 
by the Government of the United States. 
They were investigated on the spot by 
Mr. Edwardes, Secretary of the British 
Legation, who reported that the charges 
had completely broken down. he 
United States Secretary of State, to 
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whom Mr. Edwardes’s report was com- 
municated, withdrew the complaints, 
‘stating that he was satisfied that Colonel 
Warburton was exonerated. 

Mr. SEXTON: Is the right hon. 
‘Gentleman aware that a recent copy of 
the Newport News contains a report of 
‘the trial of an action for libel brought 
by Colonel Warburton against that 
paper? And is he aware that it was 
— in that trial that Colonel War- 

urton was in the habit of going about 
the town in a nude or semi-nude condi- 
‘tion ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 
questions affecting the character of 
individuals should be put on the Paper, 
in order that a Member may have due 
opportunity to answer. 

Mr. SEXTON: Can the right hon. 
Gentleman state what was the issue of 
this trial ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: It is preferable to 
have such questions put on the Paper, 
that the answer may be in specific 
terms. 

Mr. M. J. KENNY: I would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether, as a 
matter of fact, his reply is not addressed 
‘to the charge mentioned in the question 
‘but to charges that were made pre- 
viously, and not alluded to in the 
question at all? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: I have no 
knowledge of any other complaints 
against Colonel Warburton. 

Mr. SEXTON: I shall put a further 


-question on the subject. 


IRELAND—DUBLIN CITY POLICE 
FORCE. 

Ma. SEXTON: I beg to ask 
‘the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, what amount 
was levied by rate on the city of Dublin 
during the last financial year in aid of 
the maintenance of the City Police 
Force, and how much under each of 
ithe several heads of Revenue locally 
raised was applied to the same purpose; 
and, whether the Government contem- 
plate making any proposal to give the 

ocal authority any participation in the 


control and management of the police 
force so maintained in part by local 
-contributions. 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: I am informed 
that the respective amounts of the rates 
levied for the Dublin police during the 
last year were as follows :—Police rate, 
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£34,200; hackney carriage licenses, 
£6,700; pawnbrokers and other licenses, 
£6,100; police-court fines, £6,900. The 
total local income, amounting to 
£54,000, was met by an Exchequer 

ant of £90,000. No change in the 
aw is contemplated at present. 

Mr. SEXTON: Will the manage- 
ment of the Dublin Police Force form any 
part of the subjects for consideration in 
relation to a Local Government Bill in 
Ireland ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It would be 
premature now to deal with the contents 
of any Bill relating to Irish local 
government. 


THE DRAPERS’ COMPANY ESTATE. 

Mr. SEXTON: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, if he can inform the House 
of the reasons which obliged the Irish 
Land Purchase Commissioners to refuse 
to sanction the proposed sale by the 
Drapers’ Company of their Irish estate 
to their tenants; and, whether it may 
be understood that no further proposal 
of the kind on the part of this company 
will be entertained until the House has 
had an opportunity of expressing its 
opinion upon the attempted trans- 
action ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I answered 
this question in replying to an earlier 
question on the subject, in which I 
showed that the Commissioners. are 
perfectly alive to the character of the 
transfer, and no doubt the same con- 
siderations will influence them in regard 
to any further proposal. 


THE WELSH SUNDAY CLOSING AOT. 

Mr. A. WILLIAMS (Glamorgan, 8.): 
There was one paragraph in my question 
in regard to the Commission on the 
Welsh Sunday Closing Act the Home 
Secretary appears to have overlooked. 
May I draw his attention to it now— 

“Whether, when it was decided to place 
County Court Judges on the Commission, any 
Welsh ang County Court Judge was asked 
to serve?”’ 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I certainly had 
intended to include that in the general 
answer. The hon. Member seems to 
entertain great curiosity on the subject, 
but it does not occur to me that the 
accomplishment of speaking Welsh is 
an essential one for the Commissioners. 
I do not know any County Court Judge 
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in Wales who speaks Welsh with 
fluency. 

Mr. A. WILLIAMS: PerhapsI may 
be allowed to bring to the notice of the 
right hon. Gentleman the fact that some 
of these Judges do speak Welsh, and I 
may also mention that Mr. Gwynne 
Williams, the County Court Judge for 
Glamorganshire, not only speaks Welsh, 
but isan accomplished Welsh scholar, 
and that he commands the confidence of 
all the Welsh people. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I heartily wish 
that it had fallen to the lot of the hon. 
Member instead of myself to select the 
members of this Commission. I have 
done my best to satisfy the public, and 
if I have failed to satisfy the hon. Mem- 
ber I can only regret it. 


Business of 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr. J. MORLEY (Newcastle) : I wish 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether he can state to the House what 
business the Government propose to 
take to-morrow and also on Monday, 
and also if the Irish Drainage Bills are 
not introduced to-night when it is pro- 

to take them ? 


*Mrz. W. H. SMITH: I hope we may 
assume that the Debate on the Local 
Government Bill and the Motion which 
stands in the name of the hon. Member 
for Leith will be disposed of this even- 
ing ; and I should hope in sufficient time 
to enable my right hon. Friend to in- 


troduce his Bills. If this is impossible, 
however, he will introduce them to- 
morrow after Supply, from which we 
shall break off early enough for the 
urpose. On Monday we shall take 
upply, and, if possible, I hope the 
Board of Agriculture Bill will be read a 
second time, as well as the Lunacy Bill. 
That Bill we propose to refer to a 
Standing Committee, which I think 
meets with the general acceptance of the 
House. 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman allow the Scotch 
Fishery Boards Vote to be postponed 
until the report of the Board for last 

ear is in the hands of hon. Mem- 


rs 
*Mr. W. H. SMITH: That is a most 
unusual course to take. I will consider 
whether there is any precedent for it, 
and if there is, I will see if it is possible 
to satisfy the right hon. Gentleman. It 
is very undesirable to postpone votes, 


Mr. Matthews 
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because that course often results in pre- 
venting any adequate discussion of 
them by those most interested. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.) + 
Is it the intention to refer the Local 
Government (Scotland) Bill, No. 2, to 
one of the existing Standing Committees 
with the addition of 15 Scottish Mem- 
bers. If so, which of the Committees is 
it to be referred to ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The No. 2 Bill 
in the ordinary course would go to the 
Standing Committee on Law as it exists 
now, and the Scottish Members will be 
added. 

Sm G. OAMPBELL (Kirkcaldy): 
With reference to the answer to ques- 
tion No. 5, may I ask whether we are 
to understand that the Home Secretary 
absolutely declines to take any action 
against the license now enjoyed by reck- 
less drivers. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
House has agreed that when questions 
have been twice gone over, it is incon- 
venient to ask further supplementary 
questions. 

Sm L. PLAYFAIR (Leeds, 8.): I 
learn that a deputation has been received 
by the Prime Minister and the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer on the subject of 
Bi-metallism, and I should like to know 
whether any change will in consequence 
take place with regard to the arrange- 
ments for the discussion of the import- 
ant resolution on the paper for Tuesday 
next. Oris the Resolution to be dis- 
posed of in the four-hours sitting ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshiré, Slea- 
ford): I am very sensible of the unani- 
mous desire in many parts of the House 
that there should be an adequate dis- 
cussion of this question, and I would 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether it is not possible to make 
arrangements for devoting a whole day 
to the subject instead of merely an even- 
ing sitting. 

Mz. GLADSTONE (Edinburgh, Mid 
Lothian): I wish to express my con- 
currence in a very decided form with 
the request made to the right hon. 
Gentleman. Itis quite hopeless to make. 
effectual progress with a question of 
such complicity in the hours at the dis- 
posal of the House on Tuesday. 

*Me. W. H. SMITH: There is only 
one way of meeting the views of the 
right hon. Gentleman, that is by meeting 
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at 3 instead of 2 on Tuesday and taking 
the adjournment at the beginning of 
business. That would perhaps suit the 
views of the right hon. tleman. 
Eas GLaDsTonE signified dissent. | Per- 

aps it would be better not to come to 
a decision on the matter yet ; however, 
I will leave it open for further consider- 
ation on the part of hon. Members. But 
looking at the stress of the present con- 
dition of public business, I do not think 
that I am in a position to offer a larger 
amount of public time. 

Mr. SEXTON: May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether I may understand 
that no Irish Estimates will be taken 
before the Whitsuntide adjournment, 
and whether the right hon. Gentleman 
will consent not to take any of the Irish 
Estimates during the first two sittings 
of the House—that is before Monday, 
the 17th of June? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: If it is the 
desire of the right hon. Gentleman that 
no Irish business should be taken before 
Monday the 17th of June, I will 
undertake that that will be the case on 
the reassembling of the House, we 
propose to take the Army Estimates. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER ( Wolverhamp- 
ton): Will no Civil Service Estimates 
be taken on the Thursday on which the 
House re-assembles ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: Only the Army 
and possibly the Navy Estimates will be 
taken on the Thursday. 


y 


MERCHANT SHIPPING, 1888. 


Copy ordered, ‘‘of Tables showing 
the Progress of British Merchant 
Shipping.”—( Sir Michael Hicks Beach.) 

Copy presented accordingly; to lie 
upon the Table, and to fe printed. 
(No. 176. ] 


OFFICIAL SECRETS (EXPENSES) 
BILL. (No. 187.) 


Committee. to consider of authorizing 
the payment. out of moneys to be pro- 
vided by Parliament, out of the expen- 
ses of the prosecution in Scotland or 
Ireland of a misdemeanour under any 
Act of the present Session to prevent 
the disclosure of Official Documents and 
Information (Queen’s Recommendation 
ag Two-morrow, at Two of the 

ock. 


{May 30, 1889} 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
——I———— 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. No. (187.) 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned. 
Debate on Question [24th May], ‘‘ That 
the Bill be now read a second time.” 


Question again proposed. 


Me. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St.. 
Rollox): It may be thought by some 
hon. Members that a burgh Represen- 
tative has not the same interest in the 
discussion of this Bill as a county 
Member. In my own individual case, 
however, I happen to have considerable 
experience in reference to the local 
management of counties in Scotland, 
and I am able to speak from that ex- 
perience with regard to the proposals of 
this Bill. Asa rule, up to the present, 
we on this side of the House have had no. 
reason to complain of the course that 
Her Majesty’s Government have taken. 
on questions of general policy. They 
have merely given effect to Liberal. 
principles in the legislation they have. 
carried through this House. The Eng- 
lish Local Government Bill was con- 
ceived in the most Liberal spirit—so- 
Liberal indeed, that it bore contrast with. 
any similar measure which any Liberal 
Government had previously conceived. 
It would, however, bea mistake to sup+ 
pose that, because that was so, it was a. 
Bill which could be applied to Scotland.. 
In England the majority of the people 
belong to the Conservative Party, and. 
therefore the Local Government Bill 
necessarily partakes of a Conservative: 
character. Again, the people of England 
have not had the experience of a 
Government which is possessed by the 
people of Scotland. It would bea mis- 
take, therefore, to say that because a 
Bill is applicable to England it is also- 
applicable to Scotland. In Scotland most. 
of the people are Liberals ; every popu- 
lous place has its own burgh manage- 
ment. You have Road Trustee Boards,. 


you have Parochial Board management, 


and School Board management. We- 
have already in Scotland a measure of. 
Local Government which is unsurpassed. 
in any part of this kingdom or in any 

other kingdom in the world. We have 
in Scotland two forms of govern- 

ment. The Town Councils and School 
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Boards are purely elected bodies, whilst 
the Parochial Boards and Road Trustee 
Boards are only partly elected. It is a 
remarkable circumstance that the only 
Boards which command any confi- 
dence in Scotland are those which are 
wy elected, and I appeal to the right 

on. Gentleman the Lord Advocate to 
say whether he, or anyone else, has the 
smallest fault to find with those bodies. 
The partly elected Boards command no 
confidence whatever in the country. The 
ratepayers take no interest whatever in 
the elections to those bodies, aid only 
half-a-dozen people or so care to turn out 
to take part in them, simply because 
the representatives of the electors on the 
Boards are out-numbered by those who 
have no electoral qualification. We 
can, therefore, see that if this Bill were 
based upon a purely electoral principle, 
it would command universal assent in 
Scotland, whereas, if it remains based 
partly upon the electoral and partly on 
the property qualification it will com- 
mand no assent and no enthusiasm on 
the part of the general public in Scot- 
land. The Government have somehow 
or other got hold of the new notion that 


taxation and representation must go 


together. They have got this notion of 
taxation and representation going to- 
gether on the brain, and it is clouding 
their judgment. The old maxim was 
differently stated. It was that there 
should be no taxation without represen- 
tation. The principle of taxation and 
representation going together is not in 
operation in this country at all. The 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board (Mr. 
Ritchie) said in his speech that the 
electors ought to feel the rise and fall of 
the rates. It seems to me that you 
could not base your qualification upon a 
worse foundation than that of pecuniary 
and personal considerations. I notice 
that the Government object to sanitary 
matters being left to the care of the 
Parochial Boards in Scotland. Why 
are not sanitary matters adequately 
dealt with in Scotland? I can speak 
from experience, having been Chairman 
of a Parochial Board. It is because on 
the Parochial Boards you have 
@ preponderance of owners of pro- 
perty, and when complaiuts are made 
about the unsanitary condition of any 
property, the property owners at once 
Oppose the taking of active steps to 


Mr. Caldwell 
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remedy the condition of things simply 
because they have a personal interest 
in the matter. The proper course is to 
create a purely elected body which will 
act for the good of the general public, 
without being biassed by the amount of 
money which they may possibly be out 
of pocket by the adoption of proper 
measures. In this Bill the Government 
do not carry out the principle of taxa- 
tion and representation going together. 
At present the Commissioners of Supply 
pay the whole of the taxes with one 
exception. The Bill proposes to take 
the management of affairs out of their 
hands and to hand them over to an 
elected body. The result will be that 
the ratepayers will have a prepon- 
derating voice in the management of 
matters, although they may not pay a 
single copper towards the expenditure. 
Under the Parliamentary franchisea man 
who does not pay any of the Imperial 
taxes may vote for a Member of Parlia- 
ment. The household franchise is not 
given to a man occupying a dwelling 
because he occupies that dwelling, but 
merely for purposes of registration. If, 
instead of a census every 10 years we 
had one every year, we might put on 
the roll every man of 21 years of age 
who was on the register at the time 
when the previous census was taken 
The model Liberal doctrine on which 
the Constitution of this country is 
at present based is that of the 
government of the people by the 
people and for the people. All law in 
this country is the expression of the will 
of the people, and the wumulative 
wisdom of the people is the basis of our 
system. The men who are selected to 
represent the people are not selected 
on account of any personal or pecuniary 
interest they may have in the matters 
with which they have to deal, and it 
would be the greatest possible mis- 
take for Parliament to introduce the 
element of self-interest and the element 
of property into the management 
of our local affairs. Well, then it is 
said that we should extend the jurisdic- 
tion of the County Councils to such sub- 
jects as that of education. If you are 
going to adopt a course of that kind you 
ought certainly to establish the County 
Councils on a wide basis. I think it is 
a great misfortune that at the present 
time we have so many registers. We 
could in a very simple way use the 
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Parliamentary register as the basis of 
the local registers. In the case of 
burghs, all we should have to do would 
be to add those who desire to be added 
in respect of being women or Peers. By 
adopting a proposal of this kind we 
should obtain a uniform register, which 
would be made up every year and which 
would apply to burgh and county alike. 
The School Board, Parochial Board, and 
County Council elections might take 
place alternately. With regard to the 
police, there is a great unwillingness on 
the part of the Government to hand 
over the control of the police to the 
County Councils in accordance with the 
system adopted in the burghs. It 
must be admitted that no fault has 
hitherto been found with the manage- 
ment of the police by the burghs. It is 
said that in the Highlands it might not 
be advisable to give the management of 
the police to some of the County 
Councils. But I would ask whether it 
is wise to base this new system of 
Local Government upon an exceptional 
case which might never arise? You 


ulways have the power to pass an Act 
of Parliament to meet exceptional cases, 


and you can, if you wish, insert some 
special power in this Bill, such as that 
of authorizing the Sheriff to interfere in 
exceptional circumstances. It would be, 
however, in my opinion, a great mis 
take to withhold from the people the con- 
trol of the police. The police force is, 
practically, the representative of the 
eople in maintaining law and order. 
ou are by degrees converting it into a 
military force. You are giving it a 
military training and taking away from 
it that civil character which has 
hitherto appertained to it. We say 
that it ought to retain the characteristics 
of a civil force, and that its control ought 
to be entrusted to the people. I venture 
to say that if the Bill be passed upon its 
present lines, it will awaken no en- 
thusiasm whatever in Scotland. It 
introduces the. possibility of the rate- 
payers being saddled with increased 
expenditure, and the result is that, as 
far as the ratepayers are concerned, you 
might as well not have passed it at all. 
With regard to the financial arrange- 
ments of the measure, I think the 
Government have altogether overlooked 
the local purposes for which grants in 
aid have been given. Iam not one of 
those who object to the application to 


{May 30, 1889} 
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education of the sum available for dis- 
tribution, but I would point out that 
the Government are taking up a very 
inconsistent attitude in this matter. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer some 
time ago pointed out that taxation bore 
unjustly on property, and he handed 
over a certain amount of Imperial taxa- 
tion to the Local Authorities. One and 
a half per cent of the Probate Duty was 
handed over by him to local taxation as 
a contribution from realty. When they 
have appropriated the money in this 
way, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and the Government turn round and 
say, ‘‘ Here is £171,000 for the purpose 
which the majority of the people of 
Scotland wish—namely, free education.” 
What I wish to point out is this, that 
the whole of that £171,000 was appro- 
priated in Scotland as it was appropri- 
ated in England and in Ireland, and it 
was a just contribution from the 
Imperial Exchequer for the relief of the 
local ratepayer, and for that purpose 
alone. Now you are intercepting this 
£171,000. I do not say much about 
that, only I do object to your saying 
that this, which is the property of the 
local taxpayer, is money handed over 
to him, asif you were devoting £171,000 
for the purposes of free education. You 
might just as well get this money out of 
the local rates as intercept this money, 
for it is the local taxpayers’ money that 
you are dealing with here. What is the 
use of trying to cut and carve about 
£171,000? Let the whole of the local 
grants go to the local ratepayer, and 
then have the boldness to say to him, 
‘Now you have got those contributions, 
we mean to abolish school fees, and we 
will pay whatever is necessary for the 
purpose of bringing education up to the 
proper standard.” That would be states- 
manlike; but, instead, the Government 
are adopting a policy which willland them 
in inextricable confusion. I support the 
application of this money to free educa- 
tion. As to the £30,000 given to the 
Highlands, I concur in the criticisms 
offered on this side of the House. One 
half of that sum has gone to the landed 
proprietors and the other half to a por- 
tion of the tenants. To the poor people 
of the Highlands not one halfpenny of 
this £30,000 will go. They are too poor 
to pay rates, and therefore not one single 
copper of this money will go to their 
relief. More than that, you are not 
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removing the sources of poverty. If 
you would just lay out the capital value 
of the £30,000 in promoting public 
works, in opening communications with 
the Highlands, then you would enablethe 

ple to earn a living for themselves by 
oni industry, and you would relieve 
the burden on the rates. It is not by sub- 
sidising the rates that you will do away 
with poverty, but by removing the 
sources. We are an Imperial country, 
an United Kingdom. Scotland is not a 
separate part of this kingdom; and if dis- 
tress exists in Scotland, it is the duty of 
the United Kingdom to relieve that dis- 
tress. The Government by their action 
are going to establish a separatist doc- 
trine; you are going to treat Scotland 
separately. If you are going to allo- 
cate the money to Scotland, our an- 
swer is, ‘‘Give us a Parliament in 
Scotland and we will allocate the 
money, for we have to support our 
own poor. We do not require your 
assistance.” We find that Conserva- 
tive Members on the other side will 
concur in the view that the money 
should be paid out of the Imperial Ex- 
chequer. You cannot treat distress in 
one part of the kingdom differently 
from distress in another part. We do 
not object to your works for distress in 
Ireland ; we only regret that Ireland is 
in a position to require assistance. We 
are proud that we do not require assist- 
ance. If, however, any part of our 
country does require assistance, then we 
hold it has a just claim upon the United 
Kingdom. Then with regard to the 
£35,000 for roads. Here, again, is the 
most unfair treatment of the burgh 
ratepayer compared with the county 
ratepayer. I would like the Lord Ad- 
vocate to explain why, two years ago, 
the grant for roads was doubled. There 
was a Supplementary Estimate brought 
in, and £35,000 was added. Nobody 
asked for any explanation. For myself, 
I thought the amount had been omitted 
in the original estimate, so I allowed it 
to pass. We can now see the reason of 
the addition. It laid the foundation 
for saying that last year we granted 
£70,000 to roads. It was done in v.ew 
of the Local Government Bill coming 
on, and that is how you managed it. 
Now, how do you divide the money 
granted for roads? The grants are 
made according to the cost of mainten- 
ance of roads. Now, the cost of main- 
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tenance of roads in counties is exactly 
double the cost in burghs, yet you 
give £60,000 to the counties and 
£10,000 to the burghs. Why do you 
not distribute the money according to 
the cost of maintenance in the usual 
way? You give the counties six 
times, instead of twice, what the 
burghs obtain. The President of the 
Local Government Board says the towns- 
people use the country roads. But if 
the country people bring produce into 
the towns it is for their profit, and if 
burgh tradesmen take goods to them 
it is for their convenience; or if excur- 
sionists from the town use the country 
roads, they spend their money amon 

the inhabitants of the country. Loo 

at it in whatever way you will, you find 
that the country roads are used for the 
purposes of the people of the country, 
and they really get the benefit of their 
own roads. With regard to free educa- 
tion, the Government have acknow- 
ledged the principle. It is impossible 
for them to withdraw from the position 
they have taken up; and if the prin- 
ciple is not fully carried out, it is not 
because the principle is wrong, but be- 
cause there is not sufficient money for 
the particular purpose. It will be very 
difficult indeed in future to collect the 
school fees after the Government have 
acknowledged the principle of free educa- 
tion. There is no use in trying to stop 
short on this question. We must go 
the whole way. Stopping short would 
be a cause of greater grievances than if 
we had never touched the matter at 
all. It is said you are going to relieve 
the lower standards, but I maintain 
that the more important are the higher 
standards, in the interests of the de- 
velopment of education and skilled 
labour, which is the most valuable 
possession a country can-have. Then, 
again, look at the decision in regard to 
Scotland. Standard V. is to be made 
compulsory, whereas Standard LV. is 
compulsory in England; so that you 
make the child a burden upon the Scotch 
parent a year longer than upon the 
English parent. I heard some remark- 
able statements from the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Wigtonshire. He was 
educated before the School Boards came 


into existence, and that may explain in 
some way his arithmetical calculations. 
I think the Scotch Education Depart- 
ment must have inspired his figures. 
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The hon. Member for North Aberdeen 
said that the parents of three children at 
school would pay £3 18s. a year for six 
years, and he showed the difference in 
the cost of paying school fees and pay- 
ing for the relief of school fees from the 
rates. According tothe hon. Baronet 
the Member for Wigtonshire a parent in 
Aberdeen, if he occupied a £12 house, 
would pay 2s. 3d. a year, and the amount 
spread over 30 years would be £3 7s. 6d., 
and if a parent had three children at 
school the saving would only be 7s. 6d. 
The average school fees in Scotland are 
13s. for one child, and when it has passed 
the Fifth Standard, for which the average 
education is’six years, the average pay- 
ment for the child would be £3 18s., 
and if there were two children it would 
be £7 16s. The hon. Baronet went 
further, and said the third child goes 
free ; but it is only free for three years, 
and if he will make the calculation for 
himself he will find the amount to be 
between £10 and £11 which the parent 
will have to pay in regard to school 
fees. Just look at the difference. The 
parent has to pay £10 or £11 within 
ten years at a time when it is most diffi- 
cult for him to bring up his children ; 


but in the case of fue, Sere rate that is 


pigs over 30 years. But I will take 
the hon. Baronet a little farther. If he 
will calculate the interest the school fees 
cost the man, and balance his position 
at the end of 30 years, he will find that 
the parent will have paid £20 more in 
principal and interest that way than 
in the other, and yet the hon. Baronet 
tried to make out that the saving was 
7s. 6d. On another point the hon. 
Baronet said that, by giving free educa- 
tion in the first three standards, the 
Government had assured the greatest 
good to the greatest number, and that 
is so in a pecuniary sense. But when 
we are speaking of education we do not 
speak of it in that sense ; and I ask, are 
you doing the greatest good to the 
children ? 

Sir H. MAXWELL (Wigton): We 
cheapen the fees. 

Mr. CALDWELL : I admit that you 
give the parent the advantage of 
cheaper fees, but that is all. @ say 
the ‘best thing to. do is not to give 
free education in the lower standards, 
but rather, by getting the parent to pay 
for education in those standards, to give 
him an inducement to continue the 
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education in the higher standards. In 
this way you will be doing the greatest 
to the children and to the nation. 

e do not look at this as a matter of 
pounds, shillings, and pence; we want 
to place it on a broader and wider basis 
in the interests of education generally. 
The hon. Baronet also said they had 
adopted the principle of the School 
Board, fixing lower fees for the lower 
standards. But why are the fees low 
in the lower standards? It is be- 
cause the cost of education is 
much less in the lower than in the 
higher standards. In the lower 
standards you employ pupil teachers, 
and consequently pay them less than is 
er to the teachers employed in the 

igher standards. But does it not occur 
to the hon. Baronet that in giving the 
Government grant this process was 
reversed, because in that case the higher 
grant is given for the higher education ; 
and that being so, why, in the case of 
this Bill, should the Government give 
the larger sum to the lower standards ? 

Sir H. MAXWELL: What I said 
was that the proposal of the Government 
followed the example set by the School 
Boards in recognizing the necessity of 
free, or comparatively free, education in 
the lower standards. 

Mr. CALDWELL: The hon. 
Baronet said that the parents, having 
saved the cost of the fees in the earlier 
period, will be able to pay them in thelater 
period. Does he,as a practical man, mean 
to say that Scotch parents will lay aside so 
much every year so that it will be avail- 
able when the time comes for the pu 
of paying the higher fees of the School 
Board? It is not at all probable that 
this will be the case; on the contrary, 
if they have not been called on to pay 
at the earlier stages, they will be the 
less inclined to do so at the later ones; 
besides which, the children being older 
cost more for food and clothing, and 
there is also a greater temptation to 
withdraw the children, if they can find 
sufficient excuse, in order to put them 
to work. I would say that if we give 
any relief at all, we ought to relieve the 
higher education and not the lower. I 
will not detain the House longer, only 
to point out to the Government that if 
they do not proceed on a wide basis, 
but insist on holding to the lines of this 
Bill, they may as well not pass it at all, 
If it were not for the education clauses. 
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I would much rather see the Bill 
shelved. The Government need not think 
they can stop short of going the whole 
length of Standard V; and they will 
find that not only will they have to 
go this length, in Scotland, but they 
will have to do the same thing in 
England because the Liberal Party will 
make it a test question that the parent 
should have no school fees to pay, as in 
Scotland. I am not at the present 
moment concerned about the local 
ratepayer. In England, however, 
where you have given so much in relief 
of the ratepayers, you will not be able 
to take the money out of their pockets 
again for the purposes of free education. 
Tho English ratepayer will have a 
strong objection to the local rates being 
used for De cciunticnel schools. That 
is an objection you cannot well get 
over; so that the result will be that 
from bye-election to bye-election you 
will be gradually forced to adopt the 
principle of free education, and being 
unable to saddle it on the ratepayers, 
you will eventually have to take the 
money from the Imperial Exchequer. 
*Sm G.. TREVELYAN (Bridge- 
ton, Glasgow): I shall reserve my 
congratulations upon these Bills 
until they leave the House, but I 
trust they will be read a _ second 
and third time together, and that 
they will be considered by the same 
Committee, whatever that Committee 
may be, as the alterations to be 
made by that Committee will be 
extremely important. The English 
Members have long been in the habit of 
saying that the Scotch Members are a 
Parliament within a Parliament, and 
they say thisin praiseof us. We have 
now arrived at a time when that state- 
ment can be tested; we have come to a 
period when we shall be able to see 
whether matters concerning Scotland 
solely are to be managed in accordance 
with Scotch opinion. I should be very 
glad if we could have that Parliament 
within a Parliament which is proposed 
by my Friend the hon. Member for 
Leith Burghs (Mr. Munro Ferguson), 
but if that is not to be the case, and 
these Bills are to be discussed in Com- 
mittee of the;whole House, I earnestly 
trust that the majority of the Scotch 
Members will not be overborne by the 
majority of the English Members, 
especially English Members, who do not 
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care to inform themselves as to what 
Scotch opinion is by listening to Scotch 
debates. Now, Sir, these Bills are drawn 
in such a manner that it will be very easy 
after Whitsuntide forthe Scotch Members. 
to make up and declare their minds on 
every separate point ; and in this debate 
on the Second Reading—a debate in 
which so many Members wish to speak 
—I shall try to be as brief as possible in 
setting forward as clearly as I can those 
matters which I think ought to be 
altered in these Bills. First of all, I 
come to the constituency that is to elect 
the County Council. I quite agree with 
my hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for the Elgin Burghs, that it is a great 
pity that the opportunity has not been 
taken for consolidating the electoral 
arrangements of Parochial Boards, 
County Councils, and Parliament. We 
have got a separate constituency for 
Parliament, and I earnestly trust we 
shall have a separate constituency 
for the County Councils and Parochial 
Boards if it be necessary seriously 
to discuss the Parochial Boards Bill, 
which, however, I hope we shall 
not see again this Session. The 
service franchise-holder, whose house 
is not separately rated, and who 
does not pay the rates himself, does not 
have a vote. Now the compound house- 
holder pays the rates in the shape of a 
higher rent, and exactly in the same 
way the service franchise man paid the 
rates in the shape of receiving diminished 
wages, and it is absolutely impossible to 
turn the flank of that position. There 
are one or two points on which we may 
gaia experience from the English Act. 

know that in Northumberland, which 
so much resembles the southern counties 
of Scotland, excessive lisappointment 
was felt by the service franchise 
voters when they found they had 
not the vote. Not only were they 
excluded from the list, but from the 
polling booth. I am proud to say that 
these men were very much disappointed 
and regarded it as a personal misfortune 
that had befallenthem. The President 
of the Local Governnmient Board found, 
in the fact that the service voters were 
so numerous, an argument why they 
should not be p on the i ei > 
I must say, however, that when Parlia- 
ment is considering what is to be the 
constituency of a self-governing nation, 
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because of their number is most extra- 
ordinary. 

*Tae PRESIDENT or trae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD(Mr. Riroutz, 
Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): May I 
point out that that was not the reason I 
gave. I was dealing with and assuming 
a ratepaying franchise, and my argument 
was that inasmuch as the service voters 
did not pay rates and were a large ma- 
jority in the constituencies, it was cer- 
tainly contrary to sound principle that the 
majority who did not pay rates should 
practically have the control with refer- 
ence to a rate-paying franchise. 

*Srr G. TREVELYAN: I am quite 
willing to leave the argument as the 
right hon. Gentleman has stated it, and 
I assert that the argument depends on 
the great numbers of these men. Now 
it appears to me that the argument 
should go the other way. The Sec- 
retary for Ireland went still fur- 
ther. He said the extension of the 
present system would embrace new 
functions and attributes, and that the 
County Councils, before many years had 
elapsed, will be entrusted with other and 
more important functions than are yet 
given tothem. He added that he was 
not prepared to hand over the whole of 
these powers to people who do not now 
and never will contribute to the rates. 
Therefore the Secretary for Ireland 
thinks that because new functions are to 
be given to the Council, and because the 
social, moral and intellectual interests of 
the people are to be gradually handed 
over to those Councils he has found 
in that fact an additional reason 
for excluding them from its deli- 
berations. I hope that the English Mem- 
bers will not be deceived by the name 
of ‘‘ service franchise.” These men are 
not the personal servants of gentlemen, 
they are not grooms and gardeners; 
they are the very pick of the population. 
They are men who, from their character 
and habits of life, are peculiarly inde- 
pendent men, taking great interest in 
all the social and intellectual affairs of 
the neighbourhood—a very superior 
class of agricultural labourers equal to 
any that is to be found in any part of 
the world. To say that they are not a 
class of men who can be trusted with 
public money because they are likely to 
expend it too freely is really too strong 
an order. [Cries of “Oh!”] Then 
what was the meaning of insisting on 
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the direct payment of rates? They are 
men who, by their nature, are econo- 
mical, who hate jobbery, and who like 
to have their fall ennyworth for their 
penny. In 1861 there was a Report of 
a Commission on Education, which 
showed that, at a time when English 
rural districts were often dark and igno- 
rant, these service voters in the South of 
Scotland could all read with ease and 
almost all write with accuracy and 
precision. I remember distinctly in the 
controversy upon household suffrage in 
the counties that it was for the sake of 
these men largely that the county fran- 
chise was obtained. Then having for 
their sake given their countrymen the 
Parliamentary franchise, are we going 
to deny them a share in managing their 
local affairs? They contribute likewise 
to the fund which is allotted in aid of 
rates. What do you say tothe Probate 
Duty? I knew a man of this class 
whose widow has been able to spend 
£200 in purchasing an annuity and 
another whose furniture was sold for 
£55; which would bring them both 
within the range of those who contribute 
to the Probate Duty. I cannot put the 
matter better than it was put by my 
right hon. Friend the Member for the 
Stirling Burghs (Mr. Campbell-Banner- 
man) 20 years ago. When my right hon. 
Friend brought forward his Resolution 
for establishing Oounty Councils he 
asked the House to trust the govern- 
ment as well as the financial part of the 
administration of the counties to those 
whom they were not afraid to trust in 
regard to Imperial matters, and with the 
control of the national expenditure. 
That is what we are going to urge upon 
theCommitteenow. My right hon. Friend 
thought so 20 yeurs ago, and we on this 
side of the House think the same 
thing now and intend to emphasize it. 
The suggestion which has been advanced 
by the Government to mitigate the 
grievance that the service occupier might 
voluntarily pay the rates, and so become 
a voter, I must condemn as dangerous 
in its tendency, because the moment 
such a system is introduced it offers a 
premium to wirepullers to interfere with 
the voters. It is an idea which was 
absolutely blown out of the water in the 
debate of 1867 by the late Mr. Bright 
and the late Mr. Forster, which showed. 
the absurdity of the proposition that in 
a few weeks the Government had to 
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abandon it. Yet the proposal of Mr. 
Disraeli was a trifle compared with that 
of the Government now. It is a danger- 
ous principle because it introduces the 
system of a man doing some voluntary 
act in order that he may get the vote. 
I regard this principle, if extended 
elsewhere, with absolute dismay, and 
I regarded the application of it in 
the present Bill as a strange and 
petty and almost trifling device. The 
next point is the question of keeping 
alive the Commissioners of Supply to 
make a committee to deal with the 
standing expenditure and the police. It 
is said in defence of that part of the 
scheme that the whole cost of the police 
of the counties falls on the owners. 
Who, then, pays the License Duties? 
Everybody knows that these Duties do 
not fall on the owners of the soil. The 
Lord Advocate has not yet been able to 
lay on the Table a Paper giving the 
distribution of the License Duties in 
Scotland, but that in the English 
counties fully one-half consists of 
public house licenses, liquor licenses, 
and tobacco licenses, which certainly 
do not fall upon the landlords. But 
I do not care who pays for the police. 
The question is, whom does law, order, 
and the morality of the locality concern ? 
Wherever there is local Government 
there law and order are the first care. I 
used to represent the burgh of Hawick— 
a very high-spirited burgh indeed. 
Law and order were ticklish things 
on one or two occasions there. I have 
seen the town of Hawick in a state 
of the most terrible excitement, and 
if the charge of the police had been 
in the hands of the Sheriff that day the 
peace would not have been preserved ; 
but it was in the hands of the provost, 
whose politics differ from my own, 
but who was a man whom everybody 
in the town knew and trusted, and who 
knew the localities, town, and the temper 
of the people, and the whole thing went 
off as peaceably as possible. In my 
opinion it will be the same wherever 
there is a prospect of disorder if the 
people feel that the police are their 
police and are in their hands. I asked 
a friend of mine, a chairman of a County 
Council, a man also of different politics 
from my own, whether there was any- 
thing he wished to change with respect 
to the County Council, and he said there 
was one thing, and only one, and that 
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was the Joint Committees of Magistrates 
and Delegates from the County Council, 
and the reason he gave was that the 
jealousy and ill-feeling of class against 
class he had seen in that body was the 
feeling against elected Magistrates as 
members of the Committee. The con- 
sequence was that no Gentleman filling 
an ex officio position, however much 
respected he might be, was chosen on 
the Committee. It will be just the 
same in Scotland. None of these ad 
valorem Commissioners of Supply will be 
chosen on the Committee. I think the 
Government have shown no reason what- 
ever for putting a slight upon the inbabi- 
tants of Haddingtonshire and Mid 
Lothian by saying that they are not as 
fit to manage their own police as the 
inhabitants of Glasgow and Dundee. 
With regard to another point, I utterly 
deny that because the landlord is to pay 
the capital expenditure upon the roads 
the ratepayer should not have an equal 
vote in the management. It is not only 
a question of who is to pay for the roads. 
The land of the country for certain pur- 
poses belongs as much to the people of 
the country as to the landlords, and we 
think that they ought to have certain 
rights which they do not possess now. 
We think they ought to have a right to 
sites for places of worship and to a cer- 
tain amount of ground for allotments. 
But their first right, and their un- 
disputed right, is the right of way. 
The question of roads or how a road is 
to go is not one for the man across 
whose land the road is to pass. It would 
be as monstrous a thing to allow land- 
lords to say how a road should go as it 
would be to have a Committee of Land- 
lords Upstairs appointed to say how a 
railroad isto go. The roads are just as 
much the rights of the public as the 
land off the roads is the right of the 
landlords. Then again, I take it that 
there would be a very strong opposition 
to allowing the County Council to choose 
a Chairman from outside. Another 
point on which the county should be 
put on a level with the town is in having 
elected Magistrates. No argument has 
been brought forward to show that what 
is good and safe for thetown would not be 
good and safe for the county, and these 
Magistrates, when elected, ought to have 
the same duties and responsibilities, 
including licensing, as are in the hands 
of the Magistrates of the towns. I now 
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come, in conclusion, to the finance 
scheme, which has already been ably 
argued by my hon. Friend the Member 
for North Aberdeen (Mr. Hunter). I 
express my entire adherence to his 
view that in regard to the abolition of 
the education fee, it is a fatal defect to 
begin with the lower standards. The 
effect will be to discourage parents from 
allowing their children to proceed to the 
upper standards at atime when possibly 
the wages which the children might 
earn have become a consideration. The 
Education Institute of Scotland has sent 
round to Members a paper in which 
they condemn the proposal as objection- 
able, and recommended that the whole 
sum from the Probate Duty should be 
applied to the remission of school fees. 
It is plain to any one who listened to 
the hon. Member for North Aberdeen 
that the question could be settled. There 
is, to begin with, the £30,000 for the 
Highlands, which it is quite clear the 
Highlands do not want. Iam notsorry 
to give money to the Highlands provided 
it comes out of the right pocket and 
goes into the right pocket. I object 
to its being given to landlords in the 
way in which it is proposed to be 
given. But if it were given to theschools 
it would benefit both landlords and 
people; the former because the school 
rates bear unfairly upon them, and 
the latter in the form of relief from 
school fees. Ihave no wish to be unjust 
to the landlords. I think they have 
suffered and suffered extensively, but 
the grant given in this way will relieve 
them exactly where they have suffered. 
There is at present an enormous differ- 
ence in the school rates of different 

laces with the same rateable value. 

or instance, the schools in Berwickshire 
cost £5,000, whereas in Invernessshire 
they cost £12,600. One great cause of 
this is the irregularity, and even more 
than irregularity, of the payment of 
school fees. In the Highlands the 
attendance of the children is exception- 
ally irregular—in the Lewis, forexample, 
the average attendance is only 1,900, 
with 4,000 school places. In one 
group of parishes where £195 ought 
to have been collected only £5 was 
collected. The result has been to 
commit a great injustice to the 
ratepayers, and I think that every penny 
that can be given to the Highlands out 
of the Probate Duty ought to be given 
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in order to get rid of the payment of 
fees for aa The Highlands 
specially want help in the matter of 
education. I hope the Government 
will not object to go further in this Bill 
than they went in the English Bill. The 
Scotch Education Act has been a vast 
improvement on the English, and the 
same course should be followed with the 
Scotch Local Government Act. I 
hope the Government will consult 
Scotch opinion so as to make, as the hon. 
Member for the College Division of 
Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) said, the County 
Government of Scotland as admirable 
as the existing system of Local Guvern= 
ment in Burghs. Less than the Scotch 
Burghs have the Scotch Counties will 
not care to condescend to take. 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. P. 
B. Rosertson, Buteshire): In replying 
to the various arguments and inquiries 
which have been addressed to me in 
the course of the Debate, I wish, in the 
first place, without speaking in any con- 
troversial sense, to say that I think it 
will hardly be disputed that the Debate 
of late has shown certain signs of repe- 
tition, and a large number of points 
have been raised which are really more 
suitable for the Committee stage of the 
Bill. Various important questions have 
been brought under the attention of the 
House by hon. Gentlemen on both sides, 
and all of them will form proper sub- 
jects for inquiry and consideration. 
have been asked by my hon. Friend 
the Member for the Partick division of 
Lanarkshire (Mr. Oraig Sellar), what is 
to be the number of councillors assigned 
to each county. The duty of fixing the 
number is assigned to the Secretary for 
Scotland. But, following the precedent 
of the Bill of last year, I will undertake 
that an indication shall be given of the 
scheme which the Government pro 
toadopt. I have no reason tocomplain 
of the strictures which have been passed 
on the Bill by the Front Bench op 
site. My right hon. Friend the Mem 
for Clackmannan (Mr. J. B. Balfour) 
made a most urbane and copious attempt 
to belittle the scope of the Bill; but he 
did it in so agreeable a manner that he 
did not leave any ill-feeling behind. 
But, although copious in his objections, 
he failed to make good those which he 
pointed out. He said that this Bill is 
conspicuous by the number of subjects 
with which it does not deal, and among 
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these he specified education and the 

r. Now, does my right hon. and 
earned Friend mean that education and 
the poor are to be transferred from 
parochial into county questions? Isthe 
unit of administration for education to 
be the county instead of the parish? 
If my right hon. Friend does not mean 
this, his speech was a piece of rhetoric 
rather than argument. If he meant 
that the County Council was to exercise 
a revising power, and to be a sort of 
Court of review, serious and compli- 
cated questions would arise. Then the 
right hon. Member for the Bridgeton 
Division (Sir G. Trevelyan) has referred 
to the administration of justice. But 
has the right hon. Gentleman any idea 
of the kind of business with which the 
County Magistrate has to deal? The 
. right hon. Gentleman ought to have 
known that the tendency has been in all 
matters of importance for the jurisdic. 
tion of the Magistrates to be exercised 
by the paid and legally trained Sheriff. 
Then it is said that the Government 
have failed to present a_ sufficiently 
popular basis of election. But has the 
right hon. Gentleman consulted with 
Scotch Members on the Front Opposition 
Bench? Let me refer to the speech of 
the hon. Member for Banff (Mr. Duff), 
made in February, 1889, in which the 
hon. Member said there were two alter- 
natives, either to alter the incidence of 
the rates, or to allow the owners to con- 
tinue to have the management of the 
rates. 

Mr. DUFF (Banffshire): I was re- 
ferring exclusively to the rates falling 
on the proprietor and not to the general 
principle of rating. 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: That is 
my point. We are leaving the rates the 
hon. Gentleman referred to upon the 
owners, and yet we are proposing to 

ive a popular suffrage. The hon. 
ntleman thinks that is not a logical 
method of carrying out the system of 
rating because, he says. you ought to 
have owners and owners only. I hope, 
before the right hon Gentleman falls 
foul of the service franchise, he will 
procure some appearance of unanimity 
on the Front Bench opposite. I think 
the right hon. Gentleman has discussed 
the service franchise in a more acri- 
monious spirit than was necessary. 
I would deprecate the heated discussion 
of asubject which is one to be calmly 
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considered. The right hon. Member 


for the Bridgeton Division says that 


registration has been combined with 
voting as a convenient way of making 
up alist of names. Is it for that 
reason that a man who is assessed and 
does not pay his rates does not get the 
vote? The proposalsof the Bill have been 
criticized in some cases fairly, and in 
others with much unfairness. It has 
been represented that we have tried to 
exclude the service franchise. We have 
done nothing of the kind. As to the 
objection of the right hon. Member for 
Clackmannan that the service voter must 
claim, there is something in it, but the 
lodger has to claim every year. On this 
question, whether better provision might 
be formed for dealing with the service 
franchise holders, the Government are 
quite prepared to consider the matter. 
The House, I am sure, will believe that 
weare guided by this consideration—that 
it might be rash to introduce into the 
control of the County Council a class 
who are not consciously affected by the 
increase in the rates. The point is 
that we should obtain some guarantee 
for a due sense of responsibility on the 
= of the voter; a sense of responsi- 

ility which the call of the rate collector 
is best calculated to enforce. I pass 
from that to the question of stereotyping, 
as to which there is an interesting fetid 
sity of opinion. Attacks have been made 
from various quarters upon our pro- 
posals. The problem is how are you 
fairly and equitably to give popular 
representations, and at the same time 
not to increase the rates. What we 
propose is simply this. We desire that 
the landlords should not benefit by the 
change, although it may involve a cer- 
tain diminution of their political in- 
fluence. We desire that the present 
burdens on the land should remain, but 
we think it only fair that the landlords 
should be protected against administra- 
tion which is no longer in their hands, 
and which may throw fresh burdens 
upon them. We say that the existing 
rates sha!lcontinue, and if there is any 
increment that it shall fall half on 
the owner and half on the occupier. 
It is said that a large part of the present 
burden has arisen m expenditure 
upon permanent works packed into a 
few years which might have been spread 
over a longer term of years. It is well 
worthy of consideration whether a 
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burden of this kind should not be 
treated as the normal burden taking one 
ear with another which falls upon the 
nd. It is said that in certain counties 
there has been an enormous and extra- 
ordinary expenditure. We propose to 
take the average expenditure for five 
ears, but if it is thought that it would 
more equitable and more likely to 
arrive at the true state of the facts to 
take a longer number of years, that is 
certainly a question which ought to be 
considered. Our desire is to ascertain 
what is the proportion of the rates 
which represents the existing burdens 
on the landlord, and having ascertained 
that, then to apportion anything 
additional between the owner and the 
occupier, The right hon. Member for 
‘Clackmannan says that what we propose 
is to fix for all time the burden that 
shall fall upon the owners without tak- 
ing into account any fluctuations in the 
value of property. Now the point is 
this. The criticisms which have been 
offered might be just if they fixed the 
gross amount of the rates, but they do 
not do that. They fix the rates. Let 
me take 2d. in the pound. Suppose we 
had £1,000. If that increased to £2,000, 
then there would be 2,000 twopences 
instead of 1,000. The former of the 
roposals rests on its intrinsic merits. 
hen the right hon. Gentleman pro- 
sed to throw upon the tenants one- 
alf of the rates which fall upon the 
owners, he proposed to put upon the 
tenants what may be not _incor- 
rectly described as a new burden 
of £100,000 a year. That is the 
only proposal competing with the 
roposal of the Government. If the 
overnment had proposed that before 
the abstraction hoo the power of 
the country gentlemen they should have 
made those gentlemen a present of 
£100,000 a year, what speeches the 
right hon. Member for Bridgeton would 
have made in the House and the country. 
I, therefore, hope the country will note 
that our proposal is to leave the burden 
on the landlords, while right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite have no alternative 
proposal to make except to take 
£100,000 off the landlords and plant 
it on the tenants. I do not think these 
proposals will find very much acceptance, 
or that they will be very forcibly 
pressed, and I therefore turn to 
another topic of great importance. 
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The question of the police is one 
which every man who holds, or has 
held, or may hold office, is bound to 
speak on with great circumspection. It 
is a subject from which should be pro- 
scribed all the demagogic arts, although 
I am not sure that that has been so to- 
night. It was so when my right hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
Clackmannan (Mr. J. P. B. Balfour) de- 
clined to commit himself against the 
Government proposals. For my part I 
should rene it as an act of criminal 
folly for any Government to try and get 
popularity out of this question. It is 
easy to praise the people and say they 
have confidence in them, but what the 
Government have thought proper to do 


is to place the control of the 
ag where popultrity should not 
e attainable. r do not say the 


County Councillors would act other- 
wise than from a sense of duty, but the 
subject of the management of the police 
may be put into the crucible of elec- 
tioneering vanity or popularity hunting, 
and lead to excitement and discussion 
on matters as to which excitement and 
discussion are not the proper methods 
of obtaining the objects in view. The 
Government are not starting a new 
system, but merely logically carrying 
out existing Acts. It is a mistake to 
assume that the Commissioners of 
Supply have uncontrolled manage- 
ment of the police. According to the 
Act of 1857, passed under a Liberal 
Government, the Police Committee con- 
sisted of the Lord Lieutenant, the Sheriff, 
and a number of elected Commissioners 
of Supply, from three to 15; there 
might, therefore, be a Committee of 
which three were elected and two 
official. Therefore, when the Govern- 
ment are taunted with distrust of 
the County Councils, I retort that 
they are merely doing what the Legis- 
lature has implied with regard to the 
Commissioners of Supply. So much for 
the counties; but the right hon. and 
learned Member for Clackmannan and 
others have spoken of the burghs, 
Under the general police statute in 
Scotland, on the vital question of the 
dismissal or appointment of an inspec- 
tor of police and the question of his 
salary, nothing can be done without the 
concurrence of the provost of the burgh 
and the sheriff of the county, and, in 
case of difference, a reference to the 
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Lord Advocate. In the case of | 
towns like Glasgow and Edinburgh, 
where there have been more recent op- 
portunities of legislating upon that sub- 
ject, there are similar provisions to those 
of the General Police Act. It is, there- 
fore, erroneous to say the Government 
are departing from the existing police 
system of the counties or the practice of 
the burghs. On that subject I trust the 
House will ogee the Government in 
standing firmly by their proposals. 
Now, my right hon. and learned Friend 
has said the Government should rest 
satisfied with the check they have in 
the power of the Secretary for Scotland 
to refuse the half contribution for the 
clothing and pay of the police. Sup- 
"ome that were to occur, the result would 
e, in the first plate, that a very heavy 
burden would be thrown, not upon the 
eople properly to blame, but upon the 
andlords and ratepayers, and what 
would the effect of the refusal of the 
as be except to paralyze the police ? 
t would be particularly inefficacious in 
the case put by the. right hon. and 
learned gentleman—that is, in a crisis. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
said that this idea on the part of the 
Government was due to the disturbed 
state of some parts of the Highlands. The 
Government necessarily had in view 
both the Highlands and the Lowlands 
of Scotland in drawing up their scheme. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
said that the Government ought to deal 
with Scotland piecemeal, but is there 
agreement on that point? Does the right 
hon. Gentlemancarry with him the repre- 
sentatives of the crofter districts? Al- 
though the considerations affecting the 
north-west Highlands did influence the 
Government, apart from them altogether 
the Government deemed it wise to es- 
tablish the whole police arrangements 
on such a steady and impregnable basis 
as should guard against any possible 
dangers in future. Let us take this 
. Suppose we had teen discussing 
the Local Government Bill in 1881 be- 
fore the disturbances in the Highlands 
broke out, and the Government had put 
forward the proposal of the right hon. 
Gentleman, would not they have been 
blamed for want of prescience in not 
realizing that there were times of storm 
as well as times of calm to be con- 
sidered? Turning to another point of 
salient importance—namely, the educa- 
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tional proposals of the Government, I 
am not surprised at the large proportion 
of the debate which has been occupied 
with thatinteresting subject; at the same 
time I think it should hardly have been 
discussed as though this were a general 
debate on free education. The Govern- 
ment have endeavoured to secure two 
objects. They have left as they stand 
the grants to the rates. The right hon. 
Member for Bridgeton (Sir G. Trevelyan) 
does not seem to like that proposal, be- 
cause the rates which will be relieved 
are paid by the landlord. . 

*Sir G. TREVELYAN: I do not like 
a special grant to the Highlands. 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: He 
would have liked it if it had gone to the 
poor people. I thought we were dis- 
cussing the question of the — 
of this money to the rates. do not 
understand why we are entitled to offer 
alms to people who are not paying 
rates, although I quite understand that 
is characteristic of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s politics. 

*Sin G. TREVELYAN : I do not like 
to interrupt so courteous and instructive 
a speech, but the fact of the matter is, I 
object to any special application out of 
the Scotch Probate Duty to the High- 
lands at all, and I likewise object, if 
you do give money to the Highlands, 
to giving it specially to the ratepaying 
landlords. 
=Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: If 
there is a grant it must be a grant in 
favour of the deserving and needy! 
That is leaving the region of rates 
for the region of general beneficence. 
I trace here, again, what I think is 
the influence which has disfigured 
the right hon. Gentleman’s speech. 
The right hon. Gentleman never can 
resist the tendency to make a demagogic 
point. He always fastens on a point 
where there is any opportunity of 
praising the poor at the expense of the 
rich, and he has to-night gone the 
length of saying he does not like a 
grant from the Probate Duty to the 
rates where the relief happens to fall 
on the landlords only. e said he 
thought it would be most desirable 
to give it to the poor in the 
form of school fees, and he pro- 
ceeded to point out that in the very part 
of the country to which he was referring 
no school fees are paid. Therefore his 
method is one which I find exceedingly 
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difficult—I do not say to follow but to 


understand. I have always understood 
that the statement of the President of 
the Local Government Board has been 
accepted as at all events showing very 
reason for the continuation of the 
£30,000, but I am not going to let the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bridgeton off on the subject of the land- 
lord. And let me remind the House that 
in the giving of this money you must 
give it in the relief of the rates, that is 
to say the ratepayers, and it is the fact 
that in no part of the country have the 
landlords a better right to get it than 
in the Highland districts, and for 
the reason that they have not 
only to pay their own _ rates 
but the tenants’ rates. Now I was 
going to say one or two words as to our 
educational proposals. Our plan is to 
meet in the first place the grants in aid 
of the rates, and in the second place to 
wipe off school fees where we think 
they press most heavily. I deprecate 
hon. Gentlemen running the risk 
of making the payment of school fees 
unpopular by the excessive lengths to 
which they go. The proposal that we 
should take over some of the rates in 
order to clear off all school fees seems 
to me one which will inevitably lead to 
that result. The ratepayers are a 
larger class than the friends of school 
children. It is only at one part of a 
man’s life that he has children at school. 
And, therefore, I strongly deprecate the 
suggestion that there is anything which 
savours of privilege in making payment 
out of the rates, or anything popular in 
being unjust to the ratepayers and 
enerous to the parents of school chil- 
ren. We have done our best to har- 
monize the relief given to owners and 
occupiers, to parents and ratepayers. 
The right hon. Gentleman has started 
the question between remitting feesin the 
higher and lower standards. By freeing 
the lower standards we clear the largest 
number of children—two-thirds of the 
children are in the lower standards—and 
‘we are able to wipe off the fees of that 
large number of children to an absolute 
extent. When we turn to the higher 
standards, we there clear away the fees 
from all children who would have to go to 
the Parochial Board to obtain them. Is 
it not the case that there has been con- 
stant hostility to the schemes of the 
Educational Commissioners dealing 
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with endowments when they ventured 
to Ipropose the — of endow- 
ments to the higher standards? But, 
on the other hand, I hope hon. Gentle- 
men will not leave out of account that 
the amount of provision for free educa- 
tion, if that word is to be used, in the 
upper standards is not to be measured 
merely by what we directly provide 
from this Probate money, because there 
are some endowments which are devoted 
to the payment of fees in the lower 
standards. Our plan propels them from 
the lower to the higher standards, be- 
cause we propose that, inasmuch as all 
fees will be paid in the lower standards, 
any endowments which are dedicated to 
the lower standards shall hereafter go 
to the higher standards. That is avery 
important consideration in dealing with 
this matter. 

Mr. W. P. SINOLAIR (Falkirk): 
Can the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man estimate the amount of that con- 
tribution ? 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: It is 
several thousands of pounds. I have 
not the figures at hand, but it is a very 
substantial amount. Now, there might 
be much said on this subject, but this 
is not the stage of the Bill at which it 
should be said. I do not know that I 
have occupied too much of the time of 
the House, considering the number of 
topics to be dealt with, and I hope I 
have not shown any disposition to treat 
this subject in an acrimonious spirit. 
Necessarily, upon a subject of this kind, 
the Government depend to a large ex- 
tent on the co-operation of all sections - 
of the House, and I venture to think 
it will be found that, while there are 
subjects upon which we are more or 
less inclined to disagree, but which, 
after all, must be disposed of, there are 
questions upon which the ideas fur- 
nished by hon. and right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite will be valuable in the 
attempt to improve the measure. There 
are various matters upon which two 
heads are better than one, and upon 
which the application of the candid 
speeches of the various sections of the 
House will no doubt improve the Bill. 
I think I gathered from the speeches 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Stirling and the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
Clackmannan, that we are to be 
favoured with their auspicious co-opera- 
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tion, and I rejoice that they are likely 
80 largely to influence the action of their 
friends on the subject. If we have the 
co-operation which, I think, the le 
of Scotland feel we are entitled ig 
shall most heartily reciprocate the good 
feeling it will exhibit. 

*Mr. A. SUTHERLAND (Suther- 
land): I am not going to express 
disappointment at this measure. I am 
not one who expects Liberal measures 
from a Conservative Government, and 
therefore Iam not disappointed. This 
measure has been announced with a 
great flourish of trumpets from every 
platform in Scotland and in the Scotch 
press, but now we find that so far from 
there being any trust of the people that 
— is entirely absent from the 

ill. I cannot find any other principle 
in the Bill than distrust of the people. 
What the Governfient should have done 
was to extend to the county the system 
of municipal government now existing 
in the burghs of Scotland, but instead 
of that they have devised a Conservative 
measure. I would not have intervened 
in the present debate but for the 
assumption of the Lord Advocate that 
the restriction with regard to the control 
of the police has been imposed upon 
Scotland because of certain disturbances 
which occurred in the Highlands. 

Mr. J, P. B. ROBERTSON :. What I 
said was that I thought the state of the 
Highlands formed a strong reason in 
itself, but the considerations of general 
waged regarding the police were applica- 

le to the whole country. 

*Mr. A. SUTHERLAND: The dis- 
turbances in the Highlands were not 
due to the action of the people but to 
that of the landlords, and I shall always 
object to the blame being thrown on the 
people. It is not for me to object to 
the grant of £30,000 to the Highlands. 
As the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the Bridgeton Division has said, 
it is not the origin of the grant that we 
object to so much as its destination. 
It is vain for the Lord Advocate to say 
that this relief to taxation in the High- 
lands will benefit the poor people. For 
every penny that will go into the pockets 
of the people of the Highland people 
hundreds of pounds will go into the 
pockets of the landlords. Who asked for 
this grant of £30,000 to be applied in the 
way suggested? It is not within my 
knowledge that any representative of a 
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Highland county has ever asked for it. 
I know the representatives of Highland 
constituency have demanded money in 
relief of the Highland pp This 
£30,000 would solve the whole High- 
land question in five years. We cannot 
get money, and yet this grant is to be 
given to the landlords. The Lord 
Advocate has spoken of the chorus of 
approval with which this measure has 
been received in Scotland. I do not 
know what channels of information he 
has. I can congratulate the Lord Advo- 
cate in one respect, that his Bill is 
eminently amendable. With Clauses 12 
and 18 struck out the Bill might be 
made to meet the wishes of the people of 
Scotland. I hope in Committee these 
clauses may be eliminated, and then the 
Bill willin some sense be made acceptable 
to the people of Scotland. Short of that 
nothing will meet the requirements of 
the case and the wishes of the Scottish 
people. 

Mr. R. W. DUFF (Banffshire): I 
should have been prepared to wait in 
silence for the next stage of the Bill were 
it not for the allusion made by the Lord 
Advocate to some observations of mine 
in a special speech made to my con- 
stituents in Banffshire. I cannot but feel 
flattered that the right hon. Gentleman 
should take the trouble to read my 
Recess speeches, but in this instance he 
has placed upon my remarks an inter- 
pretation I did not intend them to 
convey. What I intended was this: 
that in regard to local taxation [ desired 
to see a very broad and liberal system 
introduced, and all the rates managed. 
by the County Councils. The difficulty is, 
a certain proportion of the rates is paid 
exclusively by the landlords; snd with 
regard to this I said, and [I still think, 
that the best way of dealing with the 
matter is, to get rid of the Commissioners 
of Supply altogether, and to divide the 
rates equally between the landlords and 
the tenants. Thatis one of the alterna- 
tives, but I admitted that if you did that 
you are bound to relieve tenants under 
existing leases, leaving them to come to 
new arrangements at the expiration of 
their term. The right hon. Gentleman 
is quite wrong when he says that my 
right hon. Friend the Member for 
Sterling (Mr. Oampbell-Bannerman), 
myself, and others want to put fresh 
taxes on the tenants, I contend that that 
is not the effect of our proposal. The effect. 
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tenant under an existing lease came to 
make a new bargain with his landlord, 
he would get a proportionate reduc- 
tion from the rent. This would simplify 
the whole system. I am quite willing 
to admit that in many parts of Scot- 
land the Government proposal is the 
more popular of the two, but I know 
opinion is divided. The whole of the 
local taxation of Scotland excluding 
loans comes to about £4,000,000 
a year, and the proportion paid by 
the landlords alone, taking it from 
the last Return of local taxation, is about 
£163,000 a year, a very small proportion 
to the whole taxation, and my conten- 
tion is that it would be quite worth the 
tenants’ while, in order to obtain a 
proper representative system, to put 
that sum equally on the landlords and 
tenants all over Scotland. It is not 
correct to say that I would relieve the 
landlord’s burden and place that relief 
on the shoulders of the tenants, and we 
who know the Scottish farmer know 
that he is quite capable of taking care 
of himself in a bargain, and if he pays 
so much more for rates he must pay so 
much less for rent. The Lord Advocate 
told us in his introductory speech that 
by and by he would tell us the number 
of County Councillors we were to have. 
Ido not remember at what stage the 
information was given in regard to the 
English Bill, but it is important we 
should know as soon as possible. I have 
heard various rumours, but I think an 
elastic principle should be applied, a 
— number being allowed to the 

ighland parishes than to a densely 
populated county like Lanark. I take 
a county the right hon. Gentleman 
knows very well, Kincardine and the 
parish of Fetteresso, as fairly repre- 
sentative. Assuming that there will be 
a proportion of one Councillor to every 
1,000 inhabitants, that would mean that 
‘the town of Stonehaven would have two 
and the rest of the parish would have 
four. But think what an amount of 
trouble, expense and machinery you will 
require to bring this about, and after 
all you only. get rid of one Board, and 
the duties of the County Council will be 
insignificant. Those duties I think will 
have to be extended, and you will have 
to simplify matters by merging other 
Boards—I wiil not say for Educational 
matters—into the County Council. But 
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before we much further I hope 
we shail hear from the Government 
how many County Councillors we 
are to have, for that has an important 
bearing upon the whole of the Bill. 
There are other points connected with 
the Bill with which I am indisposed 
now to occupy time, but there is one 
omission upon which I may say a word. 
There is no reference in the Bill to 
powers which I think ought to be given 
todistricts which include sea-coast towns 
to provide for harbour works. Former 
references to this subject, in connection 
with the fishing industry, have been met 
with the reply that it is a matter to be 
considered in relation to a Local Govern- 
ment scheme, and I think it is only 
right to call the attention of the Lord 
Advocate to the promises of his prede- 
cessor on this question of harbours. I 
do not want to go into it now, but in 
Committee I shall seek an opportunity 
of amending the Bill in this direction, 
and enlarging the powers of County 
Councils, especially in towns that have 
no Local Authority or means of giving 
collateral security. In burghs it is un- 
necessary, but the Solicitor General for 
Scotland is very familiar with Banff- 
shire; we have met there in a political 
campaign, and he knows that in many 
small towns there is a want of good 
harbours but no meansof giving security, 
and what is desired could be effected 
under this Bill. But I will not dwell 
upon this. I only rose for the purpose 
of repudiating the construction put upon 
my remarks by the Lord Advocate, while 
at the same time I say that none of 
those remarks, taken as a whole, do I 
wish to retract. 

*Mr. M‘LAGAN (Linlithgow): I will 
not go into the wide range of subjects 
that has been opened in the course of 
this debate, and leaving untouched 
the questions of education and 
finance, I will deal with three points 
—the constituencies of County Councils, 
the Commissioners of Supply so far 
as they are concerned in the Bill, 
and the licensing question which 
is not dealt with L the Bill. The 
Government have adopted the Parlia- 
mentary franchise, with the addition of 
female voters and Peers; but I regret 
that they have placed restrictions upon 
the service franchise, because service 
franchise holders do actually pay rates, 
though they do so indirectly. This 
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franchise covers a wide range of service, 
and a large section of miners is included, 
and these miners pay in rents of these 
houses their proportion of rates every 
year. There is some force, however, in 
the contentien that service franchise 
holders ought to feel the rise and fall in 
the rates, and it has been suggested 
that by some arrangement the amount 
of their rates should be separated from 
their rents. I would say, let service 
franchise holders have their names put 
upon the register as they are for Par- 
liamentary voting purposes, do not 
compel them to ask for registration, and 
let the payment of rents and rates be 
kept separate. The suggestion thrown 
out by the President of the Local 
Government Board, I think, is worth 
consideration, that some arrangements 
should be made analagous to those for 
the compound householders in England. 
I trust the constituencies may be the 
same for the Parochial Boards and the 
County Councils. Itis a pity the Bill 
should be made more difficult and com- 
plicated by two registers. My second 
point has reference to the Commissioners 
of Supply, and I do not see what is the 
use of maintaining these gentlemen. I 
have not a word to say against the Oom- 
missioners of Supply. They have per- 
formed the functions that devolved upon 
them in the most praiseworthy manner, 
and the people of Scotland are indebted 
to them; but we are taking away the 
greater part of their duties and giving 
it to the County Council, leaving them 
simply to form a Joint Committee with 
the Council for the purpose of. stereo- 
typing the rates now raised. I agree 
with my right hon. Friend (Mr. Camp- 
bell-Bannerman) that this system should 
be done away with. I think it would 
simplify matters very much if, instead 
of stereotyping the sum paid at present 
by the Commissioners of Supply, one- 
half of the rate were in future to fall 
upon the landlord and the other half on 
the tenant, taking care, however, that 
the rights of existing leaseholders 
should be respected. From the speech 
made by the Lord Advocate, I do not 

ther that he is averse to changing the 
incident of rates in this manner. I do 
not care much about the incidence of 
taxation. We may make that incidence 
what we like; it will always 


come back to this, that the pro-| has 


perty is taxed, not the individual. 
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The tax must fall back ultimately upon 
the property. Whether you put it in 
the first instance — the tenant or 
upon the the landlord, the property pays 
in the long run. Of course, as I said 
before, in making this change in the 
incidence of taxation, the rights of 
tenants holdings under existing leases 
must be respected. The proposition 
can be ee 8 by what is done in 
England. In England the tenants pay 
all the rates; in Scotland, with the ex- 
ception of the Parochial Board, rates, 
and school fees, the landlords pay the 
rates. When a tenant comes to offer 
for a farm he takes this into account, 
and hence it is that farms in England 
are supposed to be lower rented than 
farms in Scotland. But this is simply 
because in England the tenant pays the 
rates to a far greater extent than the 
tenant in Scotland does. We have ex- 
press precedents for what I am suggest- 
ing in previous legislation. In 1872 the 
Education Act was passed, and previous 
to the passing of that Act the burden of 
taxes for education fell entirely upon 
the landlords ; but by that Act the bur- 
den became divided between the land- 
lord and the tenant. It cannot be 
demurred to this, that we propose fo 
relieve the landlord from his share. 
Actually, he will not be relieved ; it will 
simply be a change in the mode of pay- 
ment. Another precedent is the 
“Roads” Act. Before that Act was 
assed the tolls, turnpikes, and statute 
abour roads were paid principally by 
tenants, but that Act divided the ex- 
penditure between tenants and land- 
lords. In this instance the tenants 
were relieved, but not the landlords, 
because I think I am not beyond the 
mark when I say that at the present 
time the landlords pay three or four 
times more for the maintenance of 
roads than they did before the Roads 
Act passed. Having these two pre- 
cedents, why should not we follow them? 
We insist upon retaining Commissioners 
of Supply with the effect of stereotypi 
the present rate. You might as we 
stereotype the sums paid by the heritors 
for schools, or sums for statute labour 
by the tenants; undoubtedly it will 
simplify matters very much to divide 
rates as suggested. My next point is 
with reference to licenses. Very little 
been said on this during the 
debate; but we were told by the Lord 
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Advocate in his introductory speech 
that, speaking generally, the purpose of 
the Bill was to extend Municipal 
Government to counties. Well, if you 
are going to extend Municipal Govern- 
ment to counties, why not give Oounty 
Councils power and authority for licen- 
sing such as is enjoyed in burghs. Of 
course, to do this you require to elect a 
certain number of Magistrates to the 
Council in the same way as at the 
~~ time they serve in burghs 
or licensing purposes. It is said that 
the system has failed in burghs, but 
that is not on account of the local 
Magistrates and their administration ; it 
is due to County Magistrates to whom 
decisions have been appealed. The 
local Magistrates have given effect to 
the wishes of the people; the County 
Magistrates have not done so, and the 
result has been the granting of many 
licenses we think should not have been 
a and much popular dissatis- 
action. I have no fear of the result 
of extending Municipal Government to 
counties in this particular, nor can I 
see any ground for making a distinction 
between County Councils and Town 
Councils. It is a point, I think, we 
should insist upon, that the new County 
Councils should have all the powers at 
prees enjoyed by the Justices in 
urghs. here is another point not 
to be overlooked. We should endea- 
vour, if licences are to be granted by 
County Councils, to provide that the 
duty arising from licenses for the sale 
of intoxicating liquors should, if 
possible, be taken out of the rates 
and paid into the Consolidated Fund. 
For if we are to have County Council 
licenses there will be a tendency to en- 
courage the issue of licenses for the sake 
of reducing the rates. I have nothing 
further to say at this stage, much re- 
mains to be disposed of in Committee, 
and I hope the result of our discussion 
will be that we shall be prepared to 
address ourselves to the task of making 
this as efficient a measure as it is 
possible. 

De. McDONALD (Ross and Cro- 
marty): I desire to refer to one or two 
points, but I will not emphasize or dwell 
upon them. In common with other 
Scotch Members I have received repre- 
sentations from my constituents, and 
representations running pretty much in 


the same groove. In the first place | 
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they desire one roll of voters for all 
electoral purposes. That is a point they 
put in the foreground of their represen- 
tations. Another point my constituents 
are very strong upon is the service 
franchise without restrictions. They 
also wish the County Councils should 
have the control of education, the Poor 
Laws, licensing, the making of roads, 
the buying of land and allotting it to 
the people, the making of piers and 
harbours, and the levying of dues for 
the use of them. Another point par- 
ticularly desired by the people in the 
Highlands is that the expenses of mem- 
bers in coming from great distances to 
attend the meetings of the County 
Councils should be paid. The Lord 
Advocate said just now he thought that 
though we urged fully various matters 
under the County Council, we did not 
formulate any plan of how the duties 
were to be discharged. But surely the 
right hon. Gentleman remembers there 
are to be District or Parochial Councils, 
and there could be nothing simpler than 
to place educational matters in the hands 
of the Parish Council. I do not antici- 
ae there would be any difficulty. 

here is one point I do not think has 
yet been touched, a small point the 
Lord Advocate might take into 
consideration between now and the 
Committee stage, and that is 
putting the charge of churchyards 
on the County Oouncils. They 
are now in the hands of the Charities, 
but I think the County Council would 
be the proper body to have control. 
The feeling in my constituency is 
strongly in favour of abolishing the 
Board of Supervision. They say the 
Board of Supervision is a ‘‘ one-horse 
chaise,’”’ that it is one man who has 
control of the whole of the Local Boards 
of Scotland, and they object to this very 
much indeed. We know from infor- 
mation that has been put before us in 
this House, thatthe Board of Supervision 
is practically one man. There is 
another, to us, important point on which 
much has not been said, the question 
of single and double member’s con- 
stituencies. From some parts of Inver- 
ness it might be necessary for a councillor 
to travel 130 miles to attend a Council 
meeting, and in bad weather it might 
often be that the district would be un- 
represented at the Council for weeks 
together. I would suggest to the 
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Government that they should extend 
to the Highlands similar exceptional 
treatment to that which they propose to 
allow Orkney and Shetland The people 
are willing that the out-of-pocket expense 
of going immense distances to the Coun- 
cil Meetings should be borne by the rates. 
Furthermore it is held to be objection- 
able to risk the break in continuity 
involved in all the members of a 
County Council retiring at the same time. 
It would be far better that one-third 
of the members should retire annually, 
as in the case of the English Councils. 
The simultaneous retirement of all 
members would produce a state of 
chaos, and place new members at the 
mercy of the permanent staff. The last 
point to which I would refer is one upon 
which I have already had a conver- 
sation with the Lord Advocate. In my 
county, which is called ‘‘ Ross and 
Cromarty,” there are two Divisions. 
Cromarty is only a tongue of land, yet 
it has Commissioners of Supply. I 
think it would be better that the two 
Divisions should be dealt with as one 
county. 

*Sir G. CAMPBELL (Kirkcaldy): 
Mr. Speaker, after the Lord Advocate 
had made his speech in introducing the 
Bill, I expressed a difference of opinion 
on the subject, and I may say that since 
I have seen the Bill I am of the same 
opinion, only more so. Though the 
Bill contains a good principle of repre- 
sentation, as I have said before, it is a 
very small measure. The English Local 
Government Bill was brought in with a 
great flourish of trumpets, and it was 
— to give large powers to the 

ounty Councils. In the course of the 
discussion those powers evaporated in 
one clause, which gave the several De- 
partments of the Government the power 
to spare some of their powers to the 
County Council. And I am very much 
disappointed that in this Scotch Bill we 
have the same clause that we had in the 
English Bill, except that the time of the 
transference of the powers to the County 
Council is more indefinite. It seems to 
me that the powers of the Scotch County 
Councils are very small indeed, so small 
that when they have delegated to the 
District Councils their functions relating 
to roads, they will have nothing to look 
after but the lunatic asylums. Some hon. 
Members have expressed the hope that 
larger powers will be given to the 
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County Councils and taken away from 
the parishes, which have the administra- 
tion of education and the Poor Law. 
I entirely disagree with that view. I 
am not in favour of centralization. 
I want to see as much as possible de- 
centralization. It would, I have’ no 
doubt, be a very good thing if the 
County Councils had some supervision 
over the education of the county. But 
I do not sympathize with the agitation 
which has been got up by the school- 
masters, whose main object is simply to 
emancipate themselves from the control 
of the Parish Council, and to place them- 
selves under a higher authority. I do 
not approve, therefore, of giving to the 
County Council powers which are now 
well exercised by the Parish Boards in 
Scotland. With regard to the centrali- 
zation of the Poor Law, I cannot help 
feeling that its administration by the 
District Council is the English Union 
under another name; it would be an 
imitation of the English system, which 
we do not like in Sootland. Though there 
may be defects in the Scotch Poor Law 
system, still upon the whole I think it 
is kindlier and more effective than the 
English system, and fur the money ex- 
pended greater relief is afforded. I 
should be very sorry indeed to see a 
transformation of the Scotch Poor Law 
system into the English system. To 
that extent I am jealous of seeing the 
District Council entrusted with the 
administration of the Poor Law. As 
regards the transfer of the powers of 
sanitation, also, I view with very great 
jealousy the proposals of this Bill to 
abolish altogether the administrative 
functions of the Parochial Boards, and 
the transfer of those functions to the 
District Councils. I have no doubt 
there is a great deal to be said in regard 
to the want of sanitation as exercised by 
some of the rural Poor Law Authorities. 
There are gentlemen who are very keen 
for an excessive amount of sanitary 
provisions. They would establish a 
kind of sanitary despotism, and I admit 
that in some instances too little is done. 
Still I should be very unwilling to 
transfer the powers of these authorities 
to the district Councils, or to see them 
in any degree centralised. I wish very 
much to see rural life take the communal 
form ; I want to see every village ad- 
minister its own affairs, as in other 
parts of the world. Although many 
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parishes may be so rural, or so small in- 
numbers and area as not to afford suf- 
ficient basis for such a form of self- 
government, yet there are consider- 
able places, many of them having no 
organization of their own. A 

many considerable places until recently 
had no municipal powers, and many 
have not got them yet. I view with 
very considerable regret the absorption 
of all the powers under the County 
Council. 1 have much sympathy with 
the petitions and remonstrances which 
have been addressed to this House on 
the part of these very considerable 
Parish Authorities, who very much dread 
that their control of their own affairs, 
including sanitation and other matters, 
should be taken away from them. I 
do hope before this Bill leaves the 
House that we may have some provision 
by which village government may 
be established, and we must not 
give way to these sanitary people 
by establishing a Central Sanitary Autho- 
rity. Well, then, with regard to the 
subject of the franchise. I join with 
almost every Scotch Member, on both 
sides of the House, in regretting that the 
Government have not seen their way 
to putting the franchise of the 
County Council on the same foot- 
ing as the Parliamentary franchise. 
That would have simplified matters in 
every way. Of course, the great bone 
of contention is the service franchise. 
I think the view that the service fran- 
chisemen would overwhelm the other 
voters is an entire mistake in fact. I 
have looked over the valuation roll of 
the county of Fife, where, perhaps, 
more than in any other county of Scot- 
land, the service frauchise prevails. I 
admit I was greatly surprised to find 
such a very large number of service fran- 
chisemen, and, compared with the 
farmers, no doubt they are in very much 
larger numbers than the farmers, whom 
no doubt they would overwhelm if you 
looked at the farmers only. I find in 
the Cupar district of the county of Fife 
that there are 260 farms, on which there 
are 728 service-holders. But on the 
other hand there are altogether 6,469 
subjects numbered on the valua- 
tion roll of that particular part. 
In the Cupar district I find that out of 
upwards of 5,000 voters there are about 
990 who would come under the service 
franchise, or something less than 20 per 
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cent of the whole; consequently it is 
an entire mistake to suppose that they 
will swamp the other voters. On the 
contrary it seems to me that in justice 
to the agricultural interest these agri- 
cultural service holders ought to have 
votes, because if you exclude them the 
agricultural influence of the farmers 
and the lairds will be entirely over- 
whelmed by the people in the villages. 
Not only is the ‘county of Fife a fair 
specimen to adduce, but I think that 
every county north of the Forth would 
be at least as favourable to my argu- 
ment. The same thing may, I believe, 
be said of the southern counties, where 
robably the greatest tendency to a pre- 
Seidenines of service holders would be- 
found in Berwickshire. I think it 
would greatly simplify the Bill if the 
Government would consent to put the 
franchise for the County Councils on the 
same footing as the Parliamentary fran- 
chise. I think it would also be desirable: 
if, at the same time, the women’s fran- 
chise could be omitted from the Bill ; 
though as the Government propose to 
admit women I suppose they must be 
included. I trust, however, that the 
Lord Advocate has not left any loop- 
hole in the measure by which he women 
can creep in to the Council, and I 
hope that before the Bill passes this 
House we shall have an assurance 
that no loop-hole of that kind has been 
overlooked. With regard to the ques- 
tion of education, I can only joinin the 
chorus of general satisfaction expressed 
as to the proposals of the Government 
as far as they go. Congratulations. 
have been offered to the hon. Member 
for Aberdeen. When he proposed to 
vote this money for free education I 
confess the proposition was new to me, 
and I took several seconds to consider 
it; but after I had given it that con- 
sideration I had no hesitation in ap- 
pending my name to it. The way in 
which the proposal of the Government: 
has been received in Scotland is sur- 
prising. It has been hailed with the 
greatest -enthusiasm by the Scottish 
people. The subject has always been 
with them a popular one, but until 
recently I had no idea how —_— it 
really was. The people of Scotland 
rushed, as it were, to express their ap- 
probation of it, and it is clear to me that. 
the Government have now taken a step. 
from which they cannot go back. They 
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will not only have to carry out the pro- 
posal already made, but they will have 
to go much further in order to make 
elementary education altogether free. 
It is not for me to go into the question 
‘as to the mode in which the money is 
to be provided; but I repeat that the 
Government having committed them- 
selves so far cannot possibly go back. It 
will be impossible for them to free the 
first three stages of elementary education 
and to impose high fees in the remaining 
stages. Todo this would be to put a 
penalty on the poor man who tries to 
give his boy the opportunity of a sa 
a decent education, and it may be sai 

that some of those who would be un- 
able to pay the fees for the higher 
standards might say to their children— 
‘Take care you do not go beyond the 
Third Standard, ‘because I cannot afford 
to pay for the standards beyond that.” 
I feel assured that when the proposal of 
the Government has been adopted, 
England will follow suit in declaring the 
necessity of freeing elementary educa- 
tion. With regard to the question of 
the supervision of the police, it seems to 
me that the matter stands in a different 
position in Scotland to that which it 
occupies in England. In England there 
is no one corresponding to our Scotch 
Sheriff. The Justices of the Peace 
are the commanders of the police in 
England, but in Scotland the Sheriff is 
the real head of the police. Under the 
circumstances, I see no objection to 
giving the function of finding the ways 
aud means to the County Authorities. 
It is totally unnecessary to keep up a 
division merely as regards the supply 
of ways and means. As to the con- 
trol of loans, it is clear that some- 
body must control them. I think it a 
dangerous thing to allow the people of 
this generation to lay heavy burdens on 
the next. I nave every confidence in 
public bodies so long as they have to 
provide the payment for the improve- 
ments they make, but I object to the 
authorities of the present day putting 
too much on the shoulders of those who 
are to come. If you get rid of the 
‘Commissioners of Supply, some other 
authority will have to be substituted in 
order that a check may be placed on 
the abuse of the power of borrowing 
money. There is one question in which 
I am a deal interested. I 
allude to the small burghs ofless than 
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7,000 population, mentioned in this 
Bill. 1 confess I am not quite able to 
understand the Bill in regard to this 
matter, and I shall reserve my opinion 
as to its effects on the small burghs 
until the question can be threshed out 
in Committee. I hope to see the County 
Councils invested with much lar, 
powers than they are to receive cad 
this Bill as it now stands, so that by 
their action we may be able to do away, 
to some extent at least, with the conges- 
tion of business in this House. I want 
to see in the County Councils large and 
dignified bodies, and should think it 
advisable for this purpoee to unite the 
counties of Fife, ss, and Clackman- 
nan, those of Forfar and Kincardine, 
and the smaller counties also between 
Banff and Inverness. These are the only 
points to which I wish to refer in regard 
to the Bill itself. Allusion has been made 
to the Burgh Police Bill, and I must say 
that I cannot concur in the regret which 
has been expressed at its failure to pass 
into law. I think it must be reduced to 
about one-tenth of its present size be- 
fore it will become an acceptable Bill. 
I only wish to add, as regards the future 
course of this Bill, that I regret the 
Government have intimated that they 
mean to reject the reasonable and 
moderate proposal which has been made 
to submit it to a Committee in which the 
Scotch Members shall have a prepon- 
derating voice. The Government evi- 
dently desire to refer to a Committee on 
which Scotch Members will bea minority, 
and I think we are bound to resist that 
proposal to the uttermost. We shall 
have to consider whether we can give 
the Bill a Second Reading in the ab- 
sence of any understanding with the 
Government on this point. I believe 
the Bill contains a good principle, but 
that principle is not sufficiently de- 
veloped, and I hope that in Committee 
we shall be able to improve it to a very 
considerable extent. should like to 
see the Scotch Members have a very 
considerable share in shaping this Bill 
into a proper form. 

Mr. P. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E) : 
Sir, when this Bill was introduced, I 
joined in the general chorus of satis- 
faction and pleasure at hearing the 
Liberal speech delivered by the learned 
Lord Advocate on the occasion; and 
since I have seen the Bill, I have not 
lessened in one iota my admiration of 
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that speech, for I cannot too much 
admire the way in which the Lord 
Advocate was enabled to make so little 
o so far. The Bill, so far as I am 
able to analyze it, does not in itself 
contain anything more than a good 
undwork for future operations ; and 
Before I deal with the measure, perhaps 
I may be allowed to say a word or two 
in regard to the administration of the 
police. I have had for twenty years 
the administration of a large force of 
police, and the learned Lord Advocate 
was scarcely accurate in saying that in 
any burgh the control of the police is 
under the Lord Provost and Sheriff. 
The burghs in Scotland have accepted 
from the Government half of the pay 
for the administration of the police, and 
in doing so they have very properly 
submitted that the Government should 
have a representative who has a voice 
in the administration of the force. The 
Sheriff is the representative of the 
Government in that matter, and he cer- 
tainly has a voice in the appointment of 
superintendents of police. The usual 
course in burghs is this: The choice of 
a superintendent is made by the Magis- 
trates and Provost, while the Sheriff, 
on behalf of the Government, satisfies 
himself that the appointment is a satis- 
factory one, and he gives his approba- 
tion or disapprobation in regard to it. 
But a most important function comes in 
in the administration by a Town Council, 
which has practically power over the 
police. They settle what the number 
of the force shall be, and they provide 
the means for their appointment, and 
having as a Council the ways and 
means to provide, they have an active, 
wholesome, and necessary control over 
the police. It is quite well-known 
that in all large towns there is what is 
called a Police Committee, who have not 
perhaps the appointment of the Super- 
intendent, but they have, in point of 
fact, a very considerable control over 
the police administration. That being 
so, I submit to the learned Lord Advo- 
cate whether there is any necessity 
whatsoever for departing from the ar- 
rangement which has worked so well in 
the large burghs, of allowing the con- 
trol of the police, subject to the same 
restrictions and regulations, to be put 
under the County Council. Now, Sir, 
speaking for that part of the coun 
with which I am best acquainted, 
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would put it to the Lord Advocate 
whether, in respect to the city and 
county of Aberdeen, or in respect to any 
city situate in any county in Scotland, 
there is not in the cities more abun- 
dantly that kind of population which it 
might be, at least in the eyes of any 
Conservative Administrator, less desir- 
able to entrust with the control 
of the police than the population 
in the counties. You have gather- 
ing together in the large cities a very 
large population. I think that any fear 
which might have existed in the mind 
of anyone as to giving the control of 
the police to popularly-elected bodies: 
would have developed itself in large 
cities had it existed anywhere what- 
soever ; and seeing that the system has 
worked eminently satisfactorily in all 
large burghs throughout Scotland, Ican- 
not see why there should be any fear of 
iving that administration which Town 
ouncils now have to County Councils 
in the country. Now, Sir, there is one 
art of this Bill in which my hon. Ool- 
eee the Member for West Aberdeen- 
shire has a very deep interest, and that 
is with regard to the service fran- 
chise. Now, I do not take upon 
myself to speak for the mining popu- 
lation. In the North of Scotland 
we have no mining population, but 
still we have a large service vote. We 
have agricultural labourers of a class 
which I hope I may, without disrespect 
toany part of the country, describe as the 
most intelligent, the most law-abiding, 
and the most solid and respectable class 
of agricultural labourers that is to be 
found in any part of the kingdom. 
These agricultural labourers were for a 
very long time denied all rights of 
citizenship ; but in 1885 we admitted 
them tothe Imperial franchise. Now, 
the agricultural labourer is less: in- 
terested, if I may say so, in the Imperial 
Government of the country than he is 
in his local citizenship, and I deprecate 
in strong terms the action of the Lord 
Advocate in permitting this Bill to put 
a disability upon the agricultural 
labourers in Scotland and upon the 
service vote in the counties of Scotland 
which it does not deserve, for the 
labourer has proved himself throughout 
the country a law-abiding and God- 
fearing citizen. He has done his duty 
to the country by hard labour and b. 
reclaiming from the wastes of Scotland 
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productive land; he has been a person 
who, in many cases, has raised himself 
from the position of an agricultural 
labourer to be a small holder, and in a 
few cases a considerable farmer ; and I 
ask what the service vote has done, what 
the agricultural labourer in the large 
county of Aberdeenshire has done, 
that under this Local Government 
Bill he should be treated as a person 
who is not to be trusted in the adminis- 
tration of local affairs? Now, Sir, I 
entirely agree with my hon. Friend the 
Member for the Partick Division of 
Lanarkshire in saying that he is a tax- 

ayer. I challenge the Solicitor General 
for Scotland to say whether I am not 
right when I put it to the House in this 
way. We have three classes of agri- 
cultural labourers ; we have the labourer 
who lives in the village and has there 
his wife and children ; you cannot 
deprive him of his vote. You have the 
class of agricultural labourer who has 
his cottage provided for him on the 
farm; he can probably secure his vote 
by asking to be put upon the renting 
franchise ; and with regard to the wages 
of these men, the man who has no house 
provided for him is more highly paid, 
while he who has a house provided for 
him on the farm certainly has the 
value of his house deducted from his 
wages ; therefore his rent is paid for him 
through the farmer, because undoubtedly 
the farmer takes it into consideration 
when he makes the engagement 
with the man. But we have another 
class of agricultural labourer in Aber- 
deenshire. We have the farmer who 
provides accommodation for unmarried 
servants on the farm ; they have the use 
of the kitchen and probably of a sleep- 
ing department, and this is counted in 
the wages. Through the employer they 
labour for they pay taxes, and if you 
admit these men to the Imperial fran- 
chise, I am sure there is no hon. Member 
in this House representing country con- 
stituencies who could with any force and 
with conscienctous conviction say that 
they are not fit to be admitted into 
citizenship and to have the franchise 
vote. I hope that the learned Lord 
Advocate and those assvuciated with him 
in the promotion of the Bill will favour- 
ably consider this matter and give the 
service franchise. Now, Sir, I have 
said that this Bill is to me disap- 
pointing in its extent. I understood 
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that an attempt was to be made to 
reduce the number of administrative 
bodies in the counties and to simplify 
the collection of taxes and thereby 
secure a more efficient administration 
and more economy in the management 
of county affairs. Well, Sir, I find that 
in this Bill we do away with the Road 
Board and also with the Administrative 
Board selected in regard to the Con- 
tagious Diseases Animals Act. We 
have, then, so far as I can see, taken 
away two Administrative Boards; 
but in taking them away, what do we 
put in place of them? Raised up in 
place of the Boards we are taking 
away we have two other Boards, the 
Local Government Board, and a Hybrid 
Board consisting partly of proprietors, 
partly of the representatives of pro- 
prietors, and partly of representatives of 
the tenants. We have, therefore, no 
reduction whatever, and we have only 
got a much more complicated machinery 
in the place of the two Boards which we 
have done away with. We have also 
departed from what I believed to be one 
of the main objects of the County 
Council Bill—namely, the simplification 
of the register. It was hoped we should 
get a simple register instead of one of 
complexity; but this Bill by no means 
simplifies matters. Now, Sir, I should 
like to notice one or two things which I 
think are very important, and which are 
not dealt within this Bill. When the 
Liberal Government were in power I 
frequently had to call attention to what 
I think is a scandal on the East Coast of 
Scotland, and that is the tenure of the 
fisherman’s buildings along the coast. I 
was told from time to time that this 
matter could not be dealt with in the 
Crofters Bill or in any other Bill before 
the House; but that the proper time to 
raise it would be on the al Govern- 
ment Bill. But, Sir, now the Bill has 
been brought in,I find no notice whatever 
of this important subject in the Bill. 
I am sure the Lord Advocate could not 
have been in the North-East of Scot- 
land without noticing that this is a sub- 
ject which must be dealt with in the 
near future, and I want him to say why 
he has not dealt with it in this Bill. 
Then, Sir, we have at any rate in 
Aberdeenshire another important sub- 
ject to which we wish attention to be 
given, and that is the question of 
allotments for agricultural labourers. 
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I am sorry to see that there is no 
rovision in this Bill for the County 
Souneil to deal with the question of 
allotments. It is a question which, 
indeed, affects every county. Oircum- 
stances differ in different counties 
throughout the country, and I am not 
sure the right hon. Gentleman would 
be able to introduce any measure which 
could have a general application to the 
different counties, and therefore I think 
it would have been an immense im- 
rovement if the County Councils in 
tland had had power given to 
them to deal with this subject. And 
there is another important branch 
of this subject. I thought there was 
considerable excuse for the Lord Advo- 
cate in not dealing with the subject of 
education. I have had many petitions, 
many letters, and many overtures with 
regard to putting education in the 
counties under County Councils, and 
when the Bill was brought in I ad- 
mitted that the subject of education 
was one of such extent that there was 
considerable excuse for its omission 
from the measure. But although I 
admitted that general fact, I must 
say I can see no reason whatever, seeing 
that the Lord Advocate has dealt with 
Parochial Boards, why he should not 
have considered the propriety of putting 
together the administration of the Poor 
Law and of education. I do not think 
that there is any such difference between 
the administration of education in 
Scotland and the administration of the 
Poor Law, as should have kept 
these two subjects asunder, if they 
were not to be dealt with in the general 
County Council. Now, Sir, I said be- 
fore, and I now repeat, that on behalf of 
my constituency, I have the strongest 
possible desire that we, as representatives 
of Scotch constituencies, should give 
every possible assistance in making this 
Bill as good and as satisfactory as pos- 
sible. I deprecate very strongly that 
we should merely set up a shadow of a 
great administration, and that it should 
be necessary to carry on the agitation 
with regard to the service franchise and 
with regard to the administration of 
education. I hope, indeed, in regard to 
these subjects that the representations 
which will come from the constituencies 
will be so powerful and so unanimous 
in favour of widening the scope of this 
Bill, that the Lord Advocate may be in- 
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duced to keep an open mind upon the 
subject. There is great indifference of 
feeling in regard to all parts of this 
Bill, with the exception of education. 
On that matter there is a universally 
keen feeling, and I think it would be 
well worth while for the Government to 

consider whether they cannot at any rate 
extend their proposals on this point. 

Still, if nothing more is done by this Bill 
than the giving of free education to the 

three lower standards, the measure 
would have been well worth introducing. 
But I do appeal to the learned Lord 
Advocate, if he does not want Scotland 
to lag behind in the matter of educa- 

tion, not to stop at three standards, but 
extend the gift to the higher classes. 

I quite agree with those who say that it 
would be infinitely better for the educa- 
tion of Scotland to apply the money to 
the Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Standards 
than to the First, Second, and Third, the 
fees for which are not so heavily felt as 
are those of the other standards. But 
I hope that if it should be found impos- 
sible to provide out of Imperial funds 
the amount necessary to free at least the 
first five standards, there will be no 
squeamishness in saying that the locali- 
ties must bear the very slight additional 
burden necessary to make education 
perfectly free to all members of society. 

As to the incidence of taxation, I think 
the Lord Advocate misrepresented my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Stir- 
ling Burghs (Mr. Campbell- Bannerman) 
in saying he proposed to throw on the 
occupying tenants of Scotland £100,000 
of additional taxation. What my right 
hon. Friend said was that with regard 
to existing leases we should allow the 
taxation to be paid by the landlords as 
it is now, but that in all future bargains 
both occupier and proprietor should be 
subject to the equitable and fair prin- 
ciple that local taxation should be evenly 
divided between them, so that each 
should have an interest in economy and 
good administration. I am quite aware 
that no taxation is popular, but I am 
not so much the partizan of either the 
tenants or the proprietors as to say that 
it is not the best interests of the country 
or of good administration that every one 
should feel the pinch of a large amount 
of taxation if a large amount be neces- 
sary. We understand that the Govern- 
ment are keeping up the Commissioners 
of Supply for no other purpose than to 
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represent the large amount of taxation 
paid by the proprietors, and I hope that 
inre-considering this matter they will put 
an end to the existence of the Commis- 
sioners of Supply, which ought, I think, 
at once and for ever to cease to exist. 
I hope those in charge of the Bill will 
keep their minds open, and that we may 
be able to co-operate with them in pass- 
ing this Bill in such a shape that it will 
settle Scotch “Local Government for 
many years to come. Although the 
measure has been much criticized, there 
has not been much difference among the 
Scotch Members on both sides of the 
House as to its main features. In fact, 
there is practical unanimity, and I am 
sure that if the Government will assist 
the Scotch Members to make this Bill 
such an one as will settle the question 
for many years, they will bring 
honour on themselves and do much to 
allay the feeling which I believe is 
growing up in this House that we are 
dominated by Members representing 
other than Scotch constituencies—a 
feeling which is creating a desire for 
Home Rule in Scotland. That desire 
for Home Rule can probably be averted 
for a considerable number of years to 
come if this Bill is amended in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the Scotch 
Members. 

*Sir LYON PLAYFAIR (Leeds, 8.): 
I have delayed speaking on this Bill 
until the last few minutes of the Debate, 
for though I had the honour of being a 
Scotch Member for 17 years, that honour 
exists no longer. During the time I 
represented a Scotch constituency, how- 
ever, I naturally took great interest in, 
and had some experience in, regard to 
Scotch education. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Lord Advocate rather depre- 
cated our speaking too much on the sub- 
ject of education in connection with this 

ill. The right hon. Gentleman has no 
idea of the vast experiment he is making 
by this Bill in the matter of education. 
For the first time in this country he is 
making an experiment in free education. 
If the experiment is badly carried ont, 
much harm will be done to the future 
of education in the United Kingdom; 
if, on the other hand, the experiment is 
wisely made, an enormous benefit will 
result to the country. On that account 
I think the question of education is pro- 
bably the most important part of the 
Bill. One would have thought that in 
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making this experiment the Government 
would have, at all events, brought the 
experience of other countries to bear on 
the point. The experiments made 
abroad have b2en, except in France for 
the last year or two, entirely in the 
opposite system. In Germany, which is. 
probably the model country foran enligh- 
tened system of education, the custom os 
been to make the lower standards of 
education entirely dependent on the 
localities, and-not on State aid, and 
although it is part of the Constitution of 
Germany that education should be free, 
pa they have not been able to 
carry it out all over the country, and 
it only exists in large towns. In the 
country districts school fees are taken 
from the children. In this country, 
however, the reverse system has been 
adopted. The State has largely aided 
primary education, while it has done 
nothing for secondary education. In 
France, until quite recently, the State 
has intervened only in the bis 4 
branches of education, and has left 
the lower branches entirely to the 
locality. What has been the effect 
of this system in England? The result 
of State aid in the lower branches has 
been to waste the resources which we 
lavish with such indiscriminate zeal 
upon the education of the country. Any 
child who getsno farther than the three 
standards has had the money of the 
State spent upon him unnecessarily and 
wastefully. The child gets a thin veneer 
of education, which rubs off with the 
wear and tear of life in two or three 
years, and the education then exists no 
longer. And what has the State done 
in order to try to remedy this? We 
found we were wasting all our money, 
and we therefore brought in factory 
legislation, and said that no child 
should go to labour until it had 
passed Standards IV. and V. What, 
then, are you doing by this Bill? 
You are stereotyping all that is bad in 
our educational system by giving State 
aid for the lower standards. If the 
Government intend to confine this ex- 
periment of free education to the lower 
standards, it will, in my judgment, be 
better for Scotland to have no such 
grant of money given to it as is here 
proposed for liberating the three lower 
standards and leaving the upper stan- 
dards uncared for, because the Govern- 
ment are giving this relief at a time 
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when fees are low and when parents 
are able to exercise their parental 
responsibility. But when the pressure 
becomes great in consequence of the 
Factory Laws, they do not aid the 
parents, whom they have allowed to get 
accustomed to pay no fees in the lower 
standards. Two-thirds of the children 
are in the lower standards, and the fees 
paid for them amount to £155,000. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Lord Ad- 
vocate says that the plan of the Govern- 
ment is to wipe off school fees when 
they press most heavily. But it isnottrue 
that they press most heavily in the lower 
standards. The fees press least heavily 
when they are low and the parents are 
able to pay them. One-third of the 
children paid £161,000 in Standards V., 
V.,and VI., as against the £155,000 paid 
by the two-thirds in the lower stan- 
dards. Therefore, the Government are 
giving educational relief where it is 
least needed, and refusing it where it is 
most required. The Government are 
giving £16,000 plus £4,000 or £5,000, 
arising from educational endowments 
set free, or at the utmost £21,000, to 
assist the £161,000 which the children 
in the higher standards now pay. That 
is no great aid to the parents when they 
feel the pressure heaviest upon them. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Bal- 
four) the other day said, very tersely, 
that the Government had to consider 
whether education would stop where 
free education stops. That is exactly 
what will happen. You are holding out 
&@ great inducement to stop the educa- 
tion of the children at the three lower 
standards. All children should have 
got through Standard III. at 10 years of 
age, but not less than 41 per cent of 
the whole number do not pass the Third 
Standard until they are above 10 
years of age. Thus it is obvious 
the tendency is already to stop at 
the lower standards. What, I ask, 
would happen when the parent sud- 
denly felt that he must pay for the 
higher standard out of his own pocket. 
Of course, the inducement would be for 
him to keep the child in the lower stan- 
dards, where it gets the education for 
nothing. I think that when the Govern- 
ment come to look at this matter fairly, 
they will see that partially free educa- 
tion is an absurdity. They cannot stop 
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at partially free education. They must 
make all the standards of primary edu- 
cation perfectly free, or they will injure 
education very much. Assuming that 
the Government will only give £171,000, 
they can still promote the education of 
the Scotch people in the old way, which 
was always to aim at a higher edu- 
cation. It is this higher education 
which has made them so successful in 
life all over the world. The Govern- 
ment can still promote education on 
the old lines by leaving to the paren- 
tal responsibility the three lower stan- 
dards, and applying the grant to the 
upper standards. That will be consistent 
with the genius and the habits of the 
Scotch people, and will induce them to 
go on with the education of their chil- 
dren. You know perfectly well from your 
education Reports that an increased 
stimulus is required for the upper stan- 
dards. For instance, last year 55,000 
children went up for examination in 
Standard V. There ought to have been 
the same number for Standard VI., but 
StandardVL. is nolonger necessary to give 
exemption from labour, and only 25,000 
went up for examination in that stan- 
dard. The great success of our system 
of education has been that there has 
been a ladder from the gutter to the 
highest Universities. Every child knows 
that if he has talents he may go to the 
Universities to study, and the Universities 
in Scotland are the Universities of the 
people and not the Universities of the 
rich. The difference between the 
Scotch and the English Universities is 
that in the English Universities they 
teach the rich man to spend £1,000 a 
year, with dignity and intelligence: in 
the Scotch Universities they teach a poor 
man to earn £1,000 a year, with dignity 
and intelligence. The Government 4 
their present proposal will cut off 

the rungs of the ladder leading up- 
wards, and may even destroy the system 
of education which has made Scotland 
a great and a happy nation. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Motion made and Question proposed, 
‘“‘ That the Bill be committed to a Oom- 
mittee of the whole House.” —( Zhe Lord 
Advocate.) 

Mrz. MUNRO FERGUSON ome h, 
&c.): I beg to move as an Amendment, 
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“That the Bill be committed to a Select Com- 
mittee composed of all the Scottish Representa. 
tives and thirty other Members to be nominated 
by the Committee of Selection; that the pro- 
visions of Standing Order 50 shall apply to all 
Bills reported by the said Committee.” 

This Motion has been somewhat altered 
since I first placed it on the Paper. For 
my part I am disposed to regret that the 
alteration has been made. I think that 
72 Scotch Members are amply sufficient 
upon the Committee, and that such 
a Committee would be sufficiently large 
even for a House of 670 Members. If 
the 72 Members were not all Scotchmen 
that is all the more reason for not adding 
any additional Members. I acknowledge 
that from the point of view of Parlia- 
mentary expediency there may be a 
great deal of weight in the proposal to 
add a certain number of other Members 
of the House to the Committee, although 
as a proposal has already been made 
and voted upon that there should be a 
Standing Scotch Committee for Scotch 
Bills, I cannot see that there was any 
particular reason to propose a Committee 
entirely composed of Scotch Members 
for considering the Scotch Local Govern- 
ment Bill. But there are other rea- 
sons which, if they have not been 
realized by hon. Members, will, 
I think, influence them in favour 
of a step being taken in that direction. 
We have not only the feeling of Scot- 
land, which has been so well described 
by my hon. Friend who has just spoken, 
but we have before us proposals which 
will very seriously affect the Parliamen- 
tary and other representative institu- 
tions of the country. These proposals 
have hitherto, no doubt, been restricted 
very much to one portion of the United 
Kingdom, but at the same time I would 
say it will not do to restrict our vision 
oo merely to the requirements 
of Ireland. The Federal idea is fast 
gaining ground in the country, and 
however varying may be the needs in 
the different portions of the kingdom, 
the policy upon which we are embarked, 
and from which we shall never recede, 
will involve attention being given to the 
progress of affairs and to the future 
of the Parliamentary system at home. 


Mr, Uunro Ferguson 


{COMMONS} 
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The expediency of relieving the House 
of a portion of the burden of considering 
these Bills in Committee has already 
been appreciated by Her Majesty’s 
Government, inasmuch as it has been 
proposed to refer No. 2 Bill to the Law 
Committee. The motive for doing so is. 
not difficult to find. At first, no doubt, 
there was a desire to save the time of 
the House. That has been illustrated 
in the course of this Debate. Scotch 
Members have not had many oppor- 
tunities lately of expressing their views. 
in the House of Commons. They have 
been bottled up, with the result that 
most of them wished to speak and have 
spoken at very considerable length. 

o doubt it would be very desirable to 
restore the efficiency of Parliament for 
carrying through its work, and the Chief 


Secretary for Ireland gave cogent © 


reasons in favour of a reference of this 
nature when he said he looked at the 
measure from the point of view of Scot- 
land, and that it should be passed into 
law taking into consideration the wants 
of that particular part of the kingdom. 
The reasons against a Committee of the 
whole House are numerous. There will 
be a vast and unnecessary expenditure 
of time on a Local Scotch Bill, a subject 
which in many of its details, if not, 
indeed, in its entirety, does not seem to 
command the sympathy of Members of 
nationalities other than the Scotch. 
When this Debate was initiated by the 
admirable speech of my right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) I do 
not think there were a dozen men of 
other than Scotch nationality in the 
House, and since then it has been a 
steadily diminishing quantity. The 
system of Scotch Local G:;vernment is 
entirely different from that of England, 
and as has been pointed out over and 
over again English Members would be 
entirely at sea in considering the details 
of Scotch Local Government. So far as 
the attendance of English Members is 
concerned it will be largely increased a 
little later on, but that not so much for 
the sake of looking after Scotch affairs 
as because of the prevalence of the idea 
that a modification of the Standing 
Order may imperil the dignity of Par- 
liament and the unity of the Empire. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Leader 
of the House frequently refers to & 
desixe on the part of the Government to 
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get on with their work, and now we 
offer the Government an opportunity for 
their doing so. We make this proposi- 
tion entirely in the interest of the 
Government. If we wished to obstruct 
we should certainly hold for a Committee 
of the whole House, which I think 
must have been devised for the purpose 
of obstruction, Ifour proposition made 
in the interest of public business be re- 
jected, then the waste oftime and the 
inevitable failure of Parliament to under- 
take questions requiring settlement for 
the legitimate demands of the whole 
country will rest on the head of an incom- 
petent Administration. Assuming that 
this devolution is desirable on this sub- 
ject, what are the alternatives to the pro- 
posals now made? A Select Committee 
to consist entirely of Scotch Members 
would be of almost unheard of size, but 
there is absolutely no use in doing the 
same work twice over, and probably if 
the Committee did not include all the 
Scotch Members, we should have those 
who were excluded taking advantage of 
the return of the Bill to this House to 
reconsider its details. I myself should 
have been glad enough to have escaped 
from the Committee work on the English 
Local Government Bill, and I am not 
sure that anything I did or said at all 
influenced the character of that measure. 
But I do not think the Government 
would have been prepared to exclude 
any English Member from the discussion 
on that Bill, and yetit is equivalent to 
what they are now proposing to do as 
regards the Scotch Bill The Supple- 
mentary Bill, Bill No, 2, is to be referred 
to a Select Committee on Law, upon 
which there are about nine Scotch Mem- 
bers, and two of them I am sure were 
not born north of the Tweed. I will 
not go into the question of Standing 
Committees, but let any hon. Member 
look at the list of the Committees and 
he will find that perhaps half of 
the Members have never been to Scot- 
land, and know nothing of the country. 
Another objection to the Standing Com- 
mittee is that the discussions are im- 
perfectly reported, and we should have 
mgt ecided by a body of Mem- 

ers prejudiced against the sentiment 
dominant in Scotland, or incapable of 
judging between the majority. and 
minority of Scotch Members. this 
side of the House there will be the 
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most strenuous opposition to any pro- 
rama to refer any portion of these 
ills to a Standing Committee of this 
character. If this Motion is not accepted 
by the Government, we shall demand a 
Committee of the whole House, where 
at all events every Scotch Member can 
speak and vote, and where at all events 
the debate will be followed, and in this 
case the waste of time must fall on the 
shoulders of the Government. The 
advantages of accepting my motion are 
apparent. We hold this to bea question 
exclusively Scottish in its character, in 
which Scottish Members alone are in- 
terested, and the details of which they 
alone are capable of judging. We re- 
lieve the House of an unnecessary bur- 
den. Scotch business will be efficienth 
despatched, and the Scottish people wi 
have the satisfaction of knowing that 
the Bill is laid before the House ina 
forma majority of their representatives 
approve. In spite of all these advan- 
tages to the Scotch people, all the 
eculiarities of a centralized system so 
aa cherished by Her Majesty’s 
Government would %e preserved, be- 
cause the Report of tue Committee being 
made to the House, the majority of the 
Heuse may treat that Report as they 
are disposed. In my opinion the Govern- 
ment will incur very serious responsi- 
bility if they reject this proposition. 
There are some Members on this side 
of the House who would not be sorry 
to see the Government reject this Motion, 
because there is a large section in Scot- 
land which demands very much more 
extreme measures in relation to the con- 
duct of Scottish affairs, who desire that 
public feeling in Scotland should be still 
more aroused in order that still more 
drastic remedies may be applied, and in 
view of the attitude the Government 
have assumed towards our affairs, these 
extremes we should not be at all loth to 
support. But you can make a conces- 
sion to our wishes and advance Scotch 
affairs without violation to the most 
cherished prejudices of hon. Gentlemen 
i.) ene I have said the Government 
will incur great responsibility by the 
rejection of this proposal, and a cite 
amount of responsibility will rest upon 
those Liberal Members who sitting on 
this side support the Government. It 
will be interesting to know what reasons 
they can urge against the proposal, for 
83L 2 
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I do not know that the result of any 
recent elections in the North justify | 
their opposition. It may be urged that | 
such a Motion constitutes a danger to a 
strong central legislative and executive 
contro], that it is inconsistent with the 
maintenance of that control, that it is a. 
revival of the Heptarchy, and so forth. 
Hon. Members who take that view are 
very fond of talking about Imperial 
interests, and the greatness of the 
Empire is their stock pot from 
which they draw material for their 
speeches in the country, but how can 
Imperial affairs be adequately attended 
to if this House is made the cockpit of 
every trifling local concern? I shall be 
curious to know what chimera it is that 
floats across the ideas of those who fear 
the results of local control. If England 
and Ireland have done their share in 
building up the Empire, I may claim 
that Scotland has done more than her 
proportion. Governors and great cap- 
tains have been sent from Scotland 
and have successfully conducted great 
Imperial affairs in all quarters of the 
Re There is no part of the United 
Kingdom where the British flag is more 
thoroughly upheld, where hope in the 
great destiny of the great English-speak- 
ing race is more firmly planted, than in 
Scotland. But we recognise in the 
North that for the Empire to be sound 
there must be soundness to the core, 
and no difficulties of internal adminis- 
tration and efficiency. It is in the 
belief that these aims may be achieved 
and our historical position maintained 
that we, the people of Scotland, demand 
the fullest freedom for internal useful- 
ness, not only for ourselves, but in the 
— of everypart of the United King- 
om. 


Amendment proposed, 

‘*To leave out the words ‘ Committee of the 
whole House,’ in order to add the words 
‘Select Committee composed of all the Scottish 
Representatives and Thirty other Members to 
be nominated by the Committee of Selection. 

‘That the provisions of Standing Order 50 
shall apply to all Bills reported by the said 
Committee.” —(Mr. Munro Ferguson.) 

— instead thereof. 
Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the words 


proposed to be left out stand part of the 
question.” 


{COMMONS} 
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Mz. R. T. REID (Dunifries): In a very 
few words I desire to second the Amend- 
ment of my hon. Friend. What we 
wish to avert by this Motion is the prac- 
tice of English Members coming in, 
not having taken part in and not having 
heard the debate, and, upon important 
questions affecting our own country, 
voting us down though: we express 
almost unanimously the sentiment of the 
people of Scotland whom werepresent. I 
am sorry to say this practice has been 
adopted in this Parliament more fre- 
quently than in former Parliaments, and 
I am confident that out of it has arisen 
much dissatisfaction in Scotland. The 
proposal of my hon. Friend has been 
modified from its original scope, and I 
for one regret the modification. It is 
not that I doubt the ability and straight- 
forwardness of English Members who 
will be added to the Committee ; on the 
contrary, I should hail the presence of 
English Members on all general ques- 
tions, but this is pre-eminently a Scotch 
question, dealing with matters that those 
unconnected with Scotland are not likely 
even to understand. I am persuaded that 
most English Members would frankly 
admit that the mere terminology in 
connection with these Bills is unintel- 
ligible to them, and I am sure they do 
not appreciate the distinctions between 
English and Scottish Local Government. 
Further, let me point out this, that the 
proposal before the House does not pre- 
judice the full control of the House in 
the matter. Ifa Committee of Scottish 
Members were to report on the Bill in 
a sense different from that cf the whole 
House, it would be in the power of the 
House to make changes on Report, but 
there will be the great advantage of 
having the deliberate opinion of the 
Scottish Members on the subject, and I 
think from that, definitely pronounced, 
the House would not see fit to differ. 
Only two objections can be raised to the 
proposal of my hon. Friend. The first 
is that the example might be dangerous, 
and that the claim might be made for 
Irish measures to be treated in the same 
manner. I admit that would be very 
likely to ensue, but let me also point out 
how flagrantly unjust it is to deny to 
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Scotland what is expedient for such a 
settled, law-abiding country, because a 
different state of things exists in Ireland! 
The second objection is the fear that 
the Bill—which the best possible ad- 
vocacy cannot describe as.very advanced 
—might be turned by the NScottish 
Members into a formidable reality. No 
doubt the treatment of the liquor traffic, 
free education, and elective justices 
would be carried among the ttish 
Members by a majority of at least three 
toone. But here again, if the majority 
of the representatives of Scotland wish 
for such measures, why should they be 
prevented from obtaining them by the 
majority of English Members? It is a 
fact that there is a growing feeling in 
Scotland of discontent and dissatisfaction 
at the continual overriding of the wishes 
of the Scottish Members, and the ques- 
tion of Home Rule for Scotland hasgrown 
enormously in popularity in consequence. 
I am perfectly aware that the extension 
of the system of delegation of public 
business may lead, and probably will 
lead, to some measure of this character 
being adopted before long, and I, for 
my part, am very willing to see it 
adopted, but what I do not desire to 
see is a feeling of this kind fostered by 
a sense of injustice and neglect, with a 
sense that the affairs of Scotland are 
managed without due regard to the 
opinions of her representatives. For 
this reason I support the Motion of my 
hon. Friend. I wish he had left it in 
its original form, but even in its muti- 
lated condition it is sufficient to attract 
my sympathy and support. 


*Mr. SHAW-STEWART (Renfrew) : 
I will not yield to the temptation 
offered by hon. Gentlemen opposite- to 
diverge into a Home Rule debate, 
though it is a tempting subject, and 
neither of the hon. Members who have 
spoken have been able to entirely avoid 
trenching upon it. But the hon. Gentle- 
man who moved this Motion showed 
by the argument he used how very diffi- 
cult it is to decide what are matters 
that concern Scotland alone and matters 
that require the attention of Parliament 
generally. The hon. Member spoke 
of Scotch Members who lived in Scot- 
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land, but there are Scottish Mem- 
bers in the House who are not con- 
nected with Scotland by birth or by 
domicile, while there are a number of 
Scottish Gentlemen representing English 
constituencies. The hon. and learned 
Member for Dumfries is far more logical 
in the position he takes up, he wishes 
the Bill to be reserved to a Committee 
of Scotch Members, whereas the hon. 
Member for Leith would add 30 other 
Members. But he has given us no 
reason why the magical number of 30 
should be added to the Committee. He 
has given us no reason why his pro- 
posal is better than the proposal of the 
Government, which, indeed, isthe much 
more likely of the two to conduce toa 
rapid and amicable settlement of the 
question. When the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
spoke of the Bill being regarded from a 
Scottish point of view he was speaking 
of the inception of the measure. Mr A. 
J.BaxFour assented. | I presume he was 
speaking of the manner in which the 
measure had been drawn up from a 

urely Scottish point of view. But no- 
ciay will deny there are principles 
involved in the measure which are of 
wider import than even the question of 
Scottish nationality and questions that 
touch very closely on matters of Imperial 
importance such as control of the police 
and so forth. I suppose my hon. 
Friends opposite who wish this Bill to 
be setawied | to a Committee of Scotch 
Members have not forgotten that the 
majority of the Scottish Members in 
the present Parliament sit on the Oppo- 
sition side of the House. The result of a 
Committee of the Scottish Members, 
therefore, might be to insert Amend- 
ments in the Bill which would alter its 
complexion entirely, and on the report 
to the House interminable debates 
would inevitably ensue. That is a 
contingenvy some hon. Members 
look forward to with favour. I am 
afraid there are some hon. Members 
who, although we have passed the 
Second Reading without Division, they 
do not wish to see these Bills passed 
into law as rapidly as some of us 
would wish. I have to look for some 
reason for this Motion, and I can 
only suppose they think that the Bills 
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are too good for a Conservative Govern- 
ment to pass. I have a shrewd suspi- 
cion that some hon. Members opposite 
would like to go down to their consti- 
tuents in Scotland and say ‘‘The 
Unionist Government have proposed 
this miserable Bil] for Scotland ; we will 
give you a good Bill.” You do not like 
the idea of our bringing in this Bill 
which is for the good of Scotland. That 
is the only interpretation I can put on 
the action of the hon. Gentlemen, and 
judging by their demeanour at the 
pe time I feel I am not far wrong 

my suspicion. An hon. Member 
spoke of the deeds of Scotland adding 
lustre to the British Empire. That is 
very true, but he ought to remember 
that the Scottish deeds of which we are 
so proud have become more vividly 
impressed upon us because they have 
added lustre to the British Empire. 
The proposal of the hon. Member for 
Leith is that the Bill be committed to a 
Committee of the Scottish Members with 
the addition of 30 other Members. The 
Government proposal is that the prin- 
cipal Bill be discussed in Committee of 
the whole House, where, we hope, it 
will be discussed with advantage to the 
people of Scotland. We do not want to 
make Party capital out of these Bills. 
We do not want to go to Scotland and 
say itis a Unionist Government alone 
that has done this for you. We desire 
an improvement in the Local Govern- 
ment of Scotland. We hope hon. Gen- 
tlemen will assist us in giving an 
extended system of Local Government 
to the people of Scotland, and we trust 
that in the word people will be included 
all classes, landlords and tenants, occu- 

iers and service men. 

*Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.): 
The hon. Gentleman (Mr. Shaw-Stewart) 
has disclaimed any desire to point out 
to the people of Scotland that it is the 
Unionist Government that has given 
them this Bill. Iam afraid that if he 
takes up that attitude he is hardly 
following the lead of the Lord Advocate. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman speaks 
in a very different manner outside 
the House in the speech at Mill- 
port which has been already alluded 

He congratulated the Unionists on 
its haying been shown that their policy 
could not be rivalled by any proposition 
on the other side of the House. I think 


Mr. Shaw-Stewart 


Local Government 


{COMMONS} 
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the criticism to which the Bill has been 
exposed shows how far the measure 
deserves the encomiums which the hon. 
and learned Gentleman showered upon 
it in his speech. Now, the Motion 
before the House is proposed with the 
object of saving time apd making the 
Bill such that it will commend itself to 
those it directly concerns—namely, the 
Scottish people. The Government sug- 
gest that the first Bill, one consisting 
of 34 clauses, should be reserved for 
the Committee of the whole House, but 
that the second Bill, a measure of 70 
odd clauses, should go to the Grand 
Committee on Law. Undoubtedly, to 
et the first Bill through the whole 
Frnias will take a very considerable 
time. Indeed there is no reason to 
suppose less time will be occupied than 
was taken up by the discussion upon the 
Local Government Bill of last year. 
And then, if the second Bill is considered 
by the Grandj Committee on Law, 
many points already cousidered in 
the House will again be discussed 
in the Committee, and the Bill will 
ultimately have to come before the 
House, and no doubt many important 
points will be raised a second time. 
Time, therefore, will be saved by adopt- 
ing the proposal of the hon. Member for 
Leith. Again, I should like to recall to 
hon. Members what will be the consti- 
tution of the two rival Committees. 
The hon. Member for Leith proposes to 
establish a Committee of 102 Members, 
of whom 72 shall be Scotch Members 
and 30 English, Irish, and Welsh Mem- 
bers. The Scotch Members would be 
in the proportion of two to one. The 
Grand Committee on Law consists of 68 
Members, and of these only nine are 
Scotch Members. It is proposed to add 
15 Scotch. representatives, so that you 
will only have 24 Scotch Members out of 
83. ‘he proportion of the Scottish 
representatives upon the Grand Com- 
mittee on Law would therefore be very 
different indeed from what we should 
find it on the Committee proposed by 
the hon. Member for Leith. Unques- 
tionably, to get a free expression of 
Scottish opinion the Committee of the 
whole House would be infinitely more 
satisfactory than in a Select Committee. 
Although we may be outvoted in the 
House, we shall all have an opportunity 
of sitting on the Committee of the whole 
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House and of expressing our opinions 
on the various Amendments, instead of 
being merely one-third of a Grand 
Committee, the reports of the proceed- 
ings of which will be very limited. But 
still more, if you send this Bill to the 
Committee pm cage by my hon. Friend, 
will you get a better expression of Scotch 
opinion. 
*Mrz.A.GATHORNE HARDY (Sussex, 
East Grinstead): I hope the House will 
bear with me for a few moments, if I, 
although an Englishman, take part in 
this discussion. I should not have 
thought of taking part in the Second 
Reading debate of a Scotch Bill; but if 
it be proposed that this Bill shall be 
discussed in Committee by Scotch Mem- 
bers alone, I cannot think that the 
question is one on which English Mem- 
bers have not a right to be heard, and 
I will, therefore, give the reasons why 
I am personally averse to this proposal. 
I have always been a strong supporter 
of Local Government, and I desire not 
only that there should be a wide and 
far-reaching system of local govern- 
ment in Scotland, but that it should m 
all its machinery carry out the wishes of 
the majority of the Scotch Members. 
But notwithstanding that admission, I 
cannot conceive that it is the right of 
the Scotch Members in the framing of 
a Local Government Bill of this descrip- 
tion to have what I may call an exclu- 
sive voice, or such a preponderating 
‘voice that it would become exclusive, in 
settling the details of the measure. It 
seems to me that, whatever may be the 
details of a Local Government Bill, it is 
impossible for any country or any part 
of a country to frame a Local Government 
Bill for itself without trenching largely 
on what may be called imperial ques- 
tions. There are in every country im- 
perial questions and local questions, and 
it is a simple subtraction sum to say 
that if you take the local questions 


away the imperial questions will remain. 
If that is so, surely the corollary 
follows, that if a Local Government Bill 
is to be framed, and one particular part 
of the Empire is to decide what ques- 
tions are to be given to that locality to 
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determine, it must rest with them and 
them alone to decide whether or not 
they trench on those imperial questidns 
which I for one desire avers to retain 
in the hands of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. I do not desire to say much. 
The arguments on the other side have 
been very brief indeed—I think far 
too brief considering the magnitude of 
the questions raised by the Amendment. 
I do not wish to say anything disrespect- 
ful to the mover and seconder of the 
Motion, and the hon. Gentlemen who have 
supported them, but really they have 
advanced little or no argument in sup- 
port of their propsition ; and I venture to 
say also, they have merely travestied 
the arguments which those who oppose 
their proposition are likely to put for- 
ward. I do not think we are going to 
deal with this question simply on the 
ground of a saving of time, or that we 
are going to talk about reviving the 
Heptarchy which they said was the 
strongest argument on this side. We 
are not going to talk seriously about 
that, and I am not going to raise such 
an argument; but I should like, if I 
may, just fora few minutes, as far as 
possible show how far the practice of 
these hon. Gentlemen who have brought 
forward this proposition coincides with 
theirtheory. We have had, during the 
last Session of Parliament, a very pro- 
longed discussion in Committee upon the 
English Local Government Bill, and 
according to the theory of the hon. 
Gentlemen who sit opposite I presume 
that if they and the Irish Members who 
sit below the Gangway are entitled for 
themselves to frame a local Government 
Bill in its main lines for Ireland 
and for Scotland, they would also 
conceive that it would be the right 
of English Members to frame a Local 
Government Bill for England. [ Cheers. ] 
I am glad to hear the cheers of the hon. 
Gentlemen opposite; tut as far as my 
researches have gone, I cannot say that 
their practice bears out their theory. 
We had a long discussion in Committee 
upon the Local Government’ Bill for 
England. Iam not now dealing with 
the Second Reading, nor am I dealing 
with large questions of principle. Iam 
dealing rather, in the main, with those 
questions of machinery which we dealt 
with in the earlier clauses, and I have 
taken the trouble to examine to some 
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extent into the part which Irish and 
Scotch Members took in the discussion 
and in the Divisions on the measure. 
We had in Committee 69 Divisions, 
in regard of the whole of which I shall 
not trouble the House. I think it suffi- 
cient for my purpose if I take the earliest 
12 Divisions which we took in Oom- 
mittee of the whole House. I pass over 
the fact that it was on many occa- 
sions a Scottish Member who occupied 
the position of teller in those Divisions. 
I wish to point out that it was 
the hon. Member for Fife who moved 
one of the most important Amendments. 
Taking these 12 Divisions, I find 
that in the various minorities there 
were 1,791 Members voted. Of these 
1,791 Members who were in the 
minorities on these occasions, no 
less than 760, or between a third 
and a half of the whole number, 
were composed of those Irish and 
Scotch Members who think it is right 
that every part of the country should 
manage its own affairs. I admit there 
was a small number of Irish and Scotch 
Members in the majorities, but then I 
am dealing with the question of incon- 
sistency, and I venture to think we shall 
find that the Members who voted in the 
majorities will, every one of them, go 
into the Lobby against the proposal of 
the hon. Member for Leith. T ost 
admit there may be some Party capital 
to be made out of a Division 
of this kind, but I cannot believe 
there is any serious intention 
of treating this as a fair and legitimate 
means of dealing with what is really an 
Imperial question. I believe myself it 
is our right, and it is our duty,to frame 
the great measures for every part of this 


United Empire—to frame them with a: 


desire not merely for the benefit of the 
Empire, but for the benefit also of its 
component parts. I have little doubt 
that on mere questions of machinery as 
to which Scottish Members have a right 
to be heard, their views and opinions 
will be given that legitimate weight as 
every English Member wishes to give 
them, butif they trench upon those larger 
principles which are not the birthright 
of Scotland alone, but are the birthright 
of the whole Empire, we and every one 
of us will claim our right, and take our 
right, to discuss them. It is only 
within the last few years that the word 
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‘‘ separation” has ever been heard in 
Scotland, but I hope and believe that. 
the tide which has unfortunately risen 
will soon ebb, never to flow again, and 
that Scotchmen will soon be proud of 
being a part of the United Kingdom— 
no mean part of it, but still, only a part. 
Mr. A. ELLIOT (Roxburgh): I 
should like to say a few words on this 
roposal, as a Scotchman and as a 
ttish Member. My hon. Friend 
who seconded the Motion says that the 
desire for Home Rule has been gaining 
ground in Scotland of late. If that is 
so in Scotland, the reverse is the case 
within these walls, for it was not many 
weeks ago that troops of Scottish Mem- 
bers—not, I am happy ta say, the 
majority of the Representatives of the 
Scottish nation—mustered in the Lobby 
in support of a much more extreme 
proposal than that we are now con- 
sidering. It was proposed to set up @ 
Parliament to legislate exclusively for 
Scotland. Time went on, and the hon. 
Member for Leith laid his proposal 
before the House proposing to refer 
Scottish Bills to an exclusive Committee. 
framed on the principle of the Scottish 
nationality. He no doubt took counsel 
with right hon. Friends of his—with 
the right hon. Gentlemen who, when the 
more extreme proposal was made, went 
out of the House rather than record a 
vote against it. Having consulted with 
the right hon. Gentleman, the hon. 
Member for Leith puts down on the 
Papera very different Motion, which 
cuts out the principle on which the 
original proposal was made. The 
proposal to set up a Scottish Committee 
to deal with Scottish Bills has dis- 
appeared, and now the Honse has to 
consider solely the proposal ‘io constitute 
a Committee of which only two-thirds 
shall be Scottish Members. This Bill 
is proposed on the responsibility of the 
Government, and is it to be seriously 
contended that it shall cease to be con- 
trolled by the Government the moment 
it passes the Second Reading stage? 
You cannot have measures proposed by 
the Government and accepted in prin- 
ciple by the majority of the House, and 
then given over to be settled in detail 
by a majority bitterly opposed to the 
Government. Hon. Gentlemen who 
support the proposal of the hon. Member 
for Leith must deal with that point. 
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The Scottish Members ought to be a 
little more careful of the equality that 
should exist between themselves and the 
English Members, and between the 
Scottish and English people. If you are 
to proceed on the lines of setting up a 
separate Parliament, or a Committee 
that is to be exclusively Scotch, then, 
as @ necessary result, you will be bound 
to face this position—that the English 
Members will insist upon the same 
thing, and the Scottish Members will 
be excluded from the discussion of Eng- 
lish Local Government, of the regula- 
tion of English ecclesiastical affairs, and 
of many other matters of great im- 

rtance not only to England, but to 

ttish people as well. I heard cheers 
from below the Gangway when I talked 
about the English Members claiming the 
exclusive right to manage English 
affairs; but I have always held that 
England cannot be regarded as a mere 
limited district of the United Kingdom. 
England is a country of so much im- 

rtance, and the questions that arise 
in connection with England are of such 
vast moment to the rest of the United 
Kingdom, that it would be a mockery 
to say that Scotland can have no concern 
in English questions. Just look for a 
moment at the question of Local Go- 
vernment. We had brought forward 
during the past Session a measure for 
the Local Government of England. I 
never heard any suggestion that it 
would be right and proper to leave the 
English Bill to be discussed exclusively 
by the English Members. Why, among 
the right hon. Gentlemen who took part 
in the discussion of that meaguse, were 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian (Mr. Gladstone), who 
is a Scottish Member; the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Bridgeton 
Division of Glasgow (Sir G. Trevelyan), 
who is also a Scottish Member ; the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
Stirling Burghs (Mr. Campbell-Banner- 


man), another Scottish Member; and the { mai 


right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South Edinburgh (Mr. Childers)—all 
of them representatives of Scottish con- 
stituencies. Is it to be seriously put 
forward—can it be put forward seriously 
—that it would have been right and 
wise as a practical matter to get rid, in 
the discussions in Committee on the 
English Local Government Bill, of the 
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right hon. Gentlemen whose names I 
have just mentioned? Surely such a 
proposition cannot be seriously ad- 
vanced. We have heard a great deal. 
about the over-ruling of Scottish 
opinion; but are we so to confine the 
discussion of all important local questions. 
which affect ourselves, that Members 
of one nation, neither the English, 
Irish, Scotch, nor Welsh Members are 
to take any part in questions which are- 
the immediate concern of either of the 
other geological divisions of the United. 
Kingdom? If we are to go for a dis- 
tinctive principle, let us go for it 
thoroughly. If we are for a Scottish 
Parliament, let us go for a Scottish 
Parliament, with a Scottish Executive ; 
and in that case we must also accept an 
English Parliament with an English 
Executive, an Irish Parliament with an 
Irish Executive, and a Welsh Parlia- 
ment with a Welsh Executive. I think 
Ihave gone far enough with reference to 
the proposals of the Government. 
I understand them, they are proposals. 
not made solely in relation to tch 
Bills, but with regard to matters that 
may be extended to English Bills. The 
plan of the Government appears to me 
to be to separate principle and detail, 
by putting great principles into one 
measure and machinery and details 
into another. It certainly seem to 
me to be a considerable advance in the 
direction of effective reform in the 
procedure of the House when it is- 
proposed to refer matters of detail and 
machinery to something in the nature 
of a Select Committee, while retaining 
great principles for the consideration of 
the whole House. Whether the Com- 
mittee now proposed would be the right 
Committee to which this particular 
measure should be referred, or whether- 
it ought not to be discussed in Com- 
mittee of the whole House, is another 
matter. Iam bound to say that in my 
opinion the second Bill is one consisting 
inly of detail, as to which I do not. 
see oH the minutiz should not be dis- 
cussed by the Scottish Members, though. 
I should be very willing to let some one- 
else take my place on the Law Com- 
mittee to which it is to be referred. I 
undoubtedly think that the proposal of 
the Government marks a distinct step- 
in the direction of giving iner 
power and efficiency to the action of 
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this House. I do not think I need 
trouble the House any further on this 
matter. I hope that when we get into 
‘Committee we shall deal with the mat- 
ter in a business-like spirit, with the 
view of making the measure a 
thoroughly practical one. It has 
hitherto been well discussed by both 
sides of the House, and I trust that we 
shall be able in Committee to carry it 
through in such a manner as to make it 
a starting point for Scotland in the 
direction of a good and effective system 
-of Local Government. 

*Mr. J. SHIRESS WILL (Montrose) : 
Every hon. Gentleman in this House 
‘knows that in the ordinary course a Bill 
read a second time is referred to a Com- 
‘mittee of the whole House, the reason 
being obvious. But contrary to this 
practice we have the fact that in regard 
to these Scotch Bills the Government 
intend to force upon this House a 
different course. We are told that 
‘the first Bill is to be referred to a Com- 
mittee of the whole House, while the 
second Bill, which is said to be one of 
detail, is to be referred to the Law 
Committee. But I say that in the 
second Bill there are matters of prin- 
¢iple from the discussion of which the 
Scotch Members would, by such a 
course, be largely shut out, at any rate 
it would be impossible to have a full 
representation of Scotch opinion on the 
matter. Now, supposing it is proposed 
in the second Bill, which is to be referred 
to the Law Committee—— 


Mr. SPEAKER: I would point out 
to the hon. and learned Member that 
the second Bill is not now before the 
House, and that he is not therefore in 
-order in discussing that measure. 


*Mr. J. SHIRESS WILL: Then, 
Sir, I will confine myself to the first 
Bill. My hon. Friend (Mr. A. Elliot) 
has found fault with the alteration of 
‘the Motion put upon the Paper by the 
hon. Member for Leith (Mr. Munro 
Ferguson), and has said that it is no 
Jonger sought to have a full discussion 
‘by the Scottish Members of what is 
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essentially a Scottish Bill. But nothing 
of the sort is intended by this proposal. 
When legislation of this kind was brought 
forward last Session, and we had the 
whole matter threshed out in this 
House, we found how impossible it 
was to get a reference to Scotch Members 
exclusively ; and, therefore, in regard to 
this Bill we have asked that there 
should be joined with the Scot- 
tish FRepresentatives thirty other 
Members to be nominated by the OCom- 
mittee of Selection. We did this for 
a very good reason, because it was 
thought that all Members having a 
special knowledge of Scotland should 
have the opportunity of giving us the 
benefit of their experience in the dis- 
cussion of the measure. There are 
many hon. Members who come within 
this category, besides which, there are 
many who have had large experience of 
Local Government in England whose 
voices, we thought, would also be useful 
in our discussions. Therefore, instead 
of the modification my hon. Friend has 
made in his proposal being open to 
objection, it must be acknowledged 
that he has only endeavoured to 
meet the objections which might be 
raised on the other side of the House. 
My hon. Friend opposite (Mr. G. Hardy 
has said if you subtract local matters 
from Imperial Government something 
will remain which must necessarily be 
Imperial, and in the discussion of which 
all Members of the House are entitled to 
assist. But my hon. Friend applying 
his theory found in this Bill the Alder- 
man, and ‘thought that the Aldermanic 
office must be a matter of Imperial 
concern. Hemight have known thatin 
Scotland, and for very good reasons, 
we do not desire to have anything of 
the sort. That is exactly the reason 
why we desire to have a Bill which will 
have in it something consonant with the 
wishes and desires of the Scottish 
people. We do not desire to have tho 
four bare walls that have been displayed 
to us and made the most of. We wish 
to see the space within those four 
walls furnished with some of the 
things we desire. What will be the 
result it this Motion is not acceded to? 
That English Members, without taking 
part in the discussions, will, in a division, 
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outvote Scotch Members, all the while 
believing that they are doing their duty. 

Tue SOLIOITOR-GENERAL ror 
SCOTLAND (Mr. Mor T. Srormontu 
Darumne, Edinburgh and Aberdeen 
Universities): Mr. Speaker, I find that 
Scotch members who are most anxious 
for proposals of this kind, and most 
jealous of the interference of English 
Members in Scotch affairs, are members 
who, like the hon. and learned gentle- 
man who has just sat down, have been 
driven by a cruel fate to spend their 
lives at the English Bar. My hon. 
friend the member for Leith Burghs, 
however, is not open to that aspersion. 
The hon. gentleman delivered his speech 
with becoming gravity, but with a 
twinkle in his eye, and it became 
apparent that he had been compelled by 
some mysterious force at the back or in 
front of him to mutilate his motion, and 
he took his revenge by delivering his 
speech against the motion as it stands 
on the Paper. Now, if English Mem- 
bers are not to intervene between Scotch 
measures and Scotch affairs, I seriously 
ask Scotch Members why they intervene, 
as they do, between English measures 
and English affairs. During the short 
time I have had the honour of a seat in 
this House I have not found my hon. 
friend opposite limiting his mind to 
Scotland, though that may be said of a 
great many hon. Members sitting on 
this side of the House. If hon. Mem- 
bers opposite really insist on the 
principle that Scotch affairs are to be 
reserved as a subject for Scotch Mem- 
bersalone, they ought to begin by setting 
a good example and leaving English 
affairs to English Members. The two 
rival proposals before the House, 
are that of my hon. friend for a 
hybrid Committee, consisting of all the 
Scotch Members, and of 30 English 
Members—why 30 he has not ex- 
plained—and that of the Government, 
which is simple and straightforward, to 
remit the Bill to a Committee of the 
whole House. If the Government had 
taken any other course they would, I 
venture to say, have been instantly met 
with the inquiry, ‘‘ Why do you propose 
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to treat this important Bill differently 
from the English Local Government 
Bill? Why treat the former with less 
respect than the latter?” When you 
come to examine the alternative of my 
hon. Friend it comes in plain English to 
this: he says in effect—‘‘If you send 
the Bill to a Committee of the whole 
House I am afraid there will be 
obstruction, and if you do not like 
obstruction then there is the alternative 
proposed to take the Bill off your 
hands.” 

Mr. M. FERGUSON: I said nothing 
whatever about obstruction in my speech. 
I said that, judging from the time 
Scotch Members had found it necessary 
to occupy—lI believe without any idea 
of obstruction—on the Second Reading, 
if the discussions bore any proportion in 
Committee to those on the Second Read- 
ing, they would take up a vast amount 
of the time of the House. 

Mr. DARLING: The right hon- 
Member las merely put with paren- 
theses that which I put in a shorter 
phrase. But does it not come to this— 
“Tf you do not want to have the time 
of the House, I will not say ‘ wasted,’ 
but ‘consumed ’—then hand us over 
the Bill to do what we like with.” 
My hon. Friend knows perfectly well 
that of the 72 Scotch Members there are 
46 on the Opposition side and 26 on the 
Ministerial side, and, adding the 30 
which presumably are to be drawn 
equally from both sides, the result is 
that the hon. Member’s side would have 
61 to the Government’s 41. Thatis suffi- 
cient to show that the proposal could 
hardly be treated seriously. Has it been 
ever heard of in Parliamentary history 
that an important Bill named in the 
Queen’s Speech should be handed over 
by a Government to their political 
opponents? Itis a proposal to which 
the Government cannot accede, We 
have stated our utmost desire to accept 
suggestions from all parts of the House, 
and if it be urged that time would be 
saved by the operation, that argument 
is sufficiently met by the further argu- 
ment of the hon. Gentleman that the 
whole proceedings of the Committee 
would be open for review by the House 
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when the Bill came upon Report. Thus 
the whole work would probably have to 
be done over again. Therefore, I say 
this cannot be a serious ai ey and I 
cannot better express the view which 
the Government takes of it than by 
Se the observation of one hon. 

ember of this House, who is treated 
with great deference in all parts of it, 
namely, the hon. Member for Bedford, 
on a Motion for the appointment of a 
Standing Committee for the considera- 
tion of Bills relating to Scotland only :— 

“If the proposal was that this Committee 
should consist of Scotch Members exclusively, or 
that on the Committee the Scotch Members 
should so preponderate as to overbear all other 
opinions, it was a bad and a dangerous proposal, 
because it would only tend to accentuate the 


differences that might possibly exist between the 
two countries.” 


Mr. WHITBREAD (Bedford): I 
had no intention of taking any part in 
this debate, but as the hon. and learned 
Gentleman has been good enough to 
quote from some observations I made 
last year, I may perhaps be allowed to 
give some explanation. On that occa- 
sion I referred to what had occurred in 
this House within the last one or two 
years, and pointed out that it was not 
unlikely that some such proposal as this 
would be made. We last year asked 
the Government to refer Scotch measures 
to a Grand Committee formed in the 
ordinary way, and [ warmly urged the 
Government to accede to that proposal, 
but itdid not find favour with them; 
although I told them that if they 
refused it, it was likely larger demands 
would be made hereafter. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman has admitted 


that the Government do not represent 
Scotland. Since last year he has turned 
his attention to the subjest, and found 
that the Government do not represent 
Scotland. Upon Scotch business how, 
then, is the mind of the Government to 
be informed? It will not be informed 
by their own intelligence—not that I 
consider them unintelligent—and it will 
not be informed by their friends, 
because, as a matter of fact, those who 
sit behind them do not represent Scot- 
land. How, then, is the Government to 
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be better informed of the wishes of 
Scotland than by having a Committee 
largely composed of Scotch Members? 
I would not vote for a Committee com- 
posed altogether of Scotch Members; 
there should be a e number of 
English Members upon it in order that 
the mind of England should be advised 
of the wishes of Scotland, and that the 
Committee should learn what the objec- 
tions of England may be to any par- 
ticular proposals. If the Government 
will not accept this Motion, they will 
give a fresh spur to the demand for a 
purely Scotch Committee. 


Mr. GLADSTONE (Edinburgh, 
Mid Lothian): I should be sorry 
indeed to interpose between the 
House and my hon. Friend who has 
just sat down, and who speaks with 
so much authority on this class of 
question, to which he has given much 
thought and time with such excellent 
effect in the public interest. But having 
heard the case of the Government, I 
wish to say a few words. This Motion 
is not conceived in a spirit of extreme 
concession to the idea of Scotch nation- 
ality ; but at the same time, I have no 
doubt that it is conceived—and it.is cer- 
tainly supported by myself—with the 
firm conviction that it would be ex- 
tremely inconvenient to the Government 
and the House entirely to overlook and 
refuse recognition to the wishes of the 
Scotch Members. The consequence, I 
venture to say from what I know of 
Scotland, will be extremely inconvenient, 
especially to the Government and their 
supporters. The arguments for the 
Motion are not devoid of weight. In 
the first place, we want to have this Bill 
referred to the fittest Committee that we 
can get, and our opinion is that a Com- 
mittee formed of the whole body of 
Scotch Members, together with a liberal 
addition of Members from other portions 
of the United Kingdom, would be a 
fitter Committee for the purpose of con- 
sidering and despatching this Bill than 
a Committee formed, as far as listening 
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to and sharing in the Debates are con- 
cerned, of sixty or seventy Members, 
but which, when a Division is about to 
be taken, is reinforced by 200 or 300 
gentlemen, three-fourths of whom have 
heard nothing of the discussion. We 
hold that these Bills should be referred 
to one and the same Oommittee, and 
when I ask myself why the Bills 


have been separated, I can find no 
good reason in the nature of the case. 
They are separated for a reason alto- 
ether artificial in order that they may 
g referred to different Committees. But 
that is a thing to be avoided and de- 
precated, becausea contradictory method 
of dealing with them might be the re- 
sult, the more competent tribunal being 
confined to the less important Bil] and 
the less competent tribunal to the more 
important Bill. There is great force in 
the argument of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Leith that the mode of 
action proposed by him would save the 
time of the House. The Solicitor Gene- 
ral for Scotland says that that means if 
they do not take this mode there will 
be obstruction. According to the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, therefore, when 
my hon. Friend submits that time is 
likely to be wasted by a particular mode 
of ee sagas oe means a threat of ob- 
struction. en it is shown that a 
Grand Committee would work with ex- 
pedition, the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man has the boldness to say that is a 
eriphrasis for obstruction. The Grand 
mmittees are founded to save the time 

of the House, and the Bills referred to 
them are the least likely to be obstruc- 
ted. The speech of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman is adapted to the time when 
his friends were opposing the institution 
of Grand Committees. To say that on 
the proposed Committee the Govern- 
ment would be in a minority is to treat 
this Bill as a Party questiou ; but it has 
not been so treated, and I hope it will 
not be. The consideration of Scotch 
nationality combined with the considera- 
tion of fitness in the tribunal is a mat- 
ter of greater weight and moment than 
an argument drawn from a computation 
of numbers. It is rather hard upon 
Scotland to be punished for returning 
a majority of Liberal Members by 
having a Bill of this kind referred 
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to the less competent Oommittee, 
when it is in the power of the House to 
refer it to a more competent Committee. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman says 
that this is not a serious proposal. Sir, 
in my opinion, it is a very serious pro- 

sal, and in time the hon. and learned 

entleman will learn how serious it is. 
I entreat the House to take a prudential 
view, and I warn it that the nationality 
of Scotland is not to be trifled with. 
The Scotch are a dangerous people, and 
that majority so dolefully recited asa 
fact will be greatly aggravated unless 
the Scotch people are treated with 

rudence A consideration. If itis a 

arty question the Government would 
be in a difficulty in the proposed Com- 
mittee; but we have endeavoured not 
to treat this as a Party question. The 
jurisdiction of a Grand Committee is 
not a final one, and any grave error 
committed by the Committee could be 
rectified by the House. When it is said 
that Scotch Members should begin by 
abstaining from English affairs, it must 
be remembered that the much smaller 
number of Scotch Members as compared 
with English makes all the difference in 
the character and effect of their inter- 
ference. This question of nationality 
in Scotland is in a critical condition ; the 
mind of Scotland is ina state of con- 
siderable susceptibility, and the House 
will act wisely if it makes moderate 
concessions lest resistance should lead to 
the enlargement of future demands, 
and the House should have to display 
the reverse of courage by something 
like ignominious surrender. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): The right hon. Gentleman seldom 
touches the question of nationality with- 
out attempting to aggravate any differ- 
ence that may possibly exist between 
the various comnonent parts of the 
United Kingdom. I do not think that 
the speech which has been delivered to 
us is an exception from that general rule. 
He has told us that the mind of Scot- 
land was uninformed. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Unformed. 
*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Unformed on 
this question. How does he attempt 
to form it? Does he attempt to bind 
closer the tie which unites England and 
Scotland? I say he attempts to loosen 
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it. The hon. Member for Bedford, 
in a speech which I listened to with 
amazement, told us that the opinion of 
last Session was one which he has aban- 
doned; that he has taken a new view of 
the claims of Scotland; and that if we 
do not give way to the claims which 
Scotland he says is making (and which 
I believe Scotland is not making) there 
will be further claims next year. I 
have no doubt the hon. Member would 
give in to those claims next year as he 
has given it to the claims of this year; 
and would be prepared to carry on the 
process ad infinitum until Scotland was a 
separate kingdom. [An ironical cheer 
from Mr. Guapsronz.j} The right hon. 
Gentleman has told us that in these 
Grand Committees is the solution of 
this question of nationality. 

Mr. GLADSTONE : No. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Well, the 
palliation of the difficulties between 
_the separate parts of the kingdom. But 
the right hon. Gentleman was the 
creator of these Committees; he was 
their inventor, their author. Is there 
in the constitution of these Committees 
the slightest arrangement corresponding 
to that which we are now asked to 
accept ? The Grand Committees were 
framed to represent the balance of 
Parties in the House. This was their 
essence, and if we destroy that essence 
we should make the greatest revolution 
in Parliamentary procedure that has 
been made in the lastcentury. Every one 
knows that the essence of our legislative 

rocedure in this House is that the 

overnment which introduces Bills 
should be responsible for their conduct 
through the House, and in order to 
carry that out the Government need at 
its back that 7. which makes it the 
Government. It is now proposed for 
the first time, and in absolute contradic- 
tion of the principles laid down by the 
right hon. Gentleman himself—— 

Mz. GLADSTONE: No. I wish the 
right hon. Gentleman would acquaint 
himself with the declarations made by 
me in connection with these Grand 
Committees—namely, that they were a 
mere tentative experiment—| Cries of 
‘Oh, oh!” ]—that is one way of con- 

Mr, A. J. Balfour 
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ducting Parliamentary Debate which I 
do not wish to encourage—and that they 
were not in the form that they were 
finally capable of taking. 


*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am speaking, 
and speaking accurately, of the plan as 
carried into effect by the right hon, 
Uentleman. He never told us what the 
final development would be. We were 
never allowed to see the grown man; 
we are only shown the embryo: This is 
a revolution so great that I think the 
House would be insane, absolutely 
insane, if it accepted it without the 
most serious discussion. I think I can 
bring that truth home by an illustra- 
tion even in the three minutes still left 
to me. The present Government is in 
a majority in this House, but it is not 
in a majority of the Scotch Members. 
Referring the Bill to a Committee of 
Scotch Members would therefore be 
entrusting one of its stages to a body 
which represented. neither the Govern- 
ment nor the House. Now the right 
hon. Gentleman has been, and hopes 
to be again, in a majority in this 
House, but he has not been for 20 
tong in a majority of English Members. 

0, not since 68, and I do not believe 
there is the slightest chance of his ever 
being again in a majority. Is he pre- 

‘ied to look forward to a period when 
he, as leader of this House and the 
pace responsible for legislation in that 

ouse will have to carry.out the prin- 
ciple he is now laying down? he 

neers to refer important ~— 

ills to a Grand Committee in which 
the balance of parties in the Imperial 
Parliament will not be represented, 
but in which the balance of  n 
in England would be represented ? 
the right hon. Gentleman prepared to 
subject his English — to a Con- 
servative majority of English Members 
and throw overboard his Scotch and 
Irish followers? If that is the case the 
right hon. Gentleman will find that the 
wheels of legislation will drag even 
more heavily than in the past, and that 
he will not be able to carry through the 
House the Bills he introduced in any- 
thing like the shape in which he intro- 
duced them. 
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The House divided :—Ayes 239 ; 
Noes 177.—(Div. List No. 132.) 


Main Question put. 


Bill committed to a Committee of the 
whole House for Monday 17th June. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND) 
SUPPLEMENTARY PROVISIONS BILL. 
[No. 188.] 

Motion made, and Questiop proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Mrz. W. A. HUNTER (Aberdeen, 
N.): Before this Bill is read a second 
time, I wish to ask the attention of the 
House to one point. We were told 
earlier in the evening that it is the 
intention of the Government to take the 
control of this Bill after the Second 
Reading entirely away from this House 
and to place it before a Oommittee 
composed of a number of English law- 
yers, and including very few Scotch 
members. If the Government intend to 
persist in that purpose, then it will be 
necessary to object to the Second Read- 
ing of the Bill, because it is obvious 
that the only opportunity which the 
Scotch Members will have of expressing 
their opinion, and instructing the mem- 
bers of the Committee, will be on the 
Second Reading of the Bill. I hope 
the Government will intimate its inten- 
tion of abandoning that idea of referring 
this Bill, which is really an essential 
part of the first Bill, and will allow the 
two to be dealt with by the same Com- 
mittee. 

*Mr. W.H.SMITH: The House will 
hardly expect me to give an absolute 
answer to the question addressed to me 
by the hon. Gentleman. I have indi- 
cated the course which the Government, 
in the interest of the House itself, and 
of the measure which I presume the 
Scotch Members are desirous of passing, 
intend to take. There is no intention 
to move to-night that the Bill be re- 
ferred to aStanding Committee. The Bill 
will stand over for consideration at the 
same time as Bill No. 1, and it will be 


perfectly open to hon. Members to ob- 
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ject to the course which the Government 
propose to take, and we will listen to 
their arguments. I venture to say, how- 
ever, that it would be most undesirable 
for us to propose to consider this question 
until the Motion is made—and it will 
not be made to-night—to refer it to the 
Standing Committee or any other 
Committee. I trust that the understand- 
ing which was arrived at, that the Bill 
should be read with Bill No. 1, will 
be adhered to, leaving further proceed- 
ings in regard to it for future considera- 
tion by the House. 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS (Berwick- 
shire): I think it is due to the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite to say that, so 
far as any action of mine is binding, and 
so far as I have a right in any way to 
represent the views of the Scotch Mem- 
bers, I did undertake that the Second 
Reading of this Bill should be taken to- 
night, and the reference to Committee 
should also be dealt with, leaving the 

uestion of the Committee as regards 

e Second Bill to be discussed and de- 
bated at length on a future occasion. I 
hope hon. Members will agree to this 
course, which I believe is a proper one, 
and one that it would be desirable that 
the House should adopt. 


Mr. HUNTER: I object, Sir. 


*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I hope that 
the hon. Member will not persist in his 
opposition. I venture to appeal to the 
hon. Mem ber in the interests of the 
Party with which he is connected. It 
is impossible that business should 
be conducted in this House, unless 
on a fair and reasonable under- 
standing that, after ample debate 
at certain stages, Bills shall be accepted 
and future discussions shall be arranged 
amicably. 

Mr. HUNTER: It will be irregular 
for me to intrude on the House a second 
time, but I will put one question which 
I should like answered. Are we to 
understand that the Government will 
not use their majority to force this Bill 
to a Standing Committee, in the way in 
which they used their 7, to-night 
to prevent us continuing the Debate. 
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Mrz. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): I object. 
Mr. HUNTER: And so do I. 


Second Reading deferred till to-mor- 
row at two of the o’clock. 


COMMISSIONERS FOR OATHS BILL 
[LORDS]. (No. 208.) 
Read the third time and passed with 
Amendment. 


OCCUPIERS’ DISQUALIFICATION 
REMOVAL BILL. (No. 52.) 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [15th April], ‘That 
the Bill be now read a second time.” 


Question again proposed. 

Mz. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
I trust that my hon. Friend who is in 
charge of this Bill, which in my opinion, 
is a useful measure so far as it goes, 
will do something to widen its scope. I 
object to it in its present narrow sense ; 
and I should like to see it so extended 
that if a man occupies a house for 
twelve months before his case comes 
before the Revising Barrister, he shall 
be entitled to his vote. Surely the hon. 
Member can have no objection to that 
proposal. 

Mr. WHITMORE (Chelsea) : 
Bill applies to householders who are 
disqualified by reason of absence from 
home doing service for the Crown. 


Mrz. T. M. HEALY : Ifa man has been 
a ratepayer in a city, and occupied a 
house for twelve months, why, in the 
name of goodness, should that man be 
deprived of his vote, especially when his 
absence is compulsory? The rates have 
to be paid during his absence. I want 
the law on this point which runs in 
England to be applied to Ireland. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
R. Wesster, Isle of Wight): I have 
not had an opportunity of considering 
the question of the effect of this Bill on 
Ireland, and if the hon. Member will 
allow his objection to stand over, I will 

undertake to consult with the Solicitor 
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General for Ireland, and see whether oy 
not it can be made to extend to Ireland. 


Question put and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time and committed 
for Monday, 17th June. 


COUNTY COURT APPEALS (IRELAND) 
BILL. (No. 241.) 


As Amended, further considered. 

A Clause (Appeal in certain cases after 
time has expired) added. 

Amendments made. 


Bill to be read a third time, to-morrow 
at two of the clock. 


DISPENSARY HOUSES (IRELAND) ACT 
(1879) AMENDMENT BILL. (No. 120.) 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question | 28th March], “ That the Bill 
be now read a second time.” 

And which Amendment was, to leave 
out the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words “ upon 
this day six months.”—(Dr. Tanner.) 

Question ‘That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Main Question put. 
Bill read a second time, and com- 


My | mitted for to-morrow. 


COLONIZATION COMMITTEE. 
Ordered, That Mr. Sydney Buxton be 
discharged from the Select Committee 
on Colonization. 


Ordered, That Mr. William M‘Arthur 
be added to the Committee. — (Mr. 
Arnold Morley.) 


MOTION. 
con fom 
RAILWAY COMPANIES (PASSENGER TICKETS) 
BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Causton, Bill to compel 
Railway moe gorge to print on Tickets issued 
to passen, the fare charged, ordered to be 


brought in by Mr. Causton, Mr. Howell, Sir 
John Lubbock, and Mr. Winterbotham. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 261.] 


House adjourned at Twenty 
Minutes to One o’clock. 
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The Duke of Sutherland took the 
oath. 


NAVAL DEFENCE BILL (No. 80.) 


Read 3* (according to order), and 
passed. 


COMMISSIONERS FOR OATHS BILL 
(No. 6.) 


Returned from the Commons agreed 
to. 


PASSENGERS ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 


A Bill to amend the Passengers Act, 1855, 
and the Passengers Act Amendment Act, 1863 
—Was presented by the Lord Knutsford; 
read 1*; and to be printed. (No, 100.) 


ADOPTION OF CHILDREN BILL. 

A Bill to regulate the adoption of children 
and the guardianship of them 54 incorporated 
institutes. Was presented by the Lord Cha- 
worth (£. Meath); read 1*; and to be printed. 
(No. 101.) 


SMOKE NUISANCE ABATEMENT 
(METROPOLIS) BILL. (No. 13.) 
Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee for General Bills, with Amend- 
ment : The Report thereof received ; and 
Bill re-committed to a Committee of the 
Whole House. 


HARES PRESERVATION BILL. (No. 72.) 

Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee for General Bills, with amend- 
ments: The Report thereof received ; 
and Bill re-committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Monday next. 


VOL. COOXXXYVI. |[rump sxnzzs. | 





LAND TRANSFER BILL. No. (8.) 


House in Committee (according to 
order): Amendments made by the 
Select Committee agreed to ; the Report 
thereof to be received on Monday 
next. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE—THE 
WHITSUNTIDE RECESS. 


Earn GRANVILLE: Would it be. 
convenient for the noble Marquess to 
state the date on which he proposes. 
that the House should adjourn for the- 
Whitsuntide recess ? 

Tae PRIME MINISTER anv SEO- 
RETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Saxis- 
BuRY): The noble Earl is aware that: 
the other House adjourns on Thursday 
next. I think it will be convenient. 
for your Lordships to adjourn on the: 
same day and re-assemble on Thursday 
fortnight. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS BILL (No. 62.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the day for the Second 
Reading read. 


*Kart BROWNLOW: My Lords, 
the Bill, which is now before the House, 
and to which I beg to ask your Lord- 
ships to give a Second Reading is, as 
your Lordships are all aware, founded 
upon the Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion appointed to. inquire into the. 

eneral condition of reformatory and in- 
dustrial schools. The Bill is essentially 
a Bill of consolidation, dealing with an 
enormous mass of details. No doubt. 
these details can be better discussed on 
the Committee stage, but it is my duty 
to point out to the House certain 
changes of the law which the Bill pro- 
poses. The Bill is divided into 
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three parts. I will dispose of the third 
part immediately by merely saying that 
it is a list of Acts which are amended 
by the Bill. The first part deals with 
certified industrial schools, and gives 
power to the County Councils or the 
Councils of county boroughs to institute 
and maintain those institutions wherever 
they deem them necessary. Contributory 
= are also given to the same 
ies. . The second part of the Bill 
deals with truant schools and day in- 
dustrial schools. For these schools the 
Bill makes the School Board the contri- 
butory authority, and they are given 
the power to institute and maintain such 
scnools. Power is also given for the 
detention of children in the public 
elementary schools during the day, 
in order to insure their attendance 
during the whole of the school hours. 
The total number of schools affected by 
the Bill is as follows :—By the first part 
—iu England 108 and in Scotland 32, 
or 140 in all, of which 124 has been es- 
tablished by voluntary agency ; by the 
second part—ten truant schools in 
England, and none in Scotland (all the 
truant schools being in England) and 15 
day industrial schoolsin England and two 
in Scotland. The first matter of import- 
ance which I have to point out in the 
Bill is in Clause 10. Olause 10 enacts 
that where a child is found to be 
habitually begging or receiving alms, or 
under improper guardianship, or wan- 
dering without any home or settled 
place of abode, or frequenting the com- 
pany of any reputed thief or thieves, or 
of any common or reputed prostitute or 
prostitutes, or lodging or residing in a 
house frequented by any prostitute or 
prostitutes for the purpose of prostitu- 
tion, or where a child not having been 
ohn cae convicted of felony is charged 
efore a Court of Summary Juris- 
diction with an offence punishable by 
imprisonment, or a less punishment, 
if the Court is satisfied of either 
of these circumstances, and that the 
child is less than 14 years of age, it 
may order the child to be sent to a 
certified industrial school, or, if the 
child is less than 10 years of age and is 
not charged with felony, may order that 
he be placed in charge of a Boarding- 
out Committee as provided by the Act. 
‘Now, this power of handing over the: 
child to a Boarding-out Committee is, 
for-us, a new departure. F have-every: 
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reason to believe that in this matter 
England has something to learn from 
her Colonies. The experiment of board- 
ing-out has been tried to a very great 
extent in Australia, and with such 
signal success that the system of board- 
ing out is rapidly taking the place of 
industrial schools. .I must say that J 
do not think for a moment that this will 
be the case in England. It appears to 
me that there is quite sufficient room 
both for industrial schools to do the 
excellent work they are doing, and for 
the Boarding-out Committees to do their 
excellent work. But I would point out 
to the House what children these are 
who are to be sent to Boarding-out 
Committees, They are only little chil- 
dren, under 10 years of age, many of 
them children who have been brought up 
under no guardianship at all, or—what 
is worse—under bad guardianship ; 
children of tender age, who require all 
the comfort and supervision which can 
only be got in'a home. It is for such 
children’ as these that this clause is 
introduced, and I believe that if the 
Bill is passed into law the system will 
meet here with the success which it has 
met with in our Colonies. The next 
point of importance is this: Clause 12 
provides that where a child is charged 
before a Court of Summary Jurisdiction 
with an offence for which he may under 
the Act. be detained in a certified indus- 
trial school, the Court may instead order 
the child, if a male, to be whipped; 
adjourn the case on the parent under- 
taking to punish the child; fine the 
parent any sum not exceeding £1; 
order the parent to give compensation 
not exceeding £5 for injuries inflicted ; 
or order the parent to give security for 
the child’s good behaviour. The manner 
in which the whipping is to be admin- 
istered and the number of strokes to be 
ordered are carefully dealt with in 
another part of the Bill. I may say 
that all these provisions are strictly in 
accordance with the recommendations 
of the Royal Commission. In Clause 19 
there is a provision of some importance. 
It provides that where a child is ordered 
to. be detained in a certified industrial 
school, other than a truant school, the 
order shall be for his detention therein 
until he attains the age of eighteen 
years; but it is provided that when the 
child has attained the age of sixteen 
years he shall be discharged from the 
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echool either absolutely or conditionally. 
Where a child has been conditionally 
discharged from a certified industrial 
school and it is found that he is running 
into evil courses, or likely to lapse into 
crime, it is provided that the Secretary 
of State may revoke the order of dis- 
charge and order the child to return to 
the school, and there remain until he 
attains the age of eighteen years, or for 
any less period specified in the order, 
and if the child disobeys the order, he 
may be dealt with asif he had escaped 
from the school. The question of in- 
tion has been most carefully con- 
sidered. It was proposed at one time 
that there should be a dual inspection— 
partly under the Home Office and partly 
under the Education Department. That 
proposal raised such vast objections on 
the part of managers of industrial 
schools that it was abandoned altogether. 
On this point I can only repeat what I 
stated in introducing to your Lordships 
the companion measure—the Reforma- 
tories Bill—namely, that ifin the course 
of the discussion of the Bill any sugges- 
tion can be made by which the inspection 
of the Home Office should not be inter- 
fered with or weakened in any way, and 
at the same time some other inspection 
should be introduced which is not dis- 
agreeable to the managers of industrial 
schools, the Government will be happy 
to give that proposal every considera- 
tion. Another important provision 
which I may mention in passing is, that 
the parents are to be primarily re- 
sponsible for the cost of maintenance of 
their children in industrial schools. 
With regard to the principle of the Bill, 
this is, as I have said, entirely one of 
consolidation. There will be a number 
of questions of more or less important 
details, such as the age of the children, 
the exact sum to be contributed by the 
different contributory authorities, and 
80 forth, which will crop up in Com- 
mittee, and will, no doubt, have the best 
consideration of your Lordships at that 
stage, but at the present time I do not 
know that there is anything further 
that I need draw attention to that can 
be properly discussed on the Second 
Reading. I am perfectly aware that the 
uestion which I have introduced is a 
ryone. I can only say that I have 
done my best in as few words as ible 
to lay before the House the chief pro- 
visions of the Bill; and I have to thank 
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your Lordships for the patience with 
which you have listened to me. ; 


Moved, “That the Bill be now read 
2*."—( The Earl Brownlow.) 


Lorp NORTON : My Lords, although 
the notice which I have put upon ‘the 
Paper apparently challenges the prin- 
ciple of Bill, I quite admit that the 
subject is of the greatest possible in- 
terest to everybody; and, if there is a 
fault in the principle of the Bill, now is 
the time, when these Acts are bein 
consolidated, for your Lordships to cons 
sider it. What I ask your Lordships 
to do is to defer the Second i 
until the Bill has been so far. co 

that it does not mix up in one common 
treatment merely destitute and criminal 
children. The Bill proposes to consoli- 
date and amend the Industrial School 
Acts, part passu with another Bill for 
reformatory schools. It proposes to 
maintain industrial schools for a distinct 
purpose and use, while checking their 
abuse. The abuse is, as everybody 
agrees who has looked into the subject, 
that many children are sent to these 
schools who ought not to be sent. I 
will refer to only one clause of the 
Report of the Royal Commission of 
which I had the honour to be a mem- 
ber, and which was presided over most 
ably for two or three years by the noble 
Lord opposite, Lord Aberdare. The 
Report says— 

“There is ample testimony to the fact that 
the power of committing children to industrial 
schools has been largely abused, often from 
benevolent motives, sometimes because of the 
facilities afforded by the law to parents to get 
rid of the burden of their children’s support 
and education by throwing it upon the: indus- 
trial school system.’’ 

That is a very serious thing. After 
spending a whole year in ra taking 
evidence, the Commissioners visited in- 
dustrial schools in all parts of the king- 
dom. We found that throughout 

Scotland the pauper schools had been 
emptied into the industrial school, so 
that neither in Edinburgh, or Glasgow, 
or Aberdeen, were there any paw 

schools. os extremely pee fe: ne 
countrymen, by emptying them into the 
industrial schools, ant the charge thrown 
on the Treasury instead of on the local 
rates. Then in Ireland, where, if any 
advantage can be taken of an Act it is 
sure to be taken, we found, on looking 
round the industrial schools of Dublin, : 
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a very considerable proportion of the 
children did not come at all under the 
description of the Act. We sent to the 
Chief Magistrate of Dublin and pointed 
out that many of the children were not 
of the class described in the Act, and he 
said that they ought to be, but ‘‘he had 
never seen the Act.”’ Now, if an Act 
iscapable of such wholesale abuse, I 
think it is about time for us to look into 
it and correct it. The correction pro- 
posed by this Bill is to restrict the ad- 
mission of children into schools of this 
kind, and the mode in which it pro- 
— to dothat is by drawing a line 
etween what are called police cases and 
purely educational cases. My Amend- 
ment goes further, and suggests that all 
lice cases should be removed from in- 
ustrial schools altogether, and placed 
in some modified form of reforma- 
tories, which would, perhaps, more pro- 
perly be done under the Reformatories 
Bill. I can give your Lordships, in a 
very few words, a sketch of the legisla- 
tion upon this matter. The first Act was 
aScotch Act only—the Scotch Industrial 
Schools Act of 1854—which provided 
these schools distinctly for ‘‘ vagrant 
children ” not convicted of any offence, 
who were to be put into schools esta- 
blished by Parochial Boards or by 
voluntary associations. The Act which 
followed in 1861 made a very material 
addition. It introduced children, not 
vagrant or destitute, but who had been 
charged with an offence before a Magis- 
trate, although not convicted. The 
English Industrial Schools Act followed 
on exactly the same lines as the Scotch 
Act; and in 1866 came the Consoli- 
dating Act which is now in force. Under 
it the industrial schools are of a sort of 
hybrid description, partly for children 
who have been charged with offences 
but not convicted, and partly for desti- 
tute and neglected outcast children. In 
fact, to-day the industrial school is 
' something between a mild reformatory 
and a refuge. Then the Elementary 
Education Act of 1870 introduced a 
totally new class of childrén into these 
echools, That Act established School 
Boards, and enabled them to maintain 
and even to set up industrial schools to 
which they could send children for non- 
attendance in the elementary schools. 
The Education Act of 1876 carried this 
still further, largely mutiplying the 
number of children sent, and establish- 
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ing day industrial schools, extending 
practically the same system in another 
direction. That being the state of the 
law, this Bill proposes to check this 
large ivflux of children into these 
schools by severing the School Boards 
altogether from industrial schools, and 
placing all non-attendance cases in 
separate establishments called truant 
schools. This, then, is the principle of 
the Bill to which we are now asked to 
give a Second Reading—to separate 
purely educational cases from police 
cases. But, my Lords, the Bill does 
not do what it pretends to do. 
It continues to mix up the two 
classes. The whole point of my 
Amendment is to do away with the 
common treatment of children charged 
with offences and merely destitute 
children. If I understand the noble 
Earl rightly he really wishes the indus- 
trial school to be a sort of mild refor- 
matory in which there shall be children 
charged with offences and sent by Magis- 
trates, and also children who are simply 
destitute and who have been described 
as ‘probable criminals.” I say that 
that phrase is altogether unknown to 
our English Law. There are criminals, 
and there are those who, however vicious, 
however likely to become criminals, are 
not criminals; but there is no state of: 
‘‘ probable criminality’ under our law. 
I might venture to say that there are 
some Members of this House who, if 
they had been brought up in the same 
way as these children, would have been 
not probable, but actual criminals. Of 
this I am certain—that our gaols would 
very soon be overflowing if to the 
criminals in them we added the 
“probable criminals’’ throughout the 
whole country. Now, to show the folly 
and wickedness of mixing up the 
criminal with the non-criminal cases, 
let me direct your Lordships’ attention: 
to one or two of the provisions of this 
Bill. Power is to be given to any 
Court of Summary Jurisdiction to order 
a male child to be whipped. Well, 
your Lordships know my opinion about 
flogging generally, but whoever heard 
of such a monstrous proceeding as 
whipping destitute children? The Btate 
positively in this Bill comes forward in 
loco parentis to undertake the guardian- 


ship of children left wholly without 
uardians, and it offers them education’ 
irch in hand, like the old caricatures 
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‘of the schoolmaster abroad. Besides, 
consider the stigma that is cast upon 
‘these children whom you take up from 
the streets. Why. should they be 
stigmatized as quasi-criminals or pro- 
bable criminals, and sent to the same 
establishment and submitted to the same 
control and discipline as those actuall 
charged with offences? It is, 
say, most cruel and harsh, and it has, 
moreover, this mischief about it, that it 
actually impedes their getting the em- 
ployment which their training in these 
schools is intended to fit them for. The 
roposition which I submit to your 
ordships, and very earnestly press 
upon you to endorse, is that there 
should be absolutely distinct treatment 
of children who are criminal and those 
who are merely destitute and outcast. 
In support of that view, I can quote the 
Keport of the Royal Commission, and 
the opinion of one who is recognized by 
all who take any interest in these insti- 
tutions to speak with authority. The 
Report of the Commission suggests that 
Magistrates shall be authorized to hand 
over to the Guardians those children 
who really belong to the pauper class 
instead of sending them to reforma- 
tories. The principal memorandum 
upon which that ‘recommendation is 
based quotes Mr. Syduey Turner as 
giving exactly that advice. There I 
have two very high authorities for the 
proposition which I ask your Lordships 
to affirm. I may observe that my pro- 
position, though very materially correct- 
ing the principle of the Bill, would in- 
volveonly very slight verbal alterationsin 
the Bill. The principal alteration would 
be to substitute the Local Government 
Board for the Secretary of State. 
Already, I notice, my ngble Friend has 
done away with the phraseology of the 
Reformatory Acts. Instead of the 
phrase *‘ committing children to school,’’ 
we have ‘sending them to school” ; 
“‘detention,” which strikes one as a 
prison phrase, is omitted. But, above 
all, the most material Amendment 
which the Bill makes in the law is that 
on which my noble Friend very justly 
laid stress—namely, the power given to 
Magistrates to hand these children over 
to Boarding-out Committees. I thank 
the noble Lord for having intro- 
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“duced that most valuable Amendment. 


And, no doubt, the Act works itself out 


‘in the direction of Local Government 
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rather than in the direction of police 
But I wish to see all the provisions 
affecting children charged with offences 
taken out of this Bill and put 
into the Reformatories Bill. That 
is, so far as mere _ phraseolo 

goes, a very slight alteration, which 
can easily be effected in Ovm- 
mittee. The proposition for which I 
am arguing is really no new one; it 
really embodies the recommendation of 
the Royal Commission that there should 
be senior and junior reformatories—one 
for children who had been convicted 
more than once, and also for adults, 
and the other for that class of children 
which is in the Bill as it now stands so 
jumbled up with merely destitute child- 
ren. Let me say that there will be no new 
establishment required, for fortunately 
these institutions have been s» success- 
ful that at this moment there are a 
great number of reformatories which 
are not full, and it has actually been 
proposed thut some of them should be 
done away with. Under the Bill as I 
propose it should be altered, the Magis- 
trates could commit destitute children 
picked up in the streets to schools where 
they could be fitted for service or emi- 
gration, or could send them to the 
Boarding-out Committees. I have 
neard it objected to my proposal that it 
would throw extra charges on the rates. 
I propose that the rates should be 
charged as they are now mainly on the 
Treasury, for this reason : These children 


‘are notordinary paupers; they are not 


connected with thieves; they are waifs 
and strays thrown upon the charge of the 
State, and in fairness they should be 
educated at the expense of the National 
Treasury. The incidence of cost, then, 
would be the same, the private 
management would be the same, 
the inspection would be the same, 
and a very great advantage would 
be gained by securing a_ better 
class of education for these children, 
and there would be relief of the present 
confusion and multiplication of these 
institutions. My Lords, I beg to move 
the Amendment which stands in my 
name. 


Amendment moved, ‘ 


“To leave out all the words after ‘that’ and 
insert ‘this House is unwilling to consent to 
the Second Reading of this Bill unless so far 
corrected in principle that schools to be pro- 
vided by it for homeless children thrown on the 
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_ streets be classed among schools for the poor 
under the Local Government Board, and not 
among schools under the Home Office for 
children convicted of crime, though in other 

ts to be specially provided and main- 
tained as proposed in the Bill’ ”—(The Lord 
Norton.) 

*Lorpv LEIGH: My Lords, I do not 
wish to follow my noble Relative into 
all the arguments that he. has advanced. 
I think the House generally will con- 
gratulate the noble Earl on the very 
valuable Bill which he has introduced 
to the House, especially that portion of 
it which alludes to the power to send 
children under ten to Boarding-out 
Committees. I wouldlike, however, to 
point out to your Lordships two clauses 
in this Bill, which I must say I hope will 
be amended in Committee. The first I 
wish to allude to is a provision in Clause 
12, Sub-section (B), which empowers 
the Court ‘‘to adjourn the case on 
the parent undertaking to punish the 
child to the satisfaction of the Court.” 
Now, we know who are generally the 
prvente or guardians of these children. 

nineteen cases out of twenty they are 
drunken and reckless, and it would be 
most undesirable to place in the hands 
of such people the power to punish their 
children. Moreover, who is to be the 
judge of the punishment? I should be 
very sorry to see this provision retained 
in the Bill. The other clause which I 
object to very much, and which I hope 
will be amended, is Clause 23, which 
provides that if a child above twelve 
years of age refuses or wilfully neglects 
to conform to the rules of the school he 
shall be liable to be imprisoned with or 
without hard labour for a term not ex- 
ceeding three months. Is there one of 
your Lordships who remembers his own 
career at school who would not hesitate 
very much indeed to say that a boy 
should be imprisoned for ‘not con- 
forming to the rules of the school?” I 
call it very harsh, indeed, to give that 
power to Magistrates, and I trust that 
clause may also be amended. I have my- 
self given notice to leave out all the words 
which refer to imprisonment, merely 
leaving power to the Court before whom 
the child is brought to order him to be 
whipped or to send him to a certified 
_reformatory school. I have taken 
very great interest, indeed, during 
the last thirty or thirty-five years 
‘both in Reformatory pat Industrial 
Behools, and I congratulate the noble 
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Earl (Earl Brownlow) very much on 
the Bill he has introduced, and I trust 
that it may pass into law, with Amend- 
ments, among others, of the particu- 
lar passages to which 1 have ealled 
attention. 

Lorp ABERDARE: My Lords, I 
join, and I am sure your Lordships, 
generally, will join with my noble 
Friend who last spoke in congratulating 
the noble Earl on the very valuable 
measure he has introduced to us, but 
there are one or two observations I 
would like to make upon it. I think 
that this is a better Bill than that of 
last year, although, as regards certain 
portions, I would have preferred the Bill 
of last year to this. I cannot quite as- 
sent to the proposition of the noble Earl 
that the Billis simply an embodiment 
of the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission. What did the Royal 
Commission say on this subject ? There 
was @ belief, which has turned out to 
be a well-grounded belief, that a vast 
number of children are admitted to the 
industrial schools who ought not to be 
there, children who have already em- 
barked on a criminal career, instead of 
those who are simply found destitute 
and without guardians. One object of 
this Bill is to take additional precau- 
tions for securing that the schools ‘shall 
only be used for the class fur which they 
are intended. In Scotland I remember 
one great objection was that any single 
Magistrate sitting in his back parlour 
could commit a child to an industrial 
school. I presume that the definition 
of the word ‘‘ Court” in this Bill would 
prevent such procedure as that. Another 
great improvement effected by the Bill 
is that it enables representatives of 
County Councils and other authorities, 
who have to contribute towards the 
maintenance of the schools, to be 
present when any child is to be com- 
mitted to one of the schools, and to 
state the objections, if any there be, to 
the particular child being so committed. 
This will go a great way to prevent the 
use of these schools by children for 
whom they are not intended. There is 
one most important provision introduced 
in this Bill for the first time, and that 
is the system of boarding-out for 
children under the age of ten years.. I 
think that is a most admirable provi- 
sion, and one which will meet many. of 
the harsh cases to which the noble Lor 
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(Lord Norton) referred in moving his 
Amendment. For my own part I attach 
the greatest value to this provision. In 
Scotland the boarding-out m has 
extended very widely, and with most 
beneficial effect. With reference to the 
powers given to School Boards to secure 
the committal of children to these 
schools, I think the provisions of very 
great advantage. ‘There is no body of 
men who have a greater knowledge of 
the lower classes of this country than 
the School Board officers, and I believe 
that the children whose admission they 
will procure will be just the children 
for whom the schools were intended. 
It may be objected, and with some show 
of reason, that School Boards have to 
deal with education, whereas industrial 
schools are meant to be part of the 
police system of the country. That is 
true, but as a matter of practice there 
can be no doubt that the services of the 
School Board officers in finding out and 
sending into industrial schools not 
merely truants, but thoroughly vicious 
and vagrant children has been of ines- 
timable value, and I should be very 
sorry, indeed, to see them altogether 
deprived of such powers. My noble 
Friend (Lord Norton) has said that the 
principle of this Bill is altogether bad, 
and that it involves the bringing up 
together in one establishment of 
children who belong to the criminal 
class and children who are merely des- 
titute and homeless. What my noble 
Friend proposes is that there should be 
two descriptions of reformatories—a 
reformatory for junior offenders and a 
reformatory for elder ones, and he 
quotes the authority of the Committee 
over which I had the honour to preside 
as supporting him in that. Now, it is 
quite true that in Ireland, where there 
are so many charitable institutions and 
organizations for dealing with crime 
and criminal children, we discovered 
one school which dealt exclusively 
with these young criminal offenders, 
but that was ‘an extreme case. It 
is said that it is harsh and cruel 
to mix together children of decidedly 
criminal character and children who are 
simply waifs and strays, who have not 


embarked on a criminal eareer. I do 


not think myself that there is much 
difference between such childrea. The 
children of the gutter are, after all, 
hardly distinguishable-from those who 
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are brought up for the first time charged 
with an offence and are sent to indus- 
trial schools. My noble Friend all 
through has been treating the ad- 
mission of children into industrial 
schools as if it was a hardship to the 
children themselves. Against that sup- 
position we have the fact that there is 
no difficulty in placing the children out 
at service on leaving the schools. A 
number of the boys receive special 
physical training and become members 
of the Naval and Military Forces. I do 
not. believe that the children suffer 
from the fact that they have been 
educated in industrial schools. A ‘‘Re- 
formatory ” school may perhaps be said 
to imply some connection with guilt, 
but there is nothing in the name “ In- 
dustrial” school which involves any 
sort of shame. Then there is another 
omission in the Bill which I will notice. 
When I was a Member of the other 
House, I introduced a Bill called the 
Prevention of Juvenile Crimes Bill, and 
it contained a clause which enabled 
children of a woman who had been 
more than once convicted, and who left 
her children under 14 years of age 
without any proper guardianship, to be 
committed to industrial schoole. I 
cannot very well conceive any class 
of children who are more properly 
inmates of industrial schools, and I 
should have thought the present Bill 
might have contained a similar clause. 
When the Bill goes into Committee, 
these and other points can be dealt with, 
and I trust that the suggestions which 
may be made for the improvement of 
the Bill will have the favourable con- 
sideration of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. In the meantime, I believe the 
object of the appointment of the Royal 
Commission —which comprised many 
men of eminence, including some Mem- 
bers of the present Government—has 
been achieved, and its main recommen- 
dations will be carried into effect by 
this measure. The Bill will, I suppose, 
be referred to one of the Standing Com- 
mittees, and I have no doubt that in 
the form in which it will ultimately 
pass into law, it will prove to be a great 
national advantage. 

*Tuz Eant or MEATH: I think that 
the noble Lord who last spoke is 
rather in.error as to the ease with 
which children on leaving industrial 
schools can get employment. Having 
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had a good deal of experience in the 
management of industrial schools in 
Ireland, I can confidently assert that what 
the noble Lord said is not quite the case 
as far as that part of the kingdom 
is concerned. He has asserted that the 
public, as a general rule, do not consider 
that there is any shame attached to 
children who have been brought up in 
industrial schools. Now, I am afraid 
that the public do, as a matter of fact, so 
consider. They ought not to, and that is 
why I am anxious that Her Majesty’s 
Government should not use their giant 
strength to crush any suggested altera- 
tion in the Bill. The Government 
will not permit children to go into 
Her Majesty’s Navy from industrial 
schools. In the case of our schools in 
Ireland, we have attempted to get our 
children into the Navy, but the Govern- 
ment have declined to take them. It is 
said that there is difficulty in dealing 
with the junior class of reformatory 
cases; but this Bill has, as has the 
Reformatory Bill which is now before 
one of the Grand Committee’s, clauses 
under which those cases can be dealt 
with summarily. I think your Lord- 
ships will agree that the Bill makes a 
great mistake in mixing up two classes 
of children—those who are simply 
brought before Magistrates from causes 
over which they have no control, such 
as destitution and poverty, and those 
who are charged with some criminal 
act. I perfectly agree with the noble 
Lord opposite, that it is iniquitous to 
whip a child because he is habitually 
begging, or under improper guardian- 
ship, or wandering about without any 
home, or frequenting the company of 
reputed thieves or prostitutes. All those 
cases, especially the last three, are quite 
beyond the control ofthe poor unfortunate 
child, and to whip that child is iniqui- 
tous. Then, I agree with the noble 
Lord (Lord Leigh) in his criticisms of 
Clause 12, Sub-section B, that it is per- 
fectly monstrous to give back the 
child to the parent for the purpose 
of punishment. What are your 
Lordships doing if you pass this 
Bill? You are saying that when 
a child is under “improper guardian- 
ship” (these are the words) he may be 
brought before a Magistrate, and the 
Magistrate may give up the child to his 
improper guardian to be beaten perhaps 
within an inch of his life. It does not 
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seem to me that it is common sense or 
justice to enact that a poor unfortunate 
child should be punished by an impro- 
per guardian, or even that he should be 
whipped because he happens to be with- 
out a home, or happens to be found in 
the house of a reputed thief or prosti- 
tute. Suppose a child whose father 
is in prison is sent to the house 
of some prostitute, how is he to know 
the character of the woman? I cannot 
think that Her Majesty’s Government 
will pass such a Bill as this without 
more consideration than has yet appa- 
rently been given to it. I hope also 
that the remark which has fallen from 
the noble Lord behind me (Lord Aber- 
dare) in regard to the omission from this 
Bill of any clause dealing with children 
of parents who are in prison may be 
well considered, and that some clause 
will be added; because I cannot help 
thinking that those industrial schools 
which are at this moment in existence 
for the purpose of rescuing the children 
j of those who are in prison or convicted 
of crime, ought to be assisted. The 
noble Lord (Lord Aberdare) has stated 
that in Dublin a good many cases get 
into the industrial schools which ought 
not to have been sent there. I have no 
doubt whatever that the accusation is 
correct; but it is not the case in regard 
to all schools, for I know that, so far as 
regards the schools with which I have 
been connected, no cases have been sent 
there which ought not to have been. I 
think there can be no doubt that in Ire- 
land we have certainly improved upon 
what has been done in England. e 
have not had sent to our industrial 
schools any children who have been 
convicted of crime; we have kept a 
complete distinction between the two, 
and we feel all the more hurt because 
in England you choose to mix up indus- 
trial and reformatory cases, that there- 
fore our children who are not criminals 
should be branded as criminals because 
in this country there is a confusion of 
ideas. It has been stated that we ought 
not to call upon the ratepayers to sup- 
port the very poor children. It is, 
however, singular, that the noble Lord 
who advanced that argument supported 
these very clauses by which we are 
called upon to support those who are 
habitually begging or receiving alms. 
Therefore I think that argument entirely 
falls to the ground. : 
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*Eant STANHOPE: My Lords, 
although I do not happen to know 
anything about industrial schools in 
Ireland, I do know something of them 
in this country, and in answer to my 
noble Friend, Lord Meath, I may say 
that, as far as my experience goes, there 
is no shame attaching to the boys edu- 
cated in these schools. I speak more 
especially as Chairman of the Kent 
County Industrial School at Ashford. 
We have obtained admission for some 
boys into the Royal Navy without 
difficulty, and also into the Army, 
as bandsmen. The discipline at that 
school is such as to give to boys who 
have had the misfortune to lose one or 
both parents the opportunity of starting 
well in life and becoming useful citizens. 
I entirely disagree with the arguments 
which have been put before us by the 
noble Lord, Lord Norton. He seems to 
think that this Bill applies to reforma- 
tories. It has little to do with refor- 
matories; it only applies to industrial 
schools. Moreover, it is a consolidating 


-Bill. Half the clauses it contains have 


long been tho law of the land. In fact, 
the clause which met with such strong 
opposition from my noble Friend, Lord 
Leigh, that which relates to the punish- 
ment by imprisonment of boys who 
destroy the property of the school 
or who run away from school, simply 
embodies what has long been the 
law. As regards whipping, that 
is a different matter, It is really 
put as an alternative, at the discretion 
of the Magistrate, to sending the boy to 
an industrial school. Where a child is 
brought up for stealing apples, or for 
some minor offence of that description, 
the Magistrate is empowered, instead 
of sending him to prison or committing 
him to an industrial school, to order 
him to be whipped. My Lords, I re- 
gard the measure now before the House 
as a most useful one, and, from the 
support it has received from the noble 
Lord who was Chairman of the Royal 
Commission on Industrial Schools, I 
think we may trust that the Bill will not 
only obtain acceptance here but also in 
another place. 

Tut EARL or MOUNT- EDG- 
CUMBE: I would like to make an 
observation with regard to the supposed 
difficulty in obtaining the admission 
into the Navy of boys educated in 
industrial schools. I am connected with 
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an industrial training ship, which is on 
the same lines as an industrial school, 
and there are regulations by which 
the transference of the boys from the 
ship to the Royal Navy is facilitated. 
In fact, a grant of £25 is given for each 
boy who is prepared and fitted to go into 
the Royal Navy: We also send many 
boys as bandemen into the Army. In 
the cases where difficulties have been 
experienced, as referred to by the noble 
Lord the Earl of Meath, I should think 
the boys have been deficient in size or 
in age, or not properly qualified for the 
naval service. 

*Lorp LINGEN : In the few remarks 
I have to make I propose, my Lords, to 
address myself to the Amendment 
which has been moved by Lord Norton. 
Those of your Lordships who have had 
the advantage not enly of hearing Lord 
Norton’s speech, but of reading the very 
able paper which has been generally 
circulated, will have no difficulty in 
agreeing, without exception, to the 
principles he proposes as the basis of 
the treatment of the children who 
are the subjects of this Bill. I 
am sure no one Scan address your 
Lordships with greater authority on this 
matter than the noble Lord. As I had 
the honour of serving under him in the 
Department of the Education Committee 
some thirty years ago, I speak from my 
own uvolndge when I say that it is to 
the noble Lord that a very great part of 
the immense improvement which has 
taken place in the treatment of unfor- 
tunate children is due. I venture, how- 
ever, to think that in his Amendment he 
has somewhat confused two questions 
which are different, the one as to the 
character which industrial schools should 
bear, and the other as to the authority 
which should admit children into them. 
The authority at present which grants 
the license is the Secretary of State. 
But that was not always so, as would 
appear from the speech of the noble 
Lord and other speeches which we have 
heard this evening. Originally it was 
the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion which granted the licenses, and it 
was only in view of the abuses which 
arose under that system that a chan 
was made. The noble Lord was for 
many years a very strong advocate of 
restoring that power of licensing to the 
Committee of Council on Education, 
and I am exceedingly glad to see thatin 
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the Amendment which he has moved to 
this Bill he has not reverted to the 
earlier proposition, but merely urges the 
substitution of the Local Government 
Board for the Secretary of State as the 
Licensing Authority. I think your Lord- 
ships will all admit that a distinction 
must. be made between the various classes 
of children with whose education the State 
concerns itself. There are the children 
of the independent labourers, there are 
the children of those against whom 
nothing is proved except their poverty, 
and there are the children of those 
against whom something more is 
either proved or may be reasonably 
presumed. The noble Lord’s Amend- 
ment admits that the children of the 
saepeatont workmen are to be sepa- 
rated from the rest, but he maintains 
that if you cease to. make the Education 
Department the Licensing Authority you 
should not go to the Secretary of State, 
who represents to some extent the 
Criminal Law, but you should go tothe 
Local Government Board, which repre- 
sents poverty, and that you should treat 
the child in a reformatory as a pauper 
and not, even in any inchoate degree, as 
acriminal. With that as an object I 
entirely concur ; but I should venture to 
say that it does not follow, because the 
Secretary of State is the Licensing 
Authority of these reformatory schools, 
that therefore they should be conducted 
on the footing of prisons. If your 
Lordships will look at Section 3 of 
this Bill, you will see that the greatest 
latitude is given to the Secretary of 
State in his power of classifying these 
reformatories and of prescribing the 
rules under which they are to be 
managed. In the same way, in Section 
4 due provision is made for the inspec- 
tion of them. I have heard one name 
mentioned in the noble Lord’s speech 
which certainly ought never to be men- 
tioned without honour in connection 
with this subject, and that is the name 
of the late Mr. Sydney Turner, who was 
the Inspector of Reformatory and Indus- 
trial Schools on their original reference 
to the Home Office. His inspection, I 
am sure, would compare with that of any 
Inspector whatever. My Lords, I only 


wish to press this one point upon your 
Lordships, that the manner of dealing 
with these children is not, I think, 
yeealiy opeperned in the decision between 
the Home Secretary and the Local 
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Government Board.. The Magistrates 
must, to a large extent, be the adminis- 
trators of this law. The Magistrates 
are in connection with the Home 
Secretary much more than they are with 
the Local Government Board, and I 
think that in deciding upon this Amend- 
ment your Lordships would perhaps be 
well advised not without some strong 
reason to remove the administration of 
these schools from the authority which 
now controls them. 

*Eart PERCY: My Lords, the criti- 
cisms which we have heard of this Bill 
from all parts of the House have been 
confined within the scope of the measure, 
and I feel that it is rather difficult for 
me to invite the noble Lord who now 
asks us to give the Bill a Second Read- 
ing to extend its provisions; but I wish 
to say a few words on a class of schools 
which have not been fully considered, 
either in this Bill orin the legislation 
which is already in force. - There arein 
this country a certain number of in- 
dustrial schools which are maintained by 
voluntary effort, and these schools receive. 
children, not perhaps coming exactly 
under the classes mentioned in Clause 10, 
but classes of quite as deserving a cha- 
racter. The classes I am thinking of 
most at the present moment is the class 
of pauper children, and especially girls 
educated in workhouse schools. These 
girls grow up in the not too innocent 
atmosphere of the workhouse school, 
and they are sent out into the world 
about the age of 13 or 14 without 
the slightest knowledge of the world, 
as shop girls or as maids-of-all-work, 
and the result is that very many of them 
come to grief. L[ want to impress upon 
the noble Lord that there should be 
some power of committing — or, 
if you do not like that word 
because it savours of penal disci- 
pline — there should be power to 
remit or detain these childern in indus- 
trial schools until they attain the age of 
at least fifteen. Then there is another 
difficulty, that under the present regula- 
tions it is impossible to certify such 
schools as I have mentioned, because in 
these schools elementary education is 
not given. I submit that the class of 
schools to which I am referring is. one 
which is generally filled with children 
who have completed their elementary 
education, but who are admitted at an 


' age when they require some training in 
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,manual labour, needlework, laundry 
work, and things of that kind, combined 
with religious and moral training to 
enable them to become respectable and 
independent. Surely it is possible to put 
some provision in this Bill by which 
schools such as these could be certified. 
The expense to the public would be 
nominal. There would only be the 
cost of inspection, and I believe 
no one who is acquainted with the 
subject can have any doubt that the 
advantages resulting to this class of 
children would be as great or greater 
than those which the Bill will confer 
upon children of a criminal or quasi- 
criminal class. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : I would 
like to say one word upon the matter to 
which the noble Earl has just referred, 
because the subject came before a Com- 
mittee over which I had the honour to 
preside. I understood the noble Earl 
to suggest that these industrial schools 
ought to be extended so as to include 
pauper girls generally. In the first 
place, I would point out that there are a 
number of very large schools indeed 
now existing to which girls are sent 
from the various Unions. There has been 
great controversy as to whether those 
schools are successful or not. This is 
not a fitting opportunity of discussing 
the question, but many people think that 
by the instruction that is given there the 
children are too much removed from 
general society, if I may so call it, and 
when they go out from these schools 
they are unable to cope with the ordi- 
ary incidents of life. As against that 
system other systems have been strongly 
advocated. There is much to be said 
in favour of the boarding-out system. 
I do not think it would be possible to 
mix together schools which deal with 
children of undoubtedly the vagrant 
and street-arab class with the schools 
for children who may, through mere 

verty, have to receive parish relief. 

am certain that the population gener- 
ally would not regard that with favour, 
‘and that the thing .would not work. 
Neither do I think that it would be at 
all desirable to have schools in which 
girls were generally detained until the 
eof 16. Certainly, in the rural dis- 
tricts my personal experience is that it 
is most desirable that girls should go 
out to service long before that age. 
Remember it is not merely instrue- 
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tion in reading and writing, and 
so forth, which is needed, but actual 
experience of domestic service by which 
the child can afterwards obtain a living, 
and if the child does not begin early it 
will be found extremely difficult subse- 
quently to train it to proper habits. That 
seems to me to be a very important con- 
sideration indeed. At the same time I am 
far from being enamoured of the work- 
house schools. Workhouse schools are 
a necessity, but in many respects I 
think they are institutions of which we 
have no reason to be proud. I merely 
wish to enter my protest against a 
proposition which, though at first sight 
it has some attractive features, will be 
found in practice, I think, not to work 
well—to mix up poor relief with the 
system of industrial schools. 

Tus Eart or HARROWBY: Taken 
as a whole, I think this Bill is very 
satisfactory and reflects great credit 
upon the Government. I am glad that 
the present system of inspection is not 
to be interfered with. There is one 
clause I would like to call attention to, 
and that is Ulause 18, which enables 
the Secretary of State to order that a 
child may be transferred from a certified 
reformatory school to a certified in- 
dustrial school. The importance of 
keeping the two classes of schools abso- 
lutely separate is, I think, undeniable, 
and anything that tends at all to increase 
the suspicion which exists now as to 
industrial schools is open to very grave 
objections. I would ask whether 
it would not be possib'e to introduce 
a clause giving the County Councils 
power if they think fit to grant super- 
annuations to the officers of these 
schools. From all I have seen of the 
working of these schools I am convinced 
that this power is needed in the interests 
of the work itself. I thank my noble 
Friend for the great impetus he has 
given to the day industrial schools, 
and I rejoice that experience has shown 
that they are really valuable institu, 
tions. The noble Lord opposite (Lord 
Aberdare) will remember that when, in 
another place, he first proposed to 
introduce those schools, he met with 
very bitter opposition, and there was 
a severe fight before they were estab- 
lished. It is a source of satisfaction 
to see that they have turned out, as 
the supporters of them anticipated; of 
very great, aid in coping with 
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difficulties which poverty casts in the 
way of education. 

*Eart FORTESOUE: There can be 
no doubt after what has been said in the 
course of this debate of the very great 
importance of keeping up the distine- 
tion between Reformatory and Indus- 
trial Schools in the public mind, as well 
as in their working, in the interests of 
‘the children. As regards the prospect 
of finding the children respectable 
and independent occupation on their 
leaving schools, it seems t» me that all 
the argument is on the side of my noble 
Friend Lord Norton, who introduced 
theAmendment,and against perpetuating 
‘this blending of the two classes of 
schools. How strong the confusion at 
present is is evident from some of the 
speeches that have been made this after- 
noon. _The noble Lord opposite spoke 
‘again and again of Reformatory Schools 
in commenting upon the clauses of this, 
which is an Industrial Schools Bill, and 
when s» experienced an official, as the 
noble Lord falls into that mistake, we 
may guess what the general impression of 
the public out-of-doors must be. I have 
no doubt that the fact that the 
person who is to inspect the Re- 
formatory Schools is also appointed 
to inspect the Industrial Schools tends 
still more to blend the two classes of 
schools together in the general view of 
the public. I think it would be very 
hard to deal with the children, who, 
though they come from not the most 
respectable class of society, are not 
criminals, in such a way as to place 
them in a quasi-criminal aspect before 
the public; and what my noble Friend 
said upon the Royal Navy shows that 
one Department even of Her Majesty’s 
Government rather shares that general 
impression. I think the fact that the 
Royal Navy wi!l not take boys from 
Industrial Schools adds a strong argu- 
ment in favour of the Amendment, 
which I intend to support. There are 
one or two clauses of the Bill which I 
think are likely to be very useful, but 
I protest against the age of 16, which 
‘was advocated as being the age up to 
which it is desirable or reasonable to 
detain, as a rule, children of either sex 
in the workhouse. It has been very 
truly observed that by theage of thirteen 
and a half children of average strength 
and intelligence are capable of wholly, 
‘or almost wholly, earning or contribu- 


The Earl of Harrowby 
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ting towards their livelihood. It is a 
great injustice to the ratepayers that 
they should have to maintain children 
for two or three years after they 
are capable of maintaining them- 
selves, in order that they may ultimately 
be enabled to take situations superior 
to those which are open to the children 
of independent labourers. I quite 
agree with the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Kimberley) as to the immense import- 
ance of beginning practical training— 
not theoretical training, but training in 
the actual business of life, in service or 
in actual work—at an earlier age than 
16.. The greatest care is requisite in 
the working of this boarding-out 
system. Nothing can work more satis- 
factorily in cases where there are good 
masters and good mistresses; but where 
under the name of parochial appren- 
ticeship it prevailed, as it did in the 
Western Counties, till abolished with 
general approval by the new Poor Law, 
and the unwilling child of unwilling 
parents was bound to an unwilling 
master or mistress, it was often pretty 
much like white slavery. If it is true 
that children can earn their mainte- 
nance between 13 or 14, and you 
hand them over to people with 
whom they are boarded out till 16 
years of age, those foster parents 
are given two years of very valu- 
able service at the expense, in one 
way or another, of the public. Board- 
ing out may be very desirable, but 
only up to an age certainly far below 
16. That is a matter which can be 
considered in Committee. Then my 
noble Friend (Lord Leigh) found great 


fault with Clause 53, under which children 


who break the rules of the scho-1 are 
liable to be imprisoned. It seems tome 
that the clause authorizing whippin 
would be very advantageously spend 
to such cases. We do not want to make 
poor children, for minor offences of this 
kind, gaol birds at an early age. I do 
not know why the children of the most 
destitute, or least respectable, parents in 
the community should consider that 
such an indelible disgrace is inflicted 
upon them as it is suggested that the 
unishment of whipping is considered to 
e. My own strong conviction is that 
they would go out none the less fitted 
for good service because they had had 
a good whipping for some infringement 
of the rules of the school. On the whole, 
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the Bill seems to me to introduce some 
valuable improvements upon the pre- 
vious law, but it is unfortunate that it 
tends to keep up in the public mind 
the notion of the blending of reforma- 
tories, which are criminal schools, with 
industrial schools which are intended 
to be preventive. 

Lorp ABERDARE: As it has been 
suggested that it is cruel and even 
wicked that children under 14 should 
be whipped because they happen to be 
without a home or frequenting bad 
society, and as, according to my rea‘ling 
of the Bill, there is no power of whipping 
riven in those cases, I would ask the 
noble Viscount opposite whether the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Meath) has not, 
in fact, confused two different parts of 
the Bill? 

*Viscount CRANBROOK: I should 
have dealt with that point even had not 
my noble Friend called my attention to 
it. It is quite obvious that the pro- 
visions as to whipping applies only to 
‘‘offences,” and not to the case of 
children found to be under improper 

uardianship, or homeless, and so forth. 

t should be noticed aiso with what pre- 
cautions the whipping is guarded both 
as to instrument and number of strokes. 
The noble Earl (the Earl of Meath) was 
also in error when he stated that the 
Bill mixed up the case of destitute 
children and that of criminal children. 
It is quite clear that the two classes are 
kept distinct. In the first place, the 
destitute children are provided for by 
the Poor Law. Such children are either 
educated in the workhouse schools, or 
they are sent to an ordinary school by 
and at the cost of the Guardians. What 
these clauses are aimed at is the class of 
vicious children, or children whose 
parents are vicious. With regard to 
the proposal to remove these schools 
from the control of the Home Office and 
place them under the Local Government 
Board, I think such a change as this 
ought not to be made unless very good 
cause is shown, and this has not been 
done. The industrial schools under 
the Home Office have in the past per- 
formed their work most effectively, and 
there is no reason for making the change 
suggested. The administration of any 
Industrial Schools Act must necessarily 
involve the employment of Magistrates 
and police, and it thus comes more 
naturally under the supervision of the 
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Home Office. I do not believe that: 
children under the present law are in 
any way tainted by their training in. 
the industrial schools. If their taint 
has been too deep before they get there, 
that is not the fault of the industrial 
schools, and, as a matter of fact, em- 
ployers are quite willing to take children 
from industrial schools into their ser- 
vice. My Lords, this discussion has 
been mostly a criticism of the details of 
the Bill. I hope the House will now 
read it a second time, and in Committee 
the suggestions of noble Lords, several 
of whom have special knowledge on this 
subject, will be carefully listened to by 
my noble Friend who is in charge of the 
Bill. : 

*Eart BROWNLOW: The Amend- 
ment moved by my noble Friend (Lord 
Norton) deals first of all with the line 
to be drawn between children sent to 
reformatory schools and children sent to 
industrial schools. It is thought that 
it would be very undesirable to treat as 
criminals and send to a reformatory 
school young children guilty of merely 
trifling offences. The subject has been 
carefully considered. It has been 
urged by Lord Norton that the in- 
dustrial schools should be handed over 
to the Local Government Board. The. 
noble Lord seems to have changed his 
views upon the subject, for some time 
ago it was his view that they should be 
handed over to the Education Depart-. 
ment. There are great objections to, 
the course my noble Friend suggests. 
The industrial schools are intended to 
educate and train children who are in 
danger of falling into crime, so that 
they may become decent members of 
society, and it is not desirable to hand 
such schools over to a Department which 
has nothing to do with the prevention 
of crime. Again, the Local Government 
Board would either have to get a staff 
of Inspectors for this particular purpose, 
or otherwise they would hand over the 
inspection of these schools to their own 
Inspectors of Union Workhouse Schools, 
and I think it would be very undesirable 
to connect these schools, which are in- 
tended to prevent crime in the future, 
with Workhouse Schools. I may further 
point out that Lord Norton stood alone 
on the Royal Commission with regard 
to this matter. As to the question of 
whipping, the noble Viscount who last 
spoke has rightly expressed what is the 
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intention of the Bill. If the word- 
ing is not sufficiently clear, the necessary 
Amendments can easily be made in 
Committee. 

Amendment (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn. 


~ Original motion agreed to. 


Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to the Standing Committee for 
Bills relating to Law, &c. 


COMMISSION. 
The following Bills received the Royal 
Assent : 

Customs and Inland Revenue. 

Naval Defence. 

Removal of Wrecks 
Amendment. 

Public Libraries Act (1855) Amend- 
ment. 

National Debt. 

Commissioners for Oaths. 


Act (1877) 


THE CHURCH ESTATES COM- 
MISSIONERS. 
QUESTION—OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
asked the First Church Estates Com- 
missioner whether the Commissioners 
would pay half the legal expenses in 
the case of gifts or sales of sites for 
parsonages and burial grounds, as well 
as in the case of sites for churches ? 

*EKart STANHOPE: In the con- 
veyance of additional burial grounds the 
Commissioners already pay half the 
costs of their own solicitors, and where 
they have property the whole cost of 
the conveyance. In the case of par- 
sonage sites the Commissioners pay 
their solicitors’ costs where they have 


property, but where this is not the case 


they have not hitherto been able to pay 
the legal charges. I may say, how- 
ever, that the question is under the 
consideration of the Board. 


AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS (SCOT- 
LAND) ACT (1883) AMENDMENT 
BILL. (No. 87.) 

Read 3° (according to order) : 
Amendments made; Bill passed, and 

sent to the Commons. 


PALATINE COURT OF DURHAM BILL. 
(No. 71.) 
Read 3° (according to order), and 
passed, and sent to the Commons. 


Earl Brownlow 


_ COMMONS} Commission. 
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ASSIZES RELIEF BILL. (No 96,) 
ARBITRATION BILL (No. 97.) 
House in Committee, on Re-commit- 
ment (according to order) : Amendments 
made : The Report thereof to be received 
on Monday next. 


WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE (MUNICIPAL 
ELECTIONS) BILL. 

A Bill to enable women to vote in municipal 
elections— Was presented by the Lord Denman ; 
read 1*; to be printed; and to be read 2* on 
Tuesday next. (No. 103.) 


House adjourned at Seven 
o'clock, to Monday next, 
Eleven o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 31st May, 1889. 


QUESTIONS, 


——o——— 


IRELAND—FAIR RENT APPLICATIONS. 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether the 
ordnance maps required by Sub-Oom- 
missions on the hearing of fair rent 
applications are now provided free of 
charge by the Land Commission ; and 
whether a similar provision will be made 
as regards fair rent applications tried 
in the County Court ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL For 
IRELAND (Mr. Mavpen, University of 
Dublin): It is the case that the maps 
required are now supplied free of ex- 
pense. I am not aware whether a 
similar provision will be made in regard 
to fair rent applications tried in the 
County Court. 


THE SPECIAL COMMISSION—THE 
TIMES WITNESS (MULLETT). 


Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether James 
Mullett was charged with having com- 
mitted an offence at Downpatrick Rail- 
way Station on the occasion of his re- 
moval to England as a witness for the 
Times at the Royal Oommission, and. 
what was the nature of the offence; 
whether he was tried for this alleged. 
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offence in the usual way by a visiting 
Justice, or how was he tried ; and what 
were the term and nature of the punish- 
ment inflicted on him therefor ? 

Mr. MADDEN: I must ask the hon. 
Member to postpone the question. 


REMOVAL OF A LETTER-BOX. 


Mr. PATRICK JOSEPH O’BRIEN 
(Tipperary, N.): I beg to ask the Post- 
master General if he is aware that the 
letter-box erected some two years since 
at Lisenisky Cross, in the postal district 
of Nenagh, County Tipperary, has been 
suddenly removed without any intima- 
tion to the ratepayers in the locality for 
whose accommodation it was put up ; on 
what grounds has it been so removed ; 
and whether, having regard to its utility 
for the public convenience, he will be 
pleased to order that this letter-box be 
replaced ? 

Tue PO:>TMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Rarxes, University of Cam- 
bridge): I am having inquiry made 
as to the statement contained in the 
hon. Member’s question, and no time 
shall be lost in informing him of the 
result. 


TELEGRAPH CLERKS. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN: I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General whether, consider- 
ing that the Telegraph Estimates for 
1889-90 show an increase in the senior 
class at the Central station of 14 over 
the Estimates for 1889-90, and that 
clerks have been waiting at the maxi- 
mum of the first class for over two 
years, he will now take steps to fill up 
the vacancies ? 

Mr. RAIKES: The 14 additional 
appointments to which the hon. Member 
refers have already been filled up, and 
there is at the present time no vacancy 
in the senior class. 


THE CENTRAL TELEGRAPH OFFICE, 

Mr. M‘CARTAN: I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General whether the practice 
in the Central Telegraph Office, that 
some officers of a lower class from time 
to time perform superior duties, applies 
to clerks of the first class, many of whom 
have been waiting over two years at 
£140 per annum ; whether this is in ac- 
cordance with ‘the Fawcett Scheme,” 
which provides that work should be paid 


for according to itsquality, and why these 
officers have been kept so long at £140 
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a year, while performing the same duties 
as Officers receiving £150, with an annual 
increase of £8, up to £190 yearly; and: 
whether, considering the necessity for 80 
employing first-class clerks on superior 
duties, he will consider the desirability. 
of increasing the number of senior 
clerks ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: It is in accordance 
with the Fawcett scheme that officers of 
a lower class should occasionally perform 
superior duties, and no other scheme 
would provide against such a contin- 
gency. As to the rest of the hon. 
Member’s question, I can only repeat 
what I stated in this House on the 9th 
inst.—that the complements of the 
various classes having been fixed after 
careful consideration, I am not prepared 
to recommend any increase of them at 
present. 


IRELAND—RICHMOND PRISON, 
DUBLIN. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I beg 
to ask the Uhief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Irelaud whether the city 
of Dublin has been compensated to any 
extent, in any form, for the outlay in- 
curred by the city in erecting and main- 
taining the Richmond Prison; and, if 
not, whether the Government will con- 
sider the question of compensation, the 
building having been recently appro- 
priated by the State ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batvour, Man- 
chester, E.): The question of outlay by 
the Local Authority is not confined to the 
case of Richmond Prison, but is a 
ground common to all local prisons 
transferred to the General Prisons 
Board under the Prisons Act of 1878. 
No direct compensation has been given 
in any case, nor was any such contem- 
plated by the Act; but by the operation 
of the Act the several Local Authorities 
have been relieved from the whole 
annual cost of maintenance, which there- 
tofore devolved upon them. 


THE DRAPERS’ COMPANY’S ESTATES, 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, Bs 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if the Land 
Purchase Commissioners have sent the 
Papers respecting the action of the 
Drapers’ Company under Lord Ash- 
bourne’s Act to the Attorney General ? . 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I cannot give 
an answer to this question to-day, but I 
am authorized to say that there will be, 
if necessary, a communication between 

‘the Land Commissioners and the 
Attorney General. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL TEACHERS. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether it 
is a fact that only 21 Poor Law Unions 
in Ireland, out of a total of 161, are 
how contributory under the National 
School Teachers (Ireland) Act, 1875; 
and whether, considering the almost 
total failure of this measure to effect 
the intended improvement in the condi- 
tion of the Irish National School 
teachers, Her Majesty’s Government 
will take some steps during the present 
Session to increase the salaries of this 
important body of public servants, 
whose incomes are admittedly very 
small. 

Mx. A. J. BALFOUR: The number 
of Contributory Unions is 31. As my 
hon. Friend is aware, the question 
of the salaries of school teachers is one 
that has engaged the attention of suc- 
cessive Governments. It has always 
been felt impossible to increase the 
State contribution to school teachers’ 
salaries in view of the fact that the con- 
tribution to this purpose in Ireland is 
enormously in excess of the similar 
contribution in England and Scotland. 
Any plan which can be suggested which 
does not involve a serious increase to 
the burden on the Exchequer will be most 
carefully considered by the Government. 


THE FALCARRAGH EVICTIONS. — 

‘ Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN (Mona- 
han, N.): I beg to ask the Solicitor 
eneral for Ireland whether he is aware 

that, on Friday evening last, at the 

Petty Sessions Court, at Falcarragh, 

five women and two men, who were 

unable to speak or understand English, 
were brought up before Mr. Ulick 

Bourke, R.M., charged with obstructing 

and resisting bailiffs and police during 

the evictions at Glashercoo, and were 
sent to Derry Gaol, on remand, till the 
4th prox. ; whether the evidence against 
them, having been taken down in 

English, the written depositions were 

translated into Irish in their presence 


Mr, T. H. Healy 


{COMMONS} 
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the interpreter being Head Constable 
Mahony; whether Mr. Bourke invited, 
through the interpreter, these prisoners 
to make statements, without having pre- 
viously given them the usual warning 
that what they said might be used in 
evidence against them; whether he is 
aware that the persons charged made 
admissions in reply to the questions of 
Head Constable Mahony, as interpreter, 
incriminating themselves, and which, if 
used in evidence against them on trial, 
or by the police meantime in working up 
the charges against them, will prejudice 
them in their trial ; and whether, taking 
into consideration that these people 
were being evicted from their cabins 
when these alleged offences were com- 
mitted, and are now deprived of their 
homes, that they will have suffered ten 
days’ imprisonment already, and this 
alleged departure from the usual custom 
in Petty Sessions Courts, the Crown 
proposes to press these charges any 
further ? 

Mr. MADDEN: The persons referred 
to were brought before the Magistrate 
under arrest. Depositions were taken 
as soon as possible in the presence of 
the prisoners and interpreted to them. 
The interpreter was the Petty Sessions 
clerk, and not a policeman as alleged. 
The prisoners were not invitsd to make 
statements, but were afforded an oppor- 
tunity of asking questions of the wit- 
nesses. They made no admissions, and 
no caution was necessary in the case. 
They were offered release on bail, and it 
was only on their refusal to give bail 
that they were committed to prison. 


THE LORD LIEUTENANCY. 


Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN: I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether he has any objection to state the 
date upon which the Lord Lieutenancy 
of Ireland was definitely offered to the 
Earl of Zetland by Lord Salisbury ? 

*Tuze FIRST LORD or tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smiru, Strand, 
Westminster): I regret it is impossible 
to give the hon. Member the exact date 
of the offer, as no record of it has been 
kept, but it was made some three or 
four weeks ago. 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.): Is 
the right hon. gentleman able to tell me 
if it is true as reported by a news 
agency last night that Lord Zetland has 
taken the Lord Lieutenancy only on the 
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condition that he retains it for a year 
and then resigns? If that is the case 
will .the usual allowance of £5,000 
to the incoming Lord Lieutenant be 
given, or will the same establishment 
be handed over to his successor without 
the further charge ? 

*Me. W. H. SMITH: If the hon. 
Member had much experience of news- 
paper paragraphs he might have saved 
his own time and that of the House by 
asking whether there was any founda- 
tion for the statement. There is no 
authority whatever for it. 

Mr. MACNEILL: The statement 
appeared in the Zimes. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 


THE ISLAND OF LEWIS. 


Mr. ANGUS SUTHERLAND 
(Sutherlandshire): I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether the 
Government intends to grant a subsidy 
towards, or otherwis9 assist in, the for- 
mation of a railway from Garve to 
Ullapool, in the county of Ross, and 
also towards the formation of tramways, 
piers, and harbours in the Island of 
Lewis; and, if so, whether the claims of 
other localities in the Highlands will 
receive equal consideration ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The question 
of the hon. Member with reference t» 
any public expenditure for railways or 
harbours in the Island of Lewis is 
premature. I understand that the 
Secretary for Scotland intends per- 
sonally to visit the island during the 
Whitsuntide recess, and to inform him- 
self on the spot as to the various plans 
which have been unofficially submitted 
to the Government. 


FRENCH SHIPPING BOUNTIES. 


Mr. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, E.): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether he is aware 
that in a despatch from Earl Granville, 
when Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, dated from the Foreign Office 
80th July, 1880, to Mr. Adams, the 
following passage occurs relative to the 
bounties given by the French Govern- 
ment in aid of sipheting and the 
shipping interest in F'rance :— 


«Tf these bounties do not in precise terms 
constitute a violation of the stipulations of the 
Commercial Treaties between Great - Britain 
and France, at the same time it is a fair matter 
of representation that such bounties are con- 
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trary to the spirit and intentions of those 
Treaties, and will in another way produce the 
very effect which their stipulations with refer- 
— to Import Duties are intended to pre- 
vent.”’ 5 


Whether the French Government still 
continue the bounties they gave on the 
construction of iron vessels in French 
dockyards—namely, asum of £2 8s. per 
ton, on the construction of wooden 
vessels 16s. per ton, and a turther 
bounty of 10s. per ton on the machinery 


and engines in those vessels ; whether © 


these bounties equal about 20 or 25 per 
cent of the average cost of the buildin 
of those ships; and, whether they stil 
continue to give a bounty on every 1,000 
miles which French ships run; and, if 
so, what is its amount ? 

*Toe UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir J. Ferausson, Manchester, N.E.): 
(1.) The quotation is not textually cor- 
rect; the exact phraseology employed is 
on page 6 of Parliamentary Paper No. 
40 (1880.) (2.) Yes, this arrangement 
holds good till January, 1891. (3.) We 
cannot say. (4.) The precise manner 
in which this bounty is worked is 
explained on pp. 21-23 of No. 14 
Commercial, 1889. The amounts paid 
for bounties generally from 1881 to 1886 
are given on page 25 of same Blue 
Book, and amounted in 1886 to about 
£726,000. 

Mr. WEBSTER: Is the first para- 
graph only textually incorrect or is it 
incorrect in substance ? 

*Sm J. FERGUSSON: The sense 
itself is considerably affected by an 
alteration in the construction. 


RABIES. 


Sr HENRY ROSCOE (Manchester, 
8.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department whether, in 
view of the fact that the application of 
the muzzle to dogs in London from 
November, 1885, to December, 12886, 
reduced rabies, then epidemic, to a 
minimum, and that, since the with 
drawal of the muzzling regulations, 
rabies has been steadily increasing, and 
is now rapidly assuming the character 
of the epidemic form of five years ago, 
he. will press upon the Chief Commis- 


sioner of Metropolitan Police the’ 
extreme advisability of reinstating the . 
muzzle ;.and whether he will undertake - 


to see that communications are made to 
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the County Councils and other Local 
Authorities to ensure the simultaneous 
application of the same restrictive 
measures throughout the kingdom, so 
that the disease may not merely be 
temporarily checked in one district, but 
eradicated from the country ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Martruews, Birmingham, E.): It ap- 

rs from a return which I have 
obtained from the police that the num- 
ber of mad dogs, and dogs suspected of 
being mad, killed in the streets for 1887 
and 1888, when there were no regula- 
tion in force, were 141 and 190 respec- 
tively, as compared with 429 and 355 
for the years 1486 and 1885. This 
year so far 83 have been killed. These 
figures do not justify the opinion that 
this epidemic is increasing at an alarm- 
ing rate. The Rabies Order issued by 
the Privy Council in 1887 has made the 
Local Authorities (in London the Metro- 
litan Board of Works and now the 
unty Council )the regulating authority 
on this subject, instead of the police. I 
am informed by the Commissioner of 
Police that he has recently called the 
attention of the London County Council 
to this subject, and the question of 
issuing regulations is now before that 
body. All Local Authorities in the 
country have power to enforce muzzling, 
but in the opinion of the Privy Council 
Office it is doubtful whether it would be 
judicious to order it in districts where 
there is no disease. The Privy Council, 
as the Central Authority in the matter of 
rabies, are, however, anxious to secure 
uniformity throughout the country, and 
their action will very much depend on 
what regulations the Local Authority 
for the Metropolis may think fit to issue. 


PAISLEY POST OFFICE. 

Mr. BARBOUR (Paisley): I beg to 
ask the Postmaster General if the site 
for the New Post Office at Paisley has 
been definitely secured ; if the plans for 
the buildings have been prepared ; and 
in view of the insufficiency and unsuit- 
ability of the present office, when they 
will be Wir ed with ? 

*Mz. RAIKES: An application is 


Charge of Desertion 


before the Treasury. for authority to. 


acquire a site in County. Square for the 
preponet. new Post. Office at Paisley. 

| authority -is given, building plans 
will be prepared in due course. 


Bir Henry Roscoe 
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CHARGE OF DESERTION FROM THE 
CALLIOPE. 


Mr. BALLANTINE (Ooventry): T 
beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Admiralty whether Thompson, the man 
who underwent 90 days’ arrest upon an 
unfounded charge that he was a deserter 
from H.M.S8. Calliope named Floyd, did 
not demand at the time of his arrest 
that his parents living at Coventry 
should be communicated with to prove 
that he was Thompson, not Floyd; 
whether the officer who passed the 
sentence upon Thompson suffered him 
to undergo it without taking this means 
to test his statement; whether the said 
officer, having presumably Floyd’s de- 
scription in his possession, failed to 
notice that Thompson was two and 
a-half inches shorter, and five years 
younger than the deseription ; whether 
the period between the desertion in Aus- 
tralia and the arrest in England being 
twenty days did not render it impossible 
that the déserter and the prisoner could 
be the same person ; and whether he will 
have compensation awarded to Thomp- 
son for the wrong “he admits he has 
suffered ? 

Tae FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord J. Hamriton, Middlesex, 
Ealing): The report from the Chief 
Constable at Derby shows that Thomp- 
son on arrest, so far from demanding 
that his parents should be communi- 
cated with as to his identity; distinctly 
stated that he was a deserter from the 
Royal Navy, and that he had joined 
that service under the assumed name of 
Floyd. Thompson made no application 
whatever to the captain of the Duke of 
Wellington to have his statement tested 
by communication with his parents. 
Thompson’s appearance, apparent age, 
and marks on his person, namely—two 
letters tattooed, either W. T. or W. F.— 
agreed with the description of Floyd, 
the difference in height being accounted 
for, in the opinion of the captain of the 
Duke of Wellington, by natural growth 
since date of description. By the Police 
Gaseite of the 1st of January last, 
Floyd is described as having deserted 


on the 9th of November, 1888, and as 


Thompson was not arrested till the 27th 


of June, 1889; the period between the 


desertion of Floyd and the arrest of 
Thompson was 78 days, a period ample 
for the passage from Australia to Eng-" 
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land. It was not until later that it was 
alleged by Thompson’s mother that he 
had not left home until the Ist of 
December. In addition to admitting 
his desertion and his identity with 
Floyd to the police, Thompson confessed 
in the orderly-room before the com- 
manding officer of the Derbyshire 
Militia, into which regiment he had en- 
listed, that his statement on the above 
points was true. The man when before 
the captain of the Duke of Wellington 
did say that he was the wrong man, but 
in a hesitating and shuffling way. He 
had also given two different addresses 
as to his home in Ooventry. I am 
making further investigations into this 
curious case, but I am not prepared to 
now say that it is one for compensation. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow College) : 
How can the fact that Thompson is two 
and a-half inches shorter than Floyd be 
accounted for by his growth? 

Lorp G. HAMILTON: The hon. 
Gentleman is in error; Thompson was 
nearly two and a-half inches taller than 
Floyd. 

Dr. CAMERON: The noble Lord 
eaid shorter. 

Lorp G. HAMILTON: No; that is 
a mistake. 


LOTTERIES AT BAZAARS. 

Mr, ALFRED EGERTON (Lanca- 
shire, S.E., Eccles): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home De-% 
partment, whether his attention has 
been called to the fact that, in connec- 
tion with a bazaar for the Liberal Club 
at Little Hulton, in the Radcliffe-cum- 
Farnworth division of Lancashire, a 
grand draw of prizes has _ been 
announced to take place, towards the 
beginning of July, in the grounds of 
8. F. Armitage, Esq., J.P., when prizes 
amounting to £40 in value, including 
dining-tables,- blankets, coals, &c., will 
be given, thetickets being advertised at 
6d. each; and whether these proceed- 
ings are.in direct contravention of the 
law ; and, if so, whether he will take 
steps to stop them ? : 
Mr. MATTHEWS: Yes, Sir. I have 
called the attention of the Chief Con- 
stable of Lancashire to the matter, and 
I am informed ‘by him that, if the police. 
are able te obtain evidence of a breach 
of the law, ag Abas institute proceed- 
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THE LUNACY COMMISSION. 


Mr. WILLIAM CORBET (Wicklow, 
E.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department whether ‘he 
is aware that many attempts, extending 
over a number of years, have been made 
to induce the Lunacy Commissioners to 
bring out their Annual Report in time 
for the discussion on the Estimates; 
whether it is the fact that they have 
avoided doing so, and that, when late in 
the year they eventually produce their © 
Report, it is defective in so far as that 
several important statistical tables are a 
year in arrear; whether he has observed 
the following statement in their Report 
for 1885, page 4:— 

“Tn consequence of a communication from 
the Home Office last Autumn, pressing for the 
presentation of their Report at an earlier date in 
the year than has hitherto been usual, in order 
that it might be issued whilst the Parliament 
is sitting, we have hastened its production to 
the utmost extent possible. In doing so, how- 
ever, it has been found necessary to postpone a 
certain amount of statistical information.” 


Whether he has observed a similar 
statement in the Report for 1886, page 
3; and that in the Jast Report issued, 
that for 1887, but not available until 
15th August, 1888, the statement is 
repeated, to account for the fact that 
these statistical tables to the number of 
20, are only brought down to the 3lst 
December, 1886; whether he will re- 
quire the Commissioners to issue their 
Annual Report in a complete form in 
future in time for the discussion on 
the Estimates; and when their 
Report for last year will be ready? 
I also wish to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman if he will cause the Lunacy 
Commissioners to give in their annual 
Report in future a short summary show- 
ing the total cost of construction, in- 
cluding additional buildings, improve- 
ments, and purchase of land, of all. 
asylums maintained from public sources, 
to the last day of each year; the total 
annual cost of maintenance in such 
asylums, and the annual cost of main- 
tenance of the insane inmates of poor- 
houses; so that the House may have 
before itjin a simple and comprehensive: 
form, the actual charge for the insane. 
in each year; and if no authority exists 
to compel such information to. be sup-: 
plied,’ whether he will introduce a: 


-| clause into'the Lunacy Acts Amendment: 
3N2 ; 





Mz. MATTHEWS: I am informed 
by the Lunacy Commissioners that they 
have been always desirous of completing 
their Report at the earliest possible 
period, but have not found it possible to 
complete the Report in time for discus- 
sion on the Estimates, as voluminous 
returns, not received till the end of 
February or later, have to be tabulated 
while the current work of the office must 
be carried on. The statistical tables 
referred to were postponed in order to 
expedite the publication of the Report, 
as it was found impossible to include 
them without delaying it. 
course is necessary this year; but the 
scientific value of these particular tables 
is not lessened by their being a year old. 
The Report for 1888 is in an advanced 
state of preparation, and will probably 
be presented to the Lord Chancellor soon 
after the Whitsuntide holidays. A return 
up to the 1st July, 1887, showing the 
total cost of construction of all asylums, 
was made to the House of Commons in 
1888, and in the Commissioners’ Report 
of that year (the 42nd), Appendix E, is 
shown the total outlay in the same year 
for maintenance and on buildings and 
repairs account. If desired, the Com- 
missioners in future Reports could show 
in the same appendix the total expendi- 
ture under the same heads up to date, 
by combining the totals shown in the 
return with the expenditure for the year. 
As regards the cost of maintenance of 
the insane in workhouses, the Commis- 
sioners have no certain information, and 
I am informed by the Local Government 
Board that there would be great dif_i- 
culty in keeping the accounts so as to 
show accurately the separate cost of the 
insane. The accounts at present do not 
show the cost of insane inmates apart 
from the cost of maintenance of the 
other inmates. 


WAR OFFICE CONTRACTS—COLONEL 
SLADE. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether’ t was with the consent of 
the War Office that !Colonel Slade, 
to whom a contract was recently 

iven for valises and accoutrements, 

aving no factory of his own, sub- 
contracted with a firm which had just 
previously been struck off the list: of 


Mr. William Corbet vi 
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Government contractors, for supplying 
bad work and materials; and, if not, 
when, and how, the War Office was first 
informed of the fact; whether these 
articles so supplied have been inspected 
at Woolwich a an Inspector who has 
been very intimately associated with 
with that firm, and by viewers recently 
connected with it; during what period 
was Colonel Slade, who claims to be the 
inventor of this new valise equipment, 
a member of the Equipment Committee 
of the War Office; whether Colonel 
Slade, who received this contract for 
valise equipment in his own name, is 
the partner of Colonel Wallace, who 
has received large subsequent contracts, 
amounting to 16,000 valises, besides 
accoutrements; and, whether Colonel 
Slade, at the time these contracts were 
given, was himself a member of an 
important War Office Committee ? 

*Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Srannorz, Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle) said, that it was not with 
the consent of the War Office that 
Colonel Slade, to whom a contract was 
recently given for valises and accoutre- 
ments, having no factory of his own, 
sub-c-ntracted with a firm which had 
just previously been struck off the list 
of Government Contractors. The War 
Office first knew of the fact from Mr. 
Tomlin’s evidence before the Lords’ 
Commission. The Inspector and viewers 
who inspected the goods at’ Woolwich 
were formerly, not recently, connected 
with the firm in question. _ Oolonel 
Slade had ceased to be a member of the 
Equipment Committee of the War 
Office, and the Government had no 
knowledge of a partnership existing 
between Oolonel Slade and Oolonel 
Wallace. 

Mr. HANBURY: During what 
period was Oolonel Slade upon the 
Committee? When did he go, and how 
long was he there? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: I am afraid 
that I do not remember when he went 
first, but he ceased to be a member of 
the Committee before the contract. 

Mr. HANBURY: In what Vote is 
the payment of the Small Arms Com- 
mittee to be found ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: I do not 
think my hon. Friend will find it in any 
Vote relating to the Department. The 
only payment was the ordinary allow- 
ance to the officers serving. 
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IRELAND—THE GRAVE OF DISTRICT 
INSPECTOR MARTIN. 


Mr. MACNEILL: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether his attention has 
been directed to the following para- 
graph from the Donegal Independent, 
copied into the Derry Journal of last 
Monday, describing an outrage which 
has been committed on the grave of the 
late District Inspector Martin (in Bally- 
shannon Protestant Churchyard)— 

* From time fo time Mrs. Martin and her 

sister, Miss Gray, have laid flowers on the grave, 
formed, as is not unusual, into wreaths and 
crosses, At the Easter vestry the ficral cross 
was objected to, but the incumbent (Protestant) 
stated that any person removing it subjected 
himself to a severe penalty. Within the past 
weck, however, some person has wrenched the 
flowers from their fastenings and pulled them to 
pieces, not ou one, but on four or five occasions. 
- «+ + « The matter has now been placed 
in the hands of the police.” 
And is there any foundation for these 
statements, and, ifso, what steps, if any, 
have the police taken to bring guilt 
home to the perpetrators of the out- 
rage? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I regret to 
say that it is the case that on more 
than one occasion floral crosses have 
been removed from the grave in ques- 
tion. The police have no trustworthy 
evidence as to the persons who have 
acted thus ; but they have been directed 
to watch the place, and they will be 
prepared, should the acts be repeated, 
and a prosecution follow, to identify the 
offenders. 


GUNWHARF BARRACKS, PORTS- 
MOUTH. 

Mr. MULLHOLAND (London- 
derry, N.): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for War whether his attention 
has been directed to two cases of enteric 
fever among the Officers of the Royal 
Artillery stationed at the Gunwharf 
Barracks, Portsmouth; whether it is a 
fact that the responsible Military 
Authorities have, for several months 
past, been aware of the dangerous sani- 
tary condition of these buildings; and, 
whether it is his intention to institute 
an inquiry into the causes of the con- 
tinued occupation of these unhealthy 
barracks ? 

*Mr, E. STANHOPE: My attention 
has been called to these cases, but it is 
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not my intention to institute any further 
inquiry into the matter. These barracks 
will be evacuated next week, owing to 
their insanitary condition, and this is 
one of the cases which has forced upon 
my attention the necessity for a general 
barrack scheme. 


WAGES DISPUTE. 

Mr. JACOBY (Derbyshire, Mid.) : I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the fact that the 
employés of Messieurs James Oakes 
and Co., of Riddings, Derbyshire, re- 
ceived a circular from the firm refusing 
to cancel a reduction of wages, and 
containing the following passage :— 

“Under these circumstances any workman 

in the pipe pits who feels himself aggrieved by 
this decision can immediately be set at liberty 
to seek omployment elsewhere.’’ 
That on receipt of this circular men 
who left Messieurs James Oakes and Co. 
and sought employment at other works 
in the district, where hands were being 
taken on, were refused employment on 
their admission that they had left 
Messieurs Uakes and Cv., and that 
other men, who stated that they had 
not come from Messieurs Oakes, were 
employed, and that in consequence a 
considerable number of men are denied 
employment, and reduced to great want 
and distress; and, whether an inquiry 
will be instituted and a prosecution 
ordered if these allegations are sub- 
stantiated ? 

*Mr. MATTHEWS: I have received - 
a communication relating to a trade 
dispute between this firm and their men. 
The men left their work without giving 
notice and refused an advance in wages 
of from 5 to 19 per cent. to date from 
June 3rd. I have noinformation touch- 
ing the alleged inability of the men to 
obtain work, nor of their alleged condi- 
tion in consequence. The answer to 
the last paragraph is in the negative. 

THE SLAVE TRADE, 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether the Government have 
taken any steps to carry out the Reso- 
lution of the House of 26th March in 
regard to the Slave Trade—namely, that 
it was expedient that steps should be 
taken to ascertain whether the other 
Powers signatories to the declarations 
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against the Slave Trade are willing to 
meet in conference for the purpose of 
devising such measures for its repres- 
sion as may be at the same time effec- 
tive, and in accordance with justice, 
and under the regulations of Inter- 
national Law? 

*Smr J. FERGUSSON : Her Majesty’s 
Government lost no time after the Reso- 
lution of the House in communicating 
with the Government of Belgium by 
whom the initiative will be taken in the 
invitation of the Powers to a Conference 
in regard to the Slave Trade. Commu- 

nications are passing between the two 
Governments with reference to matters 
of detail which must be settled as pre- 
liminaries, and informal communica- 
tions have also taken place with the 
representatives of the other Govern- 
ments concerned. We believe there is 
little doubt that the Conference will 
assemble during the present year. 


Mz. 8. BUXTON: Is it proposed to 
lay any Paper on the Table in reference: 
to the subject ? 

*Sm J. FERGUSSON: No, Sir. It 
would be quite unusual at such a stage 
to lay correspondence on the Table. 


IRELAND—NEWCASTLE HARBOUR, 
COUNTY DOWN. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury whether his 
attention has been called to the present 
dangerous state of Newcastle Harbour, 
county Down ; whether he is aware that 
the Grand Jury of Down pointed out at 
the time the faulty construction of the 
pier, and protested against the wasteful 
expenditure of the money of the cess- 
payers; and whether, having regard to 
the quantity of fish which abound in 
Dundrum Bay, the utter want of pro- 
tection to the Newcastle fishermen, the 
danger to their lives, and the loss to 
the country, he will take into considera- 
tion the desirability of advising a grant 
to be made forthe purpose of providing 
a suitable harbour at Newcastle ? 


*Toe SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): I 
have nothing to add to the answer I 
gave to a similar question by the hon. 
Member last year. The pier in ques- 
tion was handed over so long ago as 
1854 to the Grand Jury whe then be- 
came responsible for its maintenance. 
The pier was injured by a storm in 1868, 


Mr. Sydney Buxton 
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Commission. 


and its present condition appears to be 
dué to the fact that it was not then 
repaired. 


THE SPECIAL COMMISSION—THE 
TIMES WITNESS MULLETT. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether James Mullett was 
charged with having committed an 
offence at Downpatrick Railway Station 
on the occasion of his removal to Eng- 
land as a witness for the Times at the 
Royal Commission, and -what was the 
nature of the offence; whether he was 
tried for this alleged offence in the usual 
way by a visiting Justice, or how was 
he tried; and what was the term and 
nature of the punishment inflicted on 
him therefor? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: This question 
has already been put to my hon. and 
learned Friend the Solicitor General, 
who said that we have no Report on the 
matter. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN: The Solicitor 
General said that the Chief Secretary 
would answer the question. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I now repeat, 
in my own name, what the Solicitor 
General said for me. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN : What was that ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: That I have 
no Report. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I think we are 
entitled to have an answer. © 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have no 
Report upon the subject, but of course 
the question can be put down again. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether he will state on 
what date James Mullett was removed 
from Downpatrick to Millbank Prison aa 
a witness for the Times at the Royal 
Commission, and also on what date he 
was brought back to Ireland ; how many 
hours of the 24 was Mullett kept in 
solitary confinement each day during 
his stay in Millbank; and how long 
during the day are convict prisoners 
usually kept in solitary confinement in 
English prisons ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Prisoner James 
Mullett was received into Millbank 
Prison on the 20th November,. 1888, 
and was returned to Ireland on the 19th 
of March, 1889. During his stay in 
Millbank he had two hours’ exercise 
daily; he attended chapel every Sunday 
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and every second weekday. On Sunday 
the service lasts 45 minutes, on week- 
days about 30 minutes; the remainder 
of the day he was in separate confine- 
ment in his cell. Convicts are usually 
kept in separate and not solitary con- 
finement 22 hours per diem. 

Mr. SEXTON: During the four 
months that Mullett was a prisoner in 
Millbank was any charge made or 
suggested against him of improper con- 
duct at a railway station in Ireland while 
on his way to England ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I have no infor- 
mation on that point. 

Mr. SEXTON: Was 
solitary confinement ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Nobody now is 
condemned to solitary confinement. It is 
simply separate confinement which does 
not involve solitude. A prisoner may 
go to chapel and to work. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 

Mr. JOHN TALBOT (Oxford Univer- 
sity): I beg to ask the Vice President 
of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion whether the Education Department 
have decided that the vacancies in the 
Westminster Division of the London 
School Board should be filled up by co- 
optation ; and, whether, if they have so 
decided, their attention has been called 
to the Section (36) of the Municipal 
Elections (Corrupt and Illegal Practices) 
Act, which provides that ‘“ vacancies 
caused by the decision of an Election 
Court shall be filled by a new election.” 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Sir W. Hart Dyxz, Kent, 
Dartford): The Education Department 
have come to no decision on the subject, 
but they have stated that they have no 
power to issue an order directing a new 
election to fill up the vacancies, and 
have added that if the School Board 
think fit to fill up the vacancies by 
co optation the persons selected will be 
recognized as members. The Depart- 
ment have had their attention directed 
to the Oorrupt and Illegal Practices Act, 
but nothing in that Act relieves them of 
their inability to issue an order in such 
& case. 

Mr. J. TALBOT: MayI ask whether 
the Department will take the advice of 
the Law Officers of the Crown in order 
to arrive at a solution of the question ? 

Siz W. HART DYKE: Ifwegot the 
advice of the Law Officers we should be 
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runable to act upon it. Therefore we 
have taken no steps in the matter. —! — 


Quzen v. Hark n.”’ 


IRELAND—EVICTIONS—THE OLPHERT 
ESTATE, 


Mr. MAC NEILL: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether James M'‘Ginley, 
who was evicted from his farm at Fal- 
carragh last Monday, is the same James 
M‘Ginley who, as was deposed at the 
trial of Messrs. Conybeare and Harri- 
son, purchased his farm, for the sum of 
£150, from Mr. Wilkinson, the Petty 
Sessions Olerk of Falcarragh, who, 
without the knowledge of M‘Ginley, and 
during the negotiations for the sale, 
entered into an agreement with Mr. 
Olphert, fixing, for 15 years, the rent 
of the incoming tevant, and thus depriv- 
ing him of the right to enter the Land 
Court and have a fair rent fixed; and, 
by whom was the said Wilkinson 
appointed to the office of Petty Sessions 
Clerk ? 


Me. A. J. BALFOUR: I understand 
that my hon. and learned Friend the 
Solicitor General has already answered 
this question. 

Mr. MACNEILL: I will only accept 
an answer from the right hon. Gentle- 
man. 


THE CASE OF “THE QUEEN VJ. 
HARKIN.” 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Neweastle-on- 
Tyne): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
if the decision of the Court of Exchequer 
in the ‘‘Queen v. Harkin” can be made 
available for Members; whether the 
Court held that in addition to the sen- 
tence of six months, with hard labour, 
the maximum allowed by the terms of 
the Crimes Act, a further sentence, 
apparently of indefinite length, may be 
inflicted in default of sureties for good 
behaviour; whether he is aware that the 
Queen’s Bench, in ‘‘ Queen v. Harley,” 
decided that there is no appeal from a 
sentence in default of sureties; and 
whether, therefore, a sentence can now 
be imposed under the Orimes Act, one 
part of which is appealable and the 
other isnot; and a punishment can now 
be inflicted that was not contemplated 
by Parliamentin passing the Act, when- 
ever the Court, sitting under the Act, 
orders sureties for good behaviour at 
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the expiry of a sentence of imyrison- 
ment ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: With regard 
.to the first paragraph of the question, I 
understand that the interesting decision 
of the Court of Exchequer will be shortly 
published in the Reports. I should hope 
‘that this would be enough for the right 
hon. Gentleman; but if he specially 

desires it, I shall be prepared to lay the 
‘decision as a Parliamentary Paper on 
the Table of the House. The decision 
of the Court appears to be inaccurately 
given in the second paragraph of the 
question. Requiring sureties for good 
behaviour is not equivalent to inflicting 
a sentence. It was on this ground, asI 
am informed, that the Queen’s Bench 
decided that a person imprisoned for not 
finding sureties had no appeal. His 
imprisonment depends solely on him- 
self; it would never take place but for 
his own default, and comes to an end as 
soon as the required sureties are found. 
In reply to the last paragraph it does 
rot appear that there is any distinction 
in this particular between sentences 
inflicted under the Crimes Act and 
sentences inflicted under any other 
statutory summary jurisdiction. That 
being the case, I presume the facts 
alluded to by the right hon. Gentleman 
were present to the minds of Parliament 
when the Crimes Act was passed. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Not one word of 
the question upon the Paper has been 
answered. Is it the fact as stated in the 
second paragraph that in addition to the 
sentence of six months, the maximum 
allowed by the Crimes Act, a further 
sentence of indefinite length may be 
inflicted in default of sureties for good 
behaviour? Did the Court so hold, or 
did it not? Did the Court hold that one 
part of a sentence may be appealed 
against and not the other? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: As I under- 
stand the matter, the prisoner was not 
sent for punishment at all, in the ordi- 
pary sense of the term. That being so, 
I stated, I believe correctly, that the 
second paragraph does not give a true 
representation of the finding of the 
Uourt. I also stated the ground on 


which the decision referred to in the 
third paragraph was arrived at. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Did the Court 
hold that a sentence, in addition to a 
sentence of six months’ hard labour, cau 
be given in default of sureties? Is that ; 
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the fact or not?’ And does it involve 
that the Magistrates may inflict a sen- 
tence, a portion of which can be appealed 
apd the other portion not ? yi 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It does not 
involve that; but if a prisoner fails to 
carry out the terms of the sentence, of 
course he is liable to be detained. 

Me. T. M. HEALY: Then the Court 
have decided apparently, that a man 
may get a sentence against which under 
the Crimes Act there is an appeal, but 
if he fails to find sureties he may be 
further sentenced, and there is no appeal 
against such sentence, although it may 
involve a longer imprisonment. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No; there is 
no appeal. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I accept the 
right hon. Gentleman’s answer. 


FLOGGING IN PORTSEA PRISON. 

Mr. BLANE (Armagh, S8.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department how many men 
have been flogged in Portsea Conviet 
Prison since 1st January, 1889; and, 
what were their offences ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am informed 
by the Directors of the Convict Prisons 
that no convict has been flogged im 
Portsea Prison since the Ist of January, 
1889. 

Mr. BLANE: Have any persons 
been taken from Portsea Prison and 
flogged for offences committed there, in 
another prison ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: .I must ask the 
hon. Member to give notice of that 
question. 


BREACHES OF 1HE TRUCK ACT, | 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether he is 
aware that, during the past six months, 
several breaches of the Truck Act have 
been brought to the knowledge of the 
Inspector of Factories for the South 
Wales District; and, whether any, and 
what, action has been taken by the 
Solicitor to the Treasury to enforce the 
law ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am informed 
by the Chief Inspector of Factories that 
three cases of violation of the Truck 
Act have been reported during the last 
six months to the local Inspectur for the 
South Wales district. In two cases 
inquiry was made, the result of which 
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did not A ese proceedings being taken. 
In the third case proceedings have been 
taken and summonses were heard at 
Merthyr on the 25th May, and judg- 
ment will be given on Monday next. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: Was not one 
of the cases referred to a case in which a 
reduction was made from a man’s wage 
on account of goods delivered and for 
cash advanced ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am not able to 
answer that question. I must ask the 
hon. Member to give notice of the ques- 
tion or to consult me privately. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: My difficulty is 
that I do not wish to convey an in- 
putation against any person by name. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I have no in- 
formation with me at present which 
would enable me to answer the question. 


IRELAND—ALLEGED ASSAULTS BY 
POLICE AND EMERGENCY MEN. 

Mr. BLANE: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland if he is aware that James 
M‘Ginley and others have been assaulted 
by police and emergency men whilst in 
custody of the Authorities; and if 
the Government will make the necessary 
inquiry as to the facts of the case? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am in- 
formed that neither M‘Ginley nor any 
other person was assaulted by the 
police whilst in the custody of the 
Authorities. 

Mr. BLANE: Then why was a 
medical men called in to attend him? 

Me. A. J. BALFOUR: I under- 
stand that he was assaulted before he 
was in the custody of the police. 

Mr. CLANCY (Dublin County, N.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ire!and whether his 
attention has been drawn to the report 
of an outrage alleged to have been per- 
petrated by emergency men in the em- 
ployment of the Land Corporation at 
the village of Gortroe, near Youghal, on 
the 25th instant; whetheritis true that 
the emergency men in question, as they 
passed through the village, fired their 
revolvers at agroup of people without 
apy provocation whatever, and that one 
of theemergency men then descended 
from the vehicle on which he was seated, 
reloaded his revolver, and told the 
people that ‘he had more ammunition 
to put through them;” who issued 
licenses to carry arms to these emergency 
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men; and, whether the police will he 
directed to make a speci inguiry into 
this case without delay, and to pro- 
secute, if incriminatory evidence is forth- 
coming ? 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have re- 
ceived no report on the subject. . 
Mr. CLANOY : The last paragraph 
of the question requires no report. 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I must have 
all the facts before me before I can 
answer any part of the question. 


DISHORNING CATTLE. 

Mr. CLANCY : 1 beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether the police will be directed 
toinquire into the recent dishorning of 
cattle on the Ponsonby estate, near 
Youghal, and to collect evidence. on the 
subject with a view to prosecution ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR : The police 
have been directed to inquire into the 
matter, and whatever evidence they 
obtain will be laid before the Attorney 
General. 


PRISON TREATMENT OF MR. 
FINUCANE, M.P. 

Mr. SEXTON: I. beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether Mr. Finucane, M.P, 
has, since his imprisonment, become re- 
duced to an emaciated condition, and is 
suffering much and constantly from 
asthma; how long he]a3 now been in 
prison; what part of the time he has 
spent in the prison hospital; and, 
whether he can be further subjected to 
imprisonment without permanent injury 
to his health and danger to his life? . 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: If the right 
hon. Gentleman will defer the question 
until Monday,I will then give him a full 
answer. 


CAPTAIN TORRENS AND MR.OLPHERT. 


Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN: I beg to 
atk the Secretary of State for War 
whether it is true that the 2nd Dragoons, 
Royal Scots Greys, were recently on 
duty at the evictions on the Olphest 
estate, in the county of Donegal; 
whether Captain J. A. W. O’N. Torrens 
was in command of a company of the 
Royal Scots Greys on that occasion; 
whether he is aware that a circular has 
been issued in the county of London- 
derry, andthe North of lreland gener- 
ally, bearing the signature of a J. A. 
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‘Porrens, Somerset, Colerains, soliciting 
‘subscriptions for Mr. Wybrants Ulphert, 
‘to recoup him for certain rents alleged 
‘to have been withheld pending the con- 
cession of reductions demanded by his 
‘tenantry ; whether the Captain J. A. W. 
O’'N. Torrens, given in the Army List as 
‘belonging to the 2nd Dragoons, Scots 
Greys, is the same officer whose name is 
attached to the circular referred to ; and, 
if so, whether such interference in a 
political question is permissible on the 
part of an officer engaged on military 
duty in the district; and, whether he 
will take any, and what, steps in the 
matter ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: I must ask 
the hon. Member to put off the question 
until Monday. 


MALTA. 

Sir GEORGE BADEN-POWELL 
(Liverpool, Kirkdale): I beg to ask 
‘the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies whether he is aware 
that Clause 8 of the Malta Letters 
Patent of 12th December, 1887, enacts 
that the elections for the Council of Go- 
vernment shall be by serutin de liste 
only until otherwise provided for under 
Clause 42; and that Clause 42 enacts 
«that Clause 8 shall only remain in force 
until Malta shall have been divided 
into electoral districts; and that Clause 
1 of the Letters Patent of 19th March, 
1888, does divide Malta into elec- 
toral districts ; and whether any election 
cheld or to be held after March, 1838, 
‘would be legally valid which was not 
held in accordance with the enactments 
of the Letters Patent of 19th March, 
1888 ? 

Taz UNDER SECRETARY ‘or 
STATE ror tae COLONIES (Baron H. 
de Worms, Liverpool, East Toxteth) : 
The purport of Clauses 8 and 42 of the 
‘Malta Letters Patent of 12th December, 
1887, and Clause 1 of the Malta Letters 
Patent of 19th March, 1888, is correctly 
‘stated in my hon. Friend’s question ; 
but he appears to have overlooked 
Clause 11 of the Letters Patent of 19th 
‘March, 1888, which provides that for 
the purpose of partial elections taking 
place before the first General Election 
after the promulgation of those Letters 
‘Patent, the laws in force immediately 
before such promulgation with regard 
to electoral districts and to elections by 
‘the general electors shall remain in 
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force. As no General Election has yet 
taken place since the promulgation of 
the Letters Patent of 1888, partial elee- 
tions are properly held in accordance 
with the Letters Patent of 1887, and 
will by the force of that clause be legally 
valid. 
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COUNTY COUNCIL ELECTIONS, 


Mrz. HANDEL COSSHAM (Bristol, 
E.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board is it the case 
that the Medical Officer, the Relieving 
Officer, and the School Attendance 
Officer of the Midsomer Norton Dis- 
trict of the Clutton Union, Somerset, 
took an active part in the late County 
Council election for Midsomer, Norton; 
and whether the Local Government 
Board approves of persons holding such 
offices canvassing, serving on election 
committees, and addressing public 
meetings on behalf of any candidate at 
County Council elections for the dis- 
tricts in which they act ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircuate, 
Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): I have 
received no infurmation that would 
enable me to answer the question; but 
the Local Government Board have no 
jurisdiction in the matter. 


THE BEHRING SEA FISHERIES. 


Dr. CAMERON: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether his attention has been 
called to telegrams from America, pub- 
lished ip yesterday’s papers, stating 
that great excitement prevails in British 
Columbia in consequence of British war 
vessels having been ordered to Behring 
Sea to protect British sealers, and the 
fitting out of torpedo boats for the de- 
fence of Victoria Harbour, and the fear 
that these preparations foreboded a 
rupture between Great Britain and the 
United States; and if he can give the 
House any information as to the cause 
of these alleged warlike demonstrations, 
or the origin of the alarmist rumours 
referred to? 

*Sin J. FERGUSSON: I stated yester- 
day that the reports of Her Majesty’s 
ships having received special orders were 
unfounded; there are no special prepa- 
rations. It is one of the most difficult 
things in the world to trace the origin 
ofa rumour. I believe that when un- 
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founded it generally arises from un- 
authentic information. 


IRELAND—FISHERY PIERS. 


Mr. PETER M‘DONALD (Sligo, 
N.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whe- 
ther he will cause to be laid upon the 
Table of the House a Copy of Corre- 
spondence between the Irish Harbour 
Boards and the Treasury and other 
Departments of the Government io 
reference to the construction, improve- 
ment, and maintenance of harbours and 
fishery piers in Ireland? 


*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have no 
cognizance of correspondence which may 
have passed between Irish Harbour 
Boards and the Treasury. But, so far 
as the question relates to correspondence 
with departments under the Irish Gov- 
ernment, I am unable to undertake to 
lay such Papers on the Table, which, so 
far as I am aware, would be wholly 
contrary to precedent. 


ANSWERING QUESTIONS. 


Mr. H. GARDNER (Essex, Saffron 
Walden): May I ask whether, at the 
morning sittings, some arrangement 
cannot be made by which the House 
may be saved inconvenience and waste 
of time by Ministers being in their 
places to answer questions ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: Time and incon- 
venience would be saved if both Mem- 
bers who ask and those who answer 
questions were in their places. If the 
hon. Member will use his influence 
with hon. Members who ask questions, 
I will certainly use all my influence to 
secure the attention of Ministers. 

Mr. H. GARDNER: ‘The right hon. 
Gentleman will recollect that I have not 
the same power over private Members 
that he has over Ministers. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


Mr. MAC NEILL: I desire to make 
an explanation with regard to question 
No. 20. You, Sir, called out my name, 
but the Chief Secretary was not in his 
place and I could not put the question 
to him, although the question was an 
important one relating to the adminis- 
tration of justice. The Solicitor General 
was in his place, but he did not rise to 
answer the question. I would not object 
but for the fact that the moment the 
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Chief Secretary entered the House the 
Solicitor General left it, so that between 
the two I got no answer at all. 


COURSE OF BUSINESS. 

Ma. 8S. BUXTON: I beg to ask what 
business will be taken at the morning 
sitting after the holidays? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: Supply. 

Mr. 8. BUXTON: What Supply? 

*Mre. W. H. SMITH: Either the Army 
or the Navy Estimates. ‘ 

Mr. GLADSTONE (Edinburgh, Mid 
Lothian): May I ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether he has come to any 
decision with respect to the discussion 
on bi-metallism ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: Ihave notyetre- 
ceived any communication from the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Sleaford 
(Mr. Chaplin), nor from hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, as to their wishes in the 
matter. If I can make an announce- 
ment on the subject before the close of 
the morning sitting I shall do so, but 
failing that, the arrangements already 
made with regard to Tuesday will hold 

ood. 

r Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
(Stirling Burghs): Tho right hon. Gen- 
tleman said last night that the Govern- 
ment had not quite decided, as I 
understood, what course they would 
take with the Bill which is now on the 
Paper as the first order, the Local 
Government (Scotland) Supplementary 
Bill, as to whether they would send it 
to a Committee or have it considered 
by a Committee of the whole House. I 
wish to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether they have now come to a con- 
clusion on that subject, because such a 
decision as we desire on that point 
would very materially assist the progress 
of business. I am myself, if I may be 
allowed to say so, most anxious that the 
Bili should be read a second time; but, 
at the same time, if the intention of the 
Government is on the Oommittee stage 
to withdraw it from the consideration of 
the whole House, I am afraid, from 
what I hear, I cannot promise the 
Government the same facilities for ob- 
taining the Second Reading which other- 
wise they could have got. 

*Ma. W. H. SMITH: I must remind 
the right hon. Gentleman that there was 
a distinct Parliamentary understanding 
that the Second R:zading of the two Bills 
should be taken simultaneously. That 
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has been the understanding from the 
first introduction of the Bills. I believe 
the view of the Government to be that 
Bill No. 1 should be dealt with by the 
Committee of the whole House, but that 
Bill No. 2, which consists wholly of 
provisions for procedure, should, in 
order to save the time of the House, be 
referred toa Grand Committee to which 
Scotch Members should be added. 
It is, however, not in the power of the 
Government to refer this Bill to a 
‘Grand Committee, unless the House 
consents to its reference. We would have 
to make a Motion and submit the 

uestion to the decision of the House. 

claim that the Bill should be read a 
second time in fulfilment of the under- 
standing arrived at. Any departure 
from such an understanding will strike 
at the root of the conduct of the business 
of the House, whether in the hands of 
one body of Gentlemen or another. 
I am prepared to fultil the engagements 
of the Government in the conduct of the 
business of the House, and I claim that 
the same regard be had to the engage- 
ments by right hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
- Mr. CLANCY: May I ask the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland if he will recom- 
mend the First Lord of the Treasury to 
give leave for the discussion this Session 
of the Motion relating to the Drapers’ 
Company which stands in the name of 
the hon. Member for South Derry (Mr. 
Lee)? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have no 
doubt that if the hon. Member puts any 
question with regard to the conduct of 
-business tu the First Lord of the 'lrea- 
sury, the right hon. Gentleman will 
answer it. 

Mr. CLANCY: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman answer the question ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: [ have been re- 
peatedly appealed to to grant facilities 
for the discussion of private Members’ 
Motions, and 1 am most anxious to give 
all the facilities in my power. But I 
can promise no facilities until the House 
has dealt with Supply. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Does the right 
hon. Gentleman see any objection to the 
granting of a Select Committee to in- 
quire into the manner in which the 
London Companies are dispusing of their 
Irish estates ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am not aware 
of the grounds on which it is proposed 
o ask for a Select Committee to inquire 
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into the manner in which the London 
Companies are disposing of their Irish 


estates. 
Mr. ESSLEMONT : What Estimates 
will be taken on Monday? 

*Mez. W. H. SMITH: The Estimates 
will be taken in the order in which they 
stand, excluding the Irish Estimates, 
which I have already said will not be 
taken then. 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS: Nor will the 
Scotch Fishery Board Vote, I presume ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: If the right hon. 
Gentleman wishes that Vote postponed, 
I do not think I can object. 
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COLONIZATION COMMITTEE. 

Ordered, that the Select Committee 
on Cvlonizition do consist of Twenty- 
one Membere. 

Ordered, that Sir James Fergusson, 
Sir George Baden-Powell, Mr. Osborne 
Morgan, and Sir Edward Grey be added 
to the Committee.—( Mr. Ritchie.) 


MOTION. 
—)——— 
GENERAL POLICE AND IMPROVEMENT (scoT- 
LAND) ACT (1562) AMENDMENT. 

On motion of Mr. J. Balfour, Bill to amend 
“The General Police and Improvement (Scot- 
land) Act, 1862,’’ ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. J. B. Balfour, Sir Archibald Campbell, 
Mr. Craig Sellar, and Mr. Donald Crawford. 

Bill presented and read first time. [Bill 262.] 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—_ 0 —_ 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND) 
SUPPLEMENTARY PROVISIONS BILL, 
(No. 188.) 

Order for Second Reading, read. 


Motion made and question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen) : I would 
have been extremely glad if the Govern- 
ment had given such an indication of 
their views in the sense desired unani- 
mously by the Scotch hon. Members as 
would have dispensed with the necessity 
of making a single observation on the 
Second Reading of this Bill. When the 
first Bill was under the consideration of 
the House, I abstained from making any 
remark upon Bill No. 2, because 1 con- 
templated that an opportunity would 
be afforded in Committee of the whole 
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House for the Scotch Members to deal 
with the very important points which 
were contained in the measure. We 
were told by the First Lord of the 
Treasury that he had made an arrange- 
ment with a Gentleman on the opposite 
side of the House, and arrived at what 
he calls an understanding. Thatisonly 
another illustration of the old adage, 
that understandings are the cause of 
misunderstandings, because very few 
Members on thisside of the House would 
for a moment have waived their right to 
discuss the Bill on the Second Reading 
except with the view of its being dis- 
cussed by a Committee of the whole 
House. The course taken last night en- 
tirely alters the situation of affairs. The 
debate on the first Bill, which came in 
like a lamb, went out likea lion. I had 
hoped the Government meant to dealwith 
the Scotch Members in an amiable spirit, 
that they would avoid all Party issues, and 
that they were prepared to frame their 
Bill in its detail as well as in its outline 
in accordance with Scotch opinion and 
not in accordance with English opinion. 
But the Irish Secretary’s speech last 
night was an open declaration of war 
on the Scotch Members. The right hon. 
Gentleman objected to the proposal of 
the hon. Member for Leith (Mr. Munro 
Ferguson) on the ground that it would 
enable the majority of Scotch Members 
to express their opinions, and thereby 
put the Government in a difficulty. 
Under these circumstances, whatever 
might have been the terms of the under- 
standing between the First Lord of the 
Treasury and the Member for Berwick- 
shire (Mr. Marjoribanks), I cannot be- 
lieve that understanding contemplated 
or provided for the state of facts that has 
now arisen. The Government have told 
us that the moment the Bill is read a 
Second time they intend to withdraw it 
from the control of the Scotch Members. 
*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I may remind 
the hon. Gentleman that it is impossible 
for the Government to refer the Bill to 
a Standing Committee without a Motion 
in the House. That Motion will be 
made after the holidays. The Govern- 
ment still adhere to their intention to 
send the Bill to a Standing Committee. 
Mr. HUNTER: We cannot discuss 
the merits of the. provisions of the 
Bill on such a Motion. That is the 
difficulty in which’we are. placed, and 
it is entirely dué’to the wholly un- 
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necessary and misplaced obstinacy 
of the Government. Why do they not 
tell the House frankly that, having 
refused the proposal to refer both Bills 
to a Special Committee, they will take 
them before the Committee of the whole 
House? By the course the Govern- 
ment have taken I am placed in a some- 
what difficult position. If, as a Scotch 
Member, I desire to enable my consti- 
tuents to know the views I hold on the 
Bill, the only opportunity I have is on 
the Second Reading. The First Lord 
of the Treasury said the Bill contains 
no principles, but deals only with ma- 
chinery ; but, I think, if the right hon. 
Gentleman had read the measure, he 
would not have used the language he 
has employed. The Bill starts by 
saying that the Act should be construed 
as an Act with the Local Government 
Act, 1889, and that the two Acts may 
be cited as the Local Government Act, 
1889. There is no more fruitful source 
of controversy and expense in the con- 
struction of Acts of Parliament than 
the habit of referring an Act to a pre- 
vious Act, and asking the Courts to read 
the two Acts as one. The difficulty 
arises from this circumstance, that 
the Acts were passed by different 
persons at different times. They were 
passed under the influence of different 
ideas, and the inevitable result is that 
there is a strong conflict between the 
provisions of the two Acts; and conse- 
quently a series of legal conundrums 
are placed before the Judges. Against 
this the Courts of Law are continually 
protesting. Now, Sir, when the Govern- 
ment have to deal with an Act of a 
previous year it is, undoubtedly, almost 
necessary that they should adopt the 
form followed in this Bill, and incor- 
porate the provisions of the former Act. 
The alternative is the re-enactment of 
the whole of the old Act. That would 
be a desirable course if the time of this 
House were sufficient for the purpose, 
but we know that, with our time so 
limited,no Government would undertake 
to submit to the House a proposition 
which has already been embodied in an 
Act of Parliament. The only reason 
which justifies such bad draftsmanship 
and bad legislation is wholly wanting 
in the present case, because these two 
Bills are going to be in the same 


Session, and ought to be considered by 
the same body. With respect to the 
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Boundary Commissioners, I think before 
this measure passes, we ought to hear 
from the Government the names of the 

ntlemen who are to exercise the very 
Important and difficult powers contained 
in iton that subject. Could anything 
be more inconvenient either to the 
Courts of Law which have to construe 
these Acts or to the people of Scotland 
who have to read them than to find that, 
when they imagine they have made 
themselves acquainted with the powers 
of the County Council in Bill No. 1, 
there is another Act which introduces 
entirely new powers ? The powers which 
are provided for here with respect to 
the appointment of medical officers and 
sanitary inspectors, contain one pro- 
vision which will not, I believe, give 
satisfaction to many people in Scotland. 
It is provided that, 


“Except where the Board of Supervision, 
for reasons brought to their notice, may see fit 
in particular cases specially to allow, no person 
shall hereafter be appointed the Medical Officer 
of any county or district unless he be legally 
qualified for the practice of medicine and 


surgery.”” 
Now, Sir, why should the Board of 
Supervision be brought in? Surely the 
County Council, which will have the 
interests of its constituents most at 
heart, ought to be entrusted with the 
power of nominating its own officers 
without reference to.a Board in Elin- 
burgh, more especially whet the consti- 
tution of that Board has been a matter of 
eonstant complaint. There is, indeed, 
no body to which the people of Seotland 
look with less confidence than the Board 
of Supervision. I cannot undefstand 
what could have been in the mind of 
the draughtsman when, in dealing with 
the powers of the Nounty Council in 
Bill No. 1, he relegated such important 
provisions to Bill No. 2 as those relating 
to the power of the County Council to 
oppose or promote Bills in Parliament. 
e Bill gives the County Council a 
limited power of opposition, but it gives 
it no power of initiation. I would ask 
how:.can. it be alleged that these are 
matters of mere machinery and detail ? 
They are metters of the very greatest 
importance, and. of equal importance 
with any of those enumerated. in the 
. first Bill, In Clause. 45,. which deals 
with, the Joint Committee, I, find. a 
ai ‘ omission. Assuming that the 
Joint. Committee is called into existence, 


Mr. Hunter 
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we are told that the costs of the Joint 
Committee shall be defrayed by the 
Councils by whom any of its members 
were appointed, in the proportion 
agreed to by them. But the clause 
makes no provision for a case which may 
easily occur, that isto say, where no 
agreement is made for the proportion of 
these expenses. Then, Sir, we come to 
a very important clause,dealing with the 
constitution of the District Committees. 
In one respect the Government 
deserve credit for their Scotch Bill 
as compared with their English Bill, be- 
cause the English Bill made no pro- 
vision for District Councils. But why 
the constitution of the District Councils 
should be relegated tv a Bill which is 
said to deal only. with details and 
machinery, I cannot conceive. There is 
one provision in regard to the constitu- 
tion of the District Councils which is of 
the most obnoxious character. It is 
provided that two representatives of the 
Parochial Board in each parish shall 
have seats on the District Councils. 
Looking at the present constitution of 
the parochial. boards, no proposition 
could be brought before the House 
which would be less calculated to obtain 
the support of any section of the Scotch 
people than this. Here, again, is a 
matter exciting the greatest interest 
throughout Scotland, and a matter of 
the highest importance, and we are told 
it is to be sent upstairs to a sraall Com- 
mittee because the Bill deals merely 
with machinery and details. When I 
come to Clause 50, which deals with the 
position of the officers of the County 


Council, I find propositions of the 
‘greatest importance. I find one pro- 
‘yision authorising—I am not sure that 
‘it‘does not compel—the County Council 
‘te pay pensions not exceeding those 


whieh may be awarded to the civil ser- 
vantsof Her Majesty under the like cir- 
cumstances. Now, Sir, the question of 
iving pensions or not is one which has 
en frequently debated in this House, 
and every’ Member is aware that there 
exist the very gravest objections on econo- 
mical and other grounds to the granting 
of pension, . The introduction of the 
ension system. into the County Councils 
y this, Act;is a subject in which av 
large number of people in Scotland wi 
take a very great interest, and I think 
the: Government will "have some diffi- 
culty in persuading: the great majority 
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‘of thé Scotch Members that those gen- 
tlemen who are employed as clerks or 
otherwise by the County Councils ought 
not, like all. other people, to make pro- 
visions for sickness and old age, and 
that it is not the worst and most objec- 
tionable mode of paying a servant to 
pay him partly in salary and partly in 
pension. In Clause 55 I find a com- 
paratively small matter, which would 
seem, however, to indicate that this 
Bill was drawn by Englishmen for 
Englishmen, and not by Scotchmen for 
Scotchmen. I find amongst the days 
put down as dies non, Christmas Day 
and Good Friday, which are not ob- 
served in Scotland as dies non. I am 
certain that considerable inconvenience 
may, and probably will, arise from a 
provision of this kind, which is so at 
variance with the general customs of 
the people. We are Presbyterian 
people in Scotland, and I believe the 
great majority of the people in Scotland 
would not know what Good Friday 
meant. The insertion of these words 
is, therefore, significant, as indicating 
that this Bill has been drafted in the 
same way as was the English Act, 
without regard to the peculiar circum- 
stances of Scotland. On Section 59 there 
arises another matter on which I 
shall be glad to have some in- 
formation. It is specially provided 
that nothing in the Act shal! alter 
any rate, or affect the tenure under an 
ecclesiastical arrangement or jurisdic- 
tion. Now, what I wish to ask is, 
whether this provision is meant to apply 
to ecclesiastical assessments, or whether 
it merely relates to arrangements of 
ecclesiastical parishes, Of course, if it 
is a matter relating purely to ecclesias- 
tical parishes, it is not a matter of 
importance, but I should like to know 
whether the expression is intended to 
cover and include ecclesiastical assess- 
ments. Then we come to a matter most 
important to this branch of the Bill, a 
matter which, in relation to all local 
government, is of the highest import- 
ance—I mean the clauses relating to 
borrowing powers, It has been shown 
by long experience that while Local 
Authorities strain every nerveto diminish 
and not increase the rates, they never ex- 
hibit the same reluctance to forrowing. 
and there is nothing more remarkable in 
he whole statistics of Local Government, 
jn Scotland ‘and in England, than the 
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rapid increase of local debt. That ig 
a subject which, I venture to think, is 
worthy of the most careful attention 


‘of this House in Committee. To my- 


mind the provisions in this part of the 
Bill are insufficient, and yet, at the same 
time, excessive. They are insufficient . 
because they limit the powers of borrow- 
ing by reference solely to the purpose or” 
object for which the money is borrowed, 
not with reference to the power of the 
ratepayers to meet their obligations 
or the amount of money thut has 
to be expended. On the one hand, 
I think a Local Authority cannot be 
left too free in respect to the objects 
for which they should exercise this 
jurisdiction; but, on the other hand, 
do not think it is possible to 
hold Local Authorities too tightly in re- 
spect to the amount of money they are 
authorized to borrow on the security of 
the rates; and I venture to think that 
when this Bill goes into Committee, it 
will be well worthy the consideration of. - 
the Government and’ of Members on. 
both sides of the House as to whether. 
some severe limit of borrowing should 
not be introduced into the Bill, a limit 
either with reference to the ratable 
value of property or to that coupled 
with a reference to the Secretary for 
Scotland, because I think there is 
no use to which a Central Authority 
may always be put with greater advan- 
tage. We do not expect initiative from 
a Government Department ; we do not 
expect a Government Department to be 
so intimately acquainted with the 
details of a particular locality as to 
form satisfactory schemes for their 
government; but what we do look for 
in a Government Department, is know- 
ledge, impartiality, and skill. We look’ 
to a Government Department as best 
qualified to act as a Court of Appeal’ 
between the Local Authority and the 
ratepayers in many cases of doubt. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH rose in.his place: 
and claimed. to move ‘‘ That the question, 
be now put.” 


*Mn, SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
may conclude his speech. I did not 
consider it my duty to. interrupt him, 
though I must say he is etd a sate 


ki 

what unusnal course in ge throug’ 
the Bill elaase. by. slay, bécaube T 
thought he wished to show that 

of the clauses are of equal i 
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with those contained in the principal 
Bill—though they are styled ‘‘Supple- 
mentary Provisions.” But I think he 
is exceeding the latitude usually al- 
- flowed to a Second Reading debate. 

Mr. HUNTER: What you have 
indicated, Sir, was precisely the object 
I_had in view. The point J was upon 
was the borrowing powers, a subject 
of such large scope that it cannot be 
considered a mere detail of the Bill; it 
is a question that touches the root of all 
sound local government and economical 
administration. I will conclude my ob- 
servations with a reference to this point. 
Among the objects the Government intro- 
duce as proper for the exercise of bor- 
rowing powers is that of giving money 
to any persons, or body of persons, cor- 
porate or incorporate, in aid of emigration 
or colonization. True, it is a permissive 
power; it is left to the County Council to 
determine whether any money shall be 
so applied, and personally, if I were a 
Member of a County Council, I should 
be opposed to the exercise of such power. 
But what I wish to point out to the 
Government is this, that if they are 
going to give general powers of this 
character to County Councils, why not 
go a step further and extend the powers 
to purposes of education? I do not see 
how we are to provide for secondary 
education in Scotland unless through 
the instrumentality of Local Authorities 
and County Councils to be created by 
this Bill, and I think the Government 
would be well advised either to intro- 
duce an Amendment to their Bill, or 
accept an Amendment that may be pro- 

sed from this side, te give County 

ouncils the power with regard to 
secondary education and technical edu- 
cation such as they allow for purposes 
of emigration. State-aided emigration 
is at present but a disputed matter of 
goley but there is no question or 
ispute as to the expediency of assisting 
nical and secondary education, espe- 
cially in counties. The burghs of Scot- 
land are not inadequately provided with 
the means of secondary and technical 
education. Let us give some method by 
which counties may be put in an equally 
favourable position, giving the authori- 
ties that permissive power it is proposed 
to give in to emigration... 
._ Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
(Stirling) :- I regret very much that 
when I addressed a question to the 


Hr. Speaker 
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right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury a few minutes ago I was 
answered in a tone which was not only 
severe, but almost angry. My question 
did not certainly deserve such a re- 
sponse from the righ; hon. Gentleman, 
because it was honestly intended to 
convey a friendly hint to the Govern- 
ment of the state of feeling among my 
colleagues who represent Scotch consti- 
tuencies on this side of the House. 
The right hon. Gentleman must 
remember that although he cannot refer 
this Bill to a particular Committee with- 
out a special order of the House, and, 
therefore, such a proposal may be voted 
upon, he must remember also that he 
commands a majority in this House. 
We, on the other hand, cannot forget, 
and this adds point to our claim, that 
we represent an actual majority of 
the Scottish people and are a decided 
majority of the Scottish Members, 
and, therefore, we claim from the 
right hon. Gentleman more than 
ordinary consideration of the course we 
suggest as best for the improvement of 
these Bills. I quite admit the agree- 
ment that these Bills should be read a 
second time last night, and I am entirely 
in favour of the stage of Second Read- 
ing being granted to the Government, 
but since we have been considerin 
these Bills so closely, we find more an 
more that the two Bills are so inter- 
woven, not only in matters of detail, 
but of principle—I could nime one or 
two cases where I find it difficult myself 
to deal by Amendment with the larger 
Bill with reference to the supplemental 
Bill—that we have become convinced 
that a great mistake has been made, in 
the first place, in dividing this one Bill 
into two parts, and, in the second place, 
that a fatal mistake will be made, 
not only in the interests of good legis- 
lation, but in the interest of the time of 
the House if the two Bills are to be 
dealt with in distinct and different 
manners. There is no question what- 
ever, and I wish to impress this on the 
right hon. Gentleman, that time will be 
saved by the Government if they would 
do as we ask, because what will happen? 
Inevitably in our dealing in Committee 
of the whole House with the larger 
Bill, there will not only be a temptation, 
arising from some mischievous motive, 
but a necessity really from the best of . 
motives on the part of Scotch Members * 
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aind those who share our views, to intro- 
duce amendments having reference to the 
provisions of the smaller Bill. For we 
shall not, underthe Government proposal, 
have the same power over the second Bill 
as over the first; it will not be subject 
tothe same public examination by the 
whole body of Scotch Members. On 
this account I make the strongest pos- 
sible appeal to the Government to make 
to the Scotch Members ‘this concession 
and allow the two Bills to be dealt with 
in the same way, and I can assure them 
that in doing so they will facilitate the 
progress of business, abridge discussion, 
and have as the result a much better 
measure. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I rise at once to 
reply to the temperate and, I might 
say, friendly observations of the right 
hon. Gentleman. If he is under the 
impression that there was any heat 
in the answer I gave him just 
now, I can only express my regret 
if such appeared to be the case. 
I thought it necessary in the in- 
terests of the House to insist on the 
performance of engagements which are 
necessary, I think, to the proper conduct 
of business in the House. If we are 
unable to rely on understandings which 
have been arrived at, then the House 
itself will get into an impossible con- 
dition for the transaction of business. 
On that account I desired to insist on 
the exact performance of the engage- 
ment entered into, and in that spirit I 
made my reply. I fully recognize the 
right of hon. and right hon. Gentlemen 
to express their views as to the tribunal 
to which this particular Bill should be 
referred for consideration, and I have 
not precluded the Government from re- 
considering the course we think the best; 
but I take the House to witness that 
from the very first moment we stated 
our view that it would conduce to the 
progress of business and to the proper 
dealing with this particular Bill if it 
were dealt with by a Standing Commit- 
tee with Scotch Members added. That, 
from the first, we said we thought would 
be the better tribunal, and the House 
has, therefore, not been taken by sur- 
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prise. I think it is obvious that we 
eannot proceed to consider Bill No. 2 
until Bill No. 1 has made considerahle 


progress in Committee. Before any step 
of the kind is taken I will undertake to 
consider the matter with my colleagues, 
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and if it is possible by communication 
with Gentlemen opposite to make 
arrangements by which time can besaved 
no one will be better pleased than my- 
self. My only object is to frame a Bill 
which will satisfy the people of Scot- 
land and obtain their approval, and not 
in any way to affront or annoy any sec- 
tion in the House. I hope we shall 
arrive at an understanding which will 
satisfy the great majority of the House. 
Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.): 
I only desire to say I think we should 
be lacking in our duty did we not make 
manifest the very strong opinion of 
Scotch representatives that the tribunal 
for the one Bill should be the tribunal 
for the other. I hope, therefore, the 
Government will in the spirit the right 
hon. Gentleman has displayed defer to 
what I may say is the universal wish of 
Scotch Members, to make these Bills as 
> ascend as it is possible to make 
them. j 


Question put and agreed to. 


Bill. read a second time and com- 
mitteed for Monday, June 17th. 


SUPPLY. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
Cuass II. 


Motion made and Question proposed , 


“That a sum, not exceeding £35,250, be 
granted to Her Majesty to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March 1890, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the office of the Commissioners 
of Her Majesty’s Works and Public Buildings.’ 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER (Wolverhamp- 
ton, E.): When a vote on account in 
respect to this item was taken some two 
or three months ago the First Commis- 
sioner was asked as to his intention 
about the admission of the public into 
Westminster Hall, and he stated that it 
was his intention again to throw the 
Hall open to the public. On the last 
oceasion when we were in Committee of 
Supply the right hon. Gentleman sur- 
prised the House by saying that he had 
received a communication from the 
Home Office objecting to this concession, 
and that the exclusion of the public was 
still to be maintained. Now, I should 
like tothave an understanding as to 
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who are the authorities having jurisdic- 
tion over Westminster Hall. think 
that the Metropolitan Police have no 
jurisdiction over Westminster Hall, and 
that they are only there as the ser- 
vants of the House. On the ‘first 
day of each Session one of the 
Orders passed is that the Metropolitan 
Police shall keep access to the House 
free and facilitate the entrance 
and departure of Members. That 
is an assertion on the part of the 
House that it is the House that con- 
trols the Metropolitan Police, and not 
the Metropolitan Police who control 
the House. A short time ago I asked 
a question on the matter with a per- 
sonal reference, and I only did so for 
the purpose of showing what I may call 
the ridiculous extent to which regula- 
tions are carried, that an hon. Member 
may introduce a stranger into the pre- 
cincts of the House and under the 
galleries, the ordinary public may pass 
through St. Stephen’s Porch and be 
conducted through the St. Stephen’s 
Hall, the Lobbies, into the Library and 
on to the Terrace, but there is something 
so sacred about Westminster Hall that 
a Member is not allowed to take a 
member of his own family into that 
hallowed spot. If there is some great 
conspiracy in existence specially directed 
against Westminster Hall I do not 
wish for a moment to weaken the 
hands of the Home Office in dealing 
with the matter. But if there are 
ruffians about London with designs to 
injure public buildings, then St. Paul’s 
and Westminster Abbey ought to be 
rotected as well as Westminster Hall. 
ut the public, underordinary and neces- 
sary precautions, are admitted to these 
buildings, and in my opinion Westmin- 
ster Hall is quite as safe. But if there is 
such a state of terror that a Member 
cannot be allowed to pass a member 
of his family through the Hall, then 
exclusion should be enforced under 
the authority of a Resolution of the 
House. No injury would result if the 
public were admitted with proper pre- 
cautions and with « sufficient number of 
the police in charge. 

*THe ‘FIRST "COMMISSIONER OF 


WORKS (Mr. Prorxer, Dublin’ Uni- 
versity): I have, in the’ first place, to. 


make an ‘apology to the House for an 

error into” which I fell on a previous 

‘occasion in stating that the Home Office 
Mr, H. H. Fowler 
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had agreed to’ a relaxation of the rule 
excluding visitors from Westminster 
Hall. Ido not say it was the fault of 
the Home Office, but there was a mis- 
understanding. I spoke under the im- 

ression on my mind, and find I fell 
into a mistake for which I now express 
regret. Westminster Hall is a part of 
the old Palace of Westminster, and its 
custody is vested in the Office of Works, 
and especially in the Secretary—Mr. 
Primrose, who is my friend and most 
efficient assistant. I do not think 
if the right hon. Gentleman looks at the 
Sessional Order providing for free access 
of Members to this House, it directly 
affects the question of the admission 
of strangers to Westminster Hall. The 
right hon. Gentleman is in error in stat- 
ing that Strangers coming through St. 
Stephen’s Porch are admitted to the 
libraries and other portions of the build- 
ing. What is called a ‘‘ Smoking-room 
Order”? must be obtained for that pur- 

se. 

An hon. Memser: For ladies ? 

*Mr. PLUNKET: Certainly for 
strangers of the coarser sex, and I have 
myself obtained such orders. On public 
days the public are admitted to West- 
minster Hall, and then, I presume, the 
police make such regulations as are 
deemed necessary. But on other days 
they have not been admitted to West- 
minster Hall for a long time. I regret 
any inconvenience which may arise, not 
only to Members of the House, but to 
the public, in consequence of the regula- 
tions with regard to admission to West- 
minster Hall, but I must defer to the 
advice given by the police upon their 
own responsibility. It is possible that 
admission might be given by providing 
additional gulion: I am aware that the 
Home Secretary has been in communi- 
cation with the police authorities on the 
subject, and I am sure my right hon. 
Friend is as anxious as I am to meet 
the wishes and convenience of Members 
so far as it is possible to do so. 

Sm G. CAMPBELL (Kirkcaldy): 1 
have something more to say about West- 
minster Hall, and the admission and 
presence there of the ridiculous, drunken, 
and disreputable-looking beasts that dis- 
figure the place. I feel inclined to advise 
the publi¢ not to desire to go to the Hall 
for they will be shocked by’ what they 
see. On second thoughts it would be 
better ‘to allow the publie to visit the 
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ublic indignation will then 
he aro ainst the desecration of 
this noble old Hall the inheritance of the 
English race. The subject of the works 
in the Hall and the question why this 
architect should be allowed to work his 
wicked will there lately came before us 
for discussion, but it is necessary to 
allude to the subject again, for since the 
last discussion these features have broken 
out in the most alarming manner, 
most horrible night-mare creatures. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Whitehaven (Mr. Cavendish-Ben- 
tinck), who is an authority on these 
matters, advised me to go and see these 
creatures. I did so, and, I confess, I 
never was more shocked in my life. I 
have been through some terrible scenes. 
I have been through the Indian mutiny, 
I have been in most of the art galleries 
of London, and I declare I have never 
seen anything more dreadful. I can- 
not conceive what induced the architect 
to put these things there, or the First 
Commissioner to allow them to be so 
placed. The other day I could not get 
an answer from the right hon. Gentle- 
man when I questioned him about this 
matter, but now we know that he is 
responsible, and I, therefore, propose to 
move a small reduction in his salary. 
A man of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
taste and feeling would not himself have 
justified the placing of these horrible 
creatures in Westminster Hall, but 
when I asked him about them, he was 
afraid to condemn them, knowing that 
he would have to face the architect. 
Well, I now present him with a means 
of getting out of the difficulty. If he 
accepts my motion, and consents to a 
slight reduction of his salary, these 
creatures will stand condemned by the 
House itself. I know very well that 
people who criticize the Estimates are 
very objectionable to Ministers, but I 
hope the right hon. Gentleman will give 
us some satisfaction, I beg to move 
the reduction of the Vote by £50. 
Motion made and Question, ‘‘ That 
Item A, Salaries, &c., be reduced by 
£50, part of the Salary of the First 
missioner.” — (Sir George Camp- 


bell.) 


Dr. FARQUHARSON . (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.): I think. my hon. Fri 
the. Member’ for Kirkealdy has done 
well to: bring. this «subject. before the 


Hall, for 
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House. I do not: myself go quite so 
far as he does, as I think the point at 
which these animals are p is just 
the point where something is wanted to 
complete the decoration of the Hall, but 
I do not think that that something has 
been secured. These heraldic animals 
are hardly in keeping with the sombre 
dignity of the Hall. 

Mr. PLUNKET: The figures com- 
plained of are, as anybody can see, of 
exactly the same character as those 
which have been placed, close to St. 
Stephen’s porch, for many years. I am 
not architect enough to express a con- 
fident opinion of the particular animals, — 
but as far as my judgment goes they 
harmonize with other figures in this 
House. I should not feel myself justi- 
fied in interfering with the discretion 
of an architect who was selected by my 
predecessor, and, I think, most properly 
selected, as the highest authority 
extant in this particular kind of archi- 
tecture. ‘The duty of a First Oom- 
missioner is to find the best man, and 
then leave him, except special circum- 
stances should arise, to do his best. 
I would remind hon. Members that these 
decorations are not quite finished, and that 
the figures have an unpleasantly new 
appearance which will wear off in time. 
I am sure there has been some misap- 
prehension, and that the figures will not 
be considered a disfigurement when 
finished. 

Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.): I beg to 
corroborate the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Wolver- 
hampton as to the right of entrance into 
Westminster Hall. The point has been 
raised that the Hall is the remains of 
anancient palace. Well, if it is let it be 
kept as such, but I understand that the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Com- 
missioner of Works has taken possession 
of a portion of it for the purposes of the 
Houses of Parliament. He is going to 
give some rooms leading out of the Hall 
on the west side to Members of this 
House, consequently he has upset his 
owntheory. The police regulations in 
the Hall seem to me to be pushed to an 
absurd extreme of severity. Some weeks 
ago I purposed; walking into the Hall 
with a personal friend—a stranger to the 
House—but,.was stopped by a police- 
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pe and sent my friend round to the 
other entrance. We met at the top of 
the Hall and so went around to the 
Lobby of the House. If anything in the 
nature of outrage were contemplated it 
would be much easier to commit it in 
that part of the building, where my 
friend was admitted, than in West- 
minster Hall, which is a wide, open 
place—so open that everybody within it 
is under the eye of every policeman 
there. Seeing that strangers are ad- 
mitted into the Lobbies and into the 
House without interference on Satur- 
days, I think strangers, accompanied by 
Members of Parliament, may well be 
ae to walk through Westminster 
all. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The observations 
which have fallen from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Wolver- 
hampton and the hon. Gentleman who 
has just sat down have been present to 
my mind for some time. I am in com- 
munication with the Chief Commissioner 
of Police to see whether some relaxation 
of the present rule cannot be made. Hon. 
Members will understand the extra- 
ordinary anxiety of the police that such 
amonument as Westminster Hall shall 
be kept perfectly safe. No doubt, asthe 
right hon. Gentleman has said, it is im- 
possible to draw a distinction between 
Westminster Hall and the other ap- 
proaches tothe House, but, of course, 
some approach is necessary. I hope 
some arrangement satisfactory to hon. 
Members may be made. 

Sir G. CAMPBELL: The right hon. 
Gentleman has admitted that he does 
not exercise his own judgment, but leaves 
all to the architect. The great argument 
used to be that a thing was contrary to 
the Bible. We have now got over that 
sort of thing, and we are told that a 
thing is contrary to the rules of Art. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central): I desire to ask the First Com- 
missioner, as I understand the building 
on the west front of Westminster Hall 
is now complete, whether the unsightly 
hoarding may not be taken down and 
the ground laid out. It would not be 
creditable that the place should be left 
as it is for another year. I would suggest 
that the right hon. Gentleman should 
submit a small Supplementary Estimate 
for the Pp era 

Mr. PLUNKET: The course sugges- 
ted by the right hon. Gentleman will be 
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taken, but I am unable to state off-hand 
whether it will be taken this year. 


Question put and negatived. 
Original question again proposed. 


Mr. STOREY (Sunderland): Before 
this Vote is put to the Committee, I 
should be glad of the opportunity of 
making a few remarks on the inordinate 
amount of the salaries attached to this 
particular Department. I am glad tobe 
able to do that in the accidental presence 
of the right hon. Gentlemen the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who the 
other night declared that the criticisms 
offered to the Estimates did not go to 
the question of economy, but altogether 
related to fads and crotchets. Well, I 
have not a fad to advance or crotchet 
to defend, but Iam going to point outin 
a few sentences the enormous amount of 
the salaries attached to this Department. 
I want the First Commissioner to tell me 
if he can why there should be 51 clerks 
in this petty Department of the Govern- 
ment, costing a total of £13,000 a year. 
Speaking as a guardian of the public 
purse, I have no hesitation in saying 
that one-half of these Gentlemen 
would be dispensed with in a week in 
any well conducted private estatlish- 
ment. We have here a secretary at 
aealary of £1,200 a year; we have a 
private secretary to the First Com- 
missioner—of whom I will say nothing, 
as I am glad the First Commissioner has 
all the help he needs—who costs only 
the modest sum of £150 a year. Then 
we have two principal clerks who get 
£1,800 a year, one clerk in charge of 
the accounts who gets £600 a year, three 
senior clerks who get £1,575 a year, 
five first-class clerks who get £1,903, 
eight second-class clerks who get £2,294, 
and 27 clerks of the lower division who 
get £3,243. Whatin the name of com- 
mon sense does the right hon. Gentle- 
man the First Commissioner want 
with all these people dawdling about 
his office? In the other branch of 
the Department I find that there 
is a gentleman called the . consul- 
ting surveyor, who gets £1,100 
a year, with the right to conduct his 
own private practice. As there are 
four surveyors of the first-class who 
receive £1,000 a year each, besides six 
second-class surveyors, and ten third-. 
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see what is the use of having a con- 
sulting surveyor. I would appeal to the 
Government, who are pabuterip sup- 
posed to be _ a —. 

ance—popularly supposed, but not 
peel, because I hold that Govern- 
ments on both sides of the House are 
equally to blame in the matter— 
whether this is not an inordinate number 
of officials. I would put it not so much 
to the hardened sinners on the Treasury 
Bench, of whom there is little to be ex- 
pected, as to Conservative Members 
below the Gangway, whether this con- 
sulting surveyor is really needed with 
this large number of official surveyors. 
I would ask the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Commissioner to explain what 
these gentlemen do for the money. The 
only economy the Department seems to 
have practised has been arriving at the 
determination not to appoint any more 
clerks of the first class until the 
temporary draughtsmen have been pro- 
moted to be permanent, but as the 
temporary draughtsmen—four of them 
—get £983 a year, or an average of 
£247 each, we cannot say that the 
economizing faculty of the Department 
has been great. ‘They have omitted to 
appoint one first-class draughtsman at 
a salary of £250 a year. The saving 
on this head, therefore, has been about 
£2 10s. a year. Thisis the economizing 
method adopted in every Government 
Department. They cut down the 
emoluments or the numbers of the worst 
paid officials, so that the best paid 
may still continue to receive the 
high sums they have been getting. 
Then there is a superintendent of furni- 
ture, a deputy ditto, three assistant 
superintendents of furniture, who, of 
course, do the work; a superintendent 
for the supply of coals and firewood, 
and another for the supply of candles 
and oil. Again, there is an item of 
£750 for the commission of the receiver, 
and other professional charges and ex- 
penses. I should much like to know 
who is the receiver and what are 
his duties. The total salaries amount 
to £47,200 a year, and I will undertake 
to say that a Committee of business men 
in this House would reduce within three 
months the expense by one-half. In 
addition to the sum I have just named, 
the pensions of retired officials amount 
to £7,400 ayear. I do not wish to 
move the reduction of the Vote by one- 
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half—although I think that would be 
the proper thing to do—but I am going 
to fasten on one item. I am going to 
move the reduction of the Vote by 
£1,100, the salary of the consulting 
surveyor. The First Cvmmissiorer 
need only go to the Education Depart- 
ment to know what a vicious system 
this system of consulting surveyor is. 
I hope hon. Gentlemen opposite will see 
that I am putting the matter with no 
more force when their side is in than 
when our side is in. I merely ask the 
Committee to consider the matter from 
a business point of view, and I want 
hon. Gentlemen to realize what it is that 
we are doing. I am aware that, except 
by way of illustration, I cannot refer to 
the Votes that have already been passed 
this Session; but I may say that for 
weeks past, at various intervals, we have 
been passing Civil Service Estimates in 
Class II. I have taken the trouble 
during the delivery of some of the less 
interesting speeches in this House to go 
over the figures, in order, just as an 
illustration, to point out what we are 
doing. I find that during the last few 
weeks we have passed in the shape of 
salaries under these Estimates, sevon of 
about £2,500 a year, 103 of between 
£1,000 and £2,500, 209 of between 
£705 and £1,000, 237 of between £500 
and £705, 679 of between £250 and 
£500, 928 of hetween £100 and £250, 
and 660 of less than £100. Is not the 
very fact that. we have here what 
amounts to a small army—for it is an 
army—of private soldiers and so many 
officers, a proof that this Department is 
very much overmanned. If hon. Gentle- 
men will take the trouble to look 
through the Votes as I have done they 
will see that there is no Department, not 
even the Government Departments and 
the Home and Foreign Offices, which 
are so over-officered and manned as in 
this Department of the Office of Works. 
In conclusion, I trust that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer will realize that 
we have been discussing this matter from 
the point of view which he lovesso much 
—namely, the economical point of view. 
I now move the reduction of the Vote 
by £1,100, in order that the right hon. 
Gentleman may have an opportunity of 
defending it. 

Me. PLUNKET (Dublin Univer- 
sity) rose for the purpose of replying, 
when—~- 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford) said : 
I beg to move that you do now report 
Progress. We have been promised that 
the Irish Drainage Bills should be oye 
ceeded with soon after 4 o’clock. It is 
now half-past 4, and I think it.time that 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) should carry out the promise 
he has made with regard to those 
measures. 


Motion made, and Question proposed: 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.”— 
(Mr. T. M. Heacy-) 


*Mr. PLUNKET: I would appeal to 
the hon. and learned Gentleman to allow 
me to reply. My office has been rather 
smartly attacked, but I shall not occupy 
more than five or six minutes. 

Mr. HEALY: As a matter of per- 
sonal courtesy I will withdraw the 
Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


*Mr. PLUNKET: I thank the hon. 
and learned Gentleman for allowing me 
to reply to the criticisms of the hon. 
Member near him (Mr. Storey). Ido 
not complain of the reference he made 
to me personally, but I think that the 
manner in which he has attacked the 
Office of Works constitutes an idict- 
ment almost as formidable and as elo- 
quent as that which was hurled at 
Warren Hastings in a neighbouring 
Hall. The hon. Gentleman is entirely 
mistaken when he supposes that the De- 
partment of Works has nothing to do, or 
that all it has to do is to carry on 
discussions in this House in reference to 
the Royal Parks and Palaces and the 
building in which we are now assem- 
bled. When I explain to him what it 
is that we have to do, he will see that the 
Office of Works is one in which an im- 
mense amount of business is transacted. 
Besides the public buildings, palaces, 
and parks in London, we have to see to 
the repair and structural arrangements 
of all the Post Offices throughout Great 
Britain, as well as all the Customs and 
Excise buildings, and all the County 
Courts in Great Britain, and we have 
also to provide, maintain, and repair Em- 
bassy houses in every foreign capital and 
Consulates all over the world in great 
numbers, especially in China. Therefore, 
when he speaks of the number of sur- 
veyors, assistant eurveyors, and other 
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individual employés, he should remem- 
ber that they have work to do in con- 
nection with buildings in Edinburgh, 
Bristol, Birmingham, and other large 
towns throughout the country and in 
many quarters of the globe. I think 
there is no Department of the Govern- 
ment which has been so often under 
the hammer of the Treasury with 
a view to retrenchment as the 
Department of Works, and when 
the hon. Member talks of the hardened 
sinners sitting on the Tory Bench, I 
think he ought to have applied that term 
to the Treasury Officials rather than to 
me, because of the hardened conscience 
with which those Officials refuse me even 
one scratch of a pen if it involves the 
smallest additional expense. I can as- 
sure him that if he looked into my office 
some day he would see that our employés 
are as hard worked as any set of men in 
the United Kingdom. With regard to 
what he has said as to the consulting 
surveyor, I would remind him that there 
has always been a consulting surveyor. 
When Sir Henry Hunt resigned that 
office the question of renewing the 
appointment was carefully considered, 
and the conclusion arrived at was that 
a considerable amount of money was 
saved by having a man of the very 
highest eminence in his profession 
whom we could consult on questions 
which frequently involve many hundreds 
of thousands of pounds. I -4m sorry 
that time will not permit me now to 
reply more fully, but if the hon. 
Member can put his hand on any par- 
ticular instance in which a saving could 
be effected, as where there are too many 
persons employed, I shall be willing to 
consider his representation. But I think 
he would find it difficult to exceed the 
parsimony of the Treasury in respect of 
what concerns this Department. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Progress, pro- 
gress ! 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: Might I ask 
that the Division should be allowed to 
be taken ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Ireland has not 
had a single day or a single hour this 
Session, and I trust that the Bills relat- 
ing to Ireland will be at once proceeded 
with. 


*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I quite admit 
the reasonableness of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s request, but: I 
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trust he will allow this Vote to be 
first taken. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 66; 
Noes 229.—(Div. List, No. 133.) 


Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. William Henry Smith rose in his 
ae and claimed to move, ‘‘ That the 
riginal Question be now put.” 


Question put, “That the Original 
Question be now put.” 


#!The Committee divided :—Ayes 213; 
Noes 82.—(Div. List No. 134.) 


Original Question put accordingly. 
The Committee divided. 


The Tellers being come to the Table, 
Mr. James Rowlands, one of the Tellers 
for the Noes, stated, that after the 
Doors of the No Lobby had been locked, 
one of them had been re-opened in 
order to allow three Members, who, 
finding themselves in the wrong Lobby, 
desired to cross over into the Aye Lobby; 
and he wished to be informed by the 
Chairman whether such re-opening of 
the Doors was in order ? 


Whereupon the Ohairman asked 
whether the re-opening of the Doors 
had taken place before or after the 
Tellers had begun to tell; and on 
learning that the Tellers had not 
begun to tell, the Chairman called on 
the Tellers to report the numbers :— 
Ayes 235; Noes 61.—(Div. List No. 135.) 


Motion made and question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman do now report 
progress and ask leave to sit again.’ 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: I wish to 
complain in the strongest terms of 
the breach of faith on the part of the 
Government in not reporting progress 
at an earlier hour, on the ground, as 
they said at the time, that the Vote 
under discussion would be immediately 
taken. The result now will be that 
there will be no time to discuss the 
statement of the Chief Secretary with 
regard to Bills that are of tremendous 
importance to Ireland. If the Govern- 
ment are anxious to promote a polic 
of material development in Ireland, 
they must go about it in a different 
manner. 


Question put and agreed to. 
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Resolution to be reported upon Mon- 
day ext. Committee to sit again this 
ay. 


MESSAGE FROM. THE LORDS, 


That they have agreed to,—Oustoms 
and Inland Revenue Bill, National 
Debt Bill, Naval Defence Bill, Public 
Libraries Act (1855) Amendment Bill. 

That they have passed a Bill, intituled, 
‘‘An Act to amend the Law as to the 
Endowment of the Archdeaconry of 
Cornwall.” [Archdeaconry of Cornwall 
Bill [ Lords. } 

And, also, a Bill, intituled, ‘‘ An Act 
to suppress Indecent Advertisements.” 
[Indecent Advertisements Bill | Lords. ] 





BANN DRAINAGE BILL. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: [I have, Sir, 
to ask for leave to introduce the first of 
five Bills, four relating to the drainage 
of the Bann, the Barrow, the Shannon, 
and the Suck, and the fifth to the con- 
struction of light railways in Ireland. 


‘I am sure that nobody regrets more 


than the Government do the delay which 
has occurred this afternoon in intro- 
ducing the Bills. I do not complain 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman 
has called attention to the delay; but I 
trust that the loss of an hour and 20 
minutes will not seriously imperil the 
future progress of the Bills through the 
House. The House will perceive that 
the programme of last year, which 
embraced three Drainage Bills, has been 
increased by two further measures, one 
for the drainage of the Suck and the 
other for the construction of light 
railways. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I rise, Sir, to a 

int of order. ‘The notice on the paper 
includes four Drainage Bills, each dis- 
tinct and separate from the others, and 
one for the construction of light railways, 
which is quite distinct from the Drainage 
Bills; and I ask for the ruling of the 
Chair as to whether the right hon. 
Gentleman can be allowed to discuss his 
scheme as a whole in introducing the 
first of these Bills? At any rate, the 
Railway Bill is quite distinct from the 
Drainage Bills. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: It may be for the 


convenience of the House that no ob- 
jection should be taken to the introduc- 
tion together of the four Drainage 
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Bills, but certainly the Bill as to light 
railways is entirely distinct from the 
Drainage Bills, and I have already 
intimated that I do not think it can be 
included in the general statement. Ifan 
objection be taken by the hon. and 
learned Member it will be a reasonable 
one, and must hold good as against the 
inclusion of the last Bill. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I shall object ; 
and I will ask the right hon. Gentleman 
to introduce the Light Railways Bill 
first, and to take the drainage Bills after- 
wards, instead of putting first the Bills 
the Irish Members do not want, and 
putting last the Bill they do want. 

*Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: It would have 
been for the convenience of the House 
if I could have developed in one state- 
ment the whole scheme of lish public 
works, as a!l the Bills are based on the 
Report of a single Commission which 
inquired into this subject. But the 
ruling of the Speaker is conclusive on 
the point, and as the hon. and 
learned Gentleman prefers that the 
scheme should be given piecemeal to 
the public, I have no alternative but to 
accept the decision of the Chair. The 
course imposed ujon me will be highly 
inconvenient to the friends of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman in Iceland, and 
to all who desire to pass a general 
judgment upon the policy of the Govern- 
ment with regard to public works in 
that country. I will, however, ask 
whether I am precluded from deal- 
ing with the four Drainage Bills 
together ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I think the four 
Drainage Bills, having relation to the 
same subject, may be treated as one 


Bill, always on the understanding that,. 


when the separate Bills come up, 
hon. Gentlemen wi'l not be precluded 
from discussing the differences between 
the Bills if they think one Bill ma- 
terially differs from another. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Very well, 
Sir, I will confine myself to dealing 
with the four Bills now on the Paper, 
which I hope to be able to do with 
great brevity, as last year I not only 
entered at length upon the general 
grounds which induced the Government 
to begin their policy in this respect, but 
I also went with considerable minute- 
ness into the details of these measures. 
They were printed and laid on the 
Table, they have been under the 


Hr. Speaker 
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consideration of hon. Members opposite, 
and it will, therefore, be unnecessary 
to go into all the parliculars as I 
did last year; I will confine myself to a 
few remarks on the points wherein the 
Bills now to be introduced differ from 
the measures brought forward last year. 
The Bills of last year differed from 
previous Drainage Bills in three main 
particulars. The first was that thera 
was a very large free grant from 
the Treasury in aid of local taxation ; 
the second was that the ratepayers in- 
habiting the area over which the rate 
had to be levied in connection with the 
Bills were asked whether they would 
accept them or not, and machinery was 
provided for taking popular opinion on 
the point ; and the third was that, while 
all previous Drainage Bills were com- 
menced at the instance of the landlords 
and were managed by them, it appeared 
to the Government that these should be 
tenants’ Bills, that all the charge should 
be thrown on the tenants, and that al? 
the advantage should be reaped by 
them. With regard to each of these 
three main points, there have been 
some slight modifications required to 
carry out more fully the views of 
the Government. With respect to the 
first point, we have found it necessary 
to increase the amount of the free grant 
in the case of the Shannon. I do not 
gather that there has been any varia- 
tion in the estimate of the actual cost 
of the drainage works of the Shannon, 
but it appears that compensation will 
have to be paid in respect of certain 
piers on the lakes through which that 
river flows. Moreover, it has been 
found necessary to throw a penny on 
the drainage area of the Suck in con- 
nection with our Bill dealing with that 
river. As we cannot tax this area 
twice, it becomes necessary to find the 
money elsewhere for the Shannon ; and, 
therefore, we have consented to give 
£33,000 more as a free grant with 
respect to the drainage carried out on 
that river. With regard to the second 
point—namely, the popular control, 
under which these works are to be kept 
in future —the Government think it 
would be better to introduce into the 
Bill provisions under which each tenant, 
before he votes aye or no on the ex- 
pediency of accepting our proposals, will 
know with tolerable accuracy what is 
the amount of benefit which he indi- 
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vidually will derive and the amount of 
charge he will have to pay in respect 
of these Drainage Bills. Armed with 
that fuller information he may give a 
competent opinion whether he desired 
the Bills to be carried out. The 
Government think that by these means 
they have introduced a distinct improve- 
ment in the machinery of the Bills of 
last year for testing popular opinion in 
the matter. With regard to the third 
point, the exclusion of the landlords 
from the purview of the Bills, the 
Government have taken care to carry 
out more fully the intention I expressed 
last year by making it impossible to 
augment the rent on any holding in 
respect of improvement due to drainage 
works. That part of the charge which 
does not fall on the Exchequer will be 
borne by the tenant, and it would be most 
unfair to allow the landlords to raise the 
rents on the holdings on account of im- 
provements which they do not pay for. 
And now in regard to this last point, I 
wish to say a word in reference to the 
Amendment put on the Paper by the 
hon. Member for Camborne (Mr. Oony- 
beare). The hon. Member has embodied 
in his Amendment two objections to our 
proposals—the first is, that the drainage 
contemplated is essentially local; the 
second is, that it is principally for the 
benefit of the landlords. With respect 
to the first objection, I cannot imagine 
any scheme of drainage to be otherwise 
than local in its character; it can 
obviously be applied only to the area 
which has to bedrained. ‘Therefore. the 
objection is not merely against these 
Drainage Bills, but against all Drainage 
Bills. ‘The second objection is founded 
upon even a greater misconception. 
The hon. Member states that these Bills 
are principally for the benefit of the 
landlords. Except in so far as those 
who own laud alsw occupy land, these 
three Bills do not affect laudlords in the 
slightest degree. As I said before the 
Bills are tenants’ Bills and not land- 
lords’ Bills; they are entirely framed 
for the benefit of the occupiers, and on 
the occupiers alo ill be thrown the 
responsibility of carrying them out. 
So much for the three Bills of last 
year. I do not intend to waste the time 
of the House by entering into them in 
any greater detail. And now a word 
about the fourth Drainage Bill which 
deals with the drainage of the Suck. 
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This Bill stands in an entirely different 
position in some respects from the other 
three. We do not come to the drainage 
of the Suck for the first time. A very 
large amount of money has been already 
expended on the river under different 
Acts, and it is impossible to consider the 
measure on all fours with the other 
schemes. The case of the Suck stands 
thus :—In 1878 a private Bill was passed 
under the general provisions of the 
Drainage Act of 1860. The original 
loan provided to carry out the works 
was, roughly speaking, £96,000. The 
history of these drainage works, though 
vot unparalleled in Ireland, has not 
been fortunate. It is not necessary 
to dwell upon the circumstances under 
which it has become necessary to pro- 
vide a sum in excess. It is enough to 
infurm the House that under the new 
Estimate, which I have every reason to 
believe is accurate, the works will cost 
£160,000 instead of £96,000, and if 
the money necessary to pay the ac- 
cumulated interest is added, the total 
amount required will be £185,000, To 
meet that an annuity equivalent to a 
capital sum of £13,000 is proposed to 
be levied on the catchment area of the 
Suck. That will be about a 1d. in the 
£ on the valuation of the area, and that 
ld. wiil not, as I have already stated, 
be increased by any contribution deal- 
ing with the general drainage of the 
Shannon. Then I propose to ask the 
tenants to pay a terminable annuity for 
4U years, equivalent to the advantage 
they will obtain from the increased 
annual value of their holdings—— 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Assessed by the 
Board of Works? 

*Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: Assessed, no 
doubt, by the Board of Works as it is 
under the existing Act. The augmenta- 
tion in the amount of the money eo oath 
to carry out the provision of that Bill will 
in nv sense augment the charge on the 
tenants. On the contrary, whereas 
under the private Bill of 1878 the 
tenants were to pay the full increased 
value of their holdings for. ever, they 
will now pay only an annuity for 40 
years, after which they will become the 
absolute owners of the improvements 
effected by the drainage. In addition 
to that, the Government propose to give 
a free grant from the Treasury of 
£50,000, and the remaining charge wilF 
be thrown upon the landowners who 
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made themselves responsible for the 
Act of 1878. ‘They will share the 
responsibility of maintaining the works 
for all time—— 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Will the whole 
maintenance fall upon the landlords ? 

*Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: Yes. I may 
be asked why the Government think it 
necessary to come forward with a con- 
tribution of £50,000 from the Treasury 
to make up for either the misfortune or 
the mismanagement which made the 
original loan of £96,000 inadequate. 
The reason is that a great deal of pro- 
gress has been made in the works, 
and that progress would be almost 
entirely wasted unless the works 
were completed. And not only so, but 
if the works are now abandoned, as they 
must be unless the Treasury comes 
forward and assists, there would be a 
great waste of money if they were ever 
to be resumed. It is of the greatest 
importance, if the drainages to be dealt 
with at all that we should not allow a 
breach of continuity in carrying on the 
works. I quite admit that, the works 
having been started by the landlords, the 
landlords should bear part of the loss, 
which presumably is due to management 
for which they have been responsible. 
In fact a great additional charge will 
be put on the landlords; but what the 
Government have insisted on is that no 
additional charge should be placed on 
the tenants. The Bill no doubt does give 
relief to the landlords, not however at 
the expense of the tenants, but at the 
expense ofthe Exchequer. I have now 
accurately explained the four Drainage 
Bills which I have laid on the Table of 
the House. I conclude by repeating 
the expression of my regret that I have 
not been allowed to complete my survey 
of the whole policy of the Government 
by introducing the Bill dealing with 
railways on the Table at the same time 
as the Arterial Drainage Bill,and that I 
am obliged to defer my statement on 
that subject till a future day. I beg, 
Sir, to ask leave to read a first time the 
four first Bills which stand upon the 
Order Book in my name. 

Mz. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, 
W.): What is the total amount of 
grants from the Treasury ? 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It will be 
£330,000 excluding, and £380,000 


including, the Suck drainage. 
Mr. A. J. Balfour 


{COMMONS} 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘* That leave be given to bring in a Bill for 
the improvement of the drainage of lands and 
for the prevention of inundations within the 
catchment area of Lough Neagh and the 
Lower Bann; and for other purposes relating 
thereto.”—(Mr. A. J. Balfour.) 


Mz. T. M. HEALY: I do not com- 

lain of the manner in which the right 
ote Gentleman has made his statement, 
and I think it would be unreasonable to 
oppose the introduction of these Bills. 
As to the statement in regard to the 
Suck, speaking of it off-hand at a first 
glance, and knowing something of the 
matter, it occurs to me that it is not 
altogether unsatisfactory. The Suck 
Board no doubt did a great deal in the 
past, although they have rather muddled 
things in recent years. They ought, 
therefore, to have some measure of con- 
trol. But what is to be the popular 
control over the Board of Maintenance ? 
The right hon. Gentleman has omitted 
to tell the House what measure of 
popular control is to be given. I under- 
stood him to say that in regard to the 
Suck the maintenance is still to be in 
the hands of the landlords, pong 
the money will have to be paid by the 
tenants. The local landlords, especially 
the O’Conor Don, have fully recognized 
the necessity of giving popular control. 
Upon that point the right hon. Gentle- 
man has not said a word by way of 
explanation, and I take if that the 
matter is to stand as it did last year. As 
far as I am concerned I shall give every 
opposition to a scheme which entirely 
divorces the people who have to pay 
the rates from all control in the matter, 
I think that the best way of dealing 
with the case would have been for the 
Government to treat it as a non-Party 
question, as a matter of rates and taxes. 
There is a fallacy propagated by the 
right hon.Member for West Birmingham 
(Mr.Chamberlain) and the hon. Member 
for South Tyrone (Mr. T. W. Russell) 
that itis the landlord who pays the local 
rates. A more gross fallacy never 
existed, and no change can make the 
least alteration in incidence of the 
Grand Jury cess which in the long run 
always falls on the tenants. The House 
has not been told who is tocarry out 
the scheme. If it is the Board of Works 
the money is sure to be squandered, 
and some other and more competent 


Board ought to be created on which both 
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landlords and tenants may sit. The 
would get on very well together, and 
am a thorough Tory in my anxiety to 
see the landlords properly represented 
on such Boards. f do not think that 
even the Ulster Members will pretend 
that the Board of Works is a satisfac- 
tory body to entrust with the adminis- 
tration. It may be said that there is 
no other, and that we have to pay for 
the sins of the Board of Works because 
the Government will not create repon- 
sible administration in Ireland, pre- 
ferring that the money shall be mis- 
spent rather than that it shall be spent 
by competent men under native control. 
Ido not object to this expenditure of 
the public money, but I believe it to be 
a rotten system, and that we shall not 
get the value of our money. In regard 
to the Bann drainage scheme, you 
have already extracted from the people 
of the locality of the Bann thousands 
upon thousands of pounds under the 
foolish idea that you can carry on a 
system of navigation and drainage at 
the same time. The attempt to do so 
in the locality of the Bann has proved a 
total failure; £40,000 or £50,000 have 
been spent, and the only return for the 
expenditure on navigation has been 
about £40. What was the proposal 
which was made last year? Instead of 
proposing to put an end to the navi- 
gation, you proposed to keep up a 
system of navigation where there is 
nothing to navigate. Is the real work 
of drainage to be sacrificed for a 
shadowy scheme of navigation like 
this? The money for keeping it up is 
extracted from hard working tenants 
year after year, without their getting 
sixpennyworth of benefit, or having the 
slightest voice in the control. The 
Government propose now to reintroduce 
a Bill that will perpetuate the absur- 
dities of this system of navigation and 
want of control. I think it would be 
much better to create a system of 
—— control upon which both land- 
ords and tenants should work amicably 
together in getting rid of abuses. Upon 
Boards of this kind there is certain 
to be jobbery unless there is a proper 
system of control. What we desire is 
that the jobbery which has been per- 
= in the past shall be corrected 
y inaugurating a proper system, of 
representation. The Bill of last year 
provided no proper representation, but 
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simply a system of tenants’ veto.. What 
you do is to give them a system o: veto 
which is not a system of control at all. 
In my opinion the Treasury are anxious 
that the Bills should be blocked; they 
are anxious that they should not be 
called upon to pay this money, and that 
is why this system of veto is proposed. 
They hope the tenants may reject 
the scheme the benefits of which 
cannot understand. The tenants will 
only know that if the scheme is carried 
out, they will have no control over it, 
and they have already had great ex- 
perience of the miserable way in which 
the Board of Works have carried out 
all their work. I can understand the 
farmers on the Bann saying, ‘I shall 
vote against this scheme, not because I 
do not believe in drainage, but because 
I object to the Board of Works having 
the carrying of it out.” I take up the 
position I occupy on grounds which I 
consider quite intelligible. I think I 
should have been wanting in my duty 
if I took up any other position. These 
Bills deal with matters of vast impor- 
tance to our country. Each of them 
will have to be considered separately 
and distinctly upon its merits, and itis 
not fair of us to allow the Government 
to introduce their scheme as a whole 
until we have had ample time to con- 
sider it in all its details, and in eve: 
branch of its details. The propose 
railway system may be most excellent, 
but it is not at six in the afternoon with 
only three-quarters of an hour more left 
to us that we should be expecting a 
system of the kind to be introduced. 
We have not had this year sufficient 
time to discuss any Irish Bill, and if 
this is the Union, I hope it is a Union 
relished by hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
It is only reasonable that some period 
of the Session should be specially 
allocated for the discussion of Irish 
measures. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: With the 
leave of the House, I should like to 
explain that the hon. and learned Gen- 
tlemen is under a misapprehension. In 
the first place, the Board of Works will 
not carry out any drainage scheme 
except in the case of the Shannon. 
That Board will not be responsible for 
the new drainage operations of the 
Suck or the works on the Bann and the 
Barrow. The Suck will be under the 
existing management and the other two 
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rivers under the Commissioners. Al- 
though the navigation of the Lower 
Bann is to be abandoned, the water of 
Lough Neagh will be kept up to the 
summer level, and the hon. Gentleman 
is under a total misconception on this 
point. At least three-fourths of the 
electors who will elect the members of 
the drainage boards to keep up the 
works on the Barrow and the Bann will 
be tenants, and therefore I submit that, 
whatever other criticisms may be passed 
against them, the Bills of the Govern- 
ment are not open to the objections 
raised by the hon. Gentleman. 

Coroner SAUNDERSON (Armagh, 
Mid.): As my constituents are very 
much interested in the Bann drainage, 
perhaps I may express their opinion on 
the subject. They have had an oppor- 
tunity of making themselves acquainted 
with the Bill brought in last year. 
There was some opposition in my con- 
stituency to that Bill, but the over- 
whelming voice of the people affected 
by the drainage was so great in its 
favour that the opposition was with- 
drawn. I assure the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for North 
Monaghan that it is the unanimous 
feeling of the riparian tenants that the 
.Bill brought in by the Chief Secretary 
last year will confer upon them an 
immense benefit. I understand, from 
the statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, that the navigation of the Lower 
Bann is to be abandoned, and that the 
Lake is to be kept at its summer level. 
I hope the House will never consent to 
the level of the Lake being lowered below 
the summer level, because that would 
place several very important centres of 
trade entirely at the mercy of the Great 
Northern Railway Company. Our object 
is that goods should be carried cheaply, 
and the cheapest way of carrying goods 
is to carry them by water. The Bill 
provides against floods, and at the same 
time that the level of the lake be main- 
tained at such a height that the naviga- 
tion which is so great at the preseut 
moment may be continued. 

Cotonzt NOLAN (Galway): I agree 
that these Bills should. not be made 
Party Bills, but considered with 
reference to the advantages which they 
will confer on the particular districts 
concerned. As to the Suck drainage the 
proposals made by the Chief Secretary 
are -of the utmost importance, and I 


Mr, A. J. Balfour 


. {COMMONS} 
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think on the whole most satisfactory. I 
must object, however, to one method iu 
which the money is to beraised—namely, 
on the catchment area. The catchment 
area may extend to the top of high 
hills, and it seems to me unfair to tax 
people who cannot possibly be benefited 
by the drainage. But even with that 
blot on it I am inclined to accept the 
Suck Drainage Scheme. I know nothing 
about the Barrow, but as to the Shannon 
Bill, I have very great doubts indeed 
whether it will be worth the while of the 
people to pay the money. I do not mean 
to say that the proprietors near the 
Shannon will not get value for their 
money. 1 think they will or else they 
would not vote for the Bill. You propose 
to put £65,000 on the general catchment 
area, and yet the people living within it 
willonly reap a very trifling benefit,if any. 
I know nothing about the Bann except 
what I have learned as a member of the 
Royal Commission, and therefore I do 
not wish to offer any decided opinion as 
to the Bann Drainage Scheme. I am 
quite willing to take the opinion upon 
the scheme of the Northern Members 
against my own, because I am not locally 
interested. I hope, however, the Chief 
Secretary will give us some time to con- 
sider this question, aud also the cognate 
one of light railways. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): I rise to move the Amendment 
which stands in my name, and I should 
like to say at the outset that the reason 
why I propose it is in order to bring 
into common view an aspect of 
this question which throughout the 
whole of the debates upon these 
Bills last year seemed curiously 
disregarded by every one in the House, 
and that is the point of view of the 
ratepayers of Great Britain who have 
to find the money for these drainage 
works. A good many persons in the 
country, and 1 think the Chief Secre- 
tary amongst them, are under the im- 
pression that these Bills were blocked, 
and thwarted, and defeated last year by 
the Irish Members. That was not the 
case. I rather take credit to myself for 
having been the principal agent in get- 
ting rid of these Bills last year; and 
whatever may have been the opinion of 
the House as to the method by which I 
did so, I received the unanimous ap- 
proval of my own constituents, and of a 
great many other constituencies, for the 
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action I took to get rid of these ob- 
noxious Bills, obnoxious from the point 
of view of English Members. I cannot 
understand, except upon matters of pure 
detail, why any Irish Member on either 
side of the House should raise a note 
of objection to these Bills, because these 
Bills propose to give large sums of 
English money to the people of Ireland. 
I would not object to this country loan- 
ing the money to Ireland, although 
upon that point I should join in the 
criticisms which have been advanced by 
the hon. Gentlemen on this side, who 
question whether, even with the altera- 
tions and additions proposed by the 
Chief Secretary, the Boards of Works 
are the best authorities to be entrusted 
with large public works. It is nota 
question whether the Irish Members have 
any objection to these Bills, it is whether 
the people who have to pay the 
money have any objection. The Irish 
people, who have been downtrodden 
for centuries, would be great fools 
if they did not take whatever sums 
the English people are wise enough 
to vote for their benefit. Now, 
the Chief Secretary did me the honour 
to refer to my Amendment, and to accuse 
me of labouring under two misconcep- 
tions. He said my first objection against 
the Bills as applying to works merely 
local in character was a misconception, 
and he added that it was a mistake on 
my part to suppose that these works 
were for the benefit of the landlord. I 
am not labouring under any misconcep- 
tion at all. I have studied these Bills 
as they stood last year very carefully, 
and I say my objections are bond fide 
and substantial, and arein no degree 
founded upon misconception. With 
reference to the first point, the right 
hon. Gentleman said these measures are 
measures of drainage, and drainage 
being local they must be local in 
character. He does not appreciate my 
point, and that is that they are local in 
character so far as they apply to Ireland 
only, and not to England. Why should 
my constituents be asked to py large 
sums for people living in local areas in 
Ireland? We want money in this 
country. My constituents might very 
well come to Parliament. and ask for 
large sums of money for the: purpose of 
reclaiming lands in different parts of 
Cornwall which the landlords will not 
spend any money upon. I say we have 


{May 31, 1889} 


‘interest of bo 1 
‘in Ireland, if you gave the country, in 
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no right to ask for free grants of public 
money, except for Imperial purposes. 
Then the right hon. Gentleman says 
it is a misconception to sup that 
these Bills will tend chiefly to the benefit 
of the landlords. I reply that unless 
you fix the rents to be paid by the 
tenants for all time you cannot help 
the benefit accruing in the future 
principally to the landlords, and drain- 
age, if intended for anything, is 
intended to relieve the riparian 
owners and tenants from being ruined 
by floods. I presume it is intended to 
improve the land, therefore the more 
you improve theland the more reason the 
landlords would have to raise the rents 
of the tenants. I do not think they 
would do so immediately. The right 
hon. Gentleman himself gives up his 
own argument and confirms my view, 
for he admitted the Bill does relieve the 
landlords at the expense of the Exche- 
uer. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I was then 
talking of the Suck. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: I do not care 
whether you were talking of the Suck, 
the Bann, the Barrow, or the Shannon. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Mr. CONYBEARE: You are ask- 
ing in each of these cases for English 
money for the purpose of relieving the 
landlords and tenants of Ireland—prob- 
ably the landlords. According to the 
admission of the right hon. Gentleman 
relief is given at the expense of the 
Exchequer, and that is my contention. 
We are asked to pay over the money 
for purposes that have no international 
or Imperial concern. It is a sop to 
Cerberus, a bribe from the Government 
to the people of Ireland with the idea 
of staving off the evil day, of postponing 
the introduction of Home Rule, but 
the Government will find themselves 
mightily mistaken in their hope. I 
should not object to the money being 
advanced by way of loan, but I quite 
agree with what has been said by the 
hon. and learned Member for Longford 
who confirms my view, that you would 
have an infinitely better chance of 
spending money beneficially and for the 
landlords and tenants 


the first instance, some definite repre- 
sentative system of local digg 
instead of setting up a number of little 
Boards here and there in different 
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power of spending money which, 4s 
they get it for nothing, will be recklessly 
expended. We have only to look at the 
memorandum prefixed to the Bill of last 
year to see how hundreds of thousands 
of pounds have been muddled away and 
wasted in Ireland by the Board of 
Works and other Authorities, and to 
show how dangerous it is to grant large 
sums of money for such purposes with- 
out the control of a strong Local 
Authority based upon national sentiment, 
and truly representative. Let the Go- 
vernment do the only safe and wise 
thing, grant a measure of local self- 
government, and the Irish people, 
through their representative authority, 
could raise loans without coming to 
England for assistance. If the Govern- 
ment are so ready to dispose of public 
money, and we are to be asked to vote 
away hundreds of thousands with a 
light heart, there are many works 
of an important character all over 
this country to which expenditure could 
be advantageously applied. Take one 
instance. About this time last year a 
deputation waited upon the President 
of the Board of Trade to ask for the 
expenditure of a quarter of a million 
sterling. on Holyhead Harbour, but the 
right hon. Gentleman replied it was 
useless to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for it. When’ important 
works are needed in this country we 
cannot get the money. All round our 
coasts harbour works are needed, but 
we can never get public money for such 
pone ; but when you want to pacify 
eland, when you want to give a sop 
to the Irish tenants, then you give money 
without hesitation, and the representa- 
tives of the people look on with apathy 
and.do not care a farthing whether th 
saddle their constituents with the bur- 
den or not. That is the reason why I 
object to the whole of these schemes, 
not on details but in theirentirety. I 
am not going now into the question 
whether individuals, riparian owners, 
or tenants want the schemes or not; but 
this I know, that I have a letter from a 
tenant’, 
constitnent, I suppose, of the hon. a 
lant “Gentleman the. Member’ ‘for 
orth Armagh, and ‘he “says he has 
ee nearly all his life,’ part‘of 


hich. is flooded at high water, -but*it 
produces an excellent grass*trop, ‘and 
Hr. Conybeare 
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he assures me that within an area of 
82 miles affected by the floods not one 
man in 20 wants this Bill to pass, and 
he urges me to oppose it. That is not 
the only letter of the kind T have’ re- 
ceived. I have had communications from 
members of Town Councils and others 
in authority to the same effect. So 
there is by no means unanimity in the 
districts affected, though I do not for a 
moment say there may not be a prepon- 
derance of opinion in favour of the 
Bills; indeed, I should be astonished if 
this were not the case. But as a repre- 
sentative of British taxpayers, it is my 
duty to object to. any expenditure on the 
lines laid down in the Bill. On these 

unds, and not from any captious ob- 
jection to details, I now move my 
Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 


‘*To leave out from the word ‘that’to the 
end of the question, in order to add the words, 
‘inasmuch as the proposed scheme of drainage 
is essentially local in character, and tends prin- 
cipally to the benefit of the landlords owning 
the land in the districts affected, this House 
is of opinion that all such works should be 
undertaken by and at the expense of an Irish 
Local Administration.’ ’’"—(Mr. Conybeare). 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
to be left out stand part of the question.’? 


Mr. W. REDMOND rose, 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Does the hon. Mem- 
ber rise to second the Motion ? 

Mr. W. REDMOND: Not to second. 

Mr. BIGGAR: I second it. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Sermanagh, 
N.) : Lonly rise for the purpose of saying 
Lhope the Amendment will not be car- 
ried, and for the pur also of saying 
that there seems to some misunder- 
standing as to what took place in re- 
ference to these measures last year. I 
have seen it stated on various occasions 


*Y | that progress with the Bills last year 


was prevented by the opposition of the 
Irish Members. That is absolutely un- 
true, and I am sure the hon. Member 
for Camborne will allow that whatever 
check there was to the progress of the 
Bills came from him Pr not from Irish 
representatives. 
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1. ge and Inland Revenue Act, 
2. Naval Defence Act, 1889. 

8. Removal of Wrecks Act, 1877, 
Amendment Act, 1889. 

4, Public Libraries Acts Amendment 
Act, 1889. 

5. National Debt Act, 1889. 

6. Commissioners for Oaths Act, 1889. 

7. Local Government Board (Ireland) 
Provisional Orders Confirmation 
(Kilrush and Cappoquin) Act, 


1889, 

8. Local Government Board’s Pro- 
visional Orders Confirmation 
Act, 1889. 


9. Education Department Provisional 
Orders Confirmation (Acton, &c.) 
Act, 1889, 
10. Hythe Corporation Act, 1889. 
11, Sheffield Corporation Act, 1889. 


12, Ballina and Killala Railway and 
Harbour (Abandonment) Act, 


1889, 

13, Catheart District Railway Act, 
1889. 

14. London Hydraulic Power Act, 
1889. 


15. Workington Dock and Harbour 
(Extension of Time) Act, 1889. 

16. Wood Green Local Board Act, 
1889. 

17. Bristol Waterworks Act, 1889. 

18, Edinburgh and District Water- 
works Act, 1889. 

19. Caledonian Railway Act, 1889. 

20. Yeadon Waterworks Act, 1889. 

21, Faversham Gas Act, 1889. 

22. Sun Life Assurance Society Act, 
1889, 

23. Weston-super-Mare Marine Lake 
Act, 1889. 

24. Kettering Waterworks Act, 1889. 

25. Metropolitan’ District .. Railway 
Act, 1889. 

26. Deanhead Commissioners aa 
1889. 
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It being-after ten minutes to, Seven 
of the cloek, the debate ‘on the Question, 


“That the. words proposed to: be oa : hae 
be | Speaker cunt and 40 40 Members 


. | present, . 
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Mz, T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
When do the Government propose ‘to 
resume the discussion ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: Possibly: this 
evening ; but if not, the Bills will be set 
down as first orders on Monday. 


OFFICIAL SECRETS [EXPENSES} 
(No. 97). 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That it is expedient to authorize the pay- 
ment, out of moneys to be provided by Parlia- 
ment, of the expenses of the prosecution’ in 
Scotland or Ireland of a misdemeanour under 
any Act of the present Session to prevent. the 
eer of official documents and informa- 
ion 

And objection being taken to further 
proceeding, the Chairman left the Chair 
to make his Report to the House. 

Committee report progress; to sit 
again upon Monday, 3rd June. 


MASTER AND SERVANT BILL (No. 205). 

Order for consideration of Bill as 
Amended read. 

Mr. T, M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
I do not know if the Government object 
to my Amendment to add to the sche- 
dule , Soh old Irish Acts which are, in 
my opinion, unrepealed. 

Tse SOLICITOR GENERAL. ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen, Dublin Uni- 
versity): I quite admit the hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s. object is 
desirable, but as his Amendment 
only appeared this morning, and I 
have not had time to give the subject 
proper examination, I do not think it is 
desirable to take the Bill to-day. 


Consideration deferred to, June 19th.: 


COUNTY: COURT APPEALS (IRELAND 
BILL (No. 241). 
Bill read a third time and passed. 


ORDER: OF THE DAY, 
—_—j—— 
SUPPLY. 


Order: for Committee read. 


Motion made, and psgipied is 
“That: Mr. Speaker do now leave tho 


| Chair” 
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UNCOVENANTED {CIVIL ‘SERVICES IN 
INDIA. 


‘*Srr ROPER LETHBRIDGE (Ken- 
sington, N.): I rise to submit most 
respectfully to the judgment of this 
House a request for a public inquiry 
into the grievances of a large and meri- 
torious body of public servants employed 
in India, or who have retired from the 
public service in that country ; and I do 
so with a very deep sense of responsi- 
bility both to those whose cause I shall 
endeavour to advocate and to the House 
itself, for I cannot forget that it is only 
about a year ago that these grievances 
were laid before the House with an 
ability and an eloquence and a fulness 
which leave absolutely nothing to. be 
desired. Therefore, I feel that the 
House may fairly and rightly ask why I 
should dare to reopen the sorrowful tale. 
Sir, I may explain in one word. I do 
not propose to-night to enter at length 
into the discussion of all those grievances 
of the Indian Public Service which were 
dealt with last year so effectively by the 
hon. Member for Central Hull (Mr. 
King). I believe all those grievances do 
most certainly exist; but if I can prove, 
beyond all reasonable doubt, a prima 
facie case for a single one of these 
 lagtig and obtain the assent of this 

ouse to the appointment of a Com- 
mittee thereupon, I feel that I shall 
then have attained the sole ‘object I 
have in view, which is the settlement 
by a fair and impartial tribunal of what 
is really demanded by justice in this 
matter. And, therefore, Sir, I shall 
direct my remarks this evening to the 
elucidation of that grievance, which, in 
my opinion, far transcends all others, 
both in regard to the flagrant injustice 
which has been committed in respect to 
it, and in regard to the suffering, I may 
even say, in some cases, the actual 
starvation it has produced—I refer to 
the payment of furlough allowances 
and pensions in a greatly depreciated 
currency. The Uncovenanted officers of 
the Civil Service of India believe that 
they were promised at the outset. of 
their official life, now, in many cases, 
30, 35, and 40 years ago, a small pro- 
vision for their old age of £200, £300, 
‘or £500, according to the length of their 
‘service, and according to the rank and 
the pay of their appointment. But 


now, when their life’s work is. over in 
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Services in India. 
that distant country and severe climate, 
aud they come home to place their child- 
ren out in the world, they are told by the 
India Office, ‘Oh, no; your pension is 
not £200 a year, but 2,000 rupees— 
the rupee has now gone down to Is. 44d. 
in value—and, therefore, you must pro- 
vide for the necessities of your children 
and educate them for their position in 
life on the utterly inadequate sum of 
£135 per annum.” Now, Sir, in regard to 
this terrible grievance, I have to point out 
to the House that the circumstances of the 
case have entirely changed since the de- 
bateof lastyear. Not, indeed, in the mat- 
ter of the depreciation of the rupee and 
the consequent suffering of those for 
whom I speak—that, as we all know, has 
gone from bad to worse—but in regard 
to the facts and statements by which 
my hon. Friend the Member for Central 
Hull, and those who followed him last 
year, supported his case, and with re- 
gard to the counter statements by which 
he was answered. I am now in a posi- 
tion to prove undeniably, incontestably 
and on the highest authority, that 
the statements of my hon. Friend 
were in every respect absolutely correct, 
while the counter statements were 
incorrect and misleading — of course 
uniztenvionally misleading, [ need not 
say. I do not for one moment impugn 
the good faith of my hon. Friend the 
Under Secretary of State, or of those 
who coached or advised him as to the 
reply he was to make. I have always 
fully admitted, nay, postulated, that my 
hon. Friend and the Government of India 
are absolutely bound in the interests of 
the overburdened taxpayers of India to 
turn a deaf ear to every appeal to their 
generosity or their compassion.  In- 

eed, Sir, before they can listen, in my 
opinion, even to the voice of justice, 
they may fairly demand to be reinforced 
by a Vote of this House. And it is for 
this reason that I venture to bring 
before this House a statement of the 
grievances of the Uncovenanted ser- 
vants, and to implore my hon. Friend 
the Under Secretary of State for India 
not to turn a deaf ear, because I shall 
show him that these grievances are 
true and real. Now, I do not appeal 
for pity. I ask for justice only. Not, 
indeed, the unjust justice of the bare 
letter of the law when divorced from its 
spirit, that would rely upon the admitted 
laxity of some of the earlier contracts 
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of the Government of India with its 
Uncovenanted civilians, so as to twist 
that laxity to the detriment of these 
unfortunate officers. That kind of jus- 
tice, I venture to say, has been far too 
popular with the Departmental Com- 
mittees, and I do express an earnest 
hope that my hon. Friend and the 
Government of this country will not 
oppose to the appeal I shall make to 
them to-night any reference to Depart- 
mental Committees or to decisions of 
the India Office ex parte and without a 
ar inquiry into the facts of the case. 
ir, I ask only for the justice of a fair 
and honourable common-sense interpre- 
tation, such as this House always 
affords, of the wording of the contracts 
that I shall quote here to-night. And 
I ask the House also to take into con- 
sideration the situation of the parties to 
whom I am about to refer. This is the 
justice which the Indian taxpayer him- 
self desires to see rendered to these Un- 
covenanted civil servants, and this is 
the first point I will notice in which the 
circumstances havealtered since last year. 
I shall be able to quote the very words of 
a native gentleman who will tell this 
House that my hon. Friend the Under 
Secretary of State for India—I am sure 
unconsciously—last year libelled the 
noble character of the Indian peoples 
when he gaara them as grudg- 
ing these Uncovenanted servants their 
just rights in matters of pension. 
Sir, while not a single native witness 
before the Public Service Commission 
said one word against the claims of the 
Uncovenanted Europeans, two of those 
witnesses distinctly, and in terms, sup- 
ported these claims. One said he did 
80 ‘‘ because they leave their homes to 
come out to this country, and so deserve 
consideration.’’ . Another native witness, 
with an honourable candour that, I 
think, does him all credit, said— 
**Uncovenanted servants, who draw their 
pensions in England, should have the advantage 
of the more favourable rate enjoyed by cove- 
nanted servants.”’ 
Now, Sir, I cannot doubt that, in 
consequence of this testimony, and 
in consequence of other testimony 
that would have been forthcoming, 
the Public Service Commission would 
have reported most strongly in favour 
of redressing these grievances, if only 
the Government of India had not dis- 
tinctly, and in the most peremptory 
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language, withdrawn all consideration 
of the Uncovenanted case from them. 
I have been told that my hon. Friend 
the Under Secretary of State for India 
has alleged the sitting of the Public 
Service Commission as one of the 
reasons why this inquiry for which I 
ask should not be granted. Will the 
House believe that the Commissioners, in 
their Report, have used these very words 
that the Government have expressly for- 
bidden them— 

‘To discuss the general question of the pre- 
sent pension conditions of the Uncovenanted 
Service, as such, or any grievances of that ser- 
vice as at present constituted ?” 

Now, I do venture to protest most warmly 
against this policy of secrecy, this policy 
of refusing even to discuss a burning 
question of such vital importance to 
such a large number of our fellow 
subjects. That policy is not approved 
by the natives of India, and I cannot 
conceive that it can possibly be approved 
by Her Majesty’s Government. The 
weighty words of the Prime Minister, 
speaking only yesterday on another 
matter of kindred interest, are still 
ringing in the earsof some of us. Lord 
Salisbury said that he invited discussion 
and courted inquiry, and deprecated 
bitterness of feeling in the discussion of 
the matter under notice, and he added— 

‘‘T feel that we should be only aggravating 
those feelings, if, by such influence as we 
possess over the Legislature of this country, we 
were to give the victory to one side or to the 
other.” 
I regard those words as words of the 
highest and truest statesmanship, and I 
appeal to my hon. Friend the Under 
Secretary for India to apply them to the 
case of the Uncovenanted civil servants. 
The Financial Department. of the Go- 
vernment of India takes one side on 
this question ; the Uncovenanted officers 
of the Government,and I venture to say 
all the rest of India, native and Euro- 
pean, take the other side. All we ask 
for is an inquiry as to whether the 
Financial Department of the Indian 
Government or all the rest of India is. 
right, and I do ask Hee Majesty’s 
Government not to give the victory to 
one side by stifling inquiry. Now, Sir, 
I think I have said enough to show that 
native opinion in India would strongly 
support this House in granting an in- 

uiry ; but if further proof be wanting, 

think it will be supplied by the hon. 
Member, who will no doubt follow me 
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in this discussion. We all know that 
the hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Bradlaugh) is authorized—if I may 
venture to use the word—to speak for 
a very important section of the native 
taxpayers—I mean those who are edu- 
cated in the use of the English language. 
I call that section an important one, not 
indeed in point of numbers, but because 
it is the one section that ean and will 
make itself heard both in India and 
this country. I shall be very much sur- 
prised if the hon. Member for North- 
ampton does not on their behalf tell the 
House this evening that the Indian 
people are. not so ungenerous or 80 
pettifogging as to desire to look into the 
contracts of their Uncovenanted Euro- 
pean servants in order to detect some 
trumpery little legal flaw by which they 
ean escape the payment to these men of 
what they have justly earned. Further, 
I think that the hon. Member will say 
that the Indian people are not so short- 
sighted as to be content to have a dis- 
contented Civil Service, and therefore a 
Civil Service that may become corrupt 
and inefficient—and all for such a 
trumpery saving as the Indian Office 
contends for in this case. The Govern- 
ment has usually, and I think most 
rightly, declined to make any difference 
whatever in the treatment accorded to 
European and Indian officers respec- 
tively, when those officers have precisely 
the same duties and the same responsi- 
bilities. Whenever Government has 
deviated from this golden rule, it has, in 
my opinion, gone wrong. But, Sir, the 
present pension system of India, against 
which I am protesting, does make an 
enormous difference between the non- 
domiciled and the domiciled Uncove- 
nanted officers—a difference which beth 
Europeans and natives in India are 
most anxious to see sweptaway. Take 
the case of two officers of the same pay 
and rank, each retiring, let us say, on 
a pension of 2,000 rupees a year, one, a 
native, to his home in India, and the 
other, an Englishman, to his home here. 
Now, Sir, itis universally admitted and 
known as a fact that the value of the 
rupee has not fallen in India itself, and 
therefore, the domiciled officer receives 
his full £200 per annum, as his 
predecessor received it 20, 30, or 40 years 
ago, whereas his European brother 
can orly draw a miserable £130 a year. 
‘E“ Hear, hear.”’] Before I leave the con- 
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sideration of this question from the point 
of view of the native taxpayer, let me 
say just one word as to what would be 
the cost of levelling up the pensionsof the 
European uncovenanted civil servants so 
as to place them in the same position as 
that which is enjoyed by their Indian 
brothers. Sir, if the very utmost of the 
demands that have been put forward 
were approved by the Select Committee 
for which I ask and conceded by the 
Government and every rupee pension in 
existence were to be at once paid at the 
rate of 2s. for the rupee, the total cost to 
the Revenues of India would be a little 
over £35,000. Well, Sir, that, I main- 
tain, is buta small fraction of the sum 
that is annually frittered away in the 
Simla pic-nic and other fal-lals of the 
Government of India. I venture tosay 
that if this were a question of some fad 
of a Viceroy or a Secretary of State, an 
expenditure of £35,000 would not stand 
in the way for a moment. But I go 
further, and say that even this com- 
paratively small expenditure on an act 
of tardy justice would be, in the nature 
of things, a diminishing and ultiminately 
a vanishing quantity. For the declared 
policy of the Government of India is, and 
rightly so, more and more every year to 
substitute native agency for European 
in these scientific, technical, and literary 
appointments. That policy will every 
year receive greater and greater develop- 
ment as more and more Indian gentle- 
men become fitted by their education 
and experience to take up these appoint- 
ments. Though for a few years, un- 
doubtedly, the sum I have named may 
be exceeded somewhat as moze pensions 
fall in, it is absolutely certain that 
before long it will diminish and 
absolutely vauish altogether. I have 
proceeded co far on the assumption that 
those for whom I speak to-night are to 
gain everything for which we ask. I 
am, however, ready to admit that if this 
inquiry be granted, as I believe it will 
be, by the just and honest feeling of this 
House, it is quite possible that there 
may be discovered some via media, that 
some compromise may be devised, which 
will cause even a much less expendi- 
ture of the Indian Revenues than the 
comparatively small sum I have named. 
I will give the reason for my belief. In 
Ceylon, what has been the result of an 
inquiry such as that for which I am 
asking, which has been most honour- 
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ably to the Government of Ceylon and 
to the Colonial Office spontaneously un- 
dertaken in the interests of the officers of 
Ceylon and of the taxpayersofthatisland? 
Well, Sir, that inquiry was set on foot 
as long ago as 1872, when it was seen 
that there would be an inevitable diver- 

ence between the promises of the 

overnment in sterling and their per- 
formances in rupees, and an arrange- 
ment has been come to which, on the 
face of it, is perfectly just and equitable, 
which, I understand, is perfectly satis- 
factory to all the officers in the service, 
and in regard to which I am assured by 
my hon. Friend the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies that no complaint 
whatever has ever been made by any one 
of the taxpayers of Ceylon, and which, 
if adopted in India, would certainly cost 
very much less than even the £35,000 
which I have ventured to suggest as the 
maximum charge in regard to the Un- 
covenanted servants in India. The 
Ceylon system is thus described in the 
words of my hon. Friend the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies— 

“Officers who entered the Ceylon Civil Ser- 
vice before 1872 are entitled to draw their pen- 
sions in England at 2s. the rupee, except those 
who in 1878 were granted an increase in their 
salary of 20 per cent, and these draw them at 
is. 103d. the rupee. All officers who have en- 
tered since the Ist of January, 1872, will be en- 
titled to draw their pensions at 1s, 104d. the 
rupee, which was the rate then fixed for pay- 
ment in this country of half salary of officers on 
leave, and pensions of retired officers.’’ 


Now, Sir, that arrangement was based 
on the conditions in force at the time 
the contract was made, and I think the 
House will regard it as a fair and equit- 
able arrangement. Its acceptance, in 
the spirit in which it has been accepted, 
does the highest credit to the Colonial 
Office, to the Government of Ceylon, 
and to the people, and the Civil Ser- 
vice of that island, I turn now to an- 
other point. The most important 
change that has occurred in reference 
to this question since last year’s debates 
is due to the fact that the Ourrency 
Commission has reported. I shall take 
as my text for what further remarks I 
shall offer to the House to-night—and I 
maintain it is a full justification for the 
bringing forward of this subject—an 
authoritative statement signed by the 
whole of the Ourrency Commission— 
that is to say, by such undeniable 
authorities as Lord Herschell, as my 
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right hon. Friend the Chief Sec 

for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour), as the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chairman of 
Committees in this House (Mr. Court- 
ney), as the hon. Baronet the Member 
for the University of London (Sir J. 
Lubbock), and others. This is what 
these Gentlemen—the first ecomonic 
authorities of the day—say in para- 
graph 112 of the first part, which is the 
unanimous part, of their Report— 

“ Another interest to which our attention has 
been directed is that of the European employés 
of the Government of India, They receive 
salaries paid in silver . . . So far as 
their incomes are spent in India or are devoted 
to the purchase of commodities, the gold price 
of which has fallen as much as that of silver, 
they do not sustain any loss. But on a large 

roportion of their remittances to Europe they 
erive no benefit from the fall of gold prices, 
as the fall has affected wholesale more than 
retail prices, and has not affected at all many 
of the prices in which they are interested.’’ 

It would be very difficult, indeed, to 
wrap up in so few words so many 
absolutely undeniable confirmations of 
our arguments and so many utter 
refutations of our opponents’ replies. 
This brief paragraph proves in the 
opinion of these high authoritiey—first, 
that the hardship of which I complain 
to-night is an undoubted and a very 
real and tangible one; secondly, that it 
is utterly false to pretend that those 
Members of the Civil Service who are 
domiciled in India suffer from the same 
hardships, or would demand the same 
redress, or that silver salaries generally 
would have to be revised in con- 
sequence of any action in the direction 
I suggest; and thirdly, the Currency 
Commission paragraph states that it is 
utterly fallacious to pretend that the fall 
in the value of the rupee is counter- 
balanced by any fall in many commodi- 
ties such as house rent, education, and 
domestic service, for which these pen- 
sions have to pay. Well, Sir, these are 
three statements of the Currency Com- 
mission vouched for by hon. and right hon. 
Gentlemen, whose names I have given 
to the House, all of them great economic 
authorities, and I say that these state- 
ments go a very long way, indeed, 
towards proving the whole of our case. 
Now, Sir, who are the uncovenanted 
officers for whom I plead to-night? 1 
know that a great deal of ignorance 
prevails very generally as to the stetus 
and as to the conditions of their service. 
Most of the Members of this House 
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probably are well aware who are the 
Covenanted civil servants of India. 
They are gentlemen who, chosen by a 
high literary competitive examination 
in London, go out -to India to be 
Collectors, Commissioners, and Chief 
Commissioners, or Lieutenant-Governors 
in one line of the service known as the 
Executive, or as Magistrates, Judges, 
and High Oourt Judges on the other 
line known as the Judicial Service. 
Sir, I wish at once to say that in our 
opinion this branch of the Indian Civil 
Service, from which must be chosen the 
heads of many of the Local Governments 
is,and must necessarily be, a corps d’elite. 
Its rights and privileges are guaran- 
teed by Act of Parliament, and even its 
pensions are settled by Statute, and 
nothing that we could ask for or even 
. suggest for the Uncovenanted would, in 
the slightest degree, touch the admitted 
hegemony of that service, or leave them 
anything but at least twice as well off 
as any other Department of the State in 
India. Outside this highly privileged 
service everything else is technically 
Uncovenanted, from the Viceroy down 
to the lowest office sweeper, in India. 
But from this large body must of course 
be deducted, for the purpose of the 
complaint which I make to-night, as to 
the payment of pensions in the de- 
preciated currency, all except an almost 
inappreciable fraction of less than 5 per 
cent. At least 95 per cent of the Un- 
covenanted are domiciled civil servants, 
and that class, from the highest to the 
lowest, spend their pensions in India, 
and consequently, as the House knows 
from the Report of the Currency Com- 
mission, they obtain for their pensions 
full value, because the rupee in India 
has not fallen in its purchasing power. 
Even of the remaining 5 per cent of the 
Uncovenanted officers, all those who 
could make their voice heard at all 
have long ago been emancipated 
from this hardship of which I com- 
plain to-night. Many years ago—in 
in 1826, the High Oourt Judges and 
the Bishops got themselves valued in 
sterling by an Act of Parliament. So 
with regard to the Viceroy and Un- 
covenanted Members of Council. And 
only so late as 1867, as a recent ques- 
tion elicited from the hon. Member the 
Under Secretary of State for India, 
some minor legal luminaries not un- 
known to the Secretariats at Simla, got 
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themselves admitted into the ranks of 
the elect, and also got themselves 
valued in sterling. Well, then, who 
remain? Who alone of the hundreds 
and thousands of Indian servants of the 
Crown, who alone have been condemned 
to suffer, not from any fault of their 
own, but from the vagaries of the silver 
market in Europe? To whom alone is 
the absurd proposition held out by the 
Government that they should never be 
able to say from one year to another 
what their pension really is? The £200 
of a few years ago has now sunk to the 
starvation allowance of £135 a year, 
and in a very few years that £135 may 
have sunk to £50 a year. I say that is 
a thing which is not fair, and that this 
House should not suffer it to go on. The 
residuum—the unfortunate and unhappy 
residuum—of whom I am speaking, 
number about 1,500 officers ; and for the 
purposes of comparison, I may mention 
the fact that the Covenanted servants in 
India number about 950 members. The 
men for whom I appeal number as I 
say 1,500, and belong almost entirely 
to the scientific or technical department 
of the public service. There are 18 
Departments of which I speak, and with 
the permission of the House I will 
read out the number of officers in 
each Department, so that there may be 
no doubt whatever as to the persons 
for whom I am pleading, or as to the 
extent of the complaint which I make. 
There is the Financial Department, with 
19 officers ; the Archeological Survey, 
with 15; the Customs Department, 
3; the Education Department, 99 ; 
the Forest Department, 129; the 
Geological Survey, 13 ; the Gaol Depart- 
ment, 29; the Meteorological Survey 
Department, 6; the Mint, 11; the 
Opium Department, 50; the Postal 
Department, 13 ; the Police Department, 
254; the Public Works Department, 
773; the Registration, 2; Salt, 22; 
Survey, 10; the Revenue Survey, 58 ; 
and the Telegraph Department, 95. To 
these might possibly be added 35 
officers who, though belonging to a ser- 
vice that is essentially a domiciled ser- 
vice — the subordinates executive and 
judicial service—still happen to be non- 
domiciled Europeans. 1 do not think 
that these 35 gentlemen could claim any- 
thing of right in this matter, because 
having elected to join a distinctly domi- 
ciled service, they must of course ac- 
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cept the rules suitable for domiciled 
officers. While I am on this point I 
should like to make one or two re- 
marks with reference to the Amendment 
which I see on the Paper in the name of 
the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir 
George Campbell), who speaks with the 
greatest authority on this subject. 
The hon. Member has put down an 
Amendment, the purport of which is 
to exclude from any advantages that 
may accrue to Uncovenanted officers 
from the appointment of a Committee 
such as I suggest all* those gentle- 
men who are appointed in India That 
is the purport of the Amendment. Well, 
Sir, Iam free to confess that I think 
there is very much, no doubt, to be said 
for that view. In principle I admit that 
I agree with it, but I must say that I 
think it would be an ungracious and al- 
most a cruel thing to exclude those who, 
at any rate, have already been appointed 
in India in the way objected to bythe hon. 
Gentleman. But I would venturestrongly 
to urge on the hon. Member for Kirk- 
caldy that this is really a very small 
point, and that there is really no dis- 
agreement between us. Especially would 
I point out to him that the point on 
which he lays so much stress is exactly 
one of those points which would naturally 
be examined by the Select Committee 
fer which I am asking, and that there- 
fore my hon. Friend opposite will fully 
attain his object by voting for the Reso- 
lution which I shall presently have the 
honour of moving. Well, Sir, it will be 
seen that of those officers fur whom I 
plead, and the names of whose Depart- 
ments I have just read out to the House, 
and who have been left absolutely the 
only sufferers by the fall in silver with 
regard to pensions, considerably more 
than one-half belong to the great De- 
partment of the Public Works. These 
include hundreds of highly-skilled 
engineers and other scientific officers of 
that Department, of whom Sir Guilford 
Molesworth is the distinguished head. 
They include also the electrical engineers 
and the electricians of the Telegraph De- 
partment, headed by those distinguished 
officers, Sir Albert Cappel and Mr. 
Pitman, who has recently received from 
Her Majesty the Order of the Indian 
Empire. This class is by far the most 
numerous and most important of those 
for whom I speak, and I shall presently 
show the House, by quoting the tpsis- 
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sima verba of the contracts under which 
they entered the services, that the treat- 
ment to which they have been subjected, 
and the refusal to do them justice, is 
indeed peculiarly scandalous. But, Sir, 
in my humble opinion, not less scan- 
dalous is the treatment that has been 
accorded to the 99 officers of the Educa- 
tion Department, comprising the In- 
spectors of Schools and the Professors 
of the State Colleges throughout India. 
Sir, so long ago as December 8th, 
1862, the Secretary of State for India 
wrote a despatch about the pensions of 
those gentlemen, and in it he used these 
words :— 

“ T think there is, however, sufficient ground 
for an exception asregards educational officers 
and law officers. In those eases a 
previous course of study, and in many instances 
practical experience is required, and there is 
consequently reason for making a distinction in 
regard to that class of servants, whose claims 
will, therefore, be separately considered.” 
Will the House believe that during the 
27 years which have elapsed since the 
sending of that despatch, nut one move 
has been made to deal with that ques- 
tion, which was thus solemnly promised 
to be dealt with? I will go further, and 
say that the complaint of these gentle- 
men isthat their claims have not even 
been considered. I have recently elicited 
from my hon. Friend the Under Secre- 
tary for India the fact that the Un- 
covenanted law officers, those who in 
1862 were bracketed by the Secretary 
of State with the Uncovenanted educa- 
tion officers, did so long ago as 1867, 
obtain separate treatment, and they 
obtained a scale of sterling pensions, 
which I will ask the House very care- 
fully to compare with those of the educa- 
tion officers. My hon. Friend stated on 
Tuesday last that these law officers got 
£300 per annum invalid pension after 
62 years, £500 per annum after $3 years, 
and £750 per annum retiring pension, 
whether ill or not, after 114 years. 
Now, Sir, the education officers, if they 
are worn out and invalided under 15 
years’ service, get no pension at all; 
they only yet a gratuity. The Law Un- 
covenanted officers, remember, get their 
full pension after 114 years’ service, 
while the education officers up to 15 
years get nothing at all but a gratuity. 
From 15 years to 22 or 25 years an 
invalid pension isgranted them if they 
are utterly worn out—and that is 
actually subject to a maximum of 2,000 
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rupees, or £135 a year, unless their pay 
has been exceptionally high, and then 
there is a maximum of 3,000 rupees, 
or £200 a year. After 22 or 25 years, 
an invalid pension subject again to 
maxima of £200 or £350 a year. No 
pension at all can be obtained ex- 
cept as an invalid pension, ¢.¢., un- 
less a man is certified to be utterly 
broken down, until after something like 
80 years’ service in India. ‘This, again, 
is subject to maxima of £200 and £350. 
My hon. Friend, Sir, justified last Tues- 
day the very handsome scale of £750 
for 11 years’ service, which is granted 
to the Uncovenanted law officers, and I 
think he very properly justified it, in 
the circumstances, on these grounds— 
my hon. Friend said -— 

“ Officials requiring professional qualifications 
who are recruited from the legal profession at. 
an advanced age, are, in most Departments of 


the Government, granted special terms on 
grounds which are generally well understood.’ 


Why, Sir, that is exactly why I de- 
mand for these educational officers of 
whom I am speaking, not exactly the 
handsome terms properly granted by my 
hon. Friend to the Uncovenanted law 
officers, but at least something less 
mean and pitiful than the cruel terms 
that I read out just now to the House, 
cruel terms which give a man a maxi- 
mum of £135 a year for such a long 
service as is required in these cases. 
Let me offer to the House one or two 
cases within my own personal knowledge 
wherein every condition that was stated 
by my hon. Friend to justify such good 
terms is amply fulfilled in the case of 
the educational officers. About the 
year 1866 there was an urgent need for 
a Professor of Mathematics of the 
highest powers in the State University 
of Calcutta, and the Government were 
fortunate enough to obtain for that post 
the invaluable services of Professor 
C. B. Clarke, Fellow of Queen’s College, 
Cambridge. Mr. Clarke happened to 
be a barrister, so he might possibly 
have obtained one of the legal offices. 
He was a man of 33 years of age, and 
could, therefore, hardly be called a boy. 
Ten years before, Mr. Clarke had taken 
the honourable degree of 3rd Wrangler 
—in the year preceding the one in 
which my hon. Friend himself took 
the same distinguished academical 
position, and I know there is more than 
one hon. Member in this House can 
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Services in India. 
bear witness that as a resident Fellow 
at Cambridge during 10 years, Mr. 
Clarke won a very high reputation. He 
rose in about 21 years’ service under 
the sun of India to be Chief Inspector 
of Schools in Bengal, and head of the 
Educational Department in Assam, 
charged with the educational adminis- 
tration of a vast area of country. 
When he retired it was on account of 
superannuation, and, therefore, I fancy 
he got a oe ge Shen pension, which 
was, I think, £350 per annum. But if 
he had been a somewhat younger man, 
and had it depended upon his actual 
services, the pension to which he would 
have been entitled for his service of 21 
years would have been the pitiful pen- 
sion of less than £200 per annum. 
Well, Sir, that is less than one-half of 
the amount ho would have got after 
8% years’ service in the Uncovenanted 
Legal Department. I can assure you, Sir, 
that Professor Clarke’s case is absolutely 
typical of the whole of his Department. 
Professor Croft (now Sir Alfred Croft), 
the Director of Public Instruction in 
Bengal, having been a scholar in my 
own College (Exeter) at Oxford, and a 
graduate in double honours, had un- 
doubtedly acquired those professional 
qualifications of which my hon. Friend 
speaks as lecturer of Trinity College. 
Professor Tawney had been senior 
classic at Cambridge and Fellow of 
Trinity College, and everybody knows 
the value of these academical distine- 
tions. Sir Alexander Grant, who re- 
turned to this country to be principal of 
Edinburgh University, and whose 
suberb edition of the Ethics will be 
known to many Members; Sir Edwin 
Arnold, the “ Light of Asia,” and many 
other distinguished men have adorned 
the Educational Department. In the 
year 1872 it was shown that out of 38 
educational officers in Bengal, no less 
than 20 had obtained in their earlier 
years academical honours of the first 
class, or equivalent academical rank. 
Well, Sir, these are the gentlemen of 
whom my hon. Friend said last year 
that they had chosen the ‘‘ wider and 
easier gate of the Uncovenanted Service 
to the narrower and most difficult en- 
trance by the Covenanted Service.” Sir, 
there is not a University man in this 
House, I am sure—even including such 
a distinguished University man as my 
hon. Friend himself —who will not 
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admit, and who does not perfectly well 
know, that that sneer was not properly 
applied to the Educational Service in 
India. I am not sure that it is not 
out of place with regard to the 
Cooper’s Hill men of the Public Works, 
Telegraph, and Forest Departments, 
for although their training has had 
less of a literary character and been 
more entirely scientific and technical, 
it is clearly out of the power of any- 
one to say which is the easier and 
which the more difficult gate. I 
venture to say it is hardly to be 
wondered at if the sneer of my hon. 
Friend, however unintentional, no doubt 
and uttered in good faith, has caused a 
great deal of pain throughout India. 
Well, Sir, much has been made of the 
fact by the Government that out of the 
£1,000 pension obtained by all Cove- 
nanted officers, something like £500 has 
been derived from deductions made from 
their salaries. As a fact, Sir, it has been 
proved by actuarial computation that 
on the average, of the greater number 
of retired Covenanted civilians (the 
average pension being taken at the rank 
of Commissioner), the amount so contri- 
buted by deductions of pay varies 
between £300 and £400. But let that 
pass, Sir. Surely all pension is nothing 
more than deferred pay, both for 
Covenanted and Uncovenanted officers. 
If they had no pension we all know that 
they would have to get higher salaries 
while in the service, so that, though the 
deduction is only nominally made in one 
case, it is really and practically made in 
both, and as the Covenanted salaries are 
far higher than the Uncovenanted, the 
whole argument falls to the ground. And 
even if it did not fall to the ground—if 
it would hold water, what, after all, does 
it amount to? It amounts to simply 
this, that every Covenanted officer, no 
matter what his rank, no matter what 
the period of his service, provided he 
has resided twenty-one years in India, 
obtains a pension of £500 as a matter 
of course, and that pension would be the 
utmost limit and an exceptional possi- 
bility only for the Uncovenanted man, 
even if the very utmost of our demands 
were at once conceded! And let me air 
another point. I have said, and it will 
be universally admitted, that a pension 
is really deferred pay. ‘Well, Sir, the 
pay.of these professors, inspectors of 
schools, and engineers of whom I have 
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spoken, has been kept back and de” 
ducted by the Government in rupees 
when, those rupees were each worth 
2s. and sometimes 2s. 3d. or 28.4d. What, 
then, is the character of the proceeding 
by which the Government now under- 
takes to retu:n those rupees—which it 
has had in ite pocket for so long—and 
to tender tho: at the value of 1s. 43d. ? 
But, perhaps, after all, the Govern- 
ment wili hark back to the old, old 
story, and treat us to the argument that 
is universally known in India as the 
Shylock” argument. Perhaps the 
Government will say, ‘‘ You made the 
bargain with your eyes open, and you 
must stick to it.”” Sir, I am not at all 
sure that the bargain was really made 
at all in the sense insisted upon by 
the Government, and I shall prove, Sir, 
in a few words that it was not made by 
these men knowingly and with their 
eyes open. I can shew ina moment that 
even the bargain itself is a very doubtful 
one. I venture to think that its validity 
would long ago have been tried in the 
Courts of Law if it had not been for tho 
obvious fact that it is almost hopeless 
for a poor and worn-out officer to fight 
a rich and powerful Government in the 
Courts of Law. When on rare occasions 
the Government have found an officer 
who obviously intended to go to law, 
I can show that, on these occasions, 
they have acted on the motto Divide et 
impera, and bought off the Tartar by 
giving him a handsome bonus. I shail 
not deny for one moment, Sir, that 
somewhere about the year 1862, as 
stated last year by my hon. Friend, the 
Government did put into some—possibly 
into all—of its subsequent agreements 
with Uncovenanted officers an unassum- 
ing little clause to the effect that pay- 
ments in England would be made at the 
official fixed rates of exchange. But, 
Sir, in the same breath my hon. Friend 
admitted last year that at the time when 
that clause was introduced in these cove- 
nants, aud for years afterwards, a 
pound sterling and ten rupees were con- 
vertible terms. Indeed, in 1862, it 
seemed quite possible that the rupee 
might become appreciated in conse- 
quence of the great gold production of 
Australia. At any rate, I assert 
that to no one in his senses, in the year 
1862, could it have occurred that such 
wide-spread ruin and desolation would 
be possible as has been inflicted on the 
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Uncovenanted officers of India under the 
pretence of this unassuming little clause, 
and, therefore, I do maintain that no 
one would ever have thought of object- 
ing to it, even if it had been brought 
more prominently under notice than it 
was. Sir, Idonot believe thatthe Govern- 
ment of the day in 1862, or anybody 
else meant by this clause to produce 
the result that is now sought from its 
action. It was simply for the conve- 
nience of Indian accounts, which must, of 
course, be kept in rupees. The pensions 
of Europeans, it is understood, are 
spent in Europe, and even when 2,000 
rupees are mentioned, surely they meant 
£200. My hon. Friend admits that 
£200 and 2,000 rupees were then con- 
vertible terms. The pensioner could 
not spend 2,000 rupees in London; the 
shopkeepers would not take them; he 
spends his £200—that is what is meant. 
Surely, now, the Government, in fixing 
the pension or deferred pay of one of 
these servants, looks first to the nature 
and the value of his services to the State, 
and looks secondly to the actual needs 
of the man, and to the rank of life to 
which he may belong. And surely, Sir, 
it is as obvious as the sun under heaven 
that a fixed sum was contemplated at 
the time the contract was made. It is 
absurd to say that it should be a 
fluctuating sum—that twenty years ago 
it was to be £200, that now it is to be 
£130, and that 20 years’ hence it may 
be reduced to £50, £40, or £30, and the 
recipient driven to beggary. There are 
those who tell us that £135 a year at 
the present moment will purchase as 
much as £200 did 20 years ago. This, 
if true, would be a very fair argument, 
though surely it would be a very hard- 
hearted argument even at best. But, 
Sir, itis not true. The Report of the 
Ourrency Commissioners shews, and I 
think every hon. Member will acknow- 
ledge, that such items as the education 
of children at school, such items as 
domestic service, and in many instances 
house rents—items which, let me inform 
the House, must take from the pensions 
of these men a very large share of that 
miserable £135 that my hon. Friend 
would give them—are at the present 
moment not lower, but in many cases 
higher, than they were 20 or 30 years 
ago. And even if it were true that £135 
would buy what £200 would purchase 
20 or 30 years ago, why is it that this little 
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band of Uncovenanted servants should be 
the only persons in the whole world for 
this hard measure to be meted out to 
them? Surely, if the theory were true, all 
public salaries fixed 20 years or more 
ago would, in all justice, be reduced to 
two-thirds of their present amount. 
Surely, what is sauce for the goose is 
sauce for the gander, and let those who 
use this argument first renounce one- 
third of their own salaries. But how 
about the officers who were appointed 
before this little clause, this unas- 
suming, creeping little clause—on 
which I fear my hon. Friend depends— 
was introduced into the covenant? In 
the covenants of these officers, members 
of the Telegraph Services, and others, 
there commonly appeared this clause, 
to which I ask the careful attention of 
the House :— 

“Tn all payments to be made under these 
presents the pound sterling shall be considered 
equal to, po calculated after, the rate of 10 
rupees.” 

Now, surely that seems plain enough to 
the ordinary English intellect. Surely, 
you would think that, under that cove- 
nanted condition, the officer would at any 
rate get his pound sterling for his 10 
rupees’ pension after his life’s work was 
over in India, and he came over here 
sadly wanting every penny of the money. 
Not a bit of it! Now, I ask the House 
to listen to the way in which my hon. 
Friend can explain away even such a 
plain statement as that of this covenant. 
Asked about Mr. Gordon, who was one 
of the officers of the Telegraph Depart- 
ment, and who holds this very covenant 
at the present moment, my hon. Friend 
said 

** Mr. Gordon drew his furlough allowances 
at the rate of 2s. to the rupee, because in his 
covenant dated 1867 ”— 


I think it should be 1857— 


‘it was provided that ‘in all payments to be 
made under these presents the pound sterlin 
shall be pithy al equal to, and calculate 
after, the rates of 10 ru Mr. Gordon and 
other retired officers in the same position ’’ — 


This is what my hon. Friend says— 


“do not draw their pensions at 2s. to the 
rupee, because at the time when their cove- 
nants were made these officers were not per- 
mitted to receive pensions in England, and, 
therefore, the covenant did not apply to pen. 
sions. When permission was subsequently 
given for the payment of the pensions in 
England, it was granted on the express con- 
dition that it should only be paid at the varying 
rate of exchange.” 
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Now, Sir, I will ask, does the House 
consider that to be an adequate reason 
for depriving these officers of what little 
advantage they would gain by getting 
this £200 instead of this £135. I do 
not know what is meant by my hon. 
Friend when he says that these officers 
‘‘were not permitted” to draw their 
pensions in England before the year 
1862. What Ido know, Sir—for the 
hon. Gentleman has himself admitted 
it—is that there have been Uncovenanted 
pensions payable in England, and 
drawn in England, and payable in 
sterling, too, paid at the rate of 10 
rupeesto the £1, ever since the year 1815. 
And, Sir, what is even more significant 
with regard to this point is that the rate 
of payment during all these years from 
1815 to 1862 was always at a rate of 2s. 
to the rupee, even when the commercial 
rate was 2s. 2d., 2s. 3d., and 2s. 4d., 
showing that 2s. to the rupee was con- 
sidered a fair and proper official rate. 
It was fixed by the Statute of 53, Geo. 
III., c. 155, as the rate which should be 
ordinarily recognized in official tran- 
sactions. And these Uncovenanted 
officers of whom I am _ speaking 
loyally and honourably submitted, 
to their own disadvantage, as for 
instance, when the rupee was 2s. 44d., 
they took their rupees at 2s. But, Sir, 
the Government absolutely refuse to 
submit to this rate, now that the com- 
mercial rate has gone down to Is. 43d. 
Sir, the Government says that these 
‘‘payments of pensions were not per- 
mitted to be made in England.” Well, 
Sir, I hold in my hand the covenant 
of Mr. Gordon, or a copy of it, to which 
I have referred, and I find in this 
covenant it is stated that pensions are 
to be paid as promised. It was signed 
on the 9th May, 1857, long before the 
clause permitting pensions to be drawn 
in England, and I find that the pensions 
were to be paid on the basis promised. 
I find also it is stated that the payments 
are to be made at £1 sterling to the !0 
rupees. Well, now [ ask the Govern- 


ment this—where were the payments to |. 


be made in sterling at this rate, if not 
in England? He was promised a 
pension. He is an Englishman; where 
was he likely to take his pension? Mr. 
Gordon! The name speaks for itself! 
Was he likely to hang about the slums 
of Oalcutta and take his pension? 


Where was he to take his pension, | 
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promised at 10 rupees to the £ ster- 
ling ? 

Sir J. GORST: In India. 

*Sir ROPER LETHBRIDGE: The 
Government ought to give it to him at 
home— or, at any rate, this House will 
think the Government are not dealing 
fairly with him if they do not. My 
hon. Friend says in India. Why, the 
pound sterling is not current in India. 
If you tendered a pound sterling in 
India they would not take it. There is 
not one word in Mr. Gordon’s cove- 
nant which speaks of a rupee pen- 
sion at all. Frankly, I should be 
very much grieved to see the Go- 
vernment of this great country “run 
in” by one of their own officers for 
breach of contract; but for the life of 
me I cannot see why any of the gentle- 
men holding these contracts have not 
attempted it. Perhaps the explanation 
may be found in a somewhat unexpected 
way. Sir, I hold in my hand the official 
statement of the terms under which 
certain educational officers were en- 
gaged under the Government of India. 
And I read this passage from it:—‘‘ No 
pension in any case to exceed the sum 
of £500 per annum.” Not one word 
about rupees from beginning to end. 
Now, Sir, in 1887, only two years ago 
—I hope I may call my hon. Friend’s 
attention to this point, because I dare 
say he will remember the circum- 
stances—in 1887, two years ago, one 
of the educational officers engaged 
under the terms of this document, 
came to take his pension, aad of 
course he was told “you can only get 
5,009 rupees,” and if he were permitted 
this year to take his pension in England 
that would be only £350 per annum. 
Well, Sir, this particular officer, whose 
name I am permitted to furnish to the 
hon. Gentleman if he desires it, did not 
see altogether this way of doing 
business, especially as he found this 
telling note added to the prospectus by 
which he had been enticed into the 
Educational Service :— 

“N.B.—These pension rules were first 
issued in 1831, and there is every prospect of 
their being revised shortly in still more 
liberal‘ terms.” 

Well, Sir, this gentleman when he was 
told that the £500 had diminished to 
£350, did not quiteseeit. He expostulated 
with the adie Office rather strongly, 
and he did more than expostulate; he 
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went into the City and he consulted a 
very eminent lawyer. Well, Sir, the 
Government heroically stuck to their de- 
termination that he was to get his 5,000 
rupees, or £350, and not his £500. But, 
Sir, this is a remarkable fact. It 
was discovered that the extrordinary 
and admirable services of this gentleman 
absolutely constrained the Government 
te give him a bonus of £1,500 in 
golden sovereigns down, there and then! 
That fact speaks for itself, and I con- 
gratulate the gentleman on getting the 
money; I am glad of it. IL have no 
doubt he has paid his lawyer’s bill, and 
that he will live happy ever afterwards. 
I have mentioned the fact that the 
Statute 83 Geo. III., c. 155, fixed 2s. as 
the statutory rate of the rupee. In 1831, 
as has been noticed in that prospectus I 
read just now, the first pension rates for 
Uncovenanted servants were issued, 
which gave them the precedent of the 
English Civil Service rules, a pension of 
half salary after 30 years’ service, with 
no maximum limit. In consequence of 
that, some Uncovenanted officers who 
were receiving a pay of 24,000 rupees a 
year, on retirement received the exor- 
bitant pension of 12,000 rupees, or 
£1,200. The Secretary of State, in 
1855, properly drew attention to this 
lavishness, and ordered that in no case 
was— 

‘*A larger pension than £400 to be granted 
to Uncovenanted servants receiving salaries of 
700 to 1,000 rupees a month, nor a larger 
pension than £500 per annum to Uncovenanted 
servants receiving salaries above that amount.” 
These are the words that are used in 
the Despatch of the Secretary of State. 
The word ‘*rupees’”’ is rightly used for 
the salaries, and ‘“‘ sterling pounds” are 
used for the pensions. ‘hese terms are 
all that we ask for. And such was the 
fair, just, and reasonable ruling of the 
Secretary of State in 1855, which was 
afterwards distorted into such cruel 
terms as those I have described. We ask 
for nothing more than a return to these 
moderate lines, which would still leave 
the professors and engineers and their 
colleagues with half, or less than half, 
the pensions of covenanting civilians, 
and two-thirds, or less than two-thirds, 
of the pensions of the law officers, 
and far longer terms of service. 
Even as late as the year 1872 the 
prospectuses of Cooper’s Hill College 
contained a statement of furlough al- 
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lowances which was given in rupees 
and sterling, as if these were con- 
vertible terms, and where the salaries 
are stated in rupees this footnote is 
appended—‘‘Ten rupees are nearly 
equivalent in value to £1 sterling” ; 
and in the Pension Code officially issued 
by the Government of India, until 
recently, this note was prefixed— 
‘* Wherever in the following Resolution 
a pension is stated in sterling the equi- 
valent in rupees is meant at 2s. the 
rupee.” Sir, it seems to me that I 
need say no more. I make no ad miseri- 
cordiam appeal to the Government or to 
my hon. Friend (Sir J. Gorst), because 
I recognize that they could not accept 
one. I ask for nothing more than sub- 
stantial justice for men who have nobly 
done their duty to their adopted country, 
and who have been a credit to the 
country which gave them birth. I claim 
to have shown that native public opinion 
among the taxpayers of India recognizes 
the justice of the claims now made, and 
wishes the Government to be honest and 
not be content with mere departmental 
inquiries and decisions, or, at any rate, 
instead of making its inquiries within 
the four walls of the India Office, to 
come out into the open light of day and 
submit the matter to such an inquiry as 
it would receive from the impartial con- 
sideration of this House. I think I 
have also shown that the present cost of 
honesty will be a mere fraction of the cost 
of the Simla picnic, and that it will be a 
diminishing and ultimately a vanishing 
cost; that the men who ask for this 
justice are men of the highest culture 
and the most costly scientitic training, 
who are worthy of good treatment at 
our hands ; and, above all, I have shown 
that the spirit undoubtedly, and possibly 
even the letter, of their contract entitles 
them to be paid not in a depreciated 
currency, but, like all their colleagues 
in India, both native and European, as 
they were promised to be paid 20, 30, 
and 40 years ago. Moreover, Sir, I 
think I have shown that the pensions in 
this depreciated currency, even at the 
present moment, are at or below starva- 
tion point, and are going lower and 
lower every year; that those pensions, 
if looked upon as deferred pay, 
were hoarded by the Government 
at a time when rupees were worth 
2s. or 2s, 3d. a piece, whereas 
they are now saying that the rupee 
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is only worth 1s. 43d., so that conse- 
quently these depreciated payments are 
in reality a breach of trust on the part 
of the Government; and I have also 
shown tbat the Government, having 
never paid these pensions at the com- 
mercial rate of exchange, when that rate 
was 2s. 3d. and 2s. 4d., has no right to 
pay them at that commercial rate now 
that the rupee is at 1s.43d. Ina word, 
I claim to have shown that the Govern- 
ment is bound by every dictate, alike of 
expediency and of honour, fairly to fulfil 
the promise of its old covenants :—“ In 
all payments,” —really and honestly all, 
and not “all except those we can wriggle 
out of—‘‘to be made under these pre- 
sents the pound sterling shall be con- 
sidered equal to, and shall be calculated 
after the rate of 10 rupees.” Sir, I now 
beg to move the Resolution which stands 
in my name. 


Amendment proposed, 


“To leave out from the word ‘That’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘in the opinion of this House, it is desirable 
that a Select Committee should be appointed to 
inquire into the grievances of the members of 
the Indian Uncovenanted Civil Services, with 
special reference to their pension and leave 
rules, and to the effect produced by the fall in 
the value of silver on their family remittances, 
their leave allowances, and their provision for 
old age”’—(Sir Roper Lethbridge). 


—instead thereof :— 


Question propneet, ‘That the words 
roposed to be left out stand part of the 
Bacetion.” 


*Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton): 
Sir, the House is not asked this evening 
to decide as to the justice of the claim 
put forward by the mover of the Resolu- 
tion; it is merely asked to decide 
whether a sufficient case has been made 
out to justify it in appointing a Select 
Committee to inquire into the grievances 
under which these clients of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for North Ken- 
sington (Sir R. Lethbridge) believe 
themselves to be suffering. I wish it to 
be understood that in supporting this 
Resolution to-night I support it solely 
from the standpoint that such an in- 
quiry is necessary and ought to be 
granted, and I am bound to say that, in 
my opinion, it is the fault of the Govern- 
ment of India alone that such a discus- 
sion as we have entered upon this 
evening has been brought about, because 


if Her Majesty’s Government had done | 
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that which it officially announced its in- 
tention to do—namely, if it had followed 
up the Public Service Commission by 
general Parliamentary inquiry— that 
inquiry would have covered the matters 
which have been brought before the 
House to-night, and we should have 
been spared the need for occupying the 
time of the House with the case we now 
feel it our duty to present. Ido not in- 
tend to follow the hon. Gentleman who 
has moved this Resolution in his carefub 
and elaborate statement of the .griev- 
ances he has just.laid before the House, 
because it seems to me that all Iam 
called on to do is to corroborate what 
has been said as to the need of an 
inquiry, and to give the House the 
reasons upon which it seems to me that 
the House ought to vote in favour of the 
Resolution. For my part, I wonder that 
the Government have not already given 
some intimation to those who have been 
pressing for the inquiry now asked that 
they are prepared to grant it; and I 
wonder at their not having done this, 
because, although I have no means of 
knowing what are the views of the noble 
Lord the Secretary for India (Lord 
Cross) I might well conceive that if he 
were here this evening, and had to reply 
to this proposal, he would say it was the 
farthest thing from his desire that any 
inquiry into these matters should be 
shut out; but that, on the contrary, he 
was disposed to regard this case as one 
in which an inquiry might well take 
place. I can, however, also fancy his 
saying, were he here to-night, that on 
talking the matter over with the able 
Under Secretary (Sir J. Gorst), who will 
presently answer me, that it had been 
suggested that he should urge upon the 
House as a reason why this inquiry 
ought not to be granted was that it 
would be premature. If that bea fair 
guess at the views entertained by the 
noble Lord—and I shall look with 
curiosity to the reply of the Under 
Secretary in order to know how far I 
may be wrong in my hazardings—I 
would suggest to the House that the 
inquiry which we ask for to-night is 
not only not premature, but that any 
such reason which may be used by the 
Under Secretary will fall entirely short 
of a complete answer to our request. I 
will here endeavour to anticipate what 
may be the possible reasons the Under 
Secretary may put to the House.: He 
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may tell us that there has been the 
Public Service Commission, that its 
Report is nowin the hands of the Govern- 
ment, that the Government are con- 
sidering it, and that, until the Govern- 
ment have considered it, it is not fair 
for this House to press upon the Govern- 
ment any demand for a further inquiry. 
I should hardly think that the able 
Under Secretary would regard that asa 
sufficient reply if he were to carefully 
think the matter over in his mind; 
because if he were to advance reasons 
such as these he is well aware that it 
would be open to any hon. Member to 
interrupt him by reminding him that 
the Public Service Commission had been 
expressly forbidden to examine into 
the matters as to which this House is 
asked to gran+ an inquiry, and that, 
therefore, it is quite impossible that 
that report can be of any help or utility 
in the consideration of this question, 
and I would further remind the hon. 
Gentleman the Under Secretary for 
India that at the time of the presenta- 
tion of the Report of that Public 
Service Commission there was a formal 
declaration on the part of the Indian 
Government itself, dated from Simla, 
in which it told the Public Service 
Commissioners that the investigations 
which were then being commenced were 
to be followed by a regular and ample 
Parliamentary inquiry. And here I 
would suggest to the House that if it 
thinks there is, at least, a very strong 
ease made out fur inquiry as to the 
claims submitted on behalf of a body of 
men who run considerable risks in 
regard to the climate they have to 
endure, and who are surrounded by all 
sorts of hostile influences, it will be 
futile to meet their claims by saying we 
ought to wait for the decision of the 
Government as to some slow method of 
re-organization or for some new mode of 
inquiry—we do not know what—which 
is not open to the public, or for conclu- 
sions which we shall not be able to 
challenge, and the only reasons for 
which we shall not be able to appreciate. 
I can imagine the hon. Gentleman the 
Under Secretary saying that this is an 
inquiry which he is obliged to refuse in 
the interests of the natives of India; 
and I can also understand his expressin 
his surprise—I do not mean any el 
rise on his part, because I am aware 
that nothing I could put forward would 
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surprise him—but still expressing that 
sort of surprise which he is able to 
utilize so effectively when he thinks itis 
likely to tell on the House—that I, of 
all other persons, should be the one to 
get up in this assembly and second this 
Resolution. Last year a different motion 
was submitted by the-hon. Member for 
Central Hull (Mr. H. 8. King), who 
asked the House to determine the matter 
by giving a specific judgment on the 
statement. He then submitted in favour 
of the justice of the claims then put 
forward without going through the 
process of a preliminary inquiry such 
as is asked for this evening. But at 
the present moment all the House is 
asked to dois to appoint a Committee 
to inquire as to whether the claims put 
forward on bebalf of the uncovenanted 
Service of India can be proved. The 
motion last year was that a verdict 
should be found. All that is now asked 
is not that the House should act as a 
jury to deliver a verdict, but that it 
should appoint a Select Committee 
generally to inquire as to whether the 
case, which has been put before the 
House two years in succession, has any 
foundation, and if the jury finds that it 
has then this House will be asked as 
the tribunal most capable of so doing 
to find its verdict. But what was the 
case put forward by the hon. Gentle- 
man the Under Secretary last year? It 
was that he had to defend a people 
whom he rightly described as the 
poverty - stricken Indian taxpayers. 
On behalf of those whom the hon. 
Gentleman so described, he appealed 
to this House not to injure the poor 
Europeans, and as to the natives they 
had imposed upon them a heavier 
salt-tax. But hard pressed as the 
natives of India are they dv not desire 
any injustice to their fellow subjects. 
They have to ask for redress for their 
own grievances and are not disposed to 
refuse inquiry into the grievances of 
others. <A _ self-denying Government 
like that represented by the Under 
Secretary of the moment might make 
even small economies in regard to some 
of the well-paid Indian officials, such as 
the Members of that Council which may 
possibly be useful, but which manages 
to hide most successfully the services it 
renders either to the natives or to the 
European subjects in India. ‘The dis- 
tinctions between the Motion of last year 
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and that of this year, is that the Motion 
of last year asserted a claim and asked 
the House to decide on it at once, whilst 
that of to-night only asks that a Select 
Committee may be appointed and that 
evidence may be taken as to whether 
the alleged grievance has any foundation 
or not. I understand from the slight 
motion of the head of the Under Secre- 
tary for India, that he thinks I have no 
right to express an opinion on behalf of 
the natives of India. I think I may tell 
him that in the movement which is now 
taking place in India—a movement 
which is necessarily confined to only 
a few millions, 2,000,000 out of the 
200,000,000 of the subjects of the 
Empire, because it is confined to the 
English-speaking population—there is 
a growing desire to break down the 
barriers which have been officially 
erected between the Europeans and 
the natives, and that with the know- 
ledge of the English language and 
customs, there is coming a hope that 
there may be more sympathetic and 
hearty co-operation between them. The 
whole of these natives through my mouth 
ask the House to grant this inquiry 
to-night. I had intended, but it is quite 
needless,’ to go into the legal point, 
dating back to the year 1813. I had 
proposed to do that because last 
year the Under Secrctary for India just 
framed a proposition, which if I appre- 
ciated his printed words, and under- 
stood his spoken words when I 
listened to them, rather suggested 
that prior to 1826 there were no 
pensions at all in India. That is not so, 
and the hon. Mover of the Resolution 
was perfectly accurate when he took 
back the Covenanted pensions to an 
earlier date, and the Uncovenanted 
pensions to 1815, and when he reminded 
the House that as long as the rate of 
exchange was high, and made a profit 
to those paying the pensions, there was 
no talk about that rate. The language 
used right through until you come to 
the despatch of 1862, which has been 
quoted, has only one bearing. I do 
not, however, ask the House to judge 
as to this, and I will not attempt to 
weary the House with the details 
respecting it. Nor will I indulge in the 
folly of asking the attention of the 
House to the services of men whose 
services must have been recognized 
even by the blindest. There is no doubt 
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that to English energy in facing con- 
ditions which even now are in some 
cases terrific, as is the fact row with 
those in Burmah, who have to face 
fever, and the pressure upon them of 
hostile life conditions, our position in 
India is due. I will not weaken a good 


.case by pleading the virtue of the client. 


Before the Committee, if it be appointed, 
they will make out a bond fide legal 
claim, or they will fail to do so. If the 
Government think they will fail, why do 
they refuse this inquiry? In that case 
no injury could be done to the native 
taxpayers. If, however, the Govern- 
ment think they will prove their case, 
then on behalf of the natives I say we 
do not want to be dishonest to those 
who are associated with us; and we 
claim the same honest treatment for the 
European servants of the State as for the 
native Civil servants. I will not at this 
hour occupy the time of the House 
further. The whole case has been com- 
pletely put by the hon. Mover of the 
Resolution, but I do ask the House to 
remember that. we are not to determine 
whether that case is made out, but only 
whether an inquiry should be granted 
to suppliants who come to you fora 
hearing, and who have no opportunity 
of obtaining it anywhere else. Before 
the Empire was in India Parliament 
rendered such appeals unnecessary by 
holding inquiries at stated periods into 
all matters connected with the Indian 
Service. That system does not prevail 
now. And we are to be told that a 
Public Service Commission which has 
nothing to do with the question, some 
finance inquiries which never went near 
it, some sort of departmental inquiry of 
which we know nothing, and over which 
we have no control, should be substituted 
for the Parliamentary inquiry which was 
always granted to suppliants here in 
previous cases. The natives join hand- 
in-hand with the Europeans in asking 
that this House should give them the 
opportunity of making out their case. 
tite, J. MACLEAN (Oldham): I had 
not intended to take part in this debate, 
at all events at soearly an hour, but I 
feel bound to do so in order to express 
the regret with which I have heard the 
speech just delivered by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton. My hon. friend 
the Member for North Kensington (Sir 
R. Lethbridge) stated the case for the 
Uncovenanted Civil Service clearly and 
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ably, but the hon. Member for North- 
ampton, who seconded the Amend- 
ment, seemed to me to be anxious rather 
to make a little political capital out of 
the case than to state the arguments in 
favour of the proposition before the 
House. The hon. Member says he 
speaks in the name of the natives of 
India, or of some considerable portion 
of them. 

*Mr. BRADLAUGH: I carefully said 
exactly the opposite. I carefully said 
that I could only speak for a compara- 
tively small number of the millions of 
India, because I could only speak for 
the English-speaking portion of them. 

*Mr. MACLEAN: Well, Sir, I do not 
see that there was the slightest necessity 
for bringing in on this occasion any 
reference whatever to the English- 
speaking natives. I do not see that they 
have any authority to decide what 
is to be done in this case. They are 
not the millions of India, and we 
do not appeal to them but to the Govern- 
ment of India to do justice in this case. 
I think it a great pity that the hon. 
Member should have taken advantage 
of this discussion to lecture the House 
on the grievances of the natives of India 
and to demand that some inquiry should 
bemade into their grievances. It appears 
that the natives of India, with whom he 
is acquainted, have put him up to en- 
gage in a sort of political intrigue, and 
they say that if justice is done to the 
Europeans they will ask the aid of the 
Europeans in obtaining a Parliamentary 
inquiry into their own grievances. 

*Mn. BRADLAUGH: I deeply regret 
to interrupt the hon. Member—— 

*Mr. MACLEAN: I decline to give 
way to the bon. Gentleman. The hon. 
Member is very fond of interrupting 
those who are opposed to him. He has 
had full opportunity for stating his case, 
and I appeal to the House as to whether 
I am misrepresenting his arguments. 
Well, Sir, the question to be considered is 
a very simple one. It is whether the Un- 
covenanted civil servants are fairly 
treated in having their pensions paid 
in rupees now that the value of the 
rupee is so seriously depreciated? I re- 
member an argument addressed to the 
House last year by a very eminent 
authority on political economy, the 
Chairman of Ways and Means (Mr. 
Courtney), to the effect that the Un- 
covenanted civil servants have really no 
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grievance because, although there has 
been a reduction of from 30 to 50 per 
cent in the amount of their pensions, the 
prices of all the commodities they have 
to purchase in England have fallen in 
an equal proportion, and therefore they 
are as well offas they used to be. That 
argument carried a good deal of weight 
in the House at the time, but I do not 
think it will stand careful examination. 
We all know that although prices have 
fallen in this country, the standard of 
living has been greatly raised, and men 
having to occupy a certain position in 
society find it as costly to maintain that 
position now as it was before there was 
a very considerable fall in prices. I 
think it will be generally admitted by 
all classes in this House that there never 
was a time when living was more 
luxurious and costly than at the present 
moment. I think, therefore, that 
argument may very well be put on one 
side. But it may be asked why should 
not this idea of dealing with the pen- 
sions of the Uncovenanted servants be 
applied to the Covenanted servants also ? 
My opinion is that the servants of the 
Crown in India are extremely well paid 
at this moment, that the pensions and 
pay were fixed at a time when the 
hardships of Indian service were very 
much greater than they are now. 
In supporting this proposal for 
an inquiry into the grievances 
of the Uncovenanted Service, I do 
not pledge myself for a moment 
against supporting the introduction 
at come future time of a scheme for the 
reduction of possibly all the pay and 
pensions of the services in India. But it 
is obvious that if the argument of the 
reduction of prices in this country is to 
have any force whatever agaiastthe pay- 
ment in sterling of the pensions of one 
class of servants it applies with equal 
force to the other classes of servants 
in India, and also to the pay of the whole 
Civil Service in Ragland. The salaries 
of all the permanent civil servants of 
the Crown in England}were fixed at a 
time when prices had not suffered that 
very serious deterioration which has 
been induced of late years. Thereis no 
doubt “that men in the enjoyment of 
fixed incomes in this country get a very 
great deal more for their money than 
they used to do, if you speak only of 
the prices of commodities. Therefore, 
if the argument applies at all, it ought 
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to apply all round, and I think it is a 
very unfair thing that the uncovenanted 
civil servants in India should be the 
body on which the experiment of apply- 
ing it should be made. I sympathize 
with them a good deal, because I do not 
at all accept the doctrine of the Member 
for North Kensington, that we ought 
to look forward to the day when the 
European servants in the service of the 
Crown in India will be extinguished 
except in the higher offices. The exist- 
ence of these uncovenanted servants was 
a great security for our rule. I sympa- 
thize with them very heartily because 
they have not the same interest at the 
India Office as the covenanted servants, 
who have men to speak for them and 
ask that their claims may be treated 
with indulgence. The uncovenanted 
servants therefore appeal to this House. 
If the Under Secretary for India talks 
of the sufferings to be endured by the 
natives of India, if they have to pay 
a little more on account of the concession 
of these claims, we may fairly say with 
regard to India as to other countries, 
that honesty is the best policy in the 
treatment of its public servants, and 
nothing will be lost to the people of 
India by giving fair play to these men 
who now ask for justice at our hands. 
*Mr. BRADLAUGH: Allow me to 
explain that my only reason for men- 
tioning the natives of India was that 
last year the Under Secretary stated that 
the natives disagreed with the claims 
put forward by the Member for Central 
Hull. It was because of that line of 
argument, and not from any claim to 


dictate to the House, that I spoke as I 
did 


Mr. MACNEILL (Donegal, 8.): I 
am pleased to think that this inquiry has 
been asked by this deserving body of 
men, and I hope it will be granted, for I 
consider it the highest prerogative of 
this House to help those to right who 
suffer wrong. I cannot but hope that 
the House will agree in thinking that 
the hon. Gentleman who moved the 
Motion and went into such details with 
respect to the grievances of these Gen- 
tlemen has made out a primd facie case 
for inquiry. I am sure that all of us 
were struck and interested by the very 
splendid speech delivered by Lord 
Dufferin the day before yesterday—a 
em in which he, coming home with 

his blushing honours on: him, fresh 
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from governing directly nearly two 
millions of people, and goverving in- 
directly one million more, said that one 
of the highest privileges any of these 
people whether natives or Europeans 
could have was the supervision. of 
the House of Commons. Two days 
after the delivery of that speech the 
House is given an opportunity not of 
coming to a judgment, but of exercising 
its supervision as regards the grievances 
of certain Indian public servants. 
The persons on whose behalf this motion 
is made are no fewer than 1,500, they 
are our own flesh and blood, and men of 
the same social position as Members of 
this House. Having endured extreme 
hardships in the trying climate of India 
they have come home occupying the 
position, always painful, of poor gentle- 
men, and the House is asked to grant 
an inquiry in order to see if their poverty 
cannot be made more tolerable. These 
men have justified by their noble actions 
British rule in India. When this country 
accepted the responsibility of governing 
India it accepted the responsibility of 
governing it in such a way as would 
justify it to its own conscience and to the 
conscience of Europe. We have endea- 
voured to develop the resources of India, 
to give it education, to make bridges and 
roads. By whom were all these vast 
and splendid efforts carried out? Not 
by the covenanted, but by the un- 
covenanted servants of India. I am glad 
the hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Bradlaugh) has pointed out that the 
natives of India are in favour of this 
inquiry. Ifthe educated Indians did 
not desire an inquiry into the grievances 
of these civil servants they would be 
guilty of the grossest injustice, for it is 
from the labour of these men that India 
has derived so much advantage. These 
men have managed to weld ce 
Easternand Western civilization. Surely 
in common justice they are entitled be 
an inquiry. I am not entirely bereft 
of personal motives in this matter. A 
great many of my fellow countrymen 
are in the service, and I got a letter from 
one of them only the day before yester- 
day. He writes— 

“ We ought not to be allowed to starve 
after spending all our lives in working for the 
Government.” 

That is typical of the feeling of the 
ublic servants. Lhavespecialreasonsfor 
vain the miserable circumstances of 
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some of these men, who, having spent 38 
years in the public service under the 
most trying conditions, are now endur- 
ing the miseries of genteel poverty. My 
friend encloses in his letter a photograph. 
I do not know whether it is a material 
one, but it shows how deeply these un- 
covenanted servants feel their position. 
It represents an uncovenanted servant as 
a sandwich man, but looking, as all the 
uncovenanted servants do, every inch a 
gentleman, and upon the board he is 
carrying are the words ‘‘A pensioner 
of the Indian Government.” If not 
actually, these men are morally beggars. 
On these grounds I hope the House 
will favourably consider the claims now 
put forward—claims that are backed by 
public opinion in India and by the 
Government of India in India, and sup- 
. by all the Anglo-Indian Press. 

do not want to bring in a word that 
may seem anything in the nature of 
intimidation, but I say that if this Reso- 
lution is opposed by the Government we 
know on whom to lay the responsibility 
of the opposition, the fifteen wise men 
who constitute the Council for India, 
who are powerful not for good but for 
mischief, and still baulk every effort of 
the Government of India. I hope the 
Secretary of State and the Under Secre- 
tary will exercise a firm and wise dis- 
cretion, and offer some solace to these 
deserving public servants who have had 
the word of promise kept to the ear and 
so broken to the hope. 

*CotonEL HILL (Bristol, 8.): I desire 
to give my general support to the Reso- 
lution what has been so ably moved and 
seconded. I do not propose to deal 
with it merely as a question of justice, 
though I hope that lever is sufficiently 
strong to move the House to grant this 
request, but I do so on the ground of 
public policy, and I venture stoutly to 
maintain that it is contrary to all sound 
commercial economy to allow a largeclass 
of public servants to remain in a state of 
chronic dissatisfaction smarting under 
what they consider a great injustice with- 
out making some attempt to remove their 
grievances. The few observations I pro- 
pose to make will be directed more espe- 
cially to one class, that of the engineers 
called ‘‘ Uncovenanted,” though I believe 
some years ago that term was ordered to 
cease to apply to them. The engineers 
of the public works of India have been 
more correctly described—the class I am 
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referring to—by the Commission lately 
sitting in India as “Imperial Engi- 
neers.” They are formed of three 
classes, the ‘‘ Royal Engineers,” the 
‘‘ Stanley,” and the ‘‘Cooper’s Hill” 
Engineers. These are all of the same 
social position; they have received 
similar education—in fact, I believe the 
expense of the Cooper’s Hill education 
is higher than that of the Royal Engi- 
neers—they are of equal skill and ability, 
as has been acknowledged by high 
authority; they are employed on simi- 
lar work, and several high authorities 
(Secretaries of State and Viceroys of 
India) have given them most clearly to 
understand, in official documents, that 
they were to be treated in a similar 
manner. Such was the recommenda- 
tion of the Public Service Commission 
appointed by the Government of India 
in 1886-7, which issued its Report in 
October last year. As a matter of fact, 
the Civil Engineers of India would be 
perfectly satisfied if effect were given to 
the recommendation of that Commission, 
and would accept it as a remedy for the 
grievances to which they are subjected. 
But no attention, so far as I am aware, 
has ever been given to that Report, or 
to the assurances of Secretaries of State 
and Viceroys to which I have referred 
either in mattersof pay, leave allowances, 
or pensions. This last is the most im- 
portant consideration and one as to 
which the greatest injustice can be 
shown. It is quite conceivable that 
officers may be prepared to accept the 
privationsof service in India—and I may 
remind the House that those privations 
are very considerable, not only from cli- 
matic influences, but the disadvantages 
of long years of separation from their 
children, if not from their wives—they 
may accept these privations as necessary 
conditions of a service into which they 
have voluntarily entered, but it is a 
very different thing when they see the 
provision for their old age in the way 
of pensions diminishing visibly before 
their eyes. To illustrate the injustice 
which these Civil Engineers of the 
Imperial Service are suffering, I will 
draw attention to a few facts. An 
officer of the Royal Engineers may be 
serving under an engineer of the Stanley 
or Cooper’s Hill type, and after 28 years 
of service the former retires on a pension 
of £500, while the latter has 5,000 
rupees or £333; the former may attain 
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to £700 sterling, while the Civil 
Engineer, who performs the same duties 
exactly, if he succeed in getting to the 
top of the tree (an advantage open to 
few indeed), he can only receive 7,000 
rupees or £466. I do not say that the 
pay of the Royal Engineers is too much. 

do not think it is, but I do maintain 
that the Stanley and Cooper's Hill 
Engineers receive too little ; it is less 
than they were given to expect by the 
terms of the agreement under which 
they entered the service, less than the 
Government themselves intended they 
should receive, less than suffices to 
maintain themselves and their families, 
and less than suffices for a decent provi- 
sion for old age when they retire after 
many years faithful service in India. I 
put it to the House, can the best services 
of these gentlemen be expected—is it 
possible for them with the best inten- 
tions to give their best services? No 
mercantile firm would for a moment 
think of maintaining in their service 
a staff of servants who were smarting 
under such a sense of injustice, working 
with such a mill-stone round their 
necks. Those who know the public 
works of India cannot but feel the 
money is very well spent upon them. 
What would be the cost of giving 
satisfaction to an important and useful 
class of public servants, compared 
with the difference that would be made 
in the cost of the works by having 
servants thoroughly well contented with 
their service, and striving to do the best 
they — could. These are honour- 
able, high-minded gentlemen, incapable 
of availing themselves of themany oppor- 
tunities which occur for increasing their 

ay while they are in India. It is most 
important that such a standard of ser- 
vice should be kept up. We heard 
something of the poor Indian ratepayer, 
but I am not quite so sure that he is so 
poor as has been represented, and as 
the hon. Member for Northampton put 
it, I am certain he is not so poor that he 
need wish to be dishonest., I would re- 
mind the House that the natives of India 
derive the greatest ible benefit from 
the good service of the gentlemen for 
whom we are pleading; and not only 
so, but they have benefited very largely 
by the circumstances which have in- 
jured the prospects of these gentlemen. 

here can be no doubt that the depre- 
ciation of the rupee has been, in many 
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parts of India, of very great service to 
the industries of the country. It has 
been asserted that gold can purchase 
more now than it used to do, and that 
may be so as regards luxuries, but I 
think there is not much question of 
luxuries on a pension of £333 a year. 
The cost of education, clothing, house 
rent, and many necessaries of life has 
not decreased, and in many instances 
the prices of these things have increased. 
But I do not think this is an argument 
that ought to atfect the merits of the 
case at all. If it were raised, it 
would be an argument for revising the 
whole system of pensions and salaries 
throughout India, and possibly at home 
also. I hope Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will see their way to grant this 
inquiry not only with a view to con- 
sidering the justice of the case—a great 
country like ours cannot afford to be 
unjust—but for the interest of the Public 
Service itself. 

*Mr. J. G. FITZGERALD (Longford, 
8.): I am desirous of supporting the 
Motion for inquiry, for there appears on 
the face of it a legitimate claim for 
redress of a grievance. Among these 
public servants whose cause we plead, 
there are many of the profession to which 
I have the honour to belong. I think 
it will be agreed that it is a misfortune 
amounting almost to ruination for a 
man to put his hand into his pocket and 
find that though he put £500 in he can 
only take 340 sovereigns out. These 
men have had to work, many of them, 
for 30 years before attaining to their 
pension in a foreign country under 
severe climatic disadvantages, and I 
think there can be no doubt that we 
ought to take the first step to inquire 
with a view to removing: the burden 
that rests upon the shoulders of these 
men through the depreciation in the 
value of the apes after ye are owe 
re in this coun m an 
os ail labour in Tati, The Un- 
covenanted servants assert, and I think 
justly assert, that they have been in- 
duced to enter this special branch of the 
service under pe very like false 
pretences. In the first place, some of 
them actually have covenants with the 
Indian Government; and in the second 
place, they assert they were induced to 
enter the service on the faith of official 

ses setting out that a certain 
amount of their pay would be deducted 
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which hereafter would be paid back to 
them in pension allowances. Nor has the 
hon. Gentleman who moved this Resolu- 
tion explained to the House that this pay 
was actually deducted at the time when 
the rupee was at the value of 2s., but 
then when the men had completed 
their term of arduous service, the 
Government of India turned round and 
said we can only give you back 1s. 43d. 
instead of the 2s. we stopped from your 
pay although we have had the interest 
of your money all this time. The 
Under Secretary for India will probably 
resist the granting of the commission on 
three grounds. In the first place, I ex- 
pect he will say that this unfortunate 
body of men have no case in law, and 
he will add, what we are constantly 
hearing from the Treasury Bench when 
we ask for redress of grievances, if 
you think you have a grievance, you can 
take legal action. But it is not an easy 
matter for an isolated and comparatively 
poor body of men to go to law with a 
rich Government. Then the hon. and 
learned Gentleman will ground his resis- 
tance upon solicitude for the poor Indian 
taxpayer, but as the hon. Member for 
North Kensington has shown we are 
anxious to save the taxpayer from the 
cost of legal proceedings. This new 
Radicalism of the hon. Gentleman 
the Under Secretary and his Party is 
becoming very apparent to the people 
of this country, itis simply an enamel 
with which they cover their Tory resis- 
tance to every appeal made to them for 
justice to any particular class. Surely 
if the Radicalism is not more apparent 
than real the friends of the new peasant 
proprietors of Ireland will not think it 
too Radical a measure to extend to this 
body of Indian civil servants the same 

rivileges extended to native gentlemen 
in the same service by paying them in 
pounds sterling that they may enjoy in 
their own country that repose which the 
native gentleman does for the amount 
he receives in rupees in India? I im- 
plore the House in dealing with this 
particular question, which, after all, is 
only the appeal of a small body of men, 
to consider how it can in any way affect 
the 200 millions of Indian taxpayers. 
How in the world can it improve the 
condition of Indian taxpayers, to place 
a certain tax on the salaries of 1,500 
men, when you leave alone the salaries 
of 4,350 other servants of the ‘same 


Mr. J. G. Fitzgerald 


{COMMONS} 
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class, and do nothing at all with the 
number of other officials who are under 
the Indian Government. I implore 
the House in considering this ques- 
tion to refrain from being d 

into the legal net, which the Under 
Secretary will undoubtedly spread 
for them, of obscure statutes and 
dried-up Acts of Parliament, and instead 
of dealing with this body of men on the 
narrow ledge of legal technicalities and 
ill-construed Acts framed by partizan 
lawyers for partizan purposes, to deal 
with it as the House of Commons ought 
to deal witle the claims of an honest 
body of men on the broader basis of 
honesty, justice, and equity. 

Mr. MALLOOK (Devon, Torquay): 
I will only detain the House a few 
minutes in expressing my hope that the 
Government will tell us they are not 
going to resist this inquiry. I served 
in India some years—not in either 
branch of the Civil Service—but I have 
a great many friends in both branches, 
and I know enough of the condition of 
those in both services to say that though 
the work of both is must important and 
hard and onerous in an equal degree, 
still all the prizes in India fall to the 
covenanted service. This is no ground 
of complaint by members of the un- 
covenanted service, and I was sorry to 
hear an hon. Member just now make 
that complaint. I do not think the un- 
covenanted servants at all complain that 
the covenanted servants have the best 
appointments. The uncovenanted ser- 
vants accepted their engagements with 
their eyes open, knew their em: 
ployment, and that they would be 
paid in rupees while in India; 
they recognised always that the cove- 
nanted service would have the better 
pay in India, better appointments, and 
they recognised also that they would 
have better pensions; but what they 
did not recognize was that their lower 
and more meagre pensions after retire- 
ment were liable to be cut down 20 or 
30 per cent below what they were given 
to understand would be received. Per- 
haps they ought never to have looked 
upon the pensions as likely to be paid 
in pounds, but all official notifications 
when they entered the service referred 
to the amount in sterling, £300 or £400, 
or whatever it might be. We have 
heard of profound scholars being sup- 
posed to think in Latin, and dream in 
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Greek, but I do not think it could have 
been expected of young men going to 
join the service in India that they would 
calculate their pensions in rupees, annas, 
and pies. Lord Dufferin a day or two 
ago, speaking in the City, referred to 
the Civil Service of India in the most 
eulogistic terms, and, as I read his re- 
marks, he referred to both branches of 
the Civil Service. He spoke in the 
highest possible terms of the manner 
in which they performed their adminis- 
trative and political duties in India, 
compared to which, he said, a great 
deal of the work of the House of Com- 
mons was mere child’s play, and I, 
having been in. India for some time, 
and in the Houce of Commons for some 
short time, am inclined to agree with 
Lord Dufferin. What has happened is 
this. The members of one branch of 
that service of which Lord Dufferin 
spoke so highly, owing purely to the 
accident that the pensions were fixed 
in rupees originally, after they have 
served long and faithfully in India 
come home and then find that not only 
do they receive 20 or 30 per cent 
less than they expected, but their 
pape res are decreasing every year. 

remember last year when the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer proposed his 
conversion scheme it was stated in this 
House and in another place, and I dare- 
say hon. Members heard the same thing 
repeated among their own constituents, 
that it was a very hard measure for 
widows and persons who had no faith 
in any security but the Funds that they 
should have their income suddenly re- 
duced so much, but they at all events 
had the opportunity in nearly every 
case of taking their capital out of the 
Funds and investing it elsewhere. 
These unfortunate men, on the other 
hand, who have fixed pensions, see 
their income falling every year, and 
have no hope of arresting the decline. 
I do hope the Government will recog- 
nize the position and give us an assur- 
ance that they will give this matter their 
most serious attention. 

*Sizr W. PLOW DEN (Wolverhampton, 
W.): Ido not think that any man who 
has had acquaintance with the Services 
in India will at all differ from hon. Mem- 
bers in the estimate of the arduous 
nature of the work performed by. the 
mén whose claims are now urged by the 


hon. Member for North Kensington, and 
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the effective manner in which their duties 
are discharged ; but that is hardly ‘a 
matter we have to consider in relation 
to the proposal brought before the Housé 
to-night¢ I must say that, although T 
agree with a portion of the argument of 
the hon. Member for North Kensington; 
I think he is not well advised in the 
manner in which he has framed his 
Resolution, because in that Resolution 
the House is called upon to commit 
itself to a very decided opinion that @ 
Select Committee should be appointed to 
inquire into grievances of the Uncéve- 
nanted Services, with special reference to 
their pension and leave rates, and the effect 
of the depreciation of silver on their 
pensions; but, as was just now men- 
tioned, the Public Service Commission, 
as I think it is called, has reported upon 
these matters. If hon. Menbers will 
turn to the Report-of the Commission, 
they will find that the whole of the 
question is virtually taken out of our 
hands unless we wish to mix our- 
selves up in it, and that the Commis- 
sion did report on these very matters. 
It seems to me it would be very rash 
for this House to pass such a censure as 
is implied in this Motion on the Govern- 
ment of India. The Indian Govern- 
ment are quite capable of dealing with a 
question of this character; in fact they 
are dealing with it now, and we have 
quite sufficient work of our own to do 
without interfering with work which 
can be best done in India by persons 
acquainted with the wauts of the Civil 
servants and the circumstances of the 
country. I agree with the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Kensington that the 
Government are bound to consider 
certain individual cases. Those gentle- 
men who joined the Service after the 
promulgation of the regulation of 1871 
must have been well aware of the nature 
of the pensions they would receive, but 
that was not the case with those who 
joined beforé the regulation was promul-’ 
gated. As an illustration of how harshly 
some of these Civil servants have been 
dealt with, I will mention that the bond’ 
under which one of these gentlemen 
took up his service in India, specifies 
that all payments to be made under the 
bond should be calculated at the rate of 
£1 to.10 rupees. In that bond, though 
reference is madé fo pension, it is not 


intimatéd it shall be'treated differently; ‘ 


or other ‘than ‘pay. | Again, ‘in the’ 
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rospectus of the Indian Office in 
Be tember, 1866, the salaries of the 
Indian Telegraphic Establishment were 
all designated in pounds and not in 
rupees. I think it is a great hardship 
that one method of payment should be 
adopted by the Government in India 
and another in England. What is 
sauce for the goose should be sauce for 


the gander. The Government has 
not been the goose in this matter. 
Out of a to of £12,224, which 


one official was entitled to for his 21 
years’ service, the Government have 
positively gained 20,461 rupees by the 
proceeding of taking the £ not at the 
rate of exchange, but at 10 rupees. 
Then why not take the pension at 10 
rupees £ as they had taken 
the pay? Whatever legal claim the 
Government may have to bind these 
civil servants to the terms of their bond, 
they have no moral right to do so. Special 
cases, of which there are not avery great 
number, ought to be fairly treated by 
the Government; and, therefore, I hope 
the Under Secretary of State for India 
will give an assurance on the part of 
the Government that individual claims 
shall receive equitable consideration. 
I regret very much that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Kensington has not confined 
himself to a specific class of cases. It is 
impossible for this House to take up the 
wkole question of the pay, pensions, and 
allowances to uncovenanted civil ser- 
vants. That matter is already being 
dealt with in an effective way by the 
Government of India. The subject is 
a large one and requires so much at- 
tention and consideration that it cannot 
be dealt with rapidly, but if the hon. 
Member the Under Secretary for India 
cannot give me the undertaking I ask 
for, if it is in order, I shall move an 
Amendment to the Resolution of the 
hon. Member for North my omy, 8 

*Mr. SPEAKER : The hon. Member 
cannot move an Amendment to the 
Amendment now before the House. 

*Sir W. PLOWDEN: Then, in that 
case, I will only impress on the Under 
Secretary for India the necessity of 
giving the House such an assurance as 

have indicated. 

*Taz UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir J. Gonar, 
Chatham): I can assure the House 
in answer to the ap that has just 
been made, that the Government are in 


Sir W. Plowden 
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the habit of dealing with every case 
that is brought before them on its 
merits. There are cases in which fur- 
lough allowances and even pensions 
have to be paid in sterling, in conse- 
quence of the peculiar and special cir- 
cumstances of the agreement entered 
into; and all these contracts are 
examined, not in the pettifogging 
spirit which the Member for Kensing- 
ton rather attributed to the Secretary of 
State, but with a sincere desire to do 
full justice, and to give the officers, 
whose admirable services have been 
rightly extolled, everything to which 
they are entitled. It is not a pleasant 
task to me to have to get up apparently 
to resist appeals that are made for in- 
quiries into alleged grievances. I can 
corroborate all that has been said as to 
the deserts of these officers. I have 
often had to praise them ; I have often 
appealed for a charitable construction 
to be put upon their acts; and I have 
no wish in any way to undervalue their 
services or to induce the House to 
believe that they do not merit their 
remuneration and their rewards. But 
when a claim is made for pensions to 
which after careful examination I am 
bound to say I do not consider these 
gentlemen to be entitled, I have to re- 
member that in this House I represent 
the taxpayer ofIndia. I should fail in 
my duty if I did not warn the House 
that it must not be generous with other 
people’s money, and in meting out 
justice to those who are entitled to the 
utmost cousideration we must also 
remember that the fund from which the 
money has to be paid is raised from the 
millions of poor taxpayers in India for 
whom we are trustees, and whose money 
we ought to administer with the utmost 
caution and care. The discussion has 
been rendered a little more difficult than 
it would otherwise have been by the 
enormous amount of canvassing to 
which individual Members have been 
subjected. It is not a matter in which 
our constituents generally take a lively 
interest ; but I suppose there is not a 
Member in the House who has not a 
relation or a friend or an influential 
supporter directly or indirectly in- 
terested in the question. I have been 
canvassed myself; I was canvassed 
by a lady, who in the strongest 
terms pleaded with me to support the 
Motion for inquiry by speech and vote, 
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and nothing but the fact of my being 
Under Secretary saved me from yield- 
ing to the temptation. There are two 
perfectly distinct classes of public ser- 
vants to be dealt with—first, the exist 
ing public servants in India, and, 
secondly, those who have retired from 
the service and who have to receive the 
pension they haveearned. The respec- 
tive interests of the two classes are 
different from each other, but they have 
been adroitly mixed up by somespeakers. 
I will deal with them separately. No- 
thing that I can conceive can be more 
detrimental to the interests of existing 
officers than the appointment of the 
roposed Committee, because there has 
heed sitting for two years in India the} 
Public Service Commission which has 
taken evidence that fills five volumes. 
Its inquiry was brought to an end a 
year ago, and since that time the 
Secretary of State and the Government 
of India have been actively engaged in 
elaborating a radical change in the 
public service in India. The matter is 
still under consideration, and therefore 
it would be unbecoming in me to indi- 
cate the conclusion at which the Secre- 
tary of State is likely to arrive; but it 
is a great mistake to suppose that he or 
the Government of India will be blindly 
led by the mere suggestions of the 
Commission. The vast mass of evidence 
is being considered and digested, 
and a plan for the reorganization 
of the service is far advanced, and, if 
the House does not interfere, is likely 
to be speedily matured and acted upon. 
It is clear you cannot deal with the griev- 
ances of any existing servants until you 
have settled what is to be the ultimate 
- upon which the public service of 
ndia is to be constituted. I bave listened 
to many of the grievances. I remember 
the grievances alleged in the debate of 
last year; and the Government have re- 
ceived many memorials and representa- 
tions pointing out weaknesses in our 
present system, all of which have been 
to the best of our ability considered 
and digested. Inthe new arrangements 
regard will be had to these representa- 
tions, and I trust the invidious dis- 
tinctions between the high officers of 
the Uncovenanted Service and those of 
the Covenanted Service now complained 
of may be done away with. You must 
obviously wait until this is done before 
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existing servants and how you can best 
remedy their grievances. It is the most 
earnest desire of the Secretary of State 
to consider every class of existing ser- 
vants as soon as the new plan is settled, 
to bring them into harmony with the 
new system and to remove their griev- 
ances. Now, I know that this plan will 
not suit the hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Bradlaugh). That hon. 
Member, who probably has not read the 
five volumes of evidence, is in favour of 
endless inquiry, and would overwhelm 
the Government with information. I 
hope the House will not fall into the trap. 


‘The hon. Member says he speaks for the 


educated classes of India, but he does 
not speak for the poor people, for those 
who really pay the taxes; the Govern- 
ment alone represents them and looks 
after their interests. It is in their in- 
terest and on their behalf that the 
Government are proceeding with prac- 
tical reforms, and they do not want the 
time of the House wasted in the endless 
inquiries to which the hon. Member for 
Northampton invites us. This con- 
sideration appears to weigh even in the 
mind of the hon. Member for Kensing- 
ton, who practically sinks the grievances 
of the existing service and concentrates 
his efforts upon the case of retired officers 
entitled to pensions, and the whole bur- 
den of his complaint was that these 
officers are paid in rupees and not in 
sterling. 

*Sir R. LETHBRIDGE: I am sorry 
to interrupt the hon. Member, but those 
who heard me will, I am sure, bear me 
out when I say that I directed my re- 
marks to the circumstances of all exist- 
ing members of the Departments which 
I enumerated—not only the retired, but 
the present servants of the Government. 

*Sm J. GORST: That was, no doubt, 
so, but the hon. Member has misunder- 
stood me. It was entirely in reference 
to their pensions, and not in reference 
to their position in the service that 
he spoke. My answer is that if the 
House were to have a Committee of 
that extremely limited scope, there is 
nothing to inquire into. The facts are 
perfectly well known already. They are 
these: The name “ Uncovenanted” is 
a misleading epithet. There is no such 
thing as a really Uncovenanted civil 
servant. Every man enters the service 
under a contract, which the Government 
are as much bound to keep as any gen- 
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tleman is bound to observe his contract 
with a servant. I approach this part of 
the question with some regret, because 
I have been denounced as likely to mis- 
lead the House by casting a net of law 
round it and by pettifogging legal argu- 
ments involving the obscurities of old 
statutes. I wiil not, however, qnote a 
single musty statute, but endeavour to 
deal with the case from the point of view 
of reason and commonsense. Now, one 
part of the contract of these gentlemen 
was that at a certain period they were 
to get a pension, which was to be paid 
in India in rupees. Up to 1862 all 
these pensions were paid in India in 
rupees. But gentlemen who came back 
to England had to employ an agent to 
receive their pensions and transmit them 
to this country. In the year 1862 it was 
represented that this was a great 
hardship, and in consequence of this 
representation the Government conferred 
upon them the boon of payment in 
London, but it was upon the express 
stipulation that the payment should be 
made in London at the official rate of 
exchange. The hon. Member for Ken- 
sington has shown a great anxiety that I 
should produce a certain appendix to the 
prospectus of the Cooper’s Hill College, 
in 1871, which the hon. Member was 
sure woull put my case out of Court. 
Weill, I experienced great difficulty in 
getting this appendix. But it was at 
length discovered laid on the Table of 
the House, printed with extraordinary 
expedition, and circulated among many 
Members of the House. I will call at- 
tention to the paragraphs of this docu- 
ment relating to the payment of pen- 
sions. This is the final paragraph of 
this document— . 

‘* An officer shall, on retirement, have the 
option of drawing his pension either in India or 
from the Home Treasury. After exercising 
his option on retirement, he may at a subse- 
quent period change the place of payment from 
India to England or vice versa. This change 
can, however, be allowed but once. The pay- 
ments in England will be made at the rate of 
exchange which is annually fixed in communi- 
cation with the Lords of the Treasury for the 


adjustment of transactions between the 
British and the Indian Exchequers.” 


*Sm R. LETHBRIDGE: Will my 
hon. Friend read the part referring to 
salaries ? 

*Sirz J. GORST: I do not see why the 
whole document should be read ; but the 
point about salaries is that they are de- 


Sir J. Gorst ‘ 
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scribed in rupees or pounds sterling, and 
the rupee is given at 2s., at which it 
stood in 1862 and for some years after- 
wards. But that does not affect the 
regulations under which the pensions 
are to be paid. The House will re- 
member that it was in 1862 that this 
stipulation as to payment of pensions 
was made. The rupee had for many 
years been 2s., and nobody supposed it 
would go down. It remained there until 
1872, and it was not until two years after 
that the downward tendency of exchange 
became marked. There is, however, no 
doubt whatever that by the fall in the 
rupee that has since taken place, these 
gentlemen have incurred very great loss. 
It is an extremely hard fate, and I can 
assure the House and assure the gentle- 
men concerned that nobody sympathises 
more deeply than I do with them in the 
loss—the unexpected loss—which many 
of them have sustained by the fall of 
the rupee. But they are not the only 
persons who have suffered by the fall of 
the rupee. If you were going in the 
excess of your generosity to make a pro- 
posal to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that he should make good the losses of 
these gentlemen, then you would at 
least be spending your own money. 
But because these gentlemen have in- 
curred a loss, expected neither by them- 
selves nor by the Government of 
India at the time when this agreement 
was made, what right have you to say 
that you will compel the taxpayers of 
India to make this good? Really 
in this debate I have listened with 
surprise, particularly to the hon. Mem- 
ber opposite, who has spoken as if the 
Secretary of State were some wealthy 
plutocrat, denying the just demands of 
the people upon the huge stores of gold 
and silver over which he had command. 
He talked about his having gained the 
sum of 23,000 rupees out of these gentle- 
men’s pockets. We have not gained a 
single sixpence. The taxpayer in India 
is not one penny the richer because of 
the fall in the rupee. He has had to pay 
in salaries all the rupees these gentle- 
men engaged for; he has had to pay in 
pensions every rupee stipulated for, and 
it is not his fault that when these rupees 
come to London, they have not the same 
purchasing power as they had at the 
time of the agreement. What right 
have you to say that it is the taxpayer 
of India who is to suffer the loss, who is 
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to give more than he undertook to give, 
because the rate of exchange is against 
him. Well, now, Ido not know quite 
whether the hon. Member for North 
Kensington really puts this on justice 
or generosity. He used very strong 
words, and he said he asked for justice 
and nothing but justice. Let me re- 
mind him that in this country he need 
not come to the House of Commons for 
justice. The Secretary of State has 
made a contract. If he does not keep 
that contract, ‘the law is open, and 
there are ‘deputies.’ Let them unplead 
one another.” The hon. Member says 
that no individual pensioner has suffi- 
cient wealth to go tolaw. But there is 
an association. Why does not the asso- 
ciation, if the Secretary of State will not 
fulfil the contract he has made, take a 
ease to the Courts of Law? I can under- 
take that no pettifogging objection shall 
be made. I can undertake that every 
facility shall be given for having the 
opinion of the Courts of Law upon the 
contract made by the Secretary of State, 
and that the decision once given shall be 
applied to every officer of the same class. 
But they will never take their case into 
Courts of Law, because they know that 
they have not a leg to stand on. A 
great deal was made about Mr. Gordon’s 
case by the hon. Member for North 
Kensington. Why not take Mr. Gor- 
don’s case as a test case? I can tell 
the hon. Member why the Secretary 
of State will not pay Mr. Gordon in 
sterling, because Mr. Gordon only con- 
tracted at the time he made his contract 
for a rupee pension payable in Calcutta, 
and because—according to Mr. Gordon’s 
contract—he is only entitled to draw a 
certain number of rupees as a pension 
from the Treasury of Calcutta. He 
draws it in London upon the express 
condition that he shall receive it at the 
Official rate of exchange. But we had 
another particular case quoted by the 
hon. Member. It is a good illustration 
how liable the Secretary of State is to 
misrepresention if he does deal with a 
particular case. This case was mis- 
quoted and misstated by the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Kensington and. by an 
hon. Gentleman from Talaed, who en- 
larged upon what has passed as an 
instance of the meanness and of the 
despicable and pettifogging practice of 
the Secretary of State for India. It was 
the case of an educational officer, and 
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I am happily able to tell the House ex- 
actly what the circumstances are. The 
House will remember that it was put by 
the hon. Member for North Kensington 
that when the Secretary of State would 
not pay, this Gentleman went into the 
City and consulted a firm of solicitors, 
whereupon the Secretary of State paid 
£1,500 to buy off his hostility. 

*Sir R. LETHBRIDGE: Not to buy 
off his hostility, I saidit was in appre- 
ciation of this gentleman’s very great 
and acknowledged abilities. 

*Sir J. GORST: Ah, yes, that is what 
the hon. Member said, but only those 
Members who were present in the 


House could appreciate the tone in. 


which it wassaid. It was not the words, 
it was the insinuation, which was cor- 
rectly caught by the hon. Member for 
Kerry. He interpreted the hon. Member 
for North Kensington’s tone, and trans- 
lated it into actual phrases. Now, this 
is what the case really was. It was the 
case of an educational officer who came 
home quite recently, either last year or 
the year before, from Lahore. This 
case had nothing whatever to ¢o with 
the question of the value of the rupee. 
The Punjaub Government had wihed 
that this gentleman should retire, 
retire, and had offered special terms of 
retirement which they said they would 
propose to the Secretary of State for 
India. When this gentleman arrived 
at home the Secretary of State could 
not sanction the terms which the 
Government of the Punjaub had offered, 
because they were quite ultra vires and 
beyond the scale. But upon having in- 
formation furnished him of a confiden- 
tial character showing that the Punjaub 
Government had actually made the 
offer, and that the officer had been in- 
duced to retire upon that offer, the Secre- 
tary of State offered this substantial 
sum of money to settle the case, That 
isthe special case which the Secre- 
tary of State dealt with on its merits, 
and this is the way the special case 
is made use of in the House of 
Commons. I hope I have said enough 
to the House to induce them to pause 
before they appoint a Committee for 
the purpose of dictating to the Sec- 
retary of State and to the Govern- 
ment of India, that they are to 
pay these gentlemen a pension for which 
they. have not contracted, and to 
which they are not legally entitled. 
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The hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Northampton, was quite right in saying 
I should not be surprised at his second- 
ing the Motion. Nothing surprises me 
in politics; yet had I been capable of 
feeling the emotion of surprise, I should 
have felt it when I heard an hon. Mem- 
ber, who is celebrated throughout the 
country for his opposition to pensions, 
who will scarcely allow pensions that are 
due to be paid in this country, insisting 
that the Indian taxpayers were to pay 
pensions that were not legally due; 
when I heard an hon. Member who 
renders himself, at least, in this House, 
remarkable for his appeals to consti- 
tutional and legal principles, trying to 
lead the House of Commons to usurp a 
function of which it has carefully and 
expressly divested itself—that is, inter- 
ference with the revenues of India. Let 
me remind the House of Commons that 
they have, by their own act, placed it 
out of their power to interfere with the 
revenues and expenditure of India. It 
is quite true that they have the most 
absolute control over the Secretary of 
State, but the Secretary of State himself 
cannot spend one single penny of the 
Indian revenue without the consent of 
the Indian Council—of men whom he 
cannot dismiss, of men whose actions 
he cannot control, and the consent of a 
majority of whom is absolutely essential 
before a single penny can be spent. 
When the House of Commons has, from 
obvious motives, and in the wisest 
spirit thus divested itself of the power 
of meddling with the revenues of India, 
is it constitutional, is it wise, is it 
legal for the House to appoint a Com- 
mittee for the purpose of dictating to 
the Secretary of State and to the 
Government of India that they are to pay 
out of the revenues of India money 
which is not legally due? Well, Sir, 
there is one more consideration which I 
must submit to the House before I sit 
down. I was made the subject of sneers 
and ridicule by the hon. Member 
for Northampton, who represents the 
educated, English-speaking, and am- 
bitious class of Indian natives, be- 
eause I ventured in the House 
of Commons last year to say that 
I stood up as the representative of the 
poor taxpayers. Well, I stand up as 
the representative of the poor taxpayers 
again. If there is one person in this 

ouse whose duty it is to ever be mind- 
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ful of the rights and of the interests of 
the poor taxpayers of India it is the 
person who in this House represents the 
Secretary of State for India. I think it 
would have a bad moral effect if the 
only interference, the only direct inter- 
ference of the House of OCom- 
mons in the affairs of India were to 
be the appointment of a Committee to 
exact more money from the Indian tax- 
payers, to be spent in London, to be 
paid in London, and to go into the 
pockets of Englishmen. I know some- 
thing of that agitation with which the 
hon. Member for Northampton is con- 
nected. I know that one of the com- 
plaints they make—it may be right or 
it may be wrong—is of the great drain 
upon the resources of India by reason 
of the enormous sums which they already 
have to pay in this country. Remember 
that India not only has to pay the in- 
terest upon her debt, she has to pay the 
interest upon large sums of money bor- 
rowed for the construction of her rail- 
ways; she has to pay for the English 
Army in India; she has to pay for the 
establishment of the India Office; she 
has to pay for an immense amount 
of stores which are purchased in this 
country; and all these payments, for 
which rupees have to be collected 
from the taxpayers of India, have 
to be made in sterling, and for every 
payment so made an extra 50 per cent 
has to be extracted from the Indian 
taxpayer to make up the amqunt. The 
Secretary of State has strug;sled, and is 
struggling now, to reduce the sum to 
the minimum, and any interference on 
the part of the House of Commons of 
the description proposed would thwart 
the Secretary of State. You may de- 
pend upon it there is every desire 
on the part of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to place the civil servants 
of India in such a position as to make 
them contented and happy. There is 
every disposition, as soon as the new 
order of things is created, to review in 
a generous spirit the position of the 
existing officers, and to bring them as 
early as possible under the new con- 
ditions. There is a determination to 
deal not only honestly, but generously, 
with individual cases, and where any 
officer can show that by the exceptional 
character of his agreement he is entitled 
to be paid in sterling, in sterling we 
shall pay him. But the Secretary of 
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State, unless compelled by the House of 
Commons, will not exact additional 
taxes from the people of India in order 
to pay gentlemen in England sums of 
money that are not due to them. 

*Mr. KING (Kingston-upon-Hull, 
Central): It must, Sir, be admitted that 
anyone, especially an almost untried 
Member like myself, is placed at some 
disadvantage in following so accom- 
plished a rhetorician as the hon. Gentle- 
man the Under Secretary for India, 
and I think that if the mover and 
seconder of this Resolution deserve 
nothing else, they surely deserve the 
thanks of the House for having extracted 
the speech we have just heard from the 
hon. Gentleman. He is always so 
eloquent, his periods are always so 
incisive, and his imagination is above 
all so fertile that it is a matter of delight 
to all his friends whenever he can be 
persuaded to get upon his legs in this 
House. But when my hon. Friend 
breaks from his reserve, and lets us into 
the secrets of his sanctuary, furnishing 
us with revelations from the proceedings 
of the India Office, he affords us an 
additional pleasure, and we must allnot 
only envy him his office, but congratulate 
him on his escape from the toils of 
the Uncovenanted Circe, like another 
Sampson who has got free from his 
Delilah. But when he wants to pro- 
hibit canvassing by the members of the 
Service, he forgets that to them it is a 
matter of hunger and starvation—that 
they cannot educate their children nor 
keep up their insurance—and that 
pinched as they are in their old age, 
they cannot help appealing to their 
friends to lend them a helping hand. 
The poor taxpayer argument is one that 
we have all heard before; in fact, the 
speech of my hon. Friend might almost 
be stereotyped for future use, because I 
warn him that this is not the last time 
he will hear of this subject or that an 
attempt will be made to get the House 
of Commons to inquire into it. On 
this occasion my hon. Friend divides 
the Service into two. He speaks of 
the existing men in the Service, 
and also of the pensioners, but he 
specially avoided any specific allusion to 
the latter except to promise special at- 
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which I am afraid will very seldom be 
found to be of any great advantage. 
The hon. Gentleman can only offer to 
allow these persons to take any case they 
like into Court, but will he eke under- 
take that their acquiescence will not be 
in bar pleaded? I do not intend to take 
up much of the time of the House at so 
late an hour, but as the House is aware 
of the interest I take in this subject, I 
hope I may be allowed to refer to one or 
two points, which, I think, may tend to 
put upon the matter a somewhat different 
complexion to that which it has been 
made to assume in the speech of my 
hon. Friend the Under Secretary. The 
hon. Gentleman is fond of going over the 
argument that up to 1862 the pensions 
were only paid in India, and that then 
@ special arrangement was made as to 
how pensions were to be _ in this 
country. I have here a Return which I 
myself moved for, but before going into 
it, I may say that I believe the pen- 
sions of the Uncovenanted Service were 
in more cases than one up to the year 
1862 paid in sterling. The Return which 
I have here shows that upwards of 
150 of the Uncovenanted civil servants 
were drawing in sterling in this country, 
and in reference to this matter I 
should like to read to the House an 
extract from the despatch of the old 
Court of Directors of the East India 
Company, dated the 28th February, 
1855. And here I must first ask the 
House to remember that the existing 
pensioners, or at any rate most of them, 
must have entered the service about that 
time, because 30 years is about the 
period of service an Uncovenanted 
civilian has to fulfil, five years being 
allowed for furlough. ell, at that 
time the despatch written to India 
said— 

‘* You have also brought to our notice that 
the pension rules of 1831 appear to require some 
amendment, especially in re to the cases 
of highly paid appointments of from £1,000 to 
£2,400 per annum, the occupants of which ap- 
pointments, if invalided after 30 years’ service, 
are entitled under the present rule to receive a 
half pension varying from £500 to £1,200 B asd 
annum, whereas the Covenanted servant, 

25 years’ service, receives a pension from the 
Government of only £500 per annum in any 
case. Inthe above particular we concur in 
thinking the present rate to be defective, and 
we desire that a clause be introduced providing 
(as respects persons hereinafter appointed to the 
service) that in no case shall a larger pension 
than £400 per annum be granted to Un- 
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covenanted servants receiving salaries above 
that amount; whether the retirement be from 
ill-health (after either 20 or 30 years’ service) 
or without a medical certificate after 35 years’ 
service, under the authority conveyed in the 
despatch of May 5th, 1854, No. 18. With re- 
ference to your suggestion that you should 
receive authority to make a general revision of 
the pension rule, we shall be ready promptly to 
consider the subject of any further alterations 
to be made, until they shall have been sanc- 
tioned by -us.”’ 


Again, in accordance with the despatch, 
above quoted, the Government of India 
published a Resolution under date May 
19th, 1855, to the effect 


‘‘ That in no case (as respects persons herein- 
afterappointed tothe Uncovenanted Service) shall 
alarger pension than £400 or Rs.4,000 per annum 
be granted to Uncovenanted servants receiving 
salaries of Rs.750 to Rs.1,000 a month, nor a 
larger pension than £500 or Rs.5,000 per 
annum to Uncovenanted servants receiving 
salaries above that amount, whether the retire- 
ment be from ill-health (after either twenty or 
thirty years’ services) or without a medical 
certificate after thirty-five years’ service.” 


Now, there is not one syllable 
in that despatch as to rupees or ex- 
change except the deliberate promise of 
£500 per annum to those who come in 
after the 28th February, 1855, those 
who were in service before the 28th 
February, 1855, being entitled to half- 
pay. The case of Mr. Forjet shows that 
the India Office admits the accuracy 
of this statement. On the 25th March, 
1862, the Government of Bombay wrote 
to the Secretary of State the following 
letter :— 

“Mr. Forjet, it appears, has served the Go- 
vernment continuously for upwards of 35 years, 
and his conduct during that period has been 
uniformly good. . . . He is therefore entitled, 
in accordance with the 9th paragraph of the 
Orders of the Court of Directors of the 5th May, 
1854, No. 18, to a pension of 600 rupees a 
month, or £720 per annum, being half of his 
salary during the last five years of his service.” 


This shows that Mr. Forjet was at least 
allowed to draw £720 per annum. Now, 
in regard to what has been said with 
reference to the Public Service Commis- 
sion, the fact has already been alluded 
to that that Commission was expressly 
prohibited from inquiring into the 
grievancesof the Uncovenanted servants, 
and therefore it is unfair to say that 
those grievances were considered by 
them. I must here repeat that all we 
are asking for is an inquiry. I can- 
not enter much further into the 
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arguments in favour of thispro 
as it would be impossible within 
the limits of the time now at our dis- 
— to deal with this subject in all its 
earings. I have shown that in one 
particular case in which a man had an 
undoubted claim to the service, he suc- 
ceeded in getting it, but there are 12 
other gentlemen who are now pensioners 
who have petitioned the Secretary of 
State in reference to their claims. Those 
petitions have been referred to the Go- 
vernment of India, and have, of course, 
been duly pigeon-holed, no redress 
being apparently permissible. This is 
the way in which the promise to con- 
sider individual cases appears to be 
carried out. [ am speaking with per- 
fect accuracy when I say that these 
cases were on all fours with Mr. Forjet’s 
case. Those gentlemen who were in the 
service prior to 1855 are most assuredly 
entitled to sterling pensions. 

Sm JOHN GORST: I would remind 
the hon. Gentleman that that case has 
not been brought forward before, but 
I may add that a despatch was sent to 
the Government of India recommending 
the desirability of dealing with the case 
as expeditiously as possible. 

*Mr. KING: That is what I was say- 
ing. I will now only say in conclusion 
that we who support this Resolution 
believe a Committee of this House 
would be a fair and impartial tribunal, 
and we shall have no fear whatever in 
going before it. If that Committee 
should decide against us, we will accept 
its decision, and in that way you may 
end the question—end a very dangerous 
agitation which is now injuring the 
public service of India and sapping the 
good feeling and loyalty of the Civil 
Service in that part of the world. Such 
an inquiry seems to me to be in every 
way desirable, and I cannot understand 
on what grounds my hon. Friend refuses 
it. The hon. Gentleman says he has a 
good case. We are asking him to 
listen to the appeal of our fellow citizens 
in India. e are sorry they cannot 
appear at the Bar of the House of Oom- 
mons. No employer of labour finds it 
desirable or safe to disregard his pledges 
to his employés, and certainly no just 
employer can reasonably refuse to ex- 
amine into the grievances of those he 
employs. These Uncovenanted civil 
servants appear before the House of 
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Commons, through us, and ask for an 
inquiry with a view to the redress of 
their grievances. They are unable to 
appear here in person, but they could 
appear before a Committee up stairs ; 
and I say it is the duty of the House, 
under the Act by which the Government 
of India was transferred from the East 
India Company to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, not to shrink from the 
responsibility which is here involved, 
but at once to enter upon the investiga- 
tions now humbly asked for. 

Mr. H. CHAPLIN (Lincolashire, 
Sleaford): I haveconsiderablesympathy 
with the Motion of my hon. Friend 
behind me, for it forms part of a much 
larger question which I hope, before 
many days have elapsed, we may have 
an opportunity of discussing. Two 
things appear manifest from the Debate, 
that the Uncovenanted servants have a 
substantial grievance, and that they are 
not likely to get much from Her 
Majesty’s Government on this occasion, 
to judge from the speech of the Under 
Secretary for India, who said that nothing 
could be done until the plan now under 
the consideration of the Indian Council 
was settled. But what is this plan and 
when will it be produced? When are 
these unfortunate civil servants to ex- 
pect to derive any advantages from it? 
Certainly my hon. Friend professed a 
desire to assist these officials, but he 
also said that he had regard for the tax- 
payers, and could not at their expense 
give this relief. I confess these refer- 
ences of my hon. Friend to the interest 
of the Indian taxpayers fill me with 
rejoicing. What is the present position 
of the taxpayer inIndia? What isthe 
special, enormous grievance from which 
he is now suffering? To understand 
this the House must remember that 
India owes an enormous sum which has 
to be paid in gold. It amounts to 
fifteen millions a year, and the whole 
revenue out of which the sum is paid is 
collected in silver. Whatis the meaning 
of that? Now that the rupee is only 
worth ls. 4d. instead of something 
approaching 2s., which was formerly its 
value, it takes an enormously increased 
revenue to meet the debt of 15 millions, 
which India is bound to pay to us 
every year. If the Government and 
Parliament of this country could see its 
way to grappling with this larger ques- 
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tion to which I have referred, one of the 
immediate results would be that the 
Government would not only got rid at 
once of a grievance of the Uncovenanted 
Civil Service, but they would be able to 
relieve the taxpayer in India, for whom 
my hon. Friend has professed such 
enormous interest, of taxation to the 
extent of something like six millions a 
year. I think that recent inquiries into 
this subject have produced a good deal 
of evidence, showing indisputably that 
the Uncovenanted. civil servants of 
India have a grievance in this direction, 
and unless the Government can see its 
way to favourably considering our views 
on the wider subject to which I have 
referred, I confess I cannot understand 
the objections which are raised to the 
appointment of another Committee to 
inquire into this subject. The Under 
Secretary for India says the only result 
of such a Committee if its views proved 
unfavourable to my hon. Friend, would 
be to impose further burdens on the 
unfortunate taxpayers of India. I do 
not agree with him ; .I do not see the 
least necessity for such an outcome of 
the inquiry? On the contrary, on 
referring to the terms of my hon. 
Friend’s Motion, what do I find? He 
moves :— ut 

‘That, in the opinion of this House, it is 
desirable that a Select Committee should be 
appointed to inquire into the grievances of the 


Members of the Indian Uncovenanted Civil _ 


Services, with special reference to their pension 
and leave rules, and to the effect produced by 
the fallin the gold value of silver on their 
family remittances, their leave allowances, and 
their provision for old age.” 

Now, I think it is more than likely that 
the result of such an inquiry would be 
not to impose further taxation, but to 
supplement and support the recom- 
mendations of one-half of the Royal 
Commission on Gold and Silver, and 
thereby assist in the settlement of this 
and other important questions. 


The House divided:—Ayes, 122; 
Noes, 86.—(Division List, No. 136.) 


MERCHANT SHIPPING PILOTAGE 
BILL (No. 243). 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That this Bill be read a second time.” 
*Sm M. HIOKS BEACH: This is a 
Bill embodying someof the recommenda- 
tions of a large and representative Oom- 
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mittee of the House which carefully 
inquired into the subject. Controversial 
points have been left out of this Bill, 
which is, among other matters, intended 
to secure the better representation of 
pilots on Pilotage Boards, and to deal 
with their friendly and sick funds so 
as to secure better management. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): Can the right hon. Gentleman 
assure us that the Bill does not contain 
these provisions to which such serious 
objection was taken last year by hon. 
Members on this side of the House ? 

*Sm M. HICKS BEACH: I can 
assure the hon. Member that the Bill 
does not raise those controversial points. 

Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Monday next. 


DIVORCE (ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND) 
BILL (No. 14). 


Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That this Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston): I do 
not think a Bill of this kind should 
be introduced without explanation and 
at this hour of the night, and I there- 
fore beg to move the Adjournment of 
the Debate. 


Motion made and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now Adjourned.” 


Mr. W. H. HUNTER (Aberdeen) : 
This isa one clause Bill. I ought to 
mention to the House that I was fortu- 
nate in the ballot in drawing an early 
om I intended putting the Bill down 
or the 27th March, but by a verbal 
mistake I gave in the date as the 27th 
April, and therefore lost the opportunity 
I should otherwise have had of getting 
the Bill debated. I would suggest that 
as the Bill is of one clause only, it 
would be possible to read it at once and 
debate the principle in Committee, 
otherwise I fear it will have to stand 
over to another year. 


Debate adjourned till Tuesday, 18th 
June, at Two of the clock. 


LAW CLERKS (IRELAND) BILL (No. 180). 
Order for Second Reading, read. 


Motion made and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Sir Michael Hicks Beach 
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Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, N.): I hope 
the House will assent to the Second 
Reading of this Bill. ' 

Mr. DDEN : I do not think that 
this is a Bill which can be read a 
second time without discussion. I think 
the object of it should be explained to 
the House. As the right hon. Gentle- 
man must be aware, it makes a very 
considerable change in the existing 
state of the law as regards a very im- 
portant Irish profession. I believe 
that Irish solicitors themselves are of 
opinion that the provisions of this Bill 
should not be assented to. I beg to 
move the adjournment of the Debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Debate be now adjourned.” 


Mr. CONYBEARE: I must say I 
think we have a right to congratulate 
the hon. and learned Serjeant on the 
successful manner in which he has 
wasted several minutes of the time of 
the House. I think it is a great 
achievement of the party of law and 
order. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member is not speaking to the 
Motion. 

Mr. SEXTON: I have only to say 
that the Bill is an extremely simple 
one ; it is only intended to make more 
easy admission to the profession of 
solicitors. Ido not think the body of 
solicitors are opposing it. Will the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman take 
from me an assurance that if the Bill 
is read a second time now we will give 
a favourable reception to any Amend- 
ments he may suggest ? 

Mr. MADDEN: I can only speak 
again by the indulgence of ‘the House ; 
but I would like to point out that the 
Solicitors Bill deals with this as well as 
other important questions, and it 
appears to me it will be better to deal 
with this subject when in Committee 
on the Solicitors Bill. 


Debate adjourned till Monday next. 


DISPENSARY HOUSES (IRELAND) ACT 
(1879) AMENDMENT BILL. (No. 120). 
Order for Committee read. 

It being One of the clock, Mr. Speaker 
adjourned the House without Question 


ut. 
- House adjourned at One o’clock 
till Monday next. 
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LORD ASHTOWN’S AND LORD DUNAL- 
LEY’S CLAIMS TO VOTE FOR REPRE- 
SENTATIVE PEERS FOR IRELAND. 


Ordered, and directed, 


That a Certificate be sent by the Clerk of the 
Parliaments to the Clerk of the Crown in Ire- 
land, stating that the Lord Chancellor of the 
United Kingdom has reported to the House of 
Lords that the right of the Lord Ashtown and 
the Lord Dunalley to vote at the elections of 
Representative Peers of Ireland has been 
established to the satisfaction of him the said 
Lord Chancellor ; and that the House of Lords 
has ordered such Reports to be sent to the said 
Clerk of the Crown in Ireland ; and it is hereby 
also Ordered, That the said Reports of the said 
Lord Chancellor be sent to the Clerk of the 
Crown in Ireland. 


The Lord Plunket—Took the Oath. 


CAPE COLONY—RETIREMENT OF SIR 
HERCULES ROBINSON. 


QUESTIONS— OBSERVATIONS. 


Ture Eart or CAMPERDOWN: My 
Lords, seeing the noble Lord the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies in his 
place, I wish to ask him a question with 
reference to a statement which appears 
in the public Press this morning. It is 
stated that it is not probable that Sir 
Hercules Robinson will return as 
Governor to the Cape. I wish to ask 
the noble Lord whether there is any 
truth in the statement ? 

*Lorpv KNUTSFORD: My Lords, it 
is true that Sir H. Rebinson has decided 
to retire, and that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have accepted that resignation. 
Questions requiring very careful con- 
sideration have lately arisen in South 
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Africa, and Her Majesty’s Government 
desired to learn from Sir H. Robinson 
himself his views upon these and other 
subjects. Sir Hercules Robinson came 
over and has stated to me his general 
views, and they will shortly be brought 
under the consideration of Her Maj — 
Government. It is evident that Her 
Majesty’s Government could not imme- 
diately, and without the full considera- 
tion which the importance of the case 
demands, give that assurance of concur- 
rence and support which he desired. I 
gladly take this opportunity of express- 
ing to your Lordships the deep sense 
which Her Majesty’s Government enter- 
tain of the very exceptional and valuable 
services which Sir H. Robinson has 
rendered during his prolonged tenure 
of office at the Cape. By his able 
administration of other important 
colonies he has earned a high and 
well-deserved reputation, and by his 
services to the Cape Colony and, indeed, 
I may say the whole of South Africa, 
he has not only maintained but added 
to that reputation. Perhaps I may be 
allowed to add that in the settlement of 
the questions under consideration, it will 
be especially the desire of Her Majesty’s 
Government to maintain those friendly 
and cordial relations with the South 
African Republic and the Orange Free 
State which Sir H. Robinson did so 
much to secure. 

Toe Eart or CARNARVON: My 
Lords, I was not aware until I came 
into the House this moment that this 
important question had been raised, 
and in ordinary circumstances I cer- 
tainly should have preferred to remain 
silent. But inasmuch as Parliament 
rises in 24 hours, and as the subject is 
one of such great moment, I feel it 
would not be right to refrain from 
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making a few observations on the sub- 
ject. If your Lordships think, how- 
ever, that I may be out of order in 
doing so, I shall put myself in order by 
moving the adjournment of the House. 
I heard with pleasure the remarks 
which my noble Friend, the Colonial 
Secretary, made with reference to Sir 
Hercules Robinson’s past career. He 
did not, in my opinion, express too 
strongly the praise which is due to that 
eminent public servant. For 47 years 
Sir H. Robinson has discharged succes- 
fully all the most important duties 
that can fall to the lot of a Colonial 
Governor. He has had tasks placed 
upon him from which most men would 
flinch. He has accomplished them with 
admirable judgment, capacity, and 
loyalty to the Crown. He carries with 
him into retirement an unblemished 
character; and I say deliberately that I 
know no one in the ranks of the Colonial 
Service who is more entitled to the 
highest eulogies that can be passed 
upon him than is Sir Hercules Robin- 
son. But there is something more than 
this. He united to success in adminis- 
tration a special and exceptional know- 
ledge of South African affairs. I ven- 
ture to say that there is no man living 
who is so well qualified to speak, who 
is so intimately familiar with that 
network of difficult politics which exist 
in South Africa; and he has succeeded 
partly hy his wide knowledge, partly by 
capacity, partly by character in inspir- 
ing a sense of confidence in the Govern- 
ment, in the Parliament, in the people 
of South Africa, and also in the Orange 
Free State and the Transvaal. My 
noble Friend, the Colonial Secretary, 
touched very lightly indeed upon the 
reasons which had induced Sir H. 
Robinson to retire, and knowing, as I 
do, those reasons, judging of them also 
from that which is public property—the 
telegram which has appeared in the 
newspapers—-I do not think I shall be 
acting fairly by Sir H. Robinson if I 
do not point out to your Lordships that 
the reason why he retires is not so much 
that his policy should be considered 
here at home, as it is that Her Majesty’s 
Government, as I understand, distinctly 
refuse to give an assurance of that sup- 

rt without which he cannot return to 

is arduous duties. My Lords, the 
telegram which appeared in this morn- 
ing’s papers distinctly stated that, and 
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I do not think the Colonial Secretary 
will for a moment attempt to qualify it. 
The words of the telegram are to the 
effect that inasmuch as Her Majesty’s 
Government are not prepared to give 
an assurance that they agree with and 
are prepared to give support to Sir H. 
Robinson, on those grounds he has felt 
it to be his duty to retire. It isa very 
serious matter, my Lords. I do not 
know that there has been anything in 
Colonial politics for many years that is 
altogether more grave or possibly 
pregnant with more serious results. 
Sir H. Robinson came home to discuss 
his position. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment tell him, as I understand, that 
they are not prepared to acquiesce in 
his views, or to support him. What is 
the policy which is thus, I was going to 
say, indirectly, but I will say, emphati- 
cally, disapproved? My Lords, there 
has been, I perceive, in some of the 
public prints a misunderstanding as to 
particular phrases and termsin Sir H. 
Robinson’s speech when he left Cape 
Town amid an ovation—there is no 
other word for it—of all classes and 
sections of the community; there has 
been some misunderstanding here in 
England as to the precise value of some 
of the words he used, and which the 
English people have naturally misunder- 
stood, but which are perfectly well 
known to colonial ears. The policy 
which Sir H. Robinson enunciated in 
that speech, I say deliberately, was an 
old policy, a policy that had been 
pursued for years; certainly pursued 
during the whole tenure of office of my 
noble Friend the Colonial Secretary. It 
was a policy which had received his 
sanction and the sanction of Her 
Majesty’s Government ; it was one which 
I cannot conceive being called in question 
as containing any new or doubtful 
elements. My Lords, the policy was 
simply this. It was the policy of 
responsible Government, the acceptance 
of responsible Goverament in its fulness, 
as against some theory of establishing 
Crown colonies in the centre of South 
Africa, Crown colonies cut off from the 
sea, Crown colonies with which we can 
have no connection except through 
responsible Governments, Crown colon- 
ies, in fact, which would have to depend 
absolutely for their very existence upon 
those responsible Governments. My 
Lords, though there are many outlying 
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districts in that part of South Africa 


‘which for a time it may be necessary to 


govern as Crown colonies—it is reason- 
able, it is necessary, that they should 
perhaps be so governed, some as Crown 
colonies, some as protectorates, some as 
falling within the sphere of Imperial 
influence—I challenge any man to read 
the speech of Sir H. Robinson and to 
doubt that, when he spoke of those 
Colonies, he did not mean that they were 
to be absorbed immediately, but that in 
the fulness of time and when the occa- 
sion came they would ultimately devolve 
upon Cape Colony. That is my view; 
that is the belief of every man who 
knows the subject ; and Sir H. Robinson 
distinctly so stated. My Lords, my 
noble Friend the Colonial Secretary has 
stated in the few remarks he has made 
that the idea of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment is that they must consider maturely 
the policy of Sir H. Robinson. I think 
my noble Friend when he advanced a 
doctrine of that kind can hardly have 
reflected upon what he said. 

*Lorpv KNUTSFORD: I did not 
say that that was the idea of Her 
Majesty’s Government; what I said was 
that grave questions had lately arisen 
in South Africa, and that the Govern- 
ment desired to have the opinion of 
Sir H. Robinson upon them. 

‘ne Eart or CARNARVON: Then, 
my Lords, I must ask on what ground 
is it that this experienced administrator, 
this successful Colonial Governor, is dis- 
approved? Because Her Majesty’s 
Government, in the words of the tele- 
gram, if it is correct, will neither ac- 
quiesce in his policy nor support him in 
South Africa. I do not think my noble 
Friend or any one else can explain this 
apparent inconsistency. There is a 
great deal to be said on this matter, 
much more (for it is an immense sub- 
ject) than I cantrouble your Lordships 
with this evening. I shall, however, 
deliberately and distinctly assert three 
things at this moment—first of all, 
whatever be the result of the delibera- 
tions of Her Majesty’s Government, 
whosoever they may choose to goout to 
South Africa to succeed Sir H. Robin- 
son must pursue the same course of 
policy which he has pursued and which 
he has enunciated. No one who knew 
anything ofthis matter and went out 
with different views would be other 





himself in direct opposition to the 
Colonial Government and Parliament; 
he would go tocertain defeat ; and what- 
ever others less familiar with this ques- 
tion may think, the Colonial ery! 
knows enough to understand that 
am speaking the indisputable truth. 
Secondly, he must not only go prepared 
to carry out the policy of his disapproved 
predecessor, but he must be prepared 
to enunciate publicly that he agrees 
with Sir H. Robinson and is prepared 
to carry out that policy. My toate if 
that be so, men will ask again why you 
sent out a successor who is to be iden- 
tified with that very policy which you 
are now directly disapproving, and why 
you do not send out the man who has 
been more than any other identified with 
the politics of South Africa? Thirdly, 
whoever goes out, however high his at- 
tainments or his position, will have to 
meet this difficulty—he will find it 
extremely hard to persuade the people, the 
Government, the Parliament of Cape 
Colony,the two Dutch communities of the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State, 
that he goes bond fide to carry out the 
policy which I say has been indirectly 
condemned here. My Lords, I am 
exceedingly sorry to find this fault. My 
noble Friend the Colonial Secretary will 
do me the justice to admit that I have 
never been fond of fault-finding, and I 
have on more than one occasion sup- 
pressed my opinions out of deference to 
my noble Friend when I have disagreed 
in certain measures that were taken. 
But, my Lords, we are now on the verge 
of very dangerous troubles which may 
become most grave if they are aug- 
mented by any mismanagement here at 
home; and I should consider myself 
wrong ifI did not on this, almost the 
last occasion which offers, to the best of 
my ability signal the perils which I see 
ahead. 

*Tuoe Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, I was not in my place at the 
beginning of this discussion, but I 
believe I am right in saying that the 
noble Lord at the head of the Colonial 
Office announced that Sir H. Robinson 
has resigned. 

*Lorpv KNUTSFORD: Yes. 

*Tuz Eart or KIMBERLEY : My 
Lords, I could not allow this opportunity 
to pass without expressing my sen se 
also, as the noble Earl has done, of the 
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been rendered to this country and South 
Africa by Sir H. Robinson. It was my 
‘lot to advise Her Majesty to send Sir H. 
Robinson to South Africa in circum- 
stances of extraordinary difficulty ; 
though this is happily not an occasion 
when I need recall to your Lordships the 
controversies which arose and the diffi- 
culties and calamities which developed 
during the period which preceded his ap- 
pointment. Whatever may have been 
the opinions as to the policy then pur- 
sued, I think there is no difference as to 
the manner in which Sir H. Robinson 
carried into effect that policy. He had 
to conduct the negotiations for the final 
arrangements with the Transvaal in 
which he displayed a moderation, tact, 
good sense, and loyalty to the Govern- 
ment at home beyond all praise. Since 
that time Sir H. Robinson, during many 
years, has presided over the Govern- 
ment of Cape Colony—a Government 
which my noble Friend the Colonial 
Secretary will, I am sure, agree with me 
is the most difficult Government under 
the British Crown; and he performed 
that arduous task with such signal 
success that on leaving the colony he 
had, what is without precedent, the 
universal approval of all classes of 
the colonists over whom he has been 
Governor. Now, having said so much, 
I cannot refrain from adding something 
with reference to the grave subject 
touched upon by the noble Lord oppo- 
site. The very eminence of the man 
who has resigned, the very success of his 
policy, the very unanimity with which 
that policy has been approved in South 
Africa, renders the situation one of pecu- 
liar gravity, and it is most unfortunate, 
if it be so, that on this occasion there is 
likely to be disagreement between the 
colonists and the Government at home. 
My Lords, I have read, as I suppose all 
interested in colonial affairs have read, 
the speech of Sir H. Robinson delivered 
before his departure. Without pledg- 
ing myself to every detail of that speech, 
in the main lines of it I absolutely and 
entirely concur. I do not think that 
wiser or more weighty words have been 
spoken about South Africa for many 
years. And delivered at such a time, to 
such people from such a man, I trust 
indeed that before Her Majesty’s 
Government depart widely from the 
policy indicated by that speech they will 
consider, not once, but many times. No 
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man can be more sensible than I 
am, or has more reason to be sensible, 
of the difficulties attending the govern- 
ment of Cape Colony; and I have no 
desire to say anything which may 
aggravate the difficulties which always 
exist for Her Majesty’s Government in 
these matters. But I think it would be 
wrong not to say a few words upon 
the general policy of the Government 
with regard to South African affairs. 
My Lords, I have seen latterly in 
this country an agitation and a move- 
ment arising which I believe to be based 
on entirely wrong principles. It has 
for its aim the establishment of some 
kind of British dominion apart, distinct, 
and free from the government of the 
colonies. I do not believe that there 
could be a more grievous mistake than 
to imagine that where you have a large 
number of white colonists, energetic, 
industrious, and independent, you can 
withdraw from them that natural oppor- 
tunity of expansion which the colony 
presents. Who is it that has made 
South Africa what it is? It is not 
the Imperial Government, but the 
colonists themselves, and they will 
insist and succeed in reaping the 
harvest. I1f you thwart them you will ° 
make government impossible. If you 
act in concert with them you may con- 
solidate the union between them and 
the mother country. But if you seek 
to establish side by side with them 
dependencies which are conducted on 
lines absolutely different from those on 
which they conduct their government, 
you will certainly be involved with 
these colonies in difficulties which can 
only end in their independence. Cape 
Colony is a colony in whick we have a 
double interest— an interest not merely 
on account of the value of the 
territory which the colony comprises, 
and the great future which, as I believe, 
it has before it, but because it is an 
essential post on the way to India. It be- 
hoves us, therefore, to be extremely 
cautious how we do anything to alienate 
the white colonists in that part of the 
Empire. I know well that in many 
respects the past in South Africa has 
been unfortunate; but I had hoped that, 
after all the storms and calamities, there 
was now a reasonable prospect of a 
gradual subsidence of the old difficul- 
ties, and a gradual coming together of 
the colonists among themselves; and I 
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had hoped that the colony was working 
harmoniously with the Government at 
home with a view to strengthen the 
existing colony and prepare for a 
gradual union with the outlying domi- 
nions. My Lords, I should be the last 
to ask the Government to act precipi- 
tately ; I entirely approve of our giving 
for a time assistance to those territories 
outside the colonies from home. AsI 
understood the purport of Sir H. Robin- 
son’s speech, it was not that he wished 
Bechuanaland or any of the other terri- 
tories to be at once handed over to Cape 
Colony—for that would not be advanta- 
geous to the colony or to the territory— 
but only that he protested against a 
new departure which should be based 
upon the ground that we should 
establish separate Crown colonies, or 
whatever else they might be called, 
independent of the old colonies. I will 
not detain your Lordships further ; but I 
did not think that it was right on an 
eccasion of so serious a character not to 
express freely and without reserve the 
opinion I have formed upon this 
important question. 

*Lorp KNUTSFORD: I only desire 
to make a few observations, as it would 
be manifestly impossible and, indeed, 
improper for me to enter at the present 
moment into a discussion on the policy 
to be observed in South Africa. What 
I desire to say most strongly is that I 
do not know what the noble Earl means 
when he talks of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment having expressed emphatic dis- 
approval of the policy of Sir H. Robin- 
son. No such disapproval has been 
expressed or implied. Indeed, as regards 
one part of that policy, I expressed but 
a few minutes ago entire approval, and 
I distinctly stated that Her Majesty’s 
Government desired to keep up those 
friendly relations with the Transvaal 
Republic and the Orange Free State 
which Sir H. Robinson bas done so 
much toform. So far as I have spoken, 
and so far as I have stated the 
view of Her Majesty’s Government, 
there has been no disapproval, expressed 
or implied, of the policy that Sir H. 
Robinson followed; but, as I have 
pointed out, new questions of importance 
have arise. It was desired to have the 
opinion of Sir H. Robinson on those 
and other questions, and I have no 
doubt that the speech which he delivered 
on leaving the Cape will come under the 
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consideration of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. But Her Majesty’s Government 
could not at once arrive at a determina- 
tion on those questions: and, therefore, 
when we were asked for an immediate 
assurance of complete concurrence in 
the views of Sir H. Robinson and a 
promise to support him should he return 
to South Africa, we were not in a position 
to give that assurance at once. I must 
remind your Lordships that Sir H. 
Robinson bas not been recalled; he has 
retired of his own free will, before we 
were able to consider the questions 
brought before us. I repeat that what 
has passed is not to be taken as a dis- 
approval by Her Majesty’s Government 
of the policy which kas hitherto been 
pursued in South Africa. 


DEFENCES OF THE AUSTRALIAN 
COLONIES. 
QUESTION—OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorpv LAMINGTON: My Lords, 
I rise pursuant to notice to ask Her 
Majesty’s Government whether; having 
undertaken to assist the maritime de- 
fence of the Australian Colonies, it may 
not be desirable to revert to the former 
system of sending a small number of 
Imperial troops to each of these Colonies, 
My Lords, I think I am justified in 
saying thai the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government in assisting the Australian 
Colonies in their maritime defence has 
given universal satisfaction. It is an- 
other link added to those which pre- 
viously bound those Colonies to the 
mother country. There is nothing so 
remarkeble as the close interest which 
has been taken in the Ovlonies by the 
people of this country of late years. 
The Colonial Exhibition in London was 
one of the most successful I think of 
any of the Exhibitions we have had, and 
it testified to the rapid growth and 
development of the Australian Colonies 
especially. My Lords, we know how 
great an interest is taken in the colonial 
industries, and in the development, 
moral and physical, of the Colonies. 
Germany, France, and other Powers, 
are now endeavouring to establish 
colonies in the Pacific, and it is neces- 
sary that measures should be taken to 
provide for the defence of our Colonies 
against the contingency of war breaking 
out. Steps have been taken in reference 
to their maritime protection, but their 
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land defences also demand attention. 
Until 1870 there was always a certain 
limited number of Imperial troops in 
the Australian Colonies. In conse- 
quence of the Maori War in New Zea- 
land, the troops there, which were 
numerous—amounting in 1864 to as 
many as 10,336 men—were recalled ; 
and it was no doubt a wise policy to 
withdraw them, and leave the colonists 
to carry on such wars themselves. Their 
presence caused the colonists to carry 
on wars with the Maoris; or, at all 
events, those wars ceased when the 
troops were withdrawn. In Australia, 
however, in 1860, there were only 1,695 
troops ; in 1861, 1,044; in 1862, 1,154; 
in 1863, 1,000; in 1864, 369; in 1865, 
405; in 1866, 359; in 1867, 1,651; in 
186%, 1,901; and in 1869, 994. Those 
were the numbers of our soldiers there 
at those dates, and the colonists had to 
pay £40 per head for them. I think we 
should have paid for them ourselves. I 
do not think we should make the 
colonists pay for the support we give 
them by the Queen’s troops. On that 
subject a gentleman who was a Governor 
of one of our greatest Colonies, and a 
most exemplary Governor too, wrote to 
me to this effect :— 


“It should be represented to the Colonies 
that, in view of the changed circumstances 
since the opening of the Pacific Railroad, the 
re-instatement of the English garrisons in the 
five capitals of Australia would fill up the gap 
now existing in the military connection be- 
tween England and her vast Colonies. Thus, 
Gibraltar, Malta, Aden, India, Ceylon, Singa- 
pore, Hong Kong, by extending the line to 
Australia, and vid Vancouver to Quebec. It 
could be further represented to them that the 
occupation of territory in the Vacific is now 
seriously engaging the attention of foreign 
Powers, and that any combination of them in 
the event of a European war might seriously 
menace their security, which could only be 
saved from danger by the maintenance of a 
military force.” 


That is on the very high authority of a 
gentleman who has filled the position 
of Governor of a most important colony. 
I should like to take this opportunity 
of calling the attention of my noble 
Friend to the position of the Govern- 
ment on one very important point. As 
regards the position of Governors, I 
would ask the Colonial Secretary to 
consider the expediency of placing the 
Colonial Service as respects pensions on 
the same footing as the Diplomatic 
Service. Until 1868, strange to say, no 
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Governor was entitled to any pension, 
and gentlemen who had filled those 
important posts often came home per- 
fectly destitute. It was left to myself, 
a frivate Member, to introduce a 
Governors’ Pension Bill. And by that 
Bill, at whatever age a Governor might 
retire and become entitled to a pension, 
he could not enjoy it until he was 60. 
That Act was amended by the Act of 
1872, and the Colonial Secretary has a 
discretionary power to grant pensions 
at an earlier age; but the original 
limitation exists, and I think that ought 
to be altered, for it is surely as import- 
ant a position as representing Her 
Majesty in a great Court, and many of 
our Colonial Governors are as distin- 
guished as our most eminent diplomat- 
ists. I need not say, that as regards 
sending troops to the Colonies, nothing 
should be done without the Colonies 
being consulted. With regard to the 
question of expense, to ask for any pay- 
ment from the Oolonies is not to be 
thought of. Why should they pay? 
We do not ask them to pay for the 
ships employed on the Australian sta- 
tion. Itis for our advantage to have 
troops there, and it is well to remember 
that the Colonies are more important to 
England than England to the Colonies. 
They should be treated not as posses- 
sions, but as a part of Great Britain. 
We must not forget how much the 
Colonies have done for their own defence. 
Let us act in the spirit New South Wales 
acted in towards us, when, under the 
administration of that distinguished 
statesman, Mr. W. Dalley, they did us 
such noble service by despatching the 
Soudan contingent. I trust the Govern- 
ment will express their readiness to meet 
the wishes of the Colonies if they desire 
to have an Imperial force stationed 
among them. A small force would 
suffice, and the expense would be very 
small—not so much as the subsidy pro- 
posed to be given to the Canadian 
railways. This, my Lords, is a time 
when, in the language of a most illus- 
trious personage in a _ remarkable 
speech, we must show our sympathy 
with our brethren beyond the seas who 
are no less dear to us than if they lived 
in Surrey or in Kent. That is my 
reason for taking the present oppor- 
tunity of bringing forward this question, 
and of asking the Government whether 
they will not consider the expediency of 
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again sending out a small number. of 
er Majesty’s troops to each of -the 
Australian Colonies ? 

*Lorpv KNUTSFORD: I am sure 
your Lordships will regret to hear that 
Lord Harris, who if he had been present 
would have answered the question on 
the part of the War Office, is unfor- 
tunately too ill to be in his place. It 
is understood that in your Lordships’ 
House a certain amount of latitude is 
allowed in the putting of questions ; but 
I was not prepared to find the question 
of the pensioning of Governors intro- 
duced in a speech which raised for 
consideration the question whether Im- 
perial troops should be sent to the 
Australian Colonies. I will, however, 
undertake to look into the matter and 
see how it stands. The question of 
having Imperial troops in the Colonies 
had been well considered. In 1869 and 
1870 @ final decision was arrived at to 
withdraw Imperial troops from the 
Australian Colonies. Tht decision was 
arrived at in pursuance of a well-con- 
sidered policy which was intended to be 
complete and final. It was in accord- 
ance with a policy that had been marked 
out with respect to Canada so long ago 
as 1851 by Earl Grey, and again by the 
Duke of Newcastle in 1853. The 
troops were withdrawn in 1869 and 
1870; and there was printed at the 
time a despatch by Earl Granville of the 
19th of May, 1870, which set forth the 
reasons for the withdrawal of the troops, 
and contained the offer on the part of 
Her Majesty's Government of the 
servicesof British officers in the organiza- 
tion of local troops to take place of 
those that were withdrawn. In 1875, 
about five years after the withdrawal of 
our troops, there was received from the 
Colony of Victoria an inquiry as to the 
conditions upcn which Her Majesty’s 
Government would be prepared again 
to send troops to the Colony. I gather 
that my noble Friend the Karl of Oar- 
narvon, who was then Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, was not disinclined 
to meet the views of the Colonial Govern- 
ment; but, after a correspondence with 
the War Office, it was found that there 
was great difficulty in settling condi- 
tions, as at that time it was not found 
easy to raise recruits, and the matter 
was finally dropped. I may remark 
further that opinion in the colony 
upon the question was not unani- 
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mous, and the inhabitants of that 
colony were much divided as to the 
desirability. of again having Imperial 
troopsthere. Since that time very great 
progress has been made in Australia in 
matters connected with defence. This 
was one of the good results that was 
anticipated by Earl Granville when he 
finally decided upon withdrawing our 
troops. He anticipated—and his antici- 

pations have been realized—that the 
colonists would exhibit a spirit of self- 
reliance, and would show that they 
desired to defend themselves and were 
capable of doing so. The adoption of 
defensive measures has been watched 
with interest and sympathy by succes- 
sive Governments at home, who have 
always been ready to assist the Colonies 
in any way they could, and to let them 
have the aid of British officers in 

organizing their troops. At this time 
there are in the Australian forces 
1,593 officers, 23,419 infantry, 2,475 
horses, and 107 field guns.. These 
figures show what progress the Aus- 
tralian Ovlonies have made in provid- 
ing for their own defence by land. I 

am unable to agree with what the noble 
Lord said as to the inexpediency of 
our requiring payment for any troops 
we might provide, as I hold that we 
should be right to demand such pay- 
ment. I believe, however, that if the 
Imperial Government were prepared to 

send troops to Australia vpon being 
paid for them the Colonies would decline 
to accept them; they would not be 
prepared to pay the great cost such an 
arrangement would entail, as well as to 

keep up their own defences, As 1 have 
before said, they maintain land forces of 
an excellent stamp, only requiring a 
perfected organization to secure the 
benefits of combined action. There 
may be good grounds for sending a 
small body of Imperial troops to the 
Colonies upon payment being made for 

them; but it is hardly worth while to 
discuss the question, oron what conditions 
financial and military they would be 

sent, until the Colonies make a request 
to have them sent. If there came a 
general request from the Australian 
Ovlonies that troops should be sent 
there again, Her Majesty’s Government 
would not be indisposed to consider that , 
request, provided the necessary condi- 

tions, pecuniary and military, could be . 
agreed to; but I am bound to say that , 
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without strong pressure from the 
Australian Colonies, Her Majesty’s 
Government would think it undesirable 
to depart from the settled policy which 
has been accepted by all parties ; and 
which has been treated as settled by 
the Royal Commission over which the 
Earl of Carnarvon presided ; and which 
has had the good effect already pointed 
out of establishing strong local forces in 
the Qolonies. 

*Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, I should not have made any re- 
mark if I had not observed that the noble 
Lord said if there came a strong pres- 
sure from the Colonies that we should 
send out a certain number of our soldiers, 
that request would be considered. Of 
course, any request coming from the 
Colonies ought to be considered ; but the 
circumstances should be very peculiar to 
meta us in reconsidering the policy we 

ave adopted. Quite apart from the 
wishes of the Colonies, there are strong 
reasons why we should maintain our 
present system. Our Army is by no 
means too large for the duties it has to 
perform. We have a difficulty,sometimes 
serious, in keeping up our regiments at 
the strength necessary for foreign service. 
If we sent any troops to the Colonies we 
must maintain them at a respectable 
strength, for nothing can produce a 
worse impression than scattering hand- 
fuls of troops here and there, and a de- 
parture from our present system would 
increase that difficulty. Of course, if 
our Colonies were not willing to take 
any share in their own defences—an 
assumption which cannot be made— 
the case would be different; but, 
happily, no such state of things exists. 
I can hardly conceive a better sys- 
tem than one which encourages the 
Colonies to provide for their own pro- 
tection with such assistance from home by 
way of advice as they may require. 
My Lords, I do not agree with the noble 
Lord in another remark he made, that 
we owe a great deal to our Colonies, but 
that they owe nothing to us, or that 
they are more important to us than we 
to them. Whilst I do not undervalue 
sentiment as a bond of union, I rely 
more on self-interest, and I believe 
there are very strong reasons why the 
Colonies should desire to remain con- 
nected with this country. We can 
afford them naval protection which they 
could not adequately provide for them- 
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selves, and we may fairly leave them to 
their own efforts by land. 

Lorpv NORTON: My Lords, I think 
it would be a great mistake to deal with 
the Colonies as if they were dependencies. 
What the colonists want at this moment 
is to be treated on an equality with 
other British subjects of Her Majesty. 
If colonists are to be treated by us as 
fellow-subjects, one of their first func- 
tions of free citizenship is to provide for 
self-defence and to pay their own way 
in military asin other matters. If we 
sent troops for their local defence it 
would be not a link of union as the 
noble Lord says, but a chain thrown 
upon them. The old principle of deal- 
ing with colonial defence was a bad one, 
and had so far alienated the colonists, 
and weakened our connection with them. 
The keeping of troops in New Zealand 
had only led to little wars being kept 
up with the Maories for the purpose of 
securing a pecuniary advantage to the 
colony by the support of British troops ; 
and the withdrawal of the troops was 
the commencement of permanent peace 
and order. We should, I think, do 
very wrong indeed to revert to the 
policy of maintaining home troops in 
colonies. But in Imperial work the two 
should work together. 


COUNTY COURT APPEALS (I[RELAND) 
BILL. 


Read 1° and to be printed. (No. 104.) 


WALTHAM ABBEY GUNPOWDER 
FACTORY BILL. (No. 65.) 
House in Committee (according to 
order); Bill reported without Amend- 
ment; and to be read 3* to-morrow. 


PURCHASE OF LAND (IRELAND) ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL. (No. 84.) 
SECOND READING. 


Lorp MACNAGHTEN: My Lords» 
in moving the Second Reading of this 
Bill, I desire to explain to your Lord- 
ships that it is intended to give power 
to the Land Commission to advance 
money to tenants to purchase lands 
which either adjoin their holdings or 
which, in the opinion of the Land Com- 
mission, are reasonably required for 
the suitable and convenient use and en- 
joyment of such holdin The Bill 
proposes to limit the advance by the 
Land Commission to any one purchaser 
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under this Act to cases in which not 
more than ten acres were purchased. 
The measure is required owing to the 
Land Purchase Acts only providing for 
cases in which the tenant buys his own 
holding, whereas in many instances it 
is desirable to assist a tenant to enlarge 
his holding. The money would be ad- 
vanced npon the same terms and con- 
ditions as if advanced under the Land 
Purchase Act of 1885 and the amending 
Acts. 


Bill read 2* (according to order), and 
committed to a Committee of the whole 
House to-morrow. 


THE OFFICE OF HIGH SHERIFF, 
QUESTION—OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue EArt or CAMPERDOWN : My 
Lords, I desire to call attention to the 
long delay which has taken place in 
presenting the Bill relating to the offiee 
of the High Sheriff, and to ask when 
the Bill will be introduced. I was told 
shortly before Easter, upon putting a 
question in your Lordships’ House on 
the subject, that the Bill relating to the 
office of High Sheriff would be intro- 
duced after the House reassembled, but 
so far it has not made its appearance. 
I have received many applications from 
gentlemen who names are on the list of 
sheriffs, inquiring whether it is proposed 
to change certain of the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of the office, and I there- 
fore beg to ask Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, with a view to removing uncer- 
tainty, when it is proposed to introduce 
the Bill ? 

Toe LORD CHANCELLOR: I am 
extremely sorry I am not able to give a 
definite answer to the noble Lord. I 
must, however, remind him that there 
is much difference of opinion on the 
subject. I cannot go into the matter at 
this moment and explain to the noble 
Lord what those difficulties are. 
Though some of them have been got 
over there are some still outstanding. 
I am afraid I cannot at this moment 
give any more definite answer than 
that. I may say I differ myself on some 
points from the Report of the Committee 
which inquired into this matter; but I 
hope we may be able to legislate on the 
subject without undue delay. 

Lorp COLERIDGE: A question has 
been raised with regard to trumpeters, 
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and I believe the matter is under con- 
sideration. 

Taz LORD CHANCELLOR: I may 
re-assure the noble and learned Lord 
with regard to that matter. Whenever 
the question has been raised the matter 
has been left entirely asit is at present, 
and it is not proposed to alter the 
present procedure as to trumpeters. 


HARES PRESERVATION BILL. (No. 72.) 

House in Committee, on Re-com 
mitment (according to order) ; an Amend- 
ment made: The Report thereof to be 
received to-morrow. 


LAND TRANSFER BILL. (No. 8.) 

Amendments reported (according to 

order), and Bill to be read 3* on Tuesday 
the 25th instant. 


ASSIZES RELIEF BILL. (No. 96.) 

Amendments reported (according to 
order); further Amendments made; 
Bill to be read 3* to-morrow, and to be 
printed as amended. 


ARBITRATION BILL. (No. 97.) 


Amendments reported (according to 
order), and Bill to be read 3* to-morrow. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Six o'clock, till to-morrow, a 
quarter past ‘Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 3rd June, 1889. 


QUESTIONS. 
———§—— 
ESTIMATES FOR NAVAL DEFENCES. 


Mr. GOURLEY (Sunderland): I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Admiralty 
whether the Estimates for ships, together 
with guns, machinery, and outfit, given 
in the Naval Defence Bill at 21} mil- 
lions, are based upon the prices current 
when in July last the Board of Admi- 
ralty decided upon their new programme, 
or whether the Estimates are based upon 
prices now current ? 

Tue. FIRST LORD or roe ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord G. Hamitron, Middle- 
sex, Ealing): The Estimate was framed 
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upon what we believed would be the 
current prices for the time during which 
the Bill is to be in operation. 


POLLUTION OF SCOTCH LOCHS. 
Mrz. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
I beg to ask the Lord Advocate whether 
he is able to make any statement as to 
the intentions of the Government with 
reference to the continued pollution of 
Loch Long and Loch Goil ? 

*Toz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. P. 
B. Robertson, Buteshire) : As the opera- 
tions in question are still persisted in, I 
am authorised to state that the Board of 
Trade are prepared to place at the dis- 
posal of the residents complaining what- 
ever powers they possess as owners of 
the solum of loch Long, with a view to 
testing whether the proceedings of the 
Clyde Navigation Trustees are or are 
not legal, provided the Board are in- 
demnified against all expenses. 


GOVERNMENT STORES. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War what 
are the rules of the War Office as to the 
sale of Government rifles and cartridges 
and accoutrements; what arms and 
Government stores have, during the 
present year, been sold to the East 
African Company, and at what price 
and after what competition ; and whether 
the person applying on behalf of the 
Company was a high official of the War 
Office ? 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Sranuorz, Lincoloshire, 
Horncastle) : The rule of the War Office 
as to the sale of arms and ammunition 
is that they shall not be sold in a condi- 


tion fit for use except with the special 


approval of the Foreign Office, Home, 
or Colonial Office. So far as the War 
Office is concerned we should be glad to 
sell all obsolete stores in the condition 
in which they would produce the best 
prices in aid of Army votes; but inas- 
much as the arms might be improperly 
used the practice is as I have stated. 
With regard to this specific case, the 
East African Company with the permis- 
sion of the Foreign Office was allowed to 
purchase some snider cavalry carbines, 
with pouches and ammunition. They 
were bought at what was considered 
their full value; and with the g¢ondi- 
tions under which they were sold com- 
petition was, of course, impracticable. 


Lord G. Hamilton 
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The application on behalf -of the 
company came through an officer who 
had very shortly before been appointed 
to the headquarter’s staff. 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS TELE- 
GRAPH STAFF. 

Mr. BEAUFOY (Lambeth, Kenning- 
ton): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General what arrangements are made 
as to the disposal of the House of 
Commons’ telegraph staff during the 
short recesses at Easter and Whitsun- 
tide; and whether they, in common 
with other officials of the House, havea 
shortened duty, as a recompense for the 
long and irregular hours of attendance 
while the House is sitting ; and, if not, 
whether he can ‘recommend that such a 
concession be made ? 

*Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
H. ©. Rarxes, Cambridge University) : 
The telegraphists who are employed at 
the House of Commons while the 
House is sitting, are during th» recesses 
at Easter and Whitsuntide employed 
elsewhere. The attendance of these 
telegraphists throughout the Session 
compares favourably with the attend- 
ance of telegraphists employed wholly 
elsewhere. Under ordinary circum- 
stances each telegraphist only performs 
four late duties in each fortnight. They 
have also the advantage of a week’s 
more holiday every year than is allowed 
to other telegraphists. 


INDIA—ORDNANCE CONTRACTS— 
SPECIAL DEFENCE WORKS. 

Mr. HANBURY: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for India, who 
was the contractor to whom a sum of 
£18,000 was advanced in 1886-7 for 10- 
inch guns for India for special defence 
works, and when they should have been 
delivered ; what amount was similarly 
advanced in that. year for 10-inch and 
6-inch guns being made at Woolwich, 
and when they should have been de- 
livered; what amounts were similarly 
advanced for guns and gun mountings 
to the War Office and contractors in 
the year 1885-6; who were the con- 
tractors; and when should the guns and 
mountings have been delivered ? 

*Tuoze UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir J. Gorst, 
Chatham): (1) Whitworth and Co., 
August, 1888; (2) no advance for 
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Woolwich guns; (3) nothing to the 
War Office; £24,000 to contractors, of 
which a moiety was paid by the War 
Office; (4) Sir W. Armstrong and Oo.; 
(5) the guns 10 or 12 months after 
acceptance of the steel. The mountings 
ordered in August, 1888, were to be 
delivered, the first eight mouths after- 
wards, and then at one per month. 

Mr. HANBURY: Are any of them 
being delivered now? 

Sir J. GORST: That is a question I 
cannot answer without notice. 


COMMUTATION OF SENTENCE—CASE 
OF THOMAS PERRYMAN. . 


Mr. COCHRANE-BAILLIE (St. 
Pancras, N.): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
whether he can state on what grounds 
Thomas Perryman, found guilty of 
murder in 1879, had his sentence com- 
muted to penal servitude for life. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Marruews, Birmingham, E.): I collect 
from official records that Thomas Perry- 
man, who was found guilty of murder 
in 1879, was respited, and the sentence 
commuted to penal servitude for life 
on the ground of absence of premedita- 
tion and of intention to cause death. 
The jury recommended him to mercy, 
and the Judge concurred in the recom- 
mendation. 

Mr. COCHRANE-BAILLIE: Will 
the right hon. Gentleman consider the 
propriety of still further reducing the 
sentence ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Perhaps the hon. 
Member will be good enough to com- 
municate with me on the subject. 


LEVEL CROSSINGS. 


Mr. PHILIPPS (Lanarkshire, Mid.): 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade, whether he is aware that it is 
proposed to make a level crossing for a 
railway on New Mill Road, one of the 
most beautiful and popular walks near 
Hamilton; whether it has been brought 
to his knowledge that over 500 inhabi- 
tants of Hamilton have already 
petitioned against the said level cross- 
ing ; whether, in view of the admitted 
dangers and inconveniences of such 
crossings, he will represent to the Road 
Board the advisability of withdrawing 
their sanction to the proposed crossing ; 
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and, whether a public railway company 
can, without the authority of Parlia- 
ment, legally make, maintain, or use, a 
branch line of railway crossing a high- 
way on the level. 

*Tuz PRESIDENT or raz BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir M. Hicxs Beacon, 
Bristol, W.): The attention of the 
Board of Trade has been directed 
to this railway by an _ inhabitant 
of the district. It is a railway which 
has not been submitted for inspection 
by the Board of Trade, and, so far as I 
am aware, has not been used for pas- 
senger tratfic. If the Road Authority 
have given permission for the carriage 
of the railway across a public road with- 
out the authority of Parliament, the 
responsibility must rest with them. A 
copy, however, of the hon. Member’s 
question has been sent to the Road 
Authority and to the company, and 
their attention has been directed to the 
Railway Clauses Act, 1845, which regu- 
lates the law with regard to level 
crossings. 


ELECTION OF CHURCHWARDENS. 

Mr. DAVID THOMAS (Merthyr 
Tydvil) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department 
whether he is aware that at the elec- 
tion of churchwardens at the recent 
Easter Vestry, in the parish of Merthyr 
Tydvil, a poll was demanded, but that 
the Rector, acting as Chairman of the 
Vestry, required, as a condition of 
granting such a poll, a deposit of £35, 
although the cost of taking the poll, in- 
cluding that of an assessor, amounted 
to little over one-third of the deposit 
demanded ; and whether the rector was. 
legally entitled to impose such a con- 
dition, or to require any deposit what- 
ever; and, if not, whether he will take. 
steps to prevent the recurrence of any 
such abuse of authority in the future ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I have made 
inquiry into this matter. The parish of 
Merthyr Tydvil is a large and populous 
one, and the proper conduct of a poll 
necessitates the employment of various 
officers whose services have to be paid 
for. On the occasion of the previous 
poll the auditor did not allow the ex- 
penses to be charged on the rates, and 
he surcharged the overseer. Unless the 
chairman paid the expenses out of his 
own pocket, it appears the only course:, 
was to ask for a guarantee from the per; 
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sons interested in calling for a poll. 
The rector’s conduct was not unreason- 
able, but if it is suggested it is con- 
trary to law, I must leave the persons 
interested to their legal remedy. I 
have no jurisdiction in the matter. 


CHARGE AGAINST YEOMANRY 
OFFICERS. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether his attention has been 
drawn to the proceedings at an inquest 
held at Taunton upon the body of the 
daughter of a respected citizen of that 
town, at which a letter found on the 
body of the girl was read, in which it 
was stated she had drowned herself be- 
cause she had on the previous evening 
been insulted and misused by two of 
the officers of the Yeomanry then in 
Taunton; that it was proved she had 
been in company with these officers; 
that their photographs were identified, 
but that they were not called as wit- 
nesses ; and that it is asserted that hush 
money had been expended to prevent 
all further investigation into these mat- 
ters; and whether under these circum- 
stances he will cause some public in- 
quiry to be made into the conduct of the 
incriminated officers ? 
*Mr. E. STANHOPE: Yes, Sir, my at- 
tention has been drawn to this case, 
and I have read the report of the in- 
quest very carefully. Except for the 
letter found on the poor girl’s body, 
which was evidently written under the 
influence of great agitation, the evi- 
dence goes to show that she was not 
misused by the officers, but may have 
been terrified by the threats and black- 


mailing of some roughs and prostitutes’ 


who had seen her in company with the 
officers. I am strongly of opinion that 
the officers in question ought to have 
appeared to give evidence at the inquest; 
but the adjutant states that they have 
not since been identified. It seems to 
me that, for the sake of the regiment, 
some further inquiry into the matter 
should be made by the commanding 
officer. 


THE PORTUGUESE DEBT TO 
ENGLAND. 
Si JOHN SWINBURNE (Stafford- 
shire, Lichfield): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
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made to the Portuguese Government 
for the repayment of the sum of 
£2,489,240 193. 94d., found to be due 
by Portugal to this country in 1815; 
on what ground did the Portuguese 
Government decline or defer paying the 
same; and, for what reason did the 
British Government abstain from urging 
the claims of this country to the sum 
due to it? 

*Tuz UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir 
J. Fercussoy, Manchester, N.E.): The 
account was furnished to the Portu- 
guese Government in 1823; there is no 
reply on record, nor have the claims of 
the British Government for repayment 
been since urged. ‘The reason for not 
doing so was, doubtless, that the war 
was rather on behalf of Europe than of 
Portugal. 


Deccan Company. 


INEQUALITY OF SENTENCES—CASE 
OF GEO. CORNELIUS. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, whether his 
attention has been called to the case of 
George Cornelius, a builder, convicted 
at the Old Bailey of forgery, of making 
a false declaration, and of stealing, who 
was, although previously convicted, 
sentenced to four months’ imprisonment, 
and to the case of H. H. Landsberg, a 
porter, who pleaded guilty at the 
Central Criminal Court of embezzling 
and stealing, and was sentenced, though 
this was his first offence, to five years’ 
penal servitude; and, whether he will 
consider the means to secure some 
equality in sentences ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I have not yet 
received the Calendar containing a 
report of these cases, and I am unable, 
therefore, to state how far the apparent 
inequality of the sentences is to be 
explained by the peculiar circumstances 
of each case; if my hon. Friend con- 
siders either of the sentences excessive, 
I shall be glad to make full inquiry. 
The subject of securing greater equality 
in sentences has recently been under 
debate in this House, and I must refer 
my hon. Friend to that debate for the 
views of the Government on this 
question. 


THE HYDERABAD DECCAN COMPANY. 
Sir JULIAN GOLDSMID (St. Pan- 


at what date was the last application | cras, S.): I beg to ask the Under 


Mr. Matthews 
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Secretary of State for India whether the 
offer which was made by the promoters 
of the Hyderabad Deccan Company to 
the Nizam, and which was referred some 
two months ago to the India Office for 
consideration, has been accepted or not; 
and, if not, whether there is an early 
prospect of this matter being concluded ? 

*Sizr J. GORST: The matter is still 
under the consideration of the Secretary 
of State in communication with the pro- 
moters of the Deccan Company. No 
avoidable delay in coming to a decision 
will take place. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


Mr. HOWORTH (Salford, 8.): I 
beg to ask the First Commissioner of 
Works, whether the new rose window 
which is being placed in the transept of 
Westminster Abbey is entirely different 
in design to the one which has been 
there since the beginning of the last 
century, and which was specially inter- 
esting as one of the last survivals of 
Gothic architecture in this country ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Prunxert, University of 
Dublin): I have no authority over 
Westminster Abbey, but, having called 
the Dean’s attention to the question of 
my hon. Friend, he has begged me to 
state that the window in question was 
in a state that made the replacing of the 
material by fresh stonework absolutely 
necessary. This being the case, the 
Dean and Chapter, acting under the ad- 
vice of their architect, decided to follow 
what they had reason to believe was the 
earlier form of the window, rather than 
that introduced in the last century. The 
glass of the Dean Atterbury’s period 
will of course be replaced. 

Mr. G. A. CAVENDISH BENTINCK 
(Whitehaven) : May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman if he will call upon the 
Dean of Westminster to state the 
authority ? 

No answer was returned to the 
question. 


MAGAZINE RIFLES AND THE CON- 
TINENTAL ARMIES. 


Lorpv HENRY BRUCE (Wilts, 
Chippenham): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for War whether he can 
give the House any information as to 
the number of magazine rifles in the 
hands of Continental Armies, how many 
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Army Corps are armed with them, and 
the number in course of construction ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE f Any Sve ol 
tion we may possess on this subject has 
necessarily been obtained om confi- 
dential sources, and cannot be commu- 
nicated to the House. 


THE VAN AND WHEEL TAX. 


Mr. CAUSTON (Southwark, W.): 
I beg to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether it is true, as stated 
in the Zimes newspaper of May 25th, 
that he has addressed a letter to Sir 
John Farnaby Lennard, to the effect that 
“the Government do not propose to 
again introduce the van and wheel tax 
to the House of Commons?”’ 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EX- 
CHEQUER (Mr. Goscuen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): As far as I can 
ascertain, the letter is not authentic. 
I know nothing about it, nor does Sir 
John Lennard, to whom it is said to be 
addressed. 

Mr. CAUSTON: I saw the letter 
in the Zimes newspaper, and wished to 
know whether it was authentic. 


IRELAND—THE POST OFFICE AT MOY. 


Mr. CLANCY (Dublin County, N.): - 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether he will state at what date Mr. 
Patterson, late Postmaster at Moy, 
county Tyrone, and now an Assistant 
Land Commissioner, ceased to act as 
Postmaster; whether the Post Office 
has since been carried on in the same 
premises, of which Mr. Patterson is still 
tenant or owner; what is the cause of 
delay in appointing a new Postmaster ; 
whether applications for the office have 
been received from any other persons in 
Moy; and, whether it is understood 
that no person is to be appointed to the 
office who will not occupy these pre- 
mises under Mr. Patterson ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: Mr. Patterson ro- 
signed the office of Postmaster of 
Moy on the 22nd of March last, but 
the P.st Office is, I understand, still 
being conducted on his premises. Upon 
receipt of Mr. Patterson’s resignation, 
the usual inquiries were at once insti- 
tuted as to the qualifications of the 
several candidates for the situation, and 
while the selection was being made from 
among those persons, certain other can- 
didates presented themselves as to whose 
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qualifications it became necessary to 
make inquiry before I could arrive at a 
decision. Some delay in filling the 
appointment has thus been caused. I 
know of no such understanding as that 
suggested in the last paragraph of the 
hon. Member’s question, and I can only 
say that I shall confer the appointment 
on the person whom I consider to he 
best qualified for the position of Post- 
master, and who is able to provide 
suitable premises in a desirable situa- 
tion. 


SIERRA LEONE. 

Str ROBERT FOWLER (London) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies when the Papers 
referring to disturbances at Sulymah, 
and other affairs in the Sierra Leone 
Settlement, which were promised by him 
on the 14th of March, will be laid upon 
the Table of the House ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tae COLONIES (Baron 
H. de Worms, Liverpool (East Toxteth) : 
The Papers will be laid this afternoon. 
I mey explain that their presentation has 
been delayed in order that further des- 
patches showing the conclusion of the 
matter might be included. All the cor- 
respondence is now in type. 


THE EGYPTIAN DEBT. 


Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON (Tower 
Hamlets, Stepney): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs why the Egyptian Government 
have not included in their conversion 
scheme the £8,500,000 of the Five per 
Cent State Domain Mortgage, issued by 
Messrs. Rothschild and Sons; and what 
commission Sir Edgar Vincent, as head 
of the Financial Department in Egypt, 
has agreed to pay Messrs. Rothschild for 
the part they are taking in the con- 
aersion of the Egyptian Privileged 
Debt ? 


*Sir J. FERGUSSON: As I informed 
my hon. Friend on the 16th ult., the 
conversion is being arranged by the 
Egyptian Government and not by Her 
Majesty’s Government, who are not re- 
sponsible for the details of the measure. 

er Majesty’s Government are not cog- 
nizant of the particulars of the negotia- 
tions with Messrs. Rothschild, or of the 
amount of the commission to be paid to 
that firm. 


Ur. Ratkes 
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IRELAND—THE DONEGAL INDUS. 
TRIAL FUND. 


Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh,8.): I 
beg to ask the Solicitor General: for 
Ireland whether he cun afford informa- 
tion as to the uses to which the grant by 
Parliament of £1,000 to the Donegal 
Industrial Fund, for the purpose of ex- 
tending its technical teaching and aiding 
in the industrial development of the con- 
gested districts of Donegal, has been 
put; how many teachers are now being 
employed by the Donegal Industrial 
Fund, in what districts, and in what 
subjects; and, whether he has received 
any report from Mrs. Ernest Hart on 
the subject; and, if so, whether he will 
lay it upon the Table of the House? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen, Dublin Uni- 
versity): Mrs. Ernest Hart has been 
good enough to furnish the Chief 
Secretary with an interesting report 
which shows that considerable progress 
has been made in utilizing the Parlia- 
mentary grant of £1,000 to the Donegal 
Industrial Fund. A special building 
has been constructed and is rented at 
Gweedore, for the purposes of a techni- 
cal school, this school being made use 
of by weavers and apprentices over a 
wide area. It was opened last November. 
A branch school was also opened in 
Milford last November, and by its means 
a number of weavers, dyers, and spinners 
have beentrained. In addition to these 
schools, instruction has been given at 
several villages and at the people’s 
homes. The principal subjects on which 
technical instruction has been given 
include the weaving or flannel making 
industry, which, according ts the Jrish 
Manufacturers’ Journal, has itaproved in 
a wonderful manner through the action 
of this fund; the vegetable dyeing 
ndustry lace-making, and other forms 
of embroidery, while two young Done- 
gal men are being trained with the 
object of becoming teachers of wood- 
carving and carpentering. The Chief 
Secretary gladly consents to grant Mrs. 
Hart’s report as an unopposed return 
if the right hon. Gentleman desire to 
move for its presentation. 


OPHTHALMIA IN HANWELL SCHOOLS r 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side): I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board whether the 
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Guardians of the City Union have fully 
met the requirements of his Depart- 
ment for the effectual eradication of 
ophthalmia in the Poor Law Schools at 
Hanwell; and, if not, what steps he 
roposes to take to insure this result ? 

HE PRESIDENT or roe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircutz, 
Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): I 
am glad to be able to state that 
the managers of the Central Lon- 
don School District have determined to 
abandon their scheme for treating 
ophthalmia within the present school 
buildings, and in accordance with the 
recommendation of the Local Govern- 
ment Board have agreed to provide ad- 
ditional buildings at Hanwell for the 
accommodation of 400 children with the 
requisite staff. They have also agreed 
to appoint a medical man with special 
experience in the treatment of ophthal- 
mia to undertake the exclusive charge 
of the ophthalmic cases, and he will be 
required to devote his whole time to the 
service of the managers. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): 
Will the right hon. Gentleman seriously 
consider whether this enormous school 
of 1,200 children ought not to be broken 
up as ophthalmia constantly occurs 
when children are brought together in 
large numbers ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: No doubt that is a 
very important subject, but it can 
hardly be dealt with in answer to a 
question. 

IRELAND—CHARGE OF BOYCOTTING. 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland): I be 
to ask the Solicitor General for Irelan 
whether his attention has been called 
to the following report in the London 
papers—namely :— 

‘* At a Court at Piltown, on Saturday, J; ames 
Doyle, carrying on business as a shoemaker at 
Harristown, near Waterford, was prosecuted 
for boycotting two emergency men, who are 
working a farm from which a widow, named 
Flynn, was evicted. The boycotting consisted 
in his having exhibited in his shop window a 
board with the words ‘No bum-bailiffs or 
emergency men shod here.’ Doyle’s defence 
was that, as bum-bailiffs and emergency men 
were obnoxious persons, if they entered his 
house he would lose his customers. He was 
sentenced to a month’s imprisonment; ”’ 
and, whether the facts are as stated; 
and, if so, since when has it been that, 
according to law, a man may be sent to 
gaol for a month for notifying on his 
own windows that he will only. mend 
shoes for those he chooses to work for? 


{ Tunz'3, 1885} 
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*Mr, MADDEN: The Magistrates in 
the case were satisfied that the notice 
referred to was used by Doyle as part 
of a system of intimidation’ against 
certain individuals and not for the bond 
fide purpose of his trade. Thecase was 
heard at an ordinary Petty Sessions, and 
Doyle, having been asked to give sureties 
for good behaviour, and having refused 
to do so, was imprisoned as mentioned 
in the question. 


Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): Has 
the right. hon. Gentleman never heard 
of the advertisements which concluded 
with the words ‘‘No Catholics need 
apply”? 

Mr. STOREY: The hon. and learned 
Gentleman has not answered the last 
paragraph of my question—namely, 
since when it has been the fact that, 
according to law, a man may be sent to 
gaol for a month for notifying on his 
own windows that he willonly mend shoes 
for those he chooses to work for? In 
what principle does that differ from 
many advertisements which have been 
printed in my own newspaper announcing 
that certain persons are wanted, but that 
no Irish need apply ? 

*Mr. MADDEN: I have already 
pointed out that in this case the Magis- 
trates came to the conclusion that this 
was not such a notice as the hon. Gentle- 
man refers to, but part of a system of 
intimidation directed against certain 
individuals. 

Mr. STOREY: I beg to give notice 
that on Tuesday, the 18th, which is the 
earliest convenient day after the holi- 
days, I will ask the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, or the Chief Secretary, 
to inform the House what other offence 
the man had committed. 


COLONEL WARBURTON. 


Mr. SEXTON: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether he has become aware 
of the fact that an action was lately 
tried at Newport News, Virginia, 
United States, in which Colonel War- 
burton, British Vice Consul there, 
claimed damages for libel against the 
proprietor of the Newport News Com- 
mercial on account of charges of inde- 
cent and disgraceful conduct made 
against hin in that newspaper, and 
that the result of the action was that 
the jury found a verdict for the de- 
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fendant ; and, if so, what steps he has 
taken, or will take, in regard to Colonel 
Warburton ? 

*Sm. J. FERGUSSON: We have 
heard nothing of this action for libel. 

Mr. SEXTON: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman take action in the case if I 
furnish him with a copy of the Report 
of the case? Isit not a fact that the 
inhabitants have petitioned for the 
removal of this person ? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: I mentioned 
a few days ago that the allegations 
against the Vice Consul were inquired 
into and were found to be without 
foundation. 

Mr. SEXTON: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman indicate how the inhabitants 
of the town can rid themselves of a 
person whom they regard as a perfect 
nuisance ? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: The inhabit- 
ants can apply to the Government of 
the United States, and if they find it 
necessary to represent the matter to Her 
Majesty’s Government, it can be pro- 
perly inquired into. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Fermanagh, 
N.): Some days ago I had a similar 
question upon the Paper, and the right 
hon. Gentleman complained that I was 
not in my place to put it. I was absent 
inadvertently. I wish now to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman if the matter re- 
ferred to in the question of my hon. 
Friend did not take place subsequent 
to the inquiry he has mentioned, and 
whether Her Majesty’s Government will 
take some action to rid the town of a 
gentleman who is not only a nuisance 
to the town, but a disgrace to his 
country? [Cries of ‘Oh, oh,” and 
** Order.”’ ] 

Sir J. FERGUSSON : I have already 
stated that we have no knowledge of 
any such fresh matter, and I have 
pointed out that there is a proper 
channel for communicating with Her 
Majesty’s Government. 


IRELAND—PRISON TREATMENT OF 
MR. FINUCANE, M.P. 

Mr. SEXTON: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether Mr. Finucane, M.P., 
has, since his imprisonment, become 
reduced to an emaciated condition, and 
is suffering much and constantly from 
asthma; how long he has now been in 


Mr. Sexton 
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prison ; what part of the time he has 
spent in the prison hospital ; and, whe- 
ther he can be further subjected to im- 
prisonment without permanent inj 

to his health and danger to his life? I 
may add that I have received a telegram 
which states that Mr. Finucane is much 
worn and that his health appears to be 
permanently injured. 

Tuz CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manches- 
ter, E.): The prison medical officer 
reports to the Board that the prisoner 
mentioned is under treatment in hospi- 
tal, but that he is not emaciated, nor 
does he suffer much or constantly as 
alleged in the question. He has been 
about eight weeks in pricon and for 
the past four weeks under hospital 
treatment, and receives an extra hour’s 
exercise daily. The medical officer fur- 
ther reports that the prisoner’s present 
condition shows no sign that further 
imprisonment would have the effects 
suggested in the concluding paragraph 
of the question. 

Mr. CLANCY: May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether he does not 
think that a man who has been in hos- 
pital for four weeks should be let out 
now ? 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: No, Sir; I 
cannot lay down any general proposition 
ofthat kind. Every care appears to be 
taken of the prisoner. 


THE NEW CODE. 

Mr. HARRY DAVENPORT (Staf- 
fordshire, Leek): I beg to ask the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council 
on Education whether, after the New 
Code comes into operation, all the 
scholars present on the day of the 
examination in drawing will be liable 
to be examined, or whether this exami- 
nation will continue to be conducted 
under the present conditions laid dcwn 
by the Science and Art Department, 
one of which is that the examination 
schedule is to contain only the names of 
those scholars who have been on the 
school register for 22 weeks previous to 
the end of the school year ? 

*Toe VICE PRESIDENT or rue 
COUNCIL (Sir W. Hart Dyxg, Kent, 
Dartford): The examination in drawing 
is regulated by a Minute of the Science 
and Art Department, and will not be 
affected by anything contained in the 
Code. 
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TRELAND—OUTRAGES AT CLADDAGH. 

Me. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 8.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether his 
attention has been directed to the follow- 
ing paragraph in the @alway Observer— 


“A Bible reading establishment and tract 
depository has, we understand, lately been 
opened in the village of Claddagh. What mostly 
gives rise to the talk about the matter is that a 
prominent local Catholic landlord, and mer- 
chant, and Town Commissioner, &c., let the 
house for sucha purpose. We must only impute 
it to ignorance, which looks bad in a public man. 
Whatever may be the faults, or otherwise, of 


the Claddagh people, their steadfast fidelity to | 4 


the Holy Church will be proof against the wiles 
of this trafficker of the ‘ Word,’ and he will learn 
before his term of occupation expires, that his 
last state may be worse than his first ;” 
whether he is aware that the work of 
Mr. Baile (the Evangelist alluded to) is 
entirely confined to Protestant soldiers 
and seamen; whether he is aware that 
language of asimilar character to the 
paragraph in the Observer, has been 
used in the chapels by some Dominican 
Priest; whether Mr. Baile’s house has 
been twice attacked ; whether, on one of 
these occasions, large stones were thrown 
into the room where his wife and child- 
ren were sleeping; and, whether any 
protection has been afforded to Mr. 
Baile? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Con- 
stabularly Authorities report that Mr. 
Baile is an Army Scripture Reader and 
Missionary to seamen, and it is under- 
stood he has never spoken to any person 
on the subject of religion except Protes- 
tant seamen and soldiers. He has been 
residing in Claddagh for two months, 
and was in no way interfered with until 
the article referred to appeared on the 
18th May in the Galway Observer. On 
the night of the publication of this 
article Mr. Baile’s house was attacked 
with stones while the family were in bed, 
and four panes of glass were smashed in 
one of.the bedroom windows, one of the 
stones breaking through the shutter and 
falling close to the bed. A second 
attack was made on the house on the 
25th May. The police were in ambush 
and arrested three men concerned, while 
on another day one pane was smashed. 
The local police have taken precautions 
to protect Mr. Baile in the matter. 

Mr. MACARTNEY: Is it the fact 
that the landlord has given notice to 
determine Mr. Baile’s tenancy ? 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have no 
information as to that point. 

Mr. SEXTON: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman say, are the imputations con- 
veyed in the fourth paragraph of the 
question well founded? Have priests 
in the town used language similar to 
that quoted ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have re- 
ceived a Report rather indicating that 
they did, but I am not sufficiently 
satisfied with it to give a specific answer. 
If the right hon. Gentleman will repeat 
the question I will make further in- 
uiries. 

Mr. SEXTON: Yes; I will ask a 
further question on the subject. I 
shall be extremely surprised if the 
priests did not deprecate any such 
conduct. 


THE SKINNERS’ COMPANY ESTATES 
AT BALLYNASSEEN, 

Mr. M‘OARTAN (Down, 8.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, whether his at- 
tention has been called to a report in 
the Belfast Northern Whig of the 30th 
May, wherein it is stated that notices 
were extensively posted throughout the 
Ballynasseen portion of the Skinners’ 
Estate, inviting tenants to meet the 
company’s agent at Draperstown on the 
22th May, to sign agreements for the 
purchase of their holdings; whether he 
is aware that in October and in April 
iast the company had obtained eject- 
ment decreesagainst a number of tenants 
who have since signed agreements to 
perchase; and, whether, having regard 
to the manner in which the Drapers’ 
Company sought to obtain a price which 
the oe Commission refused to ad- 
vance, he will give the House an 
opportunity of consiGering the matter 
before any advance is made in favour 
of the Skinners’ Company ? 

Mz. A.J. BALFOUR: It appearsthat 
a few notices were posted in the neigh- 
bourhood of Draperstown of the nature 
indicated in the first paragraph of the 
question. No ejectment warrants were 
obtained by the Skinners’ Company at 
the Draperstown October Petty Ses- 
sions, and only four such warrants were 
obtained by them in April, while in two 
only of these cases were agreements 
signed to purchase. A large number 
of the tenants have already purchased 
their holdings, and are represented to 
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be well pleased with their action. 
Negotiations are still going on with the 
remaining tenants, and it is stated that 
no undue pressure is being put upon 
them. The Land Commissioners will, 
of course, carefully investigate all pro- 
posals submitted to them. 


TIMES WITNESSES AT MILLBANK 
PRISON. 

Mr. M CARTAN (Down, 8.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, with reference to the 
prisoner Nally, who was brought from 
Downpatrick to Millbank Gaol, and kept 
there as a witness for the Times at the 
Royal Commission from November, 
1888, till March, 1889, whether he 
will state how many hours of the 
twenty-four he was kept alone in his 
cell each day during his stay at Mill- 
bank; whether an application to visit 
Nally was made and refused, and what 
were the grounds of such refusal ; 
whether his fellow prisoner, James 
Mullett, was allowed a visit, and what 
was the reason for the different treat- 
ment; and whether convicts in English 
prisons are usually kept in their cells 
twenty-two hours out of the twenty-four 
each day? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The prisoner 
Nally had two hours’ exercise daily. He 
attended chapel every Sunday and every 
other day of the week. He was alone 
in his cell the remainder of the day, but 
had the usual opportunities of seeing 
the priest and prison officials. Applica- 
tion to visit Nally was made on the 8th 
of January, but was not granted, this 
privilege having been forfeited by mis- 
conduct. Mullett was visited on the 3rd 
of January, the privilege in his case net 
having heen forfeited. The answer to 
the last paragraph is in the affirmative. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN: What was the 
nature of the infringement of the rules? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I have not the 
particulars, but I think the question 
has been answered two or three times. 
I think he was reported for misconduct 
in Ireland. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether James 
Mullett was charged with having com- 
mitted an offence at Downpatrick Rail- 
way Station on the occasion of his 
removal to England as a witness for the 
Times at the Royal Commission, and 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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what was the nature of the offence; 
whether he was tried for this alleged 
offence in the usual way by a Visiting 
Justice, or how was he tried ; and what 
was the term and nature of the punish- 
ment inflicted on him therefor ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The prisoner 
referred to was reported for a breach of 
the rule as to the observance of silence. 
He was not tried by a Visiting Justice ; 
the case was submitted to the Prisons’ 
Board, but it was not considered the 
offence called for any punishment. 

Mr. SEXTON: Was the breach of 
the rule words spoken at the railway 
station ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I presume 
that was so from the answer received ; 
but I gather that in this particular case 
the offence was not regarded as of a 
serious character. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN: Was the offence 
giving his name to a man on the railway 
station platform, and crying ‘‘ God save 
Ireland ?” 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Perhaps it 
was because of the innocence of the words 
that no punishment was awarded. 


Terrttortes. 


THE NIGER TERRITORIES. 

Sir G. CAMPBELL (Kirkcaldy): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether Major Mac- 
donald has yet reported on the adminis- 
trations of the Niger territories and 
other territory for which he was deputed ; 
and whether his Report will be laid 
before the House before the African 
Votes are taken; and whether Her 
Majesty’s Government know anything 
of a circular setting forth that E. H. 
Hewett, Esq., has been sent to invite 
the kings and chiefs from Bemin to Rio 
de Rey to acquiesce in the assignment 
of governmental powers to a company 
called the African Association, Liver- 
pool, and stating that Her Majesty’s 
Government assents to those proposals ? 

*Srr JAMES FERGUSSON: Major 
Macdonald has not yet reported. His 
Report, when received, will be of a con- 
fidential nature. An anonymous circular 
of the character described has been 
brought to the notice of the Foreign 
Office. We have no knowledge as to 
its authorship. It contains statements, 
altogether without foundation, as to the 
instructions under which Consul Hewett 
is acting and as to the views of Her 
Majesty’s Government. 
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Sir G. CAMPBELL: Before the 
African Votes are taken, will the general 
result of the investigation be stated ? 


*Srr JAMES FERGUSSON: I cannot 
answer as toa Report which has not yet 
been received. 


METROPOLITAN STREET TRAFFIC. 


Sir G. CAMPBELL: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether the powers of the 
police to regulate vehicular traffic in 
the Metropolis depend solely on special 
statutes on that subject, or whether 
they have and exercise any general 
power of regulation ; whether they have 
done anything to prevent fast driving 
round corners as distinguished from the 
general question of furious driving; and 
whether the London County Council, or 
any Local Authority in the Metropolis, 
has power to make bye-laws on such 
subjects which the police will be bound 
to enforce; or, if not, whether he will 
propose legislation to delegate such 
power to the local representatives of the 
Metropolis, in council assembled, and 
relieve Parliament of such functions ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The powers of 
the police depend solely on special 
statutes. They can have no general 
power of regulation not conferred by 
statute. The police have always dealt 
with driving fast round corners as cases 
either of furious driving or of driving 
to the common danger of passengers. 
The Commissioner of Police is the Local 
Authority in the Metropolis for the 


-regulation of traffic with a view to 


preventing obstruction and under the 
Streets Acts, but Parliament has not 
given to any Local Authority a general 
power to make bye-laws on the subject 
of nuisances in thoroughfares. It has 
dealt with that subject itself in much 
detail, and I believe that the enactments 
in force have been administered so as 
to give satisfaction to the publie. It is 
not. possible by any legislation com- 
pletely to prevent occasional nuisances 
in a metropolis crowded as London is. 


Sir -G. CAMPBELL: May I ask 
whether in towns such as Birmingham 
and Manchester the authorities have not 
power to make bye-laws for regulating 
the use of the streets and against furious 
driving, and are not the same powers 
délegated to County Councils as to 
Local Authorities in boroughs ? 
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Mr. MATTHEWS: There ‘are some 
Local Acts under which Municipal 
Authorities have power to make bye- 
laws,|but asI have told the hon. Member 
three times Parliament has made bye- 
laws in regard to the traffic in’ the 
streets of the Metropolis, and if the hon. 
Member will refer tu the statutes he will 
find the details set out. 


SUMMONS AGAINST H:R.H. THE DUKE 
OF CAMBRIDGE. 


An hon. Memser, on behalf of Mr. 
Conyseare (Cornwall, Camborne): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether his attention 
has been called to the refusal of the 
Magistrate at Bow Street to grant a 
summons to the representative of the 
Sun newspaper, who complained of 
having been assaulted by the Duke of 
Cambridge at Whitehall, on Saturday, 
at the Fire Brigade Inspection, in the 
face of the fact that two witnesses of 
the occurrence were present in Court to 
support the application, and that the 
journalist in question had suffered 
serious physical injuries which necessi- 
tate his undergoing medical treatment; 
and whether he proposes to take any, 
and what, action in the matter ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am informed 
by the Magistrate that the information 
showed that there was a violent rush by 
a large crowd, which carried the com- 
plainant with it to the place where the 
Duke of Cambridge was standing. -It 
was alleged that His Royal Highness, 
in repelling this rush, had assaulted the 
complainant. The Magistrate thought 
that it was consistent with everything 
that was alleged to have been done by 
the Duke of Cambridge that he acted 
solely and reasonably for the protection 
of himself and others, and that his action 
was justifiable. He therefore refused 
the summons, as he would have done in 
any other similar case. There was no 
evidence that the complainant had 
suffered serious physical injury. I 
do not propose to take any action in the 
matter. I have no jurisdiction to re- 
view the exercise of diseretion by Magis- 
trates. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN Ofooagban, N.): 
Are we all justified in repelling a sup- 
posed attack in this way, taking the 
risk of consequences? 

Mz. MATLHEWS: It is impossible 
to give am answer in general’ terms. 
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Justification of any action involving 
assault must depend upon the circum- 
stances. 


MILITIA TRAINING. 

Mr. LAFONE (Southwark, Bermond- 
sey): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether his attention has 
been called to a paragraph in the Shoe 
and Leather Record of ist June, in which 
itis stated that the time selected for the 
calling out of the Militia is inopportune ; 
that it draws out of employment at the 
busiest season of the year a large num- 
ber of men in the manufacturing towns ; 
and that in the shoe producing centres 
in particular it is productive of much 
loss, both to manufacturers and work- 
men, and ifso whether any steps can be 
taken to remedy the same ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: The Militia 
trainings are always arranged in con- 
sultation with the officers commanding 
regiments, so as to cause the least incon- 
venience to theirmen. Nocomplaint on 
the subject has been received at the War 
Office. Perhaps my hon. Friend will 
give me privately any particulars which 
may have reached him. 


IRELAND—PROSECUTION OF 
PORTER, 

Mr. OLANOY (Dublin Co., N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether it 
is a fact that the summons served under 
The Criminal Law and Procedure 
(Ireland) Act, 1877, on Mr. O’Mahony, 
a reporter on the staff of the Cork 
Herald, was signed by Resident Magis- 
trate Caddell before the name of Mr. 
O’Mahony had been filled; and, if so, 
whether such action on the part of the 
Resident Magistrate is legal, and is 
approved of by the Government? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No, Sir; the 
hon. Gentleman appears to have been 
misinformed. 

Mr. CLANCY: Is it not true that 
the summons was a blank form when it 
was signed? Does the right hon. 
Gentleman deny that? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Yes, that is 
what I deny. 


A RE- 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES AND DRAINAGE, 

Mr. STEPHENS (Middlesex, Horn- 
sey): I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board whether Local 
Authorities have power to require 
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owners and occupiers to keep rainfall 
and subsoil water out of the drains, 
which they are entitled to have con- 
necte] with the sewers of a public 
authority under The Public Health 
Act, 1875? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: This is a legal 
question which, of course, I have no 
authority to determine. Moreover, it 
appears to me that a question of this 
character could not be properly an- 
swered without full knowledge of the 
circumstances of the particular case. 


CAB LICENSES. 

Mr. JAMES ROWLANDS (Fins- 
bury, E.): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 
whether he is aware that there are 3,000 
owners of one cab each, which they 
drive themselves, who have to pay the 
following sums annually: £2 police 
license, 15s. hackney carriage tax, and 
5s. driver’s license; and, whether he 
can afford them any relief under the 
powers given him by The Metropolitan 
Public Carriage Act, 1869 ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am informed 
by the Commissioner of Police that 
the actual number of persons pay- 
ing the cab license was, during the past 
year, 2,183. There have been no com- 
plaints as to the amount or incidence of 
the police license, which has been fixed 
since 1870, and which is available for 
12 months from the date when it is 
granted; but there has been dissatis- 
faction expressed with the 15s. Excise 
license, which is not like the police 
license, current for 12 months, but’ 
expires in all cases on December 31, so 
that in some cases hardship may result 
where the license has not been taken 
out in the early portion of the year. I 
will consult the Board of Inland 
Revenue as to whether any alleviation 
can be afforded to cab owners in respect 
to the Excise license. 


DECORATION OF THE OUTER LOBBY 
OF THE HOUSE. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.): I beg to ask the First 
Commissioner of Works whether his 
attention has been lately called to the 
condition of the three vacant compart- 
ments in the Outer Lobby of the House, — 
which are very dirty, and covered with 
cracks and holes; and, whether, if he 
can hold out no hope of being able to 
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fill them up with mosaic, or other suit- 
able artistic decoration, he will have 
them placed, during the coming Recess, 
in a decent state of repair ? 

Mr. PLUNKET: The three vacant 
compartments in the Central Hall of 
this House have not been altered since 
Barry’s time. I am not prepared at 
present to undertake that they shall be 
immediately provided with mosaics, but 
I will see that the panels are re-papered 
as soon as that work can conveniently 
be taken in hand. 


WELSH TITHES—ALLEGED OUTRAGES 
ON CATTLE AT PENRHYN. 

Mr. BOWEN ROWLANDS (Car- 
diganshire): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 
whether the police have made any 
arrests in connection with the outrages 
on cattle belonging to Mr. Morris, an 
anti-tithe farmer of Sarnan, in the 
parish of Penrhyn, Cardiganshire; 
whether any reward has been offered 
for the apprehension and conviction of 
the person or persons concerned in such 
outrages; and, whether, considering the 
gravity of the case, the Government 
will themselves offer a suitable reward ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The chief con- 
stable informs me that after making the 
fullest inquiry possible under the cir- 
cumstances, it has not been at all 
established that outrages were com- 
mitted on the cattle in question. The 
destruction of the cattle has prevented 
any satisfactory investigation of the 
cause of their death. No reward has 
been offered, nor do the Government 
intend to offer one. 

Mr. BOWEN ROWLANDS: Has 
not a post mortem examination of one 
of the animals shown that the cause of 
death was internal injuries inflicted by 
a sharp instrument ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: It is not con- 
venient to go into details. The Chief 
Constableinforms me that a local farrier, 
not a qualified veterinary surgeon, did 
give an opinion as to the cause of the 
death of oneof the cows, but a veterinary 
surgeon has since declared that the cause 
thus assigned was a physical impossi- 
bility. 

Mrz. BOWEN ROWLANDS: Has the 
Chief Constable informed the right hon. 
Gentleman that an indignation meeting 
of the inhabitants of the district has 
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of the Chief Constable, and calling for 
more active police interference in the 
matter ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The Chief Con- 
stable did inform me that what the 
hon. Gentleman calls an indignation 
meeting was held. 


EMPLUYMENT OF ADDITIONAL POLICE 
AND MILITARY IN CARDIGANSHIRE. 

Mr. BOWEN ROWLANDS: I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State forthe Home 
Department whether, at a meeting of the 
Standing Joint Police Committee of 
Cardiganshire, held at Aberayron on the 
23rd May, the Chief Constable refused to 
produce the correspondence between the 
Home Secretary and himself relative to 
the employment of additional police and 
cavalry at tithes sales and removals 
in that county; whether the manage- 
ment of the police is now vested in such 
Joint Committee; whether the Chief 
Constable is entitled to refuse to pro- 
duce such correspondence to the Com- 
mittee if required so to do; and, 
whether he will lay the correspondence 
upon the Table of the House? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The Chief Con- 
stable did decline to produce the cor- 
respondence in question on May 23, 
having had too short a notice of the 
wish of the Joint Committee to see it. 
He has, however, no objection to pro- 
duce it to the Joint Committee, and will. 
do so at their next meeting. It will be 
unnecessary to lay it on the Table of the 
House. 


H.MLS. CALLIOPE AT SAMOA. 

Mr. W. REDMOND on behalf of Mr. 
W. Corser (Wicklow, E): I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Admiralty 
whether any official reward or honour 
will be bestowed on Captain Kane for 
his splendid handling of his vessel 
“in the teeth of a hurricane which destroyed 
all the vessels which remained at the anchorage 
he left,” 
as stated in the letter of the Lords of 
the Admiralty of 21st May, or whether 
the following official record, contained 
in the Puper just laid upon the Table, is 
intended to be the only recognition of 
the distinguished bravery and seaman- 
ship of a gallant Irishman under cir- 
cumstances that have no parallel in the 
Naval history of England :— 


“ My Lords are of opinion that great credit is 
due to the Officer commanding for the example 











he set and the confidence he instilled into 
those under his orders.” 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: It 
never has been the custom in the Naval 
service to use sensational language in 
praise of officers who have well per- 
formed their duty. The high approval 
by the Admiralty of the conduct of 
Captain Kane, bis officers and men, has 
been publicly conveyed to them in terms 
which they will appreciate, and which 
are in accordance with the feelings and 
traditions of the Naval service. To 
confer a special reward or honour upon 
an Officer for successfully navigating 
his vessel in a sterm would betoreverse 
the established practice of the Navy, 
under which every commanding officer 
is personally responsible for the safety 
of his ship, and is tried by Court-martial 
if he loses her. 


IRELAND—SCIENCE AND ART EX- 
AMINATIONS IN NATIONAL SCHOOLS. 


Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN (Mono. 
ghan, N.): I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland by whose authority a Circular 
has been issued to the teachers of the 
Science and Art classes in Ireland, 
informing teachers who hold classes 
aint the Science and Art Department, 
that 


“fall pupils in National Schools who have not 
passed the second examination in sixth class 
should be ineligible for enrolment in a Science 
and Art class in the principles of agriculture,” 
and cautioning them to be careful to 
exclude frum their classes in this subject 
all such pupils; if the instruction con- 
tained in this Circular is in conformity 
with the rule set forth in the last edition. 
of the ‘Science and Art Directory,” 
page 63, 
“that any pupil who has passed the standard 
of second stage of fifth class may be presented 
for examination by the Department of Science 
and Art in any subject of science ;” 
and whether he will take care that 
science teachers who have, during the 
past six mcnths, been preparing classes 
tor the May examinations, on the faith 
of the Department’s Rules, will not now, 
on the eve ut the examination, be 
debarred from presenting their pupils, 
and receiving the result fees to which 
they way be entitled. 
Mr.A.J.BALtOUR: Thehon. Mem- 
ber will find a full statement of the case, 
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troller and Auditor General, at page: 
405 of the Appropriation Account for’ 
1887-88. The object of the new regu- 
lation is to effectually prevent duplicate 
payments for agriculture. It wasmade 
by the Commissioners of National Edu- 
cation after correspondence with the 
Science and Art Department. It will 
appear in the next edition of the 
“Science and Art Directory.” Science 
teachers were not debarred from pre- 
senting pupils and receiving result 
fees at the May examinations, and of 
this fact the National School Inspec- 
tors received due notice. 


THE SEVEN HOURS’ SYSTEM IN THE 
CUSTOMS DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. CAINE (Barrow): I beg to ask 
the Secretary to.the Treasury whether 
his attention has been called to the 
following paragraph, contained in the 
Cirtl Service Candidate of the 20th April, 
which states that— 


‘¢ Arrangementsare still in progress for the 
application of the seven hours system in the 
Statistical Office of the Customs, and that 
system will shortly be carried into effect as 
regards the Lower Division clerks and copyists. 
The Secretary to the Treasury accounts for the 
delay which has arisen by saying that there is 
a difficulty in finding places in other Govern- 
ment departments for certain Lower Division 
clerks whose services in the Customs must be 
dispensed with in order to secure the necessary 
saving of public expense; ”’ 


whether he can say if this statement is 
accurate; and whether representations’ 
have reached him from the chiefs of any 
D- partments that their offices are under- 
manned, and requesting the employment 
of additional cierks; and, if so, what 
further difficulty prevents the immediate 
introduction of the seven hours system to 
that Department ? 


*Tue SECRETARY to tuz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): No, 
Sir, I have not heard of any offices to 
which the seven hours system has been 
applied which are under-manned, nor 
do I think there are any such. Itis 
obvious that unless a corresponding 
reduction in numbers be made the pay- 
ment fur the additional hour will throw 
a heavy additional charge on the State. 
This is, I believe, the only obstacle in 
the way of applying the seven hours, 
system. 
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1713 Ireland— The 
DORCHESTER SAVINGS BANK. 

Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, 
N.E.): I beg to ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer whether, in view of the 
admitted fact that for several years false 
balance sheets have been forwarded to 
the National Debt Commissioners by 
the trustees of the Dorchester Savings 
Bank, which false balance sheets have 
been presented to this. House in the 
Annual Returns, the Government intend 
to apply to the High Court of Justice 
for an inquiry, under the Act of 1847, 
with the view of ascertaining how it was 
that such balance sheets were certified 
by the auditor as correct, and counter- 
signed by the trustees; and whether 
any, and, if so, what steps areto be taken 
with respect to the present actuary, who 
has prepared and forwarded to the 
National Debt Office many of the false 
balance sheets, as aforesaid ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: The question of 
inguiry is under consideration. I am 
glad to say I believe no loss will fall 
upon the depositors, restitution having 
been made by the family of the 
defaulter. This does not necessarily 
preclude inquiry for public purposes, 
and I am considering whether it is 
expedient to hold such or not, 


SCOTCH HERRING BARRELS. 

Me. ANGUS SUTHERLAND 
(Sutherland): I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate whether the attention of the 
Secretary for Scotland has been called 
to the hardship inflicted upon certain 
fishcurers in Scotland through the action 
of the Fishery Board in confiscating 
herring barrels with their contents, on 
the ground of their size and capacity 
being under the official standard; and, 
whether, having regard to the fact that 
the barrels were originally made under 
the supervision of the Board’s own 
officers, and that the deficiency in sizo 
and capacity was due to causes over 
which the fishcurers had no control, 
such as shrinkage of the materials 
arising from exposure to the sun, he will 
use his influence to prevent any un- 
necessary interference with this impor- 
tant industry ? 

*Mr. J. P. B. RUBERTSON: The 
attention of the Secretary for Scot- 
land has been called to the question 
of herring barre's not conforming 
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is now. the subject of investigation. 
It: is certainly desirable that nothing. 
should be done to cause vexatious or 
oppressive. interference with this 
industry, and Iam quite sure that this 
will be attended to. 


WALES—CHARITY COMMISSION 
INQUIRIES. 

Mr. T. ELLIS (Merionethshire): I 

beg to ask the hon. Member for the 
Penrith Division, whether the Charity 
Commissioners are now prepared to 
extend the inquiry into charities and 
doles of Welsh counties other than 
Denbighshire ? 
.*Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumberland, 
Penrith): The Charity Commissioners 
have nothing to add to what they have 
already said on this subject, namely, 
that they have not received assistance 
from the Treasury necessary for the 
extension of the inquiry now being 
carried on in Denbigh beyond the limits 
of that county. 

Mr. T. ELLIS: I would ask the hon. 
Gentleman whether, as at present con- 
stituted, the Charity Commission is 
overworked and unable to do this work 
in Wales ? 

*Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: We have 
not sufficient officers to carry it on. Ican 
say nothing about being overworked. 


IRELAND—THE OLPHERT EVICTIONS 
—CONDUCT OF CAPTAIN TORRENS. 


*Mr. P. O'BRIEN: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for War 
whether it is true that the 2nd 
Dragoons, Royal Scots Greys, were 
recently on duty at the evictions on the 
Olphert estate, in the county of Donegal ; 
whether Captain J. A. W. O’N. Tor- 
rens was in command of a company of 
Royal Scotch Greys on that occasion ; 
whether he is aware that a Circular has 
been issued in the county of London- 
derry, and the north of Ireland gener- 
ally, bearing the signature of a J. A. 
Torrens, Somerset, Coleraine, soliciting 
subscriptions for Mr. Wybrants Olphert, 
to recoup him for certain rents alleged 
to have been withheld pending the con- 
cession of reductions demanded by his 
tenantry; whether the Oaptain J. A. 
W. O’N. Torrens, given in the Army 
List as belonging to the 2nd Dragoons, 
Scots Greys, is the same officer whose 
name is attached to the Circular re- 
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ferred to; and, if so, whether such in- 
terference in a political question is 
permissible on the part of an officer 
engaged on military duty in the district ; 
and, whether he will take any, and 
what, steps in the matter ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: I received a 
telegram from the General Officer com- 
manding at Belfast, stating that the 
facts are substantially as stated in the 
Question. In the absence, however, of 
more details I would prefer not to ex- 
press any opinion on Captain Torrens’ 
proceedings. I must ask the hon. 
Gentieman to repeat his question at a 
later period. 

Mrz. P. O’BRIEN : To-morrow ? 

*Mr. STANHOPE: I do not think I 
shull have the information to-morrow. 

Mr. P. O’BRIEN: I will put the 
question to-morrow. 


CHARGES AT FALCARRAGH PETTY 


SESSIONS. 
Mr. P. O'BRIEN: I beg to 
ask Mr. Solicitor General for Ire- 


land whether he is aware that, on 
Friday evening last, at the Petty Ses- 
sions Court at Falcarragh, five women 
and two men, who were unable to speak 
or understand English, were brought up 
before Mr. Ulick Bourke, R.M., charged 
with obstructing and resisting bailiffs 
and police during the evictions at Gias- 
hercoo, and were sent to Derry Gaol, on 
remand, till the 4th proximo; whether 
the evidence against them, having been 
taken down in English, the written 
depositions were translated into Irish in 
the'r presence, the interpreter being 
Head Constable Mahony; whether Mr. 
Bourke invited, through the interpreter, 
these prisoners to make statements, } 
without having previously given them 
the usual warning that what they said 
might be used in evidence against them ; 
whether he is aware that the persons 
charged made admissions in reply to the 
questions of Head Constable Mahony, 
as interpreter, incriminating themselves, 
and which, if used in evidence against 
them on trial, or by the police mean- 
time in working up the charges against 
them, will prejudice them in their trial ; 
and whether, taking into consideration 
that these people weie being evicted 
from their cabins when these alleged 
offences were committed, and are now 
deprived of their homes, that they will 
have suffereu ten days’ imprisonment 
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already, and this alleged departure from 
the usual custom in Petty Sessions 
Courts, the Crown proposes to press these 
charges any further? 

Mr. MADDEN: The hon. Gentleman 
has already put this question and I have 
answered it with the exception of the 
last paragraph. The prisoners were 
brought before the Resident Magistrate 
and their depositions were taken as soon 
as possible in the presence of the In- 
spector and the Petty Sessions Clerk. 
They were not invited to make red 
statement, nor did they make any ad- 
mission. They were offered release on 
bail, but, refusing to give bail, were 
committed to prison. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN: Will the hon. 
Member make further inquiry? I beg 
to inform him that I have the informa- 
tion from one who was present and 
heard the Magistrate interrogate the 
prisoners through the Head Constable. 

Mr. MADDEN: I think the hon. 
Gentleman must be mistaken. My in- 
formatior. is positive. 


COUNTY COURT PRACTICE— 
SWEARING AFFIDAVITS. 


Sir JULIAN GOLDSMID (St. Pan- 
cras, 8.): I beg to ask the Attorney 
General, whether his attention has beer 
called to the varying practice in different 
County Courts with regard to the swear- 
ing of affidavits; whether frequent 
delay is not caused to persons asking for 
summonses in consequence of the neces- 
sity to swear before the registrar; 
whether it would not be possible to 
avoid such delays by allowing affidavits 
to be sworn before the clerks who issue 
plaints: and, whether he would consider 
the desirability of the defendant being 
required to show reasonable or some 
cause for defence, beyond writing the 
answer ‘I intend to defend this action.” 

*I!'nx ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sm 
R. Wesster, Isle of Wight): In answer 
to the question of the hon. Baronet, I 
would point out that with regard to 
affidavits used in County Courts it is 
provided by the 83rd Section of the Act 
of the last Session that any such affidavit 
may be sworn before the Judge, regis- 
trar, or by a clerk to the registrar 
appointed by the Judge, and also before 
a Commissioner for Vaths, or a Justice 
of the Peace. I am not aware that any 
delay has been caused since the Act 
referred to came into force. With re- 
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ard to the last paragraph of the 
outa the matter a Seon Siexacathy 
under consideration and was discussed 
before the Grand Committee last Session, 
but it has been thought undesirable to 
call upon poor persons who are in many 
cases without legal assistance to show 
reasonable cause for defence in actions 
brought against them. 


THE JACKSON CHARITY, SHOREDITCH. 
Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton): I beg to ask the Attorney 
General, whether he is aware that by 
the will of the late Joseph Jackson, of 
Shoreditch (proved in 1471), the sum of 
£10,000 was left for the establishment 
and maintenance of a cottage hospital 
and soup kitchen for the benefit of the 
poor of Shoreditch ; whether he is aware 
that the will in respect to the £10,000 
was pronounced by Mr. Justice Kay to 
be valid, and whether this Judgment 
was confirmed by the Court of Appeal 
in April 1887, and the Attorney General 
directed to devise and submit to the 
Court a cy pres scheme; whether he is 
aware that since the Judgment of the 
Court the Governors of the Metropolitan 
Hospital have offered to provide a wing 
for patients from Shoreditch on receiving 
a part of the legacy, and that the 
Charity Trustees of Shoreditch have, to 
meet the difficulty in mortmain, offered 
to purchase a suitable site for the soup 
kitchen, and partially endow it, on con- 
dition that a proper proportion of the 
legacy is applied to its building and 
support; whether he can say what has 
been the reason of the delay in devising 
a scheme; whether he will see that a 
scheme is devised without further delay; 
and, whether he will submit it to the 
consideration of the Vestry and Charity 
Trustees of Shoreditch before it is sub- 
mitted to the Uourt for its sanction ? 
*Sm R. WEBSLER: In answer to the 
question of the hon. Member I have to 
say that there has been no delay in 
working out the Judgment in regard to 
the bequest of the late Mr. Joseph 
Jackson. [t was the duty of the trustees 
of the will to prepare a scheme, which 
they have done, and the schene was 
submitted for and received my approval 
some time back. As regards the hospital, 
upon the undertaking of the chairman 
and committee to provide four beds in 
each of three wards exclusively for 


Shoreditch patients, a sum of more 
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will be transferred to the official trustee® 
of charitable funds, who will pay over 
the income to the treasurer of the 
hospital, and a further sum will be paid 
to the building fund. As regards the 
soup kitchen, minutes of an order have 
been prepared by the trustees of the 
will, and approved on my behalf, pro- 
viding that on the Charity Trustees of 
Shoreditch, with the sanction of the 
Charity Commissioners, providing a site, 
the trustees of the will shall erect a 
soup kitchen; a further sum will be 
available for its endowment, and will be 
applied by the Shoreditch Trustees 
jointly with the trustees of the will. 
The Shoreditch Trustees will shortly 
receive notice of an application to the 
Court for an order in terms of the 
minutes. 


MINING ROYALTIES. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH, on behalf of 
Mr. Burt (Morpeth): I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury if he can 
now give the names of the Members of 
the Royal Commission on Mining 
Royalties ? 

*Taz FIRST LORD or true TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smiru, Strand, 
Westminster): With the exception of 
one or two names, the Royal Commis- 
sion is complete; but I would prefer 
not to give the names till I have heard 
from those who have been asked to join, 
but who have not yet lad time to reply. 


THE SUGAR BOUNTY CONVENTION. 

Mr. CALEB WRIGHT (Lancashire, 
8.W., Leigh): I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury if the report in 
the newspapers is correct that the Com- 
missioners under the Sugar Bounties 
Convention held their last meeting on 
Friday last, and if so, can he inform the 
House whether the Government have 
nally decided to proceed with the Sugar 
Convention Bill; aud whether, consider- 
ing the vast commercial interest involved 
in this question, he would relieve the 
anxiety of the country by giving a defi- 
nite answer as t» the views of the 
Government ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The last meeting 
of the Sugar Bounty Convention was 
held on Saturday, the 1st iust., and she 
Report has been sent to Lord Salisbury. 
The Second Reading of the Sugar Con- 
vention Bill is, as the hon. Member is 





probably aware, down for the 20th inst., 
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and then will be the fitting time for Her 
Majesty’s Government to announce their 
intentions in regard to the Bill. 


Sir LYON PLAYFAIR (Leeds, 8.) : 
I beg to ask whether the Second Read- 
ing of the Sugar Convention Bill will 
be taken on June 20, or is to be post- 
poned ? 


*Mr. W. H. SMITH: At this distance 
of time it is quite impossible for me to 
say what business will be taken on June 
20. I will undertake that ample notice 
will be given to all gentlemen who desire 
to take part in the debate. Unless con- 
siderable progress is made with the 
business which siands before it on the 
Paper, it is not probable that .the 
Second Reading will be taken on 
June 20. 


CONSTITUTION HILL. 

Sir R. FOWLER: Is the First 
Commissioner now in a position to 
make any statement in regard to Con- 
stitution Hill ? 

*Mr. PLUNKET: This subject has 
been, as I mentioned in the House a 
few days ago, for some time under con- 
sideration, and I am glad to say that I 
am now authorized to state that the 
Queen has been pleased to approve of 
the opening of Ovnstitution Hill for 
light traffic, under rules somewhat simi- 
lar to those now in force with regard tu 
the road between St. James’s Palace and 
Buckingham Gate. The road will be 
closed when the Queen is in London, 
and at such other times as it may seem 
necessary andright todo so, Ter Ma- 
jesty’s approval was formally signified 
on the 25th of last month, and steps 
will ba taken for carrying into effect 
Her Majesty's wishes. 


THE WHITSUNTIDE RECESS. 

Sm G. TREVELYAN (Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): Can the right hon. Gentle 
man say if there is to be any realization 
of the hope that the Whitsuntide recess 
would be prolonged ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I should have 
been very glad, indeed, to meet the 
wishes of hon. Members who desire a 
prolongation of the holidays, but I 
think the right hon. Gentleman will 
agree that the progress of business 
since Easter has not been such as would: 
justify me in asking the House to as- 
sent to a prolongation of the recess. 


Mr. W. H. Smith 
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INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION (WALES), 
BILL. 


Me. STUART RENDEL (Mont-. 
gomeryshire): I beg tu ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury whether, having’ 
regard to his declaration on May 15th, 
tha. the desire of the Government is 
that the Intermediate Education (Wales) 
Bill should pass this year, the First 
Lord will now state what course the 
Government propose to take with a 
view of giving effect to such desire ? 


*Me. W. H. SMITH: From the day 
the Intermediate Education (Wales) 
Bill was read a second time the Depart- 
ments principally concerned have done 
much work with a view to formulating 
the clauses which it would be in the 
power of the Government to offer to hon. 
Gentlemen interested in that Bill, indi- 
cating the views of the Government upon 
the question. I thought that would be the 
course which would be most fair to hon. 
Gentlemen, so as to enable them to see 
whether they and the Government could 
come toan agreement. It has not been 
possible, owing to the intricacy and 
difficulty of the question, to formulate 
those clauses sooner. I am afraid it 
would not be possible for the Govern- 
ment to put their amendments on the 
Paper before Whitsuntide. 


BI-METALLISM. 

Mr. MUNDELLA . (Sheffield, Shef- 
field Brightside): I beg fo ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether it is the 
intention of the Government to confine 
the debate on bi-metallism to the four 
hours available to-morrow night ? 


*Mre. W. H. SMITH: I am very 
deeply impressed with the general im- 
portauce of this subject, and feel that 
four hours would be quite inadequate 
for its discussion; but I stated to my 
right hon. Friend tle Member for Lin- 
colnshire that it was not possible for 
me to offer any Government time for 
that purpose. If itis the pleasure of 
the House to consider te subject to- 
morrow night, we shall endeavour to 
contribute as much as we can to that 
purpose. Probably an adjourament 
will be necessary, but I am not able to 
say when the adjourned debate would 
come on. 

Sie L. PLAYFAIR: Is it not pos« 
sible for the Government to obtain an 
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opportunity for the resumption of the 
debate? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: It is utterly 
impossible to offer any Government 
time for the purpose of the discussion on 
bi-metallism until after Supply has been 
concluded. And until then I should be 
wanting in my duty to the House if I 
interposed any other business whatever 
which was not of the most urgent cha- 
racter, or which did require immediate 
contideration. 


SCOTCH LOCAL GOVERNMENT BILL. 
Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.) : 
Will the Committee on the Scotch Lucal 
Government Bill be taken on the Mon- 
day after the recess ? 
*Mr. W. H. SMITH: No, Sir; not on 
the first Monday. 


SCOTCH BUSINESS. 

Mra. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
(Stirling Burgls): Will any Scvteh 
business be taken on the 17th June? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: We propose to 
take the Second Reading of the Scotch 
Universities Bill on that day. 


COLDBATHFIELDS. 

Mr. BARTLEY : Before the site of 
Coldbathfields Prison is utilized for 
Post Office purposes, will wpportuuity be 
afforded for discussing the proposal to 
convert it into public gardens? 

*Mx. W. H. SMITH: I am afraid I 
cannot give any such undertaking. 


CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. 

Mr. SAMUEL SMITH (Flintshire) : 
I wish to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury if he has given attention to a 
memorial signed by 160 Members in 
favour of the Second Reading of the 
Eveniug Continuation Schouls Bill ? 
*Mr. W. H. SMITH: It will not be 
in the power of the Government to 
assent tou the Second Reading of this 
Bill without debate. It will not be 
possible to proceed with it either to-day 
or to-morrow. The Bill contains a 
clause which imposes a very large ex- 
penditure on the Exchequer, and it 
ought to be very carefully considered. 


IRELAND—ALLEGED OUTRAGE BY 
MILITARY A'l’ LUGGACURRAN. 
Mr. SEXTON : 1 wish to ask the 
Chief Secretary for lreland what are the 
facts with regard to the outrage com- 
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mitted on a girl by soldiers during the 
evictions at Luggacurran ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have heard 
of the alleged occurrence. I do not. 
know the details, and it would not be 
proper to discuss them if I could state 
what they are, as the persons in- 
criminated have been committed. 

Mr. SEXTON: Then I will ask 
whether, owing to the excitement in the 
district, which has been intensified by 
this outrage, the detachment of soldiers 
will be withdrawn ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: That is a 
question which should be put to the 
Secretary of State for War. I may say, 
however, that I am not prepared to 
admit that there is any great excitement 
in the district. 

Mr. SEXTON: I will ask the Secre- 
tary of State for War whether, in view 
of the excitement caused by this cireum- 
stance, he will consider the advisability 
of withdrawing this military detach- 
ment ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: I will look 
into the matter. I have not heard of it 
until this moment. 


ST. KATHARINE’S HOSPITAL. 


Copy ordered— 

‘Of the Rules of the Royal Hospital of Sts 
Katharine, in the Kegent’s Park, in the county 
of Middlesex, dated the 22nd day of July, 1878, 
made by the late Lord Cairns, then Lord 
Chancellor.”’—(Mr. Juckoun ) 

Copy presented accordingly; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
(No. 182.) 


SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH CONTRACT 
(HALIFAX AND BERMUDA). 

Copy ordered— 

“Of Treasury Minute dated the 3rd day of 
June, 1889, relating to the Contract dated the 
12th day of April, 1889, for the construction of 
a Submarine ‘lelegraph Line from Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, to the Island of Bermuda (in con- 
tinuation of Parliamentary Paper, No. 120, of 
Session 1889),’’—(Mr. Jackson.) 


Copy presented accordingly; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed, 
(No. 183.) 


EAST INDIA (ABKARI DEPARTMENT). 


Address for— 


“ Keturn of any Despatch or other Papers 
sent out from the India Office to the Viceroy.of 
India with regard to the Resolution moved by 
the hon. Member for Flintshire, and carried by’ 
the House on 30th April.”—(Mr. Cuine.) " 
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PENSIONS (CIVIL LIST). 
Return ordered— 


“Of all persons now in receipt of Pensions 
charged upon the Civil List.” —(Mr. Bryce.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 
That they have agreed to Agricul- 
tural Holdings (Scotland) Act (1883) 
Amendment Bill, with Amendments. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
oem (j 
BANN DRAINAGE BILL. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [31st May ]— 

“ That leave be given to bring in a Bill for 
the improvement of the drainage of lands, and 
for the prevention of inundations within the 
catchment area of Lough Neagh, and the Lower 

; and for other purposes relating 
thereto.””—(Mr. Arthur Balfour) 
And which Amendment was, 


** To leave out from the word ‘ That’ to end of 
the, Question, in order to add the words 
* inasmuch as the proposed scheme of drainage 
is essentially local in character, and tends prin- 
cipally to the benefit of the landlords owning 
the land in the districts affected, this House is 
of opinion that all such works should be under- 
taken by, and at the expense of, an Irish Local 
Administration,’ —(Mr. Conybeare,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out*stand part 
of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. W. REDMOND (Fermanagh, 
N.): I wish to poiut out. that the 
Opposition to these Bills dues nut come 
from the Irish represeutatives. The 
hon. Member for Camborue last year; 
as this year, was, aad is, the person who 
is really responsible fur opposing the 
introduction of these Bills, and while I 
hope the Amendment on the Notice 
Paper of which he has given notice 
may not be carried, I can quite under- 
stand the feeling which has prompted 
him to oppese the introduction of 
these Bills, involving as they do 
hundreds of thousands of pounds 
of money which will have to be found 
by the taxpayers of this country, and 
which money will be expended in 
Ireland for drainage purposes, without 
practically the Eugtish having any con- 
trol over the expenditure. Now, the 
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money is to be expended, and I can fully 
appreciate the feeling of the hon. 

ember when, looking back upon the 
very many blunders committed in Ireland 
in the past with regard to public 
works, he thought it inadvisable to 
allow this cash tu pass out of the control 
of Parliament. I think, however, that 
the declaration of the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland to the effect that the Irish 
Board of Works will not have control 
over the expenditure of the money 
granted under these Bills will go far to 
remove the opposition to their introduc- 
tion. It was an unfurtunate thing that 
it was proposed that the Board of 
Works should have something to do 
with the Siannon Drainage Scheme, 
and IT hope the matter will be removed 
out of their hands, because everything 
which that Board undertakes in Ire- 
land turns out to be a failure. Under 
the circumstances, I trust that the hon. 
Member for Camborne will not press 
his Motion to a division, but that the 
Bills may be allowed to be introduced. 
I know it is said that last yoar the pro- 
gress of these Bills was postponed owing 
to the action of certain representatives 
from Ireland, but I wish to say that that 
statement is abs»lutely without founda- 
tion. We did not oppose the introduc- 
tion of the measure, and I may add that 
I am rather disposed to agree with the 
hon. Member for North Armagh, who 
spoke on Friday, and said that prac- 
tically there was a unanimous feeling 
among the people in all parts of Ireland 
with regard to the passing of these 
Bills. At the same time, many of the 
Irish people are strongly of opinion 
that such works as these can only be 
properly carried out under «a Home 
Government in Dublin. We feel that 
there should be some responsible Central 
Authority in Dublin to sup+rintend and 
look after the carrying out of these 
works, and I du not think it is possible 
that such undertakings could be carried 
to a successful issue under the present 
system of Government, a system which 
is responsible for results equally un- 
satisfactory to the irish peuple and to 
the English taxpayer. Still, I again 
repeat that we, the Irish Members, do 
nat offer any opposition to the intro- 
duction of these Bills, although we 
desire at the same time to give expres- 
sion to the very strong fevliug that we 
hold that these works cannot be satis- 
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factorily completed under the present 
system of Government in Ireland. 

Sie CO. LEWIS (Antrim, N.): I wish 
to thank the Government on the part of 
my constituents for thus pressing for- 
ward the Bann Drainage Bill, which so 
much affects the County Antrim. I 
wish to refer to the unsubstantial but 
successful opposition of last year to the 
Bill, which was the cause of losing a 
whole year in carrying out this neces- 
sary undertaking. The renewal of that 
objection this year has shown by the 
result how shadowy and unreal such 
opposition is, and it only rests with the 
Government to press this and the 
kindred measures forward this Session. 
No real opposition can in such a case be 
met with, at least from the majority of 
the Irish Members or of any section. 
The House is frequently appealed to to 
bring forward remedial measures for 
Ireland, of which in truth there have 
been plenty, but this also is practically 
@ measure which has been brought 
forward at the instigation of an inde- 
pendént Royal Commission, and I there- 
fore hope that the Government will not 
fail to insist on these Bills being finally 
dealt with by the House this year. 

*Mr. LEA (Londonderry, South): I 
prefer the old-fashioned practice of dis- 
cussing details of Bills such as these 
on the Second Reading, and, there- 
fore, on the present occasion, I only 
intend to urge upon the Uhief 
Secretary for Ireland the desirability of 
getting the Second Reading of the Bills 
over as quickly as possible, and then 
referring them, not to a Committee of 
the whole House, but to a Select Com- 
mittee, which may hear evidence and 
report to the House. I think it is desir- 
able that questions of engineering 
and compensation for eel fisheries 
should be referred to a Select Committee 
rather than be discussed in this House, 
and I trust therefore that the Chief Secre- 
tary will adopt the course I have inti- 
mated. 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland): I take 
the liberty of assuring the Chief Sec- 
retary for Ireland and the House, and 
especially the hon. Member who spoke 
last, that whatever may be the course 
taken by the Irish Members as to these 
Bills, the hon. Member will find himself 
very much mistaken if he supposes that 
they will be allowed to pass into ‘law 
without strong and strenuous oppo- 
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sition on the part of the Radical Mem- 
bers representing English and Scotch 
constituencies, and that, not because we 
doubt the inherent advantages of the 
plan to Ireland, but because we hold 
that these remedial measures for Ireland 
ought to be carried out at the expense of 
Ireland. At the proper time it will be 
my duty, and the duty of every one of 
the Radical Members in this House, to 
oppose these Bills on the ground that it 
is unjust and improper that the money 
of the English taxpayer should be taken 
in order to carry out these works in 
Ireland. Still for the present I would 
suggest the desirability of withdrawin 
the Amendment which has been mov 
on behalf of the hon. Member for Cam- 
borne. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy): I was one of those who took 
objection to these Bills last year, and 
although I am quite ready to admit 
that any expression of opinion on the 
details is not quite in order in a Second 
Reading debate, still I may point out 
that we have seen the measure, and at 
any rate were fully justified in taking 
objection to the principle which they 
involved. The principle of these Bills, 
so far as we are concerned, is that 
British money is to be spent in Ireland, 
and it is avowedly the first step in the 
direction of attempting to govern Ire- 
land by bribes. You are seeking to 
govern the country partly by coercion, 
and partly by the expenditure of British 
money. In pursuance of that policy 
you are promoting these Bills, and I 
think that now is the time for us to 
speak out what we believe, or else we 
must hold our peace for ever after. 
Now, Iam unfavourable to these Bills 
because I think that Irish improvements 
ought to be carried out at the expense 
of Ireland. I am unwilling to throw 
good British money after bad Irish 
money, and believing that Home Rule 
must come sooner or later, I think it is 
very doubtful, if we so spend our 
money, whether we shall get it back 
again. The Irish Secretary has not 
attempted to make out a case for grant- 
ing the British subvention; he has not 
attempted to show that the districts in 
which this money is to be expended 
are particularly congested or poverty 
stricken. On the contrary, we know 
that one of the Bills provides for works 
in one of the most prosperous parts of 
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Treland—in Ulster—and I want to know 
why we should make an Imperial sub- 
vention to such a prosperous part of 
Ireland. I speak feelingly on the subject 
asa Scotch Member. We see that you 
are lavish in spending your money on 
Ireland, but you are not so lavish in 
spending it on Scotland. There is 
another thing I want to know. How 
i. the money to be found? Is it to be 
voted as a special Estimate, or is it to 
be put in the ordinary Estimates? I 
hope it is not to be given away in the 
shape of a loan. I hope it will be 
asked for at the hands of the British 
taxpayer by a direct Vote, and unless 
we get some more satisfactory explana- 
tion on this point showing that the dis- 
tricts to which the money is to be paid 
are really congested and impoverished, 
and requiring Imperial subvention, and 
unless, also, we are informed how the 
money is to be obtained, I for one shall 
feel it my duty to oppose the introduc- 
tion of the Bills. 

Mr. MOLLOY (King’s Oo., Birr): 
We have had large experience of 
drainage and other public works in 
Ireland, for many millions have been 
spent on such schemes, and there 
is nothing but failure and wreck on 
every side. Only recently the Land 
Commissioners have been forced to value 
as flooded lands lands on which two 
or three millions had been spent for 
drainage, so there we have an instance 
of the inutility of many of these works. 
Now I look upon these Bills also from 
another point of view. Their inception 
is entirely due to the Government, who 
have excluded from the examination of 
the scheme everybody Nationalist. No 
Irish Members on the Nationalist 
benches have been allowed to have 
anything to do with the schemes, which 
are to be carried out by people who 
have no interest in the country, and who 
have no experience in these matters. 
Then, look at the Commissioners who 
are to beappointed. We find that they 
do not command the respect of the 
people of Ireland for such purposes as 
these. I repeat that the whole of the 
scheme is to be carried out without 
any reference to the representatives of 
Ireland and to the opinions of the Jrish 
people, and we have the fact: that 
similar schemes which have been ‘tried 
in the past have proved failures, so that 
we may now judge how the money is 
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likely to be squandered. I look upon 
the whole of this scheme as a political 
and Party bribe, and I find that already 
some of the newspapers are seeking to 
give the Government credit for the 
action they are taking in these matters. 
Looking at this proposed expenditure 
as a bribe, and bearing in mind how 
the public money is likely to be wasted, 
and for the reason that we have no 
hand in the business, but are absolutely 
excluded from it, I am sorry to say I 
shall feel it my duty, as at present 
advised, to offer strenuous opposition to 
this waste and squandering of public of 
money, and to the necessary increase on 
taxation on the people without any 
equivalent being forthcoming. 

Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.): No 
doubt it is an exceedingly pleasant 
thing to spend other people’s money. 
Under this Bill a very large sum belong- 
ing to the British taxpayer is to be 
spent, and while it is bemg spent, 
things will go on with the greatest 
smoothness. But nobody on whom the 
money is expended will give the small- 
est thanks to Her Majesty’s Government. 
Until the people are called upon to pay 
the taxes which will be necessary to 
recoup the Government, all will go on 
very pleasantly, and no one will object 
to the way in which the money is squan- 
dered. But as soon as the taxes are 
wanted, those who are the most com- 
placent now will protest and shout the 
loudest. Forty years ago there was a 
scheme for the navigation and drainage 
ofthe Bann, and largesums of money 
were foolishly wasted in mixing up 
those two objects. I do not see why 
the present taxpayers should be called 
upon to pay for the money which was 
thrown away then. The Government 
seem to me, in dealing with this ques- 
tion, to have commenced at the wrong 
end. If we had a Local Government 
Act in operation in Ireland, there would 
be somebody with local knowledge who 
would be able to say what works were 
desirable, and whether the proposed 
expenditure is discreet and proper. The 
Bill proposes that the taxpayers should 
have power to veto the scheme, but it 
provices no machinery by which an ex- 
pression of the opinion of the people can 
be obtained. For these reasons I regard 
the measure as objectionable; but there 
is also another, and that is that the 
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Bann are not badly off. The valley is an 
exceedingly wealthy- one, and if they 
are willing, the tenants are perfectly well 
able to bear the expense of draining the 
land without coming to this House for 
assistance. Of course they are backed 
up on this occasion by certain Members 
of Parliament, who want to make a little 
capital by posing as their friends and 
saying, ‘‘See what fine fellows we are, 
and what a good thing we have got for 
you out of the British taxpayer.” But 
{ do not think that the Government 
ought to buy support in that manner. 
When a Local Government Bill has 
been passed it will be time enough to say 
whether there shall be a drainage 
scheme or not, and what parts of the 
country shall be taxed for the cost of it. 
I shall certainly support the Amond- 
ment of the hon. Member for Cam- 
borne. 

Mr. W. HARRIS (Galway, E.): I 
entirely differ from my hon. Friend who 
has just spoken, and I think that 
£380,000 is the smallest sum which the 
Government could propose for drainage 
works in Ireland. I have given great 
attention to this question of drain- 
age, and I believe that a sum of 
£20,000,000 will be required before the 
necessary works are properly carried 
out. Iam certainly astonished at the 
opposition which has been given to the 
expenditure of so small a sum of money, 
especially when it is known that it will 
give employment in the neighbourhood, 
and be beneficial to everybody. I 
should not have thought that the 
English Radicals would have been so 
exceedingly anxious about the expendi- 
ture of this small sum. Mr. Giffen tdld 
us at the time the Home Rule Bill was 
introduced, that Ireland was paying 
£6,000,000 a year more than she ought 
to pay in the shape of Imperial taxa- 
tion. If that statement is true, it is 
absurd tosay that the small sumof money 
involved in this scheme will come out 
of the pockets of the general taxpayer. 
T am glad to hear from my hon. 
Friend the Member for Cavan (Mr. 
Biggar) that the tenants who live on 
the banks of the Bann are prosperous. 
At the same time, I am afraid that a 
good deal of nonsense is talked about 
the prosperity of the North of Ireland. 
There are a great number of persons 
there who are very poor indeed, and I 
think it would be most undesirable to 
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spend money on the Shannon and the 
Suck, and leave out the North of Ire- 
land. So far as the prosperity of the 
North is concerned, the more prosperous 
it is the better I shall like it. Hitherto 
there has been a considerable amount 
of bungling in regard to these 
drainage questions by the engineers 
and the Board of Works, and I should 
be glad if the Government would 
consent to the appointment of a Com- 
mittee to ascertain the best way of 
carrying this scheme into effect. At 
pemets we have only reached the 

rst stage of the Bill, and I sin- 
cerely hope that no obstruction will be 
given to its progress on this side of the 
House. I do not understand why we 
should hesitate to accept from the 
Government any measure that is likely 
to increase the prosperity of the country. 
I shall certainly vote for the Bill, and I 
hope that the Party of which I uma 
member will do the same. 

Mr. BLANE (Armagh, 8.): As I 
represent a county which is much 
affected by this Bill, I desire to say a 
word or two upon it. No doubt the 
money formerly granted was entirol 
thrown away. The works were carri 
out in such a way that tens of thousands 
of acres were flooded. Instead of being 
of service to the people they were disas- 
trous, and the tenants were taxed for 
having their lands flooded. I should 
like, therefore, to know what security 
the Government propose to give that 
their present performance is not to be a 
repetition of the former wasteful one. 
What assurance have we that after the 
money has been squandered the people 
of Ireland will not be taxed to repay it? 
We have certainly no confidence in the 
machinery by which it is proposed to 
carry out these works. Are the persons 
who are to expend the money and to 
carry out the works elected by the 
people? Nota bit of it. There is not 
a man who will not be nominated by 
some clique at Dublin Castle. For in- 
stance, one of the persons who will con- 
trol the navigation of the Bann is a 

entleman who resides 400 miles from 
its mouth, who knows nothing about it, 
and is merely a retail draper in the 
City of Dublin. We do not believe in 
him, we do not trust him; and I main- 
tain that he is not a man to entrust with 
the spending of the public money. 


' After a year or.two, when failure stares 
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us in the face, and complaints are made 
that the money has been spent to no 
purpose, we shall be told that the blame 
Tests upon us, because we had a 
hand in voting it. If anything goes 
wrong, to whom are we to appeal? Are 
we to appeal to this House? So far as 
I can make out, there is no machinery 
for an appeal in the event of anything 
going wrong. Not long agoI was in 
a place where the Board of Works, 
who will probably have a good deal to 
do with the spending of this money, had 
built a breakwater within a reef at a 
point which the water very rarely 
reached. As a rule, the money which 
has been granted for the improvement 
of Sietenl has been spent by an irre- 
sponsible body, whom neither the rate- 
payers nor the Irish would trust. For 
these reasons I cannot fall in with the 
view of my hon. Friend the Member 
for Galway (Mr. Harris) that it is de- 
sirable to vote this money, and I think 
that no public money ought to be 
expended without very careful super- 
vision. For my part, I would not 
sanction the expenditure of one farthing 
of the public money unless I felt assured 
that satisfactory results would accrue. 
Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.): 
I agree, in a large measure, with 
some of the criticisms which have 
been passed upon this scheme by 
my hon. Friends on these Benches. 
There can be no doubt that many 
thousands of pounds have been spent 
in Ireland upon such works as are 
proposed to be provided by this Bill, 
and that the money has been ab- 
solutely wasted. Indeed, the country 
is studded all over with monuments to 
the disgrace of the Governments which 
planned the works, and of the Boards of 
ublic bodies which carried them out. 
oreover, a certain amount of demorali- 
zation has been produced among the 
people by the expenditure. I entirely 
agree with the view of my hon. Friend 
the Member for King’s County (Mr. 
Molloy) that this is a political bribe. It 
is only right that the people should 
understand that the £380,000 to be ex- 
pended under this Bill is part of the 
price which Great Britain has to pay 
for the Union. There is no doubt that 
Yreland ought to make provision for its 
own public works as England and Scot- 
land should do for theirs, but so long as 
you insist on retaining the management 
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of Irish affairs in your own hands, so 
long, at all events, will my voice never 
be raised to stop the expenditure in 
Ireland of these hundreds of thousands 
of pounds. It is the same with all 
other expenditure. The Estimates 
presented every year are perfectly dis- 
graceful. Enormous salaries are pro- 
vided, and a large staff of civil servants 
employed, and it is well understood that 
the system is part of the price which 
this country has to pay for maintaining 
the present system of Government. It 
is said that Ireland ought to provide 
for its own wants, but it ought not 
to be forgotten that, although that 
is a good general principle, yet 
Great Britain owes a considerable 
debt to Ireland. Even the Chief 
Secretary has told us that England owes 
a large debt to Ireland for the destruc- 
tion it has caused in past centuries of 
the Irish industries. That fact ought 
not to be forgotten, and, therefore, it 
does not affect my conscience that these 
large sums of money should be voted 
for Irish purposes which, under other 
circumstances, would be provided for by 
Ireland herself. I rose, however, for 
the purpose of making a suggestion. 
I think it will be a great misfortune if, 
in carrying out these works, precautions 
are not taken by the Government to 
prevent a wasteful expenditure, and, 
therefore, I would suggest that the Bill 
should be sent to a Select Committee 
not composed in the usual way, but 
composed wholly or mainly of Irish 
Members. I believe that this is a 
matter in which the Ulstsr Members 
will sympathize with us, aud there are 
certainly hon. Members on that side of 
the House who understand the cir- 
cumstances of the river district of the 
Bann much better than any English, 
Scotch, or Welsh Member in this House. 
I think it would be almost an insult to 
the Irish people to have a scheme of 
this kind thrust upon the House with- 
out consulting a single Irish Member as 
to its provisions. I am afraid that no 
suggestion which comes from this side 
of the House will have much effect 
upon the Government ; but, at all events, 
I would suggest that this is a matter 
which should be sent to a Select Com- 
mittee composed principally of Irish 
Members. 

Mr. PARNELL (Cork): Before the 


; Motion is put, I desire to say a few 
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words. I am afraid they must be words 
of a general character. Of course, I 
applaud the action of the Government 
in bringing forward a measure dealing 
with what undoubtedly are the very 
arian g wants and necessities of 

reland. But at the same time I am 
bound to confess, having regard to the 
experience of the past, that I do not enter- 
tain any great degree of hope. If this 
House is going to undertake seriously 
the task of improving the industrial 
resources of Ireland, we should require 
to have a separate Minister responsible 
to Parliament, upon whom the eye of 
public opinion could fall, and whocould 
be especially charged with the work. 
There is no country in the world of the 
same area where there is greater scope 
for industrial improvement than Ireland. 
It cannot be said that the Chief 
Secretary, so far as I have ever heard, 
whatever his capacity and qualifications 
may be, has specially devoted himself 
to the technical questions involved in 
the Bill under discussion and the larger 
Bill relating to industrial improvement ; 
hence it will happen that we, or those 
who desire to follow the prugress of 
these Bills, will be obliged to take hold 
of the right hon. Gentleman and to ask 
him to devote a small portion of his 
leisure to this particular branch of 
Irish work. I very much fear that the 
result of this legislation will be dis- 
appointment to the right hon. Gentle- 
man and his Party, to the Irish tenants, 
who hope to benefit, and to the British 
taxpayers, who, to some extent, are 
bound to be the losers, and not the 
gainers, by the transaction. I should 
like also to say that before you can hope 
to deal with this question of the in- 
dustrial improvement of Ireland, it will 
be necessary to alter the entire system 
of Local Government in that country, 
and especially to replace the present 
Board of Works either by a Minister 
or an elected body, which would be 
responsible to public opinion. It is a 
mere putting of the cart before the 
horse for the right hon. Gentleman to 
suppose that he can construct any off- 
hand system of representative opinion 
in the Iccalities affected, which would 
supply the want of a complete system 
of Local Government. But if I go 
further afield, and beyond the fringe of 
industrial improvement, and come to 
any real dovdapeitet of the resources 
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of that country, [ see that you want 
a great deal more than Local Govern- 
ment—that you want a Parliament, 
before you can ever hope to develo 

the superabundant resources whic 

wait for development in Ireland. 
However, I do not propose to go fur- 
ther into the question of either local 
self-government or national _ self- 
government, except to say that I, for 
one, desire that the investment of 
British credit in Ireland may be a 
remunerative one, or, if it cannot be a 
remunerative one, that it may, at all 
events, be a satisfactory one in the sense 
of being an investment which will result 
in some good for Ireland, if it does not 
bring back to the pocket of the British 
taxpayer interest on the money ex- 
pended. I fear in the very crude 
measures under consideration we shall 
only tread the oft-trodden path of re- 
peated failure under the Local Govern- 
ment Board of Ireland. Our Irish coasts 
are strewn with monuments of the 
absurd incapacity of the so called Irish 
Board of Works in matters of engi- 
neering. They seem incapable of deal- 
ing with the- simplest engineering 
problem. Whether it is that they 
desire to make money go a long way, 
or whether it is that they are removed 
from observation, the result is the same. 
Whether the works are fishing piers, 
the deepening of rivers, or larger 
operations, the eomplaint always is that 
the money has been wasted, and that 
the works provided are insufficient and 
useless for the purpose for which they 
were originally designed. I am glad 
the Government are spending money in 
Ireland, however, and glad that they 
represent a rich nation which is able to 
afford the expense, and that when the 
money has been thrown into the rivers 
or seas, as the case may be, it will not 
prove an irremediable misfortune for 
the constituency of the right hon. 
Gentleman or this great and wealthy 
nation. No doubt, if the safeguards 
adopted in other countries where a 
normal state of public affairs exists could 
be adopted, expenditure of this kind 
would be most prudent, but under the 
present circumstances I can only say— 
and we desire to deal with the right 
hon. Gentleman candidly—we do not 
wish the Government to walk into this 
expenditure with their eyes shut. What- 
ever they do let them do it with fore- 
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sight, with a knowledge of the danger 
and almost certainty of failure. Before 
I sit down I desire to ask one ques- 
tion. The right hon. Gentleman has 
told us that in those cases where the 
tenants are taxed it will not be left to 
the landlords to charge them any in- 
crease of tax in the form of rent on their 
improvements. I want to ask on what 
principle that safeguard to the tenants 
is to be calculated? Is it to be calcu- 
lated on the principle contained in the 
Land Act of 1881? An almost identical 
clause occurs there to the effect that no 
rent is to be made payable in respect of 
improvements made by the tenant on 
his predecessors in title. I wish to 
know if the same principle is to be 
carried out in this Bill, because, if it is, 
it will be a useless one. In the case of 
the Land Act of 1881, the Supreme 
Appellate Court discovered a principle 
called ‘‘ the improvable capability of the 
land.” The Court held that a tenant 
was only to be shielded from increased 
rent, for as far as the amount of money 
expended on making the improvements 
went, but that the increased value to 
the land resulting from the improv- 
able capacity of the land should go to 
the landlord. Where, at a cost of £20 
the letting value of the land is increased 
from £20 a year to £100, the tenant, 
according to the decision in the case of 
Adams and Dunseath, is only entitled 
to so much of the increment as is 
represented by the amount expended 
—that is to say, £20—and the re- 
maining £60 gives to the landlord. In 
other words, the landlord is entitled 
to" raise the tenant’s rent from £20 to 
£80. It would be absurd under this 
Bill to confine the tenant’s interest in 
the proposed improvements to the 
amount of the loan granted for the pur- 
pose of effecting the improvements; 
and if the right hon. Gentleman says 
this Bill contains a real provision to 
protect the tenants, then he is on the 
horns of a dilemma, for he ought at 
once to remedy the defect in the Act of 
1881. 

Mr, A. J. BALFOUR: I do not 
know whether the hon. Member ex- 
pects me to deal with the various 
matters he has referred to. He has 
brought in the problem of Home Rule 
and our old friend ‘‘ Adams v. Dun- 
seath,” I do not at all admit that the 
framers of the Bill are on the horns of a 
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dilemma. These works will be carried 
out largely by Government gift and by 
Government loan. With regard to the 
part of the cost for which the tenants 
are made responsible, the landlord is 
entirely excluded from the benefits 
which will accrue to the tenants. There 
is no parity of reasoning between the 
case of the tenants under the present 
Bill and that of the tenants under the 
Act of 1881. The provisions of this 
Bill will make the tenants absolutely 
secure. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Arthur Balfour, Mr. Solicitor General 
for Ireland, and Mr. Jackson. 

Bill presented and read first time. 
[Bill 257.) 


BARROW DRAINAGE BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Arthur Balfour, 
Bill for the improvement of the drainage 
of land, and for the prevention of 
inundations within the catchment area 
of the River Barrow; and for other 
purposes relating thereto, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Arthur Balfour, Mr. 
Solicitor General for Ireland, and Mr. 
Jackson. 

Bill presented and read first time. 
[ Bill 258. ] 


SHANNON DRAINAGE BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Arthur Balfour, 
Bill for the improvement of the drain- 
age lands, and for the prevention of 
inundations within the catchment area 
of the River Shannon; ard for other 

urposes relating thereto, ordered to be 
soouai in by Mr. Arthur Balfour, Mr. 
Solicitor General for Ireland, and Mr. 
Jackson. 

Bill presented and read first time, 
| Bill 259. ] 


SUCK DRAINAGE BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Arthur Balfour, 
Bill for extending the time for the com- 
pletion of the works under certain Acts 
authorized to be executed within the 
River Suck Drainage District; for pro- 
viding money for defraying costs, 
charges, and expenses incurred by the 
Drainage Board for such district; and 
for other purposes, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Arthur Balfour, Mr. Solicitor 
General for Ireland, and Mr. Jackson. 

Bill presented and read first time. 
[Bill 260. ] 
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LIGHT KAILWAYS (IRELAND). 

Mer. A. J. BALFOOR: Sir, I now 
beg to move for leave to introduce the 
fifth of the measures which I have 
placed upon the Paper, embodying the 
scheme of the Government for improv- 
ing the industrial resources of Ireland. 
It will be in the recollection and know- 
ledge of the House that in 1883 an Act, 
which was known as the Tramways 
(Ireland) Act, was passed by the Govern- 
ment of the right wang Member for Mid 
Lothian (Mr. Gladstone), and, I think, 
under the auspices of the right hon. 
Member for Bridgeton (SirG.Trevelyan). 
It is upon the basis of that Act, though 
largely differing from it in some of its 
main provisions, that the cbief part of 
the scheme I have the honour to intro- 
duce is ultimately founded. Under that 
Act a capital sum corresponding to an 
annual outlay of £40,000 was authorized 
to be expended upon the construction of 
tramways and light railways. I suppose 
that such an annual outlay would re- 
present a capital sum of about 
£1,333,000. Under the Act of 1883 
seven railways have actually been com- 
pleted and are in operation at an ex- 
penditure corresponding to an annual 
outlay of £10,290. Seven more rail- 
ways have practically gone through all 
their preliminary stages, and the Trea- 
sury are pledged to provide money for 
them. There will then be left a capital 
sum still to be disposed of under the 
old Tramways Act corresponding to an 
annual outlay of £18,000. Therefore, 
rather more than half the money pro- 
vided by the Act of 1883 has already 
been expended. Now, Sir, the Act of 
1883 has been fruitful in good results 
and may yet be fruitful in further good 
results, but experience has shown that 
in many respects it is defective, and 
that there are in it many provisions 
which may with advantage be amended. 
The Government are of opinion that, 
besides amending the Act of 1883, we 
ought to bring in at the same time 
some plan, framed in some respects on 
essentially different lines, for dealing 
with the poorer and more congested dis- 
tricts of Ireland. The scheme of the 
Government divides itself naturally into 
two parts, the first being Amendments 
in matters of detail of the Act of 1883, 
and the other being the new scheme 
that the Government desire to bring into 
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operation for extending rail ways through 
the congested districts in the West of 
Ireland. I propose to deal with these 
two parts in the order in which I have 
named them. The first. matter of de- 
tail in which, I think, the provisions of 
the Act of 1883 ought to be altered 
relates to the time at which the Trea- 
sury guarantee is repaid to the Local 
Authority. Under the Act of 1883, when 
the locality has paid its guarantee of, 
say, 5 percent to the promoters, it is 
allowed to come to the Treasury and ask 
for repayment of a portion of that sum, 
which I may roughiy put at 2 per cent. 
In the first half-year the Treasury has 
got half a year behind in the payment 
of that 2 per cent, and has remained so. 
I do not see any reason why that shou!d 
be continued. The Treasury, I think 
it was in 1884, expressed its 
perfect willingness to get over the diffi- 
culty, and they were only prevented 
from doing so because the terms of the 
statute of 1883 would have rendered it 
illegal. We propose now to put that 
right. The second point is, in some 
respects, of more importance. Under 
the old Act it is possible, I believe, to 
have no less than three or four persons, 
who are sometimes called auditors and 
sometimes arbitrators, charged with the 
investigation of the accounts. All those 
practically acquainted with the work- 
ing of the Act are of opinion that 
this arrangement led to unnecessary ex- 
pense and difficulty, and I therefore 
propose to substitute for the auditors 
and arbitrators a single auditor who 
will be appointed by the Board of Trade. 
The third Amendment I propose to 
make in the Act of 1883 is to confer 
somewhat greater elasticity upon the 
definition of the word ‘‘capital,” as 
used in that Act. I believe it is not in 
the power of the Privy Council to allow 
capital to be used for the purpose of 
paying interest during the construction 
of a tramway. I think that is an un- 
duly rigid application of the word 
“capital,” which does not really lead 
to economy in the construction of the 
line, and which renders it more difficult 
to obtain promoters and companies 
which will successfully carry out the 
undertaking. The fourth matter of 
detail on which I propose to amend the 
Act relates to the Btanding Orders, if I 
may so describe them, which were laid 
down by the Act-of 1860, which wa 
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the original Act dealing with tramways 
in Ireland. Under the provisions of 
that Act, as modified by the Act of 
1883, all undertakings in regard to 
tramways in Ireland have to be carried 
into effect. There is no discretion left 
to the bodies before whom those 
schemes are discussed to alter any 
matters of detail. We propose to give 
power to amend any errors that may be 
committed, and to give to the bodies 
before whom the schemes are discussed 
power to suspend the Standing Rules. 
We further propose to grant powers to 
raise new capital under substantially 
the same guarantees as were placed by 
statute on the raising of the ori- 
ginal capital. It sometimes happens 
that the original capital proves insuffi- 
cient for the undertaking, and that ad- 
ditional capital becomes necessary. I 
do not think it ought to be made too 
easy to raise fresh capital; otherwise 
we shall lend ourselves to extravagant 
administration, but, under the guarantee 
the Government propose to impose, I do 
not think any danger will be incurred. 
The sixth main alteration we suggest is 
that facilities should be given to pro- 
mote working arrangements between 
one tramway company and another, be- 
tween tramway and light railway and 
between light railway and other rail- 
way companies. There are no powers 
under existing Acts of Parliament for 
carrying out such arrangements, and 
that state of facts results in great in- 
convenience. We also proposed that all 
tramways under the Act of 1883 should 
be placed for certain purposes under the 
jurisdiction of the Railway Commission. 
Now, Sir, I have enumerated the main 
points in which we think we may amend 
the details of the Act of 1883. There 
is one question connected with both the 
first part and the second part of the 
Bill upon which the House will expect 
me to say a few words—namely, the 
much-vexed question of the compara- 
tive merits of the broad and the narrow 
gauge. Not only theorists but practical 
men have differed on this point. I be- 
lieve promoters of tramways and light 
railways were not allowed under Lord 
Spencer’s Government to have the nar- 
row gauge. The Commission appointed 
in 1887 reported strongly in favour of 
the broad gauge. Undoubtedly strong 
arguments have been urged in favour of 
the broad gauge. The advocates of the 
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broad gauge say perfectly truly that it 
affords the necessity of transshipment at 
the point of junction between the nar- 
row and the broad gauge, with the con- 
sequent reduction of cost and incon- 
venience, and also the avoidance of risk 
of damage to the more perishable kinds 
of goods. It is also said that the broad 
gauge is far more convenient because it 
is necessary to keep on a light railway 
as large a quantity of rolling stock as 
will meet every possible emergency, it 
being impossible to supplement the 
stock from ‘any other source; and, fur- 
ther, it is alleged that the broad gauge 
is not really much more expensive. On 
the other hand, I have received strong 
representations on the other side from 
persons who are practically acquainted 
with the actual working of some of the 
lines already constructed. They say 
that the cost of transshipment does not 
amount to more than 3d. per ton, and 
sometimes to only 24d., and that it isan 
illusion to suppose that fresh fish are 
materially injured by such transship- 
ment. They add that transshipment 
must occur between the light railway 
and the main trunk line even if both 
are on the same gauge, and they deny 
the allegation that the narrow gauges 
are not much cheaper. Upon these and 
various other auguments they put in a 
strong plea why the Government should 
insert in the Bill some provision in con- 
tradiction to the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission and in favour of the 
narrow gauge. The Government have, 
perhaps, taken a somewhat cowardly 
course in this matter. Feeliig the ar- 
guments differ so widely, they have left 
it open in the Bill as to what kind of 
gauge should beadopted. Next I come 
to the important provisions which deal 
with the suggestions as to promoting 
railways in the poorer parts of Ireland. 
Under the Act of 1883, the Treasury 
never came into direct contact with the 
promoters, nor are they responsible to 
them. Though the Treasury give a 
guarantee, it is not a direct guarantee 
to the promoters, but a guarantee be- 
hind the barony guarantee and depen- 
dent on it. I did not think he should 
be justified in asking the Treasury to 
relax that principle with regard to the 
northern parts of Ireland, but I think I 
may ask the Treasury to relax it when 
dealing with the poorer and congested 
districts, because the result of that prin- 
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ciple is that the locality has to pay much 
more in order that the necessary capital 
may be raised than it would if the 
Treasury gathered directly. Broadly 
speaking, the credit of the localities in 
Ireland does not enable them to go into 
the money market and get better terms 
than 5 per cent, even though the Trea- 
sury guarantee is behind them. In the 

resent Bill the Government propose, 
in dealing with the congested districts, 
to make the guarantee direct, and there- 
fore enable the money to be raised prac- 
tically at 3 per cent. A proposal which 
brings the Treasury directly into con- 
tact with the promoters of the line no 
doubt requires justification, and I find 
that justification really and solely in the 
poverty of the districts with which we 
have to deal. The population over a 
large part of the West of Ireland, as 
the House well knows, is crowded along 
the seashore, where they can obtain 
seaweed for manure ; they till land of 
poor quality, often much over-crowded, 
and always remote from means of com- 
munication. I believe that if Parlia- 
ment could give them the advantage of 
these railways, we should not only 
increase the actual value of their hold- 
ings by bringing their agricultural pro- 
duce into some proximity with the 
market, but we should do a great deal 
to foster that industry who<e prosperity 
is so near the heart of every man 
interested in the welfare of Ireland— 
the fishing industry. I have lately been 
told that a 3lb. haddock caught off the 
coast of Donegal actually sells for a 
halfpenny, simply because the district is 
20 or 80 miles from a railway. That, 
then, is my justification for the proposal 
with regard to the Treasury. I have 
even larger hopes, because J] cannot 
help thinking that if by means of this 
plan we can bring these people into 
closer contact with the outer world and 
raise the standard of being amongst 
them, we shall by natural means pro- 
mote that emigration from lccal districts 
which I am certain every impartial 
observer, whatever his views, cannot 
but regard in his heart as the greatest 
blessing. With regard to financial 
machinery, the Royal Commission 
reported strongly in favour of en- 
couraging in every way the existing 
railways to be promoters, and the 
Government strongly concur in that 
recommendation; and we go a good 
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deal further in some respects. We 
should desire, without going to the 
locality for anything, that the Treasur 
should be able to induce existing rail- 
way companies to construct, to main- 
tain, and to work lines through these 
congested districts, and, in order to effect 
that object, we propose that the Treasury 
should have power to negotiate with 
the railway companies for this pur- 
pose, giving the Treasury the very 
widest latitude with regard to the terms 
which they may offer. They may give 
to the railway companies the whole or 
any part of the money which may be 
thought necessary in order to induce 
them to carry out this object. Of course 
in any contract of that kind it will be 
absolutely necessary for the railway 
company on their side to engage to 
maintain and work the line. Be 
it observed that the lines through 
the districts in question are not likely 
to be lucrative. Where they are likely 
to be remunerative assistance is not 
wanted . but where they are not 
remunerative, and where they may 
not even for some years pay work- 
ing expenses, it is specially neces- 
sary for the Treasury to come for- 


ward with the money. [An _ hon. 
MemsBer: As a gift] As a gift. 
But it is perfectly possible the railway 


company may prove unreasonable, and 
that the Treasury may not be able to 
come to terms with them. We, there- 
fore, propose to have two strings to our 
bow. Wo wlan to retain the power 
of granting to promoters other than 
railway companies the amount of 
money which they require to construct 
aline. If that is done, the line, of course, 
will be constructed on cash principles, 
and those who construct it will get 3 per 
cent certain. But what is to happen 
under these circumstances if the eclie 
expenses of the line exceed the receipts ? 
If the railway company construct the 
line that point will not arise. But in 
the other case it is absolutely necessary 
to have a baronial, or rather a local, 
guarantee. In 183, the local guarantee 
was used for two purposes. It was used 
to pay the interest promised to the 
promoters of the line; and it was also 
used to supplement any deticiency that 
might arise in the working expenses of 
the line. The Government do not pro- 
pose to ask these poor localities to pay 
anything in respect of the first of theee 
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objects, the baronial guarantee in other 
words, will not go to pay any part. of 
the cost of the original construction of 
the line, but we do propose to ask for 
the baronial guarantee up to a certain 
fixed amount, which shall in no case 
exceed 6d. in the pound, in order to 
enable them to meet any deficiency on 
the working expenses of the line. I 
stated just now that, although the 
guarantee under our scheme was 
a local one, it was not a baronial. 
Under the Act of 1883, the taxa- 
tion for the purpose of constructing 
the line cannot be spread over a smaller 
area than a barony, and the result has 
been, and very likely will be in the 
future, that parts of the barony are 
taxed that benefit either not at all, or in 
an insignificant measure. We do not 
think that a good plan; and we pro- 
pose, therefore, with regard to these 
railways constructed in congested dis- 
tricts, to tax for the limited purpose 
I have described only the area which 
is benefited by the railway. It is 
further proposed that the amount of the 
tax shall be limited to a sum to be fixed 
beforehand, and that it shall not in any 
single instance exceed 6d. We further 
propose tha‘, before the locality is asked 
even to accept this limited liability for 
this limited purpose, the popular opinion 
of the ratepayers shall be taken and 
they shall have the right, if they please, 
to reject the scheme. Of course 
it is impossible to ask the Trea- 
sury to give money on these terms 
without limiting the amount so 
given. We propose, therefore, that 
the capital which may be used under 
this Act shall be a capital sum repre- 


senting £20,000 a year, and in no case’ 


is it to exceed £600,000. 
Coronet NOLAN: Not enough. 

*Mr. A. J.BALFOUR: The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman says it is not enough. 
When it is expended Parliament may 
if it thinks fit give more. Thesum of 
£600,000 in addition to the amount given 
under the Act of 1883 is not an ungener- 
ous gift, and the terms under which it 
is given are certainly not niggardly. Of 
course, vnder a plan which provides 
that the Government is practically to 
supply the whole cust of construction of 
the line, it is necessary to give the 
Government powers to determine be- 
tween what points and through what 
country the lineis to be constructed. 
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Under the Act of 1883, there is no’ 
power to select between the different 
schemes advanced in different parts of | 
the country; but in this case’ we have 
retained theright to decide which scheme. 
is to be taken first. I do not know that 
I need go more into the details at this 
stage of the Bill. I may say, however, 
that the congested districts will have to‘ 
be scheduled, and this work will pro- 
bably be done by the Local Government 
Board. Under the five schemes which 
the Government have thus brought for- 
ward with regard to public works, the 
sum of £385,000 is given to drainage, 
and £600,000 to railways in congested 
districts. The total sum given as a free 
gift, wholly irrespective of loan, is prac- 
tivally a million sterling. I think it 
would be admitted that the Govern- 
ment have approached this problem in 
no narrow or niggardly spirit. I ven- 
ture to hope, in spite of the criticisms 
which have been poured upon me from 
below the Gangway opposite this 
evening, that it will also be felt that 
we have takén some pains to secure that 
the money which we are asking the 
Treasury to give with no stinted hand, 
shall be expended in a manner profit- 
able to the community for whose benefit 
weintend it. Afterthe reception which 
the Drainage Bills have met—a recep- 
tion which, except in one case, I have 
no reason to complain of —I hope I may 
appeal to the House not to approach 
the Railway Billin any Party spirit. 
We live in an embittered atmosphere 
of controversy with regard to the Irish 
question. I suppose that is inevitable, 
and being inevitable it will, and must, 
extend itself, to a certain extent, to any 
proposal which this or any Government 
may make with regard to public works in 
Treland. But one statement has been 
advanced upon which I should like to 
make an observation. We have been 
teld that the Government desire by these 
measures to buy support. [ Mr. Biaaar : 
Hear, hear.] That may bethe view of 
the hon. Member for Cavan and the 
other hon. Gentleman who cheered—the 
hon. Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir G, 
Campbell)—but I, on behalf of my col- 
leagues, beg absolutely to repudiate the 
suggestion. Ifit had been the inten- 
tion of the Government to buy support 


_by measures of this kind, we could not 


have made a more idiotic 


roposal. 
[Mr. Biaear: Hear, hear. ] 
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Member for Cavan is perfectly right. I 
listened with great interest to his speech. 
He told us that probably when these 
works were completed, the amount of 
titude the Government would receive 

or them would becomparatively small. 
[ believe it will; and this million 
sterling is not intended by the Govern- 
mentas a means of purchasing grati- 
tude. What we hope for is that we 
will be able to do’ something to solve 
the most difficult part of the Irish ques- 
tion. Some parts ofthe Irish question 
hon. Gentlemen opposite think they can 
solve by changing the method of Govern- 
ment in Ireland. I will not argue that 
point. But do not let any man in his 
senses attempt to tell me that a modifi- 
cation of the machinery by which Ireland 
is governed is going to help solve the 
uestion of the congested districts in 
reland. After the reception which the 
less popular scheme dealing with drain- 
age has met with from hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, I am not without hope that 
they may do the Government the justice 
to believe that in bringing these schemes 
forward, and in asking the taxpayers to 
make a sacrifice, which I admit to be 
a large one in amount and one of a 
very novel kind, they are animated by 
as sincere a desire for the welfare of 
Ireland as hon. Gentlemen are who 
profess specially to have the interests of 
that country committed to their keeping. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
** That leave be given to bring in a Bill 
to facilitate the construction of Light 
Railways in Ireland.”—(Wr. A. J. 
Balfour.) 


*Sr G. TREVELYAN (Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): I certainly am quite as 
much adverse to attempting to make 
any Party capital out of this question 
as I am to making a speech on the 
First Reading of a Bill. ‘The Secretary 
for Ireland has in no way exceeded his 
rights on this occasion, and I am sure 
that every one who has listened to the 
right hon. Gentleman wil] agree that he 
has given a clear exposition of the 
matter before us. I wish, however, to 
ask one or two questions. I gathered 
that the right hon. Gentleman proposes 
to make a guarantee of 2 per ceat for 
the whole of Ireland. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not 
propose to touch the relations between 
the 
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exist under the Act of 1883 with regard 
to Ireland generally, but entirely to 
modify them with regard to the con- 
gested districts. 

*Sir G. TREVELYAN: I thought 
the right hon. Gentleman proposed to 
make a 2 per cent guarantee. [| Mr. A. 
J. Batrour signified dissent.] Then I 
was mistaken. With regard to the 
Amendments of the Act, which I took 
some share in passing in 1583, I may say 
that they are all extremely carefull 

considered and extremely practical. It 
appears to me that we are giving the 
money, for this is a gift. It is not like 
the guarantee of the Indian railways, 
for although the money might be in 
some cases a gift, yet in no case did it 
profess to be a gift, because the State 
looks forward to the time when even 
the Madras railways may pay. But if 
the State is to give money, I would 
very much rather give it in the shape 
of railways than in the shape of drain- 
age. Oonsidering the certainty that 
this £600,000 will be used for the 
benefit of the country, the more than 
uncertainty that the £383,000 will be 
used for the benefit of Ireland, and the 
still greater uncertainty that this will 
be the last public money to be sunk in 
the drainage of the Suck and the other 
Irish rivers, I must say that the hopes 
I entertain from this Bill will render 
me much more unwilling to accept the 
Drainage Bills until something more is 
known about their past and their future 
than is known at present. I hope the 
House will agree to this Bill. If it 
dves so, however, it will have to find 
some arguments to distinguish between 
the West of Ireland and the West of 
Scotland, and those arguments will not 
be easily found, and I am glad of 
it. What interests me about the 
measure so much is that it is a care- 
fully drawn Bill, and the sum is a 
limited one. I hope the money will be 
doled out in such a manner that we 
shall be able to discover what amount 
of money is required to give this great 
advantage to a district like the West of 
Ireland. Ifthe West of Ireland can be 
provided with these light railways for 
anything like £600,000, then I think 
we should be induced to apply the same 
remedy to districts which are almost in 
every respect—economically, socially, 
and in some serious aspects politically— 
in the same position as the West of 
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Ireland. I think that the Crofter Mem- 
bers would do well to watch the debates 
with very great care, and to watch with 
still greater care in order to see what 
practical advantage the West of Ireland 
gets from a scheme which, I believe, is 
one of the very best that has been 
brought forward for its benefit. 
Coronet NOLAN (Galway, N.): 
This Bill is not unlike the Bill which I 
had the honour to introduce some time 
ago—the Light Tramways Bill. I trust, 
however, that it will meet with a better 
fate, seeing that my hon. Friend the 
Member for Cavan was most effectual 
in blocking the Bill which I brought 
in. The chief point in this Bill is the 
direct nature of the guarantee; the 
weak point of the old Bill was the in- 
direct nature of the guarantee. The 
Government guaranteed 2 per cent and 
surrounded it with all sorts of con- 
tingencies. I think the Chief Secretary 
will only be half doing his work if he 
does not extend the direct guarantee to 
the other districts of Ireland—not only 
to the congested districts, but to the 
other portions of the scheduled districts 
in the West of Ireland, so that money 
may be raised upon a much lower rate 
of interest. So far as the general result 
goes, I think it is an extremely good 
scheme for those districts which will be 
lucky enough to get the advantage of 
it. I do not represent Connemara, but 
I gather from the remarks of the Chief 
Secretary that the Bill will apply 


specially to the districts that lead to the’ 


sea coast. The right hon. Gentleman 
has not said whether he is going to 
endorse the whole of the engineer’s 
scheme or simply to adopt the narrow- 
gauge plan, which, although it involves 
a break of gauge, will certainly enable 
the money to go much further. It is 
quite clear that if we are going to have a 
railway from Galway to Clifton, one in 
Kerry, another in Dunegal, and another 
in Mayo, the money will not gc 
round. On the whole, I think the 
guarantee is a fair one, and it provides 
that no district shall pay more than 6d. 
in the pound. I believe, myself, that 
these railways will pay the working 
expenses and recoup the Government 
for the money they propose to advance, 
if they are made econumically. The 
Chief Secretary’s sketch of the Bill is 
satisfactory, but Ido not think that it 
ought to be discussed upon the question 


Ser G. Trevelyan 
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of gratitude. When it is remembered 
that Ireland pays £8,000,000 a year in 
taxation, and only gets back £1,000,000 
in the course of five or six years, there 
is no necessity to talk of gratitude. 
Large sums of money, measured by tens 
and hundreds of millions, are spent at 
Woolwich and Portsmouth, and there is 
nothing on a corresponding scale to be 
found in connection with Ireland. This 
Bill simply gives back to Ireland a little 
of her own money, and very little too. 
*Srr J. M‘KENNA (Monaghan, 8S.): I 
hope that the right hon. Gentleman 
if he accepts the railway companies as 
promoters of the new undertaking, will 
not hold out to them that they are to 
get a guarantee from the baronies for 
the working expenses. 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I expressly 
excluded that. 

*3ir J. M‘KENNA: I give the right 
hon. Gentleman the greatest credit for 
his scheme, and I believe that the 
proper persons to guarantee the con- 
struction of these railways are the 
existing companies with whose lines 
the railways now proposed will be 
brought into connection, and who will 
be benefited by the traffic. It would 
be a great mistake to suppose that the 
profit on railway extensions is confined 
to earnings on the new mileage. The 
chief profit is derived from increased 
traffic on the old lines. There is another 
point which I wish to remark upon, 
namely, that in regard to a Government 
grant of this kind, I think it should 
not be spoken of as a gift; it is nothing 
of the kind. The Irish people are en- 
titled to just and generous treatment 
in return for the disproportionate 
amount of taxes they have had to pay, 
as I shall very briefly point out. In 
the first 50 years after the Union, Ire- 
land contributed £200,000,000 to the 
Imperial Revenue, that is to say, at the 
rate of £4,000,000 a year. There then 
came what I designate a period of 
transitioa—five years during which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian made a new departure, 
placing fresh burdens on Ireland. In the 
following 25 years (1856 80, both inclu- 
sive), she contributed £7,000,000 a year 
in fact three millions a year more than 
she had to pay under the obligations 
imposed upon her by the iufamous Act 
of Union. I am not, however, de- 
nouncing the Union at present; I use 
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the phrase rhetorically to point out how 
much worse we have been dealt with 
since 1853 than for the first 50 years of 
the Union, no matter bow bad it was. 
Treland paid £60,000,000 more than 
her legitimate share in the 25 years, 
and the injustice continues. The result 
is that if you measure all the taxation 
of Ireland, the annual Imperial taxa- 
tion of that country will be found to be 
at the rate-of 5s. 4d. in the pound on 
the whole incomes of Ireland, whereas 
the entire Imperial taxation of England 
would not equal an income tax of 2s. 6d. 
in the pound on the total of English 
incomes. Having said this, however, 
I must add, I wish the Government 
every success in their new scheme. 

Str G. CAMPBELL: As I ventured 
to cheer a remark of the right hon. 
Gentleman I desire to explain why 
I did so. I have not the same 
objection to the Bill before the House 
as I had to the Drainage Bills. I have 
an objection to give muney to improve 
one of the richest districts of Ireland as 
we are told the Valley of the Bann is, 
but where you are dealing with con- 
gested districts I do not see the same 
objection, and therefore I do not intend 
to oppose the introduction of the present 
Bill. I trust that my right hon. Fricnd 
the Member for the Bridgeton Division 
is right in his idea that there is to be 
nothing in the nature of a guarantee 
such as has been given in the case of 
the Indian Railways. To relieve the 
congested districts of Scotland or Ire 
land at the public expense is quite a 
different thing from benefiting one of 
the richest districts in Ireland at the 
public expense. 

Mx. BIGGAR: In my ‘view the 
Government are merely introducing the 
Bill to distract attention from the state 
of things in Ireland, and to provoke 
Irish discussions of a different kind from 
those to which we have been accustomed. 
Under these circumstances the House 
would do well to scrutinize the projects 
of the Government narrowly. Tre 
Chief Secretary has made the peculiar 
admission that by the Act of 18%3 great 
injustice was done to a considerable 
proport on of the ratepaycrs, and if this 
is 80, ought any extension of the system 
which came in under that Act to be 
granted? I believe that not more than 
one or two of the schemes in operation 
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pay their working expenses. We have 
heard a good deal in regard to the Irish 
fisheries. There is a fishing town which 
for a long time Itas had direct communi- 
cation with Galway, but nevertheless it 
is far from prosperous, in spite of the 
good railway communication which it 
possesses, and it cannot be worked 
profitably. The fishing population are 
exceedingly badly off, and the Govern- 
ment refuse to puta stop to trawling. 
There is a railway from the town of 
Ennis to Miltown Malbay, and yet in 
the course of from six to twelve months 
only three tons of fish have been carried 
over it. Experience has proved that 
the new light railways are really of no 
service in the carrying of fish; the only 
real occupation for them is found in 
what is done on fair and market days. 
I hope the Government will allow 
nothing but the broad gauge lines to be 
built. The fallacy of the schemes is, to 
my mind, the paying of interest out of 
capital during the progress of the 
works. ‘The old fashion was to pay 
dividends out of profits, but the new 
system is to pay dividends out of capital, 
and to put a tax upon those who have 
to find the guarantee. The only real 
occupation for the new railway will be 
with the traffic on fair and market days, 
and the rolling stock required for this 
purpose will be idle for 28 days out of 
the 31, and if rolling stock is to be 
borrowed from some distant places then 
nothi-g but a broad gauge line should 
Le sanctioned. I am glad the Bill is 
introduced. It will afford us the oppor- 
tunity of amending the Act of 1883. 
When that Act was passed it was 
originally projected that the Govern- 
ment should give 2 per cent and the 
local ratepayers 2 per cent, but through 
the pressure of a swindling syndicate I 
believe, and at the instance of a then 
hon. Member of this House, Captain 
O'Shea, the guarantce was raised to 
5 per cent, the extra 1 per cent coming 
out of the pockets of credulous and un- 
fortunate ratepayers. But I do not 
oppose the introduction of the Lill. I 
dv uot see that any substantial injury 
will be done except to the British tax- 
payers, who will be simply plundered 
a little more. 

Mx. LEA (Londonderry, §.): Can 
the right hun. Gentleman say when the 
Bill will be distributed ? 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I cannot say, 
but I will undertake that no time shall 
be lost. 


- Question put, and agreed to. 


LIGHT RAILWAYS (IRELAND.) 


On Motion of Mr. Arthur Balfour Bill to 
facilitate the construction of Light Railway in 
Ireland, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Arthur 
Balfour, Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, and 
Mr. Jackson. [Bill 261.] 

Bill presented and read first time. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES: 
Suprpty—censidered in Committee. 
' (In the Committee). 


Crass II. 


£5,000, Mercantile Marine Fund 
(grant in aid). 
_ Mr. HANBURY (Preston): I have 
given notice of a Motion to reduce the 
amount of the grant by £5,000. I think 
the time has fully arrived when inquiry 
should be made into the peculiar ad- 
ministration of this very peculiar fund. 
I do not know whether the Committee 
really under:tand the nature of the 
Mercantile Marine Fund. Up to 1842 
all the lighthouses around our coasts 
were wholly under the administration of 
private corporations and private indi- 
viduals. There were no fewer than some 
50 private rights which had been granted 
by different Sovereigns and different 
Parliaments, and dues were levied under 
those grants out of which those private 
individuals made large fortunes. In 
1842 those private rights were bought 
up by the Trinity Board, with the result 
that in future all the lighthouses around 
the coast were in the hands of the Trinity 
Board, the Scotch Commissioners, andthe 
Trish Commissioners of Lights. Up to 
1853 practically no control was exercised 
over their administration. Dues were 
levied at their will and pleasure, and 
the accumulations went into what was 
practically a private purse. But in 
1852 Mr. Disraeli in his Budget state- 
ment called attention to the administra- 
tion of these Light Dues and the com- 
plaints made by the shipping interest as 
to the way in which they were ad- 
ministered. ‘Thereupon in the next 
year Mr. Cardwell, the President of the 
Board of Trade, allowing Trinity House 
to retain all its accumulations, invented 
what is now called the Mercantile 
Marine Fund, requiring that all Light 
Dues should be paid into this particular 
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fund and that they should be used for 


particular and special purposes. But , 


even then, as the money was not voted 
by Parliament, Parliament had not suf- 
ficient and direct control over the ad- 
ministration, and it was not until 1882 
that the control of Parliament was ac- 
tually brought into play. In 1882 
Parliamentary control arose in the 
following manner. Certain new claims 
were thrown on the Mercantile Marine 
Fund in connection with shipping and 
the relief of distressed seamen, and it 
was calculated the extra charge on the 
fund would be about £40,000 a year. 
This being so, it was arranged that a 
Parliamentary grant in aid of £40,000 
should be given for five years to méet 
the new charges thrown on the Mer- 
cantile Marine Fund, and if the £40,000 
was not sufficient for that purpose the 
old Mercantile Marine Fund was to 
make up the deficiency. It must be re- 
membered in regard to this fund that 
although the £40,000 was based on the 
fact that certain extra duties, which en- 
tailed extra expense to the amount of 
£40,000, would be thrown on 
the fund, this particular sum of 
£49,000 was in no way ear-marked. 
The voted and non-voted money was put 
into one purse. If the £40,000 was 
not sufficient to meot the new charges, 
then the old Mercantile Marine Fund 
had to make up the deficiency, and if it 
was more than sufficient then the Mer- 
cantile Marine Fund would get the ad- 
vantage; but the moneys that were voted 
and those that were non-voted were 
all thrown into one purse and were under 
one management; they were not under 
the control of the Auditor General and 
not brought before the Public Accounts 
Committee. Therefore it depends on the 
general administration of the Mercantile 
Marine Fund whether the House should 
go on voting this £40,000. There are 
many good reasons why at any rate this 
year we should carefully review the 
position. In the first place the five 
years, the term for which the grantin 
aid was arranged to be paid, expired in 
March, 1888, and yet we have twice had 
the same sum put on the Estimates. 
Not only have the grants been exhausted, 
but it looks as if the fund altogether 
will become exhausted, because not only 
were the grants of £40,000 not sufficient 
by £13,000 to meet the new charges 
thrown on the Mercantile Marine Fund, 
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but that fund itself has run largely into 
debt in the last three years, to the extent 
of nearly £150,000. ‘Therefore I think 
that before we agree to continue these 
grants we ought to have a clear idea of 
the way in which this Mercantile Marine 
Fund is administered, especially having 
regard to the important duties of the 
Commissioners in connection with the 
management of lighthouses all round 
our coasts. The administration of the 
fund I will venture to say shows almost 
every possible defect. It isin the hands 
of four large Boards, amongst whom 
responsibility is entirely frittered away. 
At the head of them is the Board of 
Trade, itself a very respectable Depart- 
ment, no doubt, but it has very little of 
this money to spend, and very little 
control over the other three Boards, 
who spend nearly the whole of it. 
The other Boards are Trinity House, 
with 31 Members, the Irish Commis- 
sioners, and the Commissioners of 
Northern Lights, each with 22 Members, 
and these three Boards are in no sense 
responsible to this House, and they 
conduct their expenditure in a manner 
that sends a shiver through the Auditor 
General and his precise staff of assist- 
ants. The two latter Boards more 
especially have not the most rudimentary 
responsibility, and freely indulge in 
dinners and yachting excursions at the 
public expense. I have had some diffi- 
culty in fiuding out who the Members of 
the Boards are, but this we do know, that 
the charges for superannuation for these 
three Boards is £15,000, although the 
annual salaries of the Boards are only 
£27,000. The Scotch Board consists of 
the Lord Advocate, the Solicitor General 
for Scotland, 5 Provosts, and 16 Sheriffs. 
Now I would ask the House to consider 
what amount of technical knowledge in 
relation to the important duties under 
the control of the Board can be possessed 
by these Gentlemen. The Irish Board 
consists of merchants and members of 
the corporation of Dublin, and it is only 
by accident that a single seaman is on 
the Board with anything like knowledge 
of lighthouses. There is another point 
about these Boards which increases 
their irrosponsibility, and that is, that 
they receive no pay. I am one of those 
who think that if there are respunsible 
duties to be performed, they should be 

aid for; if they are onerous they should 

e paid for in proportion. There caw 
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be no doubt that if payment is not made 
directly it is received indirectly in the 
shape of patronage for a large staff, and 
various pickings and perquisites of which 
the Boards know well how to avail them- 
selves. The members of the Trinity 
House Board pay £7,000 a year in 
salaries. The Scotch Board can only get 
perquisites, and is quite willing to render 
accounts. The Irish Board likewise has 
its perquisites, but it does not care té 
vanibie accounts. ‘The Trinity House 
Board consists of 31 members, and 20 of 
these are considered practical men who 
do the work, but then these 20 make 
too large a Board, and, what is most 
objectionable, they are self-elected. 
Ten members of the Board are 
simply ornamental—Princes, Cabinet 
Ministers, and other persons. Now I 
strongly object to ornamental Members 
upon any Board of the kind; I object 
to it in connection with the Patriotic 
Fund, with the Queen Anne’s Bounty 
Fund,or anything else of the kind. The 
Treasury it has admitted has no control 
whatever, absolutely no guarantee against 
wasteful expenditure. The Ovntroller 
and Auditor General has shown how in 
many instances the Board have acted 
without any authority whatever, and 
that was clearly shown in the evidence 
of Mr. Stoneham before the Public 
Accounts Committee. The Board of 
Trade has no control over the accounts. 
Tue PRESIDENT or raz BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir Mrcmaex Ticks Beacn, 
Bristol, W.): Not the general account. 
Mr. HANBURY: But it is in the 
general account and in the establish- 
ment charges that extravagances occur. 
For instance, had there been any control, 
the Commissioners would never have 
obtained permission to buy land in 
Ayrshire at £685 an acre. The Auditor 
General in his evidence complained of 
the unsatisfactory manner in which the 
accounts were made up. Up to last 
year items were given in gross, and the 
Treasury backed up the Commissioners 
in refusing to give information. Four 
years ag) the accounts were subjected 
to audit, and then strange revelations 
were made. In 1884 the funds in hand 
amounted to £429,000. When the 
Auditor General reported in 1886, the 
securities had decreased by £300,000, 
and the cash by nearly £20,000; in 
March of the following year, 1887, the 
Mercantile Marine Fund had already 
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borrowed £150,000 from Greenwich 
Hospital, and the balance was reduced 
by £7,000, making a total loss of 
£157,000. By March 1888, £50,000 
more had been borrowed and spent, 
leaving only £50,000 more to be 
borrowed on the Light Dues,and the cash 
balance had sank from £100,000 to 
£60,000. Nor do I feel sure that this 
can really be called the amount of 
assets, because there is a large amount 
of the money which consists of unclaimed 
wage belonging to deceased seamen, 
and this, I think, can scarcely be 
called assets. Nor do I understand why 
this is not advertized in the papers rcad 
by the working classes instead of in the 
Official Gazette. While £200,000 had 
been borrowed and spent, and accounts 
were not rendered, lighthouses were 
neglected and necessary expenditure 
upon them not incurred because funds 
were lacking for the purpose. This 
appears from Mr. Stoneham’s evidence. 
The Controller and Auditor General 
complains of the form in which accounts 
were presented last year, and he says 
that it does nut bring receipts and ex- 
nditure under the netice of Parliament 
in a clear and satisfactory manner; 
totals are given without clear explana- 
tion of how they are made up. Although 
the Trinity Board and the Commis- 
sioners of Irish Lights do not furnish 
us with any detaile of this strange ex- 
penditure, I find that the Commis. 
sioners of Northern Lights—the Scotch 
Board—are a little more frank in the 
matter, and the light they throw on the 
way the money is spent is not encourag- 
ing to the other Commissioners. I find 
this account rend:red—they gave a 
dinner at the Waterloo Hotel, Edin- 
burgh, in January, 1836. There were 
47 people sat down to dinner, and the 
cost was £179, or nearly £4 a head. 
The dinner itself cost 30s. a head, but 
there was not a single bottle of wine 
drunk which cost less than 21s. 6d. a 
bottle, and, as more than two bottles 
a head were consumed, the cost of 
this item was more than £2 each 
perce In addition, 124 glasses of 
randy were drunk. Next year the 
dinner bill was reduced to £112. In 
that year we have something to show us 
that if a strong hand were kept on 
these Commissioners and they were 
forced to render accounts a great savin 
might be effected in these perso 
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expenses. Take the Trinity House. 
Attention having been called to this 
extravagance, in 1877 a diminution was 
made from £4,900 to £2,614 in one 
head of expenditure, and in another 
from £2,327 to £000. And in the case 
of this £800 they declared that if they 
were left alone they would still further 
reduce the expenditure, and the Trea- 
sury, I believe, came to terms with 


them on that condition. The manage- - 


ment of these three Boards still costs 
£66,000 a year, or a great deal more 
than 20 per cent on the total expendi- 
ture. There is a deficit altogether of 
£155,000 a year; but of this, £72,000 
is attributable to the remission of certain 
dues by the right hon. Member for 
West Birmingham (Mr. Chamberlain), 
when he was in office; and £12,000 is 
attributable to the £40,000 granted by 
Parliament for certain extra charges 
being deficient by that amount. There 
still remains a deficit of £70,000. What- 
ever the explanation may be, the facts 
which Parliament has to deal with at 
the present moment are, that there has 
been a loss of nearly £160,000 a year 
for nearly 4 years; that £200,000 has 
been borrowed ; that there remain only 
borrowing powers to the extent of 
£50,000 ; and that, as I have shown, the 
work ou the lighthouses is largely in 
arrear. That being the case, it is clear 
that the lighthouses cannot continue to 
be administered by these Boards as at 
present constituted. We must have 
some new arrangement in the future, to 
ensure not only that the necessary work 
is done and nothing is left undone, but 
that the whole system of this Mercantile 
Marine Fund shall be simplified and 
improved. Now, although these Com- 
missiorers and the Mercantile Marine 
Fund are bankrupt for all public pur- 
poses—and I should like to have in- 
formation from the Board of Trade in 
regard to this—they are rich in private 
funds derived from public money. In 
1820 the interest on the stock they 
had invested in the public funds 
was neatly £7,000 a year, and L 
gather that they had £230,000 
invested. Their receipts from estates 
amounted in the year to £2,316, and 
they had a total income of £65,568, 
only £38,000 of which was spent on 
lighting and repairs. I cannot find 
what was done as to this money during 
zhe next 12 years, but we get some in- 
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formation by a side-wind in regard to 
the enormous profits made out the lights 
in the hands of private individuals. 
The right to levy Light Dues had been 
given to Court favourites and others as 
a source of income. In 1832 these 
private persons collected £79,690, and 
spent on the lights only £19,000; and a 
proof of the enormous funds at the dis- 
posal of the Trinity Board is to be 
found in the fact that in the year 1*42 
they bought up all the private lights for 
£1,250,000, and paid off the whole 
amount out of their surplus Light Dues 
in 12 years at the rate of £100,000a 
year. In 1853 these Light Dues were 
paid into the Mercantile Marine Fund. 
The Trinity Board seemed to be aware 
of the fate coming on them. They 
thought they should set their house in 
order, and during the four years pre- 
vious to 1853, through putting by a 
surplus of £100,000 a year to pay for 
private lights, they were able to reduce 
the Light Dues to the extent of 
£118,000, showing what an enormous 
surplus they must have had in preceding 
years. In 1853, Mr. Cardwell, then Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, was able still 
further to reduce the Light Dues by the 
sum of £100,000 a year. The question 
is how far the accumulations, which it 
is evident they possess, should be drawn 
on to meet the deficiencies of bad years. 
I think a good case can be made out 
for asking, what are the funds of the 
Trinity House at the present moment? 
In 1824 a Committee, of which Mr. 
Hume was chairman, went carefully into 
the question. They denied the right of 
the Crown to grant any of these dues, and 
declared that the whole of the money 
should be appropriated to the main- 
tenance of the lights, and that the 
Trinity Board had not even the right 
to devote any of it to charitable pur- 
poses. The Trinity House, however, 
went on devoting £30,000 or £40,000 a 
year to charities, and so gross did the 
scandal become, that another Committee 
sat and condemned the practice. 
Coming to the question of how these 
funds should be administered in future, 
there are two ways of meeting the 
existing difficulty. One is by increasing 
the receipts, and the other is by re- 
ducing the expenditure. I do not think 
it would be a good principle to try and 
increase the receipts, and even if it 
were good it would be insufficient. 
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They were increased last year by 16 per 
cent, which only brought in £62,000, 
and in that increase, according to the 
best authorities, they have reached al- 
most the full limit of their tether. In- 
stead of increasing the receipts, what 
ought to be done is to decrease the ex- 
penditure, and bring about better ad- 
ministration. We ought also to decide 
whether this is to be in future a tax on 
our shipping, or a tax leviable on the 
whole ot the people of the country. I 
am inclined to think that the latter 
principle is the correct one. I do not 
think the tax should be levied on the 
whole of our trade—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
The hon. Member has taken a very 
wide latitude. It is going altogether 
outside the limits of the discussion to 
argue whether or not the dues shall be 
levied on the commerce of the country. 

Mr. HANBURY: Very well, Sir; 
all I will say is that the present 
system of levying the dues partly 
by taxes on the shipowning in- 
terest and partly by grant in aid 
is a system which should be brought to 
anend. I think the grantin aid should 
be largely increased, and that the whole 
of the funds should be paid to one 
body, the members of which should be 
fewer than at present. There should be 
no ornamental members, and the body 
should be a responsible one. Perquisites 
ought to cease, and we ought to have 
a statement of accounts in future showing 
how the money is expended. The Oon- 
troller and Auditor General ought to 
make a more exhaustive audit of these 
accounts than he is able to do now. 
The matter is an important one, involv- 
ing as it does the safety of our Royal 
and Mercantile Marine and the lives of 
our sailors; and I trust it will have the 
serious attention of the Government. 
I beg to move the reduction of the 
Vote by £5,000. 

Mason RASOH (Essex, 8.E.): As 
representing a mercantile constituency, 
I hee to support my hon. Friend in his 
observations upon this somewhat re- 
markable Department, which appears to 
me to unite the eccentricities of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works with the 

eculiar finance of the Pension List, 

n 1882, as my hon. Friend has said, 
this Department came under the observa- 
tion of the Controller and Auditor 
General, and for reasons best known to 
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himself it was four years before he took 
notice.of the accounts brought under 
his supervision. When he did notice 
them his Report was of a startling 
character. He pointed out that the 
Department had gone to the bad to the 
extent of £300,000, and that an enor- 
mous sum was being spent on uniforms, 
travelling expenses, and dinners. At 
one of the dinners to which my hon. 
Friend has: referred, while £100 was 
spent on wine, only 6s. was spent on 
mineral waters. If the taxpayers are 
to pay £40,000 a year, this Department 
ought to be put under strict control; 
and if there are to be no more pensions, 
no more dinners, no more uniforms, it is 
ssible the country may get more value 
or its money. 
{*Sir M. HICKS BEACH: The hon. 
Members who have spoken on this sub- 
ject have somewhat wandered from 
the precise object of the Vote before 
the Committee. The Vote is for 
£40,000 in aid of some expenditure 
thrown by Parliament many years 
ago on the Mercantile Marine Fund. 
ot one penny of the money is 
given to the Trinity House, the Com- 
missioners of Northern Lights, or the 
Commissioners of Irish Lights. The 
penome for which this £40,000 is voted 
y the House are for the survey staff 
employed in surveying ships, for the 
expense of casualty returns, and for the 
relief of distressed seamen, and all the 
expenditure is under the Board of Trade. 
My hon. Friend went into the general 
uestions of the Mercantile Marine 
und, the Light Dues, and the circum- 
stances antecedent to the Act of 1854, 
by which the Mercantile Marine Fund 
was placed under the Board of Trade. 
‘With respect to the Trinity House, that 
is a very ancient Corporation, something 
like 600 years old, and acting under 
different charters. The whole matter 
was investigated by various Select Com- 
mittees before the passing of the 
Mercantile Marine Act of 1854. What 
the private property of the Trinity House 
has to do with the Vote before the Com- 
mittee I cannot imagine. That property 
was obtained from Light Dues, and from 
other sources under ancient charters and 
patents. These charters and patents 
were examined into by Parliament, and 
it was found that the property of the 
Trinity House belonged to them just as 
much as property belongs to any other 
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Corporation. I, as President of the Board 
of Trade, have no knowledge of the pro- 
perty; I have no control over it in any 
way, and no authority to make any 
inquiry into it. If my hon. Friends 
wish to attack the property of the 
Trinity House they ought to do so by 
definite motion in the House, and not 
by speeches on this Vote, with which it 
has nothing to do whatever. My hon. 
Friend has spoken of the Mercantile 
Marine Fund and stated that the finan- 
cial control of the Board of Trade is 
of no use. But in the course of his 
speech my hon. Friend showed what the 
Board of Trade has done to reduce the ex- 
penditure of the three Lighthouse Boards 
and what I did last year in order to 
clear the Mercantile Marine Fund from 
that bankrupt state in which it was a 
year ago. My hon. Friend charges the 
three Boards with extravagance in 
entertainments and matters of that 
kind ; but he admits that much has been 
done to diminish that expenditure, and 
I think he ought to have read the para- 
graph in the Report of the Controller 
and Auditor General, in which he deals 
with the subject of diminished expen- 
diture, and states that the charge on 
the Mercantile Marine Fund for the 
maintenance of the Trinity House ap- 
pears to be satisfactory. I do not think 
it is fair after that conclusion of the 
Auditor General to charge the Trinity 
House with extravagance in this matter. 

Mr. HANBURY: No accounts have 
been rendered. 

*Sir M. HICKS BEACH: Because a 
fixed sum of £800 a year is now 
allotted to the Trinity House for 
this purpose, a large reduction as 
compared with former years. Well, 
then, my hon. Friend goes on to object 
to the constitution of these three Boards. 
No doubt their constitution is some- 
what old-fashioned, but I believe I 
speak the opinions of those who 
have preceded me in office, and who 
have had more i ge of the 
matter than I have had, when I say 
that the administration of those Boards, 
however they may be constituted, is 
satisfactory and valuable to the public 
service. If the lights were placed under 
the Board of Trade or some other 
Department of the Government, I do 
not believe they wonld be as efficiently 
nor as cheaply administered as they are 
now. But if my hon. Friend desires to 
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make so radical a change. as that, I do 
contend that it ought to be the subject 
of a Motion in this House, rather than 
mere criticism upon the Vote of £40,000 
in aid of the Mercantile Marine Fund. 
The Controller and Auditor General, in 
the 10th paragraph of his last Report, 
says, ‘‘I think it desirable to call atten- 
tiion to the form in which this account is 
presented ’’—that means the whole of 
the accounts. 

‘Tt does not, in my judgment, bring all the 
receipts and expenditure of the Mereantile 
Marine Fund under the notice of Parliament 
poled ys and as satisfactory a manner as it 
migaot. 


Well, my right hon. Friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and myself paid 
some attention to this matter last autumn, 
and we appointed a strong Departmental 
Committee, composed of Sir Reginald 
Welby, Mr. Godley, of the India Office, 
and Mr. Calcraft, of the Board of Trade, 
with the following reference : — 

“To inquire and report upon—First, the 

resent condition of the Mercantile Marine 

und; second, the system by which votes in 
aid are granted to that Fund, and into the admi- 
nistration and expenditure of the Fund; and 
third, whether, on the part of the Departments 
spending money out of that Fund, due economy 
is exercised, and whcther any, and if so what, 
alteration seems advisable in any part of the 
work of the administration of the Fund.” 


The Committee will see that the terms 
of the reference will secure complete 
investigation of the accounts of the 
Fund and its administration. l- 
though the gentlemen I have named 
are full of work, they have devoted 
much time to this subject, but have not 


yet completed their Report. I have no |g 


doubt whatever, from what I have already 
heard, that as one result of their investi- 
gations there will be placed before 
Parliament a much better statement of 
the accounts of the Fund than has 
hitherto been presented. As to the con- 
dition of the Mercantile Marine Fund, 
my hon. Friend spoke of it as it existed 
last year, as in a bankrupt condition. 
No doubt it is true that the Fund bor- 
rowed £200,000, and was expending at 
the rate of £90,000 or £100,000 more 
than it received ; but by the increase of 
Light Dues which came. into effect 
a year ago there has been such 
a change that in the year ending $list 
March, 1889, the Fund will balance 
itself within £5,000. And I have no 
doubt in my own mind that by the same 
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time next year. there will be a surplus, 
with part of which the Lighthouse 
Authorities may be able to under- 
take some of those works which I am 
cen ready to admit with my hon 

riend have been deferred longer than 
advisable. Some of them are al- 
ready ordered; others will be under- 
taken as opportunity permits. I think 
my hon. Friend has rather exaggerated 
the necessity of these works. The 
existing service has been completely 
maintained, and I can assure my hon. 
Friend he is mistaken in supposing that 
it is not being well and efficiently 
administered. I admit that some fresh 
lights and some improvements may be 
required, and I have no doubt that 
without extravagance and with due 
regard to economy we shall be able to 
make those improvements by the im- 
proved state of the Fund. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness): I want to 
ask whether something cannot be done 
to make these Light Dues fall fairly on 
the various ports in the three King- 
doms? Glasgow is very heavily handi- 


capped. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I have, in former 
years, laid down that the administration 
of the lights could not be entered into 
in connection with this Vote. This isa 
special subsidy of £40,000 under Act of 
Parliament given to the Mercantile Ma- 
rine Fund, and afterwards such a sum of 
money as may be necessary to equal 
the receipts and charges of the Fund. 
Therefore, the subject matter of this 
Vote relates to the receipts and charges 
of the Fund to which this £40,000 is 
iven. 

Mr. ORAIG (Neweastle): Sir, the 
question was raised in 1887 by myself, 
and I find in Hansard that you said the 
discussion was ‘‘ quite relevant to the 
subject matter of the Vote before the 
Committee.” Last year you allowed 
the discussion on this same Vote, which 
is the only Vote which comes before the 
House. 

Tuz CHAIRMAN: If I gave that 
decision—I am not aware of it—I was 
in error in so doing. 

Dr. CLARK: I wanted to point out 
that by the charges imposed Glasgow is 
very heavily handicapped, and the 
Scotch trade very much depressed, the 
dues charged upon Glasgow being twice 
and three times as heavy as the dues of 
London, but it seems that I. would 
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‘be out of order in so doing. I take it 
that the whole discussion has been out 
of order from the very beginning. 

Mr. L. LYELL (Orkney and Shet- 
land): I think we are very much in- 
debted to the hon. Member for bring- 
ing this question up, hut the speech 
of the President of the Board of Trade 
was not altogether satisfactory. The 

int I wish to become acquainted with 
is the management of this Fund. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: I told the hon. 
Member for Caithness that he was out 
of order. 

Mr. 8. STOREY (Sunderland): I 
rise for the purpose of expressing the 
pleasure with which I heard the state- 
ment of the President. of the Board of 
Trade, and the fact that the Depart- 
mental Committee which has been ap- 
pointed may be instrumental in bringing 
the accounts of the Fund under the 
purview of this House. I want to direct 
the attention of the Committee to a point 
which has not been raised, and on which 
I, for one, would be glad to obtain con- 
siderably more information. In the 
Civil Service Appropriation Account for 
1887-88, p. 188, there is Account C, 
giving details of the dues received, 
salaries and other expenses of adminis- 
tration in various ports of the Kingdom 
under the Merchant Shipping Act. 
In this account I find the net fees 
received from various sources, which 
appear as acredit of the Estimate for the 
£40,000, which Parliament grants to 
the Board of Trade. At the bottom of 
this account I find the net fees received 
by the Registrar of Seamen for inspec- 


tion of the registers, stated at 
£348 8s. 7d. If the hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Hanbury) wants thé 


House to get at any real information on 
these matters, he should urge upon the 
Committee to take care that in any fu- 
ture account the two sides shall be fully 
set out; because it is telling us very 
little to say that the net fees received 
for the registration of seamen were 
£348 8s. 7d. What I am concerned to 
find out is, how much did it cost to pro- 
duce that sum? A similar remark 
applies to the next item, which is for 
net fees received by the Registrar 
General of Seamen for copies of docu- 
ments and certificates. I say nothing 
of the incredible meanness of the 
arrangement under which fees are 
exacted at all in such matters, but 
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I do say that if they are exacted from 
the poor seamen, we ought to have an 
account showing how the money is 
expended. Then we have £1,862 8s, 3d. 
as the net amount received by the 
Receiver of Wrecks, and I am curious 
to know what was the gross sum 
received, and what was expended under 
that head. Still more curious am I to 
discover what was the gross amount 
under the next head, where we are told 
that the net fees received for the en- 
gagement and discharge of crews was 
£2,084 9s. 10d. Then there is an item 
of £1,965 net as fees received for the 
examination of engineers, and here 
again, I should like to know what was 
the gross amount. In fact, instead of 
merely having this account telling us 
that there have been net receipts of 
£5,500, I hope the right hon. Gentle- 
man will take care that in the next 
account put before us, the two sides are 
set out, so that on the one side we may 
have the gross receipts, and on the 
other the expenditure to the officials 
in fees or other emoluments. I draw 
attention to these items because they 
make a total which goes to the credit of 
Parliament and diminishes our grant in 
aid by some £5,000 or £6,000. As far 
as I can judge, this represents about 
half the sum which the Trinity House 
and the various Boards waste deli- 
berately every year. It seems to mein- 
credibly mean—for there is not another 
adjective in the English language that 
will express it—that under this fund it 
should be possible for gentlemen to 
spend thousands of pounds unnecessarily 
in eating and drinking and amusing 
themselves, and that at the same time, 
in order to balance their accounts, they 
should exact these fees and other allow- 
ances from poor seamen and others, 
under exceptionally painful and diticult 
circumstances. I think it would be 
more to their credit to cease this extra 
expenditure, so as to render it unneces- 
sary to exact these petty fees. At any. 
rate, if the fees are to be exacted, I hope 
the right hon. Gentleman will take care 
that Parliament shall see the whole of 
the accounts. I have not bestowed the 
industry on this matter that has been 
expended by the hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr. Hanbury), but connected as I 
am with a shipping port, I feel great 
interest in it, and I think that if the 
whole of these things could only be 
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brought under the attention of Parlia- 
ment and examined, year by year, with 
a critical eye to all their details, a very 
different and much more satisfactory 
state of things would be produced. 
*Sm M. CKS BEACH: If the 
hon. Gentleman will turn tothe Estimates 
he will see that they state the actual 
receipts from survey fees, engineer’s 
examination fees, unpaid wages,salvage, 
and so on, in the years 1885, 1886, 1837 
and 1888. If any alteration can be made 
in the account, of the nature to which 
the hon. Gentleman has referred, in 
order to make it more clear, I will have 
it done. The hon. Gentleman is quite 
mistaken in supposing that these fees are 
levied by the Trinity House; they are 
levied by the Board of Trade under the 
Act of Parliament, and have no 
relation to the expenditure by the 
Trinity House to which he has referred. 
I am sorry that my hon. Friend (Mr. 
Hanbury) so much overstated the 
expenditure. It is not fair to blame 
the Trinity House for expenditure in 
going about in vessels engaged in their 
service. The Trinity House authorities 
are obliged to visit the various light- 
houses, light ships and beacons from 
time to time, to see whether they are in 
proper order and also to arrange for 
supplying them periodically with the 
necessary requisites for maintaining 
the service; and my hon. Friend has 
mixed up the necessary expenditure for 
this purpose with what he terms their 
personal expenditure on themselves. 

Mr. STOREY: May I ask is it not 
the fact that the grant in aid depends in 
part on the rate of these fees? If these 
rates are greater or less, that would 
affect the decision as to the amount of 
the grant in aid. If the grant in aid 
were less, Trinity House would have 
less money to guzzle with. Trinity 
House is not able to balance the account 
without the grant. 

*Sir M. HICKS BEACH: That has 
nothing to do with it. 

Mr. STOREY: I wish to put my 
point. I am talking of Trinity House 
as a whole. Their business is to ad- 
minister public works, and they have to 
provide the funds for this. 

*Srr M. HIOKS BEACH: That is 
not the point. 

Mr. STOREY: I do not suppose I 
am putting the point as the right hon. 
Gentleman would wish; but I desire to 
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put it in my own way. Trinity House 
is provided by Parliament with £40,000 
on account of certain duties it has to 

form, and this sum may be increased 
if the Treasury thinks fit. If the grant 
in aid were less than it is, it seems to 
me that Trinity House would have less 
money to spend in the way referred to. 
Of course I cannot convince the right 
hon. Gentleman, and I will not try to 
do so any further; but I should say 
that if I had money to administer and 
did not spend it in one direction, [ 
should bave more to expend in another. 

Coronet HILL (Bristol, South): It 
seems to me that the hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Storey) is under a mis- 
apprehension in thinking thatthe £40,000 
has to do with Trinity House. The 
Mercantile Marine Fund is applicable 
to many purposes which Trinity House 
has nothing to do with. I think it would 
be a great pity if it should go forth 
that the lighthouses in this country are 
in a bad condition, owing to want of 
funds. I venture to assert that there is 
no country in the world whose light- 
houses and light-ships and beacons are 
better managed and attended to than 
those of Great Britain. 

Tut CHAIRMAN: The hon. Gentle- 
man is scarcely in order in the remarks. 
he is now making. 

CoLonEL HILL: I must apologise 
for being out of order, but I thought it 
might be supposed that we left our 
sailors in danger by not having efficient 
lights. 

etn. CRAIG: May I point out 


that by Clause 5 of the Act the- 


annual sum of £40,000 expired in the 
year 1888, and after that there was no. 
obligation on the Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury to pay the amount, 
although they were empowered with 
the concurrence of the Board of Trade 
having regard to the receipts and expen- 
diture of the Mercantile Marine Fund 
under Sections 3 and 4 of the Act to. 
continue the contribution or make it 
less. Now I wish to know whether, if 
this account has not been adjusted we 
are at liberty to discuss it? Why do 
not you adjust it right out? Is therea 
deficit? If so, why? These are ques- 
tions of some importance, and we require 
light to be thrown on them by those who 
are the only fersons responsible. 
Nearly seven months ago I complained 


of the scanty information given in this - 
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Estimate, and I am glad the President 
of the Board of Trade has given us an 
assurance that we shall have fuller 
details in the future, If, however, these 
details are not certified by the Board of 


Trade—— 
*Sir MICHAEL HICKS BEACH: 
They are. 

Mz. CRAIG: If you have no control 
over the details, on what ground do you 
ask us for a grant inaid? Further, why 
do not you ask for sufficient to prevent 
there being a deficit? I really think 
these questions ought to be answered. 

*Sir MICHAEL HICKS BEACH: 
One of the objects of the reference to 
the Committee which I read to the 


House was to inquire into the amount. 


of the grant in aid, and the Commit- 
tee will say what sum they would 
recommend should be voted in the 
future. It was at first supposed that 
£40,000 would prove sufficient, but it 
did not; and I hope that as a result of 
the inquiry by the Committee we shall 
be able to make a proposal to Parlia- 
ment which will place the contributions 
to the Mercantile Marine Fund on a 
fairer basis than at present. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness): Am I to 
understand that before the Estimates 
come before us the question will be con- 
sidered by the Committee ? 

*Sir M. HICKS BEACH: Yes, Sir. 


Vote agreed tu. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘That a sum, not exceeding £23,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March, 1890, for 
Her Majesty’s Foreign and other Secret 
Services.”’ 

Whereupon Motion, made and Ques- 
tion, ‘‘That the Chairman do report 
Progress, and ask leave to sit again,” 
—(Ur. Jackson,)—put, and agreed to. 


Resolution to be reported to-morrow, 
at Two of the clock; Committee also 
report Progress, to sit again to-morrow, 
at Two of the clock. 


BOARD OF AGRICULTURAL BILL. 
(No. 221,) 
SECOND READING. 

*Tuz FIRST LORD or tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirn, Strand, 
Westminster): In rising to move the 
Second Reading of this Bill, J must 
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refer for a few moments to the history 


of the case so far as a ent of 
Agriculture is concerned. There ‘has 
been a very strong expression both in 
and out of Parliament of a desire for a 
Department primarily responsible for the 
interests of agriculture, and from time 
to time during the last ten or 12 years 
there has been an expression of feeling 
on the part of those representing the 
agricultural interest in this House 
which successive Governments have 
found it impossible and, indeed, have 
not desired to resist. This feeling has 
been increased and deepened by the de- 
pression which has undoubtedly existed 
during the last few years in agricultural 
industry. It has been admitted on both 
sides of the House that the depression 
has caused an amount of suffering not 
confined to the propertied classes but 
extending also to those who live by 
their labour. This is a matter which 
no Government can overlook. Ido not 
mean to state that past Governments 
have been indifferent to the interests of 
the agricultural classes of this country. 
Much has been done with the view to 
meet the demands which have been 
made from time to time. In 1883 the 
Committee of Agriculture of the Privy 
Council was constituted, and I think it 
will be admitted by all who have paid 
a due regard to the work that has been 
done that the Committee of the Privy 
Council has carefully endeavoured to 
safeguard the interests of agriculture. 
The Government of 1887 and 1888 ad- 
mitted that it was necessary to recon- 
stitute the Department which had the 
care of agriculture, and I cannot 
but regard that obligation as one 
which is pressing upoh the House 
and upon the present Government. 
Having regard to the present condition 
of affairs, the competition which exists 
in agricultural districts, the reduction of 

rices during the last few years, result- 
ing, perhaps, in a greater dislocation of 
employment in the agricultural industry 
than in any other industry, and having 
regard also to the fact that in many 
parts of the country land has been 
allowed to goout of cultivation and that 
those who had been dependent upon it 
as owners and cultivators and employers 
have suffered most severely, we cannot 
but admit that there exists very con- 
siderable ground for the demand made 
on behalf of the agricultural classes for 
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the constitution of a Department which 
shall:make the interests of agriculture 
its special.and peculiar charge. We 
admit, Sir, that this is not a personal, 
individual, or sectional question. It is 
not confined to the interests of the land- 
owner or the farmer or even the agricul- 
tural labourer, butis an laipadlal Gaee- 
tion. It is clearly to the interests of the 
country that the land should be made 
productive to its utmost capacity, and 
should be —_ to contribute to the 

rosperity of the country as far as i- 
Bie. Prhis Bill seowten tee the po mae 
tion of a Board of Agriculture on the 
mr of the Local Government 

oard and the Board of Trade and as a 
= of the Government of the country. 

he Board will consist of a President, 
who will be the Minister in special 
charge of the Department, and he will 
be assisted by members of the Cabinet 
and by such other persons, if any, as Her 
Majesty may from time to time deem fit 
to = I am aware that some hon. 
Members are of opinion that a Board is 
not a proper constitution for a Ministry 
ofthischaracter. But I venture to think 
it is desirable that there should be Mem- 
bers of the Board who, for consultative 

urposes, might be called in to assist the 

inister; and there are occasions 
when the ordinary Members of the 
Board might prove exceedingly useful 
to the Minister. That is a matter, no 
doubt, of opinion ; but I believe it has 
been found in the past that the Members 
of the Committee of the Privy Council 
on Agriculture who are not Members of 
the Government have given most useful 
assistance to the Lord President, who is 
practically at present the Minister in 
charge of the Department. The Bill pro- 
vides that the salary to be appropriated 
to the President of the Board of Agri- 
culture shall be the same as that of the 
President of the Board of Trade and the 
President of the Local Government 
Board. It also provides that in the 
event of any one of the great officers of 
State who are named in the Bill being 
Beye to the position of President 
of the Board, he shall not receive the 
salary named in the Bill. It is there- 
fore distinctly contemplated that some 
one of these officers may be ch with 
the duties of President. The Bill pro- 
poses to take over the existing officers of 
the Privy Council Committee and of the 
Land Commission. I desire to refer to: 
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the excellent services which have been 
rendered by the Members of the’ Land 
Commission and by its officers. I 
believe there is no Department of the 
public service which has done better 
work in every respect than the Members 
and officers of the Land Commission. 


The Government areof opinion that the - 


statf of the Commission may be very 
usefully taken over by the Ministry of 
Agriculture, and that their experience 
and knowledge will prove exceedingly” 
useful to the Minister for Agri- 
culture, while by the transfer a con- 
siderable economy will be effected. 
It is further provided in the Bill that it 
shall be in the power of Her Majesty 
in Council to transfer to the Board such 
powers and duties of any Government, 
Department as are conferred by statute, 
bet always that the Orders in 
uncil shall be laid before Parliament 
for a period of 30 days during the 
sitting of the House, so as to give an 
opportunity to either House of Parlia- 
ment to express its opinion upon the 
transfer. Our object in making that 
rovision is that when the Board has 
bean established and has got to work 
and has proved its capacity for the 
discharge of the duties intrusted to it— 
the care of a population exceeding that 
engaged in any other industry—it may 
fitly kave transferred to it duties which 
bear upon the interests of agriculture, 
so that it may from time to time 
accumulate to itself, with the sanction of 
Parliament, the responsibilities which 
properly belong to a great Department. 
The Bill is an effort to establish a 
Department which will, I hope, be ex- 
ceedingly useful to the agricultural 
community. No doubt a great strain 
has been put upon those who are in- 
terested in land during the last few 
years. Prices have fallen; there has 
been an absence of profit in almost 
every important portion of the farmer’s 
industry, and now we have to endea- 
vour by all the means in our power 
to bring back prosperity to that portion 
of Her Majesty’s subjects, not by any 
action of Parliament, not by the foster- 
ing care of a Department, but by bring- 
ing home to them that knowledge and 
power by which they themselves may 
work out their own deliverance. 
Motion made, and Question pro A 
‘‘That the Bill be now read E tecond 
Time.”—({ Mr. W. H. Smith.) 
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Mr. H. H. FOWLER (Woiverhamp- 
ton): There will be no difference of 
opinion as to the necessity of a Minister 
being set apart for the purpose of 
superintending the interests of agri- 
culture. That is a position which 
the House accepted unanimously in 
1881, when my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Mid Lothian was Prime 
Minister. That principle has been 
carried out in a manner to which I will 
allude directly. Ifthe time has arrived 
when dissatisfaction is felt with the mode 
which has been in force for sometime, 
and it is thought desirable to alter the 
mode, the principle remains intact, 
namely, that the House approves of a 
Minister to preside over this most 
important branch of our national 
industry and manufacture. I do 
not know whether the First Lord 
of the Treasury did not hold out 
rather too rosy a prospect as to the 
result which may follow from the 
appointment of this Minister. I am not 
disposed to undervalue the great power 
and beneficial effect of Ministers, but I 
am afraid the evils under which our 
agricultural friends suffer are not evils 
which Government or laws can cure, 
Any prospect which would hold out to 
the agricultural community that either 
prices will be affected or that the present 
conditions will be altered by anything 
this House can do in the way of altering 
the present machinery for conducting 
agricultural affairs, is very likely to prove 
anillusory one. The First Lord of the 
Treasury omitted to inform the House 
that there is at present a responsible 
Minister of Agriculture distinct from 
the Lord President of the Council. 
There was in 1883 constituted a 
separate Oommittee of the Privy 
Council for Agriculture, presided 
over by the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster. I do not say that this 
is the best plan, but at the present 
moment we have a responsible Minister 
of Agriculture, the Duke of Rut- 
Jand. The Government have come to 
the conclusion that it is desirable 
to terminate this state of things, but the 
right hon. Gentleman has not told the 
House what functions he proposes to 
confer on the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster in lieu of those he at present 
discharges, or whether that office is now 
to be relegated to the position of a sine- 
cure. I think the First Lord of the 
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Treasury will a, that it is most: 


desirable that the House should watch » 
with the most jealous care any pro 

to add to the paid Ministers of the 

Crown having seats in either House of © 
Parliament. Our forefathers were very : 
careful on this point, and unless the 

case is absolutely proved as a clear ~ 
necessity which could not be met in 

any other way, we ought not to add» 
to the number of Members of the 

House holding offices under the : 
Crown. I do not know whether hon. 
Members are aware that in this 

and the other House of Parliament there 
are about 50 Members holding office 

and receiving public remuneration. 

Including those Members who are not 

in the Oabinet, and those who are’ 
attached to the Household, there are 31 - 
Members of this House who receive pay. » 
They are a body uf great ability and 

force, but they should not be added to 

save in a clear case of public necessity. 

T admit that the Minister of Agriculture 

should be a Member of either House of 

Parliament, but the point I desire to 

lay stress upon is this—is there no mode 

of reconstructing and redistributing the 

present offices of the Government so 

that a due supervision can be obtained 

of agriculture without adding to the 

present paid body? There are seven 

Members of this House representing 

the Treasury. Ido not think that a case 

now exists for three Lords of the Trea- 

sury in the Houseof Commons. Fora 

long succession of years one of the Lords 

of the Treasury attended to Scottish 

business; but recently a Secretary for 

Scotland has been created. Therefore 

you have a surplus Lord of the Trea- 


‘sury. Then there is the Chancellorship 


of the Duchy of Lancaster, which hap- 
pens to be held by a Member of the 
House of Lords. There are four Mem- 
bers of the Household have seats in this _ 
House—the Treasurer, the Controller, 
the Chamberlain, and the Groom. [do 
not know that there is any public neces- 
sity why all those Gentlemen should have 
seats in Parliament. Then there are the . 
various Offices of the Secretaries of State. 
Ido not say that the Home, Colonial, and 
India Offices are over-represented. The 
War Office has been subjected under the . 
present Minister for War to a great 
improvement. When he took office 
there were four representatives of the 
War Office in this House, but now there _ 
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are only two. There is room for reduc- 
tion in the Admiralty. [Admiral Fretp: 
“‘No.”’} My hon. Friend is a great 
authority on Naval matters, ard I should 
be sorry to express an opinion against 
him in the Naval Depariment of the 
Admiralty, but looking at the matter 
from the Parliamentary point of view, I 
think the present First Lord and the 
present Secretary are quite capable of 
representing the interests of the Admi- 
ralty in this House, and the office of the 
Civil Lord is a surplusage. Admitting, 
therefore, the necessity for a change in 
the present modeof administration, I think 
the Government might so re-arrange the 

resent Members of the Government 

aving seats in the House, as to provide 
a Minister of Agriculture without 
adding to the Members of the 
Government with seats in Parliament. 
As to the proposed remuneration, it 
could very easily be obtained if some of 
the sinecure offices were suppressed. I 
wish the First Lord of the Treasury had 
given us a little more information as to 
the staff and the establishment. It is 
not the salary of £2,000 a year which 
constitutes the danger of cost ; it lies in 
the fourth clause. The danger is that 
the Board of Agriculture will appoint 
secretaries and officers and an expensive 
staff. The view I wish to submit 
to the Government is that there is not 
the slightest necessity to add to the 
present civil expenditure in reference to 
this Department. What the country 
and the agricultural Members desire is 
a responsible Minister in this House 
who can represent their views. We 
do not wish to create another highly- 
paid staff of officials in addition to that 
at present existing. The Agricultural 
Department ot the Privy Council cost in 
salaries last year £30,486. If we take 
education and agriculture away from the 
eontrol of this Department, what can it 
have to do except work of a purely cere- 
monial character? The cost of the Edu- 
cation Department, exclusive of inspec- 
tion, non-effective services, and all grants 
amounts to £60,000. The Privy Council 
itself cost £21,000, and the fees received 
were under £2,000. Thereare those who 
think the better way would have been 
to have separated the Education De- 
partment from the Council altogether, 
and to have an independent Minister of 
Education, and I believe the country 
will never rest until it has an indepen- 
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dent Minister of Education. There is 
already an expenditure for staff and 
management in the Agricultural De- 
partment of the Privy Council which 
ought to be amply sufficient for this new 
Department which is to be created. It 
is proposed to transfer to the Board of 
Agriculture the work of the Land Com- 


mission. I think that is a very great 
improvement. What does the Land 
Office cost? Last’ year it cost 
something like £23,000 — £22,934. 


Three Land Commissioners receive 
£1,500 a year, then there are two Assis- 
tant Commissioners and one chief clerk 
with £800 a year, and one clerk with 
£550 a year. My point is that these 
highly paid officials, whose work is to 
be transferred, ought themselves to be 
transferred to the new Departmenxt. I 
am glad to find that the First Lord of 
the Treasury cheers that statement, but 
I contend that we must give no dis- 
cretion to anyone to do otherwise. We 
must make this clear; because there is 
a clause in the Bill which says 
that these gentlemen are not to be 
placed in any worse position as respects 
their tenure of office, salary, or super- 
annuation, than at present—a provision 
which is so worded as to be just the 
very thing to raise controversies with 
the Treasury which will practically end 
in these gentlemen being pensioned off, 
and another large staff put upon the 
country. We had this in the bank- 
ruptcy readjustment. I remember that 
I tried very hard to get the House to 
pass a clause making it compulsory 
on the Lord Chancellor to transfer 
all the occupants of the old offices 
to the new; but we had the usual 
Treasury Bench objections that you 
must not control a great personage 
like the Lord Chancellor, and must leave 
him to exercise his own discretion. Of 
course the House accepted that view 
and did not insist on taking away the 
discretion of the Lord Chancellor—who, 
equally of course, did not exercise that 
discretion in the way the House desired, 
and never will. If, in abolishing one 
office and substituting another, the 
House means that the old officers are to 
do the work of the new Department, it 
must say so in explicit terms that can- 
not be explained away; and I, for one, 
shall most earnestly object to and resist as 
far as I can in Committee any attempt to 
create a new Department for secretaries 
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and officers and servants, and pensionin 
off the existing staff of secretaries an 
officers and servants, for I contend 
that with an expenditure of £30,000 a 
year on the Privy Council Office, and 
£22,000 a year on the office of the Land 
Commission, we are paying a particular 
class of men quite sufficient, both as to 
number and remuneration, to discharge 
the whole of the duties which are pro- 
posed by this Bill to be placed on the 
new Department. These are the only 
remarks I have to make at present. I 
have no opposition to urge against the 
principle of the Bill, although there are 
many questions that will arise in Com- 
mittee. I am sure there is a desire on 
this side of the House to facilitate the 
progress of the measure into Committee, 
and it isin no spirit of hostility, but 
simply with a wish to help the Govern- 
ment in carrying out an administrative 
reform, that I have endeavoured to 
point out the various difficulties which 
present themselves to my mind as mat- 
ters that will have to be dealt with in 
the next stage, and which, I hope, will 
be fairly and frankly considered. 
Mr. JEFFREYS (Basingstoke): In 
congratulating the Government on the 
step they have taken in introducing this 
measure, I would remind the House of 
the long period of distress and bad 
harvests which the farmers of this 
country have of late years had to 
undergo. Under these circumstances 
there is no doubt that the care of agri- 
cultural interests ought to be committed 
to a special Department of the State 
such as is now proposed, and I can 
only express a hope that the new Board 
of Agriculture will be composed of men 
who will be practical agriculturalists, 
and not mere officials. I do not feel 
equal to the discussion of whether there 
should be an entirely new official 
created, or whether the new Minister of 
Agriculture should be taken from the 
official body in this House; but I hope 
that, whoever he may be, he will be a 
practical man, and will have under him 
men who are also practical agricul- 
turalists. I am glad to see that it is 
yer to take over that part of the 
nd Commissioners’ duty which relates 
to the tithes, which at the present moment 
is a burning question amongst agricul- 
turalists. I hope the new Board will 
see its way to the introduction of a 
Bill for the redemption of tithes, 


Mr. H, H. Fouler§ 
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which .[ regard as the only way, in, 
which .this vexed question ean be 
settled. It is not clear, however, : 
whether the Board will have under its 
control the Corn Inspectors, whose duty 
it is to go to different markets and caleu- 
late the prices of the corn—wheat, 
barley, oats, &c.—sold in this country, 
so as to fix for the year the averages 
upon which the tithes are based. The 
farmers complain that the Inspectors do 
not properly and efficiently carry out 
their duties, inasmuch as they only deal 
with the prices where large quantities 
are concerned and the highest rates 
are reached, leaving out of their calcu- 
lation all the corn sold at the lower 
prices, whereby, the recorded average 
being higher than it should be, the 
tithes are also fixed at too high a rate. 
At present the Inspectors are under the 
control of the Board of Trade, and I 
think it would be well to transfer them 
to the new Board, who should see that 
the average prices are fairly recorded, 
and thereby confer a great benefit on 
the farming community. 

Mx. HENEAGE (Grimsby): I have 
to congratulate the right hon. Gentle- 
man on the Bill he has introduced in 
compliance with a demand which has 
been made by agriculturalists more 
universally than any they have put 
forward during the last 20 years; and, 
I may add that while they have 
demanded a separate Department pri 
marily-responsible for agriculture, they 
have also demanded, with no uncertain 
voice, that there should be a Minister 
who must be responsible for that De- 
partment. But, while I congratulate 
the right hon. Gentleman on the clauses 
dealing with agriculture «2nd the 
transfer of the Land Commissioners to 
the new Department, I cannot con- 
gratulate him on the administrative 
machinery of the Bill. The right hon. 
Gentleman appeared to think the Com- 
mittee of Agriculture set up by the right 
hon. Member for Mid Lothian has been 
a great success. For three years, how- 
ever, 1 believe it never met, and, accord- 
ing to my own experience, when it was 
called together the Cabinet Ministers 
always found they had something else 
to do, and it was only the. other 
Ministers who came. But even this 
Committee had an advantage over the 
Board .now proposed, because those 
Ministers who were upon it were selected 
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as having given great attention to the 
question of agriculture; whereas the 
right hon. Gentleman now proposes to 
set up a Board of ez oficio Cabinet 
Ministers. There are eight Cabinet 
Ministers, all of them with a great deal 
to do, and these are the Gentlemen who 
are to be brought together to give the 
benefit of their intelligence to an un- 
skilled Departmental -Minister. What 
we want is a Minister who will know what 
he is about and who will not have to ask 
advice from the Home Secretary or any 
other official of the Government. But 
what will be the result of bringing to- 
gether these eight Cabinet Ministers 
and others? They will meet, not asa 
Sub-committee of the Council, though 
they are of them, because they would 
not be a Committee of the Council ; not 
as a body of experts, because they are 
to be chosen, not in consequence of any 
knowledge of agriculture, but from the 
position they hold in the administration ; 
in point of fact the proposed Board will 
be ‘neither fish, flesh, fowl, nor good 
red-herring,” and, consequently, for 
agricultural purposes, they will be prac- 
tically useless. But there is another 
objection. If there has been a demand 
for a separate Minister of Agriculture 
there has also been a cry for a separate 
Minister of Education, and if we con- 
stitute a Minister of Agriculture I fear 
we shall be putting off fur a long time 
to come the appointment of a respon- 
sible Minister of Education. My right 
hon. Friend has said there was a Minis- 
ter who was primarily responsible in 
the shape of the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster. So far so good; 
but he was only primarily responsible, 
for when he found he had to deal with 
large questions the President of the 
Committee of the Privy Council would 
have his say in the matter, and the 
Chancellor of the Duchy had not even 
the last word. I would remind the 
right hon. Gentleman that the other 
day he distinctly said the President of 
the. Committee of Privy Council was 
the responsible Minister, and not the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 
Therefore we come back to the state of 
things we all objected to in 1881, when 
Sir Massey Lopes brought forward his 
Motion, and when the Privy Council 
reigned supreme over both Agriculture 
and Education, I want to see. this 
altered, and when in Committee I shall 
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move to omit Clause 1, and to insert 
instead a clause framed on the lines of 
the Secretary for Scotland Bill, 
declaring that the Minister should 
hold . office during Her Majesty’s 
pleasure, with a salary of £2,090 a year. 
Either the board is to be a real Board, 
or it will be a sham, and I think it isa 
little too late in the nineteenth ceatury 
to come to this House and ask it to enact 
asham.. As to the economical part of 
the question—the question of ways and 
means—we are told that there will be 
some saving through the abolition of the 
Land Comunissioners, but if they are not 
to be retained, some one else will be 
required to do their work in their stead. 
I hope we shall have a Department fully 
equipped with all the officials necessary 
to carry it on by means of transfers of 
officials from other Departments. I 


think it would be very easy to save 


money in this way. My right hon. 
Friend (Mr. H. H. Fowler) has referred 
to a great number of offices that might 
be abolished, and I will not deal with 
those. But this I may observe in con- 
nection with the office of the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, that it will 
remain practically-a sinecure when you 
have taken the.duties which now apper- 
tain to the Department under this Bill. 
And so also with the President of the 
Privy Council. He will have nothing 
to do, unless he deals with the Education 
Department, which we should all de- 
plore. Therefore, I say that if you 
want £2,000, you have nothing to do 
but to put two offices together, and so 
you save a salary. The salary of the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster is 
not paid out of the Imperial revenues, 
but you can give the work or the office 
of Lord President to the Chancellor of 
the Duchy, as well as the office of 
President of the Board of Works. Se 
it is possible to provide £6,000 a year, 
and fully equip your Department of 
Agriculture, without ‘setting up new 
offices of profit. These are the only 
remarks I desire to make now. Iam 
cordially in favour of the Bill, but I 
wish to make it a popular measure by 
removing those objections on economical 
grounds to which I have alluded, and I 
hope, in an improved shape, we shall 
pass it this Session. f 
Mr. H. :.KNATCHBULL-HUGES, 
SEN (Kent, Faversham): Ido not wish 
to follow the right hon. Gentleman into 
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a discussion which is rather more rele- 
vant to a Committee than to a Second 
Reading, but I wish to express, on the 

art of my constituents, the great satis- 
faction we feel at the introduction of 
this Bill. I am sure that none of us 
expect that the question of agricul- 
tural depression is at all involved 
in the passage of the measure. I 
do not think any Bill can deal with 
the real cause of agricultural depres- 
sion, which is foreign competition, 
I certainly do not anticipate any such 
result. It has always been a matter of 
great surprise to me that the agricul- 
tural interest in this country, which we 
are all never tired of declaring is the 
greatest industry of the country, should 
so long have remained without a De- 
partment to represent it, or a Minister 
responsible in this House. In that 
respect we are far behind other countries 
—far behind France and America, both 
of which are provided with Agricultural 
Departments and with a means of giving 
effect to any measure for the interest of 
the country. They are provided with 
ample means of obtaining information, 
and that is a great need in this country. 
It is difficult for any one interested in 
an agricultural question to know ‘where 
to obtain authorized infermation in this 
country. For instance, only recently a 
case was brought to my knowledge in 
which a gentleman had special interest 
in getting correct information about the 
law of markets, and it was in relation 
to the Weighing Machines Bill. He 
went to the Board of Trade, and they 
sent him to the Privy Council. From 
there he was referred to the Local 
Government Board, and then he was 


sent up to the Home Office; and still | 


he was unable to get the information 
he desired. If the Bill removes only 
this deficiency it will do much for 
the interest of agriculture, too long 
neglected. 

Mr. BARCLAY (Forfarshire): So 
far as the Bill proposes to create a 
Board of Agriculture, I have grave 
reason to fear that it will prove a miser- 
able failure. We have had unfortunate 
experience of the administration by 
Boards. I might refer to the Board of 
Trade, which, so far as it exercises any 
influence over the business of the 
country, consists of the President. I 
really am unable to see what work this 
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Board will have to do. It is evidently 
a consultative Board from its compo- 
sition, and the only question that will 
come before it for decision it seems to me 
will be the expediency of passing some 
Order under the Contagious Diseases 
Animals Act. If we are to derive any 
benefit from the Department, it must 
be headed by a responsible Minister, 
who will take the initiative and interest 
himself in collecting information that 
may benefit farmers, and in circulating 
this information through the country. 
Unless this can be done, I have no 
expectation that the new Board will be 
any better than the present one. The 
great difficulty is to appoint a Minister 
with practical knowledge of the require- 
ments of agriculture, and who will take 
sufficient interest in the subject. Many 
advantages might be derived from 
a Board of Agriculture under such 
control by procuring information from 
foreign countries—information as to 
growing of crops and rearing of cattle, 
and various other matters. But unless 
the Board is represented in the House 
we shall have no opportunity of stirring 
up the Minister on various questions 
of interest that arise. The difficulty is 
to find the Minister. That that can be 
done when there is the right man at the 
head of the Department, is exemplified 
by what is done in the United States, 
where the Department not only. collects 
all available information, and is ready 
with information as tothe particular crops 
and kinds of seeds suitable for every 
— of the country, but even supplies 
armers with corn samples wherewith 
experiments may be made. I do not 
think there is the slightest hope of 
anything of the kind for ‘his pro- 
posed Board, and without something 
of the same means of obtaining and 
distributing information, I do not 
see that the Department will be of 
more value to farmers generally than 
the Committee of the Privy Council 
that now busies itself about cattle 
diseases. I hope some step may be 
taken in the direction suggested by the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Heneage) 
—having a responsible Minister in this 
House. Should the Bill go into Com- 
mittee I will support the Motion of the 
right hon. Gentleman and join in so 
shaping the measure that it may really 
be of some advantage to farmers. 
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Mx. BEADEL (Essex, Chelmsford) : 
It is rarely I intrude my opinion on the 
House, but as this Bill deals with a sub- 
ject in which I and my constituents are 
specially interested, I may express my 
thanks that the Bill has been’ intro- 
duced and received with general support 
from both sides. The only objections 
that have been raised are but objections 
to clauses—matters for Committee, not 
objections to principle. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Wolver- 
hampton most be fully cognizant from 
professional knowledge of the difficulties 
under which agriculture has been carried 
on. He must know that the possessors 
of landed estates are, some of them, ina 
hopeless condition, and that there is an 
absolute necessity that some investiga- 
tion should take place as to what their 
difficulties are,and whether some remedy 
may not be found for them. I am sure 
the hon. Member for Forfar cannot bea 
practical agriculturist, or he would not 
expect that under the condition of things 
existing farmers can produce crops at a 
profit, or landlords receive their rents. 
For myself, I shall be grateful to the 
First Lord of the Treasury if by means 
of this Bill we can arrive at some solu- 
tion that will give even a modicum of 
comfort to those who own land and those 
who occupy it, and who both combined 
are not in a position to employ and 
afford the means of support to the 
labouring classes as they desire to do. 
If, by bringing intelligence to bear, 
anything can be done to ameliorate the 
existing condition of things, the Govern- 
ment by introducing the Bill will have 
rendered a great service to the country. 


Viscount GRIMSTON (Herts, St. 
Albans): I am pleased—and I share 
the feeling which is I think general— 
that the First Lord of the Treasury has 
thought it right to introduce this Bill. 
There is one point with respect to which 
an alteration in the Bill would be wel- 
come, an alteration making the Minister 


at the head of the Department responsible 
for everything connected with it. I am 
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sure that is quite the feeling in the 
country, and I trust the Government 
will find themselves able to give effect 
to this desire. The duties that will 
devolve on this new Department will be 
of the utmost importance. Only yester- 
day I was talking to a lady, whose name 
has long been honourably known in 
connection with agriculture, Miss 
Ormerod. This lady has carried out 
most extensive experiments having for 
their object the protection of our crops 
from the ravages of vermin. The 
Department will have an important duty 
to discharge in spreading knowledge 
derived from these experiments as to 
the means of defending our cereals from 
those ravages that now only allow a 
third of them to arrive at maturity. It 
will also diffuse information as to the 
valuable sa Eo of Sir J. B. Lawes, 
in Hertfordshire, which are too little 
known, and the knowledge of which 
ought to be spread throughout the 
length and breadth of the land by such 
a Department as is now proposed to be 
created. Agriculturalists do not expect 
to be made rich by Act of Parliament, 
and we donot expect that the great 
depression that has so long affected 
agriculture can be removed by a stroke 
of the legislative pen, but we do feel that 
with somebody in a respunsible position 
at the head of a Department having the 
interests of agriculture at heart, we 
should acquire knowledge we at present 
are without, but which would prove of 
the highest value, that we shall have 
better instruction in our agricultural 
schools and colleges, and in fact I look 
upon this Bill as the begioning of a 
movement from which great benefit 
must accrue to England’s greatest 
industry. 

*Srr LYON PLAYFAIR (Leeds, 8.) : 
I am sorry the Bill begins by trying to 
perpetuate a sham. A Ministry of 
Agriculture I thoroughly approve of, 


but a Board of Agriculture will 
be a repetition of the sham Com- 
mittees now existing in reference 
to several Departments. I have 
had the honour to be Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council; but 
I never once saw this Committee ; and I 
suspect the President of the Board of 
Trade has seen very little of his Board. 
A Committee or Board is but a buffer 
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between a responsible Minister and the 
public; and if you are establishing a 
new Ministry, you had far better havea 
Minister responsible for executing the 
duties of the office than a number of 
names to which no meaning at all is 
attached. To proper and productive 
expenditure in connection with the De- 
partment no one will object. The ex- 
penditure may be large, but it must be 
made useful and productive. The 
United States have a Commission of 
Agriculture which is economical and 
yet costly. It has a head Commis- 
sioner corresponding to the proposed 
President ; a secretary, a statistician, an 
entomologist, a botanist, a chemist, a 
microscopist, a chief of the Forestry 
Division, a Superintendent of Gar- 
dens and Grounds. All of these have 
laboratories and the means of conduct- 
ing experiments, with results that are 
most advantageous to the agriculture of 
the United States. For instance, the 
Oommission, having studied the culti- 
vation of sugar and proved the best 
plants for cultivation in the various parts 
of the States, have so increased cultiva- 
tion of sugar in the United States that 
from a large sugar-importing nation, 
it will in time become a large sugar-pro- 
ducing nation. There is one part 
of the Bill—Sub-section 2 of Clause 2 
—to which I cannot but take ex- 
ception. It is there proposed not 
only to supersede the control of the 
Science and Art Department over 
technical schools in which agriculture is 
taught, but Inspectors are to be 
appointed by the Minister of Agricul- 
ture. This, I think, isa mistake and there 
is no more reason why agricultural 
schools should be under the Board of 
Agriculture than commercial schools 
should be under the authority of the 
Board of Trade, or schools where naviga- 
tion is taught under the Admiralty. I 
do not think this proposal is likely to 
increase the efficieny of the schools. But 
on the whole I give the Bill my hearty 
support, and I shall be glad to give 
what assistance I can in Committee to 
remedy its defects. 

Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford): Whatever may be the differences 
of opinion as to the ultimate effect of 
the Bill, at all events there is a 
unanimous concensus of opinion that 


Sir Lyon Playfair 
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Agricultural Bill. 
the introduction of the Bill is an earnest 
of the interest the Government take in 
the position of agriculture, and for 
which I venture to say the agri- 
cultural interest will be grateful. 
For my ovn part I rather join 
with the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Fowler) in warning Members for agri- 
cultural constituencies, and those inter- 
ested in agriculture, not to expect too 
much from the passing of the Bill. No 
Bill can ba a specific against agricultural 
depression, the causes of which lie too 
deep to be reached by any measure of 
this character. Still the intention of 
the Bill is a right one; it is undoubtedly 
a step in the right direction, and is likely 
to put us more on an equality with other 


agricultural nations from whom, in some 
respects, we have dropped far behind. 
The right hon. Gentleman, the First 
Lord, fell into a slight mistake when he 
said we have a responsible Minister for 
agriculture at present in the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster. I doubt 
very much if that is an accurate 
description of his position. I do not 
think he can be held to be a responsible 
Minister, because he is not an indepen- 
dent Minister ; it is not in his power to 
take any step of importance which the 
interests of agriculture may require 
without the consent and the signature of 
the Lord President. If there is a 
responsible Minister now, it is the Lord 
President of the Council and not the 
Chancellor of the Duchy. The Bill 
appears to me to be so drawn as to meet 
some of the objections urged against it 
on the ground that it will make unne- 
cessary additions to the staff required 
for an Agricultural Department. The 
greater part of the staff is in existence 
already, and the Bill will merely 
have the effect of consolidating 
a number of existing Departments 
under one responsible head. I 
am not sure that there is not some- 
thing in the objection to the constitution 
of a Board. Is a Board really necessary ? 
I understand it is to be in the nature of 
a consultative body, for the purpose of 
instructing a Minister who may not be 
sufficiently informed in matters of agri- 
culture himself. And it is to consist of 
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certain officials specified in the. Bill, 
many of whom must be Cabinet 
Ministers themselves, and also of other 
persons whom the Board may think it 
nocessary to include. The first class of 
men it is obvious need not necessarily, 
and probably would not, be acquainted 
with agriculture. In that case I do not 
see the use of their appointment. If 
certain differences arose between the 
Minister and his colleagues in the 
Government as to the measures which 
the Minister might think necessary to 
take, they would be settled, of course, in 
the Cabinet itself. As to those which 
come in the other category, it is quite 
true they might be experts in agricul- 
ture, but what is to be their position 
supposing a difference of opinion arose 
between them and the responsible 
Minister, and what would be their re- 
sources supposing they differed alto- 
gether with the Minister, and he insisted 
on pursuing one policy while they very 
strongly advocated another? Then, 
again, I think there was something 
worthy of consideration in the observa- 
tions of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite in regard to the clause of the 
Bill which relates to education. 1t seems 
to me, however, that these questions are 
one and all matters purely for discussion 
in Committee. I hope the Bill will be 
read a second time to-night, and I hope 
Her Majesty’s Government between now 
and the Committee stage will consider 
the various suggestions that have been 
made. 


Mr. ©. W. GRAY (Essex, Maldon) : 
As I have had something to do with one 
or two deputations in reference to the 
question of an Agricultural Depart- 
ment, I should like to thank the 
Government for having acceded to our 
wishes by bringing this Bill before the 
House. But if I faithfully report to 
the House what I think is the opinion 
of many farmers on this question, 
I shall be obliged to say that up to the 
present the farmers, generally speaking, 
do not quite understand why an Agri- 
cultural Board should consist of Her 
Majesty’s Secretary of State and those 
other Gentlemen whose names appear in 
Clause 1. Atthe same time, if there is 
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any necessity for the forming of the 
Board in that way, we will not look a 
gift-horse in the mouth. I join with 
hon. Members who have already spoken 
in not only thanking the Government for 
having introduced this Bill, but in thank- 
ing Gentlemen opposite for having ex- 
pressed their approval, without of course 
committing themselves to all the details 
of the measure. The hon. Member for 
Forfarshire (Mr. Barclay) seems to think 
that this scheme will provide the means 
of teaching farmers their business, and 
of showing them how to conduct their 


business under present circumstances 
with profit. Now, I have no hope what- 
ever in that direction myself, I do not 
believe that all the Boards that could be 
devised could teach English farmers how 
to make the cultivation of English land 
profitable under present circumstances. 
At the same time, other countries have 
well equipped Boards, and if agriculture 
is of importance to any country in the 
world, it is of importance to England. 
We know how we depend on foreign 
sources for our supply of food, and I 
think the Government should do every- 
thing they can to remove the difficulties 
of the English and Irish farmers. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Leeds (Sir L. Playfair) seemed to think 
that the Bill would do mischief to the 
teaching of agriculture at South Ken- 
sington. Without wishing to throw 
cold water on the endeavours of 
South Kensington, I may just men- 
tion a little fact that came out 

fore the Commission of which I had the 
honour of being a member. We were ex+ 
amining some schoolmasters as to what 
was done in the way of teaching agrix 
culture, and we were told by one gentle- 
man that he got a certain amount per 
head for those pupils who passed in the 
agriculture branches. He was asked 
what practical benefit followed the 
teaching of agriculture in this way, and 
whether the farmers became peasant 
proprietors, market gardeners, or what ? 
He replied, ‘‘ Well, for the greater part 
we pick for this agricultural instruction 
the boys we think are the sharpest, and 
who will be the easiest to pass, and we 
must admit that those boys, as a rule, 
have no connection afterwards with 
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agriculture.’ I expect that if we 
attempt to teach agriculture in a techni- 
cal way we must have some change in 
this respect, and I think that if we have 
a representative head of this Board or 
Department in the House of Commons 
who understands agriculture practi- 
eally, we shall obtain a better state of 
things in connection with agricultural 
education than that which I have just 
described. I am sure the farmers have 
no wish that the Department should 
cause any great increase in expenditure. 
We believe that a practical Department 
might be created without calling on the 
taxpayers of England for any great in- 
crease in taxation, but we do think it of 
the greatest importance that we should 
have a responsible head of the Depart- 
ment in the House of Commons, 
because we have an idea, which my ex- 
perience in the House thoroughly cor- 
roborates, that very little is done here in 
the way of legislation on agricultural 
subjects, and what is done is generally 
done as the result of a good deal of 
worrying of Ministers by private Mem- 
bers. If we have a responsible repre- 
sentative of this Department on the 
Front Bench we shall feel we have some- 
one to go to with our grievances, and we 
shall hope that agricultural questions 
will make more progress in this House 
than they have done in the past. I 
think, also, it is necessary to have prac- 
tical men taken into consultation with 
the authorities on this subject, whoever 
these authorities may be. I think it is 
further of great importance that when a 
Department is formed some practical 
man should be selected with knowledge 
of farmers throughout the country to be 
sent down to meet farmers on their own 
ground. This is done toa certain extent 
in connection with the Board of Trade 
and also with the Local Government 
Board, and I think it of great import- 
ance that farmers should be able to 
come into contact with the Department 
here in London, because through the 
very nature of their business they are 
unable to meet together and to discuss 
matters as other business men can. 
Farmers are not so behindhand in 

ical knowledge as some hon. Mem- 

seem to think. Farmers know as 
well how to conduct the practical part of 
their business as any of the industrial 
elasses do theirs. But we are so scattered 


Mr. C. W. Gray 
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that we have not the means of getting 
directly in communication with respon- 
sible heads of Departments. as other 
industries have. I hope the Bill will be 
allowed to pass without any alteration 
in its main principles. I trust that 
whatever is done economy will be 
considered, and that some attention will 
be given to the consultation of practical 
men. Then at any rate I think the 
farmers of England will have the satis- 
faction of feeling that at last a Govern- 
ment has come into power which has 
shown sympathy with the British farmers 
and which is anxious to do all a Govern- 
ment can do for them. 


*Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, 
E.): I do not think this debate should 
come to an end without one county 
Member on this side of the House say- 
ing a word of welcome to this measure, 
which in its main principle I am sure 
commends itself to county Members on 
this side of the House just as much 
as on the other. The only point I wish 
to express a decided opinion upon is as 
to the consolidation of authorities 
which is the principle of the Bill. The 
proposal to band over ultimately the 
powers of the Land Commissioners to 
the new Board was of the greatest im- 
portance, but I think that consolidation 
should be prompter than is proposed. 
As to the constitution of the Board, that 
has been so unanimously condemned 
I suppose that defect will be got 
rid of. I listened with interest to 
the remarks which fell from the hon. 
Member for Forfarshire with regard to 
seed distribution and information as to 
seeds in America. He omitted to say, 
however, that there are now no less than 
20 different phases of the activity 
of the Department of which he 
spoke; and in this context I would 
point out to the hon. Member 
for Leeds that the reports circulated in 
America—which reports ate of a most 
suggestive and practical character for 
agriculturalists — number 400,000 or 
500,000 a year. We all know that the 
admirable Reports issued by the Privy 
Council, such as those by Miss Ormerod 
as to destructive insects, and those of 
Professor Brown as to swine fever, are of 
great value to farmers, but can the re- 
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ports which have reached our farmers 
compare in number to the figures I have 
referred to? On the general principle 
of the Bill, with the exception of the 
constitution of the Board, I believe the 
House is practically agreed. 


*Smr W. BARTTELOT (Sussex,N.W.): 
I desire to call attention to the remarks 
made by my bon. Friend the Member for 
the Chelmsford division of Essex (Mr. 
Beadel) as to the present condition o 
agriculture. Many people do not recog- 
nize the extent of the sufferings which the 
agriculturalists have been going through 
for a considerable time. But there is 
one thing which they do recognize— 
namely, the influx of agricultural 
labourers into the towns to see if they 
can find more profitable employment 
than is to be hadin thecountry. I would 
remind the House that that nation is 
the most prosperous which grows a 
considerable quantity of food for its 
own people. I thank my right hon. 
Friend for giving us hope that some 
consideration will now be paid to the 
agricultural interest. Not that a Board 
of Agriculture or a Minister of Agri- 
culture can do everything, but it is 
right that agriculturalists should have 
an opportunity of coming to someone who 
thoroughly understands the business, 
and of inquiring what quantities of corn 
are produced abroad, and what quantities 
are likely to come into this country, 
whether the Inspectors in the various 
corn markets have done their duty, 
and whether a fair average price 
of corn has been given. They will also 
want to know that all disease is kept 
out of the country, and that there will 
be a clean bill of health before any 
foreign cattle are allowed to come in. 
I believe that a Minister who will be 
solely responsible is infinitely preferable 
to a Board. 

Mr. THOMAS ELLIS (Merioneth- 
shire): As a Member for an agricul- 
tural county, I beg to thank the 
Government for introducing the Bill, 
but having taken the work im hand, I 
do hope they will do it thoroughly and 
will consent to redraft the first Clause. 
What the House and the agricultural 
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interest desire is that there should bea 
Minister responsible to the House, and 
that he should have the aid of men who 
are thoroughly and practically ac- 
quainted with agriculture. I trust, 
therefore, that the Cabinet Ministers: 
who are named, and who will constitute. 
more or less a phantom Board, will be 
cleared away. I trust that another re-. 
sult of the measure will be the aboli- 
tion or reorganization of the Woods 
and Forests Department. The inter- 
esting Report of the Select Committee 
which sat on the question brought out 
the fact that England, one of the 
wealthiest of countries, is behind the 
nations .of the Continent in forestry, 
and that there are vast tracts of Eng- 
land which can be planted to the great 
benefit of agriculture, and the beauty of 
the country, and also to great economic 
advantage. I think also that if this work 
of forestry is taken in hand seriously 
by the Board of Agriculture, they will 
be able in a few years to establish 
schools of forestry in England, Scot- 
land, and Wales, and be able to set up 
examples for private owners and create 
demesnes of great good to agriculture 
and of beauty to our hills and moun- 
tains which will become in the end of 
great financial advantage. 


*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I trust I may 
now ask the House to give the Bill a 
Second Reading. I have no complaint to 
make against hon. Gentlemen as to the 
way in which they have received the 
measure. It is natural that there 
should be differences of opinion as to 
the provisions of the measure, and that. 
some hon. Member should desire to have 
a Board and others a Minister without a 
Board. One hon. Gentleman desires 
that the Board should be, responsible to 
Parliament and should not be a sham. 
But if it is responsible to Parliament it 
will not bea sham. The Local Govern- 
ment Board has a responsible Minister . 
and is not a sham. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I must remind the . 
right hon. Gentleman that he is only 
speaking with the indulgence of the, 
House, as he has no right of reply. 
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*Mrz. W. H. SMITH: I only desired 
very briefly to answer some of the points 
that have been put by hon. and right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. One hon. 
Gentleman desired that the Board 
should be responsible to Parliament and 
should not be asham. But if it were 
responsible to Parliament it would not 
be a sham. I hope the Government 
will beable to obtain the assistance of 
gentlemen who are well acquainted 
with all subjects connected with agricul- 
ture. It is expressly provided that 
there should be transferred to the new 


Department such officers as are em- 
ployed in any other Department which 
would be merged in the new Depart- 
ment. No option is to be given to those 
Gentlemen, except that they should not 
be transferred to positions inferior to 
those which they have previously filled. 
It may be possible to transfer to the 
anew Department an existing Minister, 
although it is not expressly so provided. 
But I do not think there will be any 
additional cost incurred. The Govern- 
ment have shown that they are not in- 
sensible to the necessity of reduction in 
the number of officials. The Surveyor 
General of the Ordnance, for example, 
and the Judge Advocate General have 
ceased to be officials in the receipt of 
salary. One of the Land Commission- 
ers is also extinct. The right hon. 
Member for Leeds has referred to the 
subject of technical education. I am, 
however, inclined to agree with the hon. 
Member for Essex that the instruction 
given in the present schools is of a 
somewhat perfunctory character, and 
unless this training is made of a more 

racticaland beneficial character it will 

ecome doubtful whether it is worth 
while to incur the expense which these 
schools occasion. The broad lines of 
the measure have been sufficiently indi- 
cated, and the Government are prepared 
to consider the details in Committee. 
What the Government desire is to con- 
stitute a Department the principal duty 
of ae would be to watch over the 
great industry of agriculture. I am 
afraid we can not cons to teach far- 
mers their business or to improve prices 
or production, but we might do good by 
organization and direction. I hope the 
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House will now read the Bill a second 
time, as there is another measure to 
follow. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.):. As 
representing 4 large agricultural district, 
I wish to thank the Government for 
having introduced this Bill, which will 
establish a Department that will be the 
recipient of valuable agricultural in- 
formation, with, I hope, a Minister to 
represent it whose place will be in the 
House of Commons. I am thankful 
that Her Majesty’s present Government 
is the first that has stepped out of its 
way for the last 20 years to help the 
agricultural community, who, I think, 
will accept this Bill as a_ set-off 
against the superfluous proposals of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, which were 
not received with more enthusiasm than 
they deserved in the part of the country 
which I have the honour to represent. 
I hope I may say without presumption 
that I trust the right hon. Gentleman 
will take care to man the new Depart- 
ment with practical men of the stamp 
of the late Member for South Leicester- 
shire (Mr. Pell), instead of merely 
ornamental individuals, or what we in 
Essex call mere platform farmers, who 
have no sound practical knowledge of 
agriculture. 

Sie E. LEOCHMERE (Bewdley): I 
only wish to say that, as a Member of 
the Forestry Committee, I trust that the 
very important question with which 
they are associated will receive attention 
at the hands of the Government in the 
Bill now before the House. 

Question put, and agreed to: 


Bill read a Second Time, and com- 
mitted for Monday, 17th June. 


LUNACY ACTS AMENDMENT BILL 
[Lords]. (No. 199.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Marruews, Birmingham, East): In 
moving the Second Reading of this Bill, 
I do not propose to take up more than a 
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few minutes of the time of the House. It 
is practically the same measure as 
has been thrice passed through the 
other House of Parliament. It was 
introduced by Lord Selborne in 1883, 
and it was passed on the Motion of 
Lord Herschell in 1886, and again on 
the Motion of the present Lord Chancel- 
lor in 1887 and 1888. It consists 
mainly of improvements in the existing 
law, suggested either by the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons 
that investigated the subject, or by the 
Lunacy Oommissioners themselves. It 
is proposed that those improvements 
should be included in the Consolidation 
Bill prepared by the Lord Chancellor. 
The Government intend that the Bill 
should be referred to one of the Standing 
Committees. The main object of the 
measure is to provide additional securi- 
ties against the improper confinement 
and treatment of lunatics. A new 
feature has been introduced—namely, 
that there should be an inquiry before a 
permanent judicial tribunal. In order 
to obviate the evils of vexatious actions 
against medical men,and also to provide 
a security against any possible abuse of 
the anomalous privilege which medical 
men have so long enjoyed, it is provided 
that a judicial inquiry shall be held and 
a judicial decision obtained before a 
person can be permanently confined as 
alunatic. The Bill also aims at the 

adual extinction of private asylums, 
t s? happens that there has been a 
great fluctuation of opinion on this 
matter. In the discussions which took 
place on the subject in 1884 and 1885, 
the weight of opinion was against the 
continuance of private asylums; but 
since then there has been a revulsion 
of feeling. Of course the keepers 
of these asylums are necessarily 
largely interested in their reten- 
tion, and it is proposed that no 
new asylum shall be licensed after the 
passing of the Bill, the largest protec- 
tion being given to existing rights. 
There are not fewer than 3,000 patients 
in private asylums of this sort, and it 
is quite obvious that it would be im- 
possible to deal with them in any piece- 
meal manner. I really do not think I 
need say more. Ido not think there 
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are, any matters of consequence in this 
Bill, exons those to which I have 
alluded. There are a great number of 
minor provisions in the Bill which will 
be of very great use in dealing ‘with 
this afflicted class, whose treatment has 
been.so much ameliorated of late years, 
but with regard to whom some ad- 
ditional measures of precaution and pre- 
vention are necessary. 


Motion made, and Question pro 

Phat tho Bill tonow readatocmdtone® 

*Dr. D. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire): I am really glad that this Bill 
has passed in another place, because 
there is need of a Bill of this sort, 
which I am bound to say contains a 
great many useful provisions. This 
Bill was introduced to this House fur- 
merly under the charge of Lord 
Herschell, but there are many points in 
the present Bill which to my mind do 
not improve it. The College of Phy- 
sicians have petitioned against at least 
four of its main provisions, and repre- 
sentations coming from such a respon- 
sible body as that require the earnestcon- 
sideration of this House. The reasons for 
the action they have taken are twofold. 
The Bill protects the doctors, who at the 
present moment are so much in dread of 
legal proceedings that they dare hardly 
venture to certify lunacy at all, and the 
result of that is that many acute cases, 
which ought to be brought under im- 
mediate treatment, are allowed to drift 
into hopeless and incurable insanity. 
And the Bill further puts real respon- 
sibility on the Justice or Judge, and 
protects the medical profession from 
irritating prosecutions. Another point 
is the protection of the patients. At 
present, so much time is occupied in 
bringing an acute case under medical 
treatment that very often it reaches the 
incurable stage or the chronic stage 
before a chance of proper treatment has 
been brought about. We have heard a 
great deal about private lunatic asylums, 
and it has been suggested that interest. 
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might lead the proprietor of a private 
asylum to do that which is not: right. 
That is only theoretical. I am bound 
to say, after very careful consideration 
of the evidence, and more especially the 
evidence before the Select Committee 
which sat some years ago, that however 
good those arguments may be theoreti- 
cally, they are entirely overdone. I 
think a more honourable class of men 


than those who own private lunatic 
asylums are not to be found. A great 
drawback to this Bill is that it intro- 
duces a monopoly of private lunatic 
asylums which probably would become 
very narrow, and eventually restrictive, 
and possibly injurious. I think it is far 
better to allow this* branch of the pro- 
fession to be ventilated by the free air 
of competition than to subject it to 
restrictions, however carefully adminis- 
tered. Another point to which the 
medical profession attach great import- 
ance in the treatment of insanity, is 
that the patients may be treated in 
small places, where, say, two patients 
would get far more benefit than in a 
larger establishment. The Bill places 
great restrictions upon that sort of 
treatment, and I think that some altera- 
tion might be effected in that direction. 
The Bill, it is said, practically follows 
the Scotch procedure. I venture to 
take entire exception to that. It is a 
travesty rather than an imitation of the 
Scotch procedure. One objection is the 
legal element on the Lunacy Board. I 
hope when the Bill comes down from 
Grand Committee I shall have an 
opportunity of carrying an Amendment, 
to eliminate as far as possible the legal 
element from the inspectorship of 
lunacy. I must say that I have some 
distrust of the tribunal—the Standing 
Oommittee on Law—to which this Bill 
is to be referred. The lawyers have 
already too much to do with this Bill, 
and it seems to me that the chance of 
getting any alteration in it when it is 
before the Grand Committee on Law 


will be very small indeed. Therefore, 


I hope that when the Bill comes down 
from upstairs we shall have an oppor- 
tunity of discussing its provisions on 
the Third Reading and on Report. 
With these criticisms, which at this 
stage I venture to make, I hail this Bill 


Dr. D, Farquharson 


{COMMONS} 
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with satisfaction, and I think on the 
whole it will be a most useful measure 
and likely to give satisfaction to the 
medical profession. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I am sure 
we wish to respond to the invitation of 
the First Lord of the Treasury, and I 
think he will admit that the course of 
business during the evening is rather 
better than he expected. I hope we may 
make better progress to-morrow, and 
that it will have a practical result. But 
I rose to appeal to the House to let the 
Second Reading go at once, and 
upon this ground. This Bill was 
prepared by Lord Selborne, with the 
concurrence of the then Home Secretary, 
Sir William Harcourt. It was after- 
wards approved by Lord Herschell, and 
my right hon. Friend the Member 
for South Edinburgh. It has been 
subsequently approved by Lord Hals- 
bury and the present Home Secretary. 
Three Lord Chancellors and three Home 
Secretaries have approved of the prin- 
ciple of this Bill asa great improvement 
in the Lunacy Laws. 

Mrz. MOLLOY (Birr, King’s 
County) : As to the general character 
of the Bill, Iam bound to say I amin 
accord with it. I think that our 
present method of dealing with luna- 
tics is a very great improvement indeed 
upon the old system. The one point I 
do not like is the continuation 
of private lunatic asylums, to which I 
have always objected. At all events 
their number will not be increased, 
which, so far, is very good. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Nor the number 
of patients. 

Mr. MOLLOY: You are putting an 
enormous value upon these private 
lunatic asylums, and you are giving 
them a property which they do not 
possess at the present time. I think if 
there was some termination to the 
existence of these private asylums it 
would be a very great boon indeed. I 
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am bound to say, however, that after a 
long conversation with my hon. and 
learned Friend the Solicitor General on 
this subject my view has been modified 
with regard to private lunatic asylums ; 
still on the whole I should be glad to 
see them done away with. When we get 
into Committee I want to get the system 
of private lunatic asylums attached to 
the public system, so as to have each 
private establishment attached to a 
public asylum, so that you would have 
equal care taken of the patients and get 
rid of the dangers which there are 
in the system of private lunatic asylums, 
We shall have ample opportunity to 
discuss the details in Committee, and I 
shall say nothing more now, save that I 
am very glad the Bill has been intro- 
duced, and I am only sorry that it has 
been so long coming to this House. 

Question put, and agreed to. Bill read 
a Second Time and referred to the 
Standing Committee on Law, &c. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.): In relation to this Bill, may 
I ask if any Member who does not 
happen to be on the Standing Com- 
mittee can send up an Amendment to it ? 


Mz. W. H. SMITH: Certainly, Sir. 


SECRETARY FOR SCOTLAND BILL 
{Lords.] (No. 249.) 


Read a second time, and committed 
for Monday, 17th June. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING (COLOURS) 
BILL. (No. 238). 


Order read, for resuming adjourned 
debate on Question [27th May], “That 
the Bill be now read a second time.” 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Monday, 17th June. 


OFFICIAL SECRETS [RE-COMMITTED] 
BILL. (No. 97). 
Considered in Committee. 
Amendment to Clause 2. — (ir. 
Attorney General). 
*Siz R. WEBSTER: The object of 
this Amendment is to limit the applica- 
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tion of the clause with regard to the 
disclosure of official information to cases 
where the publication is contrary to the 
interests of the State or of any Depart- 
ment of the Government or otherwise 
contrary to the public interest. 


Amendment agreed to. 


*Sm R. WEBSTER: I have to move 
a further Amendment to the same clause, 
applying its provisions to persons hold- 
ing a contract with the Government and 
to the employés of such persons. 


Amendment agreed to. 


*Smr R. WEBSTER: I have to move 
a new clause, applying the provisions 
of the Act to persons inciting to the 
commission of an offencs against it. 

Clause agreed to. 
Some further Amendments were also 
agreed to. 


Bill reported as amended, to be con- 
sidered to-morrow at two of the clock. 


AUGMENTATION OF BENEFICES BILL. 
(No. 231). 

Order for Second Reading read. 

*Sir R. WEBSTER: This is a Bill 
simply for the purpose of enabling the 
Lord Chancellor to apply certain funds 
already in his hands for the purpose of 
augmenting the revenues of certain 
livings and to enable the Lord Chancellor 
to contribute to the improvement of par- 
sonage houses, providing the incumbent 
provides a similar sum to that proposed 
to be contributed. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Mr. DILLWYN (Swansea): Last 
Session the Second Reading of this Bill 
was moved by the Attorney General 
without explanation. Now he has 
brought it on again, and I regret that 
he has not given us a longer description 
of it. He assumes it is a harmless Bill, 
but it seems to me that there is a-good 
deal in it which is objectionable. 
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*Sm R. WEBSTER: It only enables 
the Lord Chancellor to deal with the 
proceeds of certain small livings in order 
that he may out of the proceeds thereof 
augment the incomes of other livings. 

Mr. DILLWYN: I object altogether 
to the principle which is embodied in 
this Bill. I object to the proposal which 
renders it necessary that before the 
Lord Chancellor contributes towards any 
particular object defined in this Bill, 
the incumbent must take the hat round 
in order to get a sum equal to that 
proposed to be contributed. I do not 
think the Bill can properly be discussed 
now. There are a great many Members 
interested in the measure who are now 
absent, and did not expect it would 
come on, and I therefore beg to move 
the adjournment of the debate. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Dillwyn). 

*Sir R. WEBSTER: If it is desired 
to have further discussion, I will not 
oppose the Motion. I should have 
thought, however, that it would have 
been possible to discuss the matter in 
Committee. 


Debate adjourned till Monday, 17th 


June. 
SUPPLY. 


Resolution [31st May] reported. 


CIVIL SERVICES. 
Crass II. 

“That a sum, not exceeding £35,250, be 

granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 

necessary to defray the charge which will come 

in course of payment during the year ending 

onthe 31st day of March, 1890, for the salaries 

and expenses of the Office of the Commis- 

sioners of Her Majesty’s Works and Public 
Buildings.” 

*Mr. -G. A. CAVENDISH BEN- 
TIN@K (Whitehaven): I desire to 
take this opportunity of referring to 
some’ observations made by the First 
Commissioner of Works a few days ago 
on the subject of the heraldic sculptures 


recently erected in Westminster Hall. 


{COMMONS} 
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Services. 
The right hon. Gentleman, in defending 
these heraldic sculptures, said that these 
figures were of the same character as 
others already in the House. Well, Sir, 
that seems to me to be no defence, for 
there is a very great deal of bad sculp- 
ture about the House. Every one who is 
acquainted with the circumstances knows 
that Sir Charles Barry had forced upon 
him a particular style of architecture 
which involved elaborate sculptures ; 
and if from the quantity of work forced 
on him he consequently produced many 
inferior works, that was no reason why 
the vicious system should still be pur- 
sued. This House isfullof badsculpture, 
and recently two grotesque figures have 
been set up in the Central Hall, intend- 
ing to represent Earl Russell and the 
Earl of Iddesleigh; and it appears to me, 
in my humble judgment, that if any new 
sculptures are to be set up, pains 
should be taken not to imitate the 
bad example of past times, but to pro- 
duce works which would be worthy of 
the nation. Now, Sir, my right hon. 
Friend, after having been interrogated 
several times, said that a Mr. Higgs had 
been employed to execute these heraldic 
sculptures in Westminster Hall. I do 
not object to heraldic sculptures, pro- 
vided that they are good works of art; 
but if figures ofthis character are to be 
erected they ought to have been en- 
trusted to some artist of well-esta- 
blished and known reputation, and not 
to an inferior person. The right hon. 


-| Gentleman says he would not have been 


justified in interfering with the archi- 
tect, who was “the highest authority 
in this particular kind of architecture.” 
This last expression is nothing less than 
nonsense. For what was this particular 
kind of architecture? It isto ignore Sir 
Chas. Barry, and to make the east side 
of the interior of ,Westminster Hall 
now an absolute contradiction to 
the westside. It was altogether erro- 
neous to describe Mr. Pearson as a high 
authority in these matters. Mr. Pear- 
son is an architect of a peculiar cast of 
mind, who abandons altogether the tra- 
ditions of his predecessors. He im- 
agines that he has found out something 
which nobody knew before. Well, Sir, 
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my right hon. Friend went on to say 
that the duty of the First Commissioner 
of Works was to select the best man as 
architect, and then leave him to do the 
best he could. But that is a proposition 
which I altogether deny. It is the duty 
of the First Commissioner of Works to 
look after him. Now, this brings me 
to the real question involved in this 
matter, and that is—what is the posi- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman him- 
self? The First Commissioner of 
Works, we are told, has control over 
WestminsterHall, but hasno control over 
the House of Lords or Westminster 
Abbey, which—to use the words of the 
Lord Chief Justice—is in charge of a few 
irresponsible English clergymen. I 
suggest that the First Commissioner 
of Works should have greater powers 
conferred upon him; that he should 
have authority over all the great his- 
torical monuments in this country; and 
that a Committee of experts should be 
appointed to advise him. I would 
suggest that at an early period the Go- 
vernment should appoint a Commission 
or Committee to assist the right hon. 
Gentleman. His predecessors have had 
the assistance of experts on similar oc- 
casions; no one wants it more than 


my right hon. Friend. At one time| 
that able architect, Mr. Pennthorne, was : 


constantly consulted by the First 
Commissioner of Works, and in his days 
few mistakes were committed. Later 
on, Mr. James Fergusson acted as ad- 
viser to the First Commissioner, and 
although he was not equal to Mr. Penn- 
thorne, still he gave very valuable 
assistance. I want some such course 
pursued in the future. I do not intend 
to move reduction of the Vote; but, 
having had an opportunity of placing 
this matter before the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, I hope it will receive the careful 
attention of the Government. 


Sir JULIAN GOLDSMID (St. Pan- 
cras, 8.): I do not intend to follow the 
right hon. Gentleman in his vagaries. 
He proposed in one sentence that there 
should be a Committee of Monuments. 
I suppose that he meant a Committee 
to consider the question of ancient 
monuments. 


*Mr. G. A. CAVENDISH BEN- 
TINOK: No. 
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*Srr JULIAN GOLDSMID: The real 
point at which the observations of the 
right hon. Gentleman were aimed was 
whether the decorative animals put up 
in Westminster Hall are suitable or not. 
Whilst objecting to them, he suggested 
at the same time that the Chief 
Commissioner of Works ought to 
have greater authority over all public 
buildings and monuments. Now, 
these two things are inconsistent, and I 
venture to say that we had much better 
make the First Commissioner of Works 
responsible for his Department without 
any Committee to advise him. If there 
is one Minister more than another who 
is popular inside and outside this House, 
it is the First Commissioner of Works. 


Resolution agreed to. 


OFFICIAL SECRETS [EXPENSES]. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


Resolved— 


“ That it is expedient to authorize the payment 
out of moneys to be provided by Parliament, 
of the expenses of the Prosecution in Scotland 
or Ireland of a misdemeanour under any Act 
of the present Session to prevent the disclosure 
of official documents and information.” 

Resolution to be reported to-morrow 
at Two of the clock. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES BILL. 
(No. 230.) 
Order for the consideration of the 
Bill as amended by the Standing Com- 
mittee, read. 


Mr. BIGGAR : I object. 

*Sm Ms HICKS BEACH: I hope the 
hon. Gentleman will not persist in his 
objections. All my Amendments are of 
a verbal character, and none of the 
other Amendments are opposed. 


Question, ‘‘That the Bill be now 
considered,” put, and agreed to. 


*Mr. RAIKES moved in page 5, after 
Clause 12, to insert the following 


Clause :— 

(1.) ‘+ An Inspector of weights and measures 
for any district shall, if he yee by the Post- 
master General, verify and stamp, and from 
time to time inspect, the weights and measures 
os weighing instruments used in the Post 
Office. 
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(2.) The Board of Trade may from time to 
time, on the application and with the approval 
of the Postmaster General, make, vary, and 
revoke general regulations with respect to the 
procedure to be observed in the verification 
and stamping of the said weights and measures 
and waenns instruments, and the inspection 
thereo 


(3.) No fee shall be payable by the Post- 
master General, or by any person in his employ, 
for or in respect of any such verification, 
stamping, or inspection.” 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That this clause be added to the Bill.” 


Mr. W. H. LAWSON (St. Pancras): 
Are we to understand that the 8rd 
Sub-section provides that the London 
Authorities will have to stamp all the 
weights and measures used by the Post 
Office throughout the Metropolis without 
payment of any fee ? 


*Srz M. HICKS BEACH: It is 
obviously to the interest of the public 
thatthe Post Office weights and measures 


should be stamped. There is no law 
now providing that they shall bestamped, 
and being the property of the State, and 
being used for the public within the 
district, it is thought proper they should 
be stamped without payment of fee. 


*Mr. W. H. LAWSON: The Metro- 
lis suffer already, because the fines in 
poner will be paid to the National 
Exchequer, and not to the local account. 
I think fees should be paid to London, 
considering the vast amount of business 
transacted in connection with the Post 
Office for the whole country. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Clause added. 


Mrz. POWELL WILLIAMS (Bir. 
mingham, §.): I beg to move the new 
Clause, “ Explanation of Law as to 
Bakers, 6 and 7 Will. 4, c. 37, 8. 7,” 
standing in the name of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham (Mr. Chamberlain). 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentle- 
man cannot move an Amendment stand- 
ing in the name of another hon. 
Member. 

Other Amendments made. 

*Sm M. HICKS BEACH: May I 
ask the House to read the Bill a third 
time ? 

Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: I 
object. 

. CRAIG (Newcastle-on-Tyne) : 
I beg to move that the Bill be recom- 
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mitted in order to move the insertion of 
the following new clause. In page 9, 
after clause 28, insert the following 
clause :— 

BREAD. 

“Nothing in the enactments referred to in 
the 4th Schedule to this Act shall render 
any baker or seller of bread, or the journeyman, 
servant, or other person employed by such 
baker or seller of bread, liable to any forfeiture 
or penalty for refusing to weigh in the presence 
of the purchaser any bread conveyed or carried 
out in any cart or other carriage, unless he is 
pact ae so to do by or on behalf of the pur- 
chaser.” 

*Sm M. HICKS BEACH: PerhapsI 
may explain that I will undertake that 
that Amendment which has been placed 
on the Paper by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for West Birming- 
ham shall be moved in another place if 
the Third Reading is agreed to now. 

Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: I ob- 
jected to the Third Reading being taken 
now in order that I might move the clause 
standing in the name of my right hon. 
Friend ; but after the undertaking the 
President of the Board of Trade has 
given, I withdraw my objection. 

Motion made, and Question, ‘ That 
the Bill be now read a third time,” put 
and agreed to. 


Bill read the third time and passed. 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION (WALES) 
BILL. (No. 4.) 
Considered in Committee, 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Wednesday, 19th June. 


REGISTRATION OF COUNTY ELECTORS 
(EXTENSION OF TIME) BILL. (No. 210.) 

Order for the consideration of the Bill, 
as amended, read. 

Mr. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.): I 
will not move the Amendment I have 
placed on the Paper, but would be glad 
if the Attorney General will say whether 
the Bill alters the time for the completion 
of the registration ? 

Srr R. WEBSTER: There will not 
be the slightest interference with the 
preparation or the revision or comple- 
tion of the Burgess List. 


Bill, as amended, considered; read 
the third time, and passed.- 


House adjourned at twenty minutes 
after Twelve o'clock. 
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REGISTRATION OF COUNTY ELECTORS 
(EXTENSION OF TIME) BILL. 


Brought from the Commons; read 
1*, and to be printed. (No. 107.) 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES BILL. 

Read 1°; to be printed; and to be 
read 2* on Thursday the 20th instant.— 
(The Lord Balfour.) (No. 108.) 


WALTHAM ABBEY GUNPOWDER 
FACTORY BILL. (No. 65,) 


Read 38* (according to order), and 
passed. 


WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE (MUNICIPAL 
ELECTIONS) BILL. (No. 103.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 
2°.” —( The Lord Denman.) 


*Lorpv BALFOUR : I would point out 
that this Bill has not yet been printed 
and circulated. That, I take it, would 
be a sufficient reason in itself, according 
to the usual practice, for asking the 
House not to agree with the Motion just 
made. I do not, however, wish to shelter 
myself altogether behind this techni- 
cality, because I am authorized to say 
that the Government vannot agree to the 
Motion on tha, merits. I therefore pro- 
pose that the Bill be read a second time 
this day four months. 
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Amendment moved, to leave out 
“now” and add at the end of the 
Motion, ‘‘this day four months.’’—( Zhe 
Lord Balfour.) 


Eart GRANVILLE: As the House 
will not, I trust, be sitting this day four 
months, I would suggest that the noble 
Lord should postpone his Motion for a 
reasonable time in order that the 
Government may have time to consider 
the merits of the Bill. 

Lorp DENMAN: AsT find the time 
of registration is later than I thought, 
I will ask your Lordships’ permission 
to postpone the Second Reading of the 
Bill until a day that may be convenient 
for your Lordships. 

*Lorp BALFOUR: I am willing to 
withdraw my Amendment under the 
altered circumstances with the permis- 
sion of the House. 


Amendment and Original Motion, by 
leave of the House, withdrawn. 


PURCHASE OF LAND (IRELAND) ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL. (No. 84.) 
House in Committee (according to 
order): Bill reported without Amend- 
ment; and to be read 3* on Tuesday, 
the 18th instant. 


HARES PRESERVATION BILL. (No. 72.) 


Amendment reported (according to 
order); and Bill to be read 3* on Tues- 
day, the 18th instant. 


ASSIZES RELIEF BILL. (No. 96.) 


Read 3, (according to order), with the 
Amendments, and passed, and sent to 
the Commons. 


ARBITRATION BILL. (No. 97.) 


The Queen’s consent, and the consent 
of His Royal Highness the Prince of 
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Wales, in right of his Duchy of Corn- 
wall, signified; Bill read 3* (according 
to order), and passed, and sent to the 
Commons. 


WELSH COLLEGES. 
Return showing, in each of the years 
1886, 1887, and 1888, the amount of any 
ants made to the Colleges of Bangor, 
Cardiff, and Aberystwith ; the number 
of pupils and the number of professors 
or teachers in each; Ordered to be laid 
before the House.—(Zhe Lord Adding- 
ton.) 
House adjourned at Five o’clock, 


to Tuesday 18th instant, at a 
quarter past Four o’clock 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 4th June, 1889. 





QUESTIONS. 
—— Jamas 
COUNTY COUNCIL ELECTORS. 


Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS (Bir- 
mingham, 8.): I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
whether he is aware that claims are 
being made upon county boroughs 
(such as Birmingham) for heavy con- 
tributions towards the cost of the recent 
elections of County Oouncils; and 
whether, in view of the fact that the 
eounty boroughs will derive no benefit 
whatever from such payments, if made, 
anything can be done to secure the 
abandonment and withdrawal of the 
claim ? 

*Tuz PRESIDENT or taz LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. ©. T. 
Rrroniz, Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) : 
I have communicated with the Clerk 
to the Warwickshire County Council 
on the subject of this question, and 
I am informed that the account of 
the general expenditure of the county 
which has been delivered by the county 
tothe borough of Birmingham, under 
Section 153 of the Municipal Corpora- 
tion Act, 1882, includes an item of £507, 
pone of the cost of the recent County 

ouncil elections. The county, as I 
understand, contend that they are justi- 
fied in making this demand. As regards 
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the question as to the legality of the 
claim, this is a matter which, of course, 
Iam not empowered to determine; but 
I may draw attention to Section 103 (6) 
of the Local Government Act, which 
provides that the costsincurred by the 
returning officer in reference to the 
first election of the County Council shall 
be defrayed as expenses of the County 
Council; and it may be argued that the 
expenses of the County Oouncil cannot 
be charged on a county borough. If, 
however, the claimcan be enforced, I 
cannot but think that if the county 
borough is required to contribute to- 
wards the expenses attending the elec- 
tion of the County Council on which the 
borough isin no way represented, it is 
a case of some hardship ; and it may be 
that the borough will think it right to 
bring this matter under the attention of 
the Commissioners,on whom will devolve 
the duty of adjusting the financial re- 
lations between the county and the 
county borough. 


ITRELAND—FAIR RENTS. 


Mr. BLANE (Armagh, S.): I beg to 
ask the Solicitor General for Ireland if 
he is aware that the Land Commission 
have issued a list of only 129 cases for 
fixing fair rents on lands in the Unions 
of Dungannon, Armagh, and Clogher, 
the hearing to be in Dungannon, leaving 
several hundreds of cases without im- 
mediate prospect of hearing, though 
the tenants are being sued for arrears 
of unfixed rent; and will the Govern- 
ment take into their consideration the 
reported block in the Land Courts? 


Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND.(Mr. Mavpen, University of 
Dublin): The Land Ooxamissioners 
inform me that there are, as stated, 129 
cases on the list already issued for 
hearing from the Dungannon district. 
These are all the cases received up to 
the 31st of December, 1887. So soon 
as the present list of cases has been 
heard another list for another part of 
the Dungannon district will be issued. 

Mr. BLANE: May I suggest the 
desirability of us re-enforcing the Sub- 
Commission ? 

Mr. MADDEN: I would remind the 
hon. Member that a number of Sub- 
Commissioners have been recently 
added for the purpose of disposing of 
cases more quickly. 
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IRISH NATIONAL TEACHERS. 

Mr. BLANE: I beg to ask the 
Solicitor General for Ireland if he can 
state the conditions under which Irish 
National teachers are permitted to 
attend the annual examinations for pro- 
motion to second class; if he is aware 
that many candidates for admission to 
the examinations who have never 
received unfavourable reports have 
been informed through their District 
Inspectors that they will not be allowed 
to attend; and if he will recommend 
that such teachers be permitted to attend 
the forthcoming July examinations ? 

Mr. MADDEN: The Commissioners 
of National Education report that the 
conditions referred to are:—(a) A 
favourable report from the District 
Inspector as to the efficiency of the 
teacher, as such, during the previous 
year, and that his school has been in a 
satisfactory state in respect of cleanli- 
ness, discipline, and proficiency, and 
that the marks on the examination roll 
are satisfactory; (b) the not having 
merited severe censure for any offence 
within the two years preceding the 
annual examination; (c) nor having 
presented himself for promotion at 
previous year’s examination wholly un- 
prepared. The reports for the last 
year on the schools conducted by the 
several candidates for promotion have 
been carefully examined, and the 
Inspectors have been directed to summon 
to examination each candidate in whose 
case the foregoing conditions have been 
fulfilled. The cases of some teachers, 
however, are still under consideration. 


THE TELEPHONE SYSTEM. 


Mr. RICHARD CHAMBERLAIN 
(Islington, W.): I beg to ask the Post- 
master General if his attention has been 
called to the tactics by which the finan- 
cial group now commanding the tele- 
phone system of the kingdom has met 
his refusal to grant a license to the 
amalgamated company originally pro- 
jected; whether his attention hus been 
directed to the amount of vigorous 
capital to be created under the new 
scheme, and to the high charges to the 
public that will have to be maintained 
in consequence, and to the propor- 
tionately enhanced price that will be 
demanded should the nation ever decide 
to purchase; and, whether, under these 





circumstances, he will at once avail him- 
self of the right reserved under the 
agreement with the telephone com- 
panies, and ‘‘ establish, extend, main- 
tain, and work ”’ a telephone system such. 
as would gradually bring the advantages 
of this invention within reach of the 
masses of the people ? 

*Tuz POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarkes, University of Cambridge): In 
reply to the hon. Member I have to state 
that I am aware of the proceedings of the 
telephone companies, and that the 
whole question of the telephonic service 
of the country is engaging my serious 
attention. 


THE IRISH DRAINAGE BILLS. 

Mr. LEA (Londonderry 8.) : I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if the Bann and 
other Drainage Bills will be referred to 
a Select Committee, with power to hear 
the evidence of the inhabitants of the 
localities interested ? 

*Mr. MADDEN: They will be referred 
toa Select Committee as hybrid Bills in 
the ordinary course. 


THE REGISTRATION OF BIRTHS, 
MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 

Mr. HOYLE (Lancashire, 8.E., Hey- 
wood): I beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board if itis a 
fact that the Registrar at Heywood, 
acting on instructions from the Registrar 
General, has withdrawn the facilities 
formerly accorded to the local Press for 
reporting births, marriages, and deaths ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: I am informed by 
the Registrar General that registrars 
are and always have been forbidden to 
allow to be published any statements of 
facts respecting the registration of births 
or deaths. His attention was lately 
called to a violation of this rule by 
certain registrars, by a complaint from 
private individuals that facts relating to 
their marriage or the birth of their 
children or the death of their relatives 
have appeared in local newspapers with- 
out their consent and contrary to their 
wishes, and he has reminded the regis- 
trars who have, in defiance of the 
regulations, imparted this information 
to newspapers (and have received a fee 
for so doing) that the information is 
given to them for official purposes only, 
and has insisted on the rule which has 
always been in existence being strictly 
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observed. With this action of the 
Registrar General I entirely concur. 


INEQUALITY OF SENTENCES—SLEEP- 
ING IN THE OPEN AIR. 

Mr. BLANE: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
‘whether his attention has been called to 
the fact that Alice Minifie, of Sidmouth, 
and Sarah Sims, of Cheriton Bishop, 
were recently sentenced to six weeks’ 
hard labour at the Petty Sessions of 
Exeter Castle 16th May, for sleeping on 
the ground, and that on the same charge 
the Magistrates at Hatherleigh sen- 
tenced James Seaton on the same date 
to seven days without hard labour; and 
if he would consider the sentences in 
these parallel cases ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
gHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Marruews, Birmingham, E.): No, Sir; 
my attention has not been called to these 
cases. I cannot undertake to institute a 
comparison between two different cases 
heard by different Magistrates under 
different circumstances; but if any 
application is made to me to consider 
either of the cases named, I will give it 
amy careful attention. 


LABOURERS’ HOLDINGS. 

Mr. BLANE: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland if the Government in forthcom- 
ing legislation contemplate fixing a 
statutory term for labourers in their 
holdings at a fair rent fixed by the Land 
Commission ? 

*Mr. MADDEN: I am not aware of 
‘any forthcoming legislation te which 
the question of the hon. Member is 
applicable. 

Mr. BLANE: I beg to give notice 
that I will introduce a Bill on the sub- 
ject. 


TROUBLE IN ZULULAND. 


Mr. THOMAS ELLIS (Merioneth- 
shire): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
‘tary of State for the Colonies whether 
the Secretary of State, without having 
‘before him the Reports of the proceed- 
ings before the Special Judicial Com- 
‘tmission and of the evidence given, has, 
in a letter written to the Secretary of the 
Aborigines’ Protection Society by his 
‘direction, refused to grant a new and 
‘independent inquiry into the recent 
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troubles in Zululand, and their causes ; 
and, whether he will re-consider this 
decision, and withhold his judgment 
until the Report and evidence given on 
both sides are received and have been 
fully considered by him ? 

*Tue UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror rox COLONIES (Baron H. 
de Worms, Liverpool, East Toxteth) : 
The words of the letter to which the hon. 
Member appears to refer were— 

‘‘Her Majesty’s Government do not feel 
justified . . . im again postponing the 
settlement of Zululand, in order to re-open all 
the controverted questions by a fresh inquiry.’’ 


They adhere to their opinion that a new 
and independent inquiry would be not 
only unprofitable, but injurious ; 
although they are withholding their 
final judgment both as to the punish- 
ment of the prisoners and as to the 
future administration of Zululand until 
they have heen able to consider fully 
the report and evidence. 

Mr. T. ELLIS: Are the prisoners 
now detained as ordinary prisoners and 
subjected to ordinary punishment ? 

*Baron H. pe WORMS: I believe 
they are so detained, but are not sub- 
ject to punishment. 


THE TRIALS AT EKOWE. 


Mr. THOMAS ELLIS: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether his attention has been 
called to the evidence of the witnesses 
on behalf of the Crown at the recent 
trials at Ekowe, which proved that Mr. 
R. H. Addison, the Resident Magistrate 
of the Nawandwe district, at Sisebu’s 
kraal, tried to extort evidence ky torture, 
flogging, and isolating men, and then 
firing a gun to make each separate man 
think the other was shot; and, whether 
the Government propose, in the face of 
such evidence, to allow the Magistrate 
in question to return to his duties ? 

*Baron H. p—E WORMS: The evidence 
has not yet arrived, and the Secretary 
of State does not know whether there is 


any foundation for the allegations 


quoted by the hon. Member. If they 
were made, Mr. Addison will probably 
have given his contradictions or ex- 
planations, and Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment ®bviously cannot at present 
express any opinion upon his alleged 
conduct. 
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CHARGE OF ASSAULTING THE POLICE. 


Mr. HALLEY STEWART (Lincoln- 
shire, Spalding): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether his attention has been 
called to the case of Mr. John Beck, 
shoemaker, of Bottesford, Leicestershire, 
who, on the unsupported testimony of 
Police Constable Cunningham, in spite 
of rebutting evidence of two respectable 
witnesses, was sentenced by the Bench of 
Magistrates, a majority of whom were 
clergymen, at Belvoir, on the 20th May, 
to one month’s imprisonment with hard 
labour, without the option of a fine, for 
an assault on the police; whether a 
constable is acting legally in entering a 
man’s house at night and, as attested 
by two witnesses, handcuffing him there, 
and whilst he was on the ground com- 
mitting an assault on him, and finally 
apprehending him on a charge of 
assaulting the police; whether the 
Magistrates refused to allow the defend- 
ant’s solicitor to examine the constable 
as to his previousconduct as a policeman; 
and, whether he will order an inquiry 
into the whole proceedings, and also 
into the past conduct of Police Constable 
Cunningham ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: No, Sir; my 
attention has not been called to the case 
referred to by the hon. Member, but I 
will cause immediate inquiries to be 
made. 


THE MERCHANT SHIPPING (PILOTAGE) 
BILL. 


Mr. CAUSTON (Southwark, W.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether, in view of the opinion 
of the Select Committee appointed on 
powers last Session, as stated in their 

eport— 

“That having regard to the views expressed 
that the time had arrived when the exemption 
of the owner from liability for damage done by 
his ship when the ship was placed in charge of 
a pile by compulsion of law, should cease to 
exist, 


and also— 

‘That such exemption was indefensible and 
was inimical to the safety of life and property 
at sea,” 
he will state the reasons why he has 
disregarded the recommendations of the 
Select Committee in having omitted to 
introduce a clause dealing with the 
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oes in the Merchant Shipping 
(Pilotage) Bill now before the House ? 

Mr. LAFONE (Southwark, Bere. 
mondsey): Upon the same question I 
have to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
why the Bill did not contain a clause to 
carry out the recommendation of the 
Select Committee, which sat last Session 
on the subject of pilotage, to make the 
owners of vessels liable for damage done 
to other craft notwithstanding that a. 
pilot was on board of such vessel ? 

*Tue PRESIDENT or raze BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir M. Hicks Bezacu, 
Bristol, W.): I have found so much 
opposition on the part of the shipowners 
to the embodiment in the Merchant 
Shipping (Pilotage) Bill of the recom- 
sscatedien of the Select Committee of 
last Session ‘‘The exemption of the 
owner from liability for damage done by 
his ship when the ship was placed in 
charge of a pilot, by compulsion of 
law, should cease to exist,” that I have 
thought it wiser, having regard to the 
small amount of time for legislation, to 
omit the clause in question from the 
Bill. 

Mr.‘ CAUSTON : Will the right hon. 
Gentleman support such a clause if it is. 
proposed ? 

*Sir M. HICKS BEACH: I am afraid 
that the introduction of such a clause 
would defeat legislation altogether. I 
should not like to give any pledge on the 
matter. 


THE NEW RAILWAY RATES. 

Mr. HULSE (Salisbury): I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade 
how many notices of objection he has. 
received against the new classifications 
and proposed new maximums of the 
various railway companies (a) from 
Chambers of Commerce; (b) from Mu- 
nicipal Corporations and other repre- 
sentative bodies; (c) from individuals, 
traders, and trading companies affected ; 
what steps the Board of Trade will be 
prepared to take to facilitate the hear- 
ing of protests and objections; and if it 
can be found possible to hold the inquir- 
ies either locally or in the large towns 
in the centre of the districts affected by 
the proposed increase of charges ? 

*Sm M. HICKS BEACH: Over 
3,000 objections to the Schedules of the 
various railway companies have been 
received by the Board of Trade. As 
the time for sending them in only ex- 
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pired yesterday, I have not yet been able 
to analyze these objections, and I can- 
not therefore sub-divide them in the 
manner referred to in the hon. Mem- 
ber’s question. I am of opinion that an 
attempt should, in the first instance, be 
made to settle such points as may be 
capable of solution without a formal 
hearing in the manner contemplated by 
the 24th Section of the Act. The rail- 
way companies have been, therefore, 
requested to arrange for interviews be- 
tween the objectors and the representa- 
tives of the companies in the locality of 
the former. Copies of the Circular will 
be laid on the Table of the House. As 
regards the formal hearings to be held 
later, I can only state at present that 
every possible arrangement will be 
made to enable the objectors con- 
veniently to support their objections 
before the Board of Trade. 


INDIA — PUBLIC WORKS DEPART- 
MENT—APPOINTMENT OF CIVIL 
ENGINEERS, 


Mr. HUBBARD (Bucks, N.): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India if he can assure the House that 
in the future allotment of posts in the 
Public Works Department of India the 
civilian engineers will receive a fair share 
of the higher appointments, as compared 
with their military brother engineers in 
the same Department ? 

*ToeE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir J. Gorsr, 
Chatham): The hon. Member has cor- 
rectly indicated the principle upon which 
such posts are allotted. 

Srr ROPER LETHBRIDGE (Ken- 
sington, N.): Are we to understand 
that there has been no change in the 
system which has been adopted in re- 
gard to these appointments ? 

*Sizx J. GORST : I do not quite under- 
stand the question of the hon. Gentle- 
man. In reply to the question on the 
Paper, I have already stated what the 
principle will be in the selections for 
higher appointments. 


IRELAND— FISHERIES DEPARTMENT 
REPORTS. 

Caprary M‘CALMONT (Antrim, E.): 

I beg to ask the Solicitor General for 

Ireland, whether he will lay upon the 

Table of the House copies of any Reports 

on the subject of trawling made by the 
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Irish Fisheries Department to the 
Executive Government during the last 
two years ? 

Mr. MADDEN: Inquiries with re- 
gard to these reports will be made. 


THE SPECIAL COMMISSION—THE 
TIMES WITNESSES. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment whether he received a letter 
from James Mullet, when in Millbank 
Prison, complaining of the way in which 
the agents for the Zimes had been 
attempting to tamper with him; and, 
whether he has any objection to read 
this letter, or to lay a copy of it upon 
the Table of the House ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I received a 
petition from this prisoner on the 2nd 
of March in which he alleged that an 
agent of the Zimes had called and made 
offers to him, which he refused. He did 
not state what those offers were, and his 
communication chiefly referred to his 
present treatment and the state of his 
health. I cannot set the precedent of 
reading to the House or laying on the 
Table a communicatien from a prisoner 
to the Home Office, which is always re- 

arded as confidential. 

Mr. SEXTON: Has the right hon. 
Gentleman taken any action on the 
statement of the petition that induce- 
ments had been held out to him to give 
false evidence? 

Mr.MATTHEWS: There was nothing 
to that effect in the petition which I 
received. 

Mr. SEXTON: DoTI understand the 
right hon. Gentleman to say that the 
prisoner alleged in his petition that 
offers had been made to him? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I have correctly 
stated the effect of the communication. 
I cannot lay it on the Table, but I will 
show it to the right hon. Gentleman if 
he wishes to see it. 

Mr. SEXTON: I am no more in- 
terested in it than the public are. What 
I want to know is whether it is in accor- 
dance with the usage of the Department, 
when a prisoner states in a petition to 
the Home Secretary that offers have 
been made to him to induce him to give 
false evidence, that no action should be 
taken. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The prisoner did 
not state that offers had been made to 
him to induce him to give false evidence. 
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Mr. SEXTON: For what purpose 
did he allege that offers had been made 
to him ? 

Mrz. MATTHEWS: He did not state 
what offers had been made to him. 


THE REFORMATORY SHIP 
CUMBERLAND. 


Apmrrat FIELD (Sussex, East- 
bourne): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 


the four boys, who recently were sup- 
posed to have set fire to the reformatory 
ship Cumberland, with 400 boys on 
board, off Greenock, have been trans- 
ferred, as a result of a representation 
from the Lord Advocate of Scotland 
upon the subject, or whether the hoys 
are still at large on license; and, whe- 
ther he will see that these four boys, 
who admitted their guilt to the Com- 
manders of the vessel, shall undergo the 
full period of penal detention to which 
they were originally sentenced in a re- 
formatory on shore ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The Cumberland! 
is an industrial school and not a refor- ] 
matory. The boys in question were 
acquitted of the charge of setting fire to 
the ship by a verdict of ‘‘ Not proven” ; 
and the Executive Committee applied 
to me for their discharge, which I de- 
clined to grant. In the meantime, they 
were liberated by the managers on 
license under Section 27 of the Industrial 
Schools Act, 1866. I have no control 
over the discretion of the managers in 
granting or renewing this license, and 
I have no power by law to order the 
boys to be sent to a reformatory. 

ApmiraL FIELD : I will call attention 
to the subject on the Vote for the Re- 
formatories. 


EXTRADITIONS—THE PROSECUTION 
OF MARTIN MEYER. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
$.W.): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department 
whether his attention has been called to 
the fact that Martin Meyer, a German, 
charged with embezzlement in Germany, 
has been repeatedly remanded at Bow 
Street Police Court atthe request of the 
German Consulate, and that evidence 
against the prisoner is still not forth- 
coming; whether he is aware that the 
mominal prosecutor in Germany has 
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does not propose to proceed with the 
prosecution; whether he is also aware 
that the prisoner has taken a prominent 
part in the politics of Germany; _ and, 
whether, in these circumstances, in the 
event of the Magistrate committing the 

risoner, he will make special inquiry 
into the case, and take special pre- 
cautions, before he issues his warrant 
for extradition ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Yes, Sir; my 
attention has been called to this case. 
The answer to the second paragraph is 
in the affirmative. No statement has 
been made to me with regard to the 
allegation in the third paragraph, but 
I understand that a statement to that 
effect was made on behalf of the 
prisoner at the Police Court. A letter 
was received from the German Gov- 
ernment last night withdrawing the 
application for Meyer’s extradition, and 
was at once sent to Bow Street, and the 
man will be discharged to-day. 


ESSENTIAL SITES FOR STRATEGICAL 
PURPOSES. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for War whether 
the sum of £20,009, the cost of ‘‘ essen- 
tial sites” for strategical purposes, is 
included under Vote 13 of the Army 
Estimates; and, whether it is intended 
to take the Votes for the Army in their 
numerical order? 

*Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Srannorz, Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): The answer to both of 
these questions is in the affirmative. 


GOVERNMENT WRITERS. 


Mr. OCTAVIUS V. MORGAN 
(Battersea): I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury whether, as the Gov- 
ernment are now paying ls. per hour 
for writers supplied by Messrs. Water- 
low and Vacher, the Treasury have any 
intention of paying the same amountto, 
or improving in any way whatever the 
present position of,the writers employed 
directly by the Government, and more 
particularly those writers who were 
appointed prior to the 12th February, 
1876, and who, 15 years ago, were 
recommended to be paid 1s. per hour by 
the Commission of Inquiry presided over 
by Sir Lyon Playfair‘? 

Toe SECRETARY ro troz TREA- 
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Government do not see reason for alter- 
ing the rate of payment now granted 
to copyists. The rate paid to a law 
stationer for supplying copyists to meet 
a temporary emergency will probably 
always differ from the rate paid to men 
on the register of the Civil Service 
Commission. 


IRELAND—THE R. I. CONSTABULARY. 


Mr. HENRY J. WILSON (York- 
shire, W.R., Holmfirth): I beg to ask 
the Solicitor General for Ireland whether 
he can now state how information can be 
obtained as to the action that has been 
taken in reference to the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee on Royal Irish 
Constabulary in 1883? 

Mr. MADDEN: The question is 
under the consideration of my right 
hon. Friend the Chief Secretary. 


EVICTIONS IN DONEGAL—CONDUCT 
OF THE MILITARY. 


Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN (Mona- 
ghan, N.): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for War whether it is true that 
the 2nd Dragoons, Royal Scots Greys, 
were recently on duty at the evictions 
on the Olphert estate, in the county of 
Donegal; whether Captain J. A. W. 
O’N. Torrens was in command of a 
company of the Royal Scots Greys on 
that occasion; whether he is aware that 
a circular has been issued in the county 
of Londonderry, and the North of Ire- 
land generally, bearing the signature 
of a J. A. Torrens, Somerset, Coleraine, 
soliciting subscriptions for Mr. Wybrants 
Olphert, to recoup him for certain rents 
alleged to have been withheld pending 
the concession of reductions demanded 
by his tenantry ; whether the Captain 
J. A. W. O’N. Torrens, given in the 
Army List as belonging to the 2nd 
Dragoons, Scots Greys, is the same 
officer whose name is attached to the 
circular referred to; and, if so, whether 
such interference in a political question 
is permissible on the part of an officer 
engaged on military duty in the dis- 
trict; and, whether he will take any, 
and what, steps in the matter? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: I answered 
part of this question yesterday, but I 
am afraid that I cannot answer the re- 
mainder until after Whitsuntide. 

Mr. P. O’BRIEN: I beg to ask if 
the right hon. Gentleman would make 
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an inquiry as to a circular which was 
recently sent out by Captain Torrens ? 
*Mr. E. STANHOPE replied in the 
affirmative. 


TYPHOID FEVER IN THE DUBLIN 
BARRACKS. 


Mr. SIDEBOTHAM (Cheshire, 
Hyde): I beg to ask the Secretary for 
War how many cases of typhoid fever 
have occurred in the Gloucester Regi- 
ment since it was stationed at the Ship 
Street Barracks, Dublin, and how many 
cases were there atthe Fulwood Barracks, 
Preston, during a similar period ; 
whether, to insure proper nursing and 
medical attendance, it has been neces- 
sary to remove an officer to a civil 
hospital in Dublin ; and, if so, who is 
responsible for the necessary expense ; 
and, whether any officer in Dublin has 
recovered from typhoid fever who has 
not been removed to a civil hospital ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Six cases of 
enteric fever have occurred in the Glou- 
cester Regiment since its arrival in 
Dublin, but as one of these cases was 
developed eight days after arrival, it is 
probable that the disease was contracted 
before the man left Preston. There 
was only one case of enteric fever at: 
Preston during the year 1888. Officers 
are, when they or their friends request. 
it, removed to a civil hospital for treat- 
ment at their own expense; but since 
1886 six officers have been treated in 
military hospitals in Dublin for enteric 
fever and have recovered. 


RAILWAY TIME TABLES. 

Mr. LEA (Londonderry, 8.): I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade 
if his attention has been called to the 
fact that the alterations in the time 
tables for the month of June of North 
British Railway Company were only 
published after ‘ Bradshaw’s Guide ” 
had gone to press; and, if steps can be 
taken to compel railway companies to- 
publish their time tables sufficiently 
early to enable the public to become 
acquainted with alterations before they 
come into force ? 

*Srr MICHAEL HICKS BEACH: 
No, Sir; my attention has not been 
called to the points raised by the hon. 
Member, but the Board of Trade have 
no power to compel railway companies. 
to publish the alterations in their time 
tables at any particular period. In 1878, 
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in consequence of a communication from 
the Board of Trade, the Associated 
Companies stated that they would en- 
deavour to publish any alterations which 
they might make in their train arrange- 
ments at each station one week before 
the expiration of each month, and also 
advertise them as early as possible. 
Having regard to this arrangement, I 
have directed that the attention of the 
North British Railway Company should 
be called to the question of the hon. 
Member. 


THE SALVATION ARMY IN 
SWITZERLAND. 

Mr. JACOB BRIGHT (Manchester, 
S.W.): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs if he 
has seen a recent account of friends who 
have visited Miss Stirling at Chillon, 
which states that she is prostrate and ill; 
and, if Her Majesty’s Government will 
make an effort to have the remainder of 
her sentence remitted ? 

*Tue UNDER SECRETARY orf 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir J. Ferausson, Manchester, N.E.) : 
No information has been received of 
Miss Stirling being ill. Her Majesty’s 
Government have done all on her behalf 
that they could with propriety. I regret 
to say that Her Majesty’s Minister 
found that the Cantonal Authorities, 
with whom the discretionary power 
would rest, consider that they have not 
authority to remit the remainder of her 
sentence; but Mr. Leveson Gower was 
assured that in case of Miss Stirling 
being seriously ill, she would be re- 
leased from her imprisonment. 


PARACHUTE EXHIBITIONS. 

Mr. H. L. W. LAWSON (St. Pan- 
cras,W.): I wish to ask the Home Secre- 
tary whether, another accident having 
happened to a parachutist, at the 
Alexandra Palace, resulting in a broken 
arm and other injuries,he will take any 
and what precautions to prevent these 
demoralizing exhibitions not less dan- 
gerous to the performers than brutaliz- 
ing to the community ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I must ask for 
notice of the question. 


IRELAND—LUGGACURRAN EVICTIONS 
—ALLEGED OUTRAGE BY SOLDIERS. 
Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I wish 

to ask if the attention of the Govern- 
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ment has been called to the reported 
outrage upon a woman by soldiers at 
the Luggacurran evictions, and if it is 
intended to remove the detachment of 
military from that neighbourhood ? 
*Mr. E. STANHOPE: I have not re- 
ceived any information in regard to the. 
occurrence, but I have directed in-- 
quiries to be made. 


THE WHITSUNTIDE HOLIDAYS. 


Mr. SEXTON: May I ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury on what conditions 
he will consent to extend the Whitsun- 
tide holidays to Monday, the 17th? 

*Mr. W. H.SMITH: I am anxious to. 
meet as far as possible the views of the 
House. If we are able to complete 
Class 2 in Committee of Supply except 
the Irish Estimates, it will be in the 
power of the Government to propose an 
extension of the holidays until Monday 
week, 

Sirk W. LAWSON (Cumberland, 
Cockermouth): At what time will the 
right hon. Gentleman propose the ad- 
journment for the holidays ? 

*Mr. W.H. SMITH: When the Votes. 
are concluded. 


DONEGAL INDUSTRIAL FUND. 


Copy ordered— 

“Of the Report received from Mrs. Ernest 
Hart on the subject of the grant by Parliament 
of £1,000 to the Donegal Industrial Fund.’’— 
(Mr. Childers.) 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND) 
SUPPLEMENTARY PROVISIONS 
[SALARIES, &c.] (No. 188.) 


Committee to consider of authorizing the 
payment, out of moneys to be provided by 
Parliament, of salaries or remuneration to, and 
of the expenses incurred by, the Boundary Com- 
missioners, Assistant Commissioners, Secretary ,. 
Officers, and persons appointed nnder any Act 
of the present Session to make Supplementary 
Provisions for amending the Laws relating to 
Local Government in Scotland (Queen’s Recom- 
mendation signified), upon Monday, 17th June. 


LUNACY ACTS AMENDMENT 
[REMUNERATION.] (No. 199.) 
Committee to consider of authorizing the 
— out of moneys to be provided by 
arliament, of Remuneration to any person. 
who may be directed by the Commissioners in 
Lunacy to visit a single patient under the pro- 
visions of any Act of the present Session to- 
amend the Acts relating to Lunatics (Queen’s 
Recommendation signified), upon Monday, 17th 
June, 
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BOARD OF AGRICULTURE 

(SALARIES, &c.] (No. 221.) 

Committee to consider of authorizing the 

ayment, out of moneys to be provided by 
Patient, of any salaries and expenses that 
may become chargeable under the provisions of 
any Act of the present Session, for establishing 
a Board of Agriculture for Great Britain 
(Queen’s Recommendation signified), upon 
Monday, 17th June. 


LIVERY FRANCHISE (LONDON) ABOLITION 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. James Rowlands, Bill to 
abolish the Livery Franchise in the City of 
London, ordered to be brought in by Mr. James 
Rowlands, Mr. Causton, Mr. James Stuart, Mr. 
Montagu, Mr. Octavius V. Morgan, and Mr. 
Pickersgill. 

Bill presented and read first time. [Bill 266.] 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Sennett diame 
SUPPLY. 
Resolution [8rd June | reported. 


CIVIL SERVICES. 


Crass II. 


“That a sum, not exceeding £5,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March, 1890, in aid of the 
Mercantile Marine Fund.” 


Resolution agreed to. 


SUPPLY— CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES, 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Crass IT. 


1. Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

‘That a sum, not exceeding £23,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the suni 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1890, for Her Majesty’s 
Foreign and other Secret Services.” 


*Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
Since my Motion was placed on the 
Paper a Vote on account has been taken, 
and I therefore beg to move the reduc- 
tion of the Vote, not by £30,000, but by 
£20,000. The only new feature of the 
‘Vote this year is that it is £5,000 less 
than it was the year before. I wish to 
urge, first, by way of repetition, the 
general objection I have taken to this 
‘Vote on other occasions, and next to 
deal with it by way of special objections 
dn consequence of the answers by the 
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Home Secretary to questions which have 
been put to him during the present 
Session. With regard to the general 
objection I would refer the Committee 
to the evidence given before the Public 
Accounts Committee by Sir William 
Dunbar in support of the doctrine that 
all payments of every character made 
out of the monies voted by this House 
ought to be audited by somebody. 
Although last year that argument was 
met by the statement that each Minister 
made upon his honour a declaration as 
to the disposal of the money, I think I 
shall be able to show the Committee 
as to the Home Office at any 
rate, and possibly at the Foreign 
Office and the Irish Office, that that de- 
claration is utterly illusory. The 
Foreign Office has not expressed its 
opinion in any answer, but the answer 
of the Home Secretary has been so dis- 
tinct as not to leave the possibility of 
any doubt. Sir William Dunbar says— 
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**The only reason hitherto brought forward 
in justification of departmental resistance to the 
law of Parliament is that if proofs of the appli- 
cation of Civil Service money were placed in 
the hands of the Controller and Auditor General 
such a course might admit him to the know- 
ledge of some of the purposes, covered by that 
vote which, in the interests of the public service, 
should be kept undivulged. In my judgment 
the same trust which may be reposed in a 
subordinate officer should be extended to the 
Controller and Auditor General, who isa high 
Parliamentary functionary, holdin one of the 
most responsible offices under the Crown, and 
therefore bound by every obligation of duty and 
honour to act with discretion. It may be safely 
assumed that so far from revealing anything 
that would compromise the interests of the 
State, the only items of the Secret Service 
accounts likely to be challenged publicly would 
be payments, if any should occur, applied to 
other than Secret Service purposes.” 


Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Ryan have ex- 
pressed a similar opinion. Now, 
it is quite clear from what has 
occurred in the case I am_ going 
to refer to specially, that disburse- 
ments of Secret Service money have 
been made by persons in no way under 
the control of a Minister at all. There- 
fore the declaration of the Minister of 
the Department in which Secret Service 
money is expended is a declaration of no 
real value and affords no protection, 
because in some cases it is abundantly 
manifest, and may be so in all cases, 
that the Minister does not know into 
whose hands the money passes, to what 


|purpose it is ultimately applied, or 
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whether or not it has been used for some 
purpose for which this House ought to 
have been called upon to vote it, and 
therefore have had an opportunity of 
expressing an opinion as to the desira- 
bility of the expenditure. The occasion 
Iam going to refer to is the case on 
sworn evidence of the man Beach, who 
has been repeatedly spoken of in this 
House, and whom the Home Secretary 
describes by the alias he gave to himself 
of Major le Caron; le Caron is a per- 
son who had been employed and paid 
for many years, according to his 
own evidence; and, as far as I am 
aware, he has never been paid 
out of any money voted by this 
House other than the Secret Service 
money. He could only have been paid 
out of the money at the disposal of the 
Foreign Office, the Irish Office, or the 
Home Office. I am inclined to think 
from the evidence of Le Caron himself 
that he was not paid out of the Foreign 
Office money. It appears to be clear 
both from LeCaron’sown statements and 
from a letter sent to the Times, and read 
by a Member of the Cabinet before it was 
sent to the Times, that he was paid by 
moneys which came solely from the Home 
Office. Therefore I am not inclined, in 
connection with this case, to make any 
attack upon the Foreign Office except 
the general objection that it is possible 
that there, too, there may be agents of a 
similar character—agents the office are 
not directly acquainted with, but into 
whose hands the money goes to be 
applied to purposes of which the Minister 
has no knowledge. Nor have I any 
evidence to connect this man, Le Caron, 
with the Irish Office, and it is solely with 
the Home Office that I feel justified in 
connecting him. Mr. Anderson appears 
to have an office at the Home Office, and 
Le Caron appears to have been specially 
connected with the Home Office in what 
he was doing, but absolutely nothing 
was known at the Home Office of him. 
The present and some time Home Sec- 
retary did not know his name; and two 
other ex-Home Secretaries in the House 
have never heard his name; and itis 
elear, therefore, that Le Caron has been 
employed and has received money out of 
the Secret Service Fund, and that he cor- 
responded with no person responsible to 
this House, but with a gentleman who 
happened to be connected with the Home 
Office, and who happened to have access 
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to the Secret Service money through the 
Minister, but who was left entirely un- 
controlled in the disbursements he made 
to Le Caron, and was required to give 
no account of the reports of Le Caron 
whatever their nature may have been. 
So much was that so that these reports 
were kept together not as part of the 
archives of the Home Office, but as part 
of a private—I will not say friendly 
—correspondence between Mr. Ander- 
son and Le Caron, and _ were 
absolutely regarded by the Home 
Secretary himself as being docu- 
ments over which the Home Office itself 
had no control, but the private property 
of this person to be had by him when 
he pleased, and how he pleased, and to 
be done with what he pleased. I would 
suggest that when the present Home 
Secretary, following the example of his 
predecessor, made a declaration on his 
honour as to the application of the money 
disbursed by Mr. Anderson, he must 
have trusted blindly to Mr. Anderson. 
I do not suggest that Mr. Anderson is 
not a gentleman perfectly worthy of that 
trust, but what I do suggest is that a 
practice of this nature opens the door 
to the widest possible misuse of the 
public money. And what is true in the 
case of Le Caron will probably be equally 
true in the case of every other agent 
occupying a similar position to Le Caron. 
It is clear that even Mr. Anderson did 
not know what Le Caron did with the 
whole of the money, because Le Caron 
in his evidence, which was unchallenged, 
said that he made payments to people 
who were not named. Perhaps the whole 
of the £35,000 this year and the whole 
of the £40,000 of last year found its way 
into the hands of persons whom I will 
not describe, because no description could 
properly do justice to them. This isa 
system likely to lead to horrible crimes, 
for there is a tendency on the part of 
such men to get up the conspiracy for 
which they receive the most money—a 
tendency to manufacture crime. In 1833 
there was an investigation by this House 
as to the application of moneys from the 
Home Office, and Mr. Richard Mayne, 
Assistant Commissioner of Police, after- 
wards Sir Richard Mayne, showed that 
the money paid out of this very fund 
was applied in England to paying men 
to buy pistols for the purpose of pre- 
tending that there was a conspiracy of 
physical force, for which allegation there 
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was not one word of truth. I say that 
money of this kind becomes a temptation 
to manufacture crime, and it would be 
quite possible for the Home Secre- 
tary to say, as Sir Richard Mayne said 
in 1833, 

“‘T know nothing of any irregulariti m- 

mitted by any of the ageule ae ene 
Office.” 
But when you employ scoundrels to do 
scoundrel-like things crime generally 
results from their employment. There- 
fore I ask the Committee to vote 
for the reduction of the Vote as 
a protest against the possibility of 
the marufacture of crime. I do not 
pretend that no Department should have 
the control of moneys not voted by this 
House; but the expenditure of such 
moneys should come under the super- 
vision of the Comptroller and Auditor 
General. Of course, we now have the 
assurance of the Government that this 
money is not applied in payment of 
anything which the House could be 
asked to vote; but that has not always 
been so, and although the Government 
may answer for themselves and those 
with whom they deal directly, it is im- 
possible for them to control other agents 
who may be employed indirectly. The 
moment a Minister parts with money to 
some one who does not account to him 
for it, all control over that money is 
necessarily lost. I have felt bound to 
make this protest, and I hope the House 
will divide on the question. I beg to 
move that the Vote be reduced by the 
sum vf £20,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £3,000, be 
granted for the said Service.”—(Mr. 
Bradiaugh). 


Sm J. CAMPBELL (Kirkealdy): I 
have always felt that it is necessary to 
provide a certain amount of Secret Ser- 
vive money. No doubt, the employment 
of Secret Service money in past years 
has been very much abused and used 
for purposes that were never intended— 
sometimes for purposes which ought to 
have been voted by this House, and 
sometimes for a purpose—namely, to 
control elections—for which the House 
never would have voted it. The real 
question is whether we have now suffi- 
cient security that the money is properly 
so. I think we have, and I notice 

a gradual reduction in the amount 


Mr. Bradlaugh 
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of the Vote. So far as Le Caron is 
concerned, whether his employment was 
judicious or not, it is distinctly one of 
those cases in which Secret Service 
money must always be employed. If 
the Government are to defeat a Fenian 
or any other conspiracy, they must em- 
ploy secret agents, and they must pay 
those agents. I think that after the 
declaration of the Government as to the 
future application of Secret Service 
money, the Committee ought not to be 
divided on the question of the employ- 
ment of Le Caron, which is past and 
done with. 

Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W): The Home 
Secretary says that he never heard of 
Le Caron or of the documents which 
were sent over to him, but nevertheless 
Le Caron swore that he was in receipt 
of a fixed salary of so mucha year. [ 
heard Le Caron’s evidence, and so far 
as the value of it is concerned, it was 
simply a lot of flimsy gossip which any 
ordinary newspaper correspondent could 
have supplied. The correspondence Le 
Caron sent to Anderson could not be 
said to belong to Anderson, and there- 
fore in giving that correspondence to 
Houston ‘a man who had swindled the 
Times) Anderson simply stole it. It was 
a correspondence which extended over 
some years, and Anderson never obtained 
permission from the Home Secretary to 
hand it over. It was supposed to be of 
great value, and ought to have been kept 
with great care. I think the Committee 
are indebted to the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh) for bring- 
ing the matter forward. I think the 
Commijttee would do well to mark their 
sense of the indiscreet way in which 
these things are managed. If you want. 
secret information, in the name of good- 
ness pay for it, but do not keep it for 
years in the hands of an irresponsible 
person, and allow that irresponsible per- 
son to steal it without the fear of any 
punishment whatever. — 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The subject raised 
by the hon. Member for Northampton is- 
one upon which my lips are almost sealed, 
as the hon. Member must be perfectly 
well aware. The hon. Member’s speech 
is an argument against having any Secret 
Service money atall. {Mr. BrapLaueH: 
Hear, hear.}] I do not propose to argue- 
that question with the hon. Member. I 
confess that so far as my personal feelings. 
are concerned, there is no part of the 
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duties of my office more disagreeable 
than the disposal of Secret Service money ; 
but so long as it exists it stands to reason 
that I must give no account of it, for if 
I did, it would cease to be Secret Service 
money, and therefore, I repeat, my lips 
are sealed. I can, therefore, only make 
a few general observations in reply to 
the hon. Member for Northampton. 
The hon. Member says there is a risk of 
Secret Service money getting into im- 
proper hands. I am afraid that this is 
inseparable from the necessary employ- 
ment of sub-agents. That is a circum- 
stance which imposes great caution and 
circumspection upon those who dispose 
of the money, but it is a circumstance 
which will not be met by the suggestion 
of the hon. Member that the Controller 
and Auditor General should audit the 
expenditure. We do not find that the 
persons to whom Secret Service money is 
necessarily dispensed are always trust- 
worthy. One remedy would be that 
there should be no Secret Service money 
at all, but that is not the point put by 
the hon. Member for Northampton. 
The hon. Member also says that Secret 
Service money leads to the employment 
of that hateful creature, happily unknown 
in this country, the agent provocateur. 


Since I have been responsible for the: 


expenditure of Secret Service money I 
have spared no pains to prevent the 
employment of such persons as agents 
provocateurs. There wasa system which, 
for aught I know, may have prevailed 
before £ took office—I do not profess to 
know anything of what happened in the 
time of my predecessors—and that is, 
to wait until a crime is what is called 
‘‘ripe” before interfering. So far, 
however, as I am concerned, I have 
done all I can to discourage such a 
system. My instructions have always 
been that no dallying or trifling with a 
projected crime shall be allowed fora 
moment, for that mode of action is pre- 
cisely what led to the existence of agents 
provocateurs. It has been said, and it is 
perfectly true, that some Secret Service 
money has gone of late to persons who 
were unknown to the Ministerresponsible 
for the distribution of the fund. There 
is nothing extraordinary in that. Infor- 
mation is constantly coming from persons 
whose names are only known to one 
agent of the public service, and that 
agent would be acting dishonourably 
if he were to reveal the names, Every 
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criminal Department receives information 
from men whose names cannot be dis- 
closed. Of course sometimes the infor- 
mation is not trustworthy, but at other 
times most valuable information is given 
by accomplices whose consciences have 
at last been touched. The real safe- 
guard against a useless expenditure of 
money is for the Minister to take care 
that his principal assistantisa thoroughly 
capable man. Having said that, I cannot 
but take advantage of the opportunity 
to renew my strong and emphatic testi- 
mony to the capability of Mr. Anderson. 
As to Le Caron, his name, as I have al- 
ready told the House, was unknown to 
me until a short time ago. I have 
nothing to subtract from the declaration 
which I made on a former occasion with 
reference to Le Caron, nor do I desire 
to amplify it. There are, it cannot be 
denied, obvious objections to any system 
of Secret Service money, but on the 
other hand great advantages accrue 
from it. The Committee will, perha 
remember a prosecution ooneahiliy 
undertaken not long ago against two 
men whose design it certainly was to 
use dynamite in London, probably in 
this very House. In that case a great 
public danger was averted by the dis- 
covery of the intended crime, and that 
discovery would never have been made 
if there had been no Secret Service 
Fund. The amount of the fund is 
diminishing, and is smaller than it was 
a few years ago ; and taking all the cir- 
cumstances of the case into considera- 
tion, I think the Committee will be 
doing wisely in continuing the Vote. 
*Mr. BRADLAUGH: The amount of 
the fund may be less than, it was a few 
years ago, but it certainly is far larger 
than it was 50 years ago, so that if it 
diminishes at the same rate in the next 
half century we shall not have gained 
very much. I quite feel that the right 
hon. Gentleman is within his right in re- 
fusing to answer my statements, but there 
was one fatal flaw in the reply he made. 
I understood the right hon. Gentleman to 
say that the Controller and Auditor 
General ought not to audit these pay- 
ments, not because he would not be a 
proper person to audit them, but because 
the money has already been paid, and 
it would be too late. If that is so, the 
Controller and Auditor General would 
be a useless officer altogether, because 
his audit only comes after the money 
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has been applied. But I remember a 
case in which the Controller and Auditor 
General drew attention to an item of 
several thousand pounds. A correspon- 
dence took place in regard to it, which 
extended over several years, and al- 
though the money was never given 
back, the effect of the discussion was to 
prevent the occurrence of a similar item 
in future. The right hon. Gentleman 
says that it is very often necessary to 
pay secretly for information about 
crimes. In connection with that point 
- I may remind the right hon. Gentleman 
that in one of the worst scandals that 
has ever been disclosed in our Detective 
Department men were implicated who 
stood high in the Department, and who 
were relied on specially as efficient 
distributors of Secret Service money. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER (Wolver- 
hampton, E.): There can be no mis- 
conception as to the position which the 
Controller and Auditor General occupies, 
and the controversy which has been 
raised on various occasions as to 
what the duties of the Controller and 
Auditor General are in reference to this 
Vote. The House of Commons came 
to a definite decision upon that point. 
The House of Commons vote annually 
£30,000 or £40,000 for Secret Service. 
That very expression implies that no 
one is to know to what special purposes 
the money is devoted, and, therefore, if 
the Controller and Auditor General 
were to seek to ascertain how the fund 
is expended he would be exceeding his 
powers. This money is practically dis- 
pensed by the Cabinet, and no Minister 
outside the Cabinet knows anything 
about its appropriation. In the Cabinet 
itself special precaution is taken to 
prevent any misappropriation of the 
money, for every Minister concerned in 
its expenditure has to sign the following 
declaration :— 
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“‘T hereby certify that the amount actually 
expended by me or under my direction for 
Secret Service in the year ending March 1, 18— 
was so much, and that the balance in my hands 
was so much ; and I further solemnly declare 
that the whole sum so expended has been paid 
for purposes to which, in my belief, Parliament 
intended that Secret Service money may be 
allowed, and that no part of the sum has been 
paid for any service which has been or could 
properly have been provided for by an ordinary 
public department.”’ 


Every Minister who spends one penny 
of the Secret Service money has 


Ur. Bradlaugh 
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to make that declaration, and if the 
12 or 15 gentlemen who form the 
Cabinet can be entrusted with the 
management of the domestic and 
foreign policy of the British Empire, 
surely they can be entrusted with the 
expenditure of £30,000 or £40,000. 
That the money may be spent foolishly 
is possible, but you must trust to the 
Home Secretary, and if he is not fit to 
be trusted to that extent, then he is not 
fit to be Home Secretary at all. Ona 
former occasion a Chancellor of the. 
Exchequer said— 

“T wish to point out that if Secret Service 

money be granted at all it must be granted so 
that Parliament cannot trace it. It is a vote 
granted to Ministers for a public purpose as to 
which Parliament trusts absolutely to the 
discretion of Ministers on the condition and 
understanding that the employment of the 
money shall be absolutely secret.” 
The hon. Member has referred to certain 
evidence given before the Special Com- 
mission, I submit to the House that the 
time has not arrived for us to review 
those proceedings. When that Com- 
mission closes its investigation, it will 
be not only our right, but our duty to 
examine the proceedings from beginning 
to end in all its details. The present 
proposal, however, would by a side- 
wind condemn that which is, I think, a 
very necessary part of our constitutional 
system—namely the trusting of Ministers 
with moderate sums of money for Secret 
Services. Under these circumstances, 
while recognizing the consistency of 
the course, my hon. Friend, the Member 
for Northampton, has taken in this 
matter, whatever Government has been 
in power, I think that if, after his 
speech he takes a division to-day, it 
will be capable of being misunderstood, 
because it will appear-that one issue is 
being put before the country, whereasthe 
House itself is voting on another issue. 
We cannot accept his Amendment 
without voting against the principle of 
Secret Service, and I do not think thata 
large number of Gentlemen on either 
side of the House areprepared to abolish 
Secret Service altogether. 

*Mr. BRADLAUGH: May I say that 
with respect to the Parnell Commission 
I carefully refrained from making any 
reference to it except so far as the facts 
had been stated in this House in answer 
to, questions put either to the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland or to the Home 
Secretary. 
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Mrz. W. REDMOND (Fermanagh, 
N.): I wish to say one word in support 
of the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Northampton. I can quite under- 
stand hon. Members agreeing with the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Momber for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler), but we have to remember 
that this Vote affects Ireland as well 
as England. I have no hesitation 
whatever in saying that, as far as Eng- 
land is concerned, any money spent 
under this Vote is spent in a legitimate 
way. With regard to Ireland, I think 
the case is wholly different, and I firmly 
believe that the fact that such a large 
sum of money is voted every year for 
Secret Service—for purposes which will 
never be explained in this House—really 
tends to the creation of crime in Ireland. 
You must remember that the country is 
filled with informers, and it has been 
proved over and over again that in- 
formers in Ireland have themselves got 
up crimes. The case of the informer 
Cullinane is a case in point. I have no 
hesitation in saying that the policeman, 
Whelahan, would not have lost his life 
and the raid very likely would not have 
taken place, but for the work of that 
informer. What led the informer to en- 

age in the matter at all? It was the 
a of being paid by the Government 
out of the Secret Service Fund. I am 
positive that there are numbers of men 
in Ireland who make it their business 
to endeavour to get information of some 
kind or other implicating people in the 
commission of crime, solely and simply 
with the object of obtaining this money. 
I regard it as a most dangerous thing 
in a country like Ireland to hold 
out to men of the Oullinane 
type inducements to get up bogus 
informations in the hope of obtain- 
ing money from the Government. 
It would be an extremely interesting 
thing to ascertain how much of the large 
sum of money annually voted is spent 
in connection with Ireland. I am cer- 
tain that a great proportion of it goes in 
keeping up this wretched, miserable 
class of informers in Ireland. With 
regard to the money Le Caron is alleged 
to have obtained from the Secret Service 
Fund, all I can say is that the Govern- 
ment did not get very good value for 
their money. I have great pleasure in 
supporting the Motion. 
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Mr. BIGGAR: I should like to 
say a word or two in reply to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler.) 
He says that a complaint is made 
against Cabinet Ministers. The com- 
piaint, as far as I am concerned, is not 
against the Cabinet Ministers at all, but- 
against the obscure persons to whom 
the Cabinet Ministers delegate their 
authority, and who would not have been 
known by name even now but for an 
accident. In Le Caron’s case the money 
was paid through an obscure person 
who turned out to be a thief, and stole 
the papers he got from Le Caron. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary told us that Mr. Anderson was a. 
man of high personal character. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The hon. Meme 
ber is treating the name of a public 
servant with great freedom. His re- 
marks are not relevant to the discussion. 

Mr. BIGGAR: Well, Sir, the mone 
came through this particular person. t 
say that it may be perfectly right for a 
Cabinet Minister to have the distribution 
of this money, but that he ought not to 
hand it over to people who turn out to 
be exceedingly improper characters. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 43, 
Noes 141.—(Division List, No. 137.) 


Original Question put, and agreed toe 


2. Motion made, and Question pro- 


posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £6,595, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March, 1890, for the 
Salaries and Expenses of the Office of Her 
Majesty’s Secretary for Scotland and Subordi- 
nate Officers.” 


Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) : 
I rise to move areduction of this Vote 
on the ground that the mannerin which 
the citizens of Glasgow have been treated 
by the Scotch Office has involved them 
in great and needless expense in the 
matter of the Glasgow Boundaries Com- 
mission. The question of extending the 
municipal boundaries of Glasgow has 
again and again been brought before 
this House, in the shape of private Bills, 
but unsuccessfully. In 1886 there was 
a severe struggle on a private Bill be- 
tween Glasgow and some of the ad- 
joining burghs, in regard to annexation, 
and the Bill was ultimately thrown out. 
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Mr. Caldwell, one of the bailies of 
Glasgow, in his evidence before the 
Committee on private Bill legislation 
last year, gave a history of the matter. 
He said that in 1886 a Bill for the ex- 
tension of the Glasgow boundaries went 
before a Committee of the House of 
Commons, and eventually was sent to 
the House of Lords. The proceedings 
were then interrupted by a dissolution, 
but, by an order of the House, they 
were carried over to the new Parlia- 
ment. At the conclusion of the pro- 
ceedings, Mr. Caldwell said, everybody 
was struck with amazement to learn that 
the Bill had been thrown out. Well, 
there was so much dissatisfaction at the 
result, that the Marquess of Lothian, on 
being appealed to, at once saw the 
necessity of having a Commission 
to inquire into the subject on the 
spot. It was arranged that the whole 
expenses of the Commission should be 
saddled on Glasgow. The Town Clerk 
of Glasgow gave evidence to the effect 
that the total expenses occasioned to 
Glasgow were over £5,600. The ex- 
pense caused to the suburban burghs 
must have been of an equal amount. The 
result was not only to cause this expense, 
but to engender the bad feeling usually 
created when the conflicting claims of 
various districts are asserted. The 
“inquiry was granted for the purpose of 
doing away with further applications to 
Parliament for the extension of those 
boundaries, the Chairman being the 
predecessor of the present Lord 
Advocate (Mr. Macdonald). The autho- 
rities in Glasgow never had the smallest 
doubt that they were virtually promised 
by the then Lord Advocate that a public 
Bill should be brought in for the pur- 
pose of giving effect to the recommenda- 
tions of that Commission. I asked a 
number of questions of the Lord Advo- 
cate as to when the Bill would be 
brought in, using language which dis- 
tinctly implied that a promise had 
been given—and never once was that 
promise repudiated. Last year, when 
the present Lord Advocate had suc- 
ceeded to his present position, I asked 
him whether the Government would not 
bring in a Bill to give effect to the pro- 
mise of his predecessor, and he answered 
the question without any repudiation of 
the promise. Again, on one occasion, the 
whole of the seven Members for Glasgow 
waited on the Secretary for Scotland 
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(Lord Lothian) for the purpose of urging 
him to bring in a Bill to give effect to 
the recommendations of the Commission, 
and although all the arguments used 
were based on the assumption that a 
pledge had been given, not a single 
word was said by the noble Lord in 
repudiation of the existence of such a 
pledge. This year, when the Scotch 
Local Government Bill was coming be- 
fore the House, the crisis became more 
acute, and it was regarded as a matter 
of the utmost necessity that these 
boundary questions should be settled at 
once and without delay, so as to enable 
the different Local Authorities concerned 
to understand their financial position 
under the new arrangement. Deputa- 
tions came up, and after trying to get 
some answer from the Secretary for Scot- 
land, theyproceeded tothe Prime Minister. 
The result was that the matter apparently 
came before the Cabinet. At all events, 
the authorities in Glasgow received a 
letter from Lord Salisbury’s Secretary 
stating that the Government had given 
careful consideration to the proposal 
that they should introduce a Bill to 
Parliament relating to the boundaries 
of Glasgow, but it did not appear to 
them that sufficient cause had been 
shown for so great a departure from the 
ordinary rule by which Bills of this 
nature were usually governed, and they 
were unable to accede to the suggestion 
that it should be introduced as a Govern- 
ment measure instead of a private Bill. 
The result was that the authorities in 
Glasgow attempted to bring forward the 
subject as a private Bill, but they were 
too late to comply with the Standing 
Orders, and the Bill was thrown out on 
the Standing Orders. I am not going 
to contest the principle that the proper 
way is to proceed by private Bill in a 
case of this kind; but if so, why did 
Lord Lothian grant a Commission? I 
must say that the citizens of Glasgow 
have great reason to complain of what 
has been done. They have done their 
best to obtain a fulfilment of the promise 
made on behalf of the Government, and 
on several occasions their treatment has 
strongly resembled what is vulgarly 
known asasnub. On one accasion they 
applied for an audience of Lord Salis- 
bury, and the only satisfaction they 
could get from him was the letter I 
have read. There can be no question 
that Lord Lothian was mainly responsi- 
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ble for the issue of the Commission, and 
that the directions to the Commissioners 
were issued in his name. I want to 
know whether he was authorized by the 
Cabinet to grant that Commission ; 
because if he was, on what ground can 
the Government now repudiate his 
action ? My colleagues who were present 
at the interview with Lord Lothian will 
bear me out that his Lordship offered no 
word of dissent to the assumption that 
the Government were pledged to deal 
with the recommendations of the Com- 
missioners by public Bill. There could 
have been no object in issuing the Com- 
mission if such had not been the inten- 
tion. There is another ground on which 
I protest against the action of the 
Government. What, I ask, isthe use of 
a Secretary for Scotland if he is not 
allowed to deal with such a question ? 
I do not say that Lord Lothian was 
right in issuing the Commission, but I 
say that having done so and saddled 
Glasgow with the expense, he was 
morally bound to see that the Govern- 
ment carried out the promise he had 
given. I asked the Lord Advocate a 
question which I put on the paper in 
reference to the “‘ promised legislation,” 
and it was then for the first time that 
the Lord Advocate said he had found no 
trace or indication of such a promise 
having been given: I know that the 
people of Glasgow have no doubt on 
this point; they have again and again 
stated that such a promise was given; 
and although they may not have proved 
very wise in this matter, I do not think 
they are such absolute fools as to have 
incurred all the expense of this Com- 
mission without. having the promise of 
some quid pro quo which was to arise 
out of it. The whole thing lies in a 
nutshell: the Secretary for Scotland 
was solely responsible for the issue of 
the Boundaries Commission which in- 
duced the people of Glasgow, under 
what eaaad to be a promise. of legis- 
lation by means of a public Bill, to 
share the expense of that Commis- 
sion with the neighbouring authorities, 
at a cost to Glasgow of over 
£5,000, and to the surrounding 
burghs of at least as great a sum. He 
allowed the assumption of this promise 
toremain uncontradicted for over twelve 
months, but at the end of that time when 
he is again approached he assumes a 
sort of non possumus, and when an appeal 
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is made to the Prime Minister he in- 
forms them by his secretary that although 
he has put them to this expense and has 
set neighbours by the ears over the 
matter, he does not think this is a case 
for doing what they have all along 
thought he was going to do ; and he tells. 
them to have recourse to a proceeding 
which they could have thought of for 
themselves without his advice had the 
Government refused to issue the Com- 
mission at all. The result is all this 
needless expense and the deferment for 
two or three years of the settlement of 
the boundary question, which ought to 
have been arranged before the passage 
of the Local Government Bill. I now 
beg to move the reduction of the Vote 
by £500 from the salary of the Secretary 
for Scotland. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Item A, Salaries, &c., be re- 
duced by £500, part of the Salary of 
the Lord Advocate.” —(Dr. Cameron.) 


*Tuze LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. P. 
B. Roserrson, Bute): I regret ex- 
ceedingly that the constituents of the 
right hon. Gentleman should enter- 
tain a feeling of disappointment at 
the decision come to by the Govern- 
ment. The hon. Gentleman has 
conceded with great frankness that 
he does not dispute the propriety of the 
Government abstaining from initiating 
legislation in this matter, and that 
is an important admission. It is 
unquestionably the case that the 
question of settling the boundaries 
as between one Local Authority and 
another is not a question which is 
ordinarily taken up by the Government ; 
but the hon. Gentleman complains that 
false hopes have been arousedin Glasgow 
to the effect that the Government would 
undertake this duty. He has not, how- 
ever, specified when and where or by 
whom any such promise was made, and in 
behalf of my noble Friend the Secretary 
for Scotland and the right hon. and 
learned gentleman my predecessor, I 
have to say that neither of those 
officials made any promise that the 
Government would introduce legislation 
on the subject. I think the case of the 
hon. Gentleman does not consist of 
explicit statements, but resolves itself 
into the proposition that the issue of 
the Commission by the Government must 
be taken to imply that the Government 
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intended to propose legislation on the 
subject. But what are the facts? This 
question it seems had gone on smoulder- 
ing in various stages of activity 
for a long time, and there was a moot 
point as to whether it would be of ad- 
vantage to the community around Glas- 
gow that this boundary question should 

e settled: That question had broken 
out in various shapes. It was, under 
these circumstances, strongly put before 
the Government that it would be desir- 
able to appoint a Commission which 
would bring the parties together and 
enable them to come to some agreement 
as to the proposal for annexation. Had 
such a result been brought about it 
would have been productive of great 
public advantage, and would have 
placed the matter in a very different 
position from that which it then held, as 
one which was in dispute among the 
different communities. But that hope 
was disappointed, and it was found that 
the harmony anticipated did not com- 
mend itself to the different parties, on 
the contrary, there was a considerable 
protest from dissentients who believed 
they would suffer from annexation, and 
the question the Government had to 
face was whether it was proper to force 
on that annexation. They decided that 
it was not. I would point out that 
Glasgow is in no way damaged by this, 
nor are her interests affected or preju- 
diced. On the contrary, the result has 
been to focus public opinion on the 
merits of the question, and to bring 
together accurately and precisely the 
results of the inquiry. The hon. Gen- 
tleman has made further charges against 
the Government of different kinds. He 
complains of the conduct of the Govern- 
ment towards the officials of Glasgow. 
So far as the protest against Lord Salis- 
bury not having given an audience to 
the Glasgow deputation, the reason was 
that it was not asked for. 

Dr. CAMERON: The letter I read 
‘was in reply to one asking for an audi- 
ence. 

*Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I did 
not so understand it. I need hardly say 
that with regard to Giasgow there has 
always been a desire, not merely to 
show the respect due to that city, 
‘but also to show consideration for the 
large interests of the Glasgow people. 
I have stated the circumstances under 
which this Commission was granted. It 
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was for the double purpose of ascertain- 
ing the facts, and also, if possible, to 
promote an agreement. The result of 
the Commission has been not to retard 
but to advance the general interests in 
so far as they can be served by accurate 
ascertainment of the facts. 

Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. 
Rollox): The right hon. Gentleman 
has not answered the question whether 
this Commission was granted with the 
authority of the Government, or whether 
Lord Lothian appointed this Commission 
on his own responsibility. If Lord 
Lothian acted on his own responsibility 
then I venture to say he was deceiving 
the people of Glasgow, who believed 
that this Commission was issued with 
the full weight and authority of the 
Government. They believed that this 
Commission was appointed not merely 
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to ascertain the facts but also 
with a view to special legislation. 
But the result has been that 


Glasgow has not been able to move 
for the last three years in con- 
nection with this boundary question, 
owing to the promise held out by the 
Government that they were likely to 
deal with the subject as a Government 
measure. Under the Local Government 
Bill these districts outside Glasgow will 
be formed, and I want to know how 
they could afterwards be taken from the 
County Government and handed to the 
burgh. If the Government did not 
mean to legislate, they had no right to 
appoint a Commission, and I maintain 
that the fact of their appointing a Com- 
mission was an indication that they 
meant to legislate. Not merely has 
Glasgow been prejudiced, but it has 
been put to all the expense. The Lord 
Advocate said that harmony might pos- 
sibly be the result of bringing the parties 
together. But I do not believe that 
anyone connected with the City of Glas- 
gow had the remotest hope that har- 
mony would be brought about by the 
Commission. The contention as to these 
boundaries has continued for years; it 
was the subject of discussion in Com- 
mittee upstairs, and there was no pro- 
spect of agreement between the parties. 
The issuing of a Commission of this 
kind was not a mere Departmental 
act, but it was an act of such a nature 
that it required the authority of the 
Cabinet to deal with it, and Lord 
Lothian certainly acted in a manner 
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which justifies the proposed reduction of 
his salary. Not only has the matter cost 
Glasgow £5,000, but her position is even 
worse, because these districts will be 
dealt with by the Local Government 
Bill, and I wish to know how you could 
proceed by Private Bill next year for 
the purpose of retaking those districts, 
and remodelling your whole county 
arrangements? If Lord Lothian had 
the authority of the Government in 
appointing the Commission, then the Go- 
vernment ought honourably to carry out 
the real purpose for which the Commis- 
sion was appointed. With regard to the 
audience granted in London last year, 
it was for the purpose of getting the 
Government to say whether they were 
prepared to go on with the Bill. It was 
not a question of whether or not the 
Government would introduce a Bill. 
The only question was whether the Bill 
was to be introduced by the Government 
last Session, or whether it would be 
more prudent to introduce it this Session. 
From first to last there was no doubt 
that the Government were going to bring 
in a Bill, and that they were going tocarry 
out the recommendations of the Com- 


missioners. The Government is certainly | 


placed in a very awkward position with 
regard to Glasgow. The entire com- 
munity of Glasgow, irrespective of 
— feel they have been prejudiced. 
‘The Local Government Bill is likely to 
stultify and upset this action in getting 
the burghs united, and it would be in 
the interests of Glasgow if this Local 
Government Bill could be shelved for 
the present year in order that they might 
have an opportunity of bringing forward 
their Boundaries Bill, and passit before 
the boundaries could be decided under 
the Local Government Bill. 

Dr. CAMERON: The right hon. 
Gentleman has said that there has been 
no indication of a promise on the part 
of the Government that legislation 
should follow the issue of this Commis- 
sion. Here are the terms in which his 
predecessor wrote to Lord Lothian :— 

“ My Lord, I have to inform you that I have 

determined to eppoint a Commission to inquire 
and report with reference to future legisla- 
tion, &c.” 
What could be more definite than that? 
When the right hon. Gentleman the Lord 
Advocate took office, he answered a 
question of mine on the 13th November 
last. I asked— , 
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‘Whether he proposes before the end of 
this Session (the Autumn Session) to produce 
the promised Bill for carrying out the recom- 
mendations of the Glasgow Boundaries Com- 
mission ?” 


The Lord Advocate replied :— 


“The recommendations of the Commission 
are still under the consideration of the Govern- 
ment, and I am, therefore, not in a position to 
give a definite answer to that question.” 


It is clear that the Government contem- 
plated the introduction of a Bill. It 
was not a question of whether or not 
they would introduce it, but whether 
they would introduce it speedily. If it 
was not the intention of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman to introduce a 
Bill, all I can say is that the language 
he used in this House in reply to 
various questions successfully con- 
cealed his thoughts. The deputation 
waited upon the noble Lord for the 
purpose of urging him to bring in his 
Bill; but now the Lord Provos of 
Glasgow is informed by Lord Salisbury’s 
Secretary that it is not a question to be 
dealt with by a public Bill at all, but a 
question which should go before a Com- 
mittee upstairs. Why did not the Go- 
vernment think of that before they 
issued their Commission and before 
they put Glasgow to expense? The 
right hon. Gentleman says that Glas- 
gow has not been damnified. The 
citizens of Glasgow are deeply damni- 
fied by the matter. They have been 
damnified by the answer of the right 
hon. Gentleman himself; for, had 
he told vs last year that this subject 
was a proper matter for decision by a 
Committee upstairs, then, Sir, Glasgow 
would at least have been in a position 
to give the requisite notice required by 
law, and the scheme would have come 
before Parliament in the ordinary way. 
As it is, they have acted in the delusive 
hope that the Government would carry 
out its implied promise. I donot know 
whether it might be possible to get the 
matter dealt with by a public Bill this 
year; if so, it would have been de- 
sirable that the Government should 
come to some decision at once. 

*Mx. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.): I 
have listened very carefully to the 
debate, which opens up a question of 
considerable importance, as to which a 
few words were dropped by the Lord 
Advocate, but I do not think that he 
struck the key-note at all. What I 
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understood the Lord Advocate to say was 
that there was no obligation on the part 
of the Government to bring in a Bill to 
carry out the recommendations of the 
Commission. Now, Sir, I think the 
precedents are all the other way. If an 
inquiry is conducted by a Commission 
appointed by the Crown, with power to 
take evidence—and I am told that this 
Commission had power to take evidence 
on oath—it is customary to follow it up 
by a public Act, and not to leave it to 
private persons to pursue the matter 
through the machinery of a private Bill. 
I do not myself remember any case, dur- 
ing my thirty years’ experience of Par- 
liamentary life, of a Commission being 
appointed with power to take evidence 
on oath, and of a failure to foliow up 
its recommendations by a public Act. 
There are a good many instances in 
which the Government have brought in 
Bills based on the recommendations of 
their Commission, and I think we are 
entitled to a distinct explanation from the 
Lord Advocate, or some other Member 
of the Government, as to the precedents, 
if there are any, for the course pursued. 

*Tuz PRESIDENT or raz BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir M. Hicxs Beacon, 
Bristol, W.): I am not sufficiently 
acquainted with the circumstances of the 
particular matter under discussion by 
the Committee to express a definite 
opinion upon it, but with respect to 
the question asked by the right hon. 
Gentleman, I can refer him to a similar 
case in which a Commission, ten years 
ago, was appointed to investigate boun- 
daries of certain boroughs in Ireland, 
and notably of the City of Dublin. It 
was appointed by the Government and 
was much of the same character as 
that to which allusion is now being made. 
No Government, however, since then 
has brought in a Bill to carry out the 
recommendation of that Committee, and 
therefore the present is not the only cake 
of non-interference on the part of the 
Government. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy): I wish to vote for the reduction 
of the salary of the Secretary for Scot- 
land on broader and wider grounds 
than those which have been advanced 
by the preceding speakers, and I must 
begin by protesting, as I do in the 
strongest possible terms, that the Scotch 
Members are being infamously used in 
the way in which Scotch Estimates are 
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being forced on during the afternoon of 
the last day before the recess, when a 
great majority of the Scotch Members 
are absent from town, and the few who 
do remain are being coerced into rushing 
Votes through without proper discussion, 
because unless they consent to do that 
they will have to bear the odium of 
depriving the House of a considerable 
prolongation of the holidays. I think 
we have been very badly treated in this 
way, and, inregard to the particular Vote 
under discussion, I think it is most unbe- 
coming that an attempt should be made 
torush it through. Remember that the 
administration of Scotland is in a kind 
of transition state. You have a Secre- 
tary for Scotland, but the machinery of 
administration has not been adapted 
to the new state of things. We have 
still a responsible Board in Edinburgh 
who are not represented in Parliament, 
and I think it would be a good thing to 
get rid of this Board, and have them 
concentrated in the Office of Secretary 
for Scotland. It is impossible to discuss 
this question in the absence of the great 
majority of Scotch Members. I want to 
know why we are treated differently to 
the Irish Members. The Government 
tell the Irish Members that their con- 
venience shall be consulted, that on no 
account shall Irish Votes be taken 
either immediately before or immediately 
after the holidays. I am afraid that we 
shall have to show our teeth and make 
ourselves disagreeable, for it is because 
the Irish Members have always been 
ready tocausethe Governmentinconveni- 
ence that they are now treated with the 
utmost civility. Inthe presence of the 
First Lord of the Treasury I repeat that 
we have been very badly treated in this 
respect, and as regards the Vote of the 
Secretary for Scotland I assert that our 
machinery requires revision. We have 
three highly paid officers, the Secretary 
for Scotland, the permanent Under Sec- 
retary, and the assistant Under Secre- 
tary, all having high salaries, and we 
have six clerks under them. I could 
never make out what work is done in 
the Scotch Office at Dover House. 
Whenever I go there the officials tell me 
that they are overwhelmed with work, 
but my constituents can never find out 
that they are in contact with the rest of 
the world. I believe the truth is that 
you have too much head and too little 
tail in that department, with the result 
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that highly paid officers are doing petty 
clerks’ works. Now another ground on 
which I shall vote for the reduction of 
this salary is that the Secretary for 
Scotland ought to have a seat in this 
House. Once or twice, at long intervals, 
we have had a Scotch Secretary in the 
House of Commons, but it is the prac- 
tice to fill the post with a Peer; and 
although the present Secretary for Scot- 
land is no doubt well versed in the 
affairs of Scotland, I hope the time may 
not be long distant when the Upper 
House of Parliament will cease to exist, 
and I shall be delighted then to see the 
present Secretary for Scotland on the 
Front Bench opposite, should the Con- 
servative Party at that time be in power. 
I think it a matter of vital importance 
that the Secretary for Scotland should 
have a seat in this House. 


Mr. CALDWELL: I wish to press 
for an answer from the Government to 
my question: Wasit, or was it not, with 
the consent of the Government that Lord 
Lothian issued his Commission? This 
yas is one of far more importance 
than the Government imagine, because 
when the census takes place it will be 
found that the City of Glasgow, instead 
of coming out as the second city of the 
Empire, as it ought, and as it would do 
if this Boundaries Bill were carried, will 
occupy 4 very different position. It is 
all very well for the Government to 
treat this matter lightly in this House. 
It is not treated lightly in the City of 
‘Glasgow, and I do not think the Go- 
vernment will find that they can afford 
to put it aside. I again ask, did the 
Lord Advocate have the authority of the 
Government in appointing that Com- 
mittee? 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 64; 
‘Noes, 155.—(Div. List, No. 138.) 


Original Question again proposed. 


Dr. CLARK (Caithness): Before 
this Vote is taken, I should like to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury, or in his 
absence, the First Lord of the Treasury, 
how itis that the senior clerk in the 
Scotch Office at Dover House is only 
paid a salary beginning at £450, and 
rising by an annual increment of £20 to 
£600 per annum, when the senior clerks 
in all theother Government Departments 
begin with a salary of £700, which rises 
ap to £800? Why are the Scotch senior 
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clerks paid less than senior clerks in the 
other Departments ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am not in a 
position to give the hon. Gentleman the 
information he desires. It is the duty 
of the Government to see that their 
officials are amply paid for the duties 
which they perform, and I have every 
reason to believe that the salaries fixed 
for the Scotch Department are fixed with 
due regard to the capacities of the 
officers and the ability they have with 
which to discharge their duties. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


3. Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £4,726, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March, 1890, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Department of the Queen’s 
and Lord Treasurer’s Remembrancer in Ex- 
chequer, Scotland, of certain Officers in Scot- 
land, and other Charges formerly on the 
Hereditary Revenue.” : 


Dr. CLARK: On this point I want 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
for information about the Bible Board. 
I understand that there has been a 
Departmental inquiry in this matter, 
and I wish to know whether any new 
departure has been carried out, and if it 
is to be permanent ? 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL: This is 
another Vote which illustrates the incon- 
venience of taking Scotch business in 
the absence of Scotch Members. I know 
there are several matterson which many 
of my hon. Friends desire information, 
especially in regard to this Bible Board, 
and also as to the salary of the Queen’s 
Commissioner, who gets paid a salary, 
but does not produce any paintings 
for money. I will therefore move 
the reduction of the Vote by £500. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That a 
sum, not exceeding £4,226, be granted 
for the said Service,” put, and nega- 
tived.—( Sir George Campbell.) 


Original Question again proposed. 


A LORD or tHe TREASURY 
(Sir H. Maxwett, Wigton): The 
Treasury have been in vonstant com- 
munication with the office in Edinburgh 
on the subject referred to by the hon. 
Member for Caithness (Dr. Clark) and 
since this Vote was under discussion 
before, I myself have written several 
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letters urging that a speedy decision 
may be come to. I hope in a very 
short time a decision will be arrived at. 

Sm G. CAMPBELL: No doubt we 
shall be obliged to deal with this question 
on Report again, but I would ask the 
hon. Gentleman to tell us what the 
£20 for the Queen’s Plate is for? 

Siz H. MAXWELL: It is a recog- 
nition of, and I suppose an encourage- 
ment to, the ancient and honourable 
body of Archers. 

Sir G. CAMPBELL: Is it a plate 
for which they shoot, and do they 
actually practice with bows and arrows? 

Sm H. MAXWELL: I have never 
seen the plate, but I believe the hon. 
Gentleman has correctly described it. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


4. £4,036, to complete the sum for 
Lunacy Commission, Scotland. 


Dr. CLARK: Perhaps the Govern- 
ment will tell us why the Scotch 
Lunacy Commissioners, who are better 
known as authorities on the subject of 
lunacy than the half-dozen men who do 
the work in England, are paid only 
£*1,000 a year, which is 50 per cent less 
than is given in England ? 

Tae SECRETARY to toe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): That 
question was raised last year on a some- 
what kindred subject, and I am not 
prepared to admit that we are paying in 
Scotland less than we ought to pay. It 
may be that we are paying too much in 
England, and I think the question ought 
to be examined rather from that point 
of view than from the point of view 
suggested by the hon. Member. 


Vote agreed to. 


5. £4,497, to complete the sum for 
Registrar General’s Office, Scotland. 

Dr. CLARK: The whole of the 
charge of registration in Scotland is 
defrayed by the people, whereas in 
England a portion of it is paid by this 
House. I think that is a question which 
the Government should consider, so as to 
obtain uniformity, and have all the 
charges defrayed locally, and not partly 
by Votes from Parliament and partly 
by local charges. 

Vote agreed to. 


6. Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £25,464, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 


Sir H. Maxwell 
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necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March, 1890, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Board of Supervision for 
Relief of the Poor, and for Expenses under the 
Public Health and Vaccination Acte, including 
or grants in aid of local taxation in Scot- 
nd. 

Dr. CAMERON): While I am will- 
ing to allow these Votes to pass 
without repeating the usual objections 
year by year, I think we must 
enter a strong protest against this one. . 
At the present moment the Board of 
Supervision is about to be invested with 
the most extraordinary and wide reach- 
ing new powers. It is to have a very 
large sharein framing thescheme of Locak 
Government in Scotland. I protest 
against anything of the sort. The Board 
of Supervision is a body altogether out 
cf accord with our notions of what a 
Board should be. It is not elected. It 
consists of a paid chairman, and seven 
sheriffs who are members ex officio, but 
whose duty consists in advising the 
Board and Parochial Authorities on dis- 
puted points of parochial law, and two. 
more ex officio Members,—namely, the- 
Lord Provosts of Edinburgh and Glas-. 
gow,—most amiable and estimable gen- 
tlemen generally, but having no speciab 
knowledge as Poor Law officers. Why, 
then, they should have been appointed 
ex officio members of the Board, it is very 
difficult to imagine. Well, Sir, to a 
body thus constituted it is proposed to 
give all sorts of duties under the new 
Local Government Bill. If I re- 
member aright they are to. regulate the 
number of Councillors to be appointed 
in certain instances; they are to settle 
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- | questions of boundary, and they are to 


frame to a large extent this scheme of 
Local Government. Under these cir- 

cumstances it becomes imperative for us- 
to protest against their continuance, and 
not to allow this Vote to pass in silence, 

in case we might be thought in any 

degree to concur inthe fitness of this body 
for the duties to be imposed upon it. It 
has none of the powers or responsibili- 

ties or functions of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. The Local Government. 
Board is a Ministry of Health. It is. 
represented by an important Member of 
the Government who is very generally in. 
the Cabinet. It is directly responsible- 
to the House for all its actions, but the 
Board of Supervision of Scotland is a 
hole-and-corner affair, consisting of paid 
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officials and irresponsible. I believe the 
Solicitor General for Scotland is one of 
the ex officio members of the Board. On 
a former occasion I challenged the Lord 
Advocate as to whether, when he was 
Solicitor General, he was ever present 
at the Board’s deliberations, and the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman was 
obliged to confess that he had not 
been so present, or at least he had been 
present at remarkably few meetings. 

Mz. J. P.B. ROBERTSON: WhenI 
was Solicitor General I attended a suffi- 
cient number of meetings. 

Dr. CAMERON ; In order to qualify, 
I suppose, for the salary which Parlia- 
ment is asked to vote. But as a 
matter of fact the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman did tell us that important 
business is transacted without meetings 
being regularly called. 

Mx. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: WhatI 
said was that I had, while I was Solicitor 
General, attended some meetings, but 
that when questions of law arose invol- 
ving matters of general importance, 
papers were sometimes sent to me for 
my opinion. The hon. Gentleman is mis- 
taken in saying that any important busi- 
ness is done otherwise than at meetings ; 
but it is true that the legal members of 
the Board have, upon questions of law, 
papers sent regularly to them in order 
that they may give their opinions. 

Dr. CAMERON : That is so; other- 
wise why should we be asked to vote 
money for these gentlemen? But matters 
are disposed of without formal sum. 
monses to attend meetings being sent to 
all the members of the Board. I know 
that on one occasion, when some relief 
scheme was to be discussed, the Pro- 
vost of Glasgow attended a meeting of 
the Board, and that that was the first 
meeting he had attended, although he 
had been long in office. I maintain 
that the Board of Supervision, consti- 
tuted as it is, is an absolute anachronism, 
and that to entrust to that Board as is 
proposed under the Local Government 
scheme —— 

Tuz CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber is entitled to discuss the constitution 
of the Board which is discharging the 
functions for which money is voted, but 
he is not entitled to discuss the Local 
Government Bill. 

Dr. CAMERON: What I contend is 
that the work discharged by the Board 
of Supervision might be infinitely better 
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discharged by a Department of the 
Scotch Office. On that ground I beg to 
move the reduction of the Vote which 
stands in my name. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Item A, Salaries, &., be re- 
duced by £5,000.”—{Dr. Cameron.) 


Sir G. CAMPBELL : I entirely 
agree with my hon. Friend. I be- 
lieve there is no Vote amongst all the 
Votes presented to the House which 
requires more thorough discussion than 
this Vote. The Board of Supervision 
is an anachronism which the people of 
Scotland want to get rid of. The 
majority of the Scotch Members are 
absent, and we are obliged to pass these 
Votes. We can do nothing more 
than protest. I believe that all 
that has been said by my hon. Friend 
with regard to the constitution and 
functions of the Board of Supervision, 
and as to the feelings of the people of 
Scotland with regard to the Board, is 
perfectly correct. The functions of the 
present Board are functions which do 
not give satisfaction to the people of 
Scotland, and therefore I heartily join 
in the protest my hon. Friend has made. 

Mr. A. SUTHERLAND (Suther- 
land): I also beg to join in the protest 
which has been made in regard to the 
Board of Supervision. It is truly an 
anachronism that a Board which pos- 
sesses such powers as the Board of 
Supervision should be composed as this 
Board is. I do not know what qualifi- 
cations Sheriffs have for the discharge 
of duties of the kind entrusted to them, 
but I think it improper that Sheriffs 
and Lord Provosts of cities should, in 
virtue of their positions, have seats on 
the Board of Supervision. I desire to 
point out that Mr. MacNeil, an official 
of the Board, seems to have had plenty 
of time to go over to Canada in the 
interest of private landowners and 
Canadian land companies, and to lay 
before the people of the Highlands 
schemes for the pecuniary benefit of the 
landowners. It must have occurred to 
others, as well as to myself, that a gen- 
tleman who can devote himself to private 
enterprises can very well have his ser- 
vices as an official of the Board of 
Supervision dispensed with. 

Mz. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: With 
regard to Mr. MacNeil, it is fair to say 
he went on the errand referred to at the 
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express wish of the Secretary for Scot- 
land. He did not go to promote the 
interests of any land company, but 
to carry out a scheme of emigration 
conducted by the Government. Mr. 
MacNeil is a very valuable public ser- 
vant, and certainly no suggestion can 
with justice be made that he left his 
public duty in order to assist in business 
with which he had no official connection. 
Now, I hope ‘the hon. Member for 
the Oollege Division (Dr. Cameron) 
will excuse me if I do not follow 
him in what he has said as to 
the Board of Supervision. I know 
he entertains strong opinions on the 
subject, but I think he will admit the 
accuracy of my statement when I say 
that all the points he has raised to-day 
he raised last December. The present 
constitution of the Board of Supervision 
certainly conduces to economy, inasmuch 
as for a slight addition to their salaries 
the services of the Sheriffs are obtained 
on matters in which they are well 
qualified to act. The Board of Super- 
vision has had accumulated upon itself 
duties relating to the administration of 
the poor and the public health, and it 
has discharged its functions with dis- 
crimination and efficiency. 

Dr. CLARK: Of all the Boards in 
Scotland, the Board of Supervision is 
the worst. The members are a bad lot: 
they are irresponsible, and whenever we 
get Home Rule we will soon sweep 
them away, if this House does not 
do so before. It is as to the adminis- 
tration of the Public Health Act that I 
desire to say a word. Our Public Health 
Act in Scotland is very far behindhand, 
and our methods of carrying it out are 
also far behind. The expenses of the 
Board of Supervision are very reason- 
able; the salaries are very low—so low, 
in fact, that I think efficiency suffers. 
The Board is entrusted with the carrying 
out of the Public Health Act, and the 
entire money expended by them in 
causing inquiries to be made under that 
Act, and in paying their medical at- 
tendant, is £200, and for vaccination 
and all other similar services only £500 
is spent. In England upon the same 
services there is spent £17,704. Instead 
of £400 in salaries, as in Scotland, 
£9,200 is spent here. In Ireland £5,360 
is spent in salaries and expenses. I 
believe there are thousands of pre- 
ventable deaths in consequence of the 
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neglect in Scotland, and yet we 
cannot get from the Government a 
proper Public Health Act. Year after 
year we have tried to do so, but there 
has not been time for it to pass. 

Dr. MACDONALD (Ross and Cro- 
marty): I certainly think that if we are 
to get Local Government in Scotland, it 
is our duty to insist upon such a Local 
Government Board for Scotland as exists 
in England. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 57; 
Noes 162. (Division List, No. 139.) 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


7. £38,630, to complete the sum for 
Privy Council Office. 

Mr. HERBERT GARDNER (Essex, 
Saffron Walden): There is just one 
question I wish to ask in relation to this 
Vote, and which, I think, the Vice 
Chamberlain can answer. It will be 
remembered that last year we voted 
£5,000 for agricultural and dairy 
schools, and I should like to know how 
this sum has been allocated among the 
various agricultural districts in the 
country. I need not remind my noble 
Friend that this is a question of some 
interest to those who represent agri- 
cultural constituencies or are concerned 
in agricultural matters. When the 
question of this grant was before the 
House we were given to understand 
that this sum of £5,000 would not be 
the final amount the Government would 
demand for the purpose. If I remem- 
ber rightly, the First Lord of the 
Treasury said distinctly, in replying toa 
question, that £5,000 did not represent 
the final sum the Government might 
think it necessary to ask for, and the 
President of the Council in another place 
said that this sum would be expended 
really in obtaining information as to 
the real needs of the country, and upon 
this information the Agricultural Depart- 
ment would take further action. I 
simply ask now how the money has been 
expended in the past year, and whether 
the Department are likely to recommend 
that the House should vote any further 
amount of money in this direction, 
whether they have discovered in allo- 
cating the sum granted whether the 
plan of so aiding Dairy Schools is one 
to be encouraged or otherwise. It is 
important we should have this informa- 
tion. Some of us take the deepest 
interest in Dairy Schools; and others 
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to the matter. An authoritative state- 
ment from the noble Lord may influence 
these last and assist in the formation of 
an opinion on the subject. 

Taz VICE-CHAMBERLAIN (Vis- 
count LzewisHam, Lewisham): When it 
became known that the sum of £5,000 
was to be granted, we had, as may well 
‘be understood, many applications from 
various parts of the country. The form 
of procedure adopted by the Privy 
‘Council was as follows :—Three tempor- 
ary Inspectors were appointed, two for 
England and Wales, and one for Scot- 
jand, and as applications for assistance 
were received, one of these Inspectors 
was sent to the locality to conduct a per- 
sonal investigation into all the circum- 
stances. The Inspector prepared his Re- 
port, and this Report was submitted to 
the Agricultural Committee of the 
Council, which from time to time sat to 
consider these Reports, and whether any 
grant should be made and to what 
amount. Of the total sum voted, only 
£3,423 have been expended, but there 
is an additional sum of £5,000 asked for 
again this year, though of course the 
Privy Council knew nothing of this in 
the first instance. Without attempting 
to enumerate the places to which grants 
have been made, I may say that the 
grants have been pretty generally scat- 
tered throughout the country, in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Wales. 

Mr. H. GARDNER :I do not gather 
whether the Government intend to ask 
for any further sum beyond £5,000. 

Viscount LEWISHAM: Not for 
this year. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee): I 
would ask the First Lord whether it 
is not expedient now to report Progress, 
seeing the amount and importance of 
the present Vote, upon which many 
matters may properly arise. The Scotch 
Votes have been disposed of in a very 
short space of time under circumstances 
to which I need not allude, and there 
is but a short interval left before the 
suspension of the sitting. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am obliged 
to the hon. and learned Gentleman for 
the suggestion, but I would remind him 
that the understanding was that the 
whole of Class 2 should be disposed of 
with the exception of the Vote for the 
Scotch Fishery Board, and I must ask 
the Committee to carry out this under- 
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taking. Iam not aware of any im, 
portant question likely to arise in con 
nection with the present Vote which 
should prevent us from going on with 
it. I think the Committee will 

that it is desirable the Vote should be 
taken. If there is any important matter 
in relation to administration that hon. 
Members desire to raise and do not find 
the opportunity on this Vote, I will go 
so far as to say that I will endeavour to 
secure them an opportunity in the dis- 
cussion upon the Agricultural Depart- 
ment Bill. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON: I do not 
admit there was anything like the 
agreement mentioned arrived at; but, 
however, if we take the Vote now, the 
right hon. Gentleman must not be sur- 
prised if we seek an opportunity of 
raising questions in which we are in- 
terested upon the Report stage. 

*Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.): I will not detain the Com- 
mittee at length with a subject I desire 
to raise upon this Vote. I have put 
down a notice for the reduction of the 
Vote in order to raise one or two points 
in relation to the administration of the 
Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act; 
and I will carry out my intention rather 
in the shape of putting queries than in 
making a formal speech. I will ask 
the noble Lord if anything has been 
done to carry out the recommendation 
of the Departmental Committee by 
placing the disease of tuberculosis 
among those in respect of which cattle 
are required to be slaughtered. This 
is a disease which, as evidence has 
shown, can not only be communicated 
from one animal to another, but from 
animais to mankind. I lay stress on 
the point, having in view the fact that 
evidence is not wanting to show that 
tuberculosis has been communicated to 
young children through milk from cows 
affected with this disease. That there 
is a considerable increase in acute 
tuberculosis among young children is 
admitted, and this, I think, is due to the 
fact of their being fed on milk from 
tuberculous cows, and this grows more 
alarming day by day as the season 
advances. I ask, therefore, is the 
Department going to carry out the 
recommendation of the Committee, and 
include this disease among those for 
what animals are slaughtered? ‘Then, 
we have lost large sums in Scotland from 
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the disease of pleuro-pneumonia. I am 
quite of opinion that in our present state 
of knowledge of this disease, the only 
remedy is the pole-axe—is to kill it out ; 
but alongside this summary method we 
ought to carry out some scientific system 
of investigation for the collection of 
certain data in relation of the disease, 
its causes, period of incubation, and 
development. I noticed in an Aberdeen 
paper, recently, an account of an interest- 
ing series of experiments carried out 
in South America by a Commission 
appointed to investigate the subject. 
This Commission carried out a large 
number of experiments in inoculation, 
and came to the conclusion that in 
inoculation, carried out on the Pasteur 
system, there might be found a remedy 
for this, as yet, incurable disease. I 
will not detain the Committee by going 
further into the subject. I will only 
a this other question to my noble 

riend, can he hold out any hope that 
the Government will give any en- 
couragement, pecuniary or otherwise— 
iy gd is preferable—to experiments 
or the purpose of discovering a remedy 
for this intricate, and, at the same time, 
dangerous disease, from which we in 
Scotland lose an enormous amount of 
money from time to time? 

Viscount LEWISHAM: I will convey 
the request of the hon. Member to the 
other Members of the Privy Council, 
but I may point out that dealing with 
tuberculosis is surrounded by all sorts 
of difficulties. As the hon. Member is, 
no doubt, well aware, chickens are a 
source from which the disease is carried 
as frequently as any other. As regards 
pleuro-pneumonia, the decision arrived 
at, so far as my recollection goes, by 
the Committee on the subject was, that 
there are three ways by which the 
disease may be dealt with—by isolation, 
inoculation and extirpation; and though 
inoculation has been found a great assist- 
ance, it has been found impossible to 
stamp out the disease by inoculation 
alone. 

*Dr. FARQUHARSON: The noble 
Lord is speaking of pleuro-pneumonia ? 

Viscount LEWISHAM: Yes. 

*Dr. FARQUHARSON : But chickens 
donot have pleuro-pneumonia. 

Viscount LEWISHAM: No; nor did 
I say they do have the disease. The first 
of my remarks referred to the hon. 
Member’s observations on tuberculosis. 


Dr. Farquharson 
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*Drx. FARQUHARSON: Children in 
arms are not in the habit of consuming 
many chickens; it is the milk from tu- 
berculous cows that does the mischief. 

*Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.): I 
am not going to raise any formal objec- 
tion; but as we may be going to set a 
precedeut for the conduct of business, it. 
is well to observe that on the Order 
Book for to-day Vote 7 in Class 2 does not. 
appear among business to be taken. On 
thecontrary, inthe Order Book for future 
days there are two Amendments down 
to the Vote, and this is an intimation to 
the House that Vote 7 in Class 2 is not 
intended to be taken to-day. If hon. 
Members will refer to the Orders, they 
will see that I am not misstating the 
position, and that it isa clear intimation 
that the Vote is not to be taken. We 
are now on Vote 7, and it is in- 
tended by the Government to proceed 
with it on the assumption that the 
words ‘‘ the remaining Votes in Class 2 ’” 
include a previous and postponed Vote. 
As I have said, I am not making a 
formal objection, but it is quite neces- 
sary that it should be clearly understood 
that we are not setting a precedent, and 
it would be well if the First Lord should 
give a distinct declaration to that effect ; 
otherwise, in proceeding counter to the 
intimation conveyed by the Order Book, 
we may be setting an example that on 
some future occasion may be followed 
and attended by serious objection. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I entirelyagree 
with the observations of the right hon. 
Gentleman. J am not responsible for the 
bringing forward of the notices on the 
Paper, but I accept fully the right hon. 
Gentleman’s view of the situation, and 
if any hon. Member feels there is any 
substantial objection to the Vote being 
taken now, Iwill not go on with it. Cer- 
tainly, it was my understanding to in- 
clude this Vote in éhe remaining Votes of 
Class 2 which were to be taken to-day, 
and I think this particular Vote was post- 
poned at the request of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite until after the Second Reading 
of the Agricultural Board Bill, ana, 
having carried out that undertaking, I 
did not think there was any substantial. 
objection to taking the Vote now. 

*Mr. CHILDERS: I expressly said 
that I took no formal objection. 

*Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) :. 
As a question of order that might beim- 
portant at another time, as these notices’ 
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appear on the Order Book among those 

otices of Motion for which no days are 
fixed, and as they concern this Vote, is 
it competent for the Committee to take 
this Vote now ? 

Taz CHAIRMAN: No doubt it is 
competent for the Committee to take 
the Vote as included in the business 
to be taken technically ; still, if any 
hon. Member objects, certainly the Vote 
ought not to be taken. 


Vote agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported upon 
Monday, June 17. 


Committee to sit again upon Monday, 
June 17. 


THE WHITSUNTIDE RECESS. 


*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I wish now to 
move ‘‘ That the House at its rising do 
adjourn till Monday, the 17th of June.” 
This date has been arrived at after some 
hesitation. At the same time, I wish to 
thank hon. Members on both sides of 
the House for the consideration they 
have shown to public business for the 
last two days, which makes it possible 
to propose a longer adjournment than I 
thought it right, under the circum- 
stances, to have a few days ago. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the House at its rising this day 
do adjourn to Monday, June 17.” 


*Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.): I 
think the House may congratulate Her 
Majesty’s Government both on the pro- 

ress made in the last day or two with 

usiness, and upon the decision arrived 
at to extend the holidays. But I rise 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman to be 
good enough to tell us what the business 
will be on Monday the 17th, and for the 
Morning Sitting on Tuesday. It is 
necessary to have this information, 
because notices will have to be given to- 
day. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I intended to 
rise immediately after the Adjournment 
Motion was carried, but I may as well 
state now what we purpose. On Mon- 
day and Tuesday we propose to take the 
Army and Navy Estimates, and on 
Thursday the Scotch Universities Bill. 
I think this will be convenient to the 
House, and I hope we shall get the 





Second Reading of that Bill. Imme-' past, so far as Supply is concerned. 
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diately after the House meets again I 
shall move that Government Orders of 
the Day and Notices of Motions shall 
take precedence of all other business on 
Tuesdays. I think the House will not 
be indisposed to yield us this. 

*Mr. CHILDERS: Reverting to three- 
o’clock sittings ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I wish with 
regard to that question to suit the con- 
venience of the House. The usual 
course is to revert to three o’clock 
sittings, but if hon. Members prefer a 
Morning Sitting the Government will 
raise no difficulties. The usual course- 
is undoubtedly to revert to the three 
o’clock sittings. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER ( Wolverhamp-- 
ton, E.): In relation to this point, I 
would ask the Government to consider 
how it affects the sittings of Committees.. 
The two o’clock sittings are very in- 
convenient for Members serving on 
Committees, and there are some im- 
portant Committees will be sitting on 
Tuesdays and Fridays for the remainder- 
of the Session. I wish to add another 
word or two by way of justification of 
the House before the public. It has 
been stated in the public Press within 
the last few days that Supply has never 
been in such a state of arrear as it is in 
at the present time. I am not going 
for a moment to say that we have made. 
any rapid progress with Supply. I am 
well aware that a large amount of time 
has been devoted to Supply in this as- 
compared with previous Sessions, and 
this raises a question which the House 
willsome day have to consider in cun- 
nection with Supply. But what I now 
wish to point out is that, whereas on 
July 9, 1888, Classes 1 and 2 of the Civil 
Service Votes, there were remaining 
83 Votes undisposed of, we have this 
year on June 4 only nine Votes remain- 
ing to be taken in Classes 1 and 2, and: 
we have also disposed of the Telegraphic 
Vote. Therefore, I think it is not fair 
after the tribute of praise we have had: 
from the Leader of the House for our 
critics in the public Press, who are 
always finding fault with the House of” 
Commons, and especially with the- 
Opposition, to say that public business 
is in a state of arrear this year as 
compared with former years. Public: 
business is more advanced before Whit- 
euntide this year than for many years. 
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I take the opportunity offered by this 
motion of asking the President 
of the Board of Trade, whether 


he can see his way to reconsider 
his decision as to legislation which was 
practically promised last year, for the 
“promotion of public safety in connection 
with railways. I heartily approve 


of taking Supply early in the Ses-- 


sion, and I think the state of business 
would justify the right hon. Gentleman 
in dealing with the question this Session. 
It seemed to me last year when this 
question was discussed, there were very 
few points of difference between those 
T have the honour to represent in this 
matter and the Board of Trade. I 
wish to acknowledge most cordially the 
great efforts made by the President of 
the Board of Trade during the last three 
years to clear off arrears of legis- 
lation in relation to his Department. 
When at the close of the Session we 
reckon up the Departmental Bills the 
right hon. Gentleman has succeeded in 
passing, I do not think any Depart- 
ment will be able to show a better 
record. But while making this acknow- 
ledgment, I must really complain that 
legislation to which I am referring did 
not have a foremost place in the right 
hon. Gentleman’s programme, legisla- 
tion that is imperatively demanded by 
all the railway employés in the country, 
and which, it can be proved to demon- 
stration from the official documents of 
the Board of Trade, would in all 
human probability result in a sensible 
diminution of the sstill terrible 
list of deaths and injuries. I 
regret that the right hon. Gentleman 


should have given precedence to such’ 


Bills as the Merchant Shipping Tonnage 
Bill, the Merchant Colours Bill, and 
others. We are not asking, as the 
right hon. Gentleman very well knows, 
that the Board of Trade should take 
upon itself the duties of railway manage- 
ment. In urging that the Board of 
Trade should take power to enforce its 
recommendations, I shall not be met by 
that antiquated argument. It is about 
as rational as to say that Local Authori- 
ties turn themselves into architects and 
builders when they insist on certain 
standards of sanitation. Again and 
again, when I and others have called 
attention to the causes of serious acci- 
dents, the right hon. Gentleman is 
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forced to admit the Board of Trade has 
no power to remove them. The Re- 
turns of the past year add many reasons 
for the passing of such a measure. 
Again and again has the Department 
pointed out to the Directors of ‘Scotch 
lines the serious risks of marshallin 

mixed trains with goods vans | 
waggons in front of passenger carriages, 
but the warnings were disregarded, and 
we had an accident on the Highland line 
that might have been attended with 
serious loss of life, but happily the 
saloon and other carriages which were 
dashed down an embankment were 
empty. Then there is the question of 
communication between passengers and 
drivers and guards. The opinion of the 
Board is that means of communication 
should be made compulsory with regard 
to all trains, not limiting it to trains 
that proceed 20 miles without stopping. 
There was an instance on the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire line, where 
an accident at Hyde Junction, accom- 
panied by serious loss of life and 
injury, would, in all human pro- 
bability, have been prevented had 
there been communication between 
passengers aud driver. There was no 
point last year to which the right hon. 
Gentleman agreed more fully than as to 
level crossings, and when I recently put 
a question as to two cases that I have 
frequently brought beforethis House, he 
must have been dissatisfied at having to 
reply that he still had no power. One 
was the typical case of Todmorden 
Junction on the Lancashire and York- 
shire Railway. The Board of Trade 
and the Local Board of Todmorden 
have for years pressed on the Directors 
the necessity of erecting a bridge or 
constructing a subway to communicate 
between platforms at a junction where 
three thousand passengers interchange 
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daily. So also at the Miiford 
Haven Station of the Great Western 
Railway, where there has _ been 


loss of life, the railway company 
will not erect a bridge for the protection 
of their servants and of the public. In 
this case the conduct of the railway 
company seems to me to be a disgrace- 
ful instance of the misuse of a monopoly, 
for they are using their power and the 
knowledge of the danger for the pur- 
pose of extorting from the inhabitants a 
contribution towards the building of a 
bridge which in ordinary consideration 
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for the protection of life the company 
ought to have constructed long ago 
themselves. Ido not wish to detain the 
House beyond establishing the im- 

ortance of the subject I am raising. 

may say that I speak on behalf of the 
great body of railway servants in the 
country, and the right hon. Gentleman 
will bear me out when I say that it is 
not quite my fault that I had not a 
previous opportunity of bringing this 
subject before the House. There are 
many matters I might touch on as show- 
ing the necessity for extending the 
powers of the Board of Trade. There 
is the question of couplings. The Re- 
turn which the right hon. Gentleman 
promised last year cannot be completed 
from the fact that nearly half the 
wagons used on railways are the 
property of private owners, and are 
not registered or under the control of 
the Board or of the companies, and 
it is impossible to obtain the facts in 
regard to them. That in itself is a 
serious danger. In regard to overtime 
work, there we now, in Lord De La 
Warr’s Returns, ample material to deal 
with that question. In the early part 
of this year we had a case of revolt- 
ing cruelty, the death of a miserable 
fog man from this overtime work. 
I would suggest that if the right hon. 
Gentleman contemplates legislation on 
the point, he should approach it from 
the same point of view as the law 
regarding the undermanning of a ship. 
The Secretary to the Board of Trade 
very properly replied to the railway 
company, when they made the excuse 
that they had not a sufficient number 
of trained fogmen, it is the duty of the 
company to provide a sufficient number 
of men for the purpose. The Board of 
Trade might compel additions to the 
staff, where in the view of the Inspector 
such additions are necessary for safety. 
I owe an apology to the House for 
detaining it so long, but I must plead 
the importance of the subject to many 
thousand railway servants who have a 
right to be heard on a matter in which 
the safety of their lives is concerned. 
Many petitions have been presented to 
the House on the subject, and I am sure 
Members on both sides are anxious to 
give fair consideration to the claims of 
a body of men who give to their work 
a high degree of intelligence and a still 
higher degree of loyalty to duty, men 
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to whose hardships and patient endur- 
ance we have again and again owed our’ 
get er from the gravest dangers. 

gladly recognize the good legisla- 
tive work for which the President 
of the Board of Trade has this Session 
been conspicuous, and if he can add to 
that work the carrying through of a 
Bill for the better regulation of railways, 
he will accomplish a work that will be 
the means of saving many lives, give 
general satisfaction, and I think I may 
add he will not meet with opposition 
from any section of the House. 

*Sr MICHAEL HICKS BEACH: 
I have no right to complain that 
the hon. Member has taken the oppor- 
tunity of bringing this matter for- 
ward nor of his manner of doing so. 
He was prevented by an accident for 
which nobody is responsible from. 
calling attention to the subject on a 
previous occasion. If I decline to enter 
into the matters he has raised it is not 
from any disrespect to him or want of 
appreciation of the importance of the 
subject, but simply beceuse I have very 
little to say in regard to it. I am not. 
quite, I think, in agreement with the 
view expressed by the hon. Member as. 
to the increase of danger to railway 
servants and the travelling public, and 
the degree to which legislation would 
remove it. I think that the record 
for 1888 will show a decided improve- 
ment in the number of accidents, and I 
very much doubt whether such acci- 
dents as did occur could have been 
obviated by anything Parliament could 
do as the hon Member anticipates. A. 
very strong force of public opinion is 
now brought to bear upon railway 
authorities through the agency of this- 
House, the Press, and the Board of Trade, 
and it is to that public opinion that I 
rather trust for the removal of evils. 
With regard to overtime, I am inclined 
to think that remedial legislation is not 
possible, and that publicity alone can 
effect the cure of any evils that exist. 
With reference to other matters, however, 
I admit that it would be possible to alter 
and improve the law, and if there were 
any reasonable chance of a measure 
being adequateiy discussed at this period 
of the Session I should certainly pro- 
duce one. But, having regard to what 
has passed this Session and to what 
is yet to come, I could not hold out any 
hope that I shall be able to deal with. 
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the subject this year. I have not over- 
looked it, however, and I have a measure 
on the stocks which I hope to make 
public in one way or another, either 
during the present Session or during the 
autumn, so that the principles of the 
Bill may receive that criticism and dis- 
-cussion which ought to be bestowed upon 
them by the railway authorities, the 
railway servants and the public. In 
this way I hope to put the question ina 
shape in which. it will be ripe for legisla- 
‘tion next year. 

*Mz. BOWEN ROWLANDS (Cardi- 
ganshire): Before the question is put I 
desire again to ask the Government 
even now at this late hour, to reconsider 
their position in regard to the Commis- 
sion on the Welsh Sunday Closing Act, 
which position has given rise to the 
greatest dissatisfaction throughout the 
Principality. Let it be clearly under- 
‘stood that neither I or the Welsh 
people desire to make any complaint as 
‘to the personal qualifications of any of 
the distinguished gentlemen who have 
‘been appointed to the Commission. 
But it is of the utmost importance not 
only that the Commission should act 
impartially in this matter, but that they 
should have the confidence of the 

eople. It is with great regret that the 
Welsh people find that no one conver- 
‘sant with the Welsh language has been 
appointed on the Commission. It is 
‘true the Secretary speaks Welsh, but 
that is only an admission that a know- 
ledge of the language is desirable, and 
there is an earnest desire that there 
should be a knowledge of the language 
upon the Commission itself. Another 
grievance is that, although Noncon- 
formists 
‘Wales, not a single Nonconformist is to 
be found among the Commissioners. 
Among the Commissioners is a gentle- 
man of high position and character in 
the person of Lord Emlyn, but at the 
same time it must be remembered that 
when he sat in this House he was one 
-of the two Welsh Members who voted 
against the Welsh Sunday Closing Bill 
and I think he expressed his opinion by 
speech against themeasure. Lord Emlyn 
not re-elected ; his views are not in was 
harmony with the Nonconformists, who 
form the great majority of his former 
constituents, and we know how con- 
tinued opposition hardens and crystalizes 
opposing sentiments. There is great 
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Commissioner in whom the Welsh 
people have confidence for the im- 
artial consideration of this matter. 
need not go through the list of 
Commissioners, but I may say that 
I do not know that they possess special 
qualifications unless ignorance of the 
Welsh language is a qualification. With 
one of them, Mr. Horatio Lloyd, I have 
the honour of personal acquaintance, 
and for him personally I have the 
asics respect. His selection as a 
ommissioner is, however, unfortunate 
on another ground, for he has indulged 
in sweeping assertions as to what 
he believes to be a vicious charac- 
teristic of the Welsh people. I again 
urge upon the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary the desirability of 
adding to the Commission two gentle- 
men possessing the qualifications I have 
referred to. It is matter of deep regret 
that we have not the services of Lord 
Herschell on the Commission. It was 
after consultation between Members of 
both sides representing Welsh con- 
stituencies, that the unanimous desire 
was evinced that Lord Herschell should 
be asked to serve as Chairman, and I 
can assure the fright hon. Gentleman 
that when a Member from either side 
waited upon him in relation to the matter, 
it was merely to urge this modest request, 
and certainly with no intention of in- 
fringing, as he seems to suppose, the high 
prerogative of his office. Perhaps I may 
take this opportunity of asking if Lord 
Herschell had accepted the Chairman- 
ship of the Vaccination Commission at 
the time when the deputation waited 
upon the right hon. Gentleman? If he 
had not then, I cannot understand why 
the right hon. Gentleman should ignore 
the suggestion pressed upon him by the 
united Welsh representatives. 

*Mr. T. ELLIS (Merionethshire): I 
wish to endorse the complaint of my 
hon. Friend. The circumstances attend- 
ing the appointment of this Commission 
made it specially necessary to take care 
to constitute a Commission acceptable 
to the general body of the Welsh 
people. The Act was attacked in a 
series of anonymous articles in a Tory 
paper in Cardiff. Wales and its repre- 
sentatives cared little for the attacks of 
a paper which habitually attacks Welsh 
institutions. The request for a Royal 
Commission came not from Wales, but 
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from the Tory Member for a Lancashire 
Borough who owns the paper which made 
the attacks on the Welsh Sunday Closing 
Act. This request was forthwith granted. 
The requests of Welsh Members to the 
Government are, as a rule, refused, 
while the request of a Tory Member on 
a subject relating to Wales is granted 
immediately, although he has no con- 
nection with Wales except such as he 
derives from the ownership of a Tory 
newspaper published in the Principality. 
In appointing a Commission that the 
Welsh people did not ask for or want, 
it was incumbent on the right hon. 
Gentleman to appoint one that was, at 
any rate fair and reasonable, and which 
would command the assent, respect, and 
confidence of the Principality. But 
what did he do? He appointed one 
Gentleman connected as a landlord with 
Wales—not a Welshman himself, but 
once @ representative of a Welsh con- 
stituency in this House. This Gentle- 
man was the only Welsh Member who 
opposed the Sunday Closing Act; and 
his own county, part of which he owns, 
marked its sense of his conduct by re- 
jecting his candidature on the earliest 
possible opportunity. Who are the other 
four Commissioners? One of them is 
an old Member of this Honse, who was 
defeated by the hon. Gentleman who 
asked for this Commission, and to whom 
the Government so willingly granted the 
inquiry. This Gentleman was, I suppose, 
put on the Commission as a sort of con- 
solation for defeat. He is the only 
Member of the Commission known to 
have any sympathy with the political 
and religious views of the vast majority 
of the Welsh people. The other three 
Members of the Commission, though 
the Home Secretary says they have not 
peniety expressed their views on the 

unday Olosing question, are known in 
Wales as strong and in some cases bitter 
opponents of the views of the majority 
of the Welsh people. One of them isa 
County Court Judge figuring largely in 
Unionist circles at Chester, and another 
is a Chairman of Quarter Sessions in a 
neighbouring Tory county. If the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary 
had gone into the highways and wher- 
ever he could in England and Scotland, 
he could not have found four public men 
more objectionable to the Welsh people 
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It seems to me that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman could very easily have found 
County Court Judges in Wales who 
would command the respect of the 
Welsh people of all shades of political 
and religious opinion. Would the right 
hon. Gentleman like the question of the 
Union between England and Ireland, or 
the question of the existence of the 
House of Lords, to be entrusted to a 
Commission composed of advanced 
Radicals hostile to those institutions, 
and including Mr. Davitt and the hon. 
Member for Cork? In the opinion of 
the Welsh people this Commission is 
composed in much the same way. 
Though I do not suppose we shall make 
any impression on the Government 
on this occasion. I am glad my hon. 
and learned Friend has taken the 
opportunity of giving expression to the 
deep and bitter dissatisfaction felt by 
the Welsh people with the constitution 
of this Commission. 

*Mr. J. M. MACLEAN (Oldham) : 
The hon. Gentleman who has just spoken 
has made several allusions to me which 
were rather uncalled for. He has attri- 
buted this Commission to my inter- 
ference. It is quite true that I asked a 
question on this subject, but I had 
absolutely no communication with Minis- 
ters before putting the question, and I 
think I shall be borne out in that by 
the Home Secretary when he addresses 
the House. The hon. Gentleman has 
said that a number of articles have 
appeared in a paper of which I am 
part proprietor attacking Sunday Clos- 
ing in Wales. That is perfectly true, 
but those articles were not written from 
a partizan point of view, but were 
the reports of a Commissioner ap- 
pointed to find out the facts in 
regard to the actual working of the Act. 
My sole reason for interfering was not 
simply that these articles had appeared 
in the newspaper with which I am con- 
nected, but it was based on the fact 
that these articles made such an impres- 
sion upon disinterested men in Wales 
that Lord Aberdare said that they con- 
vinced him the Act ought to be repealed, 
and that if a Bill for that purpose were 
brought in he could not vote against it. 
A similar effect was produced upon Mr. 
Justice Grantham and others. I knew 
that the Welsh Members would never 
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therefore put the question on the Paper, 
which drew from the Home Secretary 
the announcement that this Commission 
would be appointed. It is perfectly true 
that Mr. Hibbert, who was once my op- 

nent at Oldham, is on the Commission, 
But he is an honourable man—one of 
the stamp who, when appointed on such 
a Commission, forget their politics, and 
try to do what is fairand right. I wish 
that Welsh Members on the other side 
would occasionally act in the same spirit. 
It is not for me to defend the composition 
of the Commission, but it seems as if 
nothing would content the two hon. 
Members who have spoken but a Com- 
mission composed entirely of Welsh 
dissenting ministers. 

Mr. MATTHEWS : The observations 
of the hon. Member for Merionethshire 
leave the matter in a very peculiar 

sition. While the two Welsh Members 
on declared that the people of Wales 
do not care for this Commission, they 
have occupied the time of the House of 
Commons with questions as to who 
the Chairman of the Commission is to be. 
I have been blamed because Lord Her- 
schell was not appointed Chairman of 
the Commission, but I am not aware 
that the noble Lord, for whom I have 
the highest respect, speaks Welsh ; and 
he therefore failed in what hon. Members 
opposite consider an essential accom- 
plishment. I take the blame upon my- 
self for not attaching to the representa- 
tions made to me with regard to Lord 
Herschell that grave significance which 
I now understand is attached toit. I 
should have had the greatest pleasure 
in appointing Lord Herschell, but the 
President of the Local Government | 
Board, who was perhaps more wide 
awake, secured him for another Com- 
mission before I could make the applica- 
tion, and Lord Herschell could not sit 
on two Commissions at once. I spent 
two weeks of intense mental anguish in 
trying to discover five men who were 
not committed on this Sunday Closing 
Question, but unfortunately the noise 
of this agitation for Sunday Closing 
had so filled the country that I 
could only find three such men. 
The Chairman was one of those. He is 
a man of very great business faculties 
and of positive integrity. County Court 
Judge Horatio Lloyd is a man of im- 
partiality, who is not committed on this 
question, and who has a considerable 
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familiarity with the habits and wishes. 
of the people of the Principality. 
hardly know what amount of education. 
is necessary, in the opinion of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, to enable a person 
to know Welsh wishes. Sir R. Har- 
mage is a man of singular calmness. 
and impartiality. Heis one of my per- 
sonal friends, and I have often admired 
this Gentleman’s legal knowledge and 
acumen. With regard to the other 
members of the Commission, I appointed 
two gentlemen who had committed 
themselves, one on one side and the 
other on the other. I thought Mr.. 
Hibbert was a most desirable person to. 
serve on this Commission ; he had voted 
in favour of Sunday closing and local. 
option, and his record was therefore 
immaculate. The fifth member had 
committed himself on the other side. 
The only endeavour has been to ap- 
point a fair Oommission, who will 
secure the confidence of all who 
desire a full and impartial inquiry. 


Str W. Lawson rose to speak. 


*Mr. W. H. SMITH (interrupting) : 
I would remind hon. Members that 
unless the Motion for the Adjournment 
is taken by ten minutes to seven, no 
adjournment will be possible. | 

Sm W. LAWSON (Cumberland, 
Cockermouth): I do not wish to inter- 
fere with the adjournment, but I want 
to make one appeal to the right hon. 
Gentleman. He has said that when the 
House meets again he intends to take 
the Tuesdays. The right hon. Gentle- 
man will only get four hours a 
week in that way. The Government 
are strong, and have got onso well with 
their business that I venture to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman to be merciful and 
just to leave the private Members their 
little ewe lambs. 


Question put, and agreed to 


OFFICIAL SECRETS [EXPENSES]. 
(No. 97.) 
Resolution reported : 


‘* That it is expedient to authorize the pay- 
ment, out of moneys to be provided by Parlia- 
ment, of the expenses of the Prosecution in 
Scotland or Ireland of a misdemeanour under 
any Act of the present Session to prevent the 
eae of official Docnments and Informa- 

ion,’ 


Resolution agreed to. 
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POLITICAL OFFICES PENSIONS ACT 
(1869) REPEAL BILL. (No. 77.) 


Order for resuming adjourned de- 
bate on Second Reading (24th May), 
read, and discharged. 


Bill withdrawn. 


PUBLIC INCOME AND EXPENDITURE, 
1888-9. 


Return ordered, 


“Of Analyzed Account of the Public Income 
and Expenditure for the year ending on the 
31st of March, 1889 (in continuation of Parlia- 
mentary Paper, No. 293, of Session 1888),’’—- 
(Mr. Hubbard.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 


That they have passed a Bill, in- 
tituled ‘‘ An Act to amend the practice 
and proceedings of the Court of 
Chancery of the County Palatine of 
Durham.” Palatine Court of Durham 
Bill (Lords). 

Also, a Bill, intituled “‘An Act for 
amending and consolidating the enact- 
ments relating to Arbitration.” Arbitra- 
tion Bill (Lords). 


ARBITRATION BILL (LORDS). 


Read the first time; to be read a 
second time upon Monday 17th June, 
and to be printed. (Bill 267.) 


ASSIZES RELIEF BILL. 
Lords Amendments to be considered 
upon Monday, 17th June, and to be 
printed. (No. 268.) 


MOTION. 
—~o——— 
BI-METALLISM. 


Mr. CHAPLIN (Sleaford) submitted 
the following Motion, which he had 
upon the Paper : 


‘That this House considers that the recent 
divergence in the value of the precious metals 
is prejudicial in the highest degree to the 
finances and the Government of India, and 
thatit seriously adds to the difficulties of trade 
between the United Kingdom and countries 
which possess a silver standard ; it is further of 
opinion that the divergence has been primarily 
due to the monetary charges which occurred 
upon the Continent, and to the abandonment of 
the bi-metallic system which had prevailed in 
certain European countries prior to 1873; it has 
also viewed with great regret the recent and 
prolonged depression in trade and agriculture, 
and the consequent irregularity of employment 
for vast numbers of the population to which it 
believes that these changes have contributed in 
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Majesty’s Government the importance o 
sulting the chief commercial nations, such as 
Germany and the United States, together with 
France and other countries which comprise the 
Latin Union, as to their readiness to join with 
the United Kingdom in a conference for the 
yan of considering whether and how far a 
-metallic system. can be re-established by 
international agreement in the interest of all 
the nations and communities concerned.” 
The right hon. Gentleman said,—Sir, I 
feel that I owe an apology tothe House 
for having undertaken to introduce this 
question to its notice, and more particu- 
larly at a time which I fear is equally 
inconvenient to many hon. Members, as 
it is unfortunate for the Motion now 
before the House. Moreover, I could 
have wished that it had fallen to the lot 
of some one among the number of those 
eminent financial authorities whom we 
are able to reckon in this House, or, at 
all events, to some Member of greater 
Parliamentary position and influence 
than myself. for, Sir, I have never 
attempted to disguise for a moment 
from myself, whether it be with regard 
to the multitude of subjects which it 
touches, and the number and great 
variety of the questions which it may 
effect, or to its intricate and complicated 
character and the difficulty of making it 
thoroughly understood, or to the exact 
and possible scope of its effects if the 
views of bi-metallists should prevail, 
that this is essentially a question which 
ought not to be dealt with on any light 
or insufficient grounds. The Motion 
which I have placed on the Paper refers 
to the Report of the Currency Commis- 
sion, and I wish to correct, in the first 
place, a wide misappreheusion which 
appears to prevail as to the conclusions 
which were arrived at by the Commis- 
sioners in their Reports, of which I may 
remind the House that there are three. 
Now, I have seen it constantly stated 
and sometimes in quarters which I con- 
fess not a little surprised me, that in 
regard to the various matters which were 
committed to their inquiry the Commis- 
sioners were hopelessly divided in their 
opinions. My right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in reply to 
a question put to him on the 2nd of 
April by the hon. Member for North 
Kensington, fell intothis error himself. 
He was asked by my hon. Friend 
whether his attention had been drawn 
to the declaration of the Indian Goveru- 
ment in the Budget statement for the 
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year, namely :—‘‘ That no solution of 
the currency question is possible without 
international agreement.” And he 
zeplied as follows :— 

‘¢ Tf the hon. Member means by the ‘ currency 
question’ the question of bi-metallism, then it 
is true that no solution is possible without 
international agreement. But the point is 
whether it would be possible even with inter- 
national agreement. That is a question upon 
which the Royal Commission is hopelessly 
divided.” 
Now, Sir, I venture to say that that 
expression of opinion on the part of my 
right hon. Friend, as I will prove to the 
House in a moment, is an absolutely 
misleading and inaccurate statement. 
For that is precisely one of the points, 
and a most important point it is, upon 
which the Commissioners, so far frem 
being hopelessly divided, one and all of 
them put their names to paragraphs in 
which they were absolutely unanimous 
in opinion. That Commission was ap- 
pointed to inquire into four things in 
particular—firstly, as to the causes of 
the recent divergence in the relative 
value of the precious metals; secondly, 
into the consequences which had followed 
upon that divergence, and whether they 
were causing permanent and important 
evils ; thirdly, if that was found to be 
the case, whether a remedy was possible ; 
and, fourthly, if a remedy was possible, 
whether it would be expedient in the 
general interests to adopt it. Now, Bir, 
with regard to the first and third of 
these points, it is only necessary to turn 
to two or three paragraphs of the Report 
itself to ascertain without doubt the 
views of the Commissioners. I do not 
wish to delay the House for a moment 
louger than I can help, but they must 
forgive me if I quote three short para- 
graphs upon these points, for it is a 
matter of the first importance. With 
regard to the first point, the views of 
the Commissioners will be found in 

aragraphs 192 and 198 of Part I. of the 

eport. In paragraph 192 there occurs 
this passage :— 

“Undoubtedly the date which forms the 
dividing line between an epoch of approximate 
fixity in the relative value of gold and silver 
and one of marked instability is the year when 
the bi-metallic system, which had previously 
been in force in the Latin Union, ceased to be 
in full operation ; and we are irresistibly led to 
the conclusion that the operation of that 
system, established as it was in countries the 
population and commerce of which were con- 





siderable, exerted a material influence upon the 
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relative value of the two metals. So long as 
that system was enforced we think that, not- 
withstanding the changes in the production 
and use of the precious metals, it kept the 
market price of silver approximately steady at 
the ratio fixed by law between them—namely,. 
15} to 1.” 


And, again, in Section 198 they say— 

“‘The action of the Latin Union in 1873 

broke the link between silver and gold which 
had kept the price of the former, as measured 
by the latter, constant at about the legal ratio ; 
and when this link was broken the silver 
market was open to the influence of all the 
factors which go to affect the price of a com- 
modity.”’ 
That paragraph was signed by all the 
12 Commissioners, and it shows, I think, 
pretty clearly what were their views as 
to the causes of the divergence. What 
do they say as to the possibility of a 
remedy? It will be found in Section 
107 of Part 2 of the Report. It is as 
follows— 

‘The first step towards answering the 
inquiry we have proposed’ to ourselves is to 
determine the subsidiary question whether a 
bi-metallic arrangement could create and main- 
tain a stable ratio between silver and gold. 
We think that in any conditions fairly to be 
contemplated in the future, so far as we can 
forecast them from the experience of the past, 
a stable ratio might be maintained if thenations 
we have alluded to were to accept and strictly 
adhere to bi-metallism at the suggested ratio. 
We think thatif in all these countries gold and 
silver could be freely coined, and thus become 
exchangeable against commodities at the fixed 
ratio, the market value of silver, as measured 
by gold, would conform to that ratio and not 
vary to any material extent.” 


That paragraph again is adopted by all 
the Commissioners, and I am quite 
unable therefore to perceive the hopeless 
division of opinion of which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer spoke. And the only 
modification of that view is to be found 
in a Memorandum at the end of Part 2, 
in which two of the Commissioners out. 
of the 12, the Member for London Uni- 
versity and Mr. Birch, expressed their 
doubts as to the permanent stability of 
any given ratio, although even they 
admit that it could and probably would 
be maintained for a very considerable 
time. Where the Commissioners differed, 
and the only respect in which they 
differed, so far as 1 know, was in this— 
namely, the gravity of some of the evils 
which were alleged, and the expediency 
of the remedy which we proposed. Six 
of the Commissioners, of whom I had 
the honour to be one, were of opinion 


' that the evils in question were of amagni- 
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tude to call for a remedy and to call for 
it without delay. The remaining six, 
upon the other hand, while admitting 
the existence of many of the evils, and 
denying none of them, and while ac- 
knowledging in those cases, even where 
they had doubts, that they deserved the 
gravest consideration, yet were of 
opinion that some of them had not been 
proved to their entire satisfaction, and 
consequently they were afraid of pro- 
posing the remedy which we recommend, 
although they acknowledged it was 
possible and would probably be efficacious 
The House, then, will perceive that on 
the two principal points of the inquiry, 
around which in the past the bi-metallic 
controversy has been chiefly waged, the 
Commissioners, so far from being hope- 
lessly divided, have been shown to be 

ractically unanimous in opinion. That 
is one misapprehension to which I was 
anxious to call attentiop at the outset, 
and another is this. In Section 120 of 
Part 2 of the Report there will be found 
a statement which is vouched for by the 
President and five other members of the 
Commission, as one of the reasons 
against the adoption of bi-metallism, to 
this effect—namely— 

“ That the change which we propose is tremen- 
dous, and that the novelty of our proposal in it- 
selfis sufficient to excite apprehensions which 
might not be without danger.” 

Again, Sir, I venture to say, with all 
possible respect, that that is a statement 
which is eminently and entirely calcu- 
lated to mislead. I affirm distinctly, 
and I challenge contradiction, that it is 
an entire mistake to suppose that there 
is anything whatever new in what is 
called bi-metallism. On the contrary, 
although it is perfectly true that in this 
country we adopted a gold standard and 
became mono-metallic ourselves in 1816, 
ree to which we were always distinct] 
i-metallic or in the enjoyment of a sil- 
ver standard, yet bi-metallism existed all 
that time upon the Continent, and we in 
England lived, and all the business of 
the world was conducted, under the full 
effects and advantages of a bi-metallic 
system, which were felt and were uni- 
versal in all the commercial countries 
of the world for the whole of the present 
century, and, indeed, in one form or 
another for a period long before that, 
probably at least 200 years prior to 
1878. The only novelty in our propo- 
sition, if novelty indeed it is at all, 
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is this — that England should take 


the lead in asking other nations to con- : 
sider whether it would be possible in the: 


general interest to revert to such 
a system, with advantage to all 
the communities concerned ; and, if that 
were so, that she should join with 
them in the endeavour to arrive at a 
common understanding for the purpose. 
Si , it appeared to me that these were 
two very common and prominent mis- 
apprehensions, which I should do well 
to clear up at the outset. And now I 
think, perhaps, that in order to make 
myself intelligible to hon. Members, 
some of whom, it is possible, may not 
have thoroughly studied this question 
for themselves, that I ought to preface 
what I have to say by a reference, how- 
ever brief, to the history of this ques- 
tion in the past. Having done that, I 
will explain exactly what the bi-metallic 
system was, which prevail up to 18738. 
Thirdly, I will show the circumstances 
under which it came to an end, and the 
consequences which have followed upon 
its abandonment; and fourthly, I will 
put before the House what it is that we 
propose. Now, with regard to the first 
of these points. It will not be necessary 
for me, I hope, to go back further than 
the beginning of the present century at 
all events, and within the limits of 
that period. The history of the question 
is very briefly this. From as far 
back as 1803 up to 1873 the Mint of 
France, and from 1865 to 1873 the Mints 
of certain countries on the Continent 
belonging to what was known as the 
Latin Union, in which France also was 
included, were open to the free coinage 
of silver—that is to say, to the unlimited 
coinage of silver as well as to the coin- 
age of gold. The countries which com- 
posed the Latin Union were five— 
namely, France, Belgium, Spain, Italy, 
and afterwards Greece. And their 
Mints were compelled by law to convert 
into coin all the silver and all the gold 
that was brought to them at a given 
weight and fineness. The effect of that 
law was to establish a fixed proportionate 
value, or, as is more technically termed, 
a fixed ratio between them; that ratio 
at the time being in the proportion of 
15} of silver to one of gold. All the 
silver thus converted in coin became 
legal tender money, available for the dis- 
charge of debts to any amount within 
the limits of the several States of 
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the Union, equally with gold, at the 
ratio which was fixed law. The results 
of that system were as follows :—In the 
first place, it gave to silver a position and 
@ value as legal tender money equally 
with gold at the legal ratio; secondly, 
the ratio never varied except within the 
narrowest limits, but remained practi- 
cally steady from the beginning of the 
contury up till 1873; and, thirdly, 
although the practice of the system was 
limited to the five countries, the effects 
of the system were universal, and were 
felt and were enjoyed by every civilized 
country in the world. Indeed, as a 
matter of fact, as one of our witnesses 
ae out to the Commission, we in 

ngland for all those years were living 
under bi-metallism, though we might 
not know it, just as surely as our fore- 
fathers lived under the laws of gravita- 
tion prior tothe time of Newton, although 
they did not know it either. Now, that 
was the system which was known as 
bi-metallism. It existed in France, as 
T have shown, almost from the com- 
‘mencement of the present century, be- 
ginning in 1803, and it continued to 
prevail both in France, and the other 
-eountries I have named, from 1865 up 
till 1873, without cessation. Unfortu- 
nately, however, in 1873, or, to be strictly 
-accurate, shortly before that date, some- 
thing happened which ultimately led to 
‘the abandonment of that system; and 
what is a curious and most remarkable 
-coincidence—and I beg the House to 
ebserve it—is this: that concurrently 
with the disappearance of bi-metallism 
‘there set in a period of severe, prolonged, 
-and unprecedented depression in almost 


every tradeand industry youcan mention, 


both here and on the Continent, and for 
which no human being has ever yet been 
able to assign any other valid or suffi- 
cient reason ; and with regurd to which, 
though I gladly admit there have been 
some signs of improvement lately, yet 
with regard to many others, and notably 
the cotton industry, the agricultural in- 
-dustry as a whole, andI fear I must add 
the iron industry, there has been con- 
‘tinued depression from that period up to 
‘the present. Now, what ultimately led to 
‘its abandonment was the demonetization 
of silver by Germany. Germany, which 
had previously had a purely silver cur- 
rency, determined to convert her silver 
currency into agold one. A favourable 
opportunity was presented by the pay- 
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ment of the enormous indemnity by 
France to Germany at the close of the 
Franco-German war, and the German 
policy in that respect was accordingly 
carried out with results which it is 
absolutely certain were neither foreseen 
nor contemplated at the time. Large 
quantities of the silver which had been 
withdrawn from circulation in pursuance 
of this policy in Germany were brought 
to the French and Belgian mints, who 
were bound by law to coin them. 
Enormous quantities of silver in con- 
sequence were coined in this way at the 
French and Belgian mints in the course 
of asingle yearalone. There gold was 
leaving them and being exported to Ger- 
many at the same time, the greater part 
either going directly or indirectly from 
France, and these two countries natur- 
ally became apprehensive lest they 
should be left with silver alone. A 
convention of the States of the Latin 
Union accordingly was summoned, the 
general result of which was that it was 
decided in the month of January, 1874, 
to limit the annual coinage of silver to 
a fixed amount in each of the five coun- 
tries in future. The free coinage of 
silver, therefore, and that is the 
cardinal point, without which it 
became impossible to maintain the 
fixed ratio in future, was suspended at 
that date, and from that moment 
the bi-metallic system ceased to exist. 
Well, now, Sir, I am quite aware that 
that is but an imperfect description of 
the history of the question in the past, 
but it may, perhaps, be sufficient to 
enable hon. Members to follow me in 
the arguments which I desire to submit 
to the House. I come then to the next 
point, and I want the House to consider 
what have been the consequences of 
these monetary changes, and the way in 
which various interests have been and 
| are being affected by them, both here 
,and in other countries in the world. 
These consequences, for the purposes of 
this discussion, have been, in my 
opinion, mainly two. They led, in the 
first place, to a marked appreciation of 
gold, and in the second, to a wide diver- 
gence in the relative values of the 
precious metals. With the permission 
of the House, I will deal for a short time 
with each of these consequences in 
turn. The fact of appreciation, I 
think, can scarcely be denied. In- 
j deed, it is only another name for 
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a general fall in the prices of com- 


modities, and that there has been 
such a general fall in a vast number of 
articles, since 1873, is a matter of fact 
and not of opinion. I do not mean to 
say that the whole fall in prices has been 
due, by any means, to appreciation alone, 
Other causes, no doubt, have contri- 
buted to that fall as well, and it is ime 
possible for anyone to decide precisely 
how much of the fall is owing to the 
one cause and how much to the other. 
But that some part, and probably a 
large part, is the result of appreciation 
[hardly think can be disputed. If it is, 
I should have to cite a whole host of 
witnesses, who are great authorities in 
support of that contention. The very 
first that I should call would be the 
ge Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

o one has expressed himself more 
emphatically or ably on that point than 
my right hon. Friend. Next I should 
take the authority of Mr. Giffen, who 
has maintained the same proposition ; 
and his opinion I regard as all the 
more important and impartial, for I have 
reason to know, though I do not at all 
despair of him in future, that he is not 
converted to the bi-metallic view, at all 
events at present. I might also quote 
the high authority of Lord Beaconsfield, 
who, in one of the last speeches that he 
made in the House of Lords, I think in 
the year 1879, expressly adopted the 
theory of the appreciation of gold. He 
was speaking in a debate on agricul- 
tural depression, in which he attributed 
the depression to three causes in parti- 
cular—bad harvests, foreign competi- 
tion, and the appreciation of gold. 
“Gold,” he said, after arguing the 
question minutely and at considerable 
length, ‘‘is every day appreciating in 
value, and as it appreciates in value the 
lower become prices. This, then, I think, 
is the third cause.”” Next I should cite 
the Report of Lord Iddesleigh’s Com- 
mission on the Depression of Trade. 
The Majority Report of that Com- 
mission was signed by 19 out of the 24 
Commissioners, and in their enumer- 
ation of the influences which had 
tended to produce depression they 
gave ‘‘a leading place,’ to use the 
language of the Report, to the fall in 
prices due to the appreciation of the 
standard of value. Finally I should 
come to the Report which we are en- 
gaged in discussing, in which all the 
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Commissioners, some in a greater and 
some in a less degree, acknowledge the 
fact of the appreciation of gold. Some 
people, I know, maintain that the 
fall may be altogether accounted for 
by a greatly increased production of 
commodities in all parts of the - world 
and by greatly increased facilities 
for their production. There are 
others, again—and that is the view 
of six of our colleagues on the Com- 
mission—who, while admitting that 
appreciation is undoubtedly a factor in 
the case, nevertheless attribute the chief 
part of the fall in prices to causes 
directly affecting commodities them- 
selves. In that contention it seems 
to me that they are met with two for- 
midable difficulties at once. They 
appear to forget that pari passu with 
increased production there has been a 
wide increase in the area of civiliza- 
tion and an immense addition to the 
population of the world; and there is 
certainly no proof that in proportion to 
the demand and to the increased popula- 
tion the supply of commodities to-day 
is greater than it ever was before. That: 
is one difficulty, and the other is this— 
Are we to suppose that none of these 
incentiveyto increased production were 
in operation, and that if they were in 
operation they had no effect prior to the 
year 1873? I cannot find the slightest 
proof either that the supply of commodi- 
ties generally has increased or that the 
cost of production has diminished at a 
greater rate in the 10 or 15 years which 
have elapsed since what is called the 
rupture of the bi-metallic par than was 
the case in other periods of like duration 
previous to that date On the contrary, 
it would seem to be absolutely certain 
that it was shortly after, and no doubt 
in consequence of the great discoveries 
of science, the invention of steam, of 
electricity, and the telegraph, that the 
most marked advances in production 
were apparent; and yet there is no 
record ot any general or permanent fall 
in prices such as that which we have 
seen of late. I acknowledge that facili- 
ties for production are habitually in- 
creasing, and the cost of production is 
constantly growing less; but these are 
factors which have been in operation 
since the world began, and while their 
tendency is to gradually depress the 
prices of commodities, they are not suffi- 
cient in themselves to account for this 
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wholly exceptional and abnormal fall 
in prices in gold using countries which 
has been apparent since 1873, and only 
since that time. Until then these ob- 
jections which I urge against the theories 
which are advanced on the part of our 
vpponents are met and fully answered, 
I must be permitted to argue my case 
upon the assumption that there has been 
a distinct appreciation of gold as a fact 
which can neither be disputed nor denied. 
Now, why has gold appreciated, and 
what is the meaning of the term? 
Gold has appreciated since 1873, 
in my humble judgment, for the 
simple and _ sufficient reason that 
gold has had to do, so far as the 
metals are concerned, a larger proportion 
of the work which formerly was done 
partly by gold and partly by silver; 
consequently in proportion to the work 
which it has had to do gold has become 
relatively scarce, and therefore more 
valuable than it was before. This is, of 
course, a gain and a great advantage to 
those who are fortunate enough to be 
the owners of the gold—that is to say, 
to men who derive their fortunes from 
the possession of gold or from fixed 
incomes, or from the funds or from in- 
vestments the interest upon which is 
payable in gold; but it is a correspond- 
ing loss to the owners of every other 
kind of property and commodity in the 
world, and above all to the working 
classes of this country, for the great 
commodity which they have to sell and 
which they must exchange for gold is 
the labour and the toil of their families 
and themselves. The answer to this 
argument, of course, is this :—That 
may be quite true, but the appreciation 
of gold cuts both ways. If you get 
less for what you have to sell, so also 
you give less for everything you want 
to buy, and it comes to the same thing 
in the end. That, again, would be 
true, and the argument would be un- 
answerable if there were no such things 
.as fixed charges and obligations to pay 
in gold already in existence, and if the 
prices of all commodities had fallen in 
the same proportion. But then we 
know that that is not the case; and 
what I want to lay stress upon, and 
what I want to impress upon the House 
is this—that however much gold may 
continue to appreciate, however much 
more value it may become than it was 
before, these fixed charges and obliga- 
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tions must still be met in full, whatever 
it may cost the debtor to obtain the 
amount of appreciated gold which is 
necessary to meet them. Now, I ask the 
House to consider what an enormous 
burden it is that is imposed in this way 
upon the industries of the country when 
we remember that the fixed charges 
already in existence of one kind or 
another have been estimated by men 
who are competent to judge at no less, 
take them altogether, aon the gigantic 
sum of 4,000 millions of money. I do 
not vouch for the accuracy of these 
figures myself, although I have great 
confidence in the general accuracy of 
those who are responsible for them. 
But in order to avoid any possible 
exaggeration, let me take them at one- 
half, which must be well within the 
mark; for we know that the National 
Debt and the Municipal Debt of the 
country alone are estimated at 1,000 
millions, and the mortgages upon all 
kinds of property in the United King- 
dom are put at another 1,000 millions 
also. Now, what does all this mean? 
It means that when gold appreciates, 
and precisely in the same proportion in 
which gold appreciates, so much more 
of the produce and the labeur of the 
country must be given in exchange for 
the gold which is required to meet these 
obligations. The only way in which 
the gold can be obtained is by exchang- 
ing for it something that there is to sell, 
and excepting land which is unreclaimed 
and in a natural state, and therefore 
practically worthless, I know of nothing 
that there is to sell which is not the pro- 
duct of the labour of the country. Those 
who gain by the present state of things 
are the great gold capitalists of the 
country, whose capital is invested, not 
in industrial undertakings which pro- 
vide employment for great numbers of 
people, but in fixed investments, and 
also the limited class who are in the 
enjoyment of fixed incomes or pensions, 
which are payable in gold. Those who 
suffer, on the other hand, are the 
workers and the producers of the 
country. The former class can be 
counted by thousands, and they are a 
mere fraction of the community as 
a whole; the latter class, upon the 
other hand, represent the masses and 
the millions of the people, and that 
is why I say that in a condition of 
society like our own the appreciation of 
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the standard of value causes, and must 
always cause, grave and serious and 
important evils to the great majority of 
the community. I now pass from this 
subject—namely, the appreciation of 
gold, and I come to the second conse- 
quence which-has resulted from the 
monetary changes—namely, the wide 
diveryence in the relative value of silver 


‘ and gold. It has taken the form of a 


heavy fall in the gold price of silver. 
Silver was valued in 1873 in the propor- 
tion of 154 of silver to 1 of gold; now it 
has fallen of 22. Silver, which was 
worth in 1873 60d. an ounce, is now, 
according to the latest quotations, worth 
only 42d. an ounce. The rupee, again, 
which is the coin of the realm in India, 
was formerly worth something very 
nearly approaching to 2s. Now it is 
worth only 1s. 4d. These figures show 
how serious has been the fall in the 
gold price of silver; but silver is the 
subject not only of a fall in price, but 
also of constant fluctuations in its value 
as well, and by these two causes— 
namely, by the fall and by the constant 
fluctuations—a whole variety of interests 
are affected in a variety of ways. Now 
let me take the effects of the fluctuations 
in the value of silver first. Take that 
portion of our trade, for instance, which 
is conducted with silver-using countries. 
It forms a large and an important por- 
tion of the whole. Whatis the position 
of the English merchant in that case? 
Every transaction into which he enters 
is always liable to an alteration in the 
value of the metal in which he must be 
ti Either he must take that risk or 

e must insure himself against it. Hither 
alternative inflicts an additional burden 
or a loss on him, and to that extent his 
trade is hampered and is made less 
profitable than it was before. It must 

e obvious that trade between two 
countries, both of which use the same 
meta! as their standard, is free from the 
risk and inconvenience to which trade is 
always liable between countries, one of 
which uses gold and the other silver as 
its standard ; and one of the first effects 
then of this constant fluctuation is to en- 
courage and to stimulate trade between 
two silver-using countries, to the pre- 
judice and the great discouragement 
of trade between countries one of which, 
like England, uses gold, and the other 
of which, like India or China or Japan, 
uses silver. There is a very remarkable 
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illustration of this argument to be found 
in some figures which are given at p 

27 of the Report. They refer to the 
growth of the export trade in cotton 
yarns between India and other silver- 
using countries as compared with the 
same export trade in England during 
the period of the ten years which 
elapsed between 1877 and 1888, and 
what they show is this—that while in 
England during’ those ten years that 
particular trade has been practically 
stationary, in India it has increased by 
over 1,000 per cent, and the returns for 
the year 1888, which are not included in 
these figures, are much greater even than 
they were in 1887. Now, that is owing 
partly to the fall in the price of silver 
and to its exchange conditions, as well 
as to the constant fluctuations; but, in 
any case, it shows that apparently we are 
losing rapidly—if, indeed, we have not 
lost it altogether already—that portion 
of our trade with the East, and that, I 
venture to think, is a grave and im- 
portant consideration which is well de- 
serving of the attention of the House. 
This is all the more remarkable when 
we remember that it was shown in evi- 
dence before the Commission, and has 
never been contradicted or refuted up 
to now, that after allowing for all the 
advantages of cheap labour in India, 
after allowing for the saving of the cost 
of transport and allowing for the advan- 
tages of having the material on the 
spot, yet, notwithstanding all this, it 
was conclusively proved before our 
Commission that we are able to manu- 
facture those particular goods at so 
much per sant cheaper than they can 
be manufactured in India. That evi- 
dence, moreover, was substantially con- 
firmed by a decision of the Chamber of 
Commerce in Manchester itself, after a 
committee of that Chamber had been 
expressly appointed to inquire into and 
to sift this question to the utmost. 
Now, Sir, I turn to another point, and 
I take the case of Indian finance, which 
suffers both from the fall and from the 
fluctuations in silver as well. India, it 
must be remembered, owes a large debt 
in gold. She has to make payments 
annually in gold amounting altogether 
to 15 millions sterling. Her revenue, 
on the other hand, is collected in silver, 
part of which must be afterwards ex- 
changed for gold in order to enable her 
to meet her obligations. Now, with the 
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rupee at 1s. 4d. it takes a vastly in- 
creased number of rupees to exchange 
for 15 millions sterling compared with 
what it did when the rupee was worth 
2s. The difference at present amounts 
to some 72,000,000 rupees a year, all of 
which has to be met by greatly increased 
taxation, which would not be needed 
and would not be necessary but for the 
fall in the value of silver which has 
occurred. India is taxed already to as 
great an extent as she ought to bear, 
and probably as she can bear. 

Mr. MACLEAN: No. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I defer to the 
great authority of my hon. Friend, who 
is more conversant in Indian matters 
than myself, but I think I have heard 
authorities express an opinion that if, 
for any reason, it was necessary to impose 
any greatly increased taxation upon that 
country, it might not improbably lead to 
grave political complications which every 
well-wisher of the Empire would desire 
to see averted. But that, Sir, is not all, 
for the fall in silver has been hitherto 
progressive, and no one can say that a 
further fall in silver may not occur at 
any moment; and consequently, with 
the value of silver constantly changing, 
it is impossible for any Minister or any 
statesman, however experienced he may 
be, to forecast with anything like accu- 
racy what revenue may be required or 
what number of rupees he must collect 
in order to meet his obligations. All his 
calculations may be turned upside down 
at any moment by some sudden and un- 
expected fall in the price of silver, and 
that is why Indian Budgets are so con- 
stantly upset by what is called a fall in 
the exchange, and why they suffer so 
severely by what is known as loss by the 
exchange. Many people think, and I 
confess I am inclined to that opinion for 
my own part, that unless something is 
done shortly to deal effectively with this 
question we must look forward to con- 
siderable and further falls in silver value. 
Look at the position in America at this 
moment. The Bland Act, which re- 
quires the annual coinage of a minimum 
amount of silver in the United States, 
undoubtedly exercises for the time a 
steadying influence upon the value of 
that metal. But if we in England per- 
sist, as we have done up to now, in 
ignoring all the difficulties which are 
everywhere created by the present 
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may refuse to continue coining silver, 
and that she may think fit to suspend 
the Bland Act altogether. At all events, 
that isa matter entirely within her own 
discretion, and in respect to which we 
are absolutely at her mercy. If she 
elected to take that course, it is no 
exaggeration to say that we should be 
immediately confronted with something 
not very far removed from the bank- 
ruptcy of our Indian possessions. The 
rupee would go down almost certainly 
to a shilling, and possibly even lower 
than that. And as every fall of a penny 
in the value of a rupee makes the 
difference of a million sterling to the 
Indian Exchequer, we may find our- 
selves confronted any morning by the 
action of America, with the deficit of, it 
may be four, or five, or six millions sterl- 
ing in the Budget of that portion of our 
Empire. I ask the House, Is thata 
condition of affairs which we ought to 
ignore? Is that a position in which we 
are justified in allowing any portion of 
our Empire to be situated for a single 
moment longer than we can help? I 
noticed an Amendment on the Paper 
standing in the name of the hon. 
Baronet opposite, in which he admits 
that the present state of things has 
had an injurious effect upon Indian 
finances, but that there is no sufficient 
reason why action should be taken 
on our part. Well, I confess that 
I differ with him im toto, and I can 
only say that I am supported in my 
views by some of the highest possible 
authorities upon this question. I should 
like, if the House will allow me, to read 
a letter which I have recently received 


fupon this subject from Lord Dufferin, 


and which he has given me permission. 
to make any use I like. I wrote to him 
to ask him for his opinion, and his reply, 
dated Rome, April 24th, 1889, is as 
follows :— 


‘* My dear Chaplin,—In reply to your letter 
of April 14th, I can only say that, as Viceroy: 
of India, my attention was continually preoccus 
pied with the terrible difficulties affecting 
Indian finance, not only by the depreciation 
but, what was even worse, by the fluctuations, 
(hear, hear) “in the value of silver. ‘This 
decrease of a penny in the value of silver is 
tantamount to the loss of a million to the 
Indian Exchequer. In framing our Budgets 
we always felt ourselves face to face with an 
unknown and immeasurable disturbing force, 
which had the power of overthrowing all our 


position of the silver question, it is not; calculations, and had not my Government. 
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possessed advisers of great financial ability the 
results would have been most dieastrons, 
Consequently, from an Indian point of view, I 
have no hesitation in saying that any means 
which could be devised for maintaining a steady 
relation between the value of gold and silver 
would be of the greatest benefit, not only to 
the Government of India, but to all classes of 
the Indian community; for, although I have 
heard it argued by some persons of financial 
knowledge and ability in India that the depre- 
ciation of silver has been beneficial to the 
export trade of the country, there can be no 
doubt that, even from their own point of view, 
the constant fluctuation in the relative value of 
the two metals was detrimental to commerce.” 


The remainder of Lord Dufferin’s letter 
is devoted to the subject of the adoption 
of bi-metallism in England, a portion of 
the question which he says he has not 
had time to examine with sufficient 
accuracy or care to justify him in ex- 

ressing an opinion. Well, now, Lord 

ufferin is a man, as everybody knows, 
of the highest possible experience and 
ability, and his views upon the question 
of Indian finance, I venture to say, are 
deserving of the most careful attention 
of the House. I trust that I shall, 
therefore, be pardoned for reading his 
letter upon this occasion. Iam sorry I 
have been obliged to detain the House 
at so great a length, but I am afraid 
it is impossible to deal with a question 
like this very shortly. So far I have 
been dealing with the results of the 
divergence in the value of metals which 
are not denied by any one. They are 
described by Lord Herschell and his 
friends in that part of the Report which 
they have signed as the proved evils 
which were brought beforethem. They 
expressed themselves with regard to 
those proved evils quite as strongly as 
we could have done ourselves. I am 
very anxious that this should be clearly 
understood, because it affords another 
answer to the statements which are 
being so repeatedly and so erroneously 
made as to the wholly inconclusive cha- 
racter of our Report. So serious, I 
confess, do I regard these proved evils, 
that on these grounds by themselves I 
should be quite prepared to urge the 
recommendations which we make, even 
if they stood alone. But they do not 
stand by any means alone. There are 
other interests nearer home which are 
closely connected with the diver- 
gence in the value of the metals, 
the manufacturing and the agri- 
cultural interests of thiscountry. I will 
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take the cotton industry of Lancashire 
for one, with the millions of people 
whom it employs, and the wheat-growing 
industry 0 this country for another. 
Both of these great industries are directly 
affected by the fall in the exchange, 
because the exchange operates on all 
commodities which pass between gold 
and silver-using countries, and both 
cotton and wheat are included in them.. 
Now, in order to understand the effects. 
of the exchange two things must be 
borne in mind to begin with. First, 
that, unlike the case in England, the 
prices of commodities in India have not 
altered, but have remained practically 
stationary as they were before. And 
the second is this—that however much 
the rupee may have fallen in relation to 
gold, in relation to commodities in India 
it has not fallen at all. In other words, 
the same number of rupees will no 
longer exchange for the same amount 
of gold as formerly, but they will 
exchange for—that is, they will pur- 
chase—as much of any commodity or 
commodities in India as they ever did 
before. I do not deny that this has. 
appeared strange to myself as it has to- 
other people. But it is a fact which 
was vouched for by every single witness 
who gave evidence before the Commis- 
sion, and I believe it was the unanimous 
opinion of the Commissioners themselves.. 
I should like to show in half a dozen. 
words how the export of cotton from. 
this country is affected. Take the case 
of cotton goods which are sent from 
Manchester to Bombay, on which, in 
order to make a profit, it is necessary to 
realize the sum, say, of £10,000. With 
the rupee at 2s., £10,000 is realized by 
the payment of 100,000 rupees; with 
the rupee at, say, 1s. 6d., it takes, upon 
the other hand, 133,000 rupees to realize 
that sum. Now comes the question. 
Will the Indian importer give, can he 
afford to give, this greatly-increased 
price for precisely the same article as he 
bought before? Obviously he cannot, 
and we know that he cannot, because, as. 
I have shown already, prices in India 
have not risen, but have remained. 
practically the same. The English 
exporter, therefore, must either be 
content to take the old silver price—- 
namely, 100,000 rupees, which at the 
present rate of exchange means. 
only £7,500 instead of £10,000, which. 
he got before, or he must forego his 
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sale. In either case he undergoes a 
Joss which must directly be traced to the 
fall in the value of silver. Well, now, 
let me take the case of wheat which is 
brought from India to England. It is 
exactly the converse of the last case, 
When wheat was making 40s. the 
quarter, and the rupee was worth 2s., 
the English grower, of course, got £2 
for his wheat and the Indian got 20 
rupees. Wheat, however, now has fallen 
to 30s., and the rupee has likewise 
fallen, let us say for the sake of argu- 
ment, to Is. 6d.—as a matter of fact it 
has fallen a great deal more. The Eng- 
lish grower, therefore, is getting less by 
10s. per quarter for every quarter that 
he sells. The Indian grower, upon the 
other hand, is saved from any loss by 
the fall in the exchange. £1 10s. in 
gold will still exchange with the rupee 
at 1s 6d. for 20 rupees, and those rupees 
when he gets them will buy as much of 
any commodity or commodities for the 
Indian. grower as they ever bought 
before. He is enabled, therefore, by the 
fallin the exchange to take the lower 
price of 30s. a quarter, which pre- 
sumably he could not otherwise afford, 
and as the export of wheat from India 
to Europe has reached already very 
large dimensions, the market price of 
wheat in this way is unnaturally and 
artificially depressed in all the gold- 
using countries of the world. Now, 
Sir, the difficulties of agriculture, and 
especially of the wheat growing industry 
are great enough, God knows, already. 
I put aside all questions of Protection 
and Free Trade. I knowI am tainted 
in the eyes of Gentlemen opposite on 
those questions. I ask the House to 
consider this question. Is it wise? Is 
it statesmanlike? Is it good or sound 
policy on our part to view with com- 
placency the possible ruin and destruc- 
tion of two great industries such as 
those I have named by these purely 
artificial means, which are the result of 
nothing else but foreign legislation. 
Ought we to acquiesce in this state of 
matters for the sake of a possible 
increase in momentary cheapness, 
remembering that any further consider- 
able fall in the value of silver may close 
-every mill in Lancashire to-morrow, 
and may render it impossible to 


grow with profit one single quarter 
-of the grain, which is our staple food, 
an this country for 
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If that is so, I confess I am totally un- 
able to comprehend the doctrines of 
modern Free Trade. They seem to me 
to have degenerated into nothing but 
a cry for “cheapness at any cost,” 
no matter how it is produced, and 
which I firmly believe is absolutely 
in contravention of all the principles 
and doctrines and teachings of Mr. 
Cobden himself. Now, what we pro- 
pose is simply to revert to a system 
such as that which prevailed upon 
the Continent prior to the year 1873. 
But in order to do this it is neces- 
sary, in our opinion, that Germany 
and the United States, together with 
the countries of the Latin Union, 
should join with the United Kingdom 
in an agreement for the purpose, and 
accordingly we desire that the Eng- 
lish Government should consult the 
chief commercial nations as to their 
readiness to join in a Conference with 
the United Kingdom for the purpose of 
considering this question. There is 
good reason to believe—indeed, I know 
—that they would not be indisposed to 
concur in that proposal. The main 
difficulty which is always held up to us 
is this—namely, the ratio which is to be 
fixed, and we are always asked what 
ratio it is that we propose ? The answer 
to that question appears to be simple, 
and, I think, conclusive. Obviously 
that is a matter which can only be 
settled by the nations and communities 
who are directly concerned. I should 
say that the view of the bi-metallists 
generally is this—that almost any ratio 
would be better than none; but it is 
idle for them to lay down a hard and 
fast line, as a preliminary to negotia- 
tions upon a point which can only be 
settled by the Conference itself. The 
ratio, in my judgment, is one of those 
questions which is certain to settle itself; 
and long before it is enacted by any 
legislation the market price of silver 
will conform to any ratio which is fixed 
upon. The stock argument, the stan- 
dard argument, of course against the 
whole of these proposals is this—that 
you cannot fix by law the relative value 
of the metals. [Sir R. Fowzzr: 
‘Hear, hear.”] Well, I have shown 
already that the twelve Oommis- 
sioners, at all events, think you can. 
And, further, I say this—that what I am 
told cannot be done has been done 
already, and with complete success for 
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at least 100 years. It rests with our 
opponents to show what are the cir- 
cumstances which render it impossible 
to-day which were not also in opera- 
tion prior to 1873. No one has suc- 
ceeded in doing this at present—I do 
not think they ever will—and until 
they do so it is useless to pursue the 
subject further. Now, I do not know 
if the House would wish me to antici- 
pate any of the objections which are 
commonly raised to our proposal. If I 
do so, it can only be with the utmost 
possible brevity. Weare told that 
this is nothing but an endeavour to 
raise prices. On this point I may 
refer hon. Members to the end of the 
second Report of the Commission, where 
will be found a memorandum signed by 
the great advocate of cheapness, Sir 
Thomas Farrer, in which he says that 
these monetary changes have done 
nothing to lower prices. If that be true, 
then our proposition is to do nothing to 
raise them. If I am asked my own opi- 
nion, I think that in the course of years 
by degrees the effect of the adoption 
of our proposition would be in a modi- 
fied degree something like the effect 
of the gold discoveries in former years. 
Well! But is there any harm in that? 
It is undoubtedly the fact that the great 
discoveries of gold in those days led to 
an era of general prosperity, such as the 
world has seldom seen, and I, for one, 
should hail with rejoicing the return of 
such prosperity to-day. Cheapness, it 
must be remembered, may arise from 
either of two things—from increased 
facilities of production, or from a con- 
traction of the currency. We have 
nothing to say, and we propose nothing 
whatsoever, against cheapness which 
‘arises from increased facilities of pro- 
duction; but cheapness which arises 
from a contraction of the currency 
we regard as an undonbted evil, 
for the reasons which are given at 
great length in our Report. I ob- 
served an article in the Economist this 
‘morning in which the writer chal- 
lenges bi-metallists to answer in the 
course of this debate some of the objec- 
tions which have been urged to their 
proposals. I accept the challenge, but 
I will only detain the House a few 
minutes longer. I accept it the more 
readily because, though bitterly op- 
posed to us, the Zconomist is in that sec- 
‘tion of the Press one of the few papers 
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that have given profitable study and 
attention to the subject. We are asked, 
‘* How is it that you can reconcile your 
theories with the fact that prices and 
wages are rising at the present time ?” 
I commenced my observations by 
acknowledging that there were man 
causes which had contributed to the fall 
in prices in addition to the appreciation 
of gold, and I said it was impossible to 
decide how much was owing to the one 
cause and how much to the other. That 
there is a rise in prices in some cases at 
present, is owing to the fact that some 
of these causes are ceasing in their 
operation. But the rise in prices and 
in wages is by no means universal; 
mor and wages are in many cases no 
etter than they were before. Then 
we are asked how it is that trade has in- 
creased more between England and the 
silver-using countries than between 
England and the gold-using coun- 
tries? The explanation is simple 
and complete. The ports of all the 
silver-using countries are free and per- 
fectly open to English goods, and eve 
one knows that the ports of nearly 
gold-using countries are being closed to 
us by heavily restrictive and sometimes 
prohibitory tariffs. Then it is said, ‘If 
silver gives a bounty to the producer, 
how is that compatible with your 
statement that the present state 
of things inflicts injury on India?” 
I have already pointed out that the 
present state of things involves an 
addition of £6,000,000 of taxes which 
would not otherwise be required; and 
am I to be toid that it is right, wise, 
statesmanlike, or judicious to impose 
£6,000,000 of taxes on the people of 
India in order to bolster up two or three 
industries in that country? They say, 
“Why legislate against the Indian 
producer?” My answer is this: Why 
are we to continue to acquiesce in 
foreign legislation which is producing 
the most unfortunate effects upon a 
vast number of the producers of this 
country? If I had to choose between 
the interests of Lancashire in cotton 
ones and the interests of Bombay, I 
should take Lancashire in preference. 
It may be a very unfortunate thing 
that we should do anything to interfere 
with the cotton industry in India. 
But am I to be told that it is not ten 
times more serious to threaten with ruin 





and destruction the great cotton industry 
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of Lancashire? If it be a choice 
between the rajahs and ryots of India 
and the labourers und employers of this 
country, I would ask, Are we to 
bolster up the one to the ruin of the 
other? I have answered some of the 
objections only imperfectly, I know, for 
I do not wish to detain the House a 
single moment longer by answers to 
objections in anticipation, and I feel 
that I cannot, with anything like 
decency, prolong my observations, and 
that I have trespassed far too long upon 
the attention of the House. It has 
been exceedingly difficult to state this 
case with anything like brevity. Of 
this I am sure, and I hope the House 
will believe me, that I do notin any 
degree desire to dogmatize or force my 
views down the throats of others upon 
a question which is admitted to be of 
the most difficult and complicated 
nature. But it does so happen that 
it has been my fortune and my 
duty to pay some attention to 
the subject, and I became profoundly 
impressed with its importance. I have, 
therefore, tried to submit to the House 
some reasons which would make it in 
their opinion deserving of the full and 
careful consideration of Parliament. 
Upon the merits of those reasons, and 
of the arguments I have used to-night, 
it is not for myself to insist. But what 
_I want to impress upon the House, 
what I ask hon. Members to remember, 
is the extremely moderate character of 
the proposals which we make. We 
maintain and we urge that this question 
deserves the fullest and most careful 
consideration of Parliament and the 
people, and, more than that, of those 


who alone can give effect to it—namely, * 


the chief commercial nations of the 
world. The ultimate decision of this 
question must always, asa matter of 
course, rest in the hands of the House 
of Commons. Surely, therefore, Mr. 
Speaker, the proposal which I submit 
is not an extravagant request for a 
Member of the English Parliament 
to make. Surely it is not too much for 
the House of Commons to accept. I 
beg to move the Resolution which I 
have placed in your hands. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


**That, in the opinion of this House, the 
evils which have followed upon the monetary 
changes in 1873, can only be effectually dealt 
with by a Conference of the Chief Commercial 
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Nations for the purpose of considering whether, 


Resolution, 


and how far, a Bi-Metallic system can be. re- 
established by International agreement in the 
interest of all the Nations and communities. 
concerned.” 


*Mr. 8. SMITH (Flintshire): I rise 
to second the Motion of my right hon. 
Friend. I think I may congratulate the 
House of Commons upon the clear, 
luminous, and very comprehensive: 
manner in which the right hon. Gentle- 
man has dealt with a very large and 
difficult question. I may say that I 
am no new convert to the doctrine of 
bi-metallism. As long ago as 1876 I 
was led to give my adhesion to what is 
called the bi-metallic theory. I was 
educated on this question by means of 
my connection with the cotton trade of 
Lancashire and as a merchant trading 
with India. I was brought into contact 
with the suffering and misery caused to 
large classes of people by the heavy fall 
in the rate of exchange and the great 
check given to the industries of Lanca- 
shire. I wasled to see that the rupture 
of the bi-metallic system of France was 
the chief cause of all the sufferings which 
ensued. I propose to-night to deal 
with the matter mainly from the com- 
mercial and industrial point of view asa 
business man closely connected with the 
trade of Lancashire, and to show why 
it is desirable that we should take part 
with other nations to re-establish the 
state of things under which our com- 
merce flourished up to the year 1873. 
The first proposition I lay before the 
House is this—that great injury was 
done to this country by the destruction 
of the old par of exchange between 
silver and gold. We had virtually a 
fixed ratio between the metals for 70: 
years prior to 1873, and during that 
long period the French Mint was open 
to coin either metal without limit at the 
ratio of 153 of silver to 1 of guid, 
making each legal tender to the fullest. 
amount, and the effect was to keep that 
ratio between the metals fixed through- 
out the world, or with only infinitesimal. 
fluctuations. During that long period 
the price of silver in London scarceiy 
varied beyond 15} to 1 and 15} toi. 
Yet during that period the yield of the. 
metals fluctuated very much. At one 
time we had a yield of gold amounting 
to two millions, at anotherto 30 millions ;. 
at one time the yield of silver was three 
millions, at another 18 millions. Atone- 
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time the yield of silver was three times 
the value of gold, at another the yield of 
gold was three times the value of silver. 
Now, it is often said the relations between 
the metals are decided by natural laws, 
and artificial laws are totally incompe- 
tent to touch them. Let me point out 
that during that long period we had a 
fixed value as between gold and silver, 
though we had a conjunction of circum- 
stances that might be expected to destroy 
this fixed ratio. England by sending 
her gold or silver to the French Mint 
could always exchange the metals 
for one another at a fixed rate, and 
so the merchants who dealt with a 
silver-using country like India or China 
could trade with as much safety as if 
they were gold-using countries. We 
had, what I will venture to call, the 
inestimable benefit of identical money 
in the world of commerce. It mattered 
nothing whether the merchant sold for 
gold or silver; his consignments brought 
him the same value. Capital could flow 
from gold-using to silver-using countries 
without loss and with no fear of virtual 
confiscation. England was able to lend 
vast sums to silver-using countries with 
interest payable in silver without dread 
of loss or partial repudiation. I can 
hardly overstate the importance of this 
to arich country like ours with super- 
fluous capital. The silver-using coun- 
tries are the poor countries, the unde- 
veloped countries that require capital. 
Nature seems to have designed that the 
rich countries that accumulate capital 
should lend to the poor ones to develop 
their resources. A great part of British 
trade consisted of loans to India and 
other silver-using countries, which loans 
were spent in railway material and 
other products, keeping our industries 
at home fully employed. All this was 
rudely shaken by the rupture of the 
system in 1873, after which it 
became unsafe for our capitalists to 
invest in silver loans, and equally unsafe 
for silver-using countries to guarantee 
interest in gold. To speak metaphori- 
cally, there came to be two railway 
gauges instead of one, and this caused 
an interruption of traffic. The banks in 
England could no longer safely invest 
their funds in Calcutta, although the 
bank rate in Calcutta was recently 
12 per cent and in London only two, 
because a fall of exchange might turn 
their profit into loss. Hence arose ac- 
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cumulation of capital at home, a great 
rise in interest-bearing securities, and 
much speculation in unsound under- 
takings. The difficulty of making rail- 
ways in India was also greatly in- 
creased, and the flow of trade between 
this country and India, China, Japan, 
and other silver- using countries was 
much impeded. But the greatest evil 
in my judgment was the appreciation of 
the gold standard. Some deny this ap- 
preciation of gold, but—not to dispute 
about words—I will call it an increase 
in the purchasing power of gold; and 
no one can deny that this took place 
during the enormous fall of prices from 
1873 to 1886. Since then there has 
been a slight recovery in the fall of 
prices, but the average fall as compared 
with 1873 is still 30 per cent; at its 
lowest it was fully 35 per cent. The 
purchasing power of gold has therefore 
increased since 1873 by 43 per cent which 
is the equivalent of a fall of 30 per cent. 
According to a recent pamphlet issued 
by the Cobden Club, between 1873 and 
the present year the purchasing power 
of gold has risen 45 per cent. This fall 
of prices was the cause of the intolerable 
depression which this country under- 
went between 1873 and 1886-7, the 
worst period since Free Trade was 
established. Mr. Fielden, of Man- 
chester, has made a caleulation of 
the losses incurred by the working 
classes during this period. His estimate 
is that the working classes lost by fall in 
wages and want of employment no less 
than £85,000,000 annually, and that in 
the way of cheapened produce they gained 
£40,000,000; so there was a net loss of 
£45,000,000. The great trades union 
societies were reduced to the verge of 
bankruptcy ; in 1886 they had almost no 
funds left to meet the wants of the great 
number of men out of employment. 
Trade has improved since, no doubt; I 
am glad to think it has very materially 
improved, but I hold that but for the 
demonetization of silver and the corres- 
ponding appreciation of gold the crisis 
would have come to an end many years 
since, and years of suffering would have 
been saved to the people of this country. 
The right hon. Gentleman has pointed 
out the great loss caused to the indus- 
trial classes by the rise in the burden 
of fixed payments. I have paid some 
attention to this subject for years past, 
and have done my best to make an 
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estimate of the amount of the fixed 
payments under which the industry 
of this country is carried on. 
I estimate that the total sum payable 
in this way for interest on national 
and local debts, railway bonds and 
debentures, ground rents, royalties, pen- 
sions, mortgages, life interests, and 
the like, is about £200,000,000 
annually, representing a capital value 
of £5,000,000,000. All this is ulti- 
mately paid out of the produce of 
industry. As £100 will now purchase 
what previously to the great depression 
was purchaseable only for £148, it will 
be seen what an enormous advantage 
has been conferred on the classes who 
hold this class of property. The people, 
in fact, who have benefited are the 
money-lending, mortgage and bond- 
holding, and, in short, the non-working 
capitalists of the country. It takes now 
40 or 50 per cent more of the produce 
of industry to meet these charges than 
it did in 1873. Dr. Giffen states: 

“ Appreciation is a most serious ‘matter to 
those who have debts to pay. It prevents 
them gaining by the development of industry 
as they would otherwise gain, There may be 
compensations in other directions as by the 
lowering of the rate of interest which seems to 
take place as the result of appreciation, but on 
the whole the balance is against the debtor as 
compared with what it would have been if there 
were no appreciation. 

That is the opinion of Dr. Giffen as it 
it is stated in his unanswerable pam- 
phlet on the appreciation of gold. It 
may, perhaps, be difficult to grasp this 
question when we deal with these 
immense figures. Let me take a 
familiar illustration. Suppose in Lan- 
cashire a man built in 1873 a mill for 


£50,000, of which £20,000 was his own- 


capital, and £30,000 borrowed on mort- 
gage. The value of the mill is now 
about £35,000. It has depreciated 30 per 
cent, but the mortgage remains the same, 
and so he is only worth £5,000. Tens of 
thousands of such cases might be cited, 
and many instances in which the margin 
has wholly disappeared, and the mort- 
gagee has become the owner of the 
property. Take the case of a landowner 
who had in 1873 property of the value 
of £10,000 ayear, subject to charges of 
£5,000, and with a net income of £5,000 
a year, he finds now his gross income 
reduced to £7,000 a year, and his avail- 
able spending money diminished from 
£5,000 to £2,000, because he is still 
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liable for the £5,000 of charges, though 
his rents have been reduced 30 per cent. 
I could give a multitude of cases in 
which the net income has been wholly 
swallowed up by the fixed charges. The 
same process is going on in all gold- 
using countries. More than half the 
land of France and Germany now belongs 
to mortgagees, and probably three- 
quarters of the land of Ireland. I believe 
that one main reason for the comparative 
failure of the Land Act of 1881 was this 
gemma of gold, and the consequent 
fall in agricultural prices. Half of 
the agrarian trouble in Ireland would 
have been avoided but for the demoneti- 
zation of silver. To the same cause is 
due in great measure the difficulty of the 
Egyptian people in meeting the claims 
of the bondholders, and also the rapid 
spread of Socialism throughout Europe. 
France, Germany, and Italy have 
greatly increased their tariffs within the 
last ten years in consequence of the 
fall of prices and consequent depres- 
sion of trade. In my belief the general 
effect of the demonetization of silver 
has been a recurrence to a more protec- 
tive policy than was the case before. 
I believe that if there had not been 
this monetary dislocation in Europe 
we should have freer trade than we 
have now. All the best economists 
hold that it is much better for a country 
that the standard should be depreciated 
rather than appreciated. Mr. Jevons, 
who is a high authority on the subject, 
says, speaking of the effect of the yield 
of gold from Australia and Oalifornia, 
and prior to 1873 :— 

‘‘T cannot but agree that, putting out of 
sight individual cases of hardship, if such exist, 
the fall in the value of gold must have had, and 
I should say has already had, a most powerful 
beneficial effect.’ 

Now, our opponents meet us very gene- 
rally by saying that we want dear prices 
and that thecountryrequirescheap prices. 
I believe that the cry for cheap prices 
is very much exaggerated. There are 
ways of obtaining cheap prices which 
are very detrimental to a country. A 
reduction of prices caused by currency 
contraction is purely evil. During the 
Napoleonic wars this country contracted 
a Debt which has been estimated by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian (Mr. Gladstone) at about 
one-third of the capital of the country. 
In 1816 we adopted the sole gold stan- 
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dard, and the result was a prodigious fall 
of prices. The burden of the National 
Debt was practically doubled, and the 
prices fell 50 percent. The effect of the 
fall of prices was really to confiscate a 
great deal of the property of the indus- 
trial classes in this country for the bene- 
fit of the financiers and fundholders. 
Between 1815 and 1849 great misery 
existed in this country, and this misery 
attained its maximum when prices 
were lowest. Then there was an 
entire swing of the pendulum. We had 
the gold discoveries in California and 
Australia, and for nearly 25 years, 
while prices kept rising, there never 
was a time when we had such prosperity 
in thiscountry. Prices rose 40 per cent, 
but the average earnings of the working 
classes rose 75 per cent; the profits of 
capitalists were never so large, and 95 
per cent of the population were un- 
doubted gainers by the depreciation of 
the standard between 1848 and 1873, 
the losers being the holders of fixed in- 
vestments, mortgagees, and pensionaires. 
For us to remonetize silver now would 
be to repeat in a smaller degree the effect 
of these gold discoveries. It is said 
that England is the creditor of the 
world. Well, it is true that England 
receives £100,000,000 annually of sur- 
plus imports over exports, but a large 
part of that surplus is payment for freight 
and another part is the result of in- 
dustrial enterprizes in which we are 
interested—such as mines, railroads, tea 
and coffee plantations, &c., which would 
come all the same whether the currency 
was gold or paper or silver. The amount 
we receive for gold interest is limited, 
perhaps not more than £30,000,000 an- 
nually, and is partly balanced by silver 
interest. Among the objections urged 
to our views is one that there can 
be no appreciation of gold, ‘because 
the rate of interest is so low. I am 
sure I shall be upheld when I say that 
this is one of the emptiest and hollowest 
of contentions. Up to 1873, when gold 
was flowing in in large masses, we had 
a much higher rate of interest than we 
have had since. The amount of gold pro- 
duction has nothing to do with the rate 
of interest, except that when prices are 
rising trade is active, and interest is 
always higher; when prices are fall- 
ing interest is always low. The 
fact is, that if we were to close 
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for a hundred years, and prices were 
to fall 50 per cent, I venture to say 
that the rate of interest in this country 
would be lower than ever was known 
before. Another of the objections made- 
to our theory is that the great fall in 
prices is owing to cheap transit and 
other economies in production ; but these- 
economies were in as active operation 
before 1873 as since. 

An hon. Memper: Nothing like it. 
*Mr. 8. SMITH: I venture to differ 
from the hon. Member. That period was: 
one of wonderful invention and dis- 
covery when, but for the gold discoveries, 
prices ought to have fallen. In place of 
that prices rose 40 per cent between 
1849 and 1873, The fall which has 
occurred since is equally the result of 
monetary causes, and has been as 
great in land and house property as 
in commodities at large. If we had been 
a silver-using country, should we have 
had any such fall at all? No; the 
silver- using countries have escaped 
it, and all the consequent depression. 
Then we are told there is no scarcity of 
gold. There never will be a scarcity of 
gold in the strict sense of the word, 
because prices will always adjust them- 
selves; but if all the gold mines were 
shut for 100 years the fixed charges 
would constantly rise, so that the indus- 
trial classes would be completely ruined. 
Further, I allege, without fear of con- 
tradiction, that since 1873 we have 
given an immense stimulus to the 
competing industries of India as com- 
pared with our own. Take, for in- 
stance, the cotton trade. In India 
during 10 years ending 1885 the in- 
crease in cotton spindles was 105 per 
cent, and in looms 91 per cent. In 
Lancashire during the same period the 
increase in spindles was only 7 per 
cent and in looms 21 per cent, while one 
very large branch of the trade—namely, 
the supply of yarn for China and Japan 
has been almost wrested from Lan- 
cashire. That process is going on every 
day, and any one can see the reason why 
it isso. The reason is that these enor- 
mous burdens I have spoken about are 
always growing heavier in England, 
while they grow lighter in India. As 


two men, each starting a cotton mill—one 
in Lancashire and the other in India, 
and commencing about 1873. Suppose 





up all the gold mines in the world 


each man has a capital of £20,000, andi 
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that each mill is built at a cost of 
£50,000, the Lancashire man having a 
mortgage of £30,000 on his mill with 
interest at 5 per cent payable in 
gold, while the Indian has a similar 
mortgage payable in silver, and sup- 
posing they both started together, how 
would they stand to-day? The spinner 
in India would have had good trade all 
the time and no exchange troubles, while 
the spinner in Lancashire would have 
had 12 years falling prices. He would 
still have to pay £1,500 annually in 
gold upon his mortgage, while the man 
in Fe would have the same amount 
payable in silver, the value of which is 
yearly diminishing, so that to-day the 
one man would be paying £1,500 sterling 
in gold, while the other would be paying 
a sum in silver equal to about £1,000 
in gold. The Indian manufacturer 
benefits by the lightening of burdens 
just as the Lancashire manufacturer 
suffers from the increase of burdens. 
The property of the man in Lancashire 
will have depreciated 30 per cent, and his 
mill will, therefore, be worth only £35,000 
instead of £50,000, while he still owes 
£30,000 on mortgage. In India the 
manufacturer’s property remains intact. 
The enormous advantage which the one 
trader thus has over the other is the chief 
reason why the trade is leaving the one 
“country and going to the other. That 
state of things will continue so long as 
the exchange difficulty remains unsettled. 
It isthe same with the jute trade, which 
is leaving Scotland and going to the 
valley of the Ganges, and it will always be 
the same where a silver-using and gold- 
using country are competing. If during 
the next ten years the rupee falls 
to 1s., we shall see a still greater transfer 
of inanufactures to India, because it is 
hspeless for our producers to compete 
against such enormous odds. I do 
not want to do injustice to India, but 
simply wish fair play. All we say is 
that we should not load the dice against 
ourselves. But there is another side to 
the account. Every decline in exchange 
imposes on the Indian Government the 
necessity of levying additional taxation. 
Upon the whole, when everything is put 
into the scales India is no gainer, 
while this country is aloser. Some will 
meet me with the further objection that 
our trade is fairly good on the whole. 
I grant that it is. They say matters 
have settled down. ‘‘ Why should we 
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unsettle them again?” Well, my 
answer is we are not yet in a safe 
position. If we were, there would 
be a good deal to be said for let- 
ting things alone; but unfortunately 
we are on an inclined plane, and silver 
is sliding down stage by stage. I can 
see no reason whatever why the 
disastrous history of the last 15 years 
should not be repeated in the next 15 
years if the nations do not agree to 
cure the source of the evil by remone- 
tizing silver. There ought to be an 
international arrangement with the 
object of re-establishing silver. One of 
these days America may demonetize 
silver, the Bland Act having only been 
adopted as a temporary expedient; and 
when she does, all the miseries of the 
past few years will be repeated. Austria 
and Russia are both talking of demone- 
tizing silver and resuming specie pay- 
ments on a gold basis, and they will do 
it unless we have some international ar- 
rangement to re-establish silver. In that 
way we shall be driven on step by step, 
and shall be obliged at last to give India 
a gold currency. If preventive steps 
are not taken the intolerable loss to 
the Indian Government from the in- 
céssant fluctuations will become so 
great and silver will become so totally 
unstable as a standard of value that 
there will be no alternative except to 
give India a gold currency; and 
when that happens silver will be 
finally doomed, and will become 
a degraded metal like tin or iron. 
You will then probably see another 
prodigious fall in prices in all gold- 
using countries, and all fixed payments 
will become immensely heavier than 
they were before. You will give an 
further impetus to socialism, and no 
one can say what the result of such a 
madcap policy will be in Europe. I 
would remind the House of a few 
weighty words spoken by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer 10 years ago at the Oonference at 
Paris In 1878 the right hon. Gentle- 
man said— 


“T believe that it would be a great misfor- 
tune if a propaganda against silver should suc- 
ceed, and I protest against the theory according 
to which this metal must be excluded from the 
monetary system of the world. A campaign 
against silver would be extremely dangerous 
even to a country with a gold standard.” 


These were prophetic words, and I now 
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ask the right hon. Gentleman to prevent 
his predictions from coming true. At the 
time when those words were uttered 
nobody thought that the price of silver 
-could fall as low as it is now. All the 
wise men said it was impossible; but 
why should it not fall still further during 
the next 10 or 20 years? The wise 
‘men now say that a fixed ratio is im- 
possible. We reply that the ratio was 
fixed during the greater part of the last 
century at nearly 15 to 1, and during the 
most of this century at 15} to 1; and 
can anyone believe that if the four great 
commercial nations were agreed on the 
point they would not be able to main- 
tain a fixed ratio now? The reason 
why France did not prevent trifling 
fluctuations, say from 15} to 153? in 
London, was that France Jay between 
two competing systems—gold on the one 
hand and silver on the other—at one 
time vast sums in silver being sent to 
France, and at another time vast 
amounts in gold; but had we had a Bi- 
metallic Union, all this would have 
‘been avoided. Some people think that 
if we were to adopt the bi-metallic 
system gold would leave this country and 
disappear. I believe that this is an utter 
delusion. The four great States that 
‘would form the Union hold six hundred 
tnillions in gold. Where is the gold 
to go to? Where is it wanted? 
No one has been able to guess 
‘where it would go to, ae there is no 
place where it is wanted. It is held 
by nations in whose favour there is a 
large balance of trade, and there is no 
possibility of the poorer countries drain- 
ing away their gold. Indeed it is a 
thing which cannot bedone. I am afraid 
I am detaining the House too long, and 
I will therefore draw my remarks as 
speedily as possible to a close. I would 
only remind the House that the Royal 
Commissioners state, unanimously and 
most decidedly, that it is in the power of 
a combination of nations to tie together 
gold and silver. That opinion has been 
arrived at by men who have thoroughly 
studied the subject, and some of whom, 
in the first instance, approached it with 
a very strong prejudice against it. 
‘They were very slow in arriving at 
this conclusion, and nothing but an 
exhaustive study of all the facts in con- 
nection with this question could have 
convinced them. We say that the bi- 
metallic principle is no new thing; on the 
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contrary, itis an old thing. It is a case 
of quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab 
omnibus. We wish to go back to what 
has been the rule of Christendom in 
former ages. We do not look with 
complacency on brand-new currency 
schemes; we stand on the system which 
has existed from the earliest times. As 
to the ratio, we leave that to the Con- 
ference; it is not a question which any 
nation can deal with alone. We ap- 
proach the matter with an open mind. 
For my part, I have no particular desire 
to go back to the old ratio; nay, Iam 
ready to admit that it would be very 
difficult to do so, though I cannot forget 
the prodigious contracts that were made 
under it prior to 1873—nor, as has 
already been stated, that four thousand 
millions of the National Debts of the 
world were incurred on the old ratio. 
Moreover, I believe we should be more 
honest in going back to the old ratio 
even now than in adopting any other. 
I should, however, be content with some 
intermediate ratio; but this is entirely a 
matter for international agreement. 
We ought not to bind ourselves to any 
particular view of the subject, but be 
prepared to accept whatever ratio the 
Conference might determine. We are, 
in fact, only asking the House to vote for 
the principle of an international arrange- 
ment. Besides, whatever decision might 
be come to by a Conference would be re- 
ferred for final decision to the various 
Parliaments concerned. In conclusion, I 
would say that this question is one which 
is surrounded with great difficulties; 
but the end we aim at is one of immense 
importance not only to this country, but 
to the world at large, and I feel that its 
consideration will well repay the time 
and attention of Parliament. It is a 
subject that cannot be burked any 
longer, for it is one of the burnin 
questions of the day ; and I trust it wi 
be discussed with impartiality and with 
a sincere desire for truth, and not be 
engulfed in the muddy stream of 
Party politics. Thanking the House 
for the attention with which it has lis- 
tened to my remarks, I beg to second 
the Resolution. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I would point out 
to the right hon. Gentleman who has 
moved the Resolution that I firid some 
difficulty in putting the whole of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s Motion at the 
same time, as it contains several different 
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propositions. I propose, therefore, to 
put the last paragraph which, as 
amended, would run as follows— 

** That this House is of opinion that the evils 
due to the monetary changes which ocurred 
upon the Continent, and to the abandonment of 

e bi-metallic system which had prevailed in 
certain European countries prior to 1873, can 
only be effectively dealt with in a Conference 
for the purpose of considering whether and 
how far a bi-metallic system can be re-esta- 
blished by international agreement in the inte- 
rests of all the nations and communities con- 
cerned.” 

*Mr. J. M. MACLEAN (Oldham): I 
have now to move the Amondment 
which stands on the Paper in my name, 
and which is— 

“Tine 8, to leave out all the words after 
‘ That,’ in order to insert the words “ the Re- 

ort of the Commission on the effects of the 
all in the gold price of silver, and the pro- 
posed remedies therefor, is of too inconclusive a 
character to warrant the Government in taking 
action upon it.” 

I have taken up this question with some 
diffidence, and I should not have moved 
in the matter if I had not given very 
close attention to the question for a great 
number of years and had not had the 
opportunity of studying it from both 
the Indian and the Lancashire points 
of view. The question is one that 
especially affects the trade of Lanca- 
shire and India, and during the last 
15 years it has been my lot to speak and 
write a good deal on the subject of the 
exchange between the two countries and 
the effects of the depreciation of silver 
on the fortunes of the people of India 
and the people of Lancashire. The 
right hon. Gentleman who has intro- 
duced the Motion to the notice of the 
House this evening has made a speech of 
very oat ability and earnestness, and 
I think that nobody who listened to the 
right hon. Gentleman could fail to un- 
derstand why it is that he alone amongst 
the champions of bi-metallism has been 
able to secure for his theory some 
amount of popularity in this country. 
The deputation which the right hon. 
Gentleman introduced to the Prime 
Minister and to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was a most imposing 
one, and it had such an effect on the 
minds of those two Ministers that they 
could only murmur words of depre- 
cation as*to the great change which 
would take place in the currency of the 
country if the contention of the right 
hon. Gentleman were successful ; in fact, 
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the Prime Minister went so far as to say 
that he hoped the question would be 
thoroughly discu in Parliament.. 
That being so, I think the Government 
might have allowed more than four hours 
on a Tuesday evening just before the- 
holidays for this discussion. However, 
nothing can be better than a free discus-. 
sion of this question. The monometal- 
lists will now be called upon to show 
what they have to say in defence of 


believer in the theory of John Stuart 
Mill that nobody knows how to defend 
his own creed until it has been tested 
by free and thorough discussion. The 
right hon. Gentleman who has intro- 


for Flintshire have both spoken of the 
great interests that are involved, and I 


man appeared before the Prime Minister 
he had gathered together a deputation 
representing very varied interests in- 
deed. A more strangely assorted team 
were never put in harness together, 
and, for my own part, I wonder how 
long the right hon. Gentleman, with all 
his skill as a charioteer, will be able to 
drive them without upsetting the coach, 
because there is no doubt that the artizan 
of Lancashire and the great landlord 
have no permanent interests in common, 
with reference to his proposal to alter 
the currency of the country; they must 
pull in different directions. The right. 
hon. Gentleman holds out to the landlord 
that he will do away to a certain extent 
with the competition of bounty-grown 
Indian wheat; the artizan, on the 
other hand, is to be freed to some 
extent from the competition of Indian 
mills, and he is to get much better 
value for the goods he sends out 
to India. But how is the artizan to 
benefit if he does get better prices for 
his cotton goods while he hag to pay 
largely-increased prices for his food and. 
for the cotton which he has to work up 
and manufacture? That is a difficulty 
which the right hon. Gentleman and his 
supporters have to face, and for my own 
part I shall be curious to discover 
whether the right hon. Gentleman’s 
agitation has any permanent effect on 
the popular mind. There is no doubt 
that the right hon. Gentleman has 
gathered together some leading men in 
the trade unions of the country, and I 





had the curiosity to ask one of them 


their faith, and I have always been a. 


duced the Motion and the hon. Member: 


am sure that when the right hon. Gentle-, 
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the day after the deputation how it came 
to pass that many of the working men of 
Lancashire, apparently, are inclined to 
follow the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Sleaford. The person whom 
I asked said with the utmost candour, 
‘‘Weknow nothing about the subject, but 
we were told it would benefit our trade, 
and therefore it would be a good thing 
to see if something could not be made out 
of it.” That frank admission, in my 
opinion, represents the state of mind of 

e people in the great industrial districts 
of the North who meet together and 
a resolutions in favour of bi-metallism 

he right hon. Gentleman has gone into 
the historical aspect of the question, 
into which, however, I will not attempt, 
at this late hour, to follow him. I will 
take it for granted that the ratio be- 
tween gold and silver was maintained 
up to 1873, and I will assume that the 
Commissioners have unanimously come 
to the conclusion that the demonetization 
of silver on the Continent has been one 
of the chief causes of the great fall 
in the prices of commodities which 
has taken place in all parts of the 
world. Idonot think, however, the con- 
tention of the hon. Member for Flint- 
shire can be admitted for one moment 
that, since 1873, silver-using countries 
have been uniformly prosperous, while 
gold-using countries have. been passing 
through a long period of depression. 
From 1875 to 1880, India certainly did 
not pass through a period of prosperity ; 
yet, if the theory of bi-metallism be 
true, those were the very years in which 
India ought to have been experiencing 
the greatest benefits from the deprecia- 
tion of silver, which began in the year 
1873. But in those years India was 
visited by a famine, and there was a 
considerable export of gold during the 
five years, whereas since India has had 
good years there has been a very large 
importation of gold into that country, 
amounting, I may say, on the average 
to £3,000,000 a year. That is an 
illustration of the danger of attributing 
commercial changes entirely to the fall 
in silver. The decline in the prices of 
commodities is very largely attributable 
to other causes—to the great advance in 
the productive powers of the world; to 
the increased accessibility of markets 
where there is a sudden demand, 
through the opening, for instance, of 
the Suez Canal, which has caused a 
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complete revolution in the trade of the 
East; to the improvements in the 
machinery of ships, which have facili- 
tated commerce to a very large extent; 
to the opening out of immense produc- 
tive regions in the West and North-West 
of America; to the influence of the 
development of the Indian railways, and 
to the telegraph, which has been brought 
into very ack greater use than before in 
the transaction of commercial matters. 
The result is that you no sooner have 
a demand in a particular market, than 
you have supplies rushing to it from all 
parts of the world. Productive power has 
also been very largely increased during 
the last eighteen years, because they 
have been years of perfect peace. Since 
the Franco-German War there really 
has been nothing to cause any great 
destruction or waste of industrial energy 
and capacity in Europe. All these con- 
siderations should cause us to hesitate 
to rush to the conclusion that the 
depreciation of silver has been the sole 
cause of any evils which we may suppose 
to have arisen from the low prices that 
now prevail. In my Amendment I 
propose to ask the House to say that 
the Report of the Oommissioners 
is of too inconclusive a character 
to warrant the Government in taking 
action upon it. The right hon. Gentle- 
man disputed the contention that 
the Report of the Commissioners is 
inconclusive. He quoted, from Section 
120, words showing that in the opinion 
of all the Commissioners the adoption 
of bi-metallism by international agree- 
ment is not impracticable. No doubt, 
Lord Herschel! and his colleagues went 
a very long way, much further than one 
would have expected, in trying to make 
things pleasant for the bi-metallists. 
But however favourably they may have 
expressed themselves towards what may 
be called the sentiment of bi-metallism, 
when it came to any practical 
proposals they were strong enough in 
saying that no change in the currency 
system of this country should be recom- 
mended. They followed the siren of bi- 
metallism to the very brink of a 
precipice, and then they suddenly 
pulled up, saying, ‘‘Oh! we must not 
take this tremendous leap in the dark.” 
Their practical advice on the whole 
‘subject is given in these words :— 

‘¢ Under all these circumstances, whilst fully 
impressed with the difficulties of the present 
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situation, and more especially with those which 
affect the Government of India, we are not 
prepared to recommend that this country should 
proceed to negotiate with other nations a treaty 
embodying a bi-metallic arrangement.” 


That is a very distinct statement on 
their part, and, when the Commission 
could come to no other practical conclu- 
sion than this, the House and the 
country would act very rashly indeed if 


they were not to stand by the currency | 


system which has prevailed in this 
country for the last 70 years. The 
central doctrine of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s faith, the foundation on which he 
has built the immense superstructure of 
the benefits that are likely to result from 
any change in the present condition of 
the currency, is this, that the purchasing 
power of the rupee in India has not 
diminished. We can all see plainly 
enough that the Government of India 
suffers a good deal from having to remit 
22 millions of tens of rupees to this 
country in payment of £15,000,000. 
But according to the theory of the bi- 
metallists, there are very great counter- 
balancing advantages obtained from the 
present system by the natives of India. 
They get a very considerable bounty, it 
appears, upon the export of all their 
produce. They are gradually being 
enriched at the expense of the people of 
this country. The carriage of all traffic 
in wheat and seeds and cotton, and so 
forth, brings money to the Treasury of 
the Indian Government. The returns 
of the railways in India are very much 
larger than they used to be; some of 
the railways are actually paying 9 per 
cent on the whole of their capital in- 
vested, and the general state of the 
country is exceedingly prosperous. The 
tight hon. Gentleman talked about the 
severity of taxation in India; but if the 
rupee is a depreciated coin, the natives 
who now only pay their taxation in the 
depreciated currency are much less 
heavily taxed than they used to be when 
the rupee was at its full value. So that 
there are many compensations to the 
Indian Government for this heavy charge 
that it has to pay on account of its 
remittances to London. The Government 
of India has also largely benefited by 
the low rate of interest. The other day 
the Secretary of State converted the 4 
per cent loan into a 3} per cent loan. 
And the most recent loan of the Govern- 
ment of India for £7,000,000 at only 
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little over par. I believe that Lord 
Cross has saved the Government a 
quarter of a million sterling in interest 
by the conversion of the debt. And 
I think that if the Government of 
India took a little courage, and raised a 
very large loan, now that capital is 
so cheap, for the purpose of paying 
off its silver debt in India, it coul 

borrow 100 millions sterling at some- 
thing less than 34 per cent. That 
is one of the concurrent advantages to 
be set against the disadvantage of the 
heavy remittances they have to make 
to this country. So that all is not loss 
to the Government of India through 
what has occurred in the depreciation 
of silver. Now as to the trade of 
India. When I first came over to Eng- 
land, some eight years ago, I was strongly 
impressed with the opinion which then 
prevailed very generally among Anglo- 
Indians that no change had taken 
place in the purchasing power of the 
rupee. Ina period of prosperity of 
more seasonable years than we had 
before 1880, the rupee was exchangeable 
against a much larger quantity of com- 
modities than it had been in the famine 
years of the previous decade, and it was 
perfectly natural that I and others, 
not taking a sufficiently wide view of 
the circumstances, should be inclined to 
attribute that result to the fall in 
silver which had then set in. But 
subsequent experience and reflection, 
and especially a study of the evidence 
given before the Royal Commission on 
the Currency, have convinced me that this 
theory of the purchasing power of the 
rupee being as great as ever in India 
cannot possibly be maintained. The 
right hon. Gentleman read us a letter 
from Lord Dufferin on the subject. 
Everybody recognises Lord Dufferin as 
the highest possible authority on the 
transactions of the Government of India, 
but I would much prefer the opinion of 
a few business men engaged in com- 
merce as to conditions of trade in the 
country. And what do we find to be the 
opinion expressed by competent business 
men as to the present purchasing power 
of the rupee in India? I will quote the 
opinion of such a man as Mr. Bythell, 
who has been engaged in the trade of 
Bombay for the last quarter of a century. 
Now, Sir, there is an expression of Mr. 
Bythell’s opinion in the report of the 
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Manchester Chamber of Commerce on 
the competition between Lancashire and 
Bombay mills, and he used these words. 
He says— 

‘¢T maintain it is also the fact, that the fall 

in‘silver has enhanced prices to the Bombay 
spinner—that there has been a compensating 
advantage there. Everything, including 
wages, is much dearer to the Bombay spinner 
now than in 1873. The calculation to which I 
amreferring takes no account of this, nor of 
the fact that, if bi-metallists bring about what 
they are aiming for—according to their own 
view—there will be an advance of prices here, 
and a decline of prices there.”’ 
Then, Sir, there is the case of another 
gentleman who gave evidence before 
the same Committee, Mr. Cocker, a mill 
manager, both of Oldham and Bombay. 
He was speaking of the profit made by 
mills in Oldham, and he said that the 
amount of profit reckoned to be made 
on the capital employed was 10 per cent 
in Bombay. He was asked, should you 
consider that good at Oldham? Mr. 
Cocker laughed, and said— 

‘¢ My impression is that the China market is 

secure for Bombay, just because special attention 
is paid to it. 1 do not think there is a plant in 
Lancashire laid out as it ought to be to compete 
with Bombay in the spinning of 20s. for China. 
I believe if half the skill, energy, and deter- 
mination that is shown in Oldham in spinning 
32s, and 54s. weft, or in 60s. twist in Bolton, 
was put into the spinning of 20s.—plant being 
set out for it—that we should easily turn 
Bombay out of the China market.” 
That seems to me to be the gist of the 
whole matter. Bombay devotes her 
energies to the spinning of those par- 
ticular goods for which the Bombay 
cotton is particularly suited, and, with 
the natural advantages she possesses in 
having at her doors the cotton and the 
market too, she inevitably has a striking 
superiority over Lancashire in the 
manufacture of coarser yarns. But to 
say that the Bombay millowner has an 
advantage because anyone can buy in 
Bombay a larger quantity of commo- 
dities than he could buy in England 
for the same amount of money, cost of 
carriage being of course always excepted, 
is, I believe, a perfect fallacy. Why, 
‘we may take the opinion expressed on 
this subject by a gentleman who bearsa 
well known name—Mr. Edward Sassoon 
—one of a firm who have probably the 
largest dealings with Bombay of any 
firm in the City of London. He gave 
evidence before the Royal Commission. 
The evidence appears in the Appendix. 
He says— 
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*“‘T think, myself, that to attribute the de- 
velopment of the export trade of India with 
the gold-using countries to the fall in silver is 
altogether a fallacy. The gold prices here 
respond so quickly to a fall in the value of 
silver to gold, that anything like a bounty is so 
en as to be undeserving of considera- 

on. 

These are the opinions of business men,. 
and I cannot find any merchants trading 
with the East who support the conten- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman and 
of the hon. Member for Flintshire, that 
they are unable to calculate what their 
trade will be on account of the incessant 
fluctuations in exchange. Perhaps, 
however, prices of commodities in 
India are not an exact guide to the 
real purchasing power of the rupee, 
because they may be affected by a 
thousand different causes. But we will 
take now the wages of labour in 
India. Labour, in the main, is a constant 
quantity, and if you find that wages 
have gone up, then you may safely 
come to the conclusion that the pur- 
chasing power of the rupee has beer 
affected in India. This morning there 
has been published a Blue Book giving 
the result of 30 years’ administration 
in India, and which comes down to the 
date of February in this year. This is 
the latest authoritative declaration of 
the Government of India about the 
change in the prices of wages and labour 
in that country. They say that— 

“The wages of skilled labour and the amount 
of skilled labour finding employment have 
increased considerably, and in some districts, 
more especially along railway lines, the stan- 
dard of wages for unskilled labour has ad- 
vanced. The price of food, however, has risen, 
though this increase makes little difference to 
agricultural labourers, who are paid in kind.” 
Then, in the special Report from Bom- 
bay, we have mention of cheaper 
clothing, higher wages, and evener 
distribution of wealth among all classes. 
I will give one more instance of the 
abandonment by competent Indian au- 
thorities of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
favourite idea, that the rupee will buy 
as much as ever it did in India. In the 
debate on the East Indian financial state- 
ment, the hon. Mr. Steel, a leading 
Calcutta merchant and a member of the 
Viceroy’s Legislative Council, said :— 

“Tfind that all over the country wages 
are steadily advancing, much more rapidly than 
the cost of living.” 

I think that all these statements serve 
to show that the purchasing power of 
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the rupee in regard to commodities and 
labour has diminished. It is obvious, 
indeed, that that must be the case. Look 
into what a network of difficulties the 
Bi-metallicCommissioners plunged them- 
selves when they attempted to state the 
opposite conclusion. They say— 

‘*In India, on the other hand, where, in the 
opinion of nearly all the witnesses whom we 
have examined, the purchasing power of the 
rupee continues unimpaired, the prices of com- 
modities measured in silver remain practically 
the same. We have no evidence to show that 
silver has undergone any material change in 
relation to commodities, although it has fallen 
largely in relation to gold; in other words, 
the same number of rupees will no longer 
exchange for the same amount of gold as 
formerly, but, so far as we can judge, they 
will purchase as much of any commodity or 
commodities in India as they did before.” 


Mr. CHAPLIN: Will my hon. 
Friend permit me to read a little more 
of this paragraph? He assures us it 
may be safely said there is evidence 
of a rise of prices in India; but there is 
a general agreement among the wit- 
nesses we have examined that the pur- 
chasing power of the rupee hasnot fallen. 
That is signed by all the 12 Commis- 
sioners. 

*Mr. MACLEAN: The right hon. 
Gentleman is perfectly correct in his 
quotation of Section 53 in the Report 
signed by all the Commissioners. Per- 
sonally, I do not think it is correct to 
put the matter in the way the Com- 
missioners do, but they do all agree in 
making this statement—that absolutely 
the purchasing power of the rupee in 
India in regard to commodities has not 
diminished. Still, the monometallists 
on the Commission carefully refrained 
from saying that relatively with gold it 


has not diminished, and that makes all’ 


the difference. The right hon. Gentle- 
man does not appreciate the distinction. 
Let us take an illustration of this matter. 
The Bi-metallic Commissioners are bold 
enough to say that the purchasing 
power of the rupee relatively to gold 
has maintained itself, and that it is 
an advantage to have rupees rather 
than gold in the purchase of com- 
modities in India at the present 
moment. It is very casy to talk in a 
general way about such matters; but 
when the Commissioners descend to 
particular instdnces you very soon find 
them tripping. Now, I find on page 96 
of the final Report of the Royal 
Commission, the following illustration 
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which they themselves offer of this 
theory— 

**For example, cotton goods are sent to 
India, for which, in order to make a profit, the 
English exporter must receive a certain sum, 
say £10,009.” 

“With the rupee worth 2s. £10,000 is 
realised by the payment of 100,000 rupees.” 

“With the rupees ats, 6d., £133,333 are re- 
quired to realise that sum.” 

‘¢ Will the Indian importer ‘give this greatly 
increased price for precisely the same article as 
he bought before ?”’ 

‘‘Obviously not, because prices in India, as 
we have seen remain the same, and the English 
manufacturer is in consequence obliged either 
to take the same silver price as formerly, viz., 
100,000 rupees, which means a greatly lowered 
gold price, viz., £7,500, or not to sell at all; and 
in either case he undergoes a loss which must 
be traced directly to the fall in the gold price 
of silver.” 

I will take that illustration. A man 
sends out goods worth £10,000. He 
sells them, according to the argument, 
but only gets 100,000 rupees for them. 
If he exchanges those 100,000 rupees 
into gold and brings the money back into 
this country, he only gets £7,500 for his 
goods, but if he buys commodities with 
those 100,000 rupees, then, according to 
the supposition of the Bi-metallic Com- 
mission, as laid down on page 95 of the 
Report in the passage I quoted before 
the right hou. Gentleman interrupted 
me, he gets £10,000 worth of com- 
modities. He has, therefore, only to 
exchange the rupees into commodities 
and then buy gold with those com- 
modities in order to get £10,000 instead 
of £7,500, so that, as things that are 
equal to the same thing are equal to one 
another, we come to the interesting con- 
clusion, if the right hon. Gentleman’s 
argument be correct, that £7,500 is 
equal to £10,000. Thatis the most ex- 
traordinary proposition that has ever 
been offered for public acceptance since 
Father Tom, in Maginn’s famous story, 
proved to the Pope that black was white. 
Tam amazed that Commissioners of such 
high standing should sign a Report of 
this nature. The truth is, that every- 
thing in India, although they talk 
of the rupee being the current coin of 
the realm, is now actually measured by 
the gold standerd. Gold circulates 
everywhere in India, and I wish to 
point out that they import three millions 
of gold every year. People talk about 
the trade between England and China 
being affected to the advantage of the 
trade between India and China because 
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‘the two latter are silver-producing 
countries. Does not the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Flintshire know that in 
part payment for the Indian goods sent 
to China a million sterling in gold is im- 
ported into Bombay every year from 
‘Chinese ports alone? Now, Sir, this is a 
remarkable thing showing the un- 
suspected abundance of gold in that part 
of the world. Everywhere in India 
gold is exchangeable against silver 
or other commodities at the actual 
London value. You can sell a soverei 
on any day in the Bombay market for 
about 15 rupees in silver; and al- 
though gold coins may not be cur- 
rent all over India, certainly weight 
in gold is always exchangeable against 
silver and other commodities. I say 
that this idea of the depreciation of 
silver being found to be an advan- 
tage to Indian exports in any way is 
absolutely unfounded. Now I think 
I have dealt sufficiently with this 
matter. I have not attempted to deal 
‘with the argument of the hon. Member 
for Flintshire about fixed charges. That 
is a very important argument, and 
in reference to that I will say I do 
not think that he attributes sufficient 
weight to the very great advantage 
which has been derived from the 
cheapness of capital and abundance of 
-eredit in this country. He talks about 
the burden of local taxation being much 
heavier than it used to be. Why, we 
recently witnessed the conversion of the 
National Debt at a lower rate of interest, 
and cannot our municipalities also 
borrow money on a lower rate of 
‘interest than they used t», and cannot 
the solvent landlord or the solvent bor- 
rowers get capital on easier terms? Are 
not all these benefits to borrowers 
-of money the result of the fall in 
prices which the hon. Member de- 
plores, and have they not proved great 
advantages? I will pass by that, how- 
ever, because it is time for me to con- 
clude my observations. There is one 
matter with which I wish to deal, and 
‘that is the question of the ratio between 
gold and silver. We know that the 
-essence of bi-metallism is this—that ac- 
cording to the bi-metallists it is possible 
to fix a ratio between gold and silver, 
‘which can be steadfastly maintained 
from year to year. If the bi-metallists 
had had the courage to say what the 
-a@atio should be, I should not have had 
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so much fault to find with their report 
on account of its inconclusive character, 
because then there would have been 
something for the country to go 
upon, But they -shirked the very 
substance of the whole controversy, for, 
unless we know what the fixed ratio is 
to be, there is absolutely no substance 
in their imaginations, The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Sleaford 
Division, no doubt, wants to go back to 
the ratio of 15}to one. He told us the 
other night, in the debate on Indian 
pensions, that, if we adopted bi-metallism, 
the Indian Government would save six 
or seven millions a year, but it cannot 
do that unless we have a ratio of 154 to 
one. Now the hon. Member for White- 
chapel is the one bi-metallist on the 
Royal Commission, I believe, who 
stated what he thought should be 

the ratio between gold and silver, and he ~ 
put it at 20 to one. What, I should 
like to know, in that case, would be the 
relief to these people suffering from the 
tremendous burden of fixed charges; 
what relief would be given to the 
Government of India, and who would be 
benefited by a change of that kind? 
Directly I saw that the Bi-metallic 
Commissioners did not attempt to 
fix the ratio, but had actually 
said in their Report that it was a 
matter of detail, I came to the conclusion 
that there was nothing whatever in this 
agitation that was worth talking about 
any longer. One of the deputation who 
went up to the Prime Minister used a 
very pretty figure of speech. He said: 
‘We do not wish to dethrone King 
Gold’; we only wish to restore Queen 
Silver to her conjugal rights.” But 
when two people have been separated 
for 16 or 17 years and the estrangement 
has been growing deeper and deeper all 
that time, would it not be rather a rash 
proceeding to join them together in the 
bonds of holy matrimony once more, 
without even an attempt to fix the terms 
on which they should come together 
again? Yet that is the exact position of 
the bi-metallists at the present moment. 
The proposal of the right hon. gentle- 
man really amounts to this—That we 
should go to foreign nations and ask 
them to settle for us what the price of 
silver shall be. I, for one, think that we 
have had pretty nearly enough of Inter- 
national Conventions to regulate the 
commerce of this country. We had a 
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Convention which was to fix the price of 
sugar. Are we to have another Inter- 
national Convention which is to raise the 
price of silver, and of all the commodi- 
ties we purchase from silver-using coun- 
tries, by any amount from 10 to 50 per 
cent? What advantage could that pos- 
sibly be to this country, which does not 
produce practically one ounce of silver? 
We have no store of silver in England. 
There are hundreds of millions’ worth 
of silver coin and bullion in France 
and India. There is untold wealth of 
silver in the treasuries and the mines 
of America, and why should we go 
to these countries, which have silver of 
their own, and ask them to be good 
enough to allow us to put an artificial 
bounty of 30 per cent on this great mass 
of wealth which they possess—a bounty 
which will have to be paid, after all, by 
the British consumer? I think that is 
really a proposition which only requires 
to be stated in order that the people may 
thoroughly understand what bi-metallists 
are anxious to lead us into. The hon. 
Member for Flintshire referred to free 
ports. Well, Sir, I am in favour of free 
ports, and I agree that one cause of the 
advance of trade with silver-using coun- 
tries is that they do not put such high 
tariffs on our trade as other countries do. 
But I would say that we want freedom 
in everything in connection with com- 
merce. For the last 70 years we have 
had asystem of currency which has been 
good enough for us. Under it we have 
prospered amazingly. We have had our 
ups and downs, but trade is now reviving 
and we are now enjoying a state of pros- 
perity which probably no country ever 
possessed before. Why should we 
imperil this by submitting ourselves to 
engagements with foreign nations 
which would have the effect of raising 
seriously the price of food and of the 
raw materials of all our industries? 

Amendment proposed, 

* To leave out all the words after the word 
‘That,’ in order to insert the words ‘ the Report 
of the Commission on the effects of the fall in 
the gold price of silver, and the proposed 
remedies therefor, is of too inconclusive a char- 
acter to warrant the Government in taking 
action upon it.—( Mr. James Maelean.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question.” 


*Srr JOSEPH PEASE (Barnard 


Castle): I believe it may be for the 
Mr. Maclean 
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convenience of the House if I now 
second the Amendment which has been 
moved by the hon. Member for Oldham, 
instead of taking the course of going 
back to the Amendment which I myse 

had placed upon the Paper at the time 
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when the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the Sleaford Division of 
Lincolnshire put down his Motion. 
At this hour I will not detain the 
House at the length I had in- 
tended to had I been able to take the 
place which I originally hoped to ob- 
tain. I have looked at the question so 
far as I can, with a view to collating 
and collecting those facts and figures 
that bear upon it. Now, Sir, the main 
question which my right hon. Friend 
places before us is that we are a mono- 
metallic nation, and he says that be-- 
cause we are so, we have not done so 
well for ourselves and our people as we 
should have done had we had a bi- 
metallic standard. This raises the 
questions at once. Have we not been 
fairly prosperous? Could we have done 
much better than we have been doing? 
And what are the signs and figures 
which induce the right hon. Gentleman 
to suppose that the country has been 
going to the bad under the presentsystem. 
of finance ? It is all verywell to say that 
there is a scarcity of gold. I am one of 
those who doubt that, but if gold is. 
appreciated then the things which gold 
buy are depreciated. At the present: 
moment it is difficult to draw the precise 
line between appreciation and deprecia- 
tion as affected by the supply of the 
precious metals and the supply of goods- 
in the market. I have looked carefully 
into this question, and I have come to 
the conclusion that it is, in our ease, too- 
often, the largeness of the supply of. 
goods on the market that affects the 
_— and brings about the depreciation. 
must say I think the right hon. Gen- 
tleman took a very erroneous standard 
when he fixed upon the prices of 
the year 1873, because that was 
the year of a higher inflation of prices- 
than we had ever known before- 
and we have ever seen since. His 
plan in adopting that year as his 
standard, reminded me very much of a 
story told of an old neighbour of mine- 
in Yorkshire, who was coming home 
from market during the time of the 
war, and having sold his oats at six 
shilling per bushel, said he thought the: 
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prices were fair as between man and 
man—so it is with my hon. Friend in 
promulgating the theory that 1873, the 
year of the great inflation in prices, 
is to be the standard of comparison 
because the high prices then arrived 
at were fair between man and man. 
Because 1873 was a year of inflation of 
prices, it seems to be thought that we 
must by some means endeavour to get 
back to them. What is the state of the 
country at the present moment? In the 
following figures I have taken 1871, 
two years before the prices of 1873, and 
the alteration in the French standard 
to a gold one, and I have compared 
them with the figures produced for 
1857 or 1888, the latest which we 
have officially supplied to us. Now 
what do I find? Our population in- 
creased between 1871 and 1888, accord- 
ingly to the Poor Law returns in Eng- 
land and Wales, from 22,788,000 to 
28,628,000. Our indoor and outdoor 

aupers in 1871 numbered 1,000,000. 
n 1873 they had fallen to 887,000; in 
1888 there was another fall to 825,000, 
and in 1889 there was a further decrease 
to 817,000. Therefore although the 
population increased one-fourth, pauper- 
ism has gone down one-fourth, as com- 
pared with 1871. Then we come to 
that useful institution, the Savings 
Bank. Taking the Post Office Savings 
Bank we find that the amount invested 
in 1871 was £15,000,000. In 1887 it was 
£49,000,000; while in the Trustee 
Savings Banks in 1871 the amount of 
capital invested was £32,000,000, and 
in 1887 it was £36,000,000. Again, the 
investments of capital in railways in the 
United Kingdom in 1871 amounted to 
£552,000,000, and in 1887 it was 
£845,000,000, an increase of nearly 
£800,000,000 of the savings of the 
country invested in railway companies 
in the United Kingdom. Then we 
come to the Income Tax returns. Here 
again we find an increase of £41,000,000 
under Schedule A, which includes lands, 
tenements, &c., and under Schedule D, 
which comprises profits in trade, &c., 
the increase in 1887 is £57,000,000; 
under Schedule B, occupation, &c., 
the increase between 1871 and 1887 
is £3,400,000, and the total annual 
value of property and profits assessed 
to Income Tax in the United King- 
dom has risen £116,000,000 between 
1871 and 1887. These figures, at 
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any rate, do not show that the country 
has been growing worse under the 
present financial system. On the con- 
trary they show growing incomes, _— 
ing savings, and growing wealth. Again 
the figures show that in the production 
of silver during recent years, there has. 
been a very marked increase, and 
according to tables which have been 
published during the years 1881 and 
1885, the annual average has been 
£21,000,000 sterling, as compared with 
an annual average of £11,900,000 in 
the five years ending 1870, so thataccord- 
ing to these figures we have produced 
in those five years nearly £50,000,000 
more silver than we produced in the 
five years ending in 1870. No wonder, 
then, that the Commissioners say in their 
Report— 

«That the fall in the gold price of silver is 
mainly due to the depreciation of silver.” 


They go on to say— 

‘‘ The above are reasons for thinking that th 
greater part of the fall in the gold value of 
silver has been due to causes affecting silver 
rather than to causes affecting gold; and this 
conclusion fortifies and is fortified by the 
conclusion to which we have already come to, 
that the fall in the gold price of commodities is 
in the greater part due to causes which affect 
these commodities rather than to causes which 
affect gold.” 

The right hon. Gentleman approached 
very boldly the question of what is to 
be the relative value of silver and gold, 
but when he came straight up to that 
difficult fence he turned round and left 
the point to be settled by the Oom- 
missioners or the representatives of the 
foreign countries proposed to be 
assembled. My hon. Friend the Member 
for Flintshire took the same course. 
The crux of the whole position rests in 
that what are to be the relative legal 
values of the two metals. In the 
Paper which he read before the Statis- 
tical Society, Mr. Giffen very truly said, 
“it would be impossible by law to 
control the effect of the decreasing 
value of silver as compared with 
gold.” Mr. Giffen also gave a table 
which is so entirely contrary to what has 
been stated by the mover and seconder 
of the Resolution that I must trouble 
the House by referring to it for a 
moment. He says the ratio of 
silver to gold has been steadily on 
the decline from the year 15.1 
to the present moment. From 1501 
to 1520 it was 10°75 to1; in 1661 to 
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1680 it was 15°00 to 1; in 1800 it was 
15°50 to 1; and at the present time 
it is 22°00 to 1. No wonder, Mr. 
Giffen says, it would be impossible 
by any legislation to keep up a 
standard of value as compared with 
gold when the whole history of the 
silver value is against such a theory. 
Although the supply of gold may 
have fallen shorter than at one 
time there has been a very large 
annual supply. Dr. Soetbeer estimates 
that the value of gold in the National 
Treasuries and principal banks of the 
world was in 1882, £203,500,000; 
‘in =1883 £230,000,000; in 1884 
£234,000,000, andin 1885£252,000,000. 
Judging from the Returns there has 
been no fear on the part of the Directors 
of the Bank of England of gold running 
away from them. In recent years the 
rate of discount has been especially 
steady. Again more money is now paid 
in cheques and drafts and orders than 
was paid 20 years ago. Then I think 
my right hon. Friend (Mr. Chaplin) has 
forgotten what a very large factor silver 
is in our every-day transaction. I find 
‘that in the railway world about one- 
fourth of the whole wages paid is paid 
in silver. In the textile fabric trade I 
‘find that 50 per cent of the wages is 
paid in silver, and in the coal and iron 
trades from 16 to 20 per cent is paid in 
silver. But what I want more espeeially 
to point out is that there is a great fal- 
lacy in the argument astothe Manchester 
“trade, and the Indian corn trade. It is 
assumed that each transaction is a 
separate transaction. That is not so. 
It is the balance of the aggregate of 
transactions that influences exchange, 
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and the remittances of balances in’ 


bullion. One word or two as to the 
‘Lancashire trade about which so 
much has been said. I see that the 
cotton goods and yarns sent from 
Lancashire to India were of the value 
of £14,825,000 in 1871, while the raw 
cotton imported from India was of the 
value of £11,732,000. Lancashire, 
‘therefore, had only to draw from India 
about £3,000,000. In 1873 the 
£14,000,000 had risen to £17,000,000, 
while the imports of raw cotton had 
decreased from £11,00C,000 to 
£9,000,000. Instead, therefore, of be- 
‘ing £3,000,000 to draw from India, 
Lancashire had in 1878 to draw 
£7,000,000. In 1887, the exports of 
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cottons and yarns to India had, in spite 
of all we have heard about the Lanca- 
shire trade, risen from £14,825,000 in 
1871 to £20,991,922, while the im- 

orts of raw cotton had decreased to 
£4,815,647. The balance against India 
for Lancashire alone, therefore, was 
£16,176,275, in the place of £3,000,000 
of 1871. The balance of our trade with 
India is very steadily increasing under 
the present mode of dealing. England 
now sends about £13,000,000 worth 
more goods to India—£33,000,000 in- 
stead of £20,000,000 worth — than 
she did 15 years ago. At the 
same time, instead of money coming 
back from India we are always sending 
money to India. I come to the follow- 
ing conclusions, and I am sorry that 
time does not allow me to give my rea- 
sons at greater length. That this 
country has prospered under a mono- 
metallic system; that the supply of 
silver has been enormous and has thus 
depreciated its value; that there has 
been no scarcity of gold; that these 
metals are not so much required in com- 
merce as heretofore; that the supply of 
the standard articles on the market has 
been in excess of the demand; that in 
addition to the enormous imports of 
agricultural produce the state of freights 
has contributed to an abnormal condi- 
tion of prices. I find that last year’s Re- 
turn shows a loss on the main articles 
of agricultural produce as compared 
with 1873, of £9,000,000 on the 
quantity of beef produced at home, 
£12,000,000 on the quantity of mutton, 
and £20,000,000 on the quantity of 
wheat. These figures represent £1 5s. 
of less net profit per acre on the 
whole acreage in the agricultural re- 
turns. The quantity of iron produced 
in the world in 1871 was 12,000,000 
tons, in 1873, 13,000,000 tons, in 
1887 it was 21,000,000 tons; the total 
quantity of coal produced in the United 
Kingdom in 1873 was 127,000,000 tons, 
while in 1887 it was 162,000,000 tons; 
and so, independently entirely of the 
question of the value of the precious 
metals, therehas been put upon everyone 
of these markets a vast increase above 
the quantity in them in 1873. More 
than that, we overdid our shipbuilding 
to a very large extent, so that the freights 
became exceedingly low, and agricultural 
produce was brought into this country 
at abnormally low prices. It appears to 
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me that it would be perfect madness in 
the present state of things to embark 
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order to insure the continuance of 
prosperity and the success of commer- 





in any such changes as those pro-'cial undertakings that every contract 
posed, and I think that if 12 of the|shall be faithfully fulfilled. I must 
cleverest men in the country cannot|say that I am not myself satis- 
agree upon the question we ought not! fied with the arguments in favour of 
to call in our neighbours to tell us what | the Motion, and I believe that my right 
to do. I beg to second the Amendment. | hon. Friend does not ask or desire that 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I do not pro-|change which he advocates should at 
pose at this late hour (12.45) to detain ‘once take effect. I think that all who 
the House more than a very few | are interested in the industries of this 
minutes. Whether hon. Members agree country, all those who are prepared to 
with my right hon. Friend or not, I | borrow money, and those who are pre- 
think we must all admit that the House | pared to lend money, should accept the 
is greatly indebted-to the right hon. | change before we attempt to make any 
Member for Lincolnshire for the exceed- | change in the present system. I believe 
ingly lucid and able statement he has | that if we act hastily in this matter we 
made. No Member can fail to acknow-;may go far to transfer our trade to 
ledge that it was one of the most able | other countries, and, if not to destroy, 
statements of a most intricate and diffi-| at all events, to impede our present 
cult question ever presented to this; prosperity. It would seem, too, that 
House, in which every argument was|the arguments of the Mover and 
stated with absolute fairness. The! Seconder of this Motion do not always 
question is one of such very great im-| agree; for my right hon. Friend the 
portance that itis exceedingly desirable | Member for Lincolnshire argued that 
that it should be stated fully, fairly, and| the depreciation of silver inflicted a 
completely from every point of view. | great loss annually upon India, and 
The view of the Government was | therefore was a great burden on the 
explained the other day by the Prime people of India; but the hon. Gentle- 
Minister and the Chancellor of the Ex- | man the Member for Flintshire pointed 
chequer. I am bound to say for myself out that it was a great grievance to 
Icould not embark rashly on such a| England, and especially to Lancashire, 
matter without the most complete evi-| and that the depreciation of the rupee 
dence that the changes proposed are! enabled the Indian cotton-spinners to 
received by the country as embodying in increase the manufacturing power of 
themselves conditions of absolute! that country. These arguments show 
security for the vast transactions in how greatly involved this question is, 
which we are engaged. If there is one| and until, at all events, we come to an 
thing more necessary for the mainten-| agreement among ourselves, until the 
ance of the commercial fabric than | commercial classes of this country come 
another, it isa sense of security in the to an agreement among themselves, no 
investments of capital andlabour. Any) Government could be rash enough to 
Government that was a party to a scheme | deal with this question. I only mention 
which would shake the confidence of the these things to justify us in the course 
commercial classes in the currency! we are taking when we say that we 
would be inflicting a very serious injury cannot undertake what we are asked to 
on the national prosperity. Withrefer-| do; that we cannot accept a change 
ence to the proposition that has been | which, I believe, is not proved to be 
put forward that Government should necessary or advantageous to the 
pay off their debts otherwise than in country, and that, however right and 
gold, let me point out that in these sound in theory its principles may be, 
cases the contract which exists between | they must first of all be accepted by 
the debtor and the creditor can only be the people at large and be held to be 
liquidated in gold, and that if the pro-| safe and sound and true by the com- 
position were assented to the debtor mercial classes, before we venture to 
would be paying back to the creditor | accept them. I acknowledge all that 
something which was not as valuable as my right hon. Friend has said as to the 
gold. That idea would startle very importance of the question; I admit the 
seriously allcommercial classes through- | great dislocation of trade and the great 
out the world, for it is essential in | distress, but I venture to think that 
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Btill greater dislocation and distress 
would result on the adoption of a change 
which is not proved to be necessary or 
accepted generally by the people. 

Mr. W. SINCLAIR (Falkirk): I 
beg to move the adjournment of the 
debate. 


Qestion proposed, ‘That this debate 
be now adjourned.” 


Mr. CHAPLIN: It is evident it is 
necessary that this question should be 
more fully debated than has been pos- 
sible to-night, and therefore I have no 
objection to the adjournment of the 
debate. I hope, however, that it will 
be in the power of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Leador of the House to give us 
a day on which the question can be 
fully discussed. 

Question put and agreed to. 


Debate adjourned till Tuesday, 18th 
June. 


MOTION. 
— 


TITHE RENT CHARGE RECOVERY BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Secretary Matthews, Bill 
to amend the Law relating to the Recovery of 
Tithe Rent Charge, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Secretary Matthews, Mr. William 

enry Smith, Mr. Attorney General, and Mr. 
Stuart- Wortley. 

Bill aniese se § and read first time. [Bill 272.] 
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TELEGRAPHS (ISLE OF MAN) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Raikes, Bill to amend the 
Telegraph Acts, 1863 to 1885, and the Post 
Office Acts in relation to the Isle of Man, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Raikes and 
Mr. Jackson. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 273.] 


COUNTY COUNCILLORS (QUALIFICA- 
TION OF WOMEN) BILL. (No, 204.) 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) : 
I beg to move the Second Reading of 
this Bill. 


Mz. TOMLINSON (Preston) : I could 
hardly believe that any hon. Mem- 
ber would propose to read a Bill of 
this nature without giving the House 
an opportunity of expressing an opinion 
upon it. It is quite certain—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


It being One of the clock, the debate 
stood adjourned till 17th June. 


And Mr. Speaker adjourned the 
House without Question put. 


House adjourned at One o’clock 
till Monday 17th June. 


INDEX. 











